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PRESIDENT  WILSON,  MAKING  HIS  FLAG  DAY  AMWESS  AT  WASHINGTON  ON 
JUNE  14.  FROM  THE  SOUTH  PORTICO  OF  THE  TREASURY  BUILDING 

"For  mi  the  flag  does  not  express  a  mere  body  of  vague  sealimenls.  The  flag  of  the 
United  Slates  has  not  been  created  by  rhetorical  leittentes  in  Jedarations  oj  inJependeitce  and  in 
bills  of  rights;  it  has  been  treated  by  the  experience  of  a  great  people,  and  nothing  is  •written 
upon  it  thai  has  not  been  v-ritten  upon  it  by  their  life.  It  is  the  embodiment  net  of  a  senti- 
ment but  of  history,  and  no  man  can  rightly  serve  under  thai  flag  vilio  has  not  caught  lomt 
of  the   meaning  of  that  history."     {From  the   Presidents  address.) 
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June,  1915,  will  be  written  down    trained  for  the  all-around  duties  of  citizen- 
'oSiww'     '"  *^*  world's  annals  as  a  month   ship,  including  service  as  soldiers  in  the  coun- 
of  deep  emotion,  terrific  struggle,    try's     defense.     The     Constitution     clearly 
profound  social  undercurrents  as  well  as  no-   looks  to  such  readiness  on  the  part  of  the 
tabic  surface  events.     In  our  own  country   citizen,   and   for  that  reason   declares  that 
there  was  a   nearer  sense  of   the  value  of   Congress  may  provide  for  calling  forth  citi- 
pcace  -  and    the    sickening    ■horror  of    war,    zens  to  serve  as  militiamen  to  quell  insurrec- 
There  has  been  a  reaction  from  the  deviltry  tion  or  repel  invasion;  and,  to  enable  them 
of  jingoism,  and  a  renewed  disposition  to  try    thus  to  serve  the  country,  there  is  guaran- 
to  bring  the  neutral  sentiment  of  the  world    teed  the  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms.     Since 
tf^etber  in  an  effort  to  save  Europe  from    every  young  man  is  liable  under  the  law  to 
its  madness.     There  is  an  increasing  belief    be   called    upon    to    perform   military   duty, 
in  the  doctrine  that  Americans,  as  individu-   why  should  he  not  be  so  trained  as  to  be  fit 
als  and  as   a  nation,  should   be  capable  of    to  perform  such  service  well  ?     Every  sherifE 
acting  in  self-defense.     This  principle  being  or  peace  officer  has  a  right  to  call  upon  citi- 
admitted,  it  remains  for  those  of  ripe  wis-    zens  to  rally  for  forcible  action  in  emergen- 
dom  and  experience  to  decide  by  )vhat  means    cies.     Fitness   to  serve   well    at  such   times 
we  should  be  prepared.   National  self-defense   should  be  considered  in  the  training  of  every 
a  hundred  years  ago  could  be  expressed  in  boy  for  civic  responsibility, 
tertns  of  squirrel   rifles  and  powder  horns. 
To-day  the    conditions   demand   a   different 
kind  of  provision.     Elsewhere  in  this  num- 
ber of  the  Review,  Professor  Vincent,  of  the 
J(^ns  Hopkins  University,  writes  of  Switz- 
erland and  her  problems  as  a  neutral.     At 
this  moment  she  is  completely  surrounded  by 
warring  nations,  and  if  she  were  not  strongly 
armed  and  capable  of  self-defense  it  is  mor- 
ally certain  that  the  strategy  of  one  com- 
mander or  another  would  involve  the  viola- 
tion of  Swiss  territory. 

The  Swiss  are  not  warlike ;  they 
**"Si!Swi«  "^  simply  determined  to  defend 

their  right  to  live  peaceably  and 
securely  in  their  highlands.  Professor  Vin- 
cent tells  how  the  Swiss  boys  are  all  trained 
to  serve  if  needed  in  defense  of  their  country. 
There  are  some  of  us  who  give  time  and  ef- 
fort to  what  are  called  "peace  movements," 
and  who  look  forward  with  hope  and  faith 
to  world  federation,  international  naval  po- 
lice, and  European  disarmament;  and  yet  wc  th.V''io'co^«S?"  ^"''^""  ^iiwo):  "Wh,  not  ™d 
believe  that  every  American  boy  ought  to  be  From  ihe  Tribu«t  (New  York) 
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HON.  LtNDLEY  M.  GARRISON  CECRETARY  OF  WARJ.  MAJOR^CENCRAL  HUGH  L  SCOTT  (CHIEF  OF  STAFF)  AMI 

COUWEL  TOWNSLEY  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  WEST  POINT  MIUTARY  ACADEMY)  WATCHINC  THE  PARADE  OF 

CADETS  AT  THE  GRADUATION  EXERCISES  LAST  MONTH 

Kaiiin  ■^  hundred  years  ago  we  had  a  Ammiea'i  Three  great  sentiments,  let  Ul 
for  Otftnf  vast  fleet  of  merchant  ships  sail-  Pn—nt  repeat,  swept  across  the  United 
piifBont  jjjg  (ygry  sga_  They  could  read-  *"<""•"(  States  in  June,  First,  we  prin 
ily  be  fitted  with  guns  and  turned  into  priva-  our  blessings  of  peace  and  wc  will  not  fool 
tcers  in  case  of  war.  But  navies  cannot  he  about  the  fringes  of  Europe's  War,  nor  will 
improvised  in  these  days.  If  a  country  as  we  be  drawn  by  any  untoward  incident  or 
large  and  important  as  ours  is  to  have  a  navy  process  of  logic  into  a  European  mid-conti- 
at  all,  it  can  afford  to  have  one  strong  enough  nental  contest  for  supremacy  that  is  not  OUT* 
to  serve  adequately  those  purposes  we  have  to  decide.  Second,  in  an  age  like  this  WC 
in  view  in  the  maintenance  of  any  sort  of  cannot  afford  to  jeopardize  our  supreme 
naval  establishment.  Wc  should  either  have  right  to  live  at  peace,  by  being  unprepared 
a  navy  of  no  importance  at  all,  like  China  for  self-defense.  Third,  all  the  peoples  of 
or  Mexico,  or  else  wc  should  have  one  com-  Europe  are  akin  to  us,  our  civilization  is  d^ 
mensurate  with  our  needs,  in  the  opinion  of  rived  from  theirs  in  great  part,  and  we  mutt 
(Siose  best  qualified  to  judge.  If  we  had  pos-  strive  to  help  them  find  a  ba.sis  for  peace.  To 
f  sessed  only  two  or  three  more  battleships  "in  that  end,  we  as  citizens  and  as  neutrals  should 
1898  Admiral  Cervera  would  not  have  sailed  do  nothing  that  would  put  us  in  a  false  posi- 
.to  our  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  we  should  tion  or  impair  our  national  usefulness  or  in- 
have  settled  the  Cuban  question  with  Spain  fluence  in  the  great  cause  of  world  harmony, 
by  peaceful  negotiation.  Unfitness  for  self- 
defense  does  not  make  for  peace  in  a  warlike  That  the  people  of  England 
world.  Until  the  world  is  organized  for  the  ^ojj^'*  would  rejoice  to  have  the  war 
avoidance  of  war,  and  the  protection  of  the  ended  is  not  to  be  doubted,  no 
weak  against  the  strong,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  matter  what  their  new^apers  say  about  the 
United  States  to  be  wdl  prepared^  need  of  crushing  Germany,      Senator  Bev- 
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cridge*8  article  contributed  to  this  number 
of  &K  Rbvibw,  on  war  opinion  in  England 
xs  studiAl  \jy  him  earlier  in  the  year,  shows 
clou'ly  'the  trying  conditions  with  which  the 
leaders  have  had  to  contend  in  raising  and 
equipping  armies.  English  statesmen  do  not 
misunderstand  the  European  conditions. 
They  are  willing  to  have  Germany  live  and 
proqier.  But  Germany's  neighbors  must  be 
secure,  the  wrongs  of  Belgium  must  be  right- 
ed, and  any  peace  tnust  have  ample  guar- 
antees of  permanence.  England  being  a  free 
country,  there  will  always  be  grumbling  and 
certain  evidences  of  industrial  and  political 
discord.  But  there  is  great  ^irit  in  English 
leadership;  and  Hodge  will  follow  on,  even 
thou^  he  may  grumble.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  how  well  the  new  coalition  cabinet  may 
be  able  to  meet  difficulties  and  carry  on  the 
war.  But  it  has  elements  of  strength,  and  its 
formation  averts  the  serious  calamity  of  a 
general  election  that  could  otherwise  not  have 
been  avoided.  The  members  of  the  new 
ministry,  and  their  respective  posts,  are 
shown  in  the  group  picture  printed  across 
the  two  following  pages.     Mr.  Asquith,  of 


course,  remains  as  Prime  Minister,  and  Lord 
Kitchener  holds  his  post  as  Minister  of  War. 

But  Kitchener  no  longer  dom- 
S^iV^^    inates   the   situation.      He   had 

been  given  a  threefold  task  that 
was  beyond  his  power  or  that  of  any  other 
man.  He  had  been  made  responsible  as  War 
Minister  for  England's  part  in  the  conduct 
of  the  struggle.  It  had  belonged  to  him  as 
a  second  task  to  raise  and  train  by  far  the 
largest  armies  ever  known  to  Englishmen, 
Third,  it  had  been  his  duty  to  make  effective 
use  of  agencies  for  the  supply  of  all  kinds  of 
materials  and  munitions  of  war.  It  H'as  hard 
enough  to  enlist  the  men,  give  them  training, 
and  find  suitable  ofScers.  But  the  further 
course  of  the  war  has  shown  that  supplies, 
and  particularly  guns  and  ammunition,  are 
the  greatest  need.  The  recent  defeats  of 
Russia  seem  to  be  due  to  lack  of  such  mate- 
rial. The  organization  on  a  great  scale  of 
the  English  industries  which  can  supply  these 
things  is  the  most  pressing  need.  A  new 
cabinet  office  has  been  created,  and  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  is  now  Minister  of  Munitions, 
and  he,  rather  than  Kitchener,  is  the  man  of 
■  the  hour, — the  foremost  leader  in  the  Empire. 
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BRITAIN'S  NEW  COALITION  WAR  CABINET.  WHICH  TOOK  OFFICE  MAY  27.- 

1,  Arthur  Henderson,  President  of  Ihe  Roard  of  Education  (Lab.);  2,  Aujlen  Chamberlain,  SecreUrr  of 
Stale  for  India  (U.):  S,  T.  M'Kinnon  Wood,  Secretary  for  .Scotland  {L.>;  t.  Winslon  Oiurchill,  Cliancellar  of  tbe 
Duchr  of  laocMtcr  (L.);  f.,  Bonar  Law,  Secretary  of  State  (or  the  Colonic!  (U.) ;  8,  Lord  Kitchener,  Secretary 
«f  Slate  for  War  (N'on-narly) ;  7,  Mr.  Aiquith,  Prime  MiniltcT  and  Firil  Lord  of  the  Treaiury  (L.I:  S,  Lord 
Crcwc,  Urd  I'rcsirteot  of  the  Council  (L.)j  »,  Mr.  Lloyd  (^orge,  Mini.ter  of  Munilioni  <L.)!  10.  Mr,  Lewi* 
llarcourl,  Firal  Cummisiioner  of  Works  (L);  11.  Rcgmald  H'Kcnna,  Chancellor  of  the  lijichcqiier  (L.). 

Sir  Thomas  Shaughnessy,  presi-  in   the   United   Kingdom,   under  prescribed 

''eriaf'pia'i*  d^nt    of    the    Canadian    Pacific  conditions,  at  the  government's  request.     In 

Railroad  sj-stem,  has  been  chosen  the  near  future  there  is  to  be  a  general  tax 

to  direct  in  a  large  \^'ay  the  agencies  on  this  on  all  business  profits,  and  a  great  increase  in 

Eidc    of    the    Atlantic    cooperating    in    Mr.  the  rate  of  the  income  tax. 
Lloyd  George's  efforts   to  create   an   ample 

supply  of  munitions.  The  aroused  ami  cour-  curoatan  ^^  '^  ^""^  '^^*  '"  Russia  the  Czar 
ageous  spirit  of  Canada  in  this  period  is  fniine,—  goes  about  unguarded,  and  that' 
wonderfully  shown,   for  the  benefit  of  our      '""^i"  "•"  there  are  great  signs  of  reform 

readers,    in    an    article    contributed    to    this  and  progress  among  the  people  and  in  the 

number  of  tlie  Rkview  hy  Mr.  J,  P.  Crcrrie,  spirit  of  the  goveriunent.     In  France  there 

who  writes  from  E<imnnton,  but  is  familiar  is  unity,  silence,  anil  unflagging  courage,  but 

with  the  East  as  well  as  the  ^\'cst.     Hritish  a  pervasive  sense  of  the  deep  loss  and  wrong 

officials  are  coming  to  the  United  States  and  of  war.     Germany  goes  on  with  no  break  in 

Canada  to  bring  businesslike  system  into  ex-  her  system  of  war  management  and  supply. 

penditure  of  vast  sums  involved  in  contracts  Organization  pervades  every  department  of 

for  war  supplies.      Meanwhile  Air.    Lloyd  German  activity.     The  normal  iron  output 

George  brought  before  Parliament,   late  in  of  Germany  is  almost  twice  that  of  England, 

June, — vrith  the  assurance  of  almost  immedi-  while  Germany  now  controls  the  large  iron 

ate  pa,ssage, — a   remarkable  bill   placing  all  and  coal  product  of  Belgium,  and  by  far  the 

munition-making  factories  under  government  greater   part    (probably    four-fifths)    of   the 

control,   strictly  limiting  their   profits,   and  iron  and  coal  areas  of  France,  which  lie  in 

providing  for  their  operation  by  a  volunteer  the  Republic's  extreme  northern  belt.    It  was 

army  of  artisans  pledged  to  work  anywhere  only  last  month  that  the  full  nature  and  ex- 
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maUDING  THE  CHIEF  LIBERAL  AND  UNIONIST  LEADERS 

(1»,  Sir  Stanley  BucUmasler,  Lord  Chmcellor  (L.);  13,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Secretarv  of  SUIe  for  Foreign 
AHiii*  (U):  11,  Sic  Jofan  Simon,  Secretary  of  State  for  Home  Affairs  (I~):  IS,  Walter  Runciman,  Preiident 
of  tbe  Board  of  Trade  (L.);  18,  Aiigusline  Birrell,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  (L.);  17,  Walter  Long,  Presi- 
dent o(  the  Local  Government  Board  <U.):  IS,  Lord  Selborne,  Freatdent  of  Ihe  Board  of  Agriculture  (U.): 
10,  Sir  Edward  Caraon,  Allorney-General  (.U.I;  30,  Lord  Curion  of  Kedleaton,  Lord  Privy  Seal  (U.)l  31,  A.  J. 
Balfour,  FiiR  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  (U.);  H.  Lord  Lanadowne,  no  portfolio,   (UJ. 

tent  of  Gcrman/s  advantages  in  this  control  means  is  explained   for  our  readers  in  an 

of  coal,  iron,  and  steel  became  widely  ai>-  article  of  exceptional  clearness  and  value  by 

parent,     German  authorities  now  say  openly  Mr.  Stoddard,  who  wrote  for  us  last  No- 

that  the  turning  over  of  vast  American  re-  vember  regarding  Italy's  position  and  prob- 

sources  for  the  manufacture  of  war  muni-  lems  as  a  neutral.     Our  distinguished  corre- 

tions,  such  as  guns,  cartridges,  and  projcc-  spondent,  Mr.  Yovitchevitch,  the  Montene- 

tiles,  to  the  service  of  the  Allies,  amounts  in  grin  statesman,  writes  of  the  complexity  of 

cflect  to  making  the  United  States  the  most  aims  and  motives  among  the  Balkan  states, 

formidable  of  Germany's  foes.     This  view,  and  both  Mr.  Stoddard  and  Mr.  Simonds 

however,  looks  forward  to  the  second  year  add    to    the    discussion    of    affairs    in    that 

of  the  war,  rather  than  backward  to  the  ^rst.  troubled  region. 

Amtrii^i      Germany's  valor  and  great   re-  ^^^  ^^^^     King  Constantine  seems  to  be  re- 

aaintud      sources    had    helped    Austria    to  Hapmn  m     covering  from  his  dangerous  i II- 

'***"        reorganize  her  shattered  armies,  ***  Baikant    ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  elections  in  Greece 

and  to  share  with   General    Mackensen    in  last  month   resulted   in  a  great  victory  for 

the  credit  of  recapturing  Przemysl  and  the  the  supporters  of  the  former  Prime  Minister, 

rolling    back    af    the    Russian    armies    that  Venizelos.     If  he  had  not  been  opposed  by 

were    occupying    Galicia.      But    Italy's    en-  the  King,  Greece  would  have  joined  the  AI- 

trance  into  the  war  at  that  juncture  created  lies   several    months   ago    and    aided    in   the 

fresh  perils  for  the  empire  of  the  unfortu-  expedition    against    Constantinople.      Italy's 

nate   Frands  Joseph.     He  had   forced  war  program  must,  however,  affect  the  future  ac- 

upon  Serbia,  and  had  found  war  facing  him  tion  of  Greece ;  and  Venizelos  may  not  be 

in  every  direction.    What  Italy's  entrance  able  to  obtain  as  good  a  price  from  the  Allies 
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lor  Greek  aid  now  as  was  offered  to  him  Germany,  which  could  hardly  result  other- 
early  in  the  spring.  Both  Rumania  and  Bui-  wise  than  in  war  between  the  two  countries, 
garia  are  also  in  positions  of  great  difficulty,  The  first  American  note  to  Germany,  foUow- 
and  while  they  have  seemed  most  likely  to  ing  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania,  had  home 
join  the  Allies,  they  have  heen  demanding  as-  date  of  the  15th  of  May.  A  preliminary 
surances  in  the  matter  of  recompense  and  German  reply  had  been  made  on  May  28  and 
reward,  with  rival  demands  hard  to  adjust,  issued  in  the  United  States  on  the  30th. 
The  newspapers  of  the  31st  declared  that  thi3 

It  was  plain  that  no  nation  was  German  note  was  resented  at  Washington  as 

rrniif?fiM    *°  ^"  anything  easily,  or  with-  wholly  unsatisfactory,  and  that  it  would  be 

out     paying     a     terrible     price,  followed,  probably  within  forty-eight  hours, 
Austria  would  have  made  free  concessions  to  by  an  answer  which  President  Wilson  had 
Italy,  of  a  Und  that  Italy  will  not  gain  by  immediately   prepared   and   which    was  per- 
war    witliout    much    sacrifice    of    men    and  emptory,  unsparing,  and  relentless  in  its  ac- 
moncy.      Austria   and    Hungary   will    fight  cusations  and  its  demands.     We  were  told 
desperately  to  hold   their  respective  outlets  that  Ambassador  Gerard  was  about  to  leave 
to   the   jca    at   Trieste    and    Fiumc.      The  Berlin,  that  diplomatic  relations  would  prob- 
mouQtaioceis   of   the    Southern   Tyrol    will  ably  be  severed  at  once,  and  that  Germany 
stni£xle   like   heroes   to    retain   all   but    the  would  be  forced  to  the  alternative  of  humbly 
extreme    southern    tip    of    the    province    of  obeying  our  orders   in  every  particular,   or 
Trcntina    There  is  only  one  gain  that  hun-  else  declaring  war  against  the  United  States. 
drcds  of'  millions  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren in  Europe  desire  above  all  things,  and  Htatnaiur    '^^^    "'°^*    sickening    thing    in 
that  is  the  ■ttainment  of  peace  and  the  right  IS,"'^'^^    American  history,   perhaps,   was 
to  live  securely.     This  must  come  chiefly  the  reckless  gloating  of  American 
through  internal  movements.     The  women  newspapers  over  a  dangerous  situation  that 
of  Germany,  working  with  the  Social  Demo-  they  were  doing  everything  in  their  power 
crats,   must  put  an   end   to  militarism   and  to  create.     President  Wilson's  rejoinder  was 
must  make  Prussia  a  democratic  country  at  ""*  sent  on  June  1,  nor  on  June  2;  and  the 
any  cost  or  sacrifice.     Other  oppressed  peo-  public  was  informed  in  terrorizing  headlines 
pies  must  also  seek  the  day  of  reckoning  with  that  it  was  being  held  back  while  all  the 
their    ruling  caste.      Germany    is   trying   to  dictionaries  were  being  searched  to  find  words 
make  heraelf  believe  that  this  is  a  war  of  «">«  "strong"  and  "emphatic"  with  whidi 
peoples    and    not   one   of    governments    and  _ _       ->.- 
rulers.     But  die  Germans  are  bound  to  face  Mjjj] 
the  truth;  and  the  truth  will  in  due  time  set  Ol 
them  free.    Time  for  a  truce  should  not  be  Ep 
long  delayed.    The  pride  of  kings  and  rulers  ||jf.'; 
should  be  made  to  yield  to  the  demand  of  l{l,' 
outraged  and  suffering  humanity.     America,  llfij 
in  league  with  other  neutral  nations,  should  ^m\\ 
be  ready  to  urge  mediation  and  find  the  basis  1-^ 
for  an  accepted  and  guaranteed  world  peace. 

rtuDof     ^^"»  the  light  of  dear  judg- 
o/         ment  prevails  again  there  will  be 

"*'^''"  profound  gratitude  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  having  taken  a 
course  exactly  opposite  to  that  which  the 
newspapers,  dirough  ten  anxious  days,  had 
announced  that  he  was  going  to  take.  Never 
were  newspaper  headlines  more  reckless  or 
mischief-making.  Knowing  nothing  what- 
ever about  the  plans  of  the  President,  the 
newspapers,  nevertheless,  day  after  day,  from 
the  31st  of  May  to  the  Uth  of  June,  kept 
the  entire  American  public  srirred  up  and  in 

amdous  suspense,  by  declaring  that  the  Prcsi-  waiu"  r^-nolr-  "''  "'''°*'    "°'"'''  ""  """^ 

dent  was  about  to  send  a  rigid  ultimatum  to  From  the  Tribmm  (South  BeDd) 
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to  build  up  the  most  crushing  piece  of  un-  the  value  of  the  note  will  be  found  to  'lie 

diplomatic  rhetoric  ever  launched  by  one  gov-  in   what   it   does  not   say.      Its   affirmative 

trhment  against  another.     Each  day,  begin-  ground  is  that  the  United  States,  as  a  ncil- 

ning  with  early  morning  and  continuing  with  tral   nation   and   speaking   for   all   neutrab, 

hourly  editions  until  bedtime,  came  forth  the  does  not  admit  that  neutral  rights  arc  im- 

newspaper  extras  with  their  alarming  head-  paired  by  the  exigencies  of  one  belligereot 

lines,    shrieking    about    *'the    note!"    **THE  or  another.     Its  effect  on   the  minds  of  a 

note!!"  "THE  NOTE!!!"    The  President  troubled  nation  was  like  that  of  a  beautiful 

had  a  chat  of  a  few  minutes  with  the  Ger-  June  morning,  after  threatening  skies  and 

man  Ambassador,  and  this  was  megaphoned  unverified  predictions  of  floods  and  cydcmes. 
as  a  most  startling  thing.    Finally  the  climax 

of  hysteria  was   reached  when   Mr.   Bryan  AmtricanB     ^"  ^V^^^  o^  reckless  newspaperSy 

resigned  on  June  8  from  his  position  as  Secre-  Haw  Som^    nobody  in  the  United  States  dc- 

tary  of  State,  because  he  could  not  affix  his  i^^^  f^^ohu    ^j^^^    ^^   ^^   draggfcd    into   war. 

signature    to    a    piece    of    diplomatic    corre-  We  have  a  hundred  million  people  in  this 

spondence  so  likely  to  involve  his  country  in  country,  whose  real  and  practical  rights  at 

the  throes  of  a  great  war.     Still  the  public  home  are  very  much  more  important  to  them 

was  kept  in  the  dark  about  the  note  itself,  than   their   technical   and   theoretical  rights 

while  the  newspapers  declared,  with   a  re-  abroad.    There  were  millions  of  people  whis- 

newal  of  their  insane  joy,  that  Bryan's  action  pering   to   one   another,    during   the   period 

proved  all  that  they  had  been  saying  for  ten  when  the  newspapers  were  shrieking  defiance 

days.     Certainly  **the  note"  must  be  loaded  at  Germany,  that  they  did  not  wish  to  be 

with  high   explosives;  and  we  might  confi-  embroiled    in    European   quarrels,    and   that 

dently  believe  ourselves  to  be  on  the  brink  of  they  felt  entitled  to  peace  and  quiet  hene  at 

a  war  with  Germany.    This  would  offer  the  home.     Since  neither  they  nor  any  of.. their 

newspapers   a  prospect   of   using  screaming  neighbors  desired  to  navigate  dangerous  Eu- 

headlines  for  an   indefinitely   long  time  to  ropean  waters  just  now, — as  passengers  on 

come.     ( It  may  be  remarked  parenthetically  belligerent  ships  carrying  munitions  of.  war, 

that  whatever  good  or  bad  effects  great  wars  — they  did  not  see  why  their  somewhat  vague 

may  have   in  other  directions,   they   render  -theoretical  right  to  commit  this  obvious  im- 

the   daily  press  hysterical,   sensational,    and  propriety  should  be  championed  to  the  point 

eager  to  keep  the  public  frenzied, — though  of  being  forced  to  a  sharp  issue.    They  were 

it  is  fair  to  say  that  some  newspapers  have  not  infatuated  with  the  idea  that  many  of 

retained  their  sanity,  even  through  the  past  their  sons  might  have  to  lay  down  their  lives 

two  months.)  to  vindicate  the  consistency  of  dialecticians  at 

Washington  who  were  said  to  be  engaged  in 

"Calm        ^^  length,   on   the   morning  of  exchanging  arguments  with  foreign  go vcrn- 

RatheAhan    June  11,  a  torturcd  and  anxious  ments,    on   questions   of   so-called    "interna- 

^*"''"        nation  was  allowed  to  read  the  tional  law."     Many  of  these  simple  citizens, 

note  that  they  had  been   told  was  fraught  who  had  never  read  a  page  of  the  elementary 

with  the  issue  of  peace  and  war,  and  big  with  textbook    on    international    law    written    by 

the  fate  of  America  for  many  generations  yet  yo\xng  Professor  A,  of  B  College,  were  pri- 

to  come.     It  had  been  dispatched  in  code  to  vatcly  saying  in  their  family  circles  that  they 

Germany  on  the  night  of  the  9th,  but  had  wished  those  "officials"  at  Washington  who 

been  withheld  from  Americans  until  the  11th.  were  being  mysteriously  quoted  every  day  as 

A  more  courteous  and  reassuring  note,  so  far  working  overtime  in  their  endeavor  to  break 

as  form  and  manner  go,  could  not  have  been  into  the  European  quarrel,  would  lock  theii* 

conceived.     Instead  of  giving  the  impression  office  doors  and  go  off  fishing  for  the  entire 

that  somebody  was  picking  a  quarrel,   and  summer.  This  was  the  real  American  feeling. 

that  a  bad  matter  was  being  made  worse  by 

angry  manners,  the  reader  was  not  able  to  .     ^^          To  these  plain  people  we  seemed 

discover  a  single  phrase  or  word  that  was  as  a        to  be  drifting  dangerously  into  a 

provoking  or  hostile  or  recriminator}'.     The  ^"^'^      situation  like  that  of   Europe  a 

note  stood  clearly  for  just  principles;  carried  year  ago.     None  of  the  nations  of  Europe 

no  threats  either  open  or  concealed ;  shut  no  wished  to  fight  against  one  another,  and  none 

door  in  the  face  of  a  calm  study  of  ways  and  of  them  had  anything  to  fight  about.    All  of 

means  by  which  to  remedy  wrong  without  them  were  the  victims  of  obsession  on  the 

perpetrating  greater  wrong.     When  read  in  part  of  their  governing  groups.   There  could 

future  days,  in  the  light  of  historical  facts,  have  been  no  war  in  Europe  if  the  peoples 
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had  been  truly  represented.  The  game  of  ^.^^  ^^^^  All  this  is  said,  not  by  way  of  im- 
nilei3,  politidans,  professional  militarists,  toHn*  plied  criticism  of  the  Administra- 
Imperialist  and  jingo  editors,  and  the  makers  "*  tion  at  Washington,  but  by  way 
of  war  supplies,  is  opposed  to  the  interest  of  of  defense  of  that  Administration  from  the 
ordinary  citizens  and  of  all  women  and  chil-  current  impressions  created  by  alarmist  news- 
dren.  Busy  "foreign  offices"  are  dangerous, —  papers  from  the  time  of  the  sinking  of  the 
"King  Log"  is  safer  than  "King  Stork,"  Lusilania,  on  May  7,  until  well  after  the 
The  United  States  has  not  nearly  as  much  sending  of  President  Wilson's  second  note  to 
cause  to  become  embroiled  in  the  European  Germany,  on  June  9.  The  thing  that  the 
war  as  has  the  Argentine  Republic  or  Brazil,  newspapers  have  utterly  refused  to  explain 
Those  coutitries  have  been  very  much  more  to  their  readers  has  been  always  present  in 
seriously  interrupted  and  disturbed  in  their  the  thoughts  and  plans  of  the  Administra- 
trade  relations  than  has  this  country.  Rela-  tion.  If  a  wrong  is  committed  that  needs 
tively  to  population,  their  citizens  travel  in  to  be  atoned  for  or  redressed,  the  newspapers 
Europe  far  more  than  do  ours;  and  their  talk  "war,"  "war,"  "war"  incessantly.  War 
reasons  for  doing  so  arc  much  more  urgent  proves  nothing,  remedies  nothing,  intensifies 
because  of  personal  and  business  relationships,  wrong.  President  Wilson  and  his  Cabinet 
We  have  no  reason  for  engaging  in  diploma-  are  clearly  aware  that  the  American  people 
tic  duels  with  Germany  or  England  that  any  have  a  right  to  avoid  tvar^ — to  be  secure  and 
other  neutral  nation  does  not  have  in  equal  or  at  peace  here  at  home, — and  that  this  right 
greater  measure.  The  interests  of  Holland  is  paramount.  It  is  an  imbecile  notion  that 
and  the  Scandinavian  countries  are  involved  a  nation's  honor  requires  it  to  go  to  war  for 
in  many  difficult  and  perplexing  ways.  Ours  every  difficulty  or  dispute  that  may  arise. 
ate  involved,  relatively  speaking,  to  a  very  Both  England  and  Germany  have  been  con- 
slight  extent.  Every  American  who  now  goes  stantly  violating  international  law  since  the 
to  Europe  understands  th:  rbks.  The  ques-  outbreak  of  the  war.  But  none  of  these  vio- 
tioDi  at  stake  are  coounon  to  many  countries,  lations  takes  the  form  of  intentional  aggres- 
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mon  or  insult  against  any  neutral  country. 
The  harm  to  neutrals  is  in  all  cases  inciden- 
tal to  the  colossal  and  desperate  character  of 
the  war  itself.  Our  Administration  intends 
to  protest,  calmly  and  without  compromise, 
against  all  kinds  of  disregard  of  the  rights  of 
nfcutrals;  but  unquestionably  our  Govern- 
ment has  no  intention  of  plunging  this  nation 
into  war,  unless  for  reasons  so  clear  and  un- 
mistakable that  millions  upon  millions  of 
plain  citizens,  all  the  way  from  Florida  to 
Puget  Sound,  and  from  Maine  to  California, 
would  agree  unanimously  that  war  was  in- 
evitable. War  should  require  clear  assent. 

Tht  Newspapers  are  run  by  ordinary 
Mtnacttf  human  beings.  In  August  and 
September  of  last  year  these  men 
were  sensitive  to  the  horrible  and  dastardly 
nature  of  warfare  among  civilized  nations, 
and  they  were  clear  in  their  support  of  neu- 
trality, not  merely  as  a  doctrine,  but  as  a 
practical  thing  to  be  worked  for  and,  if  nec- 
essary, to  be  sacrificed  for.  But,  through  this 
awful  year,  war  has  been  coming  to  be  the 
rule,  and  peace  the  exception.  Newspaper 
men,  like  soldiers,  become  accustomed  to 
bloodshed.  There  has  been  a  gradual  but 
profound  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  press 
towards  war,  as  an  evil  in  itself.  Further- 
more, the  public  also  becomes  calloused  and 
loses  its  sensibility,  if  only  the  events  of  war 
are  far  enough  away.  Thus  the  sale  of  large 
editions  and  the  demand  for  "extras"  began 
to  wane.  War  news  of  the  most  appalling 
kind  seemed  tame.  The  only  way  to  stimu- 
late the  appetite  for  sensation  was  to  bring 
things  nearer  home.  Hence  the  use  of  the 
Lusitania  incident  in  large  headlines  for 
many  days,  and  even  weeks,  and  the  attempt 
to  make  it  appear  that,  because  there  were 
well-known  Americans  on  board  the  unfor- 
tunate ship,  the  catastrophe  was  primarily  an 
American  incident  in  the  legal  and  diplo- 
matic sense, — which,  of  course,  it  was  not. 
The  newspapers  seemed  intent  upon  getting 
America  into  war  over  that  bad  affair. 

icro-n  end  i^"^  American  noiy  sojourning 
jteirProptr  m  England  takes  his  chances  of 
'"*  being  killed  by  bombs  dropped 
from  a  German  Zeppelin.  The  dropping  of 
bombs  on  undefended  places  is  repugnant  to 
the  spirit  and  opposed  to  the  rules  of  inter- 
national law.  America  and  all  other  neu- 
tral countries  have  a  right  to  protest  against 
such  warfare,  and  indeed  ought  to  do  so 
more  vigorously  than  they  have  yet  done. 
But  the  killing  of  an  American  In  England, 


in  such  fashion,  ought  not  to  be  so  dealt  with 
in  diplomacy  as  to  result  in  the  requiring  of 
millions  of  Americans  to  sacrifice  their  dear- 
est treasures  at  the  feet  of  the  god  of  war. 
It  is  quite  time  that  the  American  public 
should  have  it  out  with  the  American  news- 
papers. If  we  were  destined  to  have  trouble 
with  Germany,  it  should  have  been  long 
months  ago,  when  Belgium  H'as  invaded.  It 
is  true  we  were  not  signers  of  the  original 
treaty  which  especially  guaranteed  the  neu- 
trality of  Belgium.  The  signers  were  Prus- 
sia, France,  and  England,  But  we  were 
signers  of  a  recent  treaty  drafted  at  The 
Hague  which  laid  down  the  rights  of  neu- 
trals, as  well  as  their  duties,  in  time  of  war; 
and  it  will  always  remain  a  matter  for  hon- 
est difference  of  opinion  whether  or  not  the 
United  States  and  all  other  neutral  govern- 
ments should  not  have  made  prompt  protest 
in  Belgium's  behalf,  and  perhaps  have  fol- 
lowed protest  by  an  ultimatum.  Germany's 
action  was  so  swift,  however,  and  Belgium 
was  so  quickly  in  the  position  of  a  belliger- 
ent,— with  England  and  France  presumably 
able  to  make  good  their  Belgian  guarantee, — 
that  there  seemed  little  if  any  practical  way 
of  giving  official  expression  to  the  disap- 
proval of  neutral  nations.  Our  Government 
thought  it  wise  to  say  nothing  on  the  subject. 
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A  LmniH  Nevertheless,  the  attack  upon 
o/Hiitniit  Belgium  was  a  threat  against 
K—dtd  j|jg  safety  of  every  neutral  coun- 
try, particularly  against  those  which,  like  the 
United  States,  have  very  small  military 
equipment.  The  United  States  ought  now, 
■without  further  delay,  to  take  steps  looking 
toward  a  league  of  nations  for  strengthening 
the  safety  of  those  that  choose  to  live  at  peace 
minding  their  own  business.  As  regards 
Germany's  present  course  in  making  a  zone 
of  torpedo  warfare  around  England,  it  is 
true  that  neutral  rights  are  concerned.  But, 
when  reduced  to  real  values,  the  contrast  is 
almost  as  wide  as  possible.  Both  England 
and  Germany  are  denying  to  neutrals  their 
dear  right  to  sail  in  certain  waters  without 
Iiann  or  molestation.  This  is  very  incon- 
venient for  countries  like  Holland,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Norway,  having  a  great  deal  of 
shipping  and  being  close  to  the  affected 
zones.  But  even  to  them  it  is  as  the  small 
dust  in  the  balance  when  compared  with  the 
menace  to  all  neutral  rights  involved  in  Gcr- 
many's  ruthless  subjugation  of  Belgium.  As 
for  ourselves,  we  have  so  few  merchant  ships, 
and  so  little  real  need  of  taking  risks  in  the 
danger  belts,  that  neither  England's  illegal 
blockade  of  Germany  nor  Germany's  reckless 
terrorism  along  the  British  coasts  hurts  us 
fatally  in  any  rights  that  our  duties  or  inter- 
ests require  us  to  exercise.  We  claim  our 
ri^ts;  yet  for  safety  we  may  postpone  their 


^^  It  is  well  worth  while,  then,  for 
auium  our  Government  to  state  clearly 
***"  to  all  belligerents,  both  the  prac- 
tical and  the  theoretical  rights  of  neutrals. 
But  it  is  ulso  £Ood  statesmanship  and  sound 
amnnao  seote  to  deal  patiently  and  carefully 
widi  incidents  as  they  arise.  Meanwhile 
there  are  many  things  that  the  citizen  should 
undentan^i  as  belonging  within  the  realm 
of  his. freedom  of  action.  It  is  entirely  per- 
IiumUc  to  take  the  ground  that  one  will  not 
allow  hii  friends,  particularly  women  and 
diildren,  to  travel  to  Europe  on  ships  carry- 
ing mtmitioiis  of  war  for  the  supply  of  a  bel- 
ligerent. Good  Americans  must  see  that 
this  adds  insult  to  injury.  While  there  is 
no '  Inr  that  interferes  with  the  manufac- 
ture, sale,  and  export  of  guns,  powder,  and 
other  munitions,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  on 
the  odier  hand,  that  there  is  no  principle 
ritfaer  of  law  or  ethics  that  requires  any- 
body to  go  into  this  sort  of  tralHc.  The 
people  who  are  doing  it  have  no  motive  ex- 
cept to  make  money.     The  nations  at  war 


arc  all  of  them  losing  money;  and  their  citi- 
zens are  making  sacrifices  of  life  and  fortune. 

A  Matttr  ^^  Americans  have  proclaimed 
0/  to  all  nations  the  coming  day 
Ghoic,  ^^^^  sv^otAs  should  be  beaten 
into  plowshares.  We  are  not  now  obliged 
to  convert  our  plowshares  into  swords,- — 
for  the  use  of  our  impoverished  neighbors  at 
three  times  the  ordinary  price  of  weapons  1 
The  war  has  stopped  the  vast  European 
trade  of  the  Internationa]  Harvester  Com- 
pany in  all  kinds  of  farm  machines  and  im- 
plements. This  company,  indeed,  might, 
have  been  tempted  to  use  its  idle  factories 
for  the  making  of  rifles  and  various  kinds  of 
war  supplies.  But  we  have  not  heard  that 
it  has  chosen  to  enter  this  lucrative  trade. 
Nor  have  we  seen  it  stated  that  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  with  its  exceptional 
facilities,  is  entering  the  market  for  big  guns 
and  ammunition.  There  is  no  feasible  way, 
it  would  seem,  by  which  the  Government 
can  discourage  the  making,  selling,  and  load- 
ing upon  ships  of  these  materials  for  wa- 
ging war.  It  is  not  a  very  handsome  thing 
to  be  mixed  up  in  a  war  with  the  sole  motive 
of  gain,  rather  than  that  of  patriotism  or 
principle.  This,  however,  is  a  matter  for  the 
private  judgment  of  those  concerned. 
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BOTH  FCMl  PEACE,  BUT  BV  DIFFERENT  ROUTES 

From  ihe  Tribunt    (Chicago) 

'Attttiifnm  Bit  when  such  supplies  Sre  near-  B' an-t      ^''     '^O'^n's     resignation,     on 

a  oiffvtnt    ing  the  scene  where  they  are  to  rAiarmine     June  8,  created  a  real  sensation 

""        be  brought  into   actual   use   for  •'/o'"""™    because    of     the    circumstances, 

the  killing  of  men,  the  ship  that  bear^  them  For  ten  days  the  newspapers  had   tortured 

is    in    reality    as   much    an    instrument    and  the  public  into  a  mood  that  had  passed  from 

agency  of  war  as  if  she  carried  great  guns  uneasiness  to  one  of  almost  agonizing  sas- 

on  her  own  decks.     It  is  much  to  he  feared  pense, — all    with    regard    to    the    mysterious 

that  a  nation  engaged  in  desperate  warfare  "note."    The  President  had  been  represented 

will  not  be  wholly  punctilious  and  correct  in  as  a  sort  of  High   Priest  in  the  Holy  of 

observing  the  time-honored  custom  of  "visit  Holies; — or  like  a  Moses  cnv*eloped  in  cloud 

and  search,"  when  the  war  itself  is  largely  who  was  in  due  time  to  emerge  with  tablets 

dependent  upon  the  arrival  of  war  supplies,  of  stone  upon  which  were  to  be  found  cn- 

And  this  is  especially  true  when  the  supplies  graved  such  words  of  finality  as  must  dcter- 

come  from  a  neutral   country  that  has,  di-  mine  the   fate  of  an   anxious  people,      Sud- 

vertcd  its  normal  industrial  activities  to  the  denly  it  was  announced   that   the  Secretary 

abnormal  making  of  such  munitions, — in  an  of  State  had  resigned,  and  that  his  resigna- 

atmosphere  of  speculative  greed  for  profits,  tion  had  been  promptly  accepted.     This  was 

Under  such  circumstances,  let  us  repeat,  it  taken  to  mean  that  the  President's  course  wai 

is  in  bad  taste  for  American  citizens  to  take  tending  towards  war,  while  Bryan  without 

passage  with  these  munition  cargoes,  and  still  avail  was  counseling  peace  methods.     In  his 

expect  their  Government  to  busy  itself  about  letter  of  resignation,  which  was  given  to  the 

their  safety.     It  is  the  right  of  the  private  public  immediately,  Mr.  Bryan  declared: 
■  American  citizen  to  demand  that  passenger 

ships  carry  no  war  munitions.     It  is  his  right  You  have  prepsred  for  (rii..m>».on  to  the  Ger- 

^    '^    .,      /,            ...             ,                          ,     -^  man   Government   a   note  in  which  I  cannot  join 

to   sail.    If    possible,    under    a    neutral    fia^,  wiihoui  violating  what  I  deem  to  be  an  oblieadoD 

rather  than  that  of  a  belligerent.     It  is  his  to  my  coutitry,  and  the  isiue  involved  is  ofiuch 

further   right  to   sail,    if   possible,   under  his  raoment  that  to  remain   a  member  of  the  cabinet 

own  flag,  rather  than  that  of  any  other  coun-  "'"''''  ^. "'  ■""'"'  't  *""."  ''  """'f  K'"  ^ 

,f,.    ,        ..  ■     f   II     (         11                 ■  1  cause  which  ii  nearest  my  heart,  namely,  the  pre- 

try.     If  his  heart  is  full  of  zeal  for  one  side  veniion  of  war. 
or  the  other  in  the  European  struggle,  he 

may  cross  the  sea  as  best  he  can  and  offer  to  Referring  specifically  to  "the  problems  aris- 

cnlist  and  fight.     Or  he  may  show  the  lofty  ing  out  of   the  use  of  submarines  against 

spirit  of  a  certain  Boston  lady  who  offered  merchantmen,"  Mr.  Bryan  further  told  the 

to  send  her  son.     Thus  one  may  go  and  take  President  that  "we   find  ourselves  differing 

his  chances  under  a  belligerent  flag.     But  irreconcilably  as  to  the  methods  which  should 

American  common  sense  is  quite  opposed  to  be  employed."    He  added  that  as  a  private 

taking  "joy  rides"  on  the  ammunition  wagon  citizen  he  would  endeavor  to  promote  the 

amidst  European  scenes  of  carnage,  and  dien  ends  which  the  President  had  in  view  but 

expecting  Uncle  Sam  to  furnish  insurance,  did  not  "feel  at  liberty  to  use." 
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It  b  not  strange  that  the  public 

iuMotT"/  should  have  been  worried  on 
reading  these  words.  Mr.  Biyan 
the  President  had  presumably  been  work- 
in  great  harmony  for  two  years;  and  this 

ik  could  only  mean,  in  the  common  csti- 

aon,  that  President  Wilson  was  going  to 

ow    the   advice  of    the   newspapers,    and 

voice  Germany  to  an  immediate  dcclara- 

lof  war.      It   was  hard    to   wait,   after 

■an's  alarming  words  of  Tuesday,  until 
note  itself  was  made  public  Friday  morn- 
Then  a  few  millions  of  people  felt  as 

■Jiey  had  been  subjected  to  a  rather  un- 

■  practical  joke,  or  some  kind  of  needless 

X.      For  never  was  a  state  paper  more 

:  cither  from  stinging  phrases  on  the 
hand,  or  from  the  hard  logic  that  corners 

adversary  and  leaves  no  room  for  escape 

the  other  hand.  So  far  as  we  are  aware, 
note  itself  disarmed  all  its  anticipatory 

ics.     It  was  not  belligerent,   it  was  not 

aic     Mr.  Wilson  had  indulged  in  none 

lis  flashes  of  irony.     He  had  put  into  it 

e  of  his  charm  of  stjle.    It  was,  in  short, 

ely  a  suitable  rejoinder  to  the  German    „  ,,.„  ..  . 

-!•.  1  I  HAMLET  V.   S.   A.    [an   ENGLISH   VIEW  OF    WILSOkI 

K^r.      Ihe  sentences   were   rather   long       (Scene:    The   ramMrts   of   tbe   whUe   Houm) 

dull.       Except    for    one    or    two    phrases         I'tr^tsttn  Wilson:     ■'■The  time  is  oul  of  ioii)t_^     O 

favorite  words,  it  bore  no  marks  at  all    *''voice°'of*'co"  KooBeveh"'(oH™  '"-Thai"  »d1'''' 

VoodrOW  Wilson's  composition.  From   Punch    (London) 

i^^^j,^      It  was  feared  that  Mr.  Bryan's    impression  created  abroad  was  that  of  Amer- 
H^Htf       resignation  might  be  regarded  in    ican  union  and  strength,  rather  than  of  di- 
Germany  as  evidence  of  divided    vision  and  weakness,  inasmuch  as  the  Admin- 
icils,   and    might   thus   hamper    the    fur-    istration    did    not    allow    the    Secretary    of 
course  of  diplomatic  proceedings.     And    State's  personal  views  and  feelings  to  alter 
fig  this  serious  view  of  the  matter,  a  great    'ts  line  of  action.      Mr.  Bryan  had  desired 
y  leading  American  newspapers  went  so    to  proceed  in  a  different  way;  but  he  seems 
as  to  denounce  Mr,  Bryan  as  acting  in    to   have   had    incidents   in    mind,   while   the 
ly  that  was  morally  if  not  legally  treason-    President    was    dwelling    upon     principles. 
This,  of  course,  was  quite  silly.     The    Germany  had,   in  a  supplemental  communi- 
cation of  June   1,   admitted  the   President's 
principles    as   applying    to    the    cases  of    the 
Cusking  and  the  Gulfligkt.     This  had  gone 
very  far  to  clear  up  the  situation.     In  the 
matter  of  the  Lusitanui,  Germany  had  made 
certain    allegations   of    fact    as    to    the    bel- 
ligerent nature   and   character  of    the   ship, 
which  might  if  true  have  affected  somewhat 
the    principles    involved.      The     President 
sweeps  away,  however,  those  errors  of  fact, 
and  holds  to  the  main  principle  of  the  hu- 
mane   treatment   of    innocent    passengers   in 
the  case  of  a  ship  which  was  predominantly 
engaged   in   the  passenger   business.     With 
great  serenity  of  tone  and  propriety  of  man- 
■wviu    *Hn  THR  DPPi>iwiMi~   tBiDiT  "^'''  ^^-  Wilson's  note  makes  its  clear  dis- 

BBYAN     AND    THE    KEPSOVING     SPIRIT  ,^,,  , 

.  .lU^  ^t  QCDtralitr  protesiB  lo  Mr.  Brjan  againat  tinctions.  1  he  more  trequcntly  and  carefully 
rame  b»  Ihe  aticmpi  to  justify  under  the  President's  note  is  read,  the  more  con- 
war  nunitioiu  busmess)  ,  ■  i       •      . 

a  KU444Ttdatich  (Berlin)  vincing  and  reasonable  do  its  positions  seem 
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to  be.     The  note  gives  great  prominence  to       It   is   for   these   reasons   that  my   feetins   about 
the  suggestion   that   the   United   States  Gov-  y*""-   retirement   from    ihe    Secretaryship   of   Stat* 
z^      n  L       II.  ■.    _      J     IE        ■      Roes  so  much  deeper  than  reeret.     I  sincerely  de- 

eminent  will  be  glad  to  use  its  good  offices  in  ^.^^^  j,  Our  objects  are  the  same,  and  we  ought 
an   attempt  to  nnd   some  basis  lor  an  under-   to  pursue  ihem  together. 

standing  between  Germany  and  England  "by  I  yield  to  your  desire  only  because  I  must,  and 
which  the  character  and  conditions  of  war  "'**"  ">  ''i*'  y"  Godspeed  in  the  parting.  W« 
upon  ,he  „.  ma,  be  changed."  ^'jl^  ^'TZ  T'k  !"  .f.'  ItZ  ".7"  «£ 


wiiion       TliPte  need  be  no  doubt  in  any 
and        quarter  as  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 

B'l/an       Bryan  was  greatly  esteemed  by  -.^  .         ,        -j    i      m     n        > 

.u     Ti       J     .       J  1,       II     (  u-        II ■  "  IS  to  be  said  that  IVlr.  Uryan  s  cxpres- 

the  President  and  by  all  of  his  colleagues  m  -                          „           ,.  .        j    r      .          l  ^ 

»!,    r>  k-     »    I.  ■      /.      .1,            .u  .  .k    u    1  sions  were  equally  cordial,  and,  further,  that 

the  Cabinet.  It  is  often  the  case  that  the  best  .,                             j   i                ■    i        ■ 

L          L     II  ■       ■                          L  ..  they     were     regarded     as    entirely    sincere, 

way  to  take  such  affairs  is  to  accept  what  — '      -      •       ?:                      „ .     ■!  . 


way   [u    laKC   aucii   aiiairs   is   lo   iiLccui   wiiai  t-.          ,       .         ,■                ,          i-  i       •  i 

.,'                    J    .  ,         .    I     .        J  Ihose  having  direct  and  confidential  sources 

those  concerned  state  as  to  facts  and  reasons.  ,-,           ■,          ,           11          11          i_ 

Tk.  T)  ^.-A  „.',  1  ...     «f  I   „„  o  ■..  .,«.,i,i»  °*  mtormation  have  been  able  to  declare  that 

1  he  rresidents  letter  01  June  0  is  notable,  »«     d            .     j           !_■  u  -      l                      j 

„.,j    ...-11    k„  -    ;„    „i^^.    ;„    .1.      !.■.. .   „(  Mr.  Dryan  stood  very  high  ir  fl"- "=»•■'•>"  !in<l 

and   will  have   its  place   in   the   history  01  .     -,.     ,    ,          •      /^  l 

A : rr.r„.    La    „..ki:„    „«„:„     \\t^  good-will  of  the  entire  Cab 


American   politics  and   public   affairs.     We 


the  esteem  and 
good-will  of  the  entire  Cabinet.     It  is  also 

quote  it,  therefore,  without  abridgement:       "''  ''>'  "?'V'".'°™,"'  ">".*«  he  was  high- 

ly    regarded    by    the    foreign    diplomats    at 

My  Dear  Mb.  B«van:     I  accept  your  resiRna-    Washington,   who   found   him   always    ready 

lion  only  because   you   insist  upon  us  acceptance;    ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^j  indefatigable  in  his  de- 

snd  I  accept  H  wiih  much  more  Ihan  deep  regret, —  .  1       r  1  ■     j  t-l 

■with  a  feeling  of  personal  sorrow.  votion  tO  the  Work  of  his  department.     The 

Our   two  years   of   close   a'sociaiion   have   been    newspaper  attacks  upon  Mr.  Bryan  have  not, 

very  delightful   10   me.     Our  judgments   have  ac-    therefore,   represented  the  feeling  or  point  of 

corded  in  praclieally  eve^-  matter  of  official  duty   ^^^^^  ^f  ((,(,5^  ^^^f_  concerned  at  Washington. 

and  ot  public  policy  unlil   now;   your  support  or 

the  work  and  purposes  of  the  Administration  has 

been  generous  and   loyal  beyond  praise;  your  de-  atyan  '*  ''^*  never  been  the  opinion 

votion  to  the  duties  of  your  great  office  and  your  /b  m*  Wrong  of  most  of  the  men  competent  to 
eagerness  to  take  advantage  of  every  great  oppor-  P«'tl«<  judgment   that   Mr.    Bryan 

tuntly  tor  service  it  atlorded  has  been  an  example  '      ■  ■       -  i_.     t  c-  r   r> 

to  the  rest  of  us;  you  have  earned  our  affection-  ^^l*  '"  ""«  "ght  place  as  Secretary  of  State, 
ale  admiration  and  friendship.  Even  now  we  are  His  work  IS  that  of  influencing  popular  audl- 
tiot  separated  in  the  object  we  seek,  but  only  in  ences,  as  a  Speaker  on  the  platform.  He  is 
the  method  by  which  we  seek  it.  ^  powerful  campaigner  for  the  causes  that  he 

believes  in.  He  hates  war,  and  there  is  no 
cause  just  now  so  important  as  that  of  per- 
manent peace  based  upon  the  triumph  of  lib- 
erty and  justice.  He  hates  the  evils  of  drink, 
and  feels  impelled  to  take  a  popular  part  in 
the  great  agitation  for  nation-wide  prohibi- 
tion. He  did  not  find  it  possible,  as  Secre- 
tary of  State,  to  avoid  going  out  from  time 
to  time  to  address  large  audiences  on  his 
favorite  themes.  Sometimes  he  was  away 
making  speeches  when  the  established  eti- 
quette of  a  portfolio  like  his  would  have  re- 
quired that  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
be  referred  to  in  the  papers  as  "silently  and 
vigilantly  on  duty  at  his  post."  Furthermort, 
Mr.  Bryan  has  continued,  through  these 
two  years  of  his  secretarj'ship,  to  run  his  po- 
litical periodical  known  as  the  Commoner. 
Nor  has  he  left  its  readers  in  doubt  as  to  bis 
immense  activity  in  the  conduct  of  this  organ. 

A*  Enitor     ^^'^'^  month  it  has  fairly  teemed 

0/  (*•        with    editorials    signed    "W.    J. 

rnmontr     Rryan."      These   have    had    the 

"good  bve,  bill,  take  keer  o*  youbself"  shockingly  free  and  dashing  tone  of  the  most 

Fcam  the   TimciDupatch    (Ricbmond)  unrestrained  partisan  editor  of  the  old  schooj. 
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They  have  lambasted  the  Republicans,  wheth- 
er as  a  party  or  as  individuals.  Never  in  the 
history  of  America  has  a  Secretary  of  State 
openly  carried  on  outside  activities  that  were 
so  far  from  the  supposed  traditions  and  digni- 
ties of  the  office  as  Mr.  Bryan's  rough-and- 
tumble  signed  editorial  screeds  that  have  ap- 
peared in  vast  numbers  in  the  successive  issues 
of  the  Commoner.  This  editorializing  has  evi- 
dently been  done  as  the  minor,  side  task  of  a 
vigorous  and  exuberant  personage,  to  whom 
politics  is  as  the  breath  of  his  nostrils,  and 
who  could  not  allow  himself  to  be  restrained 
from  having  his  word  upon  every  matter 
pending  in  Congress,  or  in  the  different 
States,  or  in  the  courts  of  law.  In  his  May 
number,  for  example,  besides  many  other 
signed  editorials,  he  deals  with  the  case  of 
Barnes  versus  Roosevelt  with  delightful  im- 
partiality, averring  the  political  badness  of 
both  of  these  men  who,^not  belonging  to 
the  Democratic  party, — are  equally  to  be 
regarded  as  public  enemies.     This  rollicking  From  the  Tribane  (Lo«  Angeles) 

partisanship  of  Bryan's  belongs  to  the  meth- 
ods  of  thirty  years  ago.     It   ill  becomes  a   and  his  personal  work  secured  Mr.  Wilson's 
Secretary  of  State  in  this  serious  epoch.  nomination.     If  Mr,  Bryan  had  been  in  die 

Senate,  or  in  the  House  as  Speaker  or  floor 
-  Nothing  quite  like  Mr.  Bryan's  leader, — he  could  have  cooperated  with  the 

Mo*  flHn  withdrawal  from  .a  harmonious  work  of  the  Administration  and  would  not 
ptruntn  Qgjjinej  at  a  critical  moment  has  have  gone  into  the  Cabinet.  From  the  stand- 
happened  in  our  political  annals.  Lincoln  point  of  party  unity,  it  seemed  best  to  Mr, 
and^Sewiwd  differed  greatly  at  limes;  but  Wilson  to  have  Mr.  Bryan  in  the  Cabinet, 
our  foreign  business  was  done  through  the  and  this  meant  the  foremost  place. 
Department   of    State,    and    the    differences 

were  not  published  in  the  newspapers.  We  on  t  ^^  ^^  largely  owing  to  Mr. 
now  know  that   Mr.   Lincoln  had   a  good  Fornei       Bryan's     influence     and     efforts 

deal  to  do  with  the  penning  or  revision  of  f^""'—      (hat  the  party  was  held  together 

important  diplomatic  notes,  but  it  was  not  to  pass  the  tariff  bill,  the  currency  bill,  the 
known  at  the  time.  Our  system  contem-  trade  commission  bill,  and  other  parts  of  the 
plates  the  carrying  on  of  executive  business  Administration  program.  But  when  it  came 
through,  the  Cabinet  officers,  and  Mr.  Wil-  to  the  important  duties  of  his  department,  it 
son  has  been  our  foremost  advocate  of  such  a  has  not  seemed  that  the  President  at  any 
system.;- When,  therefore,  he  openly  and  time  relied  chiefly  upon  his  Secretary  of 
avowedly  superseded  the  Secretary  of  State  State.  The  Mexican  policy,  including  the 
in  the  preparation  of  diplomatic  papers  and  seizure  of  Vera  Cruz  and  the  subsequent 
in  consultation  with  Ambassadors,  it  was  withdrawal,  has  from  the  first  been  regarded 
evident  that  he  could  not  accomplish  the  as  Wilson's  rather  than  Bryan's.  The  sharp 
things  that  he  believed  to  be  necessary  reversal  of  attitude  as  respects  the  rights  of 
through  the  Department  head;  and  this  of  our  coastwise  trade  in  the  Panama  Canal, 
itself  should  have  been  regarded  as  equiva-  with  the  acceptance  of  English  contentions 
lent  to  a  dismissal  or  to  a  request  for  resig-  that  had  been  rejected  by  Taft  and  Knox, 
nation.  In  arranging  his  Cabinet,  Mr,  Wil-  was  regarded  as  Wilson's  and  not  Bry- 
son  had  two  objects:  (1)  the  leadership  an's  policy.  It  has  been  highly  unfortunate 
and  control  of  the  Democratic  party  for  the  that  during  the  past  year,  when  every  other 
■ake  of  obtaining  united  action  upon  a  legis-  nation  has  found  it  necessary  to  put  its  de- 
lative  program;  (2)  the  efficient  conduct  of  partment  of  foreign  affairs  in  the  hands  of 
the  business  of  the  several  departments.  Mr.  men  of  great  experience  and  weight,  this 
Bryan  was  the  leader  of  the  party  faction  country  should  have  had  as  Secretary  of  State 
diM  triumphed  in  the  Baltimore  convention,  a  man  not  regarded  by  his  own  chief  as  com> 
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petent  to  write  diplomatic  notes  or  handle  mor  was  last  month  associating  with  tlife  ap- 
delicate  situations.  The  Secretary  should  be  pointment.  There  was  a  somewhat  general 
better  qualified  than  the  President.  feeling  that  unless  Mr.  Lane  or  Mr.  Garri- 

son should  be  transferred  to  the  post  it  would 
Our  parties  are  not,  like  those   be  hard  to  find  as  suitable  a  Secretary  as  Mr. 
FonoHtn      ^^    England,   essential   divisions.    Lansing  himself,  though  he  may  or  may  not 
Ours  are  rival  organizations  of  belong  in  the  ranks  of  the  Democratic  party, 
politicians.     When  matters  of  great  gravity   so  far  as  the  public  has  ever  heard.     He  is 
arise,  such  as  may  involve  peace  and  war,    evidently  a  good  American,  a  trained  diplo- 
this  country  cannot  be  ruled  by  a  party,  be-  mat,  and   a  competent  ofHciai.     Who  cares 
cause  party  distinctions  are  forgotten.     For  what  party  ticket  he  has  usually  voted  ?   But, 
the  Secretaryship  of  State  Mr.  Wilson  ought   if  named,  he  should  be  Secretary  in  fact, 
to  have  the  best  man  in  the  country.     He 

will  make  a  mistake  if  he  believes  that  it  is  TKUnttii,  ^'""^^  resigning,  Mr.  Bryan  has 
wise  for  him  to  be  President  and  Secretary  Praiitit  "arvaa  been  in  his  proper  sphere,  and 
« of  State  at  the  same  time.     Our  system  of  '■•a((«       everybody    is    the    gainer.      His 

government  does  not  work  upon  those  lines,    talks  about  the  war  and  about  the  making  of 
Obviously  the   department   should    have   its  peace  and  its  future    safeguards    have    been 
<x>unselors  and  assistants,  and  effective  organ-  eminently  wise  and  sensible.    The  newspaper 
ization.     Upon  the  retirement  of  Mr.  John   assertions  that  he  was  going  out  to  fight  the 
Bassett    Moore   as   Counselor  of    the    State    President,  split  the  Democratic  party,   and 
Department,  at  the  cndof  the  first  year  of  become  a  rival  candidate  for  the  nomination, 
this  Administration,  Mr.  Robert  Lansing,  of  have  not  been  justified  by  any  word  or  act 
Watcrtown,   N,   Y,,   was  appointed   in   his  of  the  great  campaigner.     He  has  been  pro- 
place.      In   our    issue    for  April,    1915,   we    claiming  the  value  of  those  treaties  of  his 
published  an  excellent  article  by  Dr.  James  which  call  for  investigation  and  delay  before 
Brown   Scott,   setting   forth   Mr.    Lansing's  the  outbreak  of  war  between  nations.     In  the 
exceptional  value  and  ability  in  the  depart-  days  to  come,  it  will  appear  that  Mr.  Bryan 
mcnt.     He  has  already  taken  high  rank  as  had  really  done  one  great  and  splendid  piece 
an    authority    upon    points    of   international   of  work  as  Secretary  of  State,  in  that  he  had 
law,    and    his    -immediate    appointment    by  secured  the  signature  of  about  thirty  treaties 
President  Wilson  as  "Secretary  ad  interim,"   between  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
to  take  Mr.  Bryan's  place  until  a  permanent  tries,  requiring  that  unsettled  disputes  should 
appointment  should  be  made,  was  regarded   be  submitted  to  impartial  inquiry,  ■  and  that 
on  all  hands  as  the  right  step  to  take.     It  is   in  all  cases  there  should  be  an  interval  of  a 
not  necessary  to  mention  the  names  that  ru-   full  year  for  mediation  or  arbitration  before 
resort  to  arms.     He  very  justly  says  that  if 
the   issue   between   Austria   and    Serbia  had 
thus  been  dealt  with,  the  present  war  would 
have  been  avoided.     We  are  certainly  bound 
by  our  own  treaties  and  proposals;  and  it  is 
impossible    to    Imagine    that    this    country 
would  go  to  war  upon    any    defined    issues 
without  being  willing  to  adopt  the  method  of 
settlement  which  we  have  been  urging  upon 
the  entire  world  for  just  such  emergencies. 

Ctrtaiit  vita/M  ^^'^'  ^T^'i  must  have  been  mis* 

oBrf  taken     In     supposing     that     the 

*•"'«"      President     would     hesitate     to 

adopt  such  plans  in  case  of  a  difference  with 

Germany.     What  the  newspapers,  and  also 

Mr.  Br>'an,  do  not  seem  to  remember,  is  that 

there  has  not  yet  arisen  any  specific  and  un- 

solvable  differences  with  Germany.    We  are 

", --■;-^H^ls^^^i],^^;^^->--  engaged  in  the  diplomatic  treatment  of  cer- 

^""'^^    ~^  '       ^""^  tain  principles  and  incidents,  with  a  view  to 

THE  HELM  settling  them  by  direct  diplomatic  nccotia- 

DEfni.  D.  c.)  tion.    We  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  pmnt 
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of  needing  to  invoke  courts  of  inquiry  or 
boards  of  arbitration.  Mr.  Bryan  further 
thinks  that  the  Government  should  not  have 
permitted  American  citizens  to  travel  on 
belligerent  ships,  or  upon  those  carrying  am- 
munition. Here  again  he  seems  to  be  right 
in  his  objects,  but  mistaken  in  proposed 
methods.  There  are  plenty  of  people  besides 
the  President  of  the  United  States  capable  of 
advising  people  not  to  be  reckless  or  foolish, 
nor  needlessly  to  embarrass  the  Government. 
There  has  never  been  any  time  when,  as  a 
man  of  influence,  or  as  a  high  official,  it  was 
not  Mr.  Bryan's  privilege  to  advise  and 
warn  Americans  to  keep  away  from  Euro- 
pean war  dangers  in  so  far  as  possible.  This 
is  exactly  the  kind  of  advice  the  administra- 
tion has  given  Americans  with  regard  to  war 
troubles  and  dangers  in  Mexico.  Surely  the 
Secretary  of  State  is  a  high  enough  official 
to  say  what  he  pleases  to  Americans  on  sub- 
jects of  that  kind  without  consulting  the 
President  or  anybody  else.  But  this  was  a 
minor  matter,  quite  apart    from    the    main 

issue  with  which  President  Wilson  was  deal-  of  State  and  the  British  foreign  office,  have 
ing.  Mr.  Bryan's  statement  involves  a  con-  made  it  far  more  difficult  to  deal  with  Ger- 
fusion  as  between  sensible  warning  and  legal  many  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the 
prohibition.  case.     Mr.    Bryan,    as    Secretary    of    State, 

would  have  done  well  to  send  a  very  "firm" 
All  that  Mr.  Bryan  says  as  to  note  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  not  later  than  the 
'iS^'S^-  tlic  difference  between  force  and  middle  of  last  March, 
persuasion  in  the  dealings  of  na- 
tions is  sound  and  true.  But  the  second  note  Mtxum  ^*  ^^"  beginning  of  June,  our 
to  Germany,— unlike  the  firet  one,  which  *^^  Gcyemment  began  to  take  open 
Bryan  signed, — seems  to  follow  the  rxilc  p{  ""  notice  once  more  of  conditions  in 
persuasion,  and  not  to  embody  an  ultimatum.  Mexico.  The  President  issued  an  important 
One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  American  statement  which,  stripped  of  polite  phrases, 
citizens  remarked  in  private  talk,  late  in  warned  the  several  factional  leaders  in  Mex- 
May,  that  it  was  the  Gulfiight  case,  not  the  'co  that  they  must  come  together  or  the 
Lusilania,  that  had  endangered  peace  be-  United  States  would  intervene.  The  war- 
tween  Germany  and  the  United  States.  But  ring  factions  are  told  to  "set  up  a  govern- 
Germany's  note  of  June  1  is  accepted  by  the  men*  at  Mexico  City  which  the  great  powers 
President  as  satisfactory  in  respect  to  the  oi  the  world  can  recognize  and  deal  with— 
Gulfiight  and  the  Gushing.  The  most  im-  a  government  with  whom  the  program  of  the 
portant  of  Mr.  Bryan's  serial  statements  of  revolution  will  be  a  business  and  not  merely 
last  month  was  that  issued  to  the  German-  a  platform."  The  address  concludes  with  the 
Americans.      It  must  now  seem  obvious  to    following  sentence : 

everybody  that  a  strict  insistence  by  our  Gov-       ,,    ,.        .  .  „    ,         .      .,  , 

crnment  upon  the  rights  of  neutral  com-  ^^^^^  accommodate  thiir  difftr.ices  and  uni» 
merce,  from  the  very  begmning  of  the  war,  for  this  great  purpose  within  a  very  short  time, 
irould  have  been  to  the  advantage  of  all  na-  il>is  Government  will  be  constrained  to  decide 
tions,  and  would  probably  have  prevented  ?'''"  ™an»  should  be  employed  by  the  United 
-i      1  .■        .  ,  *-,  r  t.  L         •         Stales  in  order  to  help  Meuco  save  herself  and 

the  launcnmg  by  tiermany  of  her  submarine  ^^^  j,j^  people, 
campaign  against  merchant  ships.  Our  fail- 
ure to  follow  up  vigorously  the  position  There  has  been  a  considerable  movement 
taken  by  us  in  the  so-called  "identic  note"  of  of  the  Red  Cross  Society  for  the  relief  of 
February  20,  to  England  and  Germany,  and  the  widespread  destitution  in  Mexico.  Crops 
our  unexplained  delay  in  dealing  with  ques-  have  not  been  planted  in  many  districts,  and 
tiom  Btill  at  issue  between  our  Department  there  are   reports   of   dreadful  misery  and 
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neutrals,  as  well  as    those    relating   to   the 

amity  and  progress  of  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere. Secretary  McAdoo's-  Pan-American 
Conference  on  finance  and  trade  is  regarded, 
as  having  proved  a  dedded  success.  Com- 
mitted were  formed  to  take  up  the  condi- 
tions and  af!airs  of  each  c-ountff,  and  there 
will  be  far-reaching  results.  Swretary  Mc- 
Adoo  and  the  administration  will  «ndesvor 
to  promote  in  important  ways  the  shipping 
facilities  for  our  gnwing  South  American 
trade.  The  Secretary's  closing  address  rec- 
ommends an  annual  Pan-American  Financial 
Conference  In  Washington.  He  urges  the 
importance  of  the  work  of  the  international 
high  coniniis,sion,  proposed  by  the  committee 
on  uniform  legislation.  The  group  commit- 
tees were  found  so  successful  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Adoo  proposes  to  have  them  maintained  per- 
manently. Kach  committee  is  made  up  of 
representatives  of  a  given  country,  together 
with  a  group  of  American  business  men.  The 
Fron,  .he  AV-.  (SL  P».i)  conference  adopted  a  resolution  to  the  effect 

that  improved  ocean  transportation  facilities 
starvation.     The    forces    of    Carranza    and    are  a  vital  necessity,  and  governmental  action 
\  illa  have  been  contending  stubbornly,  and    ;„  that  direction  is  predicted.     Not  the  least 
since  the  President  issued  his  statement  our    valuable  part  of  the  conference  has  been  the 
authorities   at  Washington  have  apparently    personal  friendships  growing  out  of  it.     The 
fallen  back  into  their  old  plan  of  waiting  to    South  American  visitors  were  welcomed  not 
see  which  one  of  the  factions  would  get  the   ^^ly  in  New  York  and  Washington,  but  trav- 
better  of  the  others  and  win  some  claim  to    ^led  somewhat  extensively  and  were  received 
to  be  rec(^nized  and  dealt  %vith  by  outside    ^jth  warm  cordiality  in  a  number  of  States 
governments.     There  was  report  of  a  small    and  cities,  seeing  the  United  States  in  the 
expedition  of  marmes  under  Admiral  How-    pleasant  days  of  May  and  June, 
ard,  commanding  our  Pacific  Coast  squadron, 
to  protect  an  American  colony  in  northwest 
Mexico    from    the    Vaqui    Indians.     There 
were  those  who  intimated  that  renewed  con- 
cern  as  to   Mexico  was   intended  to  divert 
American  attention  from  the  strained   rela- 
tions with  (icrmany,  while  also  it  might  have 
the  effect  nf  ascertaining  this  country's  senti- 
ment regarding  a  suitable  Mexican  policy. 

OurSoutK       ' '"■'"'^    ^re    some    to    whom    it 

Amrrh„„      seems  regrettable  that  the  frank 

*"""""  asswiatinn  of  the  leading  South 
American  governments  with  our  own  in  the 
discussion  of  Mexican  affairs,  a  little  more 
than  a  year  ago,  should  not  be  resumed  this 
year.  From  many  standpoints  the  time  is 
ripe  for  closer  relationships  with  our  South 
American  neighbors,  llrazil,  Argentina,  and 
Chile  have  entered  into  a  new  treaty  for  the 
strengthening  of  their  neighborly  relations. 
These  and  other  South  American  countries 
have  eminent  international  lawyers,  and 
could  well  be  brought  into  conference  with 
our  Government  on   all   questions  affecting 
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E.  RUDIMENTS  OF  MILITARY  TRAINING    ' 

(Two    bundred    bigb-ecbool    itudcnM    of    Indiana    were  given  an  eipcrimcnUl  courae  of  two  weeks'  inatruc- 
lion  andlraininE  at  the  Culver  MiliOrv  Academy,  in   May.    Tfae  iUustration  at  tfae  left  Bbowa  some  of  the  boys 

"Miiiiw*     ^^  popular   agitation   for  the  ^  ^^^  ^^^    The  success  of  the  "Citizenship 

for         Strengthening    of    the    national  ,      for         Reception"   and   "New   Voters' 

'"f"-''  military  and  naval  defenses  ri,,  fourti,"  Days_"  recently  held  by  the  cities 
gained  new  headway  'last  month.  Public  of  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Baltimore,  and 
men  and  private  citizens  of  many  types  and  Lbs  Angeles,  suggested  the  setting  apart  of 
affiliations  enrolled  themselves  in  the  move-  the  coming  Fourth  of  July  as  Americaniza- 
mcnt  throughout  the  country.  It  was  notice-  tion  Day  for  the  13,000,000  immigrants  in 
able  that  well-known  advocates  of  interna-  the  United  States.  With  a  view  to  enlisting 
tional  peace  were  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  na-  the  interest  of  as  many  cities  as  possible  in 
tional  preparedness.  A  new  impetus  was  this  observance  of  the  day,  Mr.  Frederic  C. 
given  to  General  Wood's  scheme  for  student  Howe,  Commissioner  of  Immigration  at  the 
military  instruction  camps  by  the  success  of  port  of  New  York,. addressed  a  circular  Ict- 
a  two-weeks'  experiment  at  the  Culver  Mili-  ter  to  mayors  throughout  the  country  sug- 
tary  Academy,  Indiana,  in  which  tivo  hun-  gesting  that  each  mayor  appoint  a  committee 
dred  high-school  boys,  selected  from  the  vari-  to  arrange  suitable  exercises  in  connection 
ous  counties  of  Indiana,  were  brought  to-  with  the  local  Fourth  of  July  celebration, 
gether,  organized  into  a  battalion  of  four  The  chief  purpose  of  this  new  element  in  the 
companies,  and  put  through  a  hard  daily  program  of  Independence  Day  is  to  give  dig- 
schedule  of  drills,  signaling,  and  other  prac-  nity  to  the  formal  admission  of  aliens  to 
tical  military  duties.  It  was  declared  that  as  American  citizenship.  It  will,  of  course,  be 
-z  result  of  the  instruction  tlius  received  by  impracticable  to  have  the  legal  steps  in  the 
these  boys,  whose  ages  ranged  from  fourteen  process  of  naturalization  completed  on  that 
to  twenty,  their  drills  at  the  end  of  the  two  day  in  the  majority  of  cases,  but  the  names 
weeks  were  superior  to  those  of  most  Na-  and  addresses  of  aliens  admitted  to  citizen- 
tional  Guard  organizations.  Meanwhile,  the  ship  during  the  preceding  year  may  be  ob- 
Navy  League  has  asked  for  a  special  session  taincd  through  the  clerks  of  naturalization 
of  Congress  and  an  appropriation  of  $500,-  and  invitations  may  be  sent  to  each  new  citi- 
000,000  for  the  army  and  navy,  in  order  to  zen.  At  Cleveland  last  year  small  American 
build  up  both  arms  of  the  service.  The  flags  and  seal  buttons  of  the  city  with  the 
superdreadnought  Arizona,  the  largest  of  word  "citizen"  upon  them  were  presented  to 
American  battleships,  was  launched  at  the  all  who  showed  tickets  to  the  reception,  and 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  on  June  19,  and  it  was  the  new  citizens  were  seated  on  a  platform 
announced  during  the  month  that  there  arc  decorated  with  the  flags  of  all  nations.  A 
now  nearing  completion  for  the  navy  two  large  American  flag  was  unfurled  while 
tuperdreadnoughta,  five  destroyers,  and  six  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  was  sung  and 
tubmarines.  The  Arizona  has  a  displace-  the  "pledge  of  allegiance"  recited  in  unison, 
ment  of  34,400  tons,  and  will  have  cost  when  National,  State,  and  city  officials  and  a  prom- 
completed  about  $16,000,000.  inent  foreign-born  citizen  made  addresses. 
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zens'  Reception  in  the  historic  Faneuil  Hall, 
while  in  New  York  City  the  reception  will 
be  held  in  the  new  stadium  recently  pre- 
sented to  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York  by  Adolph  Lewisohn.  Such  gathering 
on  the  great  national  holiday  will  help  en- 
force the  precept  so  clearly  expressed  by 
President  Wilson  in  his  address  at  Philadel- 
phia on  a  similar  occasion  in  May;  "America 
does  not  consist  of  groups.  A  man  who 
thinks  of  himself  as  belonging  to  a  particular 
national  group  in  America  has  not  yet  be- 
come an  American,"  Even  for  native-born 
Americans  this  new  form  of  observance  of 
the  day  is  likely  to  give  to  the  Fourth  of 
July,  I9I5,  a  new  and  richer  meaning. 

wor*™.,-.-  'l'*'*  '^f*''^'*  V  ^^-  William  H. 

comBBn»nf;Dn— Hotchkiss,  beginning  on  page  77 
Fenntgioania  ^j    ^j^j^    Review,    not    only    ex- 
plains the  changes  in  the  New  York  Work- 
.„,„  w,.„....... ,„„.,^,-T-,i-,.-  ........  cnu  ".,..^B„-.    men's  Compensation   Law,   but   defines  and 

OUK  rORLi^.N-JIORFf  CITlZhNS  ARh  AF.I.  tOR     AMtJUCA  '  ,       .    ,  i   ■    i  i  i 

j-jhst"  illustrates  the  prmciples  on  which  are  based 

By  Tart,"  in  the  Kmii  (Si.  Taui)  the  Compensation  laws  of  many  other  States. 

The  series  of  six  bills  passed  by  the  recent 

niSivfMMton  ^^"""^   ^^^"  ^^^'^  mayors  imme-  Pennsylvania   legislature,   but  still   awaiting 

Ado''^       diatcly  responded  to  Mr.  Howe's  the  approval  of  Governor  Brumbaugh  when 

"'          letter,  and  cities  with  large  im-  Mr.    Hotchkiss'   article   was  closed    for   the 

migrant  population,  such  as  Pittsburgh,  De-  press,  form  the  most  important  legislation  of 

troit,    Jersey    City,    Boston,    and    Wilkes-  this  kind  for  the  current  year.    These  laws 

barre,   joined    in   accepting   the   suggestion,  permit   employers   to   accept  or   rejca   the 

The  city  of  Boston  will  hold  its  New  Citi-  State's  compensation  plan,  but  for  such  as 


NEW  STADIUM    AT  THE  CITY  COLLEGE  OF   NEW  YC«K 

(On  Mar  se  the  Greek  Sudium.  pnn  to  the  Cit;  College  by  Adolph  Lewiuhn,  was   dedicated,  and  va  Jolr  t 

it  will  be  Oie  uene  uf  a  great  "Amcncaaiiatian  Day"  celebration) 
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elect  not  to  accept  the  plan  the  old  common-  applied  throughout  the  country.  Here  and 
law  defenses  are  eliminated.  Compensation  there,  conditions  having  become  at  last  in- 
fer injuries  and  death  is  based  upon  50  per  tolerable,  State  legislatures  have  responded 
cent,  of  the  weekly  wage,  and  extends  over  to  local  appeals  and  have  taken  radical  action, 
periods  ranging  up  to  400  weeks.  These  Thus  the  Missouri  legislature  entered  the 
laws,  together  with  the  excellent  child-labor  fight  against  tuberculosis  in  that  State,  mak- 
enactment,  on  which  we  commented  last  ing  provision  for  State-aided  county  hospitals 
month,  were  passed  in  the  face  of  bitter  op-  and  permitting  city  councils  and  county 
position  from  important  industrial  interests  courts  to  employ  visiting  nurses  for  tuber- 
in  the  State,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  now  culosis  patients.  Having  made  these  meas- 
on  the  statute-books  is  to  be  credited  to  the  ures  applicable  to  the  State  as  a  whole,  the 
persistent  and  intelligent  efforts  of  Governor  legislature  passed  three  bills  applying  to  the 
Brumbaugh.  lead  and  zinc  mine  districts  where  the  tuber- 

culosis death-rate  is  extremely  high, — 46  per 

Possibly  our  readers  west  of  the  10,000.     These   bills  provide   for   the  sup- 
B^bHS^gh    Alleghanies  need  to  be  reminded  pression  of  dust  in  the  mines,  for  individual 

'of  the  fact  that  the  real  achieve-  drinking-cups  and  sanitary  devices,  and  for 
ments  of  the  current  year  in  progressive  leg-  adequate  bathing  facilities  and  dressing- 
islation  must  be  credited  to  that  stronghold  rooms  for  the  miners,  the  aim  being  to  pre- 
of  high-tariff  Republicanism,  the  State  of  vent  the  transmission  of  the  disease  through 
Pennsylvania,  under  the  leadership  of  an  un-  mine  dust.  In  Nebraska  one  of  the  new  laws 
bossed  Republican  governor.  In  no  other  prohibits  contract  labor  in  the  State  peni- 
State  have  the  forces  of  reaction  been  so  de-  tentiary,  substituting  State  industries,  giving 
cisively  repulsed,  and  that  by  a  Governor  instructive  employment  for  prisoners  in  the 
elected  as  a  partisan  by  a  strictly  party  vote,  making  of  articles  in  use  in  State  institutions, 
In  our  January  number  Dr.  Oberholtzer  or  "generally  of  any  article  whose  manufac- 
outlined  some  of  the  qualities  of  leadership  ture  will  involve  a  minimum  of  competition 
that  had  brought  about  the  success  of  Gover-  with  free  labor."  Inmates  of  the  peniten- 
nor  Brumbaugh  in  the  election,  and  that  tiary  may  also  be  employed  in  building  other 
pointed  to  a  successful  career  as  Pennsyl-  State  institutions  and  may  be  contracted  out 
vania's  chief  executive.  It  is  fair  to  say  ^  counties  and  cities  for  building  roads  or 
that  this  forecast  has  been  fully  realized  dur-  Public  buildings.  There  is  also  a  new  rc- 
ing  the  Governor's  six  months'  incumbency,  quirement  in  Nebraska  that  work  shall  be 
He  has  stood  out  courageously  as  a  cham-  provided  for  prisoners  in  county  and  mu- 
pion  of  human  rights  and  the  general  wel-  nicipal  jails.  Texas  now  has  a  compulsory 
fare  against  private  interests,  however  pow-  school-attendance  law,  and  South  Carolina 
crful;  and  this  attitude  he  has  consistently  gives  local  option  to  school  districts  in  the 
maintained,  not  merely  in  the  advocacy  and  matter  of  making  attendance  compulsory. 
approval  of  bills,  but  in  the  vetoing  of  not 

a  few  measures  that  were  particularly  de-  ^^^        The   New  York  Constitutional 

sired  by  the  "interests"  and  by  the  poli-  '  New  York  Convention  in  session  at  Albany, 
tidans.  In  his  reorganization  of  the  State  Oonatitution  j^^^jj^g  reached  the  end  of  the 
Public  Service  Commission  he  has  shown  his  period  allotted  for  the  introduction  of 
piuipose  to  make  that  branch  of  the  State  amendments,  has  given  much  time  during 
administration  a  real  and  vital  force  in  safe-  the  past  month  to  hearings  on  several  of  the 
guarding  the  interests  of  the  community  as  more  important  proposals  before  its  commit- 
against  those  of  the  corporations.  It  has  been  tees.  Thus  ex-President  Taft  appeared  as  an 
said  that  this  new  commission  is  the  first  ap-  advocate  of  the  Short  Ballot,  and  Chief 
poindve  body  in  Pennsylvania  *  allowed  to  Judge  Bartlett,  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and 
pass  upon  questions  affecting  corporations  Justice  Ingraham,  of  the  Appellate  Division, 
diat  has  not  been  in  large  measure  named  spoke  for  and  against  the  retention  of  an  elec- 
by  Aosc  interests.  The  Keystone  State  evi-  tive  judiciary.  The  argument  for  the  execu- 
dently  has  a  Governor  of  large  caliber.  tive  appointment  of  judges  has  in  past  years 

been  strongly  reinforced,  it  must  be  admitted, 

The  summarized  results  of  this  by  the  experience  of  New  York  City,  where 
W^mnLamB  F^^r's  law-making  do  not  show  judicial  elections  have  often  been  mere  forms, 

any  remarkable  gains  in  social  or  Tammany  nominations  having  been  secured 
welfare  legislation,  so-called.  Something  of  in  many  instances  through  the  payment  of 
a  check   to  this  form  of  activity  has  been  large  sums  to  the  campaign  funds.     In  seek- 
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ing  a  way  of  escape  from  such  a  system,  it  ^  q^^^j  A  decision  of  the  United  States 
is  not  strange  that  many  able  and  disinter-  war  Supreme  Court,  last  month,  end- 
ested  members  of  the  bar  have  reasoned  that  '^^^'^  ed  a  controversy  of  more  than 
the  appointment  of  judges  by  a  Governor  fifty  years'  standing  between  the  States  of 
upon  whom  responsibility  could  be  placed  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  over  the  appor- 
would  be  preferable  to  the  existing  system  of  tionment  of  the  public  debt  of  the  old  State 
partisan  nominations  paid  for  by  campaign  as  it  stood  before  the  division  took  place  at 
contributions.  It  seems  probable,  however,  the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  It  was  found 
that  the  people  of  the  State,  as  a  whole,  that  West  Virginia's  share  of  the  debt  was 
would  protest  strongly  against  the  surrender  $4,215,000,  with  accrued  interest  of  $8,175,- 
of  their  long-established  privilege  of  electing  000.  The  basis  of  computation  was  obtained 
their  own  judges.  The  convention  paused  in  by  apportioning  23^^  per  cent,  of  the  total 
its  labors  to  commemorate  the  700th  anni-  public  debt  of  the  old  State  to  West  Vir- 
versary  of  Magna  Charta  on  June  15.  ginia,  since  it  was  conceded  that  such  was  her 
Suitable  addresses  were  made  by  President  proportion  of  the  total  resources  at  the  time 
Root  and  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  It  of  the  separation.  Justice  Hughes,  who  read 
was  impressed  on  the  delegates  that  the  the  opinion,  held  that  West  Virginia  should 
greatest  duty  of  this  or  any  similar  body  is  pay  4  per  cent,  interest  for  the  period  1861- 
the  safeguarding  of  human  liberty.  As  Mr.  '91,  3  per  cent,  thereafter,  computed  up  to 
Root  pointed  out,  the  Great  Charter  asserted  the  date  when  the  decree  becomes  effective, 
the  rights  of  the  citizen  as  against  his  govern-  and  5  per  cent,  from  that  date  until  the  judg- 
ment, ment  is  paid.  As  an  incident  of  her  "read- 
So  far  as  the  temper  of  the  con-  justment"  policy,  many  years  ago,  Virginia 
'^^^fr'end^"  vention  may  be  judged  from  the  issued  certificates  for  West  Virginia's  share 
action  of  its  various  committees,  of  the  bonded  debt  and  the  holders  of  those 
no  radical  changes  are  to  be  expected.  In  certificates  will  now  receive  the  $12,000,000 
sharp  contrast  with  the  procedure  of  the  to  be  paid  over  by  the  latter  State.  The 
Ohio  Convention  of  1913,  the  New  York  whole  episode  forms  an  interesting  foot-note 
Convention  leaders  have  shown  a  disposition  to  Civil  War  history, 
to  take  extreme  measures  to  check  such  pro- 
gressive tendencies  as  may  appear  in  future.  For  two  days  last  month  over 
Thus  the  Committee  on  Legislative  Powers  ^  a^stVikV^  14,000  employees  of  the  surface 
has  made  known  its  purpose  to  support  an  and  elevated  car  lines  of  Chi- 
amendment  that  would  forbid  the  legislature  cago  were  on  strike  for  an  increase  in  wages 
to  pass  workmen's  compensation  or  minimum  and  better  working  conditions.  Even  in  the 
wage  bills,  or  any  measure  limiting  the  hours  preliminary  stages  of  the  dispute.  Mayor 
of  labor.  Surely  reaction  could  go  no  far-  Thompson  appealed  to  both  sides  to  accept 
ther.  An  effort  has  been  made  before  the  arbitration,  and  after  the  men  had  been 
Committee  on  Suffrage  to  put  in  the  Con-  called  out  continued  his  efforts  to  secure  an 
stitution  a  prohibition,  or  limitation,  of  the  agreement.  After  an  all-night  session  in  his 
direct-primary  system, — a  matter  which,  it  office  between  representatives  of  the  labor 
would  seem,  might  very  well  be  left  to  the  unions  and  the  traction  companies,  it  was 
discretion  of  the  legislature.  To  see  the  finally  agreed  that  all  the  matters  in  dispute, 
working  out  of  tendencies  directly  opposite  should  be  submitted  to  a  board  of  arbitration 
to  those  observable  at  Albany,  we  have  only  consisting  of  three  members,  one  to  be  chosen 
to  turn  to  the  neighboring  State  of  Massa-  by  the  men,  one  by  the  traction  companies, 
chusetts,  where  the  legislature  has  just  passed  and  one  by  the  general  public.  Mayor 
and  submitted  to  popular  vote  a  constitu-  Thompson  himself  was  chosen  as  the  third 
tional  amendment  authorizing  the  taking  of  arbitrator.  As  soon  as  this  agreement  was 
land  to  relieve  congestion  and  "to  provide  signed  the  men  on  all  the  lines  were  ordered 
homes  for  the  people."  This  means  that  the  back  to  work,  and  it  was  agreed  that  if  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  is  considering  the  award  should  be  in  favor  of  the  men  the  in- 
policy  of  giving  its  citizens  better  housing  creased  wages  and  other  concessions  should 
under  the  direction  of  the  State  or  the  mu-  be  effective  from  the  date  of  the  calling  of 
nicipality.  The  State  has  already  taken  the  the  strike.  This  prompt  and  effective  action 
lead  in  relieving  unemployment  through  ap-  on  the  part  of  Mayor  Thompson  released  the 
propriations  for  work  in  the  Forestry  De-  city  of  Chicago  from  a  most  unpleasant 
partment  and  under  the  Metropolitan  Park  situation.  The  question  is,  Can  such  a  crisb 
Conunission.  be  averted  in  future? 
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Ttn  stui     *-*"  J""*  ^'  ^^  United  States 

TmH         District    Court  of    New   Jersey 

""""  handed  down  a  unanimous  de- 
cision, refusing  the  petition  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  dissolve  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration. This  effort  to  invoke  the  Sher- 
man Anti-Trust  Law  against  the  largest 
single  corporation  in  the  world  is  so  impor- 
tant in  the  history  of  business  regulation  that 
it  is  worth  while  to  review  briefly  the  record 
of  the  case.  The  suit  against  the  Corporation 
was  filed  in  the  autumn  of  !91 1  by  Attorney- 
General  Wickersham  in  President  Taft's  ad- 
ministration, after  numerous  Congressional 
and  other  investigations  of  the  business  meth- 
ods and  policies  of  the  Steel  Trust.  In  Mr. 
Wickersham's  petition  the  Corporation,  its 
subsidiaries  and  a  score  or  more  individuals 
were  named  as  defendants.  The  main 
charges  by  the  Government  were  that  the 
Corporation  was  formed  to  monopolize  the 
steel  business;  that  its  capitalization  was 
about  40  per  cent,  water;  that  the  absorp- 
tion during  the  panic  of  1907  of  the  Ten-   '  """""'    *— "  '"-  "^Ij^dicmV)"""  '"  ""  ° "      ' 

nesscc  Coal  and  Iron  Company  pointed  to-  From  iht  T'ibum  (New  Yprh) 

ward  illegal  monopoly;  and  that  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Rockefeller  Lake  Superior  iron  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  90  per  cent.  There- 
mines  and  the  Frick  coking  lands  in  Pennsyl-  fore,  at  the  various  hearings  held  in  nine 
vania  were  further  steps  in  establishing  an  different  cities,  many  of  the  direct  competi- 
impregnable  monopoly.  Hearings  in  the  case  tors  of  the  Steel  Corporation  "had  testified 
were  begun  on  May  6,  1912,  and  the  suit  enthusiastically  in  its  behalf,  as  did  also 
was  argued  in  October  of  1914.  The  tcsti-  several  of  its  customers.  In  general,  the  New 
mony  made  up  fifty-six  volumes,  containing  Jersey  Court  stated  very  positively  and  clear- 
nearly  16,000  printed  pages,  and  lawyers  ly  that  the  mere  absolute  bigness  of  the  de- 
estimate  that  the  cost  of  the  suit  is  already  fcndant's  business  was  no  offense  against  the 
one  million  dollars,  divided  nearly  equally  Sherman  Law;  and  that  in  the  ten  years  of 
between  the  Government  and  the  defendant  the  Corporation's  existence  up  to  the  time 
United  States  Steel  Corporation.  of  bringing  the  suit,  the  company's  policies 

and  methods  had  not  produced  unfair  or  dan- 
.«.  ^-      In     the     epoch-making     decision  e"ous  consequences,  whatever  may  have  been 
vi£;:S?J*.  handed    down    last    month,    the  the  purposes  m   the  minds  of  its  promoters 
c^P.,-tto«    Corporation  defeated  all  the  con-  «  ^hc  time  it  was  fonned      Practically  the 
tentions  of   the  Government,    and   the   four  only  """'"  °^  criticism  that  can  be  found 


"l  FEEl,  BETTEK    ALREADY  !" 


judges  were  unanimous  in  approving  this 


1  the  decision  relates  to  the  committee  n 


,...,   though  two  of  them  arrived  at  it  by  '"ff /f.?^'^"''^   pr'ces,    held    after   the   so- 
steps    of    reasoning    slightly    different    from  "lied     Gary  dinners    ;  but  this  practise  had 
those  taken  by  their  associates.     This  sue-  «^<1  f^*""   the  suit   for  dissolution   was 
cessful  termination  of  die  Corporation's  de-  """ought, 
fensc  did  not  come  as  a  surprise  to  careful 

and  well-informed  observers  of  the  proceed-  T^.ooantrt  '^^^  "^"^  temper  of  the  country 
ings  in  the  case.  It  had  been  clearly  proved  ab^<ui<ii  «>•  toward  big  business  and  repres- 
diat  while  in  the  first  ten  years  of  its  exist-  """"      sive  legislation  was  shown  some- 

ence  the  Corporation  had  increased  its  busi-  what  strikingly  in  the  widespread  and  uni- 
ness  some  40  per  cent.,  its  most  direct  com-  form  approval  of  the  Steel  Trust's  victory, 
petitors  had  grown  much  more  rapidly.  For  It  was  obvious  that  such  an  event  would  be 
ioMance,  tfie  Bethlehem  Company  had  in-  highly  encouraging  to  Wall  Street,  and  the 
creased  its  business  over  3000  per  cent, ;  the  security  markets  promptly  responded  to  the 
Cambria  Steel  Company,  155  per  cent.;  the  news  with  great  activity  and  advancing 
Ladccwanna,  63  per  cent,  and  the  Republic  prices.    But  the  country  at  large  seemed  to 
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Tinr  the  ded^on  that  its  greatest  business 
cimccrn  was  an  honorable  and  legal  institu- 
tion with  as  uniform,  if  not  with  as  intense, 
interest  and  approval  as  that  which  was 
shown  in  financial  circles.  The  clean  bill 
of  health  given  the  great  Steel  Corporation 
was  the  more  encouraging  to  business  men 
because  oi  its  coining  so  soon  after  the  dis- 
missal of  the  Government  suit  seeking  to  dis- 
solve the  L'nitcd  Shoe  Machinery-  Company, 
and  about  the  same  time  as  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  which  favored  the  officials 
of  the  National  Cash  Register  Company  by 
refusing  to  re\-iew  the  action  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  reversing  their  conviction. 
The  opinion  was  generally  held  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  New  Jersey  court  in  the  Steel 
case  augured  well  for  the  defense  of  the 
American  Can  Company  and  the  Corn 
Products  Company.  Suits  for  their  dissolu- 
tion are  the  next  important  trust  cases  on  the 
court  calendars. 

l»«(«o«r.«irt-^"'*''"'>"*^"*"'  ^reROO'  has 
duwor  been  quoted  as  saying  that  the 
««;c».?  decision  at  Trenton  in  favor  of 
the  Steel  Corporation  would  undoubtedly  be 
appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  There  are  business  men  who  feel 
that  on  the  showing  of  the  Corporation  in  its 
successful  fight  3  final  favorable  decision 
from  the  Supreme  Court  is  a  foregone  con- 
clusion, and  that  it  would  be,  on  the  whole, 
an  advantage  to  the  country  and  to  business 
to  carry  the  case  up  for  a  wrdict  from  the 
court  of  final  resort.  Certainly,  it  would 
seem,  in  view  of  the  luianiniity  of  the  New 
Jersey  court  and  of  the  countrj's  strong 
feeling,  that  there  is  no  other  wise  reason 
to  continue  further  the  prosecution  of  the 
Steel  Trust  and  its  officials.  The  Trust  was 
a  gigantic  industrial  rnterprisf  suoci-ssfully 
'and  courageously  iiiuicrtnkcn  and  carried 
0\it.  especially  in  its  d  eve  hip  men  t  of  our  ex- 
port trade  in  steel  and  its  maiuifaitures. 
In  Mr.  Taft's  administration  the  tJnvvrn- 
ment  brought  itself  to  heheve  that  the  vnst 
enterprise  was  offendini:  the  l:iws  of  the 
Unitetl  States,  iiiid  instituted  a  suit  for  dis- 
solution ba-sed  (in  a  hirt;i-  numhi-r  ol  s|yvi- 
ficd  offenses.  AVhen.  after  four  years  of 
legal  struggle,  vast  and  ciiniIv  trstiniuny  nnd 
arguments,  every  judge  ol  the  rcj;iilaiK-  con- 
stituted federal  court  drnMrs  that  tin-  Trust 
is  not  oflfensive  in  any  sincle  instaiu-e  iis 
charged  by  the  (toverninent,  and  wlirn  the 
country  at  large  is  tnost  heartily  drsirnu^  nf 
going  about  its  busineNi  without  inuiet-rwuirv 
interruptions, — it  is  difficult  to  uridrrMnnd 


any  official  zeal  for  prosecuting  the  case  fur- 
ther.    One  prefers  not  to  call  it  "politics," 

Pmi/icSi^am-  Americans  will  not  read  with 
t/iip  unn  Bcme  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  the 
ujinut  announcement  that  as  a  result 
of  the  LaFollette  Seamen's  Act,  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company,  with  its  thirteen 
splendid  vessels,  the  Robert  Dollar  Line  and 
the  Great  Northern  Steamship  Minnrsolo, 
the  largest  freight  carrier  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  will  all,  next  November,  go  out  of 
business  as  American  ocean  cargo  carriers. 
The  measure  bearing  Senator  LaFoIlette's 
name  embodies  a  number  of  provisions  which, 
in  the  aggregate,  lead  the  men  conducting  our 
ocean-carrjing  trade  on  the  Pacific  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  do 
business  under  the  new  law.  The  most  im- 
portant of  the  new  restrictions  is  that  no  ship 
"shall  be  permitted  to  depart  from  any  port 
of  the  United  States  unless  she  has  on  board 
a  crew,  not  less  than  75  per  cent,  of  which 
in  each  department  thereof  are  able  to  under- 
stand any  orders  given  by  the  officers  of  such 
vessel."  This  and  other  clauses  of  the  ne^v 
law  are  supposed  to  be  devised  in  the  interest 
of  American  labor.  The  provisions  are  such, 
however,  as  can  only  be  met  by  the  subsi- 
dized Japanese  steamship  lines;  and  it  is  gen- 
erally considered  that  the  net  result  of  the 
LaFollette  measure  will  be  the  acquisition  by 
the  Japanese  of  a  monopoly  of  trade  between 
our  Pacific  ports  and  the  Orient.  The  law 
goes  into  effect  on  November  2.  It  would 
require  an  ingenious  mind  to  discern  in  the 
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general  hauling  down  on  that  date  of  the  Med/oai      '^^^  ^^^^  ^^  advanced  medical 

American  flag  on  American  merchant  vessels  Research  in    research    is    one    in    w^hich    the 

any  final  advantage  to  labor  in  the  United  ff^^roa       State  universities  have  thus  far 

States.     We  have  been  attempting  to  revive  been  able  to  accomplish  little,  but  by  great 

our  merchant  marine  through  the  Ship  Reg-  good   fortune  the  University  of  Minnesota 

istry  Bill  and  the  more  liberal  tariff,  but  the  seems  likely  to  take,  within  a  year,  a  place  in 

factor  of  sailors*  wages  has  made  operation  of  the  front  rank  of  institutions  devoted  to  this 

ocean-going  ships  under  the  American  flag  work.     The  Board  of  Regents  has  accepted 

very  costly.     In  the  Pacific  service  the  crews  an  offer  of  Drs.  William  J.  and  Charles  H. 

have  been  most  largely  made  up  of  Chinese  Mayo,  by  which  the  resources  of  the  Mayo 

and  Japanese.    The  restrictions  prescribed  by  Foundation,  of  Rochester,  Minn.,  are  at  once 

the  LaFollette  Law  as  to  language,  experi-  made  available  to  the  University,  thus  prac- 

cnce,  conditions  on  shipboard,  and  the  num-  tically  securing  an  endowment  of  $2,000,000 

bcr  of  men  to  be  employed  read  very  well,  and    unexcelled   equipment   for   medical   in- 

but  do  not  get  a  single  job  for  an  American  vestigation.    The  arrangement  is  to  continue 

able  seaman,  and  simply  tend  to  throttle  both  for  six  years  and  at  the  end  of  that  period  the 

American  .labor   and   capital   in   the  ocean-  University  will   assume   full  control.     The 

carrying  trade.  remarkable  surgical  work  conducted  by  the 

brothers  Mayo  for  many  years  at  Rochester 
The  Government  forecast  of  the  has  attracted  world-wide  attention  and  their 
Crop  Year  Mow  year's  crops,  based  on  reports  splendid  gift  to  the  cause  of  research  will 
8—m9  CftaJn  f j.qjjj  cvery  section  of  the  coun-  doubtless  win  the  respect  and  cooperation  of 
try  on  conditions  as  of  June  1,  gives  a  total  the  medical  profession  in  both  hemispheres. 
wheat  crop  for  1915  of  950,000,000  bushels,  The  University  of  Minnesota  is  entering  this 
exceeding  the  record-breaking  yield  of  last  new  field  under  brilliant  auspices.  Mean- 
year  by  59,000,000  bushels.  The  outlook  for  while,  plans  have  been  made  public  for  the 
corn  and  oats,  too,  is  highly  encouraging,  creation  of  a  great  center  of  medical  learning 
The  estimate  for  the  yield  of  oats  is  the  at  New  York  City  through  an  alliance  bc- 
largest  on  record,  1,288,000,000  bushels,  tween  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  and  Colum- 
and,  though  there  is  no  official  forecast  as  bia  University,  with  the  erection  of  hospital 
yet  of  the  corn  crop,  all  private  estimates  and  college  buildings.  The  cost  of  the  proj- 
agree  that  there  is  an  increase  of  area  over  ect  is  estimated  at  over  $16,000,000  and  it 
the  planting  of  last  year,  which  produced  the  will  give  to  America  a  seat  of  medical  educa- 
largest  crop  in  history ;  and  that  prospects  are  tion  comparable  with  those  at  Paris,  Vienna, 
excellent  everywhere  except  in  limited  areas  and  Berlin, 
in  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Oklahoma. 

Edueatina  '^^^  Rockefeller  Foundation,  of 
Mreaf«  ^^  *^  ^^  difficult  to  understand,  China  in  New  York,  is  about  to  launch  a 
at  War  in  the  face  of  Europe's  devasta-  '^^^"'  project  that  far  excels  in  magni- 
'^'^^  ting  war,  the  prevailing  optimis-  tude  any  earlier  philanthropies,  vast  as  others 
tic  mood  of  Americans  as  to  business  condi-  have  been.  It  is  attempting  nothing  less 
tions  immediately  before  us,  perhaps  the  most  than  the  medical  regeneration  of  a  nation, 
satisfying  explanation  is  suggested  by  the  fact  Starting  with  the  Union  Medical  College, 
noted  in  the  preceding  paragraph  that  for  a  at  Peking,  as  a  nucleus,  the  Foundation  pro- 
second  year  our  farms  are  producing  unpre-  poses  to  plant  a  system  of  medical  colleges 
cedcntcdly  bountiful-  crops,  together  with  and  hospitals  throughout  China  under  the 
the  scarcely  less  important  fact  that  the  de-  management  of  an  American  as  resident  di- 
mands  of  the  warring  countries  for  metals,  rector  (Dr.  Roger  S.  Greene).  Appropria- 
e^>ccially  copper,  lead,  and  zinc,  will  have  us  tions  will  be  made  to  certain  schools  already 
selling  to  Europe  the  products  of  our  mines,  in  existence  and  others  will  be  acquired  by 
too,  at  war  prices.  By  the  middle  of  June,  the  Foundation.  Best  of  all,  modern  surgi- 
copper  metal,  which  was  selling  for  only  a  cal  and  medical  methods  will  be  introduced 
little  over  11  cents  per  pound  last  August,  in  those  regions  where  there  are  now  no 
was  bringing  20j4  cents,  with  the  demand  facilities  whatever  for  the  scientific  treatment 
unsatisfied.  I^ad  was  selling  in  huge  quan-  of  disease.  This  magazine  has  more  than 
titles  at  the  highest  price  in  thirty  years,  and  once  alluded  to  the  generous  gifts  of  the  Gen- 
zinc  was  in  such  demand,  at  phenomenal  war  eral  Education  Board  to  the  Johns  Hopkins 
prioeSy  that  the  brassmakers  were  puzzled  to  University  and  other  institutions  in  the  in- 
obcatn  adequate  supplies.  terest  of  medical  research  in  this  country. 
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AN  ART  EXHIBITION  IN  THE  FRENCH  CAPITAL 


(The  fiRioua  cxhibiliona  of  painlinn  baie  not  been  BbandosFd  in  Paris.  Pmident  Poincarj  Ii  here  tboi 
the  formal  opening;  of  the  iprins  Salon.  Many  of  the  tahibiia  are  the  work  of  artiata  now  at  the  front,  a: 
number  were  HCIuaTly  made  on  (he  battlefieldi  and  in   the  irenchei) 


CONSTRUCTING  A  SUBWAY  IN  THE  GERMAN  CAPITAL 
I   travelers   have   raainiained   that   the  every^day  life  of  Berlin  bears  little  eyidinee '  of 'the  great 
is  said  to  be  a  *carcity  of  skilled  bhar) 

ART  AND  INDUSTRY  CONTINUE.  AWAY  FHOM  THE  BATTLE  UNES 


RECORD    OF    EVENTS    IN    THE    WAR 

(From  May  21  to  June  iq,  191$) 

The   Last   Part   of  May  Italian   and   Austrian    reports   indicate   that   the 

,   Italiati    invasion    of    the    Trentino   is    proceeding 

I/Ikj  21^The  Italian  Senate  ratifiei,  by  vote  of   £„„!  the  east,  south,  and  west,  and  has  reached  a 
2(2  to  2,  tbe  action  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in   pojnt  within   ten  miles  of  Trent  itself, 
cODfciriog  upon   the   cabinet   full   power  to  make       Several    German    airships    drop    bombs    in    the 
"■r-  East  End  of  London,  with  much  proper!}'  damage 

M«r2i— King  Victor  Emmanuel,  of  Italy,  sane-   •*"<  f'"  casualties. 
ticoi    tbc    Itw    conferring    extraordinary    powera  ,,,     ,      ,    , 

upmi   tbc   cabinet,    and    issues   a   decree   ordering  I  ne  t  irst  ft  eet   of  June 

full  ipabiliiBtian  of  the  army  and  navy.  ,      ^,       ^  ^  ,    ~    -. 

June    2.— The    German    General    Staff    report* 

M«r  23.1— Italy   formally   declares   that  a   state   that  during  May  more  than  300,000  Russians  were 
of    war   iritli    Austria- Hungary    will    exist    from 
May  -Z*. 

May  24. — Both  Auatria  and  Italy  open  hostili-' 
liet;  Atutrian  warahips  and  aeroplanes  bombard 
the  aracnal  at  Venice  and  other  places  on  the 
Adriatic  Coatt,  while  Italian  troops  cross  the  bor- 
der into  Auatria  at  several  points. 

TIk  Auitro-Gernan  armies  under  General  von 
Madcnaen  reaume  their  offensive  north  of  Przem- 
ysl,  afttr  ■  lull  of  several  days,  and  report  the 
capture  of  21,000  Russians. 

May  21. — The  personnel  of  the  new  British 
coalition  cabinet  i*  announced)  12  are  Uberali, 
i   Uniooista,   I  Laboritc,  and  1   non-partisan. 

Tbc  Britiik  battleibip  Triumph  is  torpedoed 
and  aunk  by  a  German  submarine  in  the  Dar- 
danelles, while  aupporting  troops  on  the  Gallipoli 
Peninsula. 

Tbc  American  freight  steamer  Sebraiian,  out- 
ward boond  from  Liverpool,  is  seriously  damat^ed 
by  a  tan>Mlo  or  mine  off  the  south  coast  of  Ireland, 
but  ia  able  to  return  to  port. 

M»  27. — The  British  battleship  Majeslie  11 
(Drpeooed  and  *unk  by  a  submarine  in  the  Darda- 
■ene*  'i*bile  ttipporting  the  army. 

lihr'ftiaf/M  Irene,  a  British  auxiliary  warship. 
It  blnn  (D  pkcei  while  at  anchor  at  the  mouth 
nf  dM  Tbanwt,  the  explosion  being  apparently  in- 
tcnal;  coly  one  man  survives,  out  of  425. 

A4niinl  Sir  Henry  Bradwardine  Jackson  (Chief 
of  Stiff  of  tbc  British  Navy)  ia  appointed  First 
Sea  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  succeeding  Admiral 
Lord  Fiabcr,  who  migncdi 

Itallaa  troop*  cross  the  Isonzo  River,  the  great 
oaniral   barrier    protecting   Trieste    from    a    land 

May  Zk. — Germany  replies  to  the  American  note  "*  his  ■iitomDbile(  he   Iravrlj  on   botsebuck  "t—m  the 

frttarding    tubmarinc     warfare     against    merchant  A'fpJnUt"''"*  districts— «n  loot.     He   is  an  entbuiiastic 
■^lp■,*  tfat  reply  aceki  to  establish  a  common  basis 

of  faicf  regarding  the  status  of  the  Lutilania,  and  _  j         ■              la.-            j   ^ 

Teaerre.  Inal   rt.temen.   of   the    German   position  ?'^!„r'i'  T  ^^  .^V"""  '".'^   p*™«"   "">'« 

«.til  an  anawer  is  received.  *'"°*">^   '"   ""   ^*^'"''   ""•P^'e")- 

May  31.— Germany  officially  acknowledges  that  .  J""."   ^jtV^"   «"'',""«d   Austro-German   offen- 

thc    Americatl    steamer    Gulfighl    was    sunk    (on  »'"    I"    Galic.a    results   in    the    recapture   of   the 

-May    J)    by    a    German    submarine    whose    com-  Austrian   stronghold   of  Przemysl   {surrendered   to 

Dander  did   not   see   the  American   flag  until   the  '*"   R^"""'    o"    March    22),    the   Russian    army 

order  to  fire   bad   been   given.  reireaiing  tovyard   Lemberg;    it   is   freely  asserted 

The  British  Admiralty  reports  that  130  British  """'  ""^  R""'"'  '^ck  ammunition. 

■lerchant  ihipi   ha™   been   sunk   since  the  begin-  June  S.— A  naval  engagement  is  fought  In  the 

Bing  of  the    w«r, — 56   by   enemy  cruisers   12   by  Baltic  Sea,  near  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  with  losses  of 

mines,  and  62  by  (ubmarbea.  small  ahips  by  both  Russians  and  Germans. 
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warning,  violates  principles  of  huraaDi^  mmI  of 
law ;  it  aski  for  assurances  that  measum  will  b« 
adopted  to  safeguard  American   live*  and  Ametl- 

Announcement  is  made  by  Premier  Asquith  thlt 
casualties  in  the  British  armies  on  the  CaatiMnt 
and  in  the  Mediterranean,  from  the  beginainic  of 
the  war  lo  the  end  of  May,  total  50,142  killed, 
153,9SO  wounded,   and   53,747   missing. 

The  British  Admiralty  announces  that  another 
German  submarine  {the  U  //]  hai  been  tnok,  A* 
crew  being  rescued. 

A  Genttan  oflkial  statement  announcea  4m 
occupation  of  Stanislau,  in  Galicia  south  of  Lem- 
berg. 

Italian  troops,  after  several  days  of  fightlii|b 
occupy  Monfalcone,  thereby  severing  oae  of  two 
railway   lines   running   to  Trieste. 

June   10. — The  German  atmy  south  of  I^mbeK 

Two  British  torpedo-boats  are  sunk  by  «  Ger- 
man  submarine  off  the  east  coast  of  England. 

The  Russian  General  StaS  reports  ■ucccttfol 
operations  on  a  vast  scale  against  Turkiib  annlee 
in  the  Caucasus. 


The  Third  fVeek  of  June 
I   MACKENSEN,  Germany's  latest  hero  June  13. — The  German  armies  in  Galicia,  under 

d-M»r.h.l    August    von    Miekenscn    was    ont    of   General    von     Mackcnsen,     renew    their    offensive 

:K  pXz^whiiTh  «T5i:rd"V"di«"^^^^^^^  ?""!■  ^  '.''*  p°'.";  "'■""  — '■ 


w'"h™"orfl'di'l   cheeked,  and  take  Rui 
German .  reports    have    given    credit    for.  the    inaitcrfu)   of  43   miles. 


leadershiD   of  great   Ansiro.Oerfnan  armies   which    have 

relieved  Hungary  and  bwcdI  the   Russiani  almoHt  com-  _  _        __________  __ 

pleicly  out  of  Austrian  lialici.  and  tack  into  thtir  own  $], 2  50,000,000  for  war  expenditures    (bringinR  the 


June   IS. — The  British  House  of  Commons  vote* 


total    war    appropriations    up    to   $4,310,000,000); 
Premier  Asquith  states  that  the  war  is  now  costing 
The  Second  Week   of  June  Great  Britain  (13.000,000  a  day. 

,,„.,,.  ,    ,      r^  i_         \    German    Zeppelin    airship    makes    a    second 

ve«M]   made   ihe  journey   from   VVilhelmihaven  to      _    '^ .  ^.        .       '.  .-     t      u      .' 

the  Dardanelles  (more  than  3000  miles)  in  42  trench  aviators  drop  Isombs  on  Karlsruhe,  Crer- 
days.  It  the  end  o(  »hich  he  sank  the  Btilisb  """!■■  'f  ;""''?''°"j'°'  'H  Jon.b.rdn«nt  by  C.t- 
bailishlps  M.i„:i,  and  Tri.mH,.  »■■"  °'  '"""''  "''  ^"''"^  '""  ">""■ 

Tune   16. — A  French  offensive,  supported  by  the 

June  6.— German  airships  carry  out  a  night  at-   „„  ^l  nearly   300,000  shells   by  arlilleri-,  carrie* 
tack  on  the  northeast  coast  of  England,  dropping  German  trenches  near  Souchez  and  at  othet  p«0M 
bombs    and    causing    the    death    of    twenty-four  ^qi(\,  qj  Arras. 
P*"°"'-  An  official  Austrian  report  claims  the  capture  of 

June    7.— A    British    aviator     (Reeinald    A.    J.   122,400   Russians    between   June    1    and   June    IS. 
Warneford)    attacks   a    German    Zeppelin   airship  besides  many  cannon  and  machine-guns. 
■t   a   height  of   6000   feet    between   Brussels   and       j„„,   i7_The   Italian   Minister  of  Marine   an- 
Ghent,  and  destroy,  ,t  with  bombs.  „„„„„,   .^at   the   Italian  "submarine   MeJuia  bas 

June  8.— The  American  Sccreiarv  of  Stale,  Wil-  been  torpedoed  and  sunk  by  an  Austrian  sub- 
Ham  J._  Bryan,  resigtis  his  office  rather  than  join  marine,  both  veisels  being  on  the  surface, 
in  tending  to  Germanv  the  second  note  of  protest,  Lieutenant  Warneford,  the  British  aviator  who 
prepared  by  President' Wilion,  relating  to  subma-  won  fame  by  dcMrnying  a  Zeppelin  airship  oo 
rine  attacks  without  warning  on  merchant  ships  June  7,  loses  his  life  during  a  testfligbt  with  an 
of  American  ownership  or  carrying  American  American  correspondent  near  Paris. 
paswngers.         .....  ,     ,  ,        June  18.— Germany  reports  that  the  Austro-Ger- 

An  Italian  airship  is  destroyed  after  an  attack  J„  j,j,.^  •„  galicia  has  penetrated  Russian  ter- 
on  Flume    Austria  claims   hal  an  armed  aeroplane   ,-,„„,    ,,  't',,,.^™,,,^ 

vanqui>hed   it,   while   Italv  maintains   that  it   ran   "■°'^'  ."  7"'">fi'°^-  .,    .  ,.        . 

short  of  fuel  'and  was  self-destroyed.  ^"r"  'V"  '  d'.".'''^  V""""'  ^K""*'"!.'^ 

■'  withdrawal    in    Galicia   before   superior   numben, 

June  9. — The  United  States  replies  to  Germany's  and  maintaining  that  in  a  single  sector,  between 
note  of  May  2S,  maintaining  that  the  sinking  of  May  29  and  June  15,  the  AustTO>Gcnnaa  loMe* 
passenger   ships   by   German   submarines,   without  were  more  than  120,000  men. 


on  ■   (ingle  negative) 


ii  a  photograiihic  record  of  a    night   flight    by    I 
<nUl  linei .ibow. tbe  av.ialor'a  siraTgbt   Hrgfali,  (be 

)graph]>  made  i 


off  the  power  and  (be  lighls.     The  venical   spiral* 
-  — -'---a  feasible  ---  —•■■   -•- 


RECORD  OF  OTHER  EVENTS 

[Frara  May  21  to  Jam  tg,  igrj) 

AMERICAN   raUnCS  AND  COVaHMENT  June  9— The  President  designates  Robert  Lan- 

May  22,-A  jury  »t  Syracuw  return,  a  verdict  *'"«  (Co"""'.'"  {%'^'  State  l^partment)   (o  per- 

for  Colonel  Rooie«lt.  in  .he  ,ui.  for  libel  brought  ^""^  "><  'l"""  °*  Secretary  of  State. 

by  William  Barntj,  Jr.,  the  Republican  leader.  June    14.— The    United    Statu    Supreme    Court 

»i.      ii      Ti,     t'   -..A   c.  .      n       .     t  n     ..,™.  decides   that   West  Virginia  must  assume   a  share 

May  26. —  1  he   united  States   Lourt  of   Lustoms  ,  ,,          ,  ,.      ,  ,  _    it,---     ,    _      i_-  i_  -. 

■    ~.   1     t.„ij    .1,,.  ti.     (           ..     ..,■(!  j;  -    ....  of  'he  public  debt  of  Virginia,  from  which  it  sepa- 

.''„'Sl;.t'^~dVA„UV„=.rLlTp"  ""■' '".■"k";  ""  ■■"•";■  ""■"■'  '•  «"■'?'•',!'■ 

.1»  m  B^drimpomd  ir  .hip.  =f  raunlric.  h.,  ng  ~0;lh.rd,   b„„,   .etru.d   iplcral         .    .    In   the 

by  n«,..  thin  $10,000,000  ■  ,«r.  ci.i.n  of  ..h.  Circuit  Cm.t  "f  App..!..  v-tali  »- 

'                           .„,.,„ ver.ed  criminal  convictions  of  official.,  obtaiiwd  in 

June  1.— Charle.  E.  Sebastian   (Chief  of  Police)  g  lo„er  court. 
u  elected  Mayor  of  Los  Angeles. 

June   S^The   United   States   Steel   Corporation  FOIHGll  rOLITICS  A»D  GOVEIHHEIIT 

it   held  to  be   a   lavtful   enterprise  by   the  United  May   25. — The   British   Liberal   ministry   under 

States  Circuit  Court  for  New  Jersey,  and  the  Gov-  Premier    Aaquith    is    reorganized    on    a    coalition 

crnment'a  plea   for  dissolution  of  the  combination  basis;    ex-Premier   Balfour,   Mr.   Bonar   Law,   six 

(filed   in  October,   1911)   is  den'ed.  other  Unionists,  and  a  Laborite  accept  portfolios. 

June  7. — Governor  Brumbaugh  signs  bills  passed  May  29. — Tbeophile  Btaga  is  elected  President 

by  the  Pennsylvania   legislature,  providing  work'  of  Portugal  by  the  National  Assembly,  succeeding 

men's  compensation  and  Slate  insurance,  Manuel  de  Arriaga,  who  resigned. 

June  %. — William  J.  Bryan  resigns  the  office  of  June    1.— The    Japanese    House    approves    the 

Secretary   of   State,   being  out  of   agreement  with  Government's    military    program,    increasing    the 

President  Wilson's  diplomatic  polity  toward  Ger-  standing  army  by  24,000  men. 

many-  June  5. — Tbc  new  Danisb  constitution  is  signed 
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June  6. — Represenlatives  of  Russia,  Chini,  idiI 
Mongolia  (according  to  a  Peking  report)  conclude 
an  agreement  fixing  the  status  of  Mongolia,  China 
retaining  nominal  suzerainty.  ...  It  is  reported 
in  Sweden  thai  a  treaty  with  Russia  has  been 
ratified   by  both  countries,   aJTirming  mutual   linan- 


Jun< 

:    16. — American    warships    are    ordered    to 

Tobar 

i   Bay,   on   the   Pacific   Coast   of   Mexico,  lo 

land  I 

narines  and  sailors,   if  necessary,  to  protect 

Ameri 

cans  menaced  by  marauding  Vaqui  Indians. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

May  22.— The  most  disastrous  wreck  in  the  his- 
tory of  British  railways  occurs  near  Carlisle,  Eng- 
land, resuliinfT  in  the  death  of  more  than  150 
persons   (mostly  soldiers). 

May  23.— Thomas  A.  Edison  announces  the  com- 
pletion of  a  device,  known  as  the  tetescribe,  which 
will   record   telephone   conversations. 

May  26.— The  Holland-American  liner  RfMdam 
is  seriously  damaged  by  colliding  with  a  freight 
steamer  in  a  fog  o9  Nantucket;  the  passengers  and 
some  of  the  crew  are  transferred  to  the  battleship 
South   Carotina. 

May  31. — In  an  automobile  race  at  Indianapolis, 
Ralph  de  Palma  drives  a  Mercedes  car  SOO  mile* 
al  the  rate  of  89. S  miles  an  hour,  more  than  aevcn 
miles  faster  than  the  previous  record. 

June  5.— A  report  from  Donald  B.  MacMillan, 
in  the  Arctic  regions,  declares  that  Crocker  Land 
is  merely  a  mirage. 


.M>M1R.\L  SIR  IIKNRV  BR.XnW.XSniNE  JAIKSOM 
l\Vhi>  \ur  in  May  was  amwinltd  Vint  Sn  Lord  of 
ihc  Hnlish  .\.li>ii rally. —in  active  comniand  of  the  British 
navy,  Lwrd  Kishet  had  iriiannl  from  the  posl,  h  i* 
laiii.  oting  lo  friciion  *iih  ihc  evrtulivi  hnd.  Mr. 
Winsion  ChurchilL  Mr.  ChurchiU  in  turn  ha)  been  suc- 
cnJnl  bn  Mr.  Balfuutl 

by  King  Christian,  and  goes  into  effect;  it  re- 
duces the  political  poner  of  landholders  and  ex- 
tends the  suffrage  to  nomen. 

June  6, — (.^neial  tkbreRnii.  Carranaa's  military 
kaJrr  in  Me»iet>,  reports  a  decisive  defeat  of 
forces  under  tienerals  Villa  and  Angeles,  in  a  Kve- 
davs  battle  at  l.eii«i,  northwest  of  Nle^ticu  City. 

June  o.—The  Mexican  Constitutionalist  Conven- 
(ioti.  in  ses>i>in  at  Meiico  Citv,  drpines  Provisional 
Prrsidenl  t-iar/a  and  appoints  Francisco  Lagos 
Chaiaro  as  his  stici-es>».r. 

June  I!.— KWtixfis  held  [hn>U):hout  Greece  re- 
sull  in  a  Jevided  majorilv  tor  the  supp<iriets  of 
«\-Prtmier  Veniieli>s.  as  against  the  (ollowers  of 
Premier  U.unaiis. 

INTSUUTHWAL  REUTKHtS 

May  ,-4,— A  Pin-.\m(ri>an  Kinincia!  Conference 
meets   at   Wj.hiiistvii.   n>  liivuss  means   for  pro- 

ttal  and  :>(<ii<h  .^mrtil-Jn  repubtio  and  the  I'nited 
Slates:   impt'rtani  del<);iies  front  all  the 

Ma*    ;<,— Kepreseniaiives  of  Atgeni 
and  Chile,  at  Buem-s  Aires  •-' 
to  improve  ihrir  r<.'!iii>.-a1  reli 

lune    .:  — PiTsi Jem    WiVni    issue 
cailios  upon  the  taoti^.os  in  Mexico 
rrvimi^ly   tor  the   relief 
I'niird   States  will  cmp 
Mv«  btrselt. 


RECORD    OF   OTHER    EVENTS 


June  12. — Dr.  Herman  C.  Bumpus  ia  inaugurated 
preiidcnt  of  Tufis  College. 

June  14. — Fourteen  thousand  molormen  and  con- 
ductors on  the  surface  and  elevated  railways  of 
Chicago  go  on  strike  for  higher  pay,  effecting  a 
complete  tie-up  of  (he  transportation  system. 

June  16.— The  Chicago  street-railway  strike  is 
ended  through  the  efforts  of  Mayor  Thompson ; 
the  differences  will  be  settled  by  arbitration. 

June  IS. — The  open  golf  championship  of  the 
United  States  is  won  by  Jerome  D.  Travera,  an 
amateur.  .  ,  .  Two  passengers  are  killed  by  the 
fall  of  an  aeroplane  near  Boston,  the  aviator 
being  seriously  injured. 

June  19.— The  superdreadnought  battleship 
/iricena  is  launched  ai  the  New  York  Navy  Yard. 


OBITUARY 

May    2).— Pierre    Marlin,    the    French    1 
■        ■  ■  ■        Drld-wide  us 


of  a  steel-making  process 

May  25.— Emlin  McClain,  former  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Iowa  Supreme  Court,  64.  .  .  .  Rev. 
William  Mansfield  Groton,  dean  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Divinity  School.  65. 

May  26.— Thomas  Jefferson  Brown,  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Texas  Supreme  Court,  79.  .  .  . 
George  M.  Seiders,  a  prominent  Maine  lawyer 
and   former  Attorney- Genera  I,  71. 

May  27.— Judge  Robert  T.  Daniel,  of  Georgia, 
Sovereign  Grind  Sire  of  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows,  57.  .  .  .  Ransford  D.  Bucknam 
(Bucknam  Pacha),  the  American  sailor  who  re- 
organized  the   Turkish    Navy,   46. 

May  28. — Samuel  Dickson,  a  distinguished  Phil- 
adelphia lawyer,  78. 

May  29, — John  GrifEih  McCul lough,  former 
Governor  of  Vermont,  79.  .  .  .  John  E.  Hum- 
phriei.  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  WashtDg- 
Km,  63.  .  .  .  James  William  Pattison,  the  painter 
and  art  lecturer  of  Chicago,  71. 

May  JO. — Clarence  Walker  Seamans,  the  type- 
writer  manufacturer,   61. 

May  St^-John  W.  Alexander,  the  artist,  58. 
.  .  .  George  D.  Barnard,  the  St.  Louis  merchant 
and  plulanthropist,  69.  .  .  .  Victor  Albert  George 
Villien,  Earl  of  Jersey,  70. 

June  1. — Eliot  Gregory,  a  New  York  portrait 
painKr   and   author,   bO. 

Jmw  2. — Sir  Arthur  Herbert  Church,  a  noted 
Eagliah  cbemiit,  SI.  .  .  .  Benjamin  Franklin 
DntMn,  Mid  to  hive  originated  the  department- 
store  idea,  io   Massachusetts,   83. 

Jitne  3. — Charles  F.  Libby,  of  Portland,  Me.,  ez- 
pictident  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  71. 
.  .  .  Dr.  Samuel  Baldwin  Ward,  an  eminent 
physician  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  73.  .  .  .  DeWitt 
Cliatoo  Blair,  formerly  a  prominent  New  York 
banker,  92. 

June  4. — Camille  Pelletan,  former  Minister  of 
Marine   in   France. 

June  6. — Rev.  Jesse  B.  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  prom- 
inent  Baptist   clergyman   of  Brooklyn,   S2. 

June   7. — Adm.   Marie  Jacques  Charles   Aubert, 

Chief  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  French  Navy,  67. 

Jane  S- — Prof.  Joseph  Winter,  tuperintendeni  of 

the  German  Free  Schools  in  the  IJniied  States,  59. 


THE    l^TE    JOHN 
{Mr.   Alcxandf 


larly  nowd  for  j 
ic  had  Eiven  mi 
York  City,  and 


demy  of  Dtiign) 


June  10.— Gen.  Edward  L.  Molineu3[,  a  prom- 
inent Civil  War  veteran  of  Brooklyn,  82.  .  .  . 
Harvey  B.  Ferguson,  former  Congressman  from 
New  Mexico,  67.  .  .  .  Dr.  Henry  James,  of  Ver- 
mont, in  charge  of  surgeons  at  the  Battle  of 
Gettysburg,   83. 

June  11— Alfred  Theodore  Schauffler,  treasurer 
of  Robert  College,  Constantinople,  and  foriher 
Superinlendenl  of  Schools 

June  13.- Col.  Charles 
U.S.A.,  retired,  authority  < 
and  on  neurasthenia,   55. 

June  14. — Dr.  John  H.  McCollom,  professor- 
emeritus  of  coniagious  diseases  at  the  Harvard 
Medical  School,  72. 

June  IS.— Brig.-Gen.  Charles  Julius  Allen, 
U.S.A.,  retired.  75.  .  .  .  Sir  Nathaniel  Barnaby, 
a  British  authority  on  naval  designing,  86.  .  .  . 
Grand  Duke  Constanline  Constanlinovitch  of 
Russia,  president  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
id   head  of  the  department  of  military 


I   New   York  Cily,  74. 
Edward      Woodruff, 


schools,   57. 


a  well-known 


CURRENT  HISTORY  IN 
CARTOONS 


ITALY.  TO  THE  GERMAN  CHANCELLOR  BETHMANN-HOLLWEG^  -VOU  TREATED  THE  BELGIAN  NEUTRALITY  AGI 
MENT  AS  A  SCRAP  Of  WASTE  PAPER.    I  DO  THE  SAME  WITH  THE  TRIPLE  ALUANCE  AGREEMENT" 

l-r„iii    l>t   AmttcrdammcT    (Amauraam) 


Ann.    Siltcr     Ann,    Kbal 

ITALY   COKS    OVER  THE  DKI.VK 

-   ?Mon"™l)  '"  "  ""  "*■  From  the    Wirtd   (Sew  York) 


CURRENT  HISTORY  IN  CARTOONS 


nC  EMPEROft  FRANCIS  JOSEPH  AS  THE  NEW  SAMSON.  PLILLING  DOWN  THE  PfLLARS  OF  THE.  AUSTRO- 

HUNGARIAN  TEMPLE— (AN  ITALIAN  VIEW) 

From  11  Fiichi^Uo  (Turin) 


tUE  TUXKS   (vrnt   stout 

ALLIES  AT  THE  Dj 
Tdiibt:     "Back;  the  keepint 
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1  (iKORr.E:    "f.sclasd  expects— 


lie'^l.'  Iril"rach   man  oru'a  whai' i»^»ani*d"of 
and  h«'ll  do  iL" 

From  Punch  (London) 


Ktom  the  7-riiun,  (Chicar>)  THE  TAR  IN  TERMS  OP 

IF  WE  STAY  our  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  WAR 
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I   DANGEROUS  TRAVEUNC   COMPANION 


(Both  Ccrnuny  and  Mexico  have  b«fl  heavily 
upon    UdcJc   Sam's  attention  lately) 
From   the  Eoelt   (Brooktm) 


HOW   FIRM    j> 
(Untie   S«ni   plead*   for  humanity  in  the   court  of  Ihe         ■""'"'  ""«    *     ^"'^'fjo^n )'"'"' 


n  Ibe  Plain 


From    Ihe   Ditpaick    (Columl 


DOUARS  jUa>  CENTS 

IF  VE  ARE  DRAWN  INTO  THE  EIAOPEAN  WAR 
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"A  KRi-LV,  HUT  NOT  AN  answer"  lest  he  rORCET 

F,um  ihe  Uad^r   (Clcvebtid)  ti.   S.— You'd  beHer  re.d  tkM  vM  9f  mr  oots  «*« 
»gam.    Wllhelm.     From  the  Tt»i«^wl».  York), 

The  cartoons  on  this  page  arc  among  the  -         : .    . 

least  harsh  and  offensive  of  the  hundreds  that  canoonists   of    Gennany.      Our   Americin 

appeared  in  American  newspapers  last  month,  brethren  of  the  pencil  should  employ  better 

dealing   ivith    the    United    States   and    Ger-  methods  and  show  kindlier  manners, 
many.     A    great    many    were    in    the    same 
taunting  and  bitter  spirit  shown  by  the  irat')' 
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O  1*U.  hr  lobB  t.  UcCulclmn 


PRESIDENT  WILSON  THE  SPOKESMAN  OF  HUMANITY 


BUT  HE   {BBVAN]  followed  his  conscience  WILSON,  OUR 

(Apropa>   of    Mr.    Bryinl   mienalion   as   S«retarv   ol       WITH  GEBMANY 
State)  Fiom  the  Evtuing  Lrdger  (Pbitadclphii)  From 


SWrTZIILAMb,    THE   BUPFEB   STATE,    AN    ISLAND  OP        HOT  LACK  OF  NUMBERS,  BUT  LACK  OF  FREPARATIOIf 

xnsovs  ifxUTKALiTy,  in  a  turbulent  sea  of      seems  to  have  been   the  cause   of   russlv's 

WjUL      TwPm  tk«  Slar   (WoihinitOD,  D.   C.)  defeat  at  PRZEUVSL.  From  the  Su»   (New  York) 
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i  smemy's  countxy 

IN  every  one  of  the  fifty  volumes  of  this  The  four  cartoons  on  this  page,  from  the 

Review  may  be  found  the  cartoons  of  Minneapolis  Newt,  to  which  Mr,  Bartholo- 

Alr.  Charles  L.  Bartholomew,  of  Minneap-  mew    has    transferred    his    activities    after 

olis.     He  has  been  steadily  at  work  since  the  twenty-five  years'  service  with  the  Minneap- 

first  number  of  the  Review  was  issued,  in  olis    Journal,    are    fairly    representative    of 

1891,  and  the  total  number  of  "Bart"  car-  "Bart's"  work, — dealing  with  big  topics  in 

toons  reproduced  in  this  department  and  in  an  enlightened,  broad-gauge  way  and  making 

other  departments  of  the  magazine  exceeds  every  drawing  point  a  lesson  as  well  as  serv- 

the  number  credited  to  any  other  cartoonist,  ing  to  tell  a  story. 


FOUR  WAR  FRONTS  IN  JUNE 

AND  SOME  HISTORICAL  COMPARISONS 

BY  FRANK  H.  SIMONDS 

I.  Napoleonic  Memories  Bucharest,  at  Athens,  at  Sofia.     But  in  the 

Rumanian  and  Greek  capitals  mobs  are  al- 

IN  the  month  that  saw  the  hundredth  an-  ready  demonstrating  in  favor  of  war.  "The 
niversary  of  Waterloo  the  attention  of  street"  was  shouting  as  it  had  spoken  de- 
thc  world  was  naturally  and  inevitably  cisively  in  Rome  and  Milan.  For  the  Ru- 
tumed  to  the  parallel  between  the  situation  manians  the  collapse  of  Austria  promised  ter- 
in  the  Europe  of  1915  and  that  of  the  first  ritorial  gains  nowhere  else  obtainable,  prom- 
years  of  the  preceding  century.  ised  the  liberation  of  millions  of  "Romans** 

The  coming  of  Italy  into  the  struggle  in  Transylvania,  Bukowina,  and  Banat.  For 
in  the  last  days  of  May  contributed  much  to  Greece  the  ancient  Greek  colonies  of  Asia 
making  this  parallel.  In  sum  Italy  had  en-  Minor,  the  Hellenic  outposts  which  had  pro- 
listed  because  Austria  had  declined  to  cede  yoked  the  Persian  wars  of  antiquity,  beckoned 
to  her  the  Italia  irredenta.  Men  now  re-  to  a  new  Greece,  and  Smyrna  had  become  the 
called  that  in  1813,  when  Napoleon  was  prize  of  Greek  intervention, 
fighting  desperately  but  still  successfully  his  Go  back  to  1813  in  the  hours  before  Aus- 
war  on  the  two  fronts, — in  Spain  and  in  Ger-  tria  entered  and  it  is  possible  to  see  how 
many, — when  he  had  opened  the  1813  cam-  Europe  then  felt.  Napoleon  was  still  the  un- 
paign  with  victories  at  Liitzen  and  Bautzen,  conquerable  captain.  The  Russian  disaster 
Austria,  still  neutral,  had  demanded  the  had  but  incidentally  shaken  the  legend  of 
Illyrian  provinces  as  the  price  of  neutrality,  French  invincibility  which  had  filled  the  con- 
and  these  Illyrian  provinces  included  Trieste,  tinent  for  twenty  years.  The  subsequent 
Fiume,   Dalmatia.  victory  of  Dresden  was  one  more  in  the  se- 

Likc  Francis  Joseph,  Napoleon  had  de-  quence  which  began  in  far-ofi  Valmy  two 
dined  to  make  the  sacrifice  and  in  a  few  decades  before.  From  Moscow  to  Madrid, 
months  Leipsic,  the  great  "Battle  of  the  from  Calais  to  the  Holy  Land,  the  soldier 
Nations,"  where  Prussians,  Austrians,  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Empire  had 
Swedes,  Russians  stood  in  line  against  the  marched  from  victory  to  victory. 
French  Emperor,  put  an  end  to  the  Napo-  Yet  great  as  was  the  tradition  of  victory, 
Iconic  dream  of  world  empire, — to  "world  splendid  as  was  Napoleon's  genius, — and  his 
power,"  as  Bcrnhardi  has'put  it, — marked  the  campaign  of  1814  was  perhaps  his  finest, — 
beginning  of  that  swift  downfall  that  was  the  uprising  of  1813,  the  coalition  of  Europe 
in  but  a  brief  time  to  coine  at  Fontaineblcau.  against  France,  had  already  doomed  the  Na- 

With  the  arrival  of  Italy  on  the  battle-  poleonic  regime.  To-day  the  coalition 
lines  of  what  was  now,  at  least,  the  Grand  against  Germany,  Austria,  and  Turkey  is 
Alliance  this  situation  of  1915  fairly  repro-  far  more  colossal  than  that  which  overthrew 
duoed  that  of  1813.  Napoleon's  victories  in  Bonaparte.  Sea-power,  the  ammunition 
eastern  Gennany  were  but  lesser  profit  com-  factories,  and  th^  supplies  of  neutral  na- 
parcd  with  Mackensen's  sweep  through  tions,  added  to  those  of  British  and  French 
Galicia,  his  recapture  of  Przemysl  as  great  colonies,  the  resources  of  Africa,  Asia,  Aus- 
a  triumph  as  Napoleon's  similar  success  at  tralia,  and  the  Americas,  the  wealth  in  money 
Dresden.  But  Napoleon  defeated  his  foes  and  of  men  at  the  command  of  Paris,  Petro- 
only  to  face  new  armies, — a  continent  in  grad,  and  London,  give  to  the  foes  of  the 
arms, — and  who  could  longer  doubt  that  Teutonic  Empires  an  advantage  which  Na- 
Gcrmany,  with  her  crippled  Austrian  ally,  poleon's  conquerors  lacked. 
was  to  face  similar  odds?  It  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  press  the 

Russia,  Great  Britain,  France,  Serbia,  and  parallel  home.  German  spirit  is  far  more 
now  Italy  were  in  the  field.  In  the  Balkans  united,  determined,  confident  in  1915  than 
the  battle  for  neutrality,  lost  at  Rome  by  French  in  1813  or  1815.  No  one  could  be- 
VCMi  Bulow,  was  now  being  waged  at  lieve  that  the  arrival  of  an  Allied  army  in 
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a  German  city  would  have  the  consequences  It  was,  moreover,  of  prime  necessity  to 
that  followed  the  coming  of  the  British  to  Italy  that  she  should  remove  these  Austrian 
Bordeaux  in  1814.  No  internal  revolution  chains  upon  her  own  province  before  Gcr- 
yet  threatened  in  Germany  and  it  was  many  began  to  call  back  her  masses  from 
French  weariness  of  war  that  finally  doomed  Galicia  and  send  them  south  into  Italy. 
Napoleon.  Yet,  with  the  memories  of  Water-  Unless  she  could  close  the  Trent  gateway, 
loo  in  all  men's  minds,  neutral  observers  the  Adige  Valley,  to  German  advance  all 
looked  out  upon  a  Europe  again  in  battle  her  progress  in  the  Julian  Alps  and  beyond 
array  from  the  Urals  to  the  Channel,  from  the  Isonzo  would  be  as  empty  as  the  French 
the  Baltic  to  the  Adriatic,  and  marvelled  at  foray  into  Alsace-Lorraine  in  August,  1914, 
the  resemblances,  perhaps  drew  hasty  con-  and  strategically  much  the  same  sort  of 
elusions  from  the  superficial  likeness  between  thing.  For,  as  a  glance  at  the  map  will  show, 
the  conditions  in  the  two  centuries.  German   troops  descending  by  the  Brenner 

Pass  on  to  the  Adige  Valley  would  be  in 

II      Italy's  Strategy  ^^^  same  relative  position  to  Italian  masses 

on  the  Isonzo  as  were  the  Germans  coming 

Another  Napoleonic  tradition  was  stirred  south  from  Belgium  to  the  French  masses 
by  the  physical  circumstances  of  the  Italian  between  Metz  and  Strassburg  and  cast  of 
military  problem.     In   1797  Napoleon,  hav-  Belfort. 

ing  won  at  Lodi,  Areola,  Rivoli,  having  In  the  opening  days,  therefore,  Italy  sent 
taken  Mantua  and  Verona,  had  precisely  the  one  great  army  against  the  Trcntino,  at- 
same  situation  to  deal  with  that  faced  Italian  tacking  from  the  south  along  Lago  di  Garda 
high  command  in  1915.  In  the  Tyrol  from  and  up  the  Adige  Valley,  from  the  cast 
Botzen  to  the  Julian  Alps  and  in  the  Vcne-  through  the  Dolomites,  from  the  Ampczzo 
tian  Plains  from  the  Julian  Alps  to  the  to  the  Brenta  valleys,  and  from  the  west  on 
Adriatic  behind  the  Tagliamento  an  Aus-  the  pass  from  Stebvio  Pass,  to  Lago  di  Garda, 
trian  army  stood.  west  of  Riva.     Here  the  object  was  to  close 

Napoleon  solved  the  problem  thus:  Into  the  open  door  into  the  Po  Valley  which  has 
the  Tyrol  he  sent  Massena,  through  the  been  the  chief  grievance  of  Italy  against 
Julian  Alps  by  Pontebba  from  the  Friulian  Austria  since  1866. 

district  he  sent  Joubert.  He  broke  the  Aus-  A  second  force,  presumably  smaller,  was 
trian  lines  by  forcing  a  crossing  of  the  sent  from  the  Friulian  district  by  Pontebba 
Tagliamento.  His  divided  army  reunited  toward  the  upper  Drave  Valley, — the  route 
at  Klagenfurth,  pressed  east  and  defeated  the  of  Joubert  in  1797, — to  cut  the  communica- 
Austrians  at  Neumarkt  and  Unzmarkt  tions  between  Vienna  and  the  Trcntino,  to 
His  advance-guard  had  reached  the  summit  close  the  Pusterthal,  a  long  corridor  north 
of  the  Semmering  Pass  and  looked  down  at  of  the  Julian  and  Carnic  Alps,  leading  par- 
the  distant  hills  about  Vienna  when  Austria  allel  to  the  Italian  frontier.  This,  too,  was 
cried  for  terms  and  the  Peace  of  Campo  a  defensive-oflFensive,  designed  to  cut  railway 
Formio  terminated  the  conflict.  lines  near  highways  and  protect  Italy  from 

Looking  at  the  opening  moves  of  the  the  eventual  offensive  of  Germany. 
Italian  armies  it  will  be  seen  that  they  fol-  Finally  a  third  army,  following  the  route 
lowed  the  Napoleonic  tradition.  Their  ef-  of  Napoleon  himself,  pushed  east  from  the 
fort,  too,  was  directed  at  these  similar  Aus-  Venetian  province,  passed  the  frontier,  and 
trian  objectives,  the  Tyrol,  the  Julian  and  presently  began  to  press  over  the  Isonzo 
Carnic  Alps,  and  at  the  Austrian  position  be-  River,  which  bars  the  entrance  into  Austria 
hind  the  Isonzo,  not  the  Tagliamento,  that  from  the  Julian  Alps  to  the  Adriatic.  Tol- 
ls, a  few  miles  to  the  east  but  in  the  same  mino,  Plova,  Gradisca,  Sagretto,  Montfal- 
relative  position.  Modem  fortifications  had,  cone,  each  commanding  crossings  of  the 
however,  greatly  complicated  the  problem,  river,  were  taken  in  turn  and  the  Italian 
Napoleon  had  to  deal  with  Austrian  fort-  army  is,  as  these  lines  are  written,  on  June 
resses  on  the  Italian  Plain.  Mantua,  Ver-  15,  approaching  Gorizia,  the  first  strong  de- 
ona,  Peschiera,  Legnago,  the  famous  Quad-  fensive  position  of  the  Austrians.  At  Mont- 
rilateral  of  later  days,  had  first  to  be  reduced,  falcone  the  extreme  Italian  right  is  barely 
since  he  had  trouble  with  them  before  he  set  twenty  miles  from  Trieste.  The  object  of 
out  on  his  first  march  towards  Vienna.  But  the  operation  now  going  on  in  diis  section 
Italy  had  to  deal  with  the  great  modem  is  first  to  isolate  and  then  to  capture  Trieste. 
fortresses  on  the  mountains,  with  Trent  and  But  in  all  sections  the  Italians  have  only 
its  outlying  forts.  just  begun  to  touch  Austrian  positions  pre- 
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tbrec  Ilalan  for«i  began  Ihtir  advunce  norlhward  and  northeastward  late  in  May)    (Sre  Mr.  Simonda'  text  on 
oppoaite  page) 

pared  in  advance.     The  June  operations  so  tonic  allies  flowed  along  three  lines  of  rail- 
far  have  been  mere  preliminaries;  they  have  ways.     On  the  Lemberg-Cracow  road,  the 
disclosed  the  objectives  of  Italian  operations,  main    trunk    line    of    Galicia,    Mackensen's 
— they    have     shown     nothing    of    Ausiro-  masses    came    east,    forcing    the    San    about 
German  intentions  and  nothing  of  real  im-  Jaroslav  and  moving  on  north  of  Przemysl 
portancc  has  yet  happened.  and  reaching  for  the  Lemberg  railway  line 
in  the  rear  of  the  fortress.     A  second  army 
III.     Przemysl  "Redeemed"  came   through    the   Carpathians,    forced    the 
Russian  frontier  at  Stryz,  and  endeavored  to 

In  late  May  the  world,  watching  the  mar-  join  hands  with   the  first   and   thus   invest 

velous    German    offensive    in    Galicia,    won-  Przemysl.     A  third   army  came  east  along 

dcred     whether     Russian     strength,     plainly  the  railway  line  that  follows  the  foothills  of 

shattered,  would   avail  to  check  the  armies  the  Carpathians  on    the  Galician    side,   and 

of     Mackensen     at    the    San.       So    it    had  struck   straight  at   Przemysl.      In   sum,    the 

wondered  in  August  whether  French  forces  Russian    garrison    was    menaced    by    direct 

would  halt  the  victorious  Germans  on   the  attack  and  its  communications  threatened  by 

Rheims-La    Fere-Laon    barrier    line.      Like  two  great  armies,  closing  ptncers-like  upon 

the     French,     the     Russians     failed,     and  its  rear. 

Przemysl,  a  few  weeks  before  the  prize  of  The   fact  that  before   it  surrendered    the 

Russian  arms,  passed  to  the  Austro-German  Austrian  garrison  in  Przemysl  had  done  its 

aimies    after    a    brief    struggle.      In    June  work  of  destruction  well  was  disclosed  by 

the    problem    became    Lemberg    instead    of  the  rapidity  with  which  German   regiments 

Przemysl,  and  as  these  lines  are  written,  on  stormed  the  dismantled  forts  that  had  held 

June  15,  riie  possibility  of  the  fall  of  Lem-  Russian   armies  back    for  so   many  months. 

berg  is  quite  as  portentous  as  was  that  of  Some  of  the  forts  having  fallen  and  the  line 

Przemysl  a  month  ago.  of  retreat  having  been  imperiled,  the  Russians 

The  stoiy  of  the  retaking  of  Przemysl  is  evacuated  the  city.     They  drew  out  in  good 

bttefljr  told.     Into  Central  Galicia  the  Teu-  order,  apparently  taking  all  their  guns  and 
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supplies  with  them,  for  neither  Berlin  nor  IV.    IN  THE  BAJ.KANS 

Vienna  made  any  claim  of  captures  in  men 

or  munitions.  The  entrance  of  Italy  into  the  Great  War 

Could  the  Germans  then  repeat  at  Lem-  gave  new  interest  to  the  Balkan  situation. 
berg  the  successes  at  Tarnow  and  Przemysl  ?  But  it  also  disclosed  the  fact  that,  despite 
— this  was  the  question  of  mid- June.  At  this  popular  agitation,  the  decision  in  Bucharest, 
time  one  Teutonic  army  was  pointing  east  in  Athens,  in  Sofia,  was  still  contingent  upon 
along  the  Przemysl-Lemberg  Railway,  an-  Allied  success  at  the  Dardanelles  rather  than 
other  north  along  the  Lemberg-Budapest  in  Rome.  For  the  Rumanians,  Russian  re- 
lines,  which  cross  the  Carpathians  by  the  verses  in  Galicia,  Austrian  successes  on  the 
Uzok  and  Beskid  Passes.  A  third  was  Pruth,  just  across  their  own  frontier,  made  a 
coming  northwest  out  of  Bukowina.  The  powerful  deterrent.  From  Bucharest  there 
first  two  reached  Muschiaska,  thirty-odd  came  no  sign  of  immediate  action.  Diplo- 
miles  west  of  Lemberg,  the  others  were  mats  whispered  that  King  Charles,  before  his 
forcing  a  passage  of  the  Dniester  fifty  miles  death,  had  bound  his  nation  to  Vienna  and 
to  the  southeast.  So  far  Austro-German  Berlin  by  definite  treaty.  But  self-interest 
efforts  had  not  slackened.  rather  than  a  "scrap  of  paper"  clearly  influ- 

But  it  was  apparent  now  that  Russian  enced  Rumanian  statesmen,  whose  sovereign 
reustance  had  stiffened.    Petrograd  reported,  was  a  Hohenzollern.- 

Berlin  and  Vienna  conceded  incidental  Rus-  Could  the  Allied  influences  at  Bucharest 
sian  successes.  There  was  a  plain  and  prevail,  an  army  of  500,000  well-trained  and 
natural  suggestion  that  the  Germans  were  well-equipped  troops  would  be  brought  into 
now  drawing  off  corps  to  meet  the  rapidly  action.  Rumanian  invasion  of  Transylvania 
mounting  Italian  menace.  Yet,  at  the  time  and  Bukowina  would  do  much  to  nullify 
this  review  is  written  Lemberg  remains  in  Mackcnscn's  triumph  in  Galicia.  That  Ru- 
front  and  the  Austro-German  drive  is  not  mania  would  eventually  enlist,  the  world 
yet  checked;  although  the  Russians  made  a  now  believed,  but  not  to  aid  the  Allies  at 
determined  stand  at  Grodek.  her    own    expense, — rather    to    harvest    easy 

In  the  House  of  Commons  British  states-  profits,  and  profits  are  not  yet  easily  attain- 
men  explained  the  German  victory  as  due  to  able.  On  the  Demboirtza  a  policy  of  cool 
a  tremendous  supremacy  in  artillery  and  in  calculation  such  as  had  long  been  followed 
adummition.  Upon  the  Russians,  at  the  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  was  discovered. 
Diinajec,  it  was  asserted  there  had  broken  As  for  Greece,  she,  too,  waited.  Her 
a'^torm  of  shell  fire  hitherto  unequalled  in  King  lay  at  the  point  of  death  for  some 
the  Great  War.  German  superiority  in  days,  but  rallied  finally.  His  death  would 
ammunition  in  all  fields  was  regretfully  con-  have  been  a  victory  for  the  Allies,  for  he  was 
ceded,  and  British  members  frankly  averred  a  stanch  German  supporter,  and  his  wife,  a 
that  had  this  superiority  rested  with  the  sister  of  the  Kaiser,  dominated  the  Hellenic 
British  in  Flanders  the  German  battle-line  court.  Much  depended  upon  the  outcome  of 
would  long  ago  have  receded  to  the  Meuse  a  general  election  in  Greece,  when  a  victory 
and  die  Dyle.  for  Venizclos  might  settle  the  policy  of  the 

But  however  explicable,  the  Ggcman  sue-  nation,  and  Vehizelos  was  a  strong  believer 
cess  in  Galicia  had  already  deprived  the  Rus-  in  alliance  with  the  enemies  of  Germany. 
sians  of  the  fruits  of  the  autumn  and  winter  These  elections  were  held  on  June  13,  and  re- 
campaigns.  They  were  now  back  where  suited  in  a  decisive  victory  for  the  supporters 
they  had  started  in  September..  The  Hun-  of  Venizelos,  who  will  have  a  round  majority 
garian  frontier  was  cleared ;  Cracow  was  of  50  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Several 
secure;  a  territory  as  large  as  Belgium  had  weeks  ma}  elapse,  however,  before  a  new  par- 
been  redaimed;  300,000  Russian  prisoners,  liament  can  be  assembled  and  Venizelos  re- 
accepting    Berlin    claims,    had    been    taken;  turned  to  power. 

Russia  had  suffered  one  more  disaster,  the  In  sum,  it  was  for  Allied  success  at  the 
greatest  of  the  war  for  her,  despite  the  enor-  Dardanelles  that  the  Balkans  were  waiting, 
mous  losses  of  Tannenberg,  Lodz,  and  the  and  the  success  did  not  come.  On  the  con- 
Masurian  Lakes.  A  new  military  genius  trary,  such  terse  official  statements  as  were 
had  appeared  in  Mackensen,  who  shone  with  published  in  Paris  and  London  disclosed  little 
Hindenberg  at  Lodz,  but  now  alone  in  progress,  great  losses,  and,  over  all,  bore  di- 
Galida,  and  who  enjoyed  a  reputation  second  rect  and  indirect  testimony  to  the  splendid 
to  none  in  the  war,  earned  by  the  greatest  fight  the  Osmanli  was  making.  After  five 
campaign  that  had  yet  been  fought.  centuries  he  was  in  his  last  ditch.     He  was 
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A  TURKISH  INFANTRY  COLUMN  IN  CALLIPOLI 
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the  hidden  soldiers  snarmed  oicr  the  side,  made  a 
landing,  and  captured  the  Turkish  shore  batteries. 
The  iwo  little  pictures  on  the  right  show  the 
damage  to  some  of  these  batteries  done  bj-  the 
^Dl  from  the  allied  fleet.  l>iuiuwTuiiib7itiD.Aiiuiricui-R«AiBciui(iB.Ki 
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fating  to  hold  the  exact  position  which  he  tari  were  taken,  the  Serbs  of  Montenegro 
seized  when  he  made  his  first  entrance  into  and  Serbia  might  expect  an  end  of  attack  on 
Europe,  and  under  German  commanders  he  the  eastern  marches.  Serbia  might  later,  as- 
was  making  a  fight  that  recalled  Plevna,  not  sured  of  possession  in  Albania,  make  cessions 
Lule  Burgas  or  Kumanovo.  to  Bulgaria  promised  in  I9I2  by  treaty,  but 

In  this  situation  the  Allied  armies  at  the  refused  when  Austria  intervened  in  1913. 
Dardanelles  plainly  required  reinforcement.  But  in  the  opening  days  the  Serbian  adven-  . 
A  Bulgarian  army,  descending  by  Adrianople  ture  remained  obscure;  the  world  wondered 
to  the  Chatalja,  a  Greek  or  Italian  force  that  Serbian  effort  was  not  being  made  on 
landed  at  Enos,  these  would  turn  the  scales ;  the  Danube  and  the  Save  to  aid  by  diversion 
but,  measured  by  report,  the  battle  had  be-  the  hard-pressed  Russian  champion  of  the 
come  one  of  trenches;  inches  and  yards  might  southern  Slavs. 
be  eaincd,  but  no  more.     On  the  Gallipoli  ,,      ,  ,,, 

peninaila.    as    in    Flanders   and    Artois,    the  V.    IX  THE  WEST 

situation  had  become  a  deadlock.  Qf  the  campaign  in  the  West,  perhaps  the 

Only  Serbia  of  the  Balkan  States  actu-  ^ost  striking  detail  was  the  absence  of  any 
ally  moved,  and  she  moved,  not  against  serious  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Allies.  In 
Austria,  but  Albania,  sending  her  troops  a  measure  this  was  inexplicable.  Russia  was 
acnes  the  Drina  toward  Durazzo.  On  this  staggering  under  the  impact  of  a  blow  de- 
rointe  in  1912  a  Serbian  army  had  made  a  Kvered  by  huge  German  forces.  Why  should 
marvelous  but  foi^tten  march  for  the  open  her  Western  allies  permit  her  to  bear  the  full 
sea.  Thanks  to  Austria,  the  expedition  had  brunt  of  the  German  attack  while  they  sat 
been  in  vain.  But  now,  with  Italy  in  the  jn  trenches?  London  whispered  that  they 
war  and  claiming  the  Adriatic  littoral,  the  were  lacking  ammunition,  but  French  ammu- 
Scrh  looked  once  more  to  the  Adriatic, — to  nition  seemed  adequate, 

the  "window  on  the  s;a."     Plainly  he  meant       The  single  considerable  operation  was  of 

to  confront    Europe  with    the   accomplished  merely   local    importance.      North    of   Arras 

fact  of  possession  from  the  Skumbi  River  to  and  west  of  Lens  the  French  pushed  on  for 

the     Montenegrin     boundary     when     peace  gome  rods.     Ablain  and  Neuville-St.  Vaast, 

should  come.  a  portion  of  Souchez,  a  line  of  trenches  about 

For  this  expedition  justification  might  be  Ecurie  in  the  environs  of  Arras,  were  taken 

found    in   reported   Albanian    raids  into  the  with  more  prisoners  and  a  larger  capture  of 

Prisrend  and  Dilra  districts.    As  an  Austrian  guns  than  had  been  reported  by  the  French 

creation,  Albania  was,Hapsburg  in  sympathy,  hitherto.     The  main  highway  between  Arras 

Once  Durazzo,  Elbasan,  Tirana,  and   Sku-  and  Bethune  was  cleared  of  Germans.     Lens 

was  within  sight  of  French  trenches.     But 

the  whole  operation  was  but  a  "nibble";  it 

bore  no  resemblance  to  any  "spring  drive"; 

it  was  a  brilliant,  successful  adventure,  but 

it  seemed  to  have  no  larger  value ;  it  meant 

little  in  the  liberation  of  Northern  France, 

so  far  as  was  yet  discovered. 

In  Champagne,  about  Rheims,  in  the  angle 
bet«'een  the  Oise  and  the  Aisne  rivers,  about 
Tracy-le-Mont,  there  were  skirmishes.  The 
Forest  of  Le  Prctre,  north  of  Pont-a-Mous- 
son,  in  the  St.  Mihiel  salient,  was  the  scene 
of  a  successful  French  attack.  But  was  this 
the  extent  of  French  ability  at  the  moment 
when  Russia  was  dealing  with  the  masses  of 
Germans?  For  the  apathy  of  the  French 
there  was  no  apparent  explanation  save  only 
the  possibility  that  there  was  preparing  a  new 
grandiose  attack  from  La  Bassee  to  Switzer- 
land, and  of  this  there  was  no  sign. 

Even     more     puzzling    was     the     British 

quiescence  to  casualty  lists  showing  a  loss  of 

-««l«mBrioA8-'(«Ai.Ci)-,AHKioiTOFSTEADvl2p'0?0    !"    two    months, _2000    a    day.— 

naHUMG  uisT  uoHTH  bnngmg  the  total  of  British  losses  for  eight 
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months  to  258,000,  indicating  desperate  fight-  front.  This  narrow  front  they  had  held  with 
ing;  but  for  this  there  was  no  claim  of  extreme  diJKculty,  not  only  in  November 
success,  of  progress.  The  lost  ground  about  but  in  April.  So  far  they  had  contributed 
Ypres  was  not  retaken.  No  new  attack  upon  much  to  the  defense  but  little  to  the  free- 
La  liassee  was  reported.  As  for  the  Bel-  ing  of  French  territorj-.  Kitchener's  "mil- 
gians,  they  reported  artillery  engagements  on  lion"  was  becoming  something  of  a  myth, 
their  outposts  south  of  the  Vser,  showing  like  that  of  the  "Russians  in  Belgium"  in 
that  the  Cicrmans  still  held  both  banks  of  the  August.  British  gold  and  British  ships  had 
river  west  of  Dixmudc.  And  this  was,  up  done  much,  but  in  June  the  Western  situa- 
te June  15,  the  sum  of  Western  operations,  tion  seemed  waiting  upon  British  armies  to 

I,f)oting    at    the    history   of    the    eleventh  do  their  share.     Fortunate  in  diplomacy,  since 

month  of  the  Great  War,  there  was  no  rea-  Italy  entered,  the  weeks  reviewed  here  were 

son  to  deny  the  Cierman  claim  that  they  were  in   the   field    the   most   disappointing    to   the 

still  fighting  a  successful  war  on  all  fronts,  champions    of    the    Allies    of    any    since    the 

Where  they  now  stood  in  France  they  had  Battle  of  the  llarne.     At  the  Dardanelles, 

stood   for  nine  months.     They  had  entered  in  Flanders  and  Artois,  there  was  no  answer 

France  on  August  23    from   Belgium;  they  to  the  German  triumphs  in  Galicia.  | 

had  taken  their  .stand  at  the  Aisne  on  Sep-       Thus,  if  the  world  thought  in  June  of  the 

tenibcr  12;  they  had  taken  Antwerp  on  Oc-  Napoleonic  anniversary  and  saw  a  parallel  hc- 

tober  8,"  and  reached  the  Yser  and  the  Lys  tween  German  position  in  1915  and  French  in 

a  few  days  later.     Compelled  three  times  to  1813,  there  was  quite  as  solid  ground  for  the 

rescue  Austria,  and  find  ammunition  and  of-  German,  reviewing  the  progress  of  the  Great 

ficers  for  Turkey,  they  had  made  good  their  War,    to    recall    the   triumphs   of    Frederick 

hold  in  Northern  France  and  Belgium,  and  the  Great  and  the  Seven  Years  in  which  he 

still  hung  on  defiantly,  successfully.  stood  off  Europe  and  held  Silesia  as  Germany 

Up  to  this  point  it  is  necessary  to  record  the  now    held    Belgium    and    was    standing    off 

failure  of  the  British  army  to  measure  up  to  Europe,  and  in  this  memory  there  was  much 

the  world's  expectations.    After  nearly  eleven  of  hope,  reasonable  hope,  for  the  descendants 

months  that  army  still  occupied  little  more  of   the    Prussians   who  had   won    Mollwltz, 

than   30  mil<fs  of   the   500  of   the  Western  Rossbach,  and  Zorndorf. 
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[In  the  two  preceding  numbers  of  this  Review,  Senator  Beverid^e  has  discussed  certain  conditions 
and  aspects  of  national  life  and  sentiment  as  he  found  them  in  Gernjany  and  France  early  in  the 
present  year.  This  third  article  points  out  some  marked  contrasts  between  the  state  of  the  public 
mind  in  England  and  that  of  France  or  of  Germany.  Inasmuch  as  the  relative  discord  and  apathy  that 
were  apparent  in  March  and  April  led  up  to  the  cabinet  crisis  and  reconstruction  of  May,  this 
memorandum  of  things  noted  in  England  has  an  especial  timeliness. — The  Editor.] 

THE  reconstruction  of  the  British  cabi-  studied,  were  superb  examples  of  vigorous 

net  surprised  no  one  who  had  studied  and  robust  manhood.    The  Scotch  especially 

conditions  in  England  by  first-hand  investi-  were  magnificent  specimens.     Superior  to  all 

gation  on  the  ground.     It  was  plain  even  in  in  their  physical  fitness,  vitality,  and  bearing, 

March  that  this  was  certain  to  happen;  for  were  the  soldiers  and  officers  from  Canada, 

dissatisfaction  was  manifest  at  the  extreme  although-  comparatively  few  of  these  were 

poles    of    political    opinion,    and    sullenness  seen;  most  of  them,  it  was  said,  were  not  at 

reigned  in  the  zones  between.     Some  "war  Aldershot  or  in  London. 

Liberals"  said  that  power  was  making  cabinet  At  a  rough  estimate,  one  would  say  that  at 

members  too  autocratic ;  and  many  "war  Con-  least  two-thirds,  perhaps  three- fourths,  of  all 

servativcs"  declared,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  the  soldiers  and  officers  observed  in  England 

government  showed  weakness,  indecision,  and  during  March  of  1915  were  excellent  mili- 

procrastination.  tary  material, — this  includes  the  one-half  of 

Also  there  were  many  who  thought  that  the  whole  who  are  exceptionally  fine-looking 

Great  Britain  should  not  have  gone  to  war;  men.     The  remainder  were  inferior  in  stat- 

and  these  still  smarted  under  the  methods  by  ure    and    all    other    evidence?    of     physical 

which    they   declared    that   the   nation    had  strength. 

been  led  to  take  this  fatal  step.     So  while  It  was  frankly  admitted  by  well-informed 

the  great  body  of  public  sentiment  upheld  Englishmen  deeply  interested  in  the  war  that 

the  war,  yet  there  was  bickering  and  discon-  the  officers  were   not  well   trained.     "You 

tent, — ^the  situation   was  startlingly   unlike  couldn't  expect  anything  else,  could  you?" 

that  in  Germany  and  France.  said  one  of  these.     "They  have  not  had  six 

Indeed,  toward  the  close  of  the  first  phase  months'  training."     "But,"  he  added,  with 

of  the  combat  of  nations,  the  quick  crossing  cheerful  optimism,  "you  will  find  that  they 

of  the  Channel  brought  the  student  of  peo-  will  turn  out  all  right." 
fllci  at  war  face  to  face  with  contrasts ;  con- 

dhioni  in  England  appeared  to  be  the  re-  ^^^^ic  opinion  on  the  war 

Tene  of  those  in  France  and  Germany.  The  heavy  weight  of  British  public  opin- 
A  picturesque  circumstance  at  once  com-  ion  heartily  supported  the  war.  Thoughtful 
pdM  duup  comparison.  London  swarmed  Englishmen  of  the  highest  consideration,  like 
widlMldiers.  For  every  soldier  seen  on  the  Lord  Br>ce,  declared  that  "the  British  peo- 
itWCii  of  Paris  or  Berlin,  one  might  count  pie  are  united  more  than  they  ever  were 
at  leoKt  a  hundred  in  the  British  capital,  united  before"  in  support  of  the  war. 
No  seitaurant  was  without  several  military  Yet  it  was  evident  that  there  were  not  the 
Cfltnnien.  Khaki-clad  privates  were  seen  compactness  and  unity  of  sentiment,  or  the 
gbrallfav  ^  ^1  public  parks  where  the  people  utter  devotion  and  unlimited  resolve,  that 
of  Lobdofi  take  the  air.  The  music  halls  marked  popular  feeling  in  Germany  ahd 
were  never  without  a  bevy  of  officers.  France.  Such  careful  but  outspoken  con- 
Too  much  cannot  he  said  in  praise  of  the  servatives  as  Lord  Newton  frankly  asserted 
phyifcal  afqpearance  of  the  majority  of  these  that  "there  are  a  large  number  who  do  not 
Britidi  idldiers.  Perhaps  one-half  of  the  know  what  the  war  really  means,  and  there 
diousafidt   of    these   volunteers,    personally  are  some  who  really  say  that  they  do  not  see 

49 
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what  difference  it  would  make  to  them  even  gentlemen."      They  arc,  of  course,  mostly 

if  the  Grerman  Emperor  ruled  this  country" ;  officers ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  British  private 

but  Lord   Newton  said  that  "undoubtedly  soldier  does  not  take  kindly  to  officers  from 

by  far   the   greatest   majority  support   the  his  own  class,  but   follows  willingly  only 

war.''  those  from  the  ranks  above  him,  and  not 

Out  of  twenty-seven  persons  interviewed,  even  these  unless  they  lead  him  with  a  death- 
belonging  to  the  under  strata  of  the  "middle  inviting  physical  daring, 
class"  and  ranging  down  to  the  "lower  class,"  The  military  bustle  and  confused  civilian 
as  the  British  term  describes  them,  several  opinion  formed  one  of  the  many  dissimilari- 
had  no  clear  idea  of  the  reason  for  Great  ties  between  war  conditions  in  England  and 
Britain's  going  to  war.  those  in  the  two  countries  locked  in  deadly 

"Why,  sir,  we  went  to  war  on  Belgium's  strife   almost   within   sight   of   the    British 

account,"  said  one  of   these.      "Belgium!"  coast. 

exclainied  another  of  the  group.     "We  are  Perhaps  the  facts  set  forth  in  this  article 

fighting  for  ourselves.     We  can't  afford  to  are  the  fruits  of  democracy,  although  this 

let  Germany  get  to  the  Channel."  The  best-  thought  is  modified  by  the  reflection  that 

posted  one  of  this  class,  a  barber,  thought  France  also  is  a  democracy  and  the  French 

that  "England  went  into  this  war  to  keep  even  more  democratic  than  the  English.    Or 

Germany  from  being  the  first  power  of  Eu-  perhaps  the  conditions  here  reported  flowed 

rope, — England    couldn't   permit   that,    sir,  from  British  unpreparedness  in  land  forces, 

could  she?"  due  to  her  overpreparedness  in  sea  forces;  for 

All  the  others  frankly  confessed  their  to-  Great  Britain's  mighty  navy,  greater  than 

tal  ignorance  of  the  whole  matter,  or  were  that  of  any  other  two  nations  combined,  and 

either  vague  or  absurd  in  their  ideas  of  the  the  water-defended  location  of  the  United 

cause  of  this  greatest  armed  strife  in  human  Kingdom,  have  justly  given  the  British  peo- 

history.     For  example :  pie  a  sense  of  security  enjoyed  by  those  of  no 

"That  German  Kaiser  was  going  to  come  other  European  country, 

•ver  here  and  rule  England,"  said  a  cab-  But  whatever  the  cause,  contrasts  and  sur- 

driver.     "You  don't  mean,"  exclaimed  the  prises    everywhere     confronted     one     who 

questioner,    "that    the    Grerman     Emperor  stepped  across  the  Channel  from  France  and 

meant  to  depose  King  George  and  ascend  Germany  to  English  soil,  toward  the  close 

the  British  throne  himself,  do  you  ?"  "That's  of  the  first  period  of  the  war,  March  of  1915. 

exactly  what   I   mean,"   was  the  response.  Antitheses  were  on  every  side ;  and  fixed  and 

The  keeper  of  a  little  shop  in  the  poorer  settled  ideas  were  driven  from  the  mind  hf 
q^iarters  of  London  surmised  that:  "Money  the  lash  of  hard  and  remorseless  facts. 
is  at  the  bottom  of  it,  sir."     A  small  busi- 
ness man  said  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  ^»^«^  disputes 
make  up  his  mind  why  England  went  to  Perhaps  the  labor  and  industrial  situation 
war,  but  he  was  sure  that  she  oug^t  not  to  was  the  most  meaningful  circumstance  diat 
have  done  it  and  very  emphatic  in  his  ^wish  challenged  attention. 

diat  the  politicians  would  get  through  with  The  first  phase  of  Armageddon  was  draw- 
it."  There  was  much  of  such  comment,  ing  to  its  dose.  Great  Britain  was  in  the 
Of  the  class  referred  to  only  the  one  quoted  eighth  month  of  the  war.  Although  she 
even  mentioned  Belgium.  had  held  but  thirty  miles  of  the  almost  four 

The  curious  fact  was  generally  admitted  hundred  miles  of  battle  line  in  France,  thou- 

duit  the  middle  classes  appeared  to  be  un-  sands  of  British  soldiers  had  fallen  and  hun- 

annised  and  the  so-called  lower  classes  di-  dreds  of  her  finest  ofiicers  had  laid  down 

vided  between  those  who  are  sullenly  indif-  their  lives.     The  larger  part  of  her  expedt- 

ferent  and  those  who  are  patriotically  in-  tionary  force,  comprising  most  of  her  disci- 

terested.  plined  troops  and  trained  leaders,  had  been 

But  the  aristocracy  were  eager,  united,  killed,  captured,  or  disabled. 
and  resolved.  Never  in  history  has  this  her-  In  answer  to  fervent  exhortations  and  ap- 
editary  class  shown  its  valor  and  patriotic  pealing  advertisements  hitherto  unknown  in 
devotion  in  a  more  heroic  way  than  in  the  warfare,  it  was  said  that  2,500,000  Brittdi 
present  crisis.  Their  courage  amounts  to  volunteers  had  enlisted  and  were  tratntng; — 
recklessness.  When  one  listens  to  undoubt-  an  immense  number,  and  yet  only  about  Uf 
ediy  true  stories  of  these  men's  conduct  in  of  the  men  with  whom  France  now  hoUb 
battle,  one  almost  condudcs  that  they  regard  her  battle  lines  or  has,  highly  trained,  wait- 
it  as  a  point  of  honor  to  get  killed  "like  ing  in  reserve  depots  to  join  their  mfnradff 
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at  the  fighting  front;  just  the  same  number  of  this  country  have  not,  as  a  whole,  real- 

who,    according  to   informed   Germans,   al-  ized  what  this  war  requires  of  them." 

though  not  called  to  the  colors,  yet  volun-  The  labor  papers,  on  the  contrary,  tiger- 

teered  in  Germany  when  hostilities  opened;  ishly  resented  these  attacks  upon  the  work- 

and   perhaps  one-third   of  the  number  that  ers.      These    journals    saw    in    the    assaults 

Germany  has  under  arms  or  ready  to  take  upon  the  British  laboring  man  an  effort  to 

the  field.  break   down   the  whole   trade-union  system 

Yet   popular   discontent   raised   its  many-  and  exploitation  of  labor  by  the  capitalistic 

headed     visage     in     multitudes     of     places  classes.     "This,"  declared  Justice,  an  organ 

throughout     the     United     Kingdom.      The  of  the  Social  Democracy,  in  a  signed  article 

workers   on    the    Clyde    had    struck.      The  by  a  vigorous  leader, 
dock  laborers  at  Liverpool  had  either  stopped 

work  or  threatened  to  do  so.     Here,  there,  7^^,^^  ^^«    ^f^^".  ^.^X   ^^^^"^*   Ministers,   share- 

J           J        ^i_                        r  ^i_         •!              •  holders,  and  capitalistic  pressmen  have  commenced 

and  yonder,  the  protest  of  the  toiler  agamst  jhis  campaign  of  calumny  against  a  body  of  men 

conditions  flamed  up  like  a  fire  creeping  be-  who,  but  a  short  time  before,  they  were  united  in 

neath  forest  leaves  and  refusing  to  be  cxtin-  praising.    First  it  was  the  docker  who  was  lazy, 

guished.     Bitter  animosity  arose.  ??7  'l '^  ^i*«  engineer,- whose  turn  will  it  be  next? 

**   rj^t                   r   11           J      1.1         !•     J    T        1  ^^t  the  share-holder,  who  calmly  pockets  his  en- 

1  he  powerfully  and  ably  edited  London  ^^nced  dividends,  and  then  proceeds  to  abuse  the 

Post  declared  that:  men  who  made  the  dividends. 

**The  behavior  of  some  of  our  workmen 

just  now  would  justify  martial  law.   .    .    .  Another  signed  article  in  this  labor  paper 

Many  of  them  only  work  half  the  week  and  concerning  the  strike  of  the  engineers  on  the 

idle  away  the  rest  of  the  time."  Clyde  said : 

An  article  in  the  London  Times  from  its 

special  correspondent  from  Sunderland,  en-   ^.^^  ^"^  ^^^  .«".«^"^"»"g  «^°Ps  seething  with 
•1    1    uoL*  J    oi_'  1         »     i_  1      L      discontent,  and  it  is  dimcult  to  say  what  may  yet 

titled      Shipyard   bhirkers,     thus  stated  the   be  the  outcome. 

situation : 

These,  out  of  scores  of  similar  quotations 
The  pride  of  Sunderland  [Clyde]  is  its  claim   on  both  sides  of  the  labor  controversy,  give 
to  be  the  biggest  ship-building  town  in  the  world;  :j  r  ^.u      ,>k«rnnp«i<5  ni  the  PrnnnmiV 

the  shame  of  Sunderland  is  its  large  body  of  shirk-  ^^^!^  r^^  °^  the  Sharpness  ot  the  economic 
ers,  and  that  shame  is  paraded  openly  and  almost  striie  in  Lrreat  rJritain. 
ostentatiously  in  the  main  street  of  the  town.  >  •  •  «  •• 

It  is  a  common  thing  for  men  to  be  away  three  THE   COMMANDEERING   BILL 

days  each  week  Most  employers  and  several         g^  ^^^^  jjj   j^  fi^^„     become,  and 

workingmen    attribute    the    absenteeism    to   drink.  i  i  t  % 

...  But  absenteeism  is  not  wholly,  or  indeed,  ?o  acutely  was  the  government  embarrassed 
largely  due  to  intemperance.  The  shirkers  who  in  conducting  the  war  because  of  shortage  of 
parade  the  streets  are  a  remarkably  sober-looking   material    and    equipment,    that    toward    the 

*^>'  «^  '"*"•  middle  of  March  the  most  drastic  and  auto- 

rrn_     rk  -f     hjt  'I     i    j  cratic  law  ever  passed  by  any  legislative  body 

Ine  £)/w/y  Mai/ asked :  •      vt  s.- u    w  T  -  j      -o      ji 

•^  in    £>ritish    history    was    enacted.     rSroadly 

How  could  the  employers  and  their  workmen  on  speaking,  this  law  gave  the  government  abso- 

the  Clyde  and  elsewhere  allow  an  industrial  dis-  lute   power   to    take   over   and    conduct   the 

pute  to  develop  to  the  serious  and  immediate  peril  whole  or  any  part  of  the  industry  of  Great 

of  their  nation  in  the  midst  of  the  most  stupendous  'Ri-ifQiri 

war  the  world  has  ever  seen?  ^t^,     *, 

1  he  factories  were  not  turning  out  proper 

In  an  article  by  "Our  Special  Correspond-  quantities  of  munitions.     Ship-building  firms 

ent,"  entitled,  "Do  We  Realize  the  War?"  were  working  on  private  contracts.     There 

the  London  Times  published  this:  had  been  no  general  voluntary  adjustment 

of  manufacturing  to  changed  conditions,  as 

There  seems  to  be   a   feeling,  shared   I  don't  in  Germany  and  France. 

know  exactly  by  whom,  that  as  a  nation  we  arc  g^^     ^hjig    employers    were   blamed    for 

not  awake  to  the  importance  of  the  life-and-death  tr  t                j          n   \                 t.           •  t.  • 

struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged.  .    .    .  What  selhshness  and  proht  hunger,  the  weightiest 

can  the  French  think  of  us?  .  .  .  It  is  known  that   blows    of    censure    fell    upon    the    heads   of 
the  pack  of  hounds  we  imported  into  France,  in  British     laborers.      Thus     the     government 
•rder  that  our  British  soldiers  might  hunt  in  their   a^med  itself  with  Czar-like  powers  of  corn- 
spare  time,  has  been  put  down  at  the  request  or       «  .  t»  -^^  «    •    j 
the  French  Ge^emment                                            P"lS?"  over  British  industry. 

The  government  considered  this  revolu- 
The  Daiif  MtM  editorially  asserted  that:  tionary  statute  so  necessary  that  Mr.  Lloyd 
'^rhe  workeis  in  the  armament  factories  George,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
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assured  the  House  of  Commons  that  "the  sonabiy  In  order  that  munitions  of  war  shall 
success  of  the  war  depends  upon  it."  Lord  be  furnished,  let  the  government  also  take 
Kitchener,  from  his  place  in  the  House  of  over  foodstuffs  and  compel  dealers  and  car- 
Lords,  told  Parliament  and.  the  nation  that  riers  to  sell  reasonably  for  the  provisioning 
military  operations  had  ''been  seriously  ham-  of  the  poor* 
pered  by  the  failure  to  obtain  skilful  labor 
and  by  delays  in  the  production  of  the  nee-       THE  RISE  OF  FOOD  and  fuel  prices 

essary  plants'' ;  and,  complaining  of  labor  in-       Leaflets  and  pamphlets  were  distributed, 

difference  and  trade-unions'  restrictions,  he  fHled  with   astounding  figures-  showing  the 

grimly    declared    that    the    Commandeering  rise  of  prices  and  demanding  government  in- 

bill,  as  this  extreme  socialistic  measure  was  tervention.      A    pamphlet    entitled     "Why 

popularly   called,   was   "imperatively   neces-  Starve?"  showed  that  bread  had  risen  since 

sary."  the  outbreak  of  the  war  from  five  pence  for 

The  newspapers  were  swift  to  see  and  a  four-pound  loaf  to  seven  and  one-hrff 
frank  to  state  the  profound  changpe  which  pence;  and  was  still  going  up;  and,  while 
this  law  wrought  in  British  conditions;  and  the  price  of  sAl  meat  had  risen  sharply,  that 
justified  it  only  upon  the  ground  of  deadly  consumed  by  the  common  people  had  in- 
emergency.  The  Daily  Mail  said  that  the  creased  enormously.  It  said  that: 
law  established  "a  sort  of  industrial  dictar  "The  best  parts  of  British  beef  and  mut-> 
torship."  ton  have  gone  up  only  an  average  of  7  per- 

The  Daily  Express  asserted  that  "The  new  cent.,  whereas  the  cheaper  parts,  which  the 

Wn   is,   of  course.   State  Socialism.      That  poorer  people  buy,  have  risen  22  per  cent.'*' 
must  be  accepted."  The    pamphlet    cited    similar   soaring   of 

Because  the  debate  disclosed  remissness  on  prices  in  other  life  necessities,  its  conclusion 
the  part  of  the  manufacturers  and  the  law  being  that: 
gave  autocratic  control  of  them,  the  Morn- 
ing Post,  after  a  long  comparison  of  the  con-  ,  ^^  »  J"?^  f«  important  that,  in  i  state  of  w»r, 
^.^*.  ^C  .^^jl:^.,,^^^  «-j  •^•.....^....^i..*^^    j^  ™  provisioning  of  the  people  should  be  underuken 
duct  of  workingnan  and  manufacturers,  de-  ^  /„ationaI  r«ponsibility  at  that  soldiera  thoold 

manded  that  If  there  are  tO'  be  powers  to  be  well  looked  after.  .  .  .  National  orgaaizauoo 
deal  with  'refractory  manufacturers,'  let  us  of  agricurture  and  national  control  of  the  food- 
have  powers  also  to  deal;  with  refractory  »tuffii.  produced,  together  with  the  means  of  transit 
workmen  "  "  '"  interests  of  people  in  peace  aa  it  la 
VtJl  CT  *  11  1  II  ^  ^^^  "**^  ^^^  Jnilitary  purposes  in  war, — are  the 
I  he    Star    stated   that    the      tremendous  lines  which  must  be  followed. 

powers"  of  the  Commandeering  bill  "make 

the  government  absolute  dictators  in  the  in-  A  leaflet   distributed  in   great   numbers, 

diistrial  field."  entitled  "The  Enemy  Within  Our  Gates." 

The  Daily  Express,  in  discussing  another  asserted  that : 

subject,  announced  that:  „.         *  ^    t^  .     ^  «.    . 

«P»«.i:«»,.^4.»..».  o»>.,«..»^^^*.  k--  «..i.^.wv.»         War,  with  all  its  horrors,  sufferings,  and  sacn- 
Pariiamcntary  government  has  tempora-   f^^   j,  regarded  by  certaik  people  iil  our  midst 

nly  come  to  an  end  m  Crreat  Bntam.  as  affording  a  special  opportunity  for  plundering 

At  a  large  labor  meering  personally  at-   their    fellow    countrymen.      Ship-owner,    colliery 

tended,  following  the  first  debate  in  Pariia-  «>^'^''»  <^*  merchant,  flour  merchant,  corn  tpmila- 

.  ^\      r*  J       •        fii     \^*^^^      to'» — patriots  all! — seek  to  make  huge  promt  out 

mcnt  upon  the  Commandeering  bill,  bitter  ^^  our  neces«ties. 

denunciations  of  the  government  were  heard. 

The   manufacturers,    the    riiip-owners,    the  And   the  leaflet  gave  comparative   prices 

dealers  in  life's  necessities,  were,  declared  the  showing    that   bread,    com>    coal    (cheaper 

speakers,   using  the  war  to  squeeze  blood-  qualities),  meat  (cheapest  qualities)  had  al- 

money  from  the  people  by  an  unconscionable  most  doubled  in  price  since  Great  Britain 

raising  of  prices.     One  orator  asserted  that  drew  the  sword. 

certain   high    members   of   the    government  The  leaflet  said   that  one  result  of  the 

were  personally  sharing  these  wicked  profits.  British  Navy's  clearing  the  seas  of  German 

At  this  particular  labor  meeting  not  one  shipping  was  that  "shipowners  are  thus  free 

warm  word  was  uttered  in  support  of  the  to  increase  freights  100,  200,  300,  400,  and 

war.     But  all  demanded  that  the  principles  even  $00  per  cent!* ;  and   demanded   that 

of  die  Commandeering  bill  should  be  ap-  "the     government     must     take     over     the 

plied  to  food  and  fuel  in  order  to  relieve  the  supply  of  food  and  fuel  ami  the  means  of 

distress  of  die  people.     If  the  government^  transport,  and  must  administer  that  supply 

aaid  they,  are  toi  take  over  -factories  and  for  the  benefit  of  die  peof^.**    The  loiflet 

docks,  and  to  compd  labcNT  to  toil  unrear  doaed  with  an  appeal  for  organisatton  "to 
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force  the  government  to  act  speedily  in  the  to  support  the  war;  and  this  was  not  bc- 
interest  of  the  whole  people  and  to  put  a  cause,  as  many  in  America  erroneously  sup- 
stop  to  this  robbery  by  a  gang  of  profit-  pose,  all  German  men  are  compelled  to  bear 
mongers  trading  on  the  necessities  of  the  arms.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  German 
poor."  soldiers   then   and   now   at  the   front  were 

"Oh !  they  amount  to  nothing,"  said  one  and  are  volunteers, 
of  the  most  powerful  men  in  England  when 

told  of  this  labor  meeting.    On  the  contrary:  England  and  Belgium 

"But  you  noticed  that  the  chairman  was  a  ^nd  Belgium!     The  greatest  surprise  in 

member  of  Parliament,  that  the  representa-  ^^^^^  f^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  p^^pl^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

tive  of  the  British  cooperative  stores  was  one  ^y^^  p,^^^  Belgium  occupied  in  British  opin- 

of  the  speakers,  and  that  all  of  them  were  j^„  ^  ^,^^  ^^^^^  ^^  q^^^^  g^j^^j^^  entering 

trusted     representatives     of     the     working  ^^^  ^^^^i^^      For  the  American  visitor  sup- 

cla^      remarked  a  studious  observer  when  ^^^^^^  ^f  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  Germany^s  violation  of 

told  of  this  estimate  of  the  insignificance  of  g^j^j^^  neutrality  was  the  one  and  only  rea- 

this  labor  demonstration  ^^^  f^^  q^^^^  Britain's  drawing  the  sword. 

So  familiar  had  one  become,  in  Germany  y^^  ^  remarkably  bold  and  powerful  lead- 

and  France,  with  smooth- working  efficiency,  -      editorial  in  the  London  Times  of  March 

solidarity   of    sentiment,    contentment    with  g^   ,9,5^  ^^  uy^^     ^^  Are  at  War,"  de- 

economic  conditions,   and  steel-like   resolve,  ^.j^j-gj  that* 
that  what  was  seen,  heard,  and  read  of  the 

labor    and    industrial    situation    across    the  ^     ,              ,        .                    ,                 ,,   . 

/^i_          1     ^     ^1   J        J              'J  Our  honor  and  our  interest  must  have  compel  led 

Channel  startled   and  surprised.  ^^  ^^  j^,j„   p^a^ce   and  Russia,  even   if  Germany 

had  scrupulously  respected  the  rights  of  her  small 

ADVERTISING  FOR  RECRUITS  neighbors.   .    .    .   Why  did  we  guarantee  the  ncu- 

A      ^i_        ^L        L             /                      1       r  -.u  trality  of  Belgium?     For  an  imperious  reason  of 

Another,  though  a  surface,  example  of  the  ^^if. interest,  for  the  reason  which  has  always  made 

differences  in  the  British  situation  as  com-  us  resist  the  establishment  of  any  great  power  over 

pared  with  that  existing  in  France  and  Ger-  against  our  East  Coast.  .  .  .  We  do  not  set  up  to 

many:     London  was  literally  plastered  with  »>^  international  Don  Quixotes,  ready  at  all  times 

^  .,  .              ^                    ^1                !•        X           1  to  redress  wrongs  which  do  us  no  hurt.  .   .  .  Even 

stnhng  posters,  urgently  appealing  for  vol-  ^^^   Germany  not  invaded  Belgium,  honor   and 

unteers.  interest  would  have  united  us  with  France.     We 

By  the  middle  of  March  there  were  signs  had  refused,  it  is  true,  to  give  her  or  Russia  any 

that  such  devices  were  palling  on  the  public ;  ^^^^'^^S  pledge  up  to  the  last  moment.    We  had, 

jirri-           •                       ^iji_j  however,  for  many  years  past  led  both  to  under- 

and  the  Times,  in  an  earnest  leader,  asked,  3^3^^   ^^^^  i£  ^^ey  were  unjustly  attacked,  they 

"What    steps    are    being    taken    to    fill    the  might  rely  upon  our  aid.    This  understanding  had 

places"  of  the  killed  and  wounded?     Refer-  been  the  pivot  of  the  European  policy  followed  by 

ring  to  the  advertising  devices  for  the  secur-  ^*>«  ^^'f^  P^^«"  •  •  •  ^e  reverted  to  our  histori- 

.     ^    f        ,.                    X .                 r  1       1*       •  1  cal   policy  of  the  balance  of  power  for  the  rea- 

ing   of   enlistments,   this   powerful   editorial  ^^^^  f^^  which  our  forefathers  adopted  it.  .    .   . 

declared  that:  When  we  subsidized  every  state  in  Germany,  and 

practically  all  Europe,  in  the  Great  War,  we  did 

Wc  confess  at  once  that  wc  have  not  ourselves  n<>^  lavish  our  gold  from  love  of  German  or  of 

admired  some  of  the  expedients  already  employed.  Austrian  liberty,  or  out  of  sheer  altruism.    No;  wc 

Sensational  advertisements  and  indirect  compulsion  invested  it  for  our  own  safety  and  our  own  advan- 

are  not  the  methods  by  which  a  great  people  should  !?««•  •  /  •  England  is  fighting  for  exactly  the  same 

raise  their  armies                         =»        r     ^  ^^^^  ^^  reasons  for  which  she  fought  Philip  III., 

Louis  XIV.,  and  Napoleon.    She  is  fighting  the  bat- 

tie  of  the  oppressed,  it  is  true,  in  Belgium  and  in 

In  France,  on  the  contrary,  no  such  fla-  Serbia.  ...  She  is  helping  her  great  Allies  to  fight 

ming  appeals  to  patriotism  were  found.    The  in  defense  of  their  soil  and  of  their  homes  against 

only  printed  inducement  to  arms  to  be  found  *^«  .^««r"%^/.  •    •  ^"J  «*^^  is  not  fighting  pri- 

.     Tj.                        1^              ^^i_              J  manly  for  Belgium  or  for  Serbia,  for  France  or 

in  Paris  was  a  modest  request  to  boys  under  f^^  Russia.    They  fill  a  great  place  in  her  mind 

mHitary  age,  and  their  parents,  to  cooperate  and  in  her  heart.     But  they  come  second.     The 

with  the  Citizens'  Military  Committee,  that  first  place  belongs,  and  rightly  belongs,  to  herself. 

they  might  be  trained  for  future  emergen- 
cies.    Even  this  was  in  plain  black  type  and  In  a  brilliant  leader  of  March  17,  the 
posted  occasionally  and  without  ostentatious  Morning  Post  asserted: 
prominence  on  a  wall  here  and  there.    And 

it  was  answered  liberally;  unripe  youth  of  This  country  did  not  go  to  war  out  of  pure 

France  were  drilling  by  the  thousand.  altruism,  as  some  people  suppose,  but  because  her 

T.-  1^   in.     ..r  mm.^^.^^A  «^  ^^^^^4-:^  ^t  ««,,  ^eiy  existence  was  threatened.     A  Germany  su- 

^  In  Germany  VPcarcd  no  entreaties  of  any  p^^^^  .„  p^,„^^  ^^ ^  ^^^  Netherlands  must  inevit- 

kmd  far  men  to  join  the  colors  or  for  women  ablv  have  destroyed  the  British  Empire  next.  That 
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i»  wh»t  really  umierlies  "the  scrap  of  p*per"  and  from  the  government.     These  noted  LSier- 

aU  the  talk  of  "German  roilitarism" !  ^^  ^re  Lord   Modejr,   John   Bumv  and 

Of  several  thoroughly  informed  and  am-  Charles   Trevclyao       In    March.    1915,    it 

nently  thoughtful  men,  belonging  to  the  va-  ^"  5**?'^  charged  that  so  extensive  was 

nous  political  parties,  whose  names  arc  well  *''«'  disaffection  in  the  Liberal  party  when 

known   in   intellectual    England,   only  one  war  was  decided  upon  that  the  government 

ventured    to   intimate    that    Great    Britain  "<^  ^•''"e  '^^^  i^^  '*  ^^  command 

would  not  have  declared  war  if  Germany  sufficient  strength  within  its  own  party,  made 

had  not  violated  Belgium's  neutrality.  \  ^^  ^«^  ^  >«»*•«"  o^  *«  compact  oppo- 

With  thb  exception,  every  gentleman  coo-  «*««'  ^•»»^t  ^'^  *"**  "  ^  .*°'  ^^  "^^ 

versed  with  said  quite  frankly  that  Great  ">  *"PP*"?  *^^  government  m  its  war  meaa^ 

Britain  would  have  entered  the  conflict  re-  u«9;  and  that  in  return,  the  government 

gardless  of  Belgium,  although  all  of  them  '^'^  *»  *l'fP  «''  co«t«*«l  kgisbtion  while 

emphasized  what  they  called  "the  Belgian  ^^Jf^^  "»^' .                      j     .        .. 

outrage."     A  composite  of  the  view  of  these  ^his  meant,  it  was  asserted,  that  the  prtK 

gentlemen,   Liberal   and  Conservative,  was  e""*™   ?*    Liberal    legislation,    certamly   rt> 

that  Great  Britain  could  not  afford  to  see  "«f /J*^  P""^  ^  ^'^^"'^  the  government 

France  crushed  or  to  permit  Germany  to  get  ?"f  i^'.**f»^  P*"^  ^f  *^  f^V^^  was  to  be 

a  foothold  on  the  Channel  or  to  allow  her  »ndefin»teiy  postponed.     The  general  term 

to  become  strong  enough  to  contest,  or  even  "^  *«  agreement  were  even  reduced  to  wrfr 

question,  Great  Britain's  mastery  of  the  seas;  ^"K  V\  *  '^**''  ^•"*^*»  P"*"*  ^^TT*^*^* 

•r  to  upset  Europe's  balance  of  power,  which,  :^"'**'  j**!:  ^^  government  mA  Mr.  Bonar 

It  was  asserted,  Germany's  growing  strength  ^aw  and  Lord  Lansdowne  for  die  oppoa- 

was  overturning.  t'°"-    J^"''  are  those  m  England  who  bit- 

And  every  one  of  them  said  that  if  Ger-  J*'^'  denounce  thia  as  a  betrayal  of   the 

many  is  not  beaten  now,  "it  will  be  our  turn  f''**'^*'  ^^^  ^^  the  government;  and  some 

next."     Just  as  in  France  it  was  agreed  that  ""portant  men  openly  and  acidly  said  to, 

if  France  had  let  Germany  defeat  Russia,  -  ^or  w»  criticism  of  die  government  con- 

"it  would  have  been  our  turn  next,"  so  in  hned  to  du«  class  of  Liberals;  many  Coor 

Efiglaod  the  common  expression  among  sup-  servauves  were  even  more  severe  on  what 

porters  of  die  war  was  diat  if  England  had  \^  considered  the  governments  inefficiency. 

let  Germany  defeat  Russia  and  France,  "it  J^  ^""^  ^  ^l^^  "P  ^'"/^ )?««  P^"- 

would  have  been  our  turn  next."    In  both  ly. apparent  m  March,    1915.    The  oppo- 

England  and  France  ft  seemed  to  be  taken  f^  T'^  ""^^  ^<*f  *«  govern«ent  a 

for  granted  diat  Germany  coald  beat  any  '***  °[  ^'K?.'?  "«^  the  dacontented  Libcr^ 

one  of  the  Allies,  or  any  two  of  them  com-  ^f'^  broodmg  over  die  manner  m  whick 

bined,  and  that  the  safety  of  each  required  V^^  *"**'   England   had   been   maneuvered 

die  united  effort  of  all.  "'*°  '*'"  *^  ^«  h»ie^n  between  die  gov- 

The  consensus  of  competent  opinion  was  emme"*  and  the  opposition. 

Aat  the  British  Government  would  have  sir  edward  grey's  alleged  "  secret 

plunged  into  the  maelstrom  of  blood  evea  MPiOMAer" 

though  Belgium  had  gone  untouched  by  Ger-  At  the  very  outset  this  latter   body  of 

man  hands.  English  sentiment  felt  owtraged  that  Sir  Ed- 

So,  while  those  sincere  and  powerful  men  ward    Grey's    "secret   diplomacy,"    a»  they 

and   consummate    politidans,    Mr.   Asquith  called  it,  had  pledged  the  honor  of  the  Brit- 

and  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  in  their  public  ap-  ish  nation  to  support  France  in  a  war  wfth 

peak  during  the  the  first  months  of  the  war,  Germany  without  the  British  people  bdng 

gave  the  Belgian  violation  as  the  one  reason  permitted  to  know  anything  about  it  untB 

for  Great  Britain's  plunging  into  Armaged-  too  late.     Neither  the   British   people  nor 

don,  yet  in  March,  1915,  few  could  be  found  even  Parliament,  said  these  men,  wen»  ad- 

who  were  willing  to  say  that  this  was  the  vised  of  what  these  men  call  Sir  Edward 

sole  cause  of  Great  Britain's  action.  Grey's  "secret  promise"  to  France  until  be 

Indeed,  it  was  related  that,  at  the  very  announced  it  in  the  House  of  Commons  en 

moment  when  the  Liberal  government  made  August  3,  when  k  was  knpoasibie  t»  eaaye 

its  fateful  decision,  a  large  number  of  Lib-  its  consequences. 

ends   were   Aarply   discontented.    Among  "is  it  net  nionstrauB>'*  exdaimed  Chnlc* 

thoe  were  many  important  men.     So  grave,  Trevelyan,  "that  a  people  are  only  toM  «b 

it  was  declared^  was  die  dissent  that  diree  the  eve  of  war  that  they  nuit  fo  mt»  it 

men,  conspicuous  in  British  politics,  resigned  becaose  a  secret  i«feaiKnt,  nade  lone  W 
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fore  by   a  concealed  diplomacy,  has  bound  catastrophe  as  the  present.     This  organiza- 

the  honor  of  a  nation  to  that  course?"  tion  is  known  as  the  Union  of  Democratic 

"The  Liberal  party  and  the  nation  were  Control.     Its  principles  are  that: 
led  up  to  the  guns  blindfolded,"  declared 

Bernard  Shaw.  (l)    No  province  shall  be  transferred  from  one 

On    the   other  hand,    Sir   Edward   Grey's  government  to  another  without  consent  by  plebiscite 

J      .J      ,'      ,       T>''i_r       •  of  the  population  of  such  province, 

supporters   denied   that  the   British   foreign  ,^.    %.,                           '^                  ... 

.    .                   J                    ,   J             !_•  L     L         1  (2)     No  treaty,   arrangement,  or  understanding 

minister     made     any     pledge    which     bound  ^hall  be  entered  upon  in  the  name  of  Great  Britain 

Great  Britain.     In  his  historic  speech  of  Au-  without  the  sanction  of  Parliament.    Adequate  ma- 

gust   3,    Sir    Edward    Grey   told   the    House  chinery  for  ensuring  democratic  control  of  foreign 

that  in   1906,  when  questioned  as  to  what  P^^'^^  ^^^"  ^«  ""^^^• 

Great  Britain  would  do  in  case  of  war  be-  f^)    T^*  ^^^ig"  PoHcy  of  Great  Britain  shall 

^                   J    /^                    u      u   J  '^o^  oe  aimed  at  creating  alliances  for  the  purpose 

tween    1*  ranee    and    Uermany,    he    had   ex-  of  maintaining  the  "balance  of  power,"  but  shall 

pressed  his  personal  view  that  British  public  be  directed  to  the  establishment  of  a  concert  of 

opinion  "would  have  rallied  to  the  material  Europe   and   the   setting   up   of   an   international 

«iinnort  ni  Vrance  "  council  whose  deliberations  and  decisions  shall  be 

V;        .                      '         r     1  •            J            i_  public. 

But  in  pursuance  of  this,  and  at  the  re-  ^^^    ^^^^^  ^^.^^.^^  ^j^^,l  p^^p^^^  ^^  p^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

quest  of  r  ranee,  said  the  critics  ot   bir  Ld-    peace  settlement  a  plan  for  the  drastic  reduction 

Ward    Grey,    conferences    followed    between    by  consent  of  the  armaments  of  all  the  belligerent 

the  French  and  British  naval  and  military   Pow«"»  ^nd  to  facilitate  that  policy,  shall  attempt 

_^     e       ^t  I        I  •        ^u     •   •   ^    to  secure  the  general  nationalization  of  the  manu- 

experts  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  joint   f^^^^,^  ^^  armaments,  and  the  control  of  the  export 

military    and    naval    action    of    France    and  of  armaments  by  one  country  to  another. 
Great  Britain  effective  against  Germany  in 

a  practical  way.  Out  of  these  Franco-Brit-  This  organization  is  extremely  active. 
ish  naval  and  military  conferences,  it  was  Public  meetings  are  being  held  where  effect- 
said,  came  the'  mutual  placing  of  the  British  ive  speakers  appeal  to  the  people.  Pamph- 
and  French  fleets;  so  that,  when  the  present  jets  are  being  showered  throughout  the  Brit- 
war  burst  upon  Europe,  and  apparently  long  ish  Islands.  Most  of  these  assail  the  whole 
bcfor«,  the  French  fleet  was  concentrated  in  system  of  "secret  diplomacy"  of  which  they 
the  Mediterranean,  thus  releasing  the  bulk  dedare  that  Sir  Edward  Grey^s  and  the  gov- 
of  the  British  fleet  for  work  in  the  North  ernment's  conduct  is  a  calamitous  example. 
Sea  and  the  Channel.  One  of  these  declares : 
No  attempt  is  here  made  to  go  into  the 

merits  of  this  controversy.     It  exists  and  the  /.^«  P"^"^  has  been  treated  as  though  foreiwi 

,         .     ,  J  J       -^  affairs    were    outside, — and    properly    outside, — its 

fact  is  here  recorded.  ke„.     And    the    public    has    acquiesced.     Every 

..  „  attempt   to   shake    its    apathy   has   been    violently 

PROPAGANDA  AGAINST     SECRET  DIPLOMACY  assailed    by   spokesmen   of   the    Foreign    Office    in 

But  it  must   not  be  inferred  that  these  *^*  P^**** 
British  critics  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  the  Qne  of  these  pamphlets,  by  Arthur  Pon- 
government   do  not  support  the  war,  now  ^^y^y^    yi;p^   asserts  that: 
that  Great  Britain  is  engaged  in  the  strug- 
gle.    They  do  support  the  war,  though  not  when  war  had  become  a  certainty,  undebated 
with  that  savage  aggressiveness  which  marks  statements  were  made  to  a  bewildered  and  entirely 
the  utterance  and  action  of  what  they  call  ignorant  House.    Neither  in  the  decisions  nor  in 

♦k-  .^4...^*^^   :^.^^:»i:o«.o       TrKo,r  ^»^r  «.K««.  ;*.    the  policy  which  led  to  the  decisions  was  there  the 
the  extreme  imperialists.     They  say  that  it   ^^  J,^^^  ^^^^^^j^  ^^  ^^^  ^^„j,^,  ^y  the  people  of 

was  wrong   (some  of  them  used  the  expres-   their  representatives. 

sion  "infamously  wrong")   for  Sir  Edward 

Grey  to  have  created  conditions  which  made       Another  pamphlet,  entitled  "War  and  the 

It  inevitable  that  Great  Britain  would  enter  Workers,"  by  J.  Ramsay  MacDonald,  M.P., 

the  struggle  while  keeping  the  people  in  igno-  gives  the  workingman's  view  of  the  war. 

ranee  of  the  situation;  some  of  them  vigor-   He  thus  describes 

ously  declare  that  Great  Britain  ought  not 

to  hav€  gone  to  war  at  all.     But  now  that  ^*^«  ^'^^J"  currents  beneaA  which  were  fl?wing  to 

^,      J.    .        _^  ^1  X    1  ^u  ^  ^u  •     war.    The  Entente    was   brought    about   in    1904. 

the  die  IS  cast,  even  these  men  feel  that  their  ^^^  ^^^^  ,3^^^  j^  ^^^^l^^j  j„  ..^iHtary  convcrsa- 

country  must  go  through  with  it.  tions*'  withheld  at  first  from  the  Cabinet  and  never 

But  they  are  looking  to  the  end  of  it  and   revealed  to  the  people  until  the  war  cloud  was  low 

already  have  formed  a  strong  organization  ""^  ^^a^^  «^«''  ^^'l  '^f*^.'-    Infaptly  ^"^om  every 

•        '.  _^  .  •     •  1      ^  ^       ^L      newspaper  at  the  beginning  of  August  the  war 

advocirtmg  certain  pnnaples  to  govern  the  bugi^s  blew   (they  had  been  blown  by  the  most 
of  peace  and  to  prevent  such  another  influential  ones   days  before) ;   books  which   had 
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enjoyed  no  circulation  of  repute*  in  Germany  were  idea  of   "crushing  Grermany   for  good   and 

lold  by  hundreds  of  thousands^ ;  accounts  of  how  ^]  "  ^^ j  asserts  that 
we  got  into  the  war,  with  salient  facts  obscured  or        ' 

left  out,  in  pamphlets  and  leaflets  were  scattered  .       _.  *     •.     ,  •        r   *> 

broadcast.  ^*  Germans   arc  of  all   the   peoples  of  Europe 

the  most   nearly  allied  to  ourselves  in  race   and 

.  <<     .1.  y*  am      am     T^       i  J  blood ;  in  all  the  simple  and  homely  things  our 

As  to     mihtansm,     Mr.   MacDonald  as-  ^gry  language  is  the  same,— and  every  time  that 

serts  that:  we  speak  of  house  and  love,  father  and  modiei; 

son  and  daughter,  God  and  man,  work  and  bread. 
What  is  known  as  Prussian  militarism  differs  we  attest  to  common  origins  in  the  deepest  and 
only  in  degree  from  British  militarism.  They  are  rcalest  things  that  affect  us-  Our  religious  history 
all  strengthened  by  secret  diplomacy,  because  so  is  allied;  our  political  ties  have  in  the  patt  been 
long  as  the  cleansing  light  of  the  sun  falls  spar-  many.  Our  Royal  Family  is  of  German  descent, 
ingly  on  the  foreign  offices,  the  game  of  bluff, 
squeeze,  and  gambling  risk  can  be  carried  on.  The  above  are  moderate — ^much  Stronger 

Statements  are  made.    For  example,  consider 
A  pamphlet  on  "War,  the  Offspring  of  these  extracts  from  an  essay  on  "The  Origins 
Fear,''  by  the  Hon.  Bertrand  Russell,  sta-  of  the  Great  War,"  by  H.  N.  Braiisford : 
ting  the  German  view,  declares  the  war  to 

be:  It  was  our  secret  naval  commitment  to  France 

and  our  fatal  entanglement  through  ten  years  aa 
A  great  race-conflict,  a  conflict  of  Teuton  and   the   struggle   for   a    European   balance   of   power 
Slav,    in    which    certain    other    nations,   England,  which  sent  our  fleets  to  sea.  ...  To  the  aUtci- 
France,  and  Belgium,  have  been  led  into  coopera-  naen  [German]  the  issue  was  .   .   .  wbetlwr  Rua- 
tion  with  the  Slav.  sia,   using   Servia   as  her  van^pard,   should  suc- 

ceed in  breaking  up  the  Austrian  Emoire.   .    .    • 
In  a  remarkably  lucid  review  of  the  un-  the  flying  buttress  of  her   [Germany's J  own  ta- 

derlying  causes  of  the  war,  Mr.  Russell,  out-  P^^jal  fabric  .  .  .Their  [^^e  Seri^«5»;3  «J«J» 
%»  »        K     ^  '  .  .       .t.  .     «TM.      SQQ   their   pohtics   belong   to  the   Middle   Aon. 

lining  Austrian   opinion,  states  that.     The    ...  The  oflicers  who  .  .  .  murdered  his  Queen 

Austrians  are  a  highly  civilized   race,  half   [after  assassinating  King  Alexander],  motilated 

surrounded  by  Slavs   in   a   relatively  back-  *»€r  corpse,  and  flung  it  naked  into  the  ttreett  oi 

ward    state   of   culture";   calls   Serbia,    "a  ?!l«f*^*'  «*^*  ^^^  ""•'*^*  ^  ^***''  ^"  ^^^ 
«      ,      .      ,  '  development. 

country  so  barbaric  that  a  man  can  secure  xhe  Pan-Slavists  have  brought  the  whole  of 
the  throne  by  instigating  the  assassination  of  European  civilization  to  a  test  which  mliy  conw 
his  predecessor,"  and  asserts  that  Serbia  "is  nca"*  submerging  it,  in  order  to  accomplish  their 

engaged  constantly  in  fomenting  the  racial  tllVl'll    i        Tl'L.'   aa'^/  ""^  iS^^'  * 
,.***  *  ^   f    .  =*         -  parochial  view  of  Armageddon  if  we  allow  our- 

discontent  of  men  of  the  same  race  who  arc  .elves  to  imagine  that  it  is,  primarily,  a  struggle 
Austrian  subjects.  Behind  Serbia  stands  for  the  independence  of  Belgium  and  the  future 
Ac  ail   but   irresistible   po^-er  of  Russia";  ^^  France.  ...  It  is  ...  an  issue  so  barbaroutp 

m^lMf-ttlno  4-k«4.  4-U^  »r««.  r%^  Clmw^^^^nr^m  ^»^  •©  remotc  from  any  real  interest  or  concern  of 
maintains  that  the  war  on  Germany  s  part  ^,  j^j,y  j.^^  -^  ^  j,,^^^^  ^^^^  ,  ^^  ^^ 

IS  not  aggressive  in  substance,  whatever  it  marvel  at  the  illusions  and  curse  the  fatality  which 
may  be  in  form.  In  substance  it  is  defen-  have  made  us  belligerents  in  this  struggle.  .  .  . 
sivc,   the  attempt  to   preserve   Central    Eu-  ^  mechanical  faulity  has  forced  France  into  this 

ro^  for  a  type  of  civilisation  indubitably  ^^,^^  -inT'^'^^LlT'^^X'^ 

higher  and  of  more  value  to  mankind  than   brought  us  into  the  war  in  her  wake,— it  Is  no 

that  of  any  Slav  state."  real  concern  of  hers  or  of  ours.   ...   No  call  ol 

Mr.    Russell   thus   puts   Germany's  case :  ^  ^^^\  ^  imperious  calculation  of  self-intercs^ 

no  hope  for  the  future  of  mankind  require  us  In 

The  Germans  could  not  sund  by  passively  while  ?^^r:'**L  SJ*^  «B"n»^  Teuton    .  Enthustasts 

Russia  destroyed  Austria;  honor  and  interest  alike  J^'  ^*  ^^^^  ^"  "??.{  *PP»««i«  f«  •«  «*« 

made  such  a  course  impossible.    They  were  bound  ^  f^^l  ^^™*n   militarism.-this   is   a   nie«H 

by  their  alliance,  and  they  felt  convinced  that  if  ""«'"*  ?^tm. 
they  were  passive  it  would  be  their  turn  next  to  be 
overrun  by  the  Russian  hordes.  All  the  pamphlets  from  which  the  above 

A        T^     t     «   -ftir     T>       «f             .     «  quotations  are  made  are  issued  and  circulated 
As  to  England,  Mr.  Russell  contends  that  {„  England  by  the  Union  of  Democratic  Coo- 
fear  of  the  German  Navy  led  us  to  ally  trol. 
oursclvw  wth  France  and  Russia";  but  that  U  is  not  pretended  that  these  quotadont 
England  s  fears    Tiave  had  to  be  carefully  gfyc  even  a  part  of  the  argument  or  ezprw 

""  A     *      .  1     .     XT  A       «.      • ..  *c  sP»"t  of  these  extraordinary  pampUeta. 

A  pamphlet  by  Norman  Angell,  while  as-  The  notable  fact  is  that  such  stateneiits 

saflmg    militarism, '  vigorously  combats  the  were  made  in  print  under  the  names  of  reptt* 

'TTI    TTlZITrZ      in         7T"7        Z       **Mc   Englishmen   and  scattered   broadat 

1  Mr.   MacDonald   here  refers  undovhtedly  to  Ber«-  ^j l  ^  ^     tt    --^j  v      j  j  - 

iwtdi'^  hook.  '  throughout  the  Umted  Kingdom  during  the 
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dose  of  the  first  period  of  the  war.     This  editorial  it  described  the  doom  of  Germany 

fact  is  here  set  down  because  it  cannot  be  and  the  destiny  of  Great  Britain  according 

ignored  in  drawing  the  outlines  of  the  Brit-  to  the  divine  plan: 
ish  situation  as  it  existed'  in  March,   1915, 

and  also  because  of  the  forcible  contrast  it  "God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way  His  wonders 

presented  with  the  state  of  French  or  Ger-  to  perform,"  and  the  wonder  He  is  now  perform- 

man  opinion.  '^^^  ^^  ^^^   riddance  of  Europe,   and   mankind,  of 

*  the    Teutonic    menace    to    His    scheme    of    things. 

POPULAR  COMMENT  ON  GERMANY  ^hat  scheme,  as  clearly  as  human  intelligence  can 

comprehend  anythmg,  was  and  is  that,  for  good  or 

Most  of  the  press  was  decidedly  warlike  ill,  He  has  placed  the  destiny  of  the  earth  in  the 

and   whetted   to  a   keen   edge   of  bitterness,  hands  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  with  the  Latins 

<iT^i_       TT        »»              ^u      ^                            I  as  their  natural  allies.      All  else  is  accidental,  or 

*Thc   Huns     was  the  term  commonly  ap-  ^^p,;^^.    j,  ^^^^^^  ^AP^^t  ^^e  final   order  of  the 

plied  to  the  Germans,  and  this,  too,  by  re-  world. 
spcctable   and   important   newspapers.      One 

favorite    description    of    the    Germans    was       The  labor  papers  struck  quite  a  different 

"The  Pirates."  An  influential  journal  called  chord.     In    an    editorial,    "The    Atrocious 

Germany    "Europe's    kitchen- wench    decked  Atrocity  Stories,"  the  Herald  [London]  de- 

in  her  mistress's  clothes  and   trespassing  in  clared  that  the  mutilation  horrors  first  pub- 

the  drawing-room."     Yet  even  the  most  bel-  lished 
ligerent    papers   occasionally    lashed    out   in 

criticism   of    the   government    and    bewailed  served  well  their  two-fold  purpose^They  were 

conditions— much    more   so    than   American  at  one  and  the  same  time  fa  stiniulus  to  recruiting 

,  and  the  gratification  o|,.tpat  particular  species  or 

newspapers  do.  ^  lustful  insanity  which  in  times  of  peace  takes  its 

While  moderate-minded  men  who  heartily  pleasures   in  other  and  equally  infamous  forms. 

support  the  war  frowned  upon  extravagant  But  when  it  was  discovered  that  these  stories  were 

epithets,  it  seemed  probable  that  they  express  "°^  ^"^^   incapable  of  proof,   but   that  the   vast 

I        r     1.  f  1  I       1  majority  of  them  were  capable  of  disproof;  when 

the    feelmgs    ot    great    numbers    ot    ultra-  there  was  a  provoking  absence  of  handlcss  chil- 

warlike  people.     John  Bull,  a  penny  weekly  dren,  searched  the  mongers  never  80  hard,  there 

said  to  have  immense  circulation,  voiced  this  was  a  reaction  to  decent  silence,  but  not  for  long. 

.-^:i;4.««4.  „;^.r  ;«  ^}^ir*^  U^r^r^^^  ^oeK.'^n       r#-    T'^'is  time  the  stories  concern  themselves   with   a 
uitlitant  view  m  sleage- hammer  tasnion.     it   ,„i,^i..^u  /«..*^«»^:r,»  «*  «.,««  ^^a  .ou^rvi  «:,i- 
, ,     ,  ,      ..-^  .      **.         ,  •  »»     •         11   J    wholesale  outraging  oi  nuns  and  scnool-girls.  .  .  • 

said  that  the     Kaiser  is  a  lunatic    ;  it  called   Make  but  your  lie  infamous  and  vile  enough,  and 

him  "The  Butcher  of  Berlin,"  "that  mon-    it  will  be  believed.     So  much  was  proved  up  to 

grel  Attila,"  who  "will  be  known  to  infamy   the  hilt  in  the  earlier  series  of  stories;  so  much  is 

4i^ri>^ri^r  a«  'WHIiam  the  Damripd  '  "  and  as-    ^^^^^  proved  m  the  later.     As  before,  every  town 
torever  as    William  the  iJamned,       ana  as-   ^^^  ^ju^g^  sheltered  handless  children,  so  now 

scrted  that     no  principle  of  equity  would  be    every  convent  is  supposed  to  harbor  outraged  and 

outraged   if   he  were  blown   from   the  can-    pregnant  nuns.    Yet  not  one  solitary  case  of  either 

non's  mouth."  infamy  has  been  produced  that  could  survive  the 

T^t-  *i  11  J        r    easiest  scrutiny,  and  not*one  will  be  produced. 

1  his    popular    war    weekly    assumed,    or  •'*  ^    - 

course,    that   the   Allies   would    soon    over-        Tik/rttr^tay  .t-i» 

whelm   Germany-nothing  else  was  think-        I"  March,   1915    there  was  m  England 
able;  and  John  Bull  thus  editorially  sketched   "°  ^^^'^  solid  and  unbroken  certainty  of  v.c- 

for  the  British  eye  "The  Glory  That  Shall   *«"T^  ^  ^^^/°\"<J  |",f"*'Y  »""''u  °''  ^"' 
g  »».  many,     btill,    the   bulk   of    British   opinion 

was  sure  and  undoubting.     "So  far  as  the 

This  war  is  the  precursor  of  a  new  era  for  the  result  is  concerned,  the  war  is  over  now,*' 

British  race  and  Empire.  .   .   .  The  German  fleet  said  one  of  the  most  influential  men  in  the 

must  be  swept  from  the  face  of  the  seas.  ...  No  Ernpire.^ 

false  notions  of  humanity  or  of  economy  must  be  /4;      *  •              ^              •                                    i 

permitted  to  hinder  the  work  of  desti^iction.  ...  ^^    ^he    contrary,     in    an    uncommonly 

From  the  dose  of  this  war  Germany  shall  use  the  thoughtful    and    frank    leader    the    London 

waterways  of  the  world  by  the  courtesy  of  Britain.  Post  analyzed  the  situation  and,  while  con- 

And.  when  it  conies  to  peace,  we  must  assert  our-  eluding  that   the  Allies,  will   bc   victorious, 

selves  as  the  predommant  partner.   .    .    .   For  the  •  j , 

Huns   there   can    bc   no    re-admission    to  the   free  ^**"  • 
cofDmonwealth  of  Europe.  .    .    .   Britain  shall  re- 

cor€T   her  challenged   supremacy   in   the   western  But  we  admit  that  Fate  hangs  upon  a  fine  edge, 

fraternity  of  nations.   ,    .    .   We  shall  not  disarm,  and  there  is  no  certainty  in  the  matter;  there  is 

only  hope  and  determination.  .   .   .  We  have  just 

In   an   editorial   entitled   '*Not  a  Vestige  barely  held  our  own.  ...  It  must  be  a  long  pull, 

of  the  German  Empire  to  Be  Left,"  John  ?  »*''?>«  PH"»  ^^^  *  P""  *"  together  if  the  enemy 

Bull  declared  that  Gerriiany  "must  be  wiped   »  to  be  hoisted  across  the  border. 

off   the    map    of    Europe."      In    still    another       i  This  conversation  occurred  March  11,  1916. 
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While   such    expressions   were    frequent,  At  the  very  moment  when  the  most  dcs- 

yet  it  is  believed  that  they  did  not  reflect  perate  and  dramatic  efforts  were  being  made 

the  general  feeling;  most  people  in  England  to  strengthen  the  British  army  and  supply 

had  sturdy  faith  in  the  success  of  the  Allies,  it  with  equipment,  enthusiastic  meetings  of 

But  it  was  undeniable  that  doubt  did  exist  business  men  were  planning  the  capture  of 

in  some  minds  and   that  weariness  of  the  German    over-seas   commerce    and    devising 

war  was  affecting  many  who  were  its  stanch  means  for  taking  over  the  German  dye  in- 

supporters.  dustry. 

^^                                    „  While    business    men     acquainted     with 

BUSINESS  AS   USUAL  ^^^j^  Conditions  said  that  normal  business 

Another  surface  contrast  of  conditions  had  fallen  off,  yet  their  claim  was  plainly 
impressed  with  uncanny  grotesqueness  the  true  that  the  vplume  of  British  business 
observer  fresh  from  France  and  Germany,  was  greater  than  that  of  all  the  other  coun- 
The  greatest  war  in  the  whole  course  of  tries  at  war  put  together.  This,  of  course, 
human  history  lacked  but  four  months  of  was  due  to  Great  Britain's  lordship  of  the 
its  first  year  of  carnage;  grave  editorials  seas, — a  notable  fact  which  British  news- 
penned,  one  might  almost  say,  with  the  papers  and  magazines  kept  well  in  the  front, 
heart's  blood  of  the  writers,  so  sincere  was  For  example,  in  an  able  editorial  on  another 
their  appeal,  informed  the  nation  that  its  subject,  the  Daily  Telegraph  said:  **We 
existence  was  at  hazard,  and  the  people  that  possess  the  control  of  the  sea  communicatimiB 
poverty,  humiliation,  and  slavery  would  be  of  the  world";  and  again  that  "we  and  not 
the  result  of  defeat;  yet  sport  and  games  the  enemy  command  the  seas." 
of  all  kinds  were  going  on  as  usual.  Bitter  The  above  are  a  few  examples  of  a  long 
lashings  from  press,  pulpit,  and  rostrum  catalogue  of  dissimilarities  between  Britiih 
had  not  turned  the  British  youth  from  his  war-time  conditions  and  those  of  the  two 
favorite  amusements.  .  nations  most  closely  locked  in  mortal  com- 

Against    loud    protests    from    newspapers  bat  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel, 
and  public  men,  England's  premier  sporting 

institution,   the  Jockey   Club,    resolved   on  Canada  as  a  contrast 

March   16  "that  racing  should  be  carried  ^he  end  of  those  British  conditions  which 

out  where  the  locd  conditions  permit.      The  ^ave  hampered  military  action  and  brougfit 

Jockey  Clubs  debate  filled  an  entire  page  ^„  ^„^  ^j„^  ^^sig  does  not  yet  appc«^ 

of  the  Daily  Telegraph.  One  of  the  best-  y^  j^  3J  j^^  q„  ^^  contrary,  other  ministe- 
known  peers  of  the  realm,  m  his  argument.  „.j  upheavals  are  not  improbable.     Indeed, 

for  holding  the  meet  as  usual,  said  that  ^^^  ^^^„  ^^y  ^  j^j^^j  f^^     ^h^^  j^  ^ 

the  Russians  have  been  going  on  racing  during  co"rsc>  »  possibility  that  the  "coalition"  gov^ 
the  whole  period  of  thr  war,  the  Belgians  had  ernment  may  straighten  out  the  tangle ;  but 
large  studs  in  this  country  and  were  racing  as  this  is  not  likely, — ^the  causes  of  discontent 
hard  as  they  could,  the  Grand  Duke  Njchola^  as  5^^^  ^^  y^  ^^o  deep,  the  diflerenccs  too  irreo 
has  already  been  mentioned  at  the  meeting,  ran  a  .«  ,1  '^' 

greyhound  in  the  Waterloo  Cup,  etc.,  etc.,  etc        OncuaDle. 

The   United   Kingdom  might  well  look 

The  prevailing  opinion  was  that  to  dis-  across  the  seas  for  inspiration  and  example. 
continue  racing  for  the  war  would  discour-  Canada  is  furnishing  both.  The  unity  of  sen- 
age  the  breeding  of  fine  horseflesh,  disap-  timent,  the  direct  and  unwavering  purpose^ 
point  the  lovers  of  sport,  and  give  the  Ger-  the  practical  vigor  and  governmental  efr 
mans  the  impression  that  the  British  people  ciency  displayed  in  the  Dominion  are  object* 
were  downhearted.  lessons  whifh  the  British  Islands  might  copy 

Still  another  contrast  was  the  condition  to  advantage.  It  must  be  remembered,  dF 
of  British  business.  It  was  much  better  than  course,  that  Canada,  whose  conduct  has  been 
that  of  Germany  and  out  of  all  proportion  and  is  so  admirable,  has  no  such  congestioo 
to  that  of  France.  The  casual  observer  of  people,  no  such  labor  situation,  no  sudi 
could  detect  little  difference  in  business  be-  food  problem  as  that  which  confronts  and  aD 
tween  that  of  peace  time  and  that  of  this  but  confounds  the  mother  country,  Bitt^ 
hour  of  Great  Britain's  deadliest  emergency,  even  so,  Canada  is  writing  an  immortal  rec- 
The  catchword,  ''business  as  usual,"  coined  ord  of  undivided  loyalty  to  and  self<«icrificinf 
by  Lloyd  George  when  Great  Britain  un-  support  of  the  Britkh  Empire,  wliidi  is  not 
leashed  the  d<^  of  war,  seemed  to  catch  apparent,  in  like  degree,  in  the  United  Ktoc- 
the  p<^ular  fancy.  dom  itself. 


THE  WAR  SPIRIT  IN  CANADA 

BY  J.  P.  GERRIE 

[There  is  no  man  who  understands  Canadian  tife  and  sentiment  better  than  the  Rev.  John  Petrie 
Gerric,  who  has  at  different  times  served  the  readers  of  this  magazine  with  ioforniing  and  trust- 
worthy articles  regarding  affairs  in  the  Dominion.  Two  months  ago  he  told  us  of  the  stirring  move- 
ment for  prohibition,  especially  in  the  great  agricultural  states  of  the  new  northwest.  He  was  for 
a  long  time  identified  with  affairs  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  and  is  a  graduate  of  McGill  Uni- 
versity. For  six  years  he  was  the  editor  of  the  Canadian  Congregational'tst,  For  the  past  four 
3rears  he  has  been  in  the  provinces  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  and  is  now  at  Edmonton,  where 
there  is  a  large  training  camp  for  recruits.  His  son  is  fighting  with  the  Canadian  troops  in  France. 
— The  Editor.] 

CANADA  is  essentially  peace-loving  and  Canada  into  the  war.     In  our  relationship 

peace-living.    The  absence  of  forts,  de-  with  England  we  have  the  fullest  and  freest 

fcnscs,  and  every  semblance  of  militarism  on  autonomy,  or  as  Kipling  put  it,  even  as  far 

a  3000-mile  border-line  of  a  country  which  back  as  1897,  in  his  **Lady  of  the  Snows": 

outnumbers  us  twelve  to  one  indicates  this.  ..^^      ,  t   •  **    ,     .    . 

i-r«i  ^  e  1 ^  -.u      ^  ^  Daughter   am   I    m    mv   Mothers   house, 

The   centenary  of   peace   between   the   t^vo  g^^  ^j^^^^^^  j„  ^^  ^^„  „ 

lands  was  first  publicly  proposed  by  one  or 

our  rising  young  statesmen,  the  Hon.  W.  This  was  before  our  marvelous  development 
Mackenzie  King,  in  an  address  on  receiving  and  the  sounding  of  our  ne\v  national  note, 
his  Ph.D.  degree  from  Harvard  a  few  years  It  is  equally  true  to-day.  Nor  did  the  fear 
ago.  The  proposal  has  been  enthusiastically  of  Germany  impel  us  to  a  part  in  the  war. 
taken  up,  and  very  fervent  utterances  have 'With  the  British  fleet  intact  no  invasion 
been  heard  from  both  countries  that  never  from  that  quarter  could  be  possible.  Friend- 
again  will  a  hostile  shot  be  fired  across  the  ly  relations  with  Japan  preclude  danger  from 
line,  nor  an  invading  force  enter  either  bor-  the  Paafic,  while  the  Monroe  I>octrine  of 
der.  We  have  confidence  in  our  neighbors  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  discus- 
and  they  in  us.  sions  pro  and  con,  it  is  felt  would  become 
Neither  was  there  any  thought  of  war  operative  in  case  of  any  invasion  for  con- 
with  Germany.  Many  thousands  from  that  <l^est.  There  is  a  feeling,  too,  that  the 
land  are  law-abiding,  industrious  citizens,  Voung  Giant  of  the  North  would  not  be 
and  no  class  of  non- Anglo-Saxon  people  have  wanting  in  the  t\tnt  of  such  a  home  struggle. 
been  more  cordially  welcomed  to  the  Do-  It  is  not,  therefore,  a*  question  of  mere 
minion.  To  date  these  people  are  largely  as  self-preservation  from  a  power  whose  au- 
before.  There  is  no  apparent  difference  in  tocracy  and  militarism  are  the  very  antip- 
their  attitude  to  ourselves,  nor  in  ours  to  odes  of  Canadian  life  and  ideals.  The 
them-  A  young  German,  a  little  more  than  daughter  responds  to  the  mother's  need.  But 
a  year  from  his  fatheriand,  approached  the  more,  Canada,  though  autonomous,  is  yet  an 
writer  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  ex-  integral  part  of  the  British  Empire.  The 
pressed  concern  about  an  expected  unkind  ideals  and  institutions,  the  freedom  and  de- 
attmidc  toward  himself.  He  was  answered  nwcracy  are  substantially  one.  Our  two  mil- 
that  he  was  here  to  be  a  Canadian,  and  as  lion  French-Canadian  people  and  many  thou- 
such  to  attend  to  his  own  business  in  the  sands  of^  other  dtizens  equally  realize  this, 
usual  way  and  no  one  would  molest  him.  I  England's  cause  is,  therefore,  peculiarly  our 
have  met  him  on  several  occasions  since  that  own. 

date,  and  again  as  I  write  this  paragraph  he  ^^^  Canadian  troops  have  made  good 
IS  at  the  desk,  and  I  rind  that  the  advice  nrst 

given  him  has  been  borne  out  in  his  every  Accordingly,  when  war  broke  out  a  former 
experience.  There  is  no  disposition  to  be-  utterance  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lauricr  was  made 
get  mistrust  or  strife  with  our  German  citi-  good,  that  "When  England  is  at  war  Can- 
zem  unless  invited  by   their  own  conduct,  a^a  is  at  war."    This  the  veteran  ex-Premier 

supplemented  in  Parliament  at  the  time  of 

WHY  CANADA  VOLUNTEERED  the    Outbreak    with    the    stirring    slogan, 

And  even  after  the  war  broke  out  there  *Tleady,  aye,  ready,"  while  the  present  Pre- 

was  no  legal  nor  constitutional  reason  to  call  mier.  Sir  Robert  Borden,  rang  out  the  as- 
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suring  message  of  office, — "We  await  the  colleges  and  universities.  So  foreign  was  the 
issue  with  confidence,"  nor  has  this  confi-  war  spirit  prior  to  the  outbreak  that  there 
dence  ever  wavered  in  Parliament  or  coun-  had  been  practically  no  military  training  of 
try.  With  one  voice  both  parties  voted  a  any  kind  for  many  years.  This,  too,  was  in 
preliminary  war  appropriation  of  $50,000,-  face  of  a  request  from  the  Militia  Dcpart- 
000.  Enlisting  began,  steady,  sure,  enthu-  ment  of  the  Dominion  seven  years  ago  that 
siastic.  The  First  Contingent  of  31,200  the  universities  do  as  some  of  them  do  in  Eng- 
men,  nearly  10,000  more  than  was  sug-  land,  and  train  men  for  commissions  in  the 
gested  by  the  Army  Council,  mobilized  at  army.  McGill  University,  Montreal,  alone 
Valcartier,  Quebec,  by  September  1st;  the  took  the  matter  up  in  lecture  courses,  but  so 
middle  of  October  saw  them  at  Salisbury  wanting  was  the  military  spirit  that  at  the 
Plains,  England,  and  a  like  date  in  February  end  of  six  years'  effort  only  six  men  in  that  . 
most  of  them  in  France  and  at  the  front,  institution  qualified,  or  an  average  of  one  a 
"A  magnificent   lot  of  men"  was   General  year. 

Sir  John  French's  estimate  of  them,  and  this  War  breaking  out,  the  eighteen  universi- 
has  been  borne  out  by  their  heroic  stand  at  ties  and  the  many  colleges  responded  as  one. 
Ypres-Langemarche  where,  according  to  Queen's  University  of  Kingston,  which  had 
the  report  of  the  War  Office,  "they  saved  an  Engineers'  Corps  of  five  years'  standings 
the  situation."  Very  stirring  are  the  Eng-  sent  a  force  of  170  students  to  drain  and 
lish  pictorial  illustrations  of  these  and  subse-  settle  the  camp  at  Valcartier  for  the  First 
quent  engagements.  Punch  gives  a  full-page  Contingent.  Upwards  of  156  students  and  * 
picture  of  a  young  soldier  standing  beside  a  eight  members  of  the  teaching  staff  are  al- 
machine-gun  amid  breaking  shells,  with  tat-  ready  in  active  service,  while  others  will  yet 
tered  uniform,  head  bandaged,  triumphantly  go  from  the  training  corps  of  250  under- 
determined,  one  hand  holding  aloft  his  rifle  graduates  organized  last  November*  McGQl 
on  the  muzzle  of  which  is  his  soldier  cap,  at  once  took  the  matter  up,  organizing  a 
while  the  other  grasps  the  Canadian-British  provisional  regiment  of  1200  men^  made  up 
flag.  Underneath  is  the  significant  inscrip-  of  100  members  of  the  teaching  faculty,  200 
tion:  graduates,    and    900    undergraduates.      Of 

these  150  are  already  abroad,  100  more  on 
the  way  thither  or  in  preparation  to  go,  while 
two  more  groups  of  students  will  speedily 
follow.  In  addition  to  all  this,  subscriptions 
of  $25,000  have  been  made  which  it  is  ex- 
pected will  yet  be  raised  to  $50,000.     To- 


CANADA! 
Ypres:    April  22-24,  1915. 


Pictures   in   the  Illustrated  London   News  ronto  University  had  last  session  from  1800 

and   other  periodicals  are  equdly  eloquent  to  2000  students  in  training,  while  already 

in   their   tributes   to   Canadian   worth    and  307  are  enlisted  in  active  service.     And  so 

heroism.     Following  the  First  Contingent  a  we  might  go  on,  but  it  will  be  sufficient  to 

Second  and  Third  were  soon  mobilized,  most  say  that  all  the  other  universities  are  making 

of  whom  will  probably  be  on  their  way  to  proportionate  contributions  according  to  abil* 

the  front  or  actually  there  before  the  reader  ity  and  size.    From  the  nine  or  ten  thousand 

sees    these    lines.      The    immediate    goal    is  men  in  the  universities  it  is  estimated  that 

108,000,  which  will  be  more  than  doubled  more  than  five  thousand  are  under  military 

should  the  need   arise.     German  atrocities,  training,  and  this  does  not  include  the  tbeo- 

reported  and  confirmed,  have  been  no  deter-  logical   and   other  colleges,   who  have  abo 

rent,    but    rather    a    mighty    incentive, — so  given   freely  up  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  dicir 

also  the  hideous  massacre  of  the  Lusitanias  number.     Thus  it  is  that  Canada  is  stviog 

passengers, — men,     women,     and     children,  her  best  in  body,  intellect,  and  souL 
Canada's  terrible  casualty  list  incites  a  fresh 

spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  courage,  and  makes  service  of  the  y.  m.  c.  a. 

good  Goldsmith's  lines  on  General  Wolfe:       The  Young  Men's  Christian  Asaodatkn 

E»cn  now  thou  conqucrcst  though  dead,  likewise  calls  for  special  mention.    A  recent 

Since  from  thy  tomb  a  thousand  heroes  rise.  copy  of  the  British  Weekly  is  unsparing  in 

_  its  commendation  of  this  service  in  die  CXd 

ACTIVE  PART  TAKEN  BY  COLLEGE  MEN  Lanj     lj^^  tributes  are  camcd  for  AMOdt. 

Some  of  the  more  specific  features  of  the  tion  work  among  the  soldiers  in  Canada. 

war  spirit  are  of  peculiar  interest    First  of  The  day  war  was  declared  between  Enchuad 

all  may  be  mentioned  the  attitude  of  the  and  Germany  the  machinery  was  set  is 
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Eight  cfficknt  secretaries  weie  speed-  received  will  amount  to  at  least  $3,900,000. 
iiy  on  the  grounds  at  Valcarticr  helping  In  the  "drawing,**'  British^  Newfoundland, 
with  mobilization,,  and  from  a  large  central  French,  Belgian,.  Rus6ian,  and  Serbian  re- 
Daarqfuee  rendering  all  manner  of  service  for  servists  in  the  E)ominion  all  stand  upon  ec|ual 
the  men.  Subsequent  camps  all  over  Can-  footing  with  the  distinctively  Canadian  en- 
ada  have  been  manned  by  the  Association,  Kstmcnt,  and  in  the  apportionment,  the  fam- 
whftch  has  also  given  free  use  of  the  local  ily,  need-,  and  location  will  be  determining 
buildings  for  gymnastic,  bathing^  swimming,  factors.  Cooperation  is  had  with  the  Soldiers* 
and  other  purposes.  The  response  of  the  and  Sailors  Association  in  England,  the 
soldiers  in  these  particulars  ha»  been  large  British  Imperial  Relief  Association  of  New 
and  continuous*  Instruction  has  ako  been  England,  and  the  Canadian  Society  in  New 
given  in  colloquial  French,  First  Aid  to  the  York.  Like  committees  are  planned  for  other 
Injured,  practical  military  training  and  centers  such  as  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  San  Fran- 
gymnastics,  and  in  other  things  contributing  cisco,  Detroit,  and  other  cities  where  Can- 
to eflici«ncy  in  soldier  life.  Nor  has  the  more  ada  is  well  represented  by  present  and  former 
distinctively  religious  been  lost  sight  of,  the  citizens.  In  the  bestowal  of  the  funds  every 
calls  to  which  have  been  responded  to  with  semblance  of  charity  is  eliminated,  inasmuch 
crowded  houses  and  in  other  ways.  It  would  as  every  loyal  Canadian  feels  himself  under 
he  a  long  story  to  relate  in  detail  the  service  obligation  to  make  some  contribution  either 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  the  camp  life  oi  the  in  enlisting,  or  in  donating  from  his  means. 
Dominioa,  and  its  continuation  with  the  The  fund  is,  therefore,  a  just  obligation  to 
men  overseas  in  the  hands  of  the  thirteen  the  self-sacrifice  of  women,  children,  and 
secretaries  who-  have  journeyed  with  the  dependents  of  the  men  at  the  front,  many  of 
soldiers*.  whom  will  never  return  for  their  support. 

This  self-sacrifice  will,  in  many  cases,  be  in- 
GEXEROUS  PROVISION   FOR  soLDiERs'         finitely  more  than  that  oi  those  who  give 

FAMILIES  liberally  of  their  means,  so  that  charity  is 

The  Patriotic  Fund  is  rightly  a  most  in-  banished  from  the  minds  of  both  the  giver 
tcrcsting  feature  oi  Canada's  relation  to  the  and  the  recipient, 
wv.      Figures   from    the    First   Contingent 

showed  that  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  men  had  »^^  ^^^^^s  work 

faxnly  relatives  dependent  upon  them.  Sep-  The  Red  Cross  has  likewise  won  for  itself 
arate  and  independent  organizations  were  an  enviable  name.  At  the  very  beginning  of 
immediately  formed  in  many  places  for  the  the  war  ^e  organization^  became  more  thair 
care  of  these  families.  It  soon  becsHSie  ap-  Ims^^y  zad  has  continued  on  its  way.  with 
parent  that  a  cohesive  national  organization  ever-increasing  useful ness»  A  center  was  at 
woald  much  more  effectively  cope  with  the  once  opened  in  London,  England,  which  he- 
situation.  Accordingly  the  Governor-Gen-  came  the  recipient  of  all  manner  of  articles 
eral  invited  representative  citizens  from  all  fnxn  the  Dominion  for  sick  and  wounxied 
over  Canada  to  meet  in  conference  in  Ot-  soldiersw  Among  these  were  full  equipments 
tawa.  The  immediate  outcome  was  the  for-  for  a  hospital  at  Taplow,  a  score  of  motcMr 
mation  of  the  Canadian  Patriotic  Fundi  with  ambulances,  and  large  sums  of  money  for 
headquarters  in  that  city,  and  the  Finance  undesiignated  needsv  Another  hospital,  the 
Minister  of  the  Dominion  as  treasurer.  Duchess  of  Connaught's  hospital,  was  opened 
Braflxrhcs  have  been  organized  from  the  At-  2^  Cliveden,  where  Mr.  Waldorf  Astor  gave 
laotic  tty  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  bounds7  the  free  use  of  Taplow  Lodge  and  splendid 
line  to  the  most  northerly  center^  and  are  grounds^  and  in  addition  made  costly  changes 
giving  splendid  service.  Because  of  die  in-  for  hospital  efficiency,  while  the  Red  Cross 
equality  of  different  points  in  recruttii^  and  Sodety  supplied  die  equipment,  which  is  a 
suhscrilMng,  the  general  prindjple  has  been  marvel  in  its  completeness  and  efRdency. 
adopted  to  "raise  what  you  'Can  and  draw  Canadian  doctors  and  nurses  are  at  the  helm, 
what  you  need/'  In  this  "raising"  many  of  and  nothing  is  wanting  which  skill  and  ex- 
Ait  smaller  places  have  subscribed  from  one  perience  can  supply  in  caring  for  the  sick  and 
to  seven  dollars  per  individual^  while  five  suffering. 

large  eastern  cities  promptly  responded  with  The  Information  Department  acts  as  a 
a  subscription  list  of  $3,500,000.  Many  of  medium  between  the  patient  and  the  War 
the  payments  arc  on  the  instalment  plan,  but  Office  and  through  the  office  with  friends 
the  actual  cash  in  sight  up  to  the  end  of  and  relatives.  So  efficient  is  this  bureau  that 
the  year  in  addition  to  what  has  already  been  it  calk  forth  the  commendation  of  the  Lon- 
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don  press  in  the  words:     "It  is  typical  of  rocate   these  ennobled   fedings.      Nor  will 

Canadian   thoroughness."     At   the   seat   of  there  be  other  than  kindly  feelings  toward 

war  the  service  of  the  society  has  been  no  less  the  German  and  Austrian  people  as  a  whole, 

significant,  while  in  Canada  the  work  goes  Our  quarrel  is  not  with  them  as  a  petqtle. 

on  from  ocean  to  ocean  with  unabated  inter-  When  the  rage  and  fury  of  the  war  is  over 

est.      Churches,    the   press,   organizations  of  they  will  have  time  to  think,  and  in  no  far 

various  kinds,  and  individuals  have  vied  with  future  day  they  will  come  again  to  the  land 

one    another    in    contributing    their    quota,  which    so   many  of    their   own    countiyrocn 

Though  a  voluntary  organization,  it  is  yet  now  love  so  well. 

through  its  act  of  incorporation  responsible  In  the  meantime  the  fiery  furnace,  seven 
to  the  Minister  of  Militia  far  reports  of  the  times  heated  in  a  common  cause  with  our 
work  performed,  but  no  report  can  detail  the  allied  forces,  will  give  new  intensity  to  the 
far-reaching  influences  of  its  ministrations.  "Melting  Pot"  which  the  Dominion  bai 
,  come  to  be.  Her  varied  peoples,  welded  by 
COUNTRY  BEFORE  PARTY!  ^  commoTi  Suffering,  joined  in  the  onenes  of 
And  now  as  to  present  feeling.  From  conflict,  will  be  indissolubly  united  in  dte 
the  very  first  Canada  vi-as  heart  and  soul  in  pathways  of  peace,  as  together  they  nuke  a 
the  struggle,  but  never  with  the  tremendous  more  prosperous  and  better  Canada.  And 
seriousness  of  now,  and  never  with  so  un-  more,  there  has  been  the  burying  of  party 
wavering  confidence  of  absolute  triumph  as  rancor  and  strife  of  a  type  never  to  be  renir- 
to-day.  A  great  nation  running  amuck,  and  rected.  In  the  old  land,  Liberal  and  Union- 
with  her,  her  allies  even  to  the  "Unspeak-  ist.  Nationalist  an^  Laborite  are  one  in  tfac; 
able  Turk,"  in  murder  and  massacre, —  struggle.  A  coalition  government  of  dw 
alienating  every  vestige  of  sympathy  from  strongest  of  the  best  is  at  the  nation's  bdm. 
the  neutral  powers,  cannot  but  be  broken  in  In  Canada  we  have  something  of  die  nnx 
pieces.  The  cost  to  the  opposing  forces  attitude  in  the  opposition  abstaining  from  all . 
is  terrible,  and  Can-  undue  critidtm,  and 
ada  has  had  her  bap-  responding  with 
tism  of  blood,  but  tbdr  best  in  cooper- 
she  is  ready  to  pay  ation  and  counid. 
the  price  and  will  In  the  usual  coune 
emerge  from  the  of  events,  too,  i  gcn- 
conflict  a  better  eral  election  would 
Canada.  She  will.  be  near  at  hand,  and 
stand .  in  a  world  much  as  die  Tctcnn 
which  has  learned  ex-premier  misht 
the  lesson  of  peace  have  welcomed  ^s 
that  she  has  sought  but  for  the  war,  be 
long  to  know,  in  Dow  says:  "No^  I 
learning  war  no  di>ll  not  unlod:  tfae 
more.  Her  many  door  of  office  wMb 
diverse  peoples,  the  key  of  Uood." 
through  a  oneness  of  Shoulder  to  dioaU 
interests,  and  com-  der,  heart  to  hen^i, 
munity  of  suffering,  die  two  partjr  \ui^u 
will  find  common  ers  stand.  It  ii  not « 
ground  as  never  in  party  but  couotiy'lt. 
the  past.  With  a  first,  and  with  dikru 
new  love  and  inter-  splendid  union  6t[i 
est  she  will  view  the  IMrdea  and  oi  pco-d 
multitudes  of  immi-  |dc8,  the  Canada  tP 
grants  from  her  al-  be  will  be  lifted  hi||l 
lied  nations  who  a  tribute  to  cakaba  fmm  "puhch"  ^<^  ^  Ci 
will  worthily  recip-                              (Sm  t»sc  «o)  that  hat  beeiL 


THE  BALKANS  AND  THE  WAR 

FY   DR.    IVAN   YOVITCHEVITCH 

( Seerctary-Gcneral  of  the  Council  of  State  of  Montenegro). 

[This  brief  statement  giving  the  point  of  view  of  the  distinguished  Montenegrin  statesman  is 
most  interesting  when  read  in  connection  with  Mr.  Stoddard's  article  that  immediately  follows.  MaiU 
come   slowly   from   Montenegro,   and  this   was  written  before  Italy's  decision. — The  Editor.] 

CERTAIN  predictions  in  an  article  of  pense  of  Turkey;  she  could  never  obtain  that 
mine  which  appeared  in  the  Revtew  without  entering  into  action  against  Turkey 
OF  Revifws  in  its  issue  of  March,  1915,  are  and,  consequently,  against  its  allies,  but  she 
beginning  to  be  realized.  Turkey  is  the  may  risk  losing  what  she  gained  in  the 
point  in  question  here,  and  in  writing  these  Balkan  War.  Everybody  knows  Bulgaria's 
lines  I  am  reminded  of  the  desperate  cry:  aspirations  regarding  Macedonia,  and  as  she 
"The end  of  Poland!"  wrung  from  the  lips  of  can  no  longer  hope  to  gain  possession  of  Ser- 
thc  great  Polish  hero,  Kosciuszko,  after  the  bian  Macedonia,  since  Serbia  is  protected  by 
Rattle  of  Maciejowice  in  1794.  Well,  the  Russia  and  its  allies,  it  is  in  the  range  of 
moment  is  nigh- when  the  Turkish  adventurer,  possibility  that  Bulgaria  may  take  advantage 
Enrver  Pasha,  will  have  ta  utter  a  like  cry :  of  the  isolation  of  Greece  to  obtain  possession 
"The  end  of  Turkey!"^ — thanks  to  bad  poli-  of  Grecian  Macedonia,  and  particularly  of 
tics.  The  fall  of  Constantinople,  then,  is  in-  Salbnica,  which  is  very  important  to  her. 
evitable,  and  its  inhabitants  would  cry  out  in  Admitting  the  possibility  of  such  a  sup- 
vain,  following  the  example  of  the  Romans,  position,  the  question  naturally  arises :  What 
wha  kept  exclaiming  at  every  impending  dan-  would  Greece  do  should  she  find  herself  at- 
ger  "Hannibal  at  the  gates!"  for  nothing  can  tacked  by  B\ilgaria,  which  might,  as  a  pre- 
any  longer  save  Constantinople  and,  conse-  liminary  step,  secure  the  neutrality  of  Ru- 
quently,  prevent  Turkey's  dismemberment.       mania?     She  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  a 

troublous  time,  fpr  the  Greek  army  would 
THE  BAD  POLICY  OF  GREECE  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ,^^Ij  ^^^  ^^-^^^  ^^e  Bulgarian 

The  approaching  fall  of  Constantinople  onset.  In  order,  therefore,  to  avert  a  possi- 
has  aroused  the  greatest  agitation  in  the  neu-  ble  Bulgarian  invasion  and  to  obtain  an  aS" 
tral  Balkan  States,  and  it  seems,  moreover,  sured  compensation,  Greece,  in  my  judgment, 
as  if  their  statesmen  had  lost  their  bearings,  ought  to  recall  Venizclbs  to  power, — the  man 
na  longer  knowing  the  path  to  take  that  who  has  given  evidence  of  a  remarkable  dip^ 
would  make  for  their  advantage  in  this  lomatic  ability;  the  man  who  reorganized  the 
complicated  maze  of  events.  Thanks  to  the  Greek  army  and  navy. 
of  the  eminent  Greek  statesman, 
»   Greece  had,  indeed,  chosen  the  Bulgaria  in  deadlock 

oatf  rational  and  profitable  road, — that  is,  The  approaching  fall  of  Constantinople 
10  enter  into  action  for  the  capture  of  Con^-  has  produced  as  great  a  consternation  iic 
standnople.  In  thus  abandoning  her  neutral-  Bulgaria,  as  it  has  in  Greece.  The  Bulgarian 
ity  and  ranging  herself  on  the  side  of  Russia  diplomats  who  proclaimed  die  neutrality  ot 
and  its  alUes,  Greece  would  have  gained,  on  their  country, — in  expectation  of  a  Germanr 
the  settlement  of  Turkey's  status,  the  prov-  and  Austrian  victory,  upon  whick  Bulgaria 
ince  of  Smyrna  and  perhaps  other  districts  was  to*  hurl  itself  upon  Serbia  in  order  tx> 
along  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  which  are  wrest  Macedonia  from  her, — find  diem- 
largely  peopled  by  Greeks.  selves-  greatly  embarrassed  to-day  in  view  of 

Unfortunately  for  Greece,  VenizeW  in-  present  events:  the  Allies^  and  the  protectors 
genious  plan  failed,  owing  to  the  intrigues  of  of  Serbia,  before  the  gates  of  Constantinople. 
German  diplomacy  which,  as  is  evidenced  hy  They  know  quite  well  that  the  fall  of  Con- 
diat  fxtr  is  still  very  inffuential  in  direct-  stantinople  would  annihilate  Turkey,  dimin- 
ia^  the  policy  of  certain  Balkan'  States.  But  ish  German  political  influence  in  the  BaUdhs, 
Erecting  the  Hellenic  policy  may,  according  and  give  the  Allies  a  new  stimulus.  This 
t»  advices  frooi  Berlin,,  prove  most  disastrous  turn  of  events  has  placed  the  Bulgarian 
f»  Gfccce.  There  is  no  longer  ({uestion  of  diplomats  in  z.  most  embarrassing  position 
sn  increase  of  Greek  territory  at  the  ex-  and  Bulgaria  in  an  impasse, 
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What  is  to  be  done,  then,  at  present,  to  ment,  excluded.    It  is  to  be  hoped,  bowenr, 

secure  advantage  to  Bulgaria?     Maintain  its  that  public  opinion,  whidi  is  altogedier  ai 

neutrality?   'Hiat  is  useless!   Attack  Serbia?  the  side  of  Russia,  will  gain  the  upper  hand 

She  is  shielded  by  great  and  powerful  pro-  and  compel  the  Bulgarian  leaden  to  range 

tectors!    Attack  Turkey?     Germany  is  still  themselves  with  Russia,  securing  for  tbor 

there  to  oppose  that. — and  her  faithful  agent,  country  thereby  the  Turkish  territory  wfakli 

King  Ferdinand,   in  particular,  would   not  the  Bulgarians  lost  in  the  Balkan  War. 
consent  to  betray  his  nation,   that  is,   Ger- 

many.    And    it   is   pr.snm.bk  that   should  RUMANIA  IN  aoitation 

Radoslavov  submit  a  plan   similar   to  that       The  presence  of  the  Beet  of  the  Allies  in 

which   Venizelos   submitted   to   King   Con-  the  Dardanelles,  Russia's  preparation  to  send 

Etantine,  he  would  be  obliged  to  resign.  an  army  of  attack  to  Constantinople,  and  tbe 

No  matter,  then,  from  what  point  one  recent  Russian  experiences  in  Austria-Hun- 
views  the  situation  of  Bulgaria,  it  is  found  gary  have  intensely  aroused  thq  Rumanian 
to  be  most  difficult.  However,  neither  the  people,  who  desire  to  abandon  neutrality  and 
King  nor  the  other  leaders  of  Bulgarian  pol-  gain  possession  of  the  Austrian  provinces  in- 
icy  will  escape  with  impunity  should  Bui-  habited  by  Rumanians.  The  government  still 
garia  fail  to  obtain  somt;  real  benefit,  for  remains  undecided  and  mysterious,  but  cvery- 
the  brave  Bulgarian  people  will  some  day  thing  points  towards  its  yielding  to  the  pcp- 
demand  an  accounting  of  their  leaders, — the  ular  desire  of  the  nation  as  soMi  as  Italy 
recent  attempted  assassination  at  Sofia  was,  should  enter  into  action,  and  that  country 
for  that  matter,  really  nothing  but  a  manifes-  is  indeed  preparing  to  lay  her  hand  upon  the 
tation  of  popular  discontent.  In  order,  then,  Austrian  provinces  for  whose  possession  Jut 
to  escape  from  this  difficult  situation  and  is  so  ardently  anxious.  The  entrance  of 
reap  a  probable  benefit  for  Bulgaria,  will  Italy  into  the  war  will  not  fail  to  influence 
her  statesmen  make  an  attack  upon  Greece?  Rumania  and,  consequently,  Greece  and  Bui- 

In  surveying  the  embarrassing  position  of  garia,  who  will  likewise  widi   to  abandon 

Bulgaria,  such  a  possibility  is,  in  my  judg-  neutrally  and   follow   Italy's  course. 
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.  THE  PORT  OF  FIUME.  ONE  W  AUSTRIA'S  POSSESSIONS  (»(  THE  EASTERN  SHORE  OF  THE  ADRIATIC 

ITALY  AND  HER  RIVALS 

The  Italian  Program  of  Expansion  in  Its  Rela- 
tion TO  Austria-Hungary  and  the  Balkan  States 
BY  T.  LOTHROP  STODDARD 

(Our  readers  nill  find  in  this  irlicle  a  succinct  and  exceedingly  valuable  analysis  of  the  political, 
racial,  and  territorial  problems  involved  in  Italy's  entrance  of  the  war  as  an  associate  of  the  Alliei 
against  the  Teutonic  empires  and  Turkey.  In  our  issue  for  last  November  Mr.  Stoddard  wrote  upon 
Italy's  past  relations  to  the  European  powers,  and  presented  the  arguments  for  and  against  her  neu- 
Iratiiy  in  the  present  war,  as  then  dividing  public  opinion. — The  Editor.] 

THE  following  article  aims  at  giving  a  to  demand  the  acquisition  of  the  whole  of 
brief  analysis  of  the  political  possibilities  South  Tyrol  right  up  to  the  Brenner  Pass, 
involved  in  Italy's  entrance  into  the  Euro-  Unfortunately  for  Italian  aspirations,  the 
pean  war  and  the  reactions  of  this  new  sit-  geographical  configuration  of  Tyrol  by  no 
uation,  particularly  upon  the  Balkan  States,  means  corresponds  to  the  racial  character 
It  leaves  technical  problems  of  strategy  for  of  its  inhabitants.  The  greater  part  of  South 
treatment  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  confining  Tyrol  is  inhabited  by  a  population  of  Teu- 
itself  to  the  political  aspects  of  the  question,  tonic  stock  racially  as  keenly  self-conscious 
Multifarious  as  are  Italy's  aims  and  aspira-  as  any  people  in  the  world.  Only  the  extreme 
tions  in  the  present  war,  they  divide  logically  southern  part  of  the  province  (the  district 
according  to  geographical  situation.  These  known  as  "Trentino")  is  racially  Italian, 
fields  of  Italian  interest  are:  (1)  South  This  fact  must  be  kept  clearly  in  mind,  owing 
Tyrol,  (2)  the  Austro-Hungarian  Adriatic  to  Italian  efforts  to  befog  the  issue  by  using 
littoral,  (3)  Albania,  (4)  the  Levant.  Each  the  term  "Trentino"  to  describe  the  whole 
of  these  fields  presents  such  special  problems  region  south  of  the  Brenner  Pass,  thus  in- 
that  separate  treatment  is  necessary.  ducing  the   idea  that   the  entire  country  is 

racially  Italian.     As  a  matter  of  fact  noth- 
SOUTH    TYROL,    A    TEUTONIC    COMMUNITY  -^^  J^^^  ^e  farther  from  the  truth. 

The  Austrian  province  of  Tyrol  is  geo-  The  Trentino  proper,  despite  the  fact  that 
graphically  divided  into  two  distinct  parts  by  its  political  history  has  virtually  never  been 
the  high  mountain  range  known  as  the  Tyro-  bound  up  with  that  of  the  peninsula  of 
lean  Alps,  running  roughly  east  and  west  Italy,  is  a  thoroughly  Italian  region,  and  the 
along  latitude  47  and  pierced  by  only  one  majority  of  its  inhabitants  would  welcome 
practicable  gateway,  the  famous  Brenner  Italian  annexation.  But  about  half  way  bc- 
Pasa.  The  greater  part  of  the  province  thus  tween  the  cities  of  Trent  and  Botzen  the 
Iks  south  of  the  range  and  is  known  as  t  ace-frontier  runs  clear  and  sharp  athwart 
"Soutb  Tyrol."  Its  rivers  flow  into  Italy  the  country;  and  everything  north  of  this 
and  the  climate  is  distinctly  southern  in  char-  line  is  consciously,  aggressively  German. 
acter.  The  ideal  strategic  nature  of  the  These  Teutonic  South  Tyrolers  are  ani- 
Tyrolean  Alps  has  caused  Italians  to  see  mated  not  merely  by  an  intense  race  pride 
in  them  the  "natural"  frontier  of  Italy  and  and   local  patriotism,  but   also  by  a   truly 
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medieval  dynastic  loyalty  to  the  House  of  Unfortunately  the  western  or  Italian  shore 

Hapsburg.     Andreas  Hofer  remains  the  na-  is  devoid  of  deep-water  harbors.     There  is 

tional  hero  of  Tyrol, — and  Andreas  Hofer  to-day    not    a    single    Italian    Adriatic    port 

was  born  well  south  of  the  Brenner  Pass,  capable  of  serving  as  a  ^'dreadnought"  naval 

Every  year  a  folk-play  depicting  the  life  of  base.     The  east  coast,  however,  abounds  in 

Andreas    Hofer    is    produced    at    the    South  splendid  and  easily  defended  harbors  of  this 

Tyrolean  city  of  Meran,   and  anyone  who  type. 

has  there  noted  the  fervor  of  the  peasant-  Now  the  complete  defe'at  of  Austria  in  the 

actors,    comparable    to    that   of    the    Passion  present  war  would  normally  mean  the  union 

Players  of  Oberammergau,   knows  that  the  of  all  the  South  Slav  peoples  in  some  sort  of 

old  spirit  lives  on  unchanged.  Serbo-Croat  Confederacy  which  might  have 

For    this    reason    an    Italian    conquest   of  a    population    of    15,000,000    souls.      The 

South  Tyrol  would   unquestionably   involve  natural  coast-line  of  that  new  State  would 

a  frightful  race-tragedy.    I  know  the  country  be  just  the  present  Austro-Hungarian  littoral, 

well,   and   I   am   certain   that  the  Teutonic  whose  racial  complexion  is,  as  we  have  seen, 

South  Tyrolese  would  prefer  death  to  Italian  a  broken   string  of   Italian  patches  upon  a 

rule.     The  only  way  by  which  Italy  could  solid  Slav  background.     Trieste  is  a  striking 

secure  her  strategic  Brenner  line  would  be  case  in   point.     The  city  itself  is  predomi- 

the  rooting  out  of  this  essentially  fanatical  nantly   Italian,   but   the  enclosing  hills  arc 

population  and   its  replacement  by  Italians.  Slav,   and   even   within   the  walls   thie   Slav 

element  is  gaining  on  the  Italian. 

THE     AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN     ADRIATIC     COAST  j^    ^j^^    ^^    ^jl    ^^j^^    j^jy    f^i^    HiM   Ae 

This  field  presents  in  itself  a  whole  nexus  must   take   some  preventive  action,   sinoe  a 

of  problems.      Geographically   it   is   a   very  triumphant  young  Serbo-Croat  Empire  (itself 

long  but  extremely  narrow  ribbon  of  rocky  the  ally  of  an  enlarged   Russian   Empire), 

coast,  isles,  and  headlands,  running  some  four  once  in  possession  of  the  Adriatic  east-coast 

hundred    miles    along    the   eastern    Adriatic  harbors,  might  be  a  greater  menace  than  the 

shore,  backed  by  lofty  mountains  which  cut  present  Austria-Hungary.     It  is  obvious  that 

it  off  from  easy  connection  with  the  hinter-  were  Italy  to  tip  the  scales  in  favor  of  the 

land.      Its    past    history    has    been    highly  Allies  they  could  not  well  deny  her  a  free 

complex.  hand  in  the  Adl'ktic ;  and  Adriatic  supremacy 

That   part    nearest    the    Italian    frontier,  would  mean  a  trekwendous  triumph  for  Italy, 

with  its  capital  Trieste,  has,  like  Trentino,  Still,  there  is  a  reverse  side  to  the  picture, 

been  for  centuries  politically  connected  with  We  already  know  the  fatal  hatred  aroused  in 

the  Teutonic  world.     The  other  chief  east-  Serbia  by  Austria's  refusal  to  let  her  obtain 

coast  city,    Fiume,   has  been   similarly   con-  access   to   the   Adriatic.      How   much   more 

nected  with  Hungary.     Other  districts,  like  dangerous  would  be  the  hatred  of  a  Greater 

Ragusa,   were   independent   states   till   com-  Serbia  for  an  Italy  which  had  stepped  into 

paratively  recent  times.  Austria's  shoes!     It  may  be,  of  course,  that 

Italy's   political   claims   upon    this   region  Italy  will  resign  the  Dalmatian  flkors  and 

are   derived    from   the   Republic  of   Venice,  run  the  risk  of  a  future  Serb  ^^^^Mthcr 

which  once  possessed  much  of  this  littoral,  than  invite  a  Serb  vendetta.       f^^t 

notably  the  western  half  of  the  Istrian  penin-  But  even  then  her  troubles  arc  not  over. 

sula  jutting  out  between  Trieste  and  Fiume,  If  she  takes  Fiume  she  shuts  off  afungary 

the  major  part  of  Dalmatia,  and  most  of  the  from  the  sea,  while  the  possession  orlthe  lone 

island  fringe  off  the  coasts.     There  can  be  Austrian  port  of  Trieste  will  imply  Austria's 

no  doubt  that  until  recently  the  whole  coast  economic  strangulation.     Of  course  it  can  be 

was  culturally  Italian.  argued  that  in  case  of  an  Allied  victorj'  Aus- 

The  hinterland,  however,  has  always  been  tria-Hungary  will  cease  to  exist ;  but,  even 

Slav,  and  since  the  Slav  awakening  in  the  admitting  this,  some  power  or  powers  have 

middle  of   the  last   centur>',    Italianism   has  got  to  own  the  vast  Danube  hinterlands,  and 

steadily   lost  ground   till   to-day   it  survives  these  powers,  whosoever  they  may  be,  will 

only  in  the  larger  coast  towns  and  on  the  press   towards   their   natural   sea   outlets  as 

isles  and  headlands.    This  loss  of  old  Italian  inevitably  as  water  seeks  its  own  IcveL    Thus 

culture-ground  has  tortured  Italian  patriots,  Italy's  acquisition  of  any  part  of  the  present 

while  the  political  consequences  have  alarmed  Austro-Hungarian  Adriatic  littoral  is  fraugllt 

Italian  statesmen.  with  future  perils,  said  perils  increasing  in 

One  of  the  cardinal  points  of  Italian  for-  direct  proportion  to  the  extent  of  acquired 

cign  policy  is  predominance  in  the  Adriatic  territory. 
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GENERAL  VIEW  OF  TRENT 

ALBANIA  AS  A  PRIZE  OF  WAR  porarily  Out  of  thc  running,  Italy  has  seized 

Albania  has  long  b«n  earmarked  by  both  Aviona  and  various  other  points  on  thc  Al- 

Italy  and  Austria.     A  region  of  considerable  banian  coast,  and  evidently  intends  to  claim 

natural  resources,  inhabited  by  a  race  of  high-  Albania  as  one  of  the  spoils  of  war.      She 

land  clansmen   who  have   kept   the   country  thus  gains  an  enormous  advantage  by  defi- 

totally  undeveloped  by  their  endless  interne-  nitely  closing   the  Adriatic;   but,   as  in   the 

cine   wars,    this  weak   land    of   anarchy   has  Dalmatian  field,  there  are  corresponding  dis- 

been  a  tempting  prize.     In  general,  Austria  advantages.      If  Austria  survives  she  must, 

had    established    her    influence    in    northern  sooner  or  later,  challenge  this  closing  of  her 

Albania,    while    Italy    was    predominant    in  only  exit  to  the  outer  world,  while  if  she  is 

thc   center  and   south.     In   South  Albania,  replaced  by  a  Greater  Serbia  the  latter  will 

it    is    true,    the    Greeks    also    had    claims,  inevitably  step  into  Austria's  shoes, 

but  Greece  was  too  small  to  stand  in  Italy's  For  that   matter,    the  present  Serbia   has 

path.  very  definite  Albanian  aspirations  of  her  own. 

The  question  naturally  arises  why  Italy  In  the  Balkan  War  of  1912  she  conquered 

and  Austria  did  not  settle  their  disputes  by  most  of  Albania,  nearly  precipitated  the  pres- 

dividing  Albania  between  them.    This  would  ent  European  cataclysm  by  her  reluctance  to 

probably  have  been  done  but  for  the  fact  that  withdraw,    and   retained    clear   rights   to  an 

Albania  stretches  clear  down  to  the  Straits  economic  outlet  through  Albania  to  thc  Adri- 

of    Otranto,    the  narrow  waters  connecting  atic  Sea.     At  this  very  moment  Serbian  col- 

the  Adriatic  ^th  the  Mediterranean.     Right  umns    are    again    penetrating    the    Albanian 

at  this  point  is  located  the  magnificent  harbor  hills.     Is   not   this  perhaps  a  check  on   the 

of  Aviona.     This  obviously  made  any  Aus-  threatened    Italian   occupation   of   Albania? 

tro-Italian    division   of   Albania   impossible.  And,  if  the  half-dead  Serbia  of  to-day  deems 

Were  Italy  to  possess  Aviona  she  would  com-  it  necessary   to  divert  some  of  her      scanty 

pictely  bottle  up  Austria  by  controlling  both  forces  for  such   a  purpose,   what  would  be 

sides  of  the  narrows;  were  Austria  in  posses-  the  attitude  of'a  Greater  Serbia  to-morrow? 

sion  she  would  dominate  the  straits  because  Furthermore,  there  are  the  Greek  claims  on 

the  flat  Italian  shore  has  no  harbor  fit  for  a  South  Albania,  worthless  to-day  but  perhaps 

cnrrespondins  naval  base.  presentable  at  some  Italian  hour  of  peril  in 

At  the  present  moment,  Austria  being  tern-  the  future. 
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THE  LEVANT  terranean  basin.     If  Italy  considers  herself 

Italy,  besides  possessing  distinct  memories  *!?«  lawful  successor  of  Rome,  Venice,  and 

of  Rome,  considers  herself  the  heir  of  Venice  Genoa,  Greece  holds  herself  the  heir  of  both 

and  Genoa,  once  predominant  in  the  Eastern  ancient  Hellas  and  the  medieval  Byzantine 

Mediterranean,    and    ever   since    the    Italo-  Empire.     And   these  historic  memories  are 

Turkish  War  of  1911-12  she  has  displayed  reenforced  by  highly  practical  considerations, 

marked  interest  in  this  heritage.    Her  seizure  Everywhere  the  two  races  are  m  sharp 

of  Rhodes  and  the  island  chain  known  as  the  economic  and  cultural  conflict.     From  Con- 

"Dodekanese,"  stretching  well  out  across  the  stantinople  to  the  Egyptian   Sudan,    Greek 

Egean   Sea,  has  given  her  a  firm  foothold  merchants  vie  with  Italian  merchants,  Greek 

which  she  has  been  busily  strengthening  by  panks  with  Italian  banks,  Greek  steamship 

every  means  in  her  power.  lines   with    Italian   steamship    lines.      Even 

The  adjoining  southwest  corner  of  Asia  schools  and  hospitals  are  pressed  mto  the 
Minor  has  been  frankly  staked  out  as  an  service.  Everything  portends  a  thorough- 
Italian  "sphere  of  influence,"  and  this  in  turn  g°'"g^  Greco-Italian  rivalry  as  keen  as  that 
has  proved  but  the  further  base  for  an  in-  "o^  being  fought  out  between  England  and 
tensely  active  commercial  and  cultural  cam-  Germany;  and  the  Greek  and  Italian  peoples 
paign  throughout  the  entire  Levant,  from  "«  coming  to  hate  each  other  m  the  heartiest 
Smyrna  to  Alexandria.  Both  England  and  fashion.  •  ,  i 
France  have  shown  considerable  uneasiness  _  ^}f  Italian  occupation  of  Rhodes  and  the 
and  have  done  their  best  to  get  Italy  out  of  J^o'le'^anese  has  made  mudi  bad  blood, 
her  Egean  foothold,  but  in  vain.  J^pse  islands  are  thoroughly  Greek,  ardently 

Italy  has  made  it  clear  that  she  intends  to  ?««'f«  annexation  to  Hellas,  and  hate  their 

stay;  and  in  the  diplomatic  duel  which  took  ^^^lian  masters.     Furthermore,  the  adjacent 

place  between  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  the  late  ^°^^J^  °i  Asia  Mmor,  now  patently  staked 

Marquis  di  San  Giuliano  early  in  1914,  Sir  ?"t  7  ^^y,-       I  °^"'  '*  «!«>  P'^o"™- 

Edward  came  off  distinctly  second  best.  This  jnantly   Greek   in   character,    and   has   long 

determination  to  play  a  major  role  in  the  feen  earmarked  by  Greece  as  a  future  Hel- 

Levant  has  unquestionably  had  a  great  deal  ^^"-  P™X"?*i^* 

to  do  with   Italy's  recent  adhesion   to   the  .  ^  '^  highly  probable  that  King  Constan- 

Allies'  side.  tines  refusal  to  aid  the  Allies  last  spring 

The  Allies  have  formally  condemned  Tur-  was  partly  occasioned  by  AUied  refusals  to 
key  to  death,  while  the  Teutonic  powers  Promise  Greece  just  th«se  Asia  Minor  terri- 
stand  for  a  revived  and  strengthened  Turkey  tones.  Should  the  Allies  now  have  given 
which  would  bode  ill  for  Italian  hopes  in  their  consent  to  the  realization  of  Italy's  as- 
southwest  Asia  Minor  and  elsewhere.  With  P'rat'ons  in  this  quarter,  the  effect  on  Greek 
the  whole  Ottoman  Empire  as  it  were  on  P"**''^  opinion  will  be  striking  and  it  would 
their  auction  block,  the  Allies  have  naturally  "p*  °f  at  all  surprising  if  Mr.  Venizelos 
had  much  to  offer,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  should  return  to  power  the  partisan  of  a 
the  shrewd  Italian  diplomats  drove  a  close  ^^"7  ^ool  neutrality. 

bargain  for  any  assistance  promised  in  Asia  outlook  for  bulcawa 

Minor  or  the  Dardanelles.  ^j^ 

Since  Bulgaria's  interests  are  confined  to 
THE  DEMANDS  OF  GREECE  the  Balkan  peninsula,  she  is  not  directly  con- 
It  is  evident  that  the  vigorous  entrance  of  cerned  in  Italy's  Levantine  aspkations.  The 
a  new  power  like  Italy  into  the  "Eastern  only  way  by  which  Italy's  entrance  into  the 
Question"  must  arouse  keen  interest  on  all  war  can  vitally  affect  her  attitude  is  the  pos^ 
sides.  This  is  true  of  all  the  Balkan  States,  sibility  of  a  Turkish  collapse  throug;h  the 
but  it  is  especially  true  of  Greece.  For  Greek  landing  of  Italian  armies  in  Asia  Minor  and 
interests  are  not  confined  to  the  Balkan  pen-  the  Dardanelles.  Bulgaria  has  no  wish  to 
insula ;  they  stretch  over  the  entire  Levant,  see  such  an  event  take  place.  She  prefers  t 
and  are  not  merely  political  in  character  but  reasonably  strong  Turkey  as  an  ally  against 
economic  and  cultural  as  well.  her  enemies,  Greece  and  Serbia,  who  took 
And,  to  all  these  Hellenic  aspirations,  Italy  away  what  she  desires  more  than  anything 
IS  the  preeminently  dangerous  foe.  We  have  else, — Macedonia  and  its  Bulgar  population. 
already  seen  how  Greek  and  Italian  interests  Of  course  she  would  not  mind  having 
conflict  in  South  Albania.  But  this  is  the  Adrianople  once  more,  but  in  Bulgarian  eyes 
merest  side-issue  compared  with  their  truly  Adrianople  is  dust  in  the  balances  as  againiC 
momentous  clash  throughout  the  east  Medi-  Macedonia.    To  Turkey,  on  die  odier  hand, 
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Adrtanople  is  only  less  precious  than  Con-  manians.     Of  course   Rumania  would   like 

stantinople  itself,  and  were  Bulgaria  to  seize  them  both,  but  since  this  is  impossible  she 

it  she  would  make  Turkey  her  mortal  enemy  has  been  cautiously  waiting  to  see  which  ap- 

and  would   thus  have  to  abandon  all  hopes  peared   the  safer  prey. 

of  gaining  Macedonia  by  some  future  appeal  Last  winter,  when  the  Russians  seemed 
to  arms.  However,  if  the  landing  of  large  about  to  overrun  Hungary,  Rumania  visibly 
Italian  armies  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  Dar-  stirred  for  a  spring  at  Transylvania.  Later 
daneiles  should  make  unsupported  Turkish  on,  the  Teutonic  victories  at  her  very  gates 
resistance  hopeless,  Bulgaria  might  make  the  gave  her  pause.  To-day  she  is  closely  watch- 
best  of  a  bad  business  and  seize  Adrianople  ing  ihe  effect  of  Italy's  onslaught  upon 
before  it  could  fall  into  the  Allies'  hands.  Austria-Hungary.     She  is  also  interested  in 

Yet  even  this  is  by  no  means  certain.     An  possible   happenings  at  the   Dardanelles. 

Allied    triumph    in   the  Near  East  probably  Rumania,  like  Hulgaria,  would  greatly  dis- 

signilies   Russia  at  Constantinople,  and    this  like  to  see   Russia  at   Constantinople,      She 

in   turn  means  a  Bulgaria  gripped   fast  be-  would  then  lie  squarely  in  Russia's  overland 

tween  a  Greater  Russia  and  a  Greater  Ser-  path,  and  should  Austria- Hungary  give  way 

bia,   Russia's  ally.     For  Bulgaria  this  pros-  to  a  Slavized  Central  Europe,  Rumania,  even 

pert  is  a  veritable  nightmare,  to  avert  which  with  Transylvania,  would  be  but  an  isolated 

she  would  risk  much.     Should  the  Teutonic  islet  in  the  Slav  ocean.     Of  course  there  arc 

powers     continue     their     victorious     course  strong    internal    cross-currents    which    may 

against   the   Russian   armies  in    Galicia  and  modify    her   decision.      But,    looking   at   the 

Poland,  it  would  not  be  at  all  surprising  to  matter  from  the  standpoint  of  purely  foreign 

see  Bulgaria  strike  in  on  Turkey's  side,  thus  policy,  we  may  expect  something  like   this; 

redressing   the   balance  against  Italy.     This  If    Constantinople    falls    and    the    Teutonic 

would  be  still  more  likely  if  Allied  conces-  allies  fail  in  their  stroke  against  Russia,  Ru- 

sions  to   Italy   in  Asia   Minor  should  drive  mania  will  almost  certainly  strike  for  Tran- 

Grecce  into  sullen  neutrality.  sytvania.     If  Constantinople  stands  and  Rus- 

,  sia  crumples  up  in  Galicia  and  Poland,  Ru- 

RUMANIA  s  DILEMMA     ^  mania  will  as  J.rtainly  Strike  tor  Bess.r.bii 

Like  Bulgaria,  Rumania  is  only  Indirectly  In  any  other  event  Rumania  will  probably 

affected  by  Italy's  entrance  into  the  Euro-  continue  her  present  neutrality,  although,  as 

pean  war,  though  indirect  effects  sometimes  I  have  said,  there  are  internal  factors  which 

have  far-reaching  consequences.      Rumania's  may  tip  the  scales  one  way  or  the  other, 

position  is  much  like  that  of  the  traditional  Such  are  the  main  political  possibilities  in- 

ass  between  the  two  bales  of  hay.     To  the  volved  in  Italy's  entrance  into  the  European 

west  of  her  lies  Austro-Hungarian  Transyl-  war.     They  are,  as  we  have  seen,  both  far- 

vania,  to  the  east  Russian  Bessarabia,  both  of  reaching  and  complex.     What  the  actual  re- 

these     provinces     Inhabited     predominantly,  suits  will  be,  only  time  and  the  fortune  of 

though    by    no    means    exclusively,    by    Ru-  Italian   arms  can   disclose. 
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MOSLEMS  AND  THE  WAR 

BY  REV.  GEORGE  F.  HERRICK,  D.D. 


[This  h  (he  fourth  in  a  series  of  articles  written  by  Dr.  Herr 
three  preceding  are  as  follows:  "The  Turkish  Crisis  and  Amer 
key  and  Her  Friends,"  December,  1914;  "Constantinople  and  the 


:k  for  (his  Review  The  titles  of  the 
:an  Interests,"  October,  1914;  "Tur- 
Turks,"  April,  1915— THE  EDITOK.] 


THE  period  of  time  In  which  we  live  is  Very    few  even    of    the    most    intelligent 

full  of  surprises.     We  are  growing  ac-  among  them  have  been  able  in  the  past  to 

customed    to    the    unexpected.     Wise    men  understand   Christian  teaching  or  to  appre- 

hesitate  to  assume  the  role  of  the  prophet,  ciate  the  constituent  elements  of  truly  Chris- 


It  is  more  than  most  of  i 
to  measure  the  significance  of  ev 
occur.  Any  attempt,  therefor* 
light  upon  the  attitude  of  the  ' 
of  Mohammedans  affected 
by  the  war  may  seem  rash. 
But  if  we  are  able,  by 
personal  contact,  and  by 
following  the  public  utter- 
ances, guarded  though 
they  may  be,  of  repre- 
sentative Mohammedans, 
to  keep  in  vital  touch  with 
events  and  conditions  in 
the  Moslem  world,  we 
may  perhaps  discover  that 
changes  have  been  taking 
place  in  recent  years 
among  Mussulman  peo- 
ples in  Asia  and  Africa, 
changes  greatly  acceler- 
ated by  the  present  war, 
which  are  of  profound  sig- 
nificance in  the  evolution 
of  human  history. 


able  to  do   tian  character. 

;nts  as  they       The  events  now  taking  place  in  Europe 
to    throw    have  intensified  Moslem  revulsion  from  Eu- 

ast  number  ropcan  Christianity  and  deepened  their  con- 
viction of  the  supreme  ex- 
cellence of  their  own  re- 
ligion. 

Why,  then,  have  Mos- 
lems who  are  subjects  of 
Christian  governments 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
call  of  the  Calif  and  re- 
mained loyal  to  the  gov- 
ernments under  which 
they  live? 

We  may  interpret  the 
loyalty  to  their  rulers  of 
Moslems  under  the  do- 
minion of  England, 
France,  and  Russia  as 
meaning  that  they  know 
that  listening  to  Turkey's 
appeal  would  imperil  their 
material  interests.  Yes, 
but  is  this  a  sufficient  ex- 

OK  THE  fLEMA— "the  LEARNti)"      pUnatiou  ?     It  is  vcty  far 

f'om'whom"ii!e''hi'gh''''dylT"ffi«?s     *">""  Sufficient. 
ISO  chostn     Their  6«d  Uihe.TiKk-  Men,  of  the  East  have 

d'oniy"io'ihl:"'G™nd"viiLi")"'°""''      from    time   immemorial 
been  accustomed  to  a  gov- 
to  ernmenial  administration  and  to  judicial  pro- 
'olt  cedure   that  made  more  of   personal  claims 


The  men  in  the  govern-      second 
ment  saddle  at  Constanti- 
nople    last    November    issued    a 
Moslems    everywhere     to    rally 

against  their  alien  rulers.     The  call  was  lost  and  money  inducements  than  of  the  demands 

in  the  air.     It  met  with  response  nowhere,  of  right  and  justice,  where,  therefore,  the 

The  frantic  effort  failed  utterly.     It  is  im-  rich  had  every  advantage  over  the  poor, 
portant  for  us,  if  it  be  possible,  to  find  the        The  rich  men  and  men  of  rank  in  India 

■  leal  meaning  of  this  outcome  of  a  plan  from  and    Egypt   have   of    late   years  often    been 

which  so  much  was  hoped.  dazed  at  finding  that  neither  rank  nor  wealth 

We  have  been  accustomed  for  many  years  could  move  a  judge  a  hair's-breadrfi  from 

to  see  on  the  part  of  the  Moslems  of  Tur-  what  the  law  and  equity  demanded.     This 

key,  of  Egypt,  and  of  India  an  acceptance  of  has  not  made  them  love  their  Western  rulers, 

aid  from  Christian  nations  in  material  things  but  it  has  made  them  respect  and  trust  dieilL 

accompanied  by  a  fiTm  attitude  of  fidelity  to  Their  experience  under  just  government  has 

their  ancestral   faith,   and  with  a  revulsion  now  for  two  generations  profoundly  pene- 

from  our  religion.  trated  their  thought  and  life. 
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The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  P.  Jones,  whose  judg- 
ment concerning  conditions  in  India  is  of  the 
greatest  weight,  writes  me  as  follows; 

Nearly  half  of  the  Moslem  world  is  wilhin  the 
British  Empire,  and  the  appeal  of  the  Turk  far 
■  Jihad  nas  addressed  chiefly  to  Moaleras  of  that 
empire.  It  failed  in  India  because  the  Moslems 
of  India  are  led  by  men  largely  trained  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  culture  and  ideas  and  imbued  with  many 
of  the  ideals  of  the  British,  which  means  ideals 
that  are  distinctly  Christian. 

The  British  Empire  in  this  war  is  reaping  the 
harvest  of  appreciation  and  loyalty  from  all  its 
subject  peoples,  because  it  has  so  faithfully  sowed 
among  them  the  rich  blessings  of  its  own  culture 
and  clvllizalion,  the  blessings  of  human  rights  and 
Christian  principles. 

HUMANITY   OF   THE    MOSLEM 

The  Oriental  Moslem  is  a  shrewd  judge 
of  conduct.  He  may  him- 
self use  language  to  con- 
ceal his  thought,  but  he 
will  applaud  and  trust  a 
man  whose  yea  is  yea 
and  whose  nay  is  nay. 
Till  a  few  years  ago  he- 
was  very  suspicious  of  the 
emissaries  of  Western 
Christianity  who  had 
come  to  reside  in  his 
neighborhood.  To-day  he 
trusts  these  men  far  more 
than  he  does  his  own  co- 
religionists. 

It  is,  happily,  a  fact 
that  the  civil  representa- 
tives of  Western  peoples 
in  Eastern  lands  have,  in 
recent  years,  generally 
been  worthy  examples  of 
the  high  moral  standards  ahmed  ve 

of  Western  civilization.  (From  whom  the  ■ 

One  reason  for  the  re-  in  .  Conauntinopie. 
coil  of  Moslems  and  other  Turkish  "^pioma*"' 
Orientals  from  the  war  in 
Eurtqje  is  their  horror  when  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  results  of  modern  militarism. 
Asia  has  been  many  times  overrun  by  con- 
quering armies.  But  where  in  all  the  centu- 
ries can  a  parallel  be  found  to  what  is  now 
witnessed  in  Europe  as  the  result  of  waging 
war  with  the  scientific  equipment  of  the  pres- 
ent age?  The  militaristic  doctrine  and  prac- 
tise of  Central  Europe  are  utterly  repellent 
xa  the  Oriental  mind. 

Mohammedans  have  been  guilty  of  killing 
innocent  people,  but  it  has  been  under  provo- 
cation and  when  inflamed  by  passion.  They 
do  not  deliberately  plan  the  indiscriminate 
sh^Khter  of  people  by  thousands. 


The  commander  of  the  Fourth  Corps  of 
the  Turkish  Army  uses  these  words  in  his 
proclamation    to    the   peoples   of    Palestine : 

I  order  the  Mohammedan  races,  who  form  the 
majority,  to  make  proof  of  (heir  patriotic  senti- 
ments by  cordial  relations  with  the  Israelite  and 
Christian  elements  of  the  population. 

The  goods,  the  life,  the  honor,  and  especially 
the  individual  rights  of  the  tubjects  of  the  states 
at  W4r  with  us  are  also  under  the  guarantee  of 
our  national  honor.  I  therefore  shall  not  allow 
the   least  aggression   against  these  either. 

How  is  this  from  a  military  leader  of  a 
Moslem  state? 

PRACTICAL    VS.    PROFESSED    CHRISTIANITY 

We  have  as  yet  barely  touched  the  main 
factor  of  the  change  to  which  we  would 
point  in  the  new  attitude  of  Mohammedans. 
The  leaders  of  thought 
in  the  Moslem  world, 
while  pointing  the  finger 
of  scorn  at  the  "Christian 
civilization  of  Europe," 
have  distinguished  be- 
tween that  and  the  Chris- 
tianity of  Christ's  gospel 
as  it  is  illustrated  in  the 
lives,  the  teaching,  and 
the  practical  Christian 
philanthropy  of  Christians 
from  the  farther  West 
who  are  living  in  their 
country  now  for  many 
years  in  close  and  friendly 
relations  with  themselves. 
These  Moslems,  especially 
in  these  later  years,  have 
appreciated  and  profited 
by  those  philanthropic  in- 
FiK  PASHA  stitutions,    schools,    hospi- 

■.     [  D„i..„  r^it,«      tals,    relief    works   cstab- 

itc  of  Robert  College,       ,.  ,      ,  ,  ,  ,     , 

was  purchased.     He     lished   and   conducted   by 
i«rn«i,  sod  liberal     ^^^  Christians. 

To  gain  the  confidence 
of  people  whose  religion,  language,  and  social 
customs  are  radically  different  from  our  own 
requires  time,  patience,  and  sincere  sympathy, 
and  we  hardly  expected  Mohammedans  so 
soon  to  distinguish  between  genuine  Chris- 
tianity and  that  which  in  Europe  assumes  the 
Christian  name. 

The  number  and  the  present  strength  of 
American  philanthropic  institutions  estab- 
lished at  almost  every,  strategic  center  in 
Egypt  and  Western  Asia  are  still  to  most 
Americans  little  known,  yet  these  institu- 
tions are  the  chief  factors  of  the  emergence 
of  the  Moslems  of  those  lands  from  the  dark- 
ness and  apathy  and  ignorance  which  have 
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prevailed  for  centuries.     The  present  war  is  the  eflforts  of  those  Christians  for  their  cn- 

a   tremendous   eye-opener    to    those   people,  h'ghtenment   have    as   yet   resulted    in    any 

Suddenly  and  rudely  awakened  by  the  hor-  marked    change    in    their   attitude    towards 

rors  of  the  war,  groping  in  the  dark,  they  Christians  and  Christianity, 

cling  to  those  they  have  learned  to  trust,  to  But  in  the  case  of  the  rapidly  increasing 

the  true  representatives  of  a  vital  Christian-  number  of  men  who  read  and  think  it  is 

ity,  of  a  brotherhood  which  is  all-inclusive,  hardly  possible  to  overstate  the  significance 

The  East  and  the  West  have  met  in  recogni-  and  the  extent  of  the  change  which  is  taking 

tion  of  the  fact  that  they  are  alike  children  place  in  the  attitude  of  these  men  towards 

of  one  family,  the  family  of  God.  what  they  see  to  be  essential  and  vital  in 

The  people  of  the  West  have,  for  the  last  Christianity.    Even  the  violence  of  the  oppo- 

two  or  three  decades,  been  rushing  so  madly  si  tion  of  some  among  them  to  the  emissaries 

after  material  goods  and  material  gain  that  of  Christianity  shows  how  their  confidenGe 

they  have  been  blind  to  the  fact  that  many  in  the  value  of  their  ancestral  faith  has  been 

men  of   the   East,   naturally  deeply  if  gro-  shaken. 

pingly  religious,  are  making  surprising  prog-  It  is  not  the  material  progress  and  pros* 

ress  in  a  true  appreciation  of  veritable  spir-  perity  of  Christian  nations  which  will  induce 

itual  values.  Moslems    to    change    their    religion.      The 

unique  personality  of  Christ  and  the  growing 

THE  ORIENTAL  A  PALIMPSEST  conviction  of  inquiring  oiinds  that  He  akoe 

Their     desire     for     emancipation     from  can  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  the.  human  soul 

Western  domination  is  due  to  the  fact  that  have  begun  to  draw  Moslems  to  Himsdf, 

they  possess  aspirations  which  Western  ma-  and  the  shock  of  this  awful  war  will  COtt- 

terial  prosperity  fails  to  satisfy.     Before  we  tribute  to  the  same  result, 
echo  the  words  of  a  popular  author,  "East 

and  West  can  never  meet,"  would  it  not  be  Americans  and  the  nearer  bast 

well  for  us  to  be  sure  we  understand  what  A    life-long    residence    of    an    American 

are  the  aspirations  of  thoughtful  Mohamme-  Christian  in  the  Nearer  East  favors  his  an- 

dans?    The    Moslem    mind,    the    Oriental  ticipating  what  the  future  will  reveal,  and 

personality  generally,  is  a  palimpsest.     We  perhaps  to  give  utterance  to  his  anticipations 

read  the  writing  on  the  surface  and  think  will  do  no  harm.     The  records  of  Moslem 

we  know  our  man.     No,   the  real  man  is  empire  belong  to  the  past  of  human  history, 

not  known  till  the  text,  which  custom  and  The  final  scrolls  are  in  the  process  of  folding 

fear  and  oppression  have  overlaid,  is  by  long  up.     For    Moslem   peoples   a   brighter   and 

and  close  acquaintance  and  intelligent  sym-  better  future  is  beginning  to  unfold.     When 

pathy  rendered  legible.  the  war  is  over,  the  justice  and  beneficence 

The  events  now  taking  place  in  Europe  of  those  powers  under  whose  government  the 

are  at  once,  for  the  Moslem,  shattering  Eu-  large  majority  of  Moslems  now  live  will  be 

ropean   ideals,   and   turning  his  sympathetic  gratefully  appreciated  by  them.     And  in  the 

attention  to  a  more  favorable  examination  of  countries  of  the  Nearer  East  the  actual  work 

those  Christian  ideals  illustrated  before  his  of  remolding  society,  of  encouraging,  educa- 

eyes  by  those  Christian  philanthropists  who  tmg,  uplifting  the  suffering,  distracted,  but 

have  made  their  home  in  his  country.  still  virile  and  hopeful  races  of  our  fellow- 

As  to  the  masses  of  the  Moslem  people  of  men  will  be  found  to  be  providentially  eom- 

the  world,    the  vast  majority  of  them   are  mitted  to  philanthrppic  Americans. 

altogether  illiterate.     Neither  the  residence  The  people  are  still  there  in  their  great 

of  Christians  of  the  West  among  them  nor  need,  and  we  are  there  among  them. 


PREPARING  THE  BASE  FOR  A  PIECE  OF  HEAVY  ARTILLERY  IN  THE  GOTniARD  DISTRICT 

NEUTRAL  SWITZERLAND 

BY  JOHN  MARTIN  VINCENT 

[Profestor  Vincent,  who  holds  the  Chair  of  European  History  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Universi^, 
hai  been  an  authority  on  Swiss  institutions  for  many  years.  His  "State  and  Federal  Governroent  in 
Switzerland,"  the  product  of  much  research,  was  published  in  (he  Johns  Hopkins  "Studies  in  Hittory 
twd  Political  Science"  as  long  ago  as  1S91.  Dr.  Vincent  is  one  of  the  few  Araeiicans  nho  ar«  thor- 
oughly informed  on  the  details  of  Swiss  administration  and  history. — The  Editor.] 


FROM  the  beginning  of  the  present  war  quence  the  powers  in  1813  demanded  that 
the  problems  of  Switzerland  have  been  Switzerland  should  show  her  good  faith  by 
Krious,  but  since  the  entrance  of  Italy  into  maintaining  an  army  of  at  least  30,000  to 
the  struggle  the  situation  has  become  unique,  prevent  the  use  of  her  territory  for  military 
A  nation  is  completely  surrounded  by  bcl-  operations.  For  a  century,  therefore,  the 
ligcrents,  without  access  to  the  sea  and  with  Swiss  have  been  in  cooperation  with  the  other 
no  contact  whatever  with  the  outside  neutral  nations  of  Europe  in  upholding  a  principle 
world.  The  immediate  problems  are  the  which  is  vital  to  their  own  existence  and  im- 
preservation  of  Swiss  neutrality  and  the  portant  to  the  welfare  of  their  neighbors, 
maintenance  of  supplies  for  food  and  in- 
dustry, nature's  barriers 

The  neutrality  of  Switzerland  is  recog-  National  defense  is  no  light  burden  upon  a 
nizcd  by  international  treaties  and  by  politi-  state  of  less  than  four  million  inhabitants, 
cal  practise  since  1815,  but  the  tradition  is  although  the  nature  of  the  country  lends 
still  older.  For  two  centuries  before  this  the  assistance.  The  mountainous  boundaries 
state  had  ceased  to  take  sides  as  a  nation,  yet  which  surround  the  Swiss  on  three  sides  are 
the  enlistment  of  Swiss  soldiers  in  foreign  valuable  allies,  but  the  low-lying  country 
annies  had  continued,  and  at  times  the  coun-  on  the  north  from  Basel  to  the  Lake  of  Con- 
try  was  so  dominated  by  outsiders  that  its  stance  is  seriously  exposed.  This  is  the  part 
DCittrality  was  hardly  visible.  Such  was  the  which  in  the  past  has  tempted  the  Germans 
caK  in  tJhe  time  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  in  conse-  and   French   to  try   flank  movements,   and 
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where  the  Rhine  would  be  only  a  hindrance,  tion  was  a  comparatively  easy  matter,  be- 
not  a  prevention  of  invasion.  Betivccn  1663  cause  the  greater  part  of  the  system  is  owned 
and  1710  at  least  seven  expeditions  of  con-  and  managed  by  the  government.  After  the 
siderable  military  importance  marched  across  first  mobilization  traffic  resumed  something 
that  portion  of  Switzerland,  without  regard  of  its  normal  regularity,  but  for  a  fortnight 
to  the  feelings  of  the  inhabitants.  Since  1815  the  public  knew  not  the  use  of  rails. 
the  neutrality  of  that  region  has  been,  on  The  cost  of  the  occupation  of  its  frontier 
the  ^^■holc,  observed,  but  the  Swiss  have  is  rising  to  a  tremendous  sum  for  a  small 
maintained  the  greatest  possible  watchfulness  nation.  In  1870-71  the  expense  of  mobiliza- 
during  periods  of  war.  tion    was    estimated    at    about    ten    milliwi 

'I'lie  Alpine  passes  arc  approached  by  fine,  francs;  and  that  war  increased  the  public 
broad  roads  of  comparatively  easy  grade  and  debt  altogether  about  15,600,000  francs. 
could    be    readily    mounted    by    armies    and  These  sums  now  seem  ridiculous.     Already 


js,  so 


their  artillery,  bu 
this  must  be  done 
in  single  column 
and  the  risk  to  an 
eneiny  would  be 
tremendous.  At 
several  points  long 
tunnels  admit  rail- 
ways and  the  ob- 
stacles to  peaceful- 
commerce  h  a  \'  e 
been  removed.  No 
war  has  brought 
the  tunnel  to  the 
test  of  defense,  but 
every  preparation 
has  been  made  to 
stop  the  entrance 
of  an  enemy.  Elab- 
orate fortifications 
upon  the  St,  Gott- 
hard  command  ^  swiss  ; 
both  the  road  and  moisted 
the  railway,  while 
the  Rhone  valley 
is  defended  by  similar  works  a; 
and  Martigny. 

On  the  southeastern  border 
diers  must  stand  within  a  few 
road  and  watch  the  Italians  : 

contend  for  the  Stelvio  Pass  at  a  height  of  Confederation  of  1848  attempted  at  first  to 
10,000  feet.  On  the  south  the  boundary  is  stop  the  passage  of  persons  not  in  uniform, 
complicated  by  the  lakes  which  extend  from  but  in  view  of  the  risk  of  thus  acting  in  the 
Italy  or  France  into  Swiss  territory.  Along  service  of  one  or  another  belligerent,  it  is  now 
Lake  Geneva  a  wide,  neutral  zone  has  been  left  to  each  country  to  prevent  the  escape 
maintained  for  years,  both  in  commerce  and  of  hostile  reservists, 
in  defense,  but  the  situation  is  none  the  less 
delicate  between  Switzerland  and  France.  SALE  OF  CINS  axd  ammunition 

I'ROHIKITED 

HEUT  COST  OF  MOBILIZATION-  ,„  ,,^,,  countries  o(  Europ.  the  sale  of 
Since  August  3  the  Swiss  have  been  arms  and  war  materials  by  neutral  con- 
obliged  to  assume  a  posture  of  defense  along  tractors  to  warring  nations  is  permissible, 
the  whole  of  their  extremely  tortuous  boun-  Switzerland  has  attempted  to  prevent  this 
dar>-.  At  that  time  the  war  department  traffic,  but  the  prohibition  has  been  actually 
practically  took  charge  of  the  railways.  The  limited  to  guns  and  ammunition.  Ordinary 
change  from  the  civil  to  the  military  situa-  provisions  are  not  stopped,  and  even  the  sale 


:  Swiss  Govern- 
ment baa  placed 
one  loan  of  thirty 
million  francs  and 
another  of  fifty 
millions,  yet  the 
solidity  of  the 
country  is  well 
proved  under  se- 
vere test  by  the 
wise  actions  of  its 
financial  institu- 
tions, led  by  the 
Federal  National 
Bank. 

PASSAGE      OF      FOR- 
EIGN      TROOPS 
FORHIUDEN 

The  attitude  of 
the  Swiss  Govern- 
ment toward  all 
belligerents  hat 
been      absolutely 

t.  Maurice  tion  of  neutrality  has  been  slowly  perfected 

during  the  past  half-centurj-.      Every  trace 

Swiss  sol-  of  the  historic  military  capitulation  with  out- 

irds  of  the  side  nations  has  been  removed.     The  passage 

nd  Austrians  of   foreign   troops   is   prohibited.      The  new 
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SV13S  TVaOPS  MARCHING  THROUGH  JHZ  CITY  OF  BASLE 

of  hor%s  and  harness  is  unrestricted.  The  come  from  outside  to  keep  the  industries 
situation  shows  an  attempt  to  avoid  trouble  busy,  and  Switzerland  must  depend  on  the 
more  than  the  maintenance  of  a  new  code  of  good  graces  of  one  or  another  of  the  bel- 
war.  The  fact  that  the  sale  of  powder  and  ligerents.  Newspapers  last  month  reported 
explosives  is  a  government'  monopoly  would  that  arrangements  had  been  made  with  Italy 
make  the  authorities  cautious.  The  state  permitting  materials  to  come  through  from 
also  manufactures  its  own  munitions  in  two  the  Mediterranean. 

large  federal  establishments.  Switzerland  may  suffer  from  the  violent 

The  passing  of  goods  from  one  foreign  partisanship  shown  by  the  press.  The  Ger- 
country  to  another  through  Switzerland  man-speaking  population  is  the  more  numcr- 
offers  a  serious  problem,  and  this  is  only  ous,  and  in  spite  of  the  government's  repeated 
slightly  simplified  by  the  entrance  of  Italy  warnings  public  expression  on  both  sides  has 
into  the  war.  Hitherto  no  restrictions  have  been  bitter.  A  few  newspapers  have  been 
been  placed  on  through  freight,  but  traffic  suppressed,  but  now  the  good  will  of  the 
between  Italy  and  Germany  will  be  stopped  Allies  must  be  assiduously  cultivated,  for 
at  the  source.  As  to  communication  the  gov-  they  control  the  sources  of  foreign  supply. 
cnunent  has  not  attempted  to  stop  the  mails, 

but  is  better  able  to  regulate  the  use  of  the  helping  fugitives  and  prisoners  of  war 
telegraph  and  telephone.  Swi^  territory  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^(^^  ^^^  g^;^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 
may  not  be  used  as  a  base  for  obtammg  or  ^^^^mous  services  to  both  sides  in  the  care 
spreading  information  for  hostile  purposes,  ^j  j^^^;^^  ^„j  exchange  of  prisoners.  The 
either  by  wire  or  by  aviators.  The  Allies  French  inhabitants  on  the  war  front  have 
have  already  apologised  for  unmtent.onal  ^^^  ^^;  j  ;^(^  Switzerland  by  thousands 
trespass  over  an  invisible  atmospheric  frontier.   ;^  ^  ^^^^  f^^,^^^  condition.     The  care  of 

MATnuALS  THAT  MUST  BE  IMPORTED       *hes'=  ^1^''"^  has  appealed   deeply  to  public 
and    private   charity.       1  he   municipality   of 

The  most  kHous  question  is  the  mainte-  Ziirich  alone  appropriated  $30,000  a  month 
nance  of  tbc  food  supply,  for  Switzerland  to  help  the  foreign  refugees  on  their  way  to 
docs  not  raise  enough  for  her  own  use.    Not  southern  France. 

a  pouad  of  coal  or  iron  is  pTodu«d  in  the  In  the  midst  of  all  this  turmoil  there  is  not 
voaxoxf.    Sujiplwi  of  QOCton  and  wool  must  the  slightest  probability  that  the  Swiss  will 
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be  led  into  war  on  one  side  or  another.  The  and  every  effort  is  made  to  produce  a  vigor- 
three  races  are  a  unit  in  the  defense  of  their  ous  nation  from  youth  to  middle  age,  Dur- 
neutrality.  Germans,  French  and  Italians  ing  the  years  of  liability  every  man  must 
would  rise  as  one  man  to  resist  an  invader,  have  a  fixed  amount  of  rifle  practise,  and 
and  for  this  purpose  they  have  perfected  a  shooting  clubs  are  encouraged  in  every  way. 
military  system  which  evokes  the  respect  of  The  national  "Schiistenfest"  is  an  institution 
larger  nations.  that  goes  back  to  the  days  of  the  crossbow, 

and  every  village  has  its  targets.     The  sol- 
THE  MILITIA  SYSTEM  jj^^  ^^^^  ^is  outfit  in  his  own  possession  and 

The  national  militia  calls  into  service  is  instantly  ready. 
every  able-bodied  youth  in  the  confederation,  The  financial  and  industrial  burden  is  re- 
and  those  viho  are  exempted  through  physical  duced  by  the  short  periods  of  service,  and  at 
disability  must  pay  a  tax  instead.  Actual  the  same  time  every  citizen  is  instructed  in 
training  begins  at  the  age  of  twenty  with  the  art  of  war.  No  military  class  is  created 
the  school  of  recruits,  which  lasts  from  by  this  process,  for  no  standing  army  is  re- 
sixty-five  to  ninet}'  days  duritig  the  first  year,  quired,  and  the  professional  officers  are  corn- 
according  to  the  branch  of  service.  For  the  paratively  few.  Switzerland  can  mobilize 
Eubsequent  seven  or  eight  years  the  ordinary  about  200,000  men  for  actual  combat,  with 
recruit  is  called  out  for  eleven  days  annually  about  60,000  more  in  the  Landsturm.  The 
and  is  then  excused  from  further  training,  same  percentage  to  population  would  raise 
Officers  continue  longer  as  instructors.  For  an  active  army  of  6,000,000  in  the  United 
t^velve  years  the    soldier    is    classed    in    the  States. 

"Auszug"  or  "fllitc,"  for  eight  years  more  Swiss  neutrality  is  based  on  the  traditions 
in  the  "Landwehr"  or  second  defense,  and  of  six  hundred  years  of  independence  and  a 
for  another  eight  years  in  the  "Landsturm."  century  of  freedom  from  entangling  alliances, 
Liability  for  service  ends  at  the  age  of  forty-  but  the  people  do  not  for  an  instant  leave  it 
eight,  but  all  males  may  be  called  out  in  all  to  the  good  will  of  their  neighbors.  A 
case  of  dire  necessity.  citizen    army   to  which   every   man   belongs 

As  a  matter  of   fact  gymnastic  training  stands  ready  to  discourage  war  by  visible  and 
with  the  service  in  view  begins  in  the  schools,  adequate  preparation. 
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WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION 
IN  NEW  YORK 

BY  WILLIAM  H.  HOTCHKISS 

(Former    Superintendent    of    Insurance  of  New  York) 

THE  New  York  Legislature  of  1915  has  And,  now  that  it  is  in  force.  Governor 
adjourned,  and, — strange  to  say, — the  Whitman  has  met  his  critics  by  the  appoint- 
New  York  Workmen's  Compensation  Law  ment  of  a  Commission  of  recognized  merit 
still  survives !  Indeed,  now  that  the  chlor-  and  without  partisan  obligation.  On  this 
inc  cloud  of  asphyxiating  misrepresentation  Commission  are,  as  representing  employees, 
has  passed,  we  can,  with  recovered  breath,  labor  leaders  of  national  repute,  John 
survey  the  law  and  calmly  report  the  losses.  Mitchell  (who  was  a  member  of  the  old 
The  writer  is  one  who  finds  no  damage  at  Workmen's  Compensation  Commission)  and 
all,  but,  rather,  a  marked  advance.  The  James  M.  Lynch  (until  recently  Commis- 
legislature  might  well  have  done  more.  But  sioner  of  Labor)  ;  as  representing  employers, 
neither  it  nor  the  executive  whose  action  led  William  H,  H.  Rogers  and  Louis  Wiard, 
to  the  three  amendatory  laws  should  be, —  two  prominent  manufacturers  of  Western 
as  they  have  been, — condemned  for  what  New  York;  with  Edward  P.  Lyon,  of 
tbcy  did.  Brooklyn,   a  lawyer,   to  hold    the  scales,   if 

necessary,    between    the    two    classes.      Mr, 
THE  NEW  INDUSTKIAL  COMMISSION         Mitchell  is  chairmiii,  and  has  been  given  the 
Now,  what,  really,  has  been  done  by  the  longest  term, 
three  bills  which  created  such  a  furore?  Thus,  the  new  Commission,  with  its  far- 

Just  this.     By  one  of  them,  the  Labor  and  reaching  powers  of  inspection,  for  accident 
CtHnpensation    Departments    were    consoli-  and  disease  prevention,  in  the  compelling  of 
dated,  at  a  great  reduction  in  their  combined  industrial    and    safety    reports,    toward    the 
cott  and  with  the  elimination  of  many  over-  mediation  and  arbitration  of  labor  disputes, 
IV  department  Is  and,    perhaps,    most   important   of    all,   over 
ive,  and  contains  the  administration  of  New  York's  advanced 
and  consulting  workmen's    compensation    law,     began     its 
Jaried  members,  work  on  June  first.     Despite  the  travail  of 
csentative  of  the  its  birth,  it  is  already  a  vigorous  and  hopc- 
dasses.     Thus,   ful  agency  of  government  in  a  field  where 
1  Commission  is  heretofore  there  has  been  too  much  partisan- 
eful  of  our  gov-  ship,  too  intricate  machinery  and  too  great 
with  the  welfare  a  development  on  but  one  side  of  the  cor- 
related   problem   of    the    employer    and    the 
a  was  for  a  time  employed. 

resentatives  and  The  consolidation  act  was  not,  however, 
;  pressure  was  strictly,  an  amendment  to  the  workmen's 
brau^it  to  bear  upon  the  legislature  to  pre-  compensation  law.  It  simply  reorganized 
vent  ilB  ponge.  Threats  of  reprisals  on  and  revolutionized  the  administering  body 
decdoa  day  were  boldly  and  exultingly  named  in  that  law. 
made;   a  fund   of  $100,000  to   accomplish 

this  purp(«e  was  significantly  proclaimed,  amendments  of  the  compensation  law 
The  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  with  The  other  two  bills  amended  the  work- 
iti  splendid  record  of  consistent  effort  for  men's  compensation  law  itself.  By  them 
riM  betterment  of  labor  statutes,  was  dubbed  that  law  was  so  changed  that,  instead  of 
"The  Association  for  Labor  Assassination,"  bureaucratic  settlements  and  bureaucratic 
— because,  forsooth,  it  had  drafted  and  ad-  payments  of  compensation,  hereafter  all  pay- 
vanced  the  bill.  The  executive  was  vocifer-  ments  will  be  direct  from  employer  to  em- 
ouilf, — almost  with  thrcata, — urged  to  veto,  ployee  and  all  settlements  can  be  tentatively 
But  m  no  avail.     The  bill  became  a  law.  agreed  to  between  the  parties — such  agree* 
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ment,  however,  not  to  become  valid  unless  this  legislation  have  favorable  consideration, 
it  shall   provide   for  the  amounts  of  com-       Now,  what  are  the  facts? 
pensation  specified  in  the  law  or  until  it  is       "The  law  emasculated."     What  has  al- 
approved  by  the  Industrial  Commission.    In  ready  been  said   indicates  that  this   is   not 
no  other  vital   respect  is  the  compensation-^true. 

law  changed — unless  it  be  in  the  new  pro-  "Private  settlements."  The  biU  did  not 
vision  making  it  possible  for  the  employer  provide  for  "private  settlements,"  because 
safely  to  pay  the  employee  first-aid  money,  under  it  no  settlement  was  valid  unless,  as 
prior  to  the  settlement  and  award  by  the  to  amount  and  duration  of  payment,  it  was 
Commission, — but  no  one  will  find  fault  in  accordance  with  the  law  and  approved  by 
with  this.  the  Commission.     Similarly,  the  phrase  "di- 

Otherwise,  New  York's  compensation  law  rect  settlements"  was  misdescriptive.  The 
still  stands  in  its  efficient  and  rigid  entirety;  correct  phrase  is  "voluntary  settlements," — 
it  has  the  same  high  schedule  of  disability  i.  e.,  settlements  which  can  be  made  between 
payments, — higher  than  those  of  any  other  the  parties  if  they  so  choose,  but  which  must 
State ;  "weekly  wages"  is  still  defined  very  conform  to  the  law  and  have  official  approval 
favorably  to  the  employee ;  the  four  presump-  before  becoming  enforceable, 
tions  which,  in  eflect,  place  the  burden  of  "Ambulance  chasers."  This  charge  was 
all  usually  controverted  matters  upon  the  brazen  nonsense.  What  possible  part  can 
employer,  still  remain;  the  decisions  of  the  the  ambulance  chaser  play  in  negotiations 
Commission  as  to  matters  of  fact  are  still  between  employer  and  employee,  where  the 
final;  the  State  Fund  is  still  subsidized  by  terms  of  the  agreement  must  be  in  accord 
the  State  and  continued  as  a  virile  competi-  with  a  hard-and-fast  statute,  and  where  the 
tor  of  the  private  insurers;  the  Commission  agreement,  when  made,  must  be  approved 
is  still  vested  with  the  broadest  powers  for  by  a  governmental  commission? 
stringent  supervision.  This  is  a  plain  state-  "Profit  to  employers  and  to  casualty  com- 
ment of  the  facts.  While  the  controversy  panies."  So  far  as  employers  are  concemed, 
concerning  these  bills  was  on,  there  were  not  the  only  profit  to  them  under  the  new  syt- 
many  such.  tern  of  settlements  would  be  through  agree- 

ments for  less  compensation  than,  in  given 

THE  CHANGES   MISREPRESENTED  -j      <..      -.u  T^u*     •     •  -ui 

xxTu  \,rxrLSHy3M  iyxKOM^M:,rM^M:,oM:,rt  x  ai7  accidents,  they  HOW  pay.    This  18  impossible 

And,  yet,  these  changes,— clearly  in  the  under  the  strict  wording  and  severe  penalties 

interest  of  economy  and  efficiency  of  admin-  of  New  York's  law.    The  same  is  true  of  the 

istration  and  the  restoration  of  the  old-time  casualty  companies.    Their  only  gain  would 

relation  of  employer  and  employee  as  well  as  come   from    reducing   their   outgo   through 

easily  understood  by  anyone  who  took  the  losses.    This  also  is  impossible  under  a  law 

pains  to  read  the  bills, — ^were,  during  their  providing  fixed  benefits  and  requiring  official 

progress  through  the  legislature,  persistently,  approval  of  all  settlements, 
—through  ignorance,  it  is  hoped, — misrepre-       "Sinister  influences."    A  sufficient  answer 

sented  by  news  and  editorial  writers  in  both  to  the  charge  of  sinister  influences  is  that  the 

the  daily  and  periodical  press.     It  was  said  legislator  who  assumed  responsibility  for  it 

that    such    changes    emasculated    the    New  later  withdrew  his  statements.    The  charge 

York    workmen's    compensation    law;    that  thus  rested  upon  a  mere  statement  that  was 

they    permitted, — nay,    even    required,— the  withdrawn;  there  was  no  proof  offered  by 

employer   and   employee   to   make   "private  anyone.    Nor,  the  writer  believes,  was  there 

settlements," — i.     e,,     settlements     without  any  to  offer, 
proper    governmental    supervision;    indeed, 
that,  once  the  amendments  were  in  opera-  va^-^e  of  thb  amendments 

tion,  the  "ambulance  chasers"  of  the  old  em-  So  much  for  the  misrepresentations  which 

ployers'  liability  days  would  again  come  into  have  been  made  regarding  these  amendatory 

their   own,    while   both    the   employer   and  bills. 

his  usual  insurer, — the  casualty  company, —  Now,   why   were   these   bills   advanced? 

were  held  up  to  public  scorn,  with  the  un-  The   legislators   who   proposed    them   gafe 

supported  statement  that  both  would  profit  three  reasons:     First,  that  the  bureaucratic 

by  these  changes.    And,  as  if  these  were  not  system  of  settlements  had  resulted  in  cxat- 

enough,  it  was  rashly  asserted  that  sinister  perating  delays  in  payments  of  compefisation» 

influences  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  — delays  amounting  almost  to  a  public  icaii* 

the  legislature,  either  by  the  employers  or  dal;  second,  that  the  bureaucratic  medioil 

by  the  casualty  companies,  to  the  end  that  had  gready  increased  file  coat  of  admininer' 
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ii%  die-Uw;  and,  third,  that  such  method  coming  in  effect  the  guarantor  of  every  in- 
unjustly  set  up  an  additional  barrier  be-  surer, — for  every  compensation  payment 
tween  employer  and  employee  in  their  rela-  and  the  government,  therefore,  properly,  it- 
tions  with  each  other.  These  reasons  were  self  collects  and  pays  the  compensation,  no 
successfully  traversed  by  no  one, — indeed,  matter  from  whom  due.  The  opposite  is 
they  were  in  effect  admitted.  And  the  fight  true  in  New  York.  The  State  expressly  di&- 
was  made  on  appeals  to  class  prejudice  and  claims  liability,  and  limits  its  function  to 
assertions  concerning  the  probable  effect  of  supervision  of  the  employers  and  insurers 
the  changes  which  lacked  both  candor  and  upon  whom  rest  that  liability  and  the  man- 
truth,  agement  of  an  official  mutual  fund  for  the 
employers  who  prefer  that  method  of  in- 
THEORY  OF  COMPENSAT.ON  LAWS          ^^-^^  ,,,,;,  compensation  payments. 

But  these  reasons  advanced  by  the  legis- 
lative   proponents   of    the    bill    were   by    no  OTHER  STATE  LAWS 
means  all.     Others,   and   perhaps  more  po-       Inclusive  of  the  seven  acts  already  passed 
tent, — at  least  to  students  of  the  subject,—  ,•„  1915^  ^^  now  have  compensation  laws  in 
were  the  following;                                                thirty-one    of    the    forty-eight    States.      Six 

Correct  theory.  There  are  m  the  United  hayg  been  mentioned.  That  of  Kentucky 
States,  broadly  speaking,  two  kinds  of  com-  has  been  declared  unconstitutional  and  is 
pensation  laws:  One  is  based  on  the  theory  „„(  in  operation.  In  twenty-one  of  the  re- 
that  compensation  is  a  tax  laid  on  industry  raining  twenty-four, — i.  e.,  including  New 
and,  therefore,  to  he  collected  and  paid  out  York  as  a  non-settlement  State,— provision 
by  the  State.  The  other  starts  with  the  ^gs  made  for  direct,  i.  e..  voluntary  settle- 
premise  that  compensation  is  a  hazard  of  ments;  and,  it  may  be  added,  either  by  im- 
industry  against  which  the  employer  may,—  plication  or  by  positive  provision,  for  direct 
in  many  States,  must,— insure,  and  that  the  payments.  These  States,  together  with  the 
duty  of  the  State  ceases  when  it  has  estab-  years  in  which  their  laws  were  enacted  and 
lished  a  proper  supervision  of  insurance  to  (he  sections  of  such  laws  through  which  vol- 
guarantce  payments  and  of  settlements  to  untary  settlements  are  recognized,  arc  the 
prevent  imposition.  Expressive  of  the  first  following: 
theory  are  the  monopolistic  State  fund  laws 
of  Ohio,  Washington,  Oregon,  Nevada, 
West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming,  In  each  of 
these  the  State  collects  the  premium  (tax) 
and  pays  the  loss  (compensation).  In  each 
of  the  other  twenty-five  compensation  States 
insurance  of  compensation  is  either  permitted 
or  compelled,  and  competition  between  from 
two  to  four  methods  of  insurance  allowed. 
The  striking  fact,  however,  is  that,  while 
New  York  belongs  in  theory  in  the  latter 
group,  it  originally  adopted  the  settlement 
and  payment  practise  of  the  tax-theory 
group.  Either  it  should  have  excluded  com- 
mercial insurance, — as  did  Ohio  and  the  five 
other  "tax"  States, — or  else  it  should  have 
recognized  and  properly  supervised  the  fa- 
miliar practise  of  commercial  insurance.  The 
amendment  of  1915  thus  accomplishes  har- 
mxty  in  theory.     In  brief,  it  strikes  from  the  _ 

New    York    law    provisions    which    never  States   besides    New  York   to   prohibit,   in' 
diould  have  been  inserted  in  the  commercial  effect,  voluntary  settlements, — merely  copied 
innirance  compensation  law  adopted  by  New  New  York's  error. 
York  in   1913.  Thus,  New  York,  in  1915,  has  made  its 

But,  it  was  argued,  docs  not  this  settle-  law  not  only  harmonious  in  theory  with 
ment  method  come  from  the  Dutch  law,  the  system  which  it  adopted  in  1913,  but, 
where  cocDinerdal  insurance  is  permitted?  in  so  doing,  has  brought  its  law  into  har- 
Yo;  but,  under  the  Dutch  law,  the  govern-  mony  in  this  particular  with  the  laws  of 
ment  hai   nude  itielf  responsible, — by  be-  twenty-one    sister    States.      More,    it    has 
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adojptcd;— though  not  in  identical  words, —  being  paid  out  improvidently.    This  examinadoo 

the  recommendation,  dated  last  October,  of  ^^^  *J5»^  ^  ^^^  by  each  railroad  company  itielt 
^%      r*  •    •  TT    'x  T  ^^-^     and  better  results  will  follow  by  leaving  the  ad- 

the  Commissioners  on  Uniform  Laws  reprc-  j^^^^^^  ^^  .^e  claims,  in  the  first  instant,  to  the 

senting  all  the  States,     bection  twenty-nine  employer  and  the  employee,  making  provision,  at 

of   their   "Uniform  Workmen's  Compensa-  this  proposed  law  does,  for  safeguanding  the  in- 

tion  Act"  reads  as  follows:  ttrtiXs  of  the  injured  employee  by  providing  an 

official    umpire   at   government  expense,   thus   re- 
Section   29.     If  the   employer   and   the   injured  d"«ng  the   administrative   functions  of  the   gov- 
employce  reach  an  agreement  in  regard  to  com-  «rnment  to  the  mmimum. 
pensation   under  this  act,  a   memorandum  of  the 

agreement  shall  be  filed  with  the  Board   and,  if  EXPERIENCE 

approved  by  it,  thereupon  the  memorandum  shall  j^      ^^^  ^f  jj  ^^j     ^j^^  ^^  f^,.  voluntary 

for    all    purposes   be    enforceable    under   the   pro-  ^^i           ^             u   /  ii    ^^  -^          u   l       l 

visions  of  section  38,  unless  modified  as  provided  settlements  would  fall  if  it  could  be  shown 

in  section  36.  that,  to  any  considerable  extent,  wrong  has 

Such    agreements    shall    be    approved    by    the  resulted,    or   is   likely    to   result,    from    pre- 

Board  only  when  the  terms  conform  to  the  pro-  Uminary  agreements,  subject  to  oflScial   ap- 

visions  of  this  act  i       *t*u  •  \.u     r     -.  •! 

proval.      Ihe  converse  is  the  fact, — as  wit- 

Expert  and  Official  Opinion.  Though  P*^  *«  above  excerpts.  There  may  be 
the  hterature  on  Workmen's  Compensation  '^J^t«=«J  ^^,  «*  'njustice,  even  m  States 
in  the  United  States  is  yet  rather  limited,  ^'^^^J^  o?*^'".'  «PP™^«'  P  necessary;  but,  « 
and  the  discussions  of  this  particular  phase  ^^^  Cahfornia  Commi^ion  says,  m  .ts  1915 
are  rare,  such  matter  as  is  available  all  points  Report.-Cahfornia,  the  State  of  Governor 
one  way,  namely,  toward  voluntary  settle-  Jo'»nso"  and  of  one  of  the  most  advanced 
ments,  subject  to  governmental  approval.        compensation    laws,—  these  .constitute    tlK 

Witness  the  following:  exception  and  not  die  rule.       Indeed,  all 

the  reports  published  by  the  various  States 

Provision  should  be  made  for  the  settlement  of  whicH  permit  voluntary  settlements  are  si- 
oompensation  claims  either  by  agreement,  subject  lent  as  to  any  wrong  really  requiring  rem- 
to  the  approval  of  the  Accident  Board,  or,  if  no  edy,— nay,  they  go  the  other  way.  The  only 
such  agreement  be  reached,  by  arbitrauon   .    .    .    „.„•    „  Ji  ..«„j:r:„^  »«  ♦!,.  ,.„„*-.^,  :.  *kl 

(From  the  pamphlet  on  •'Standards  for  Work-  "^"^  °*  conditions  to  die  contrary  is  the 
wuiet  ComfentaHon  Laws,"  issued  by  the  Amer-  recent  survey  of  settlement  practises  in  New 
ican  Assoaation  for  Labor  Legislation,  in  Septem-  Jersey.  Such  practises  are  bad,  and  were 
ier,  1914.)  properly  criticized ;  but  they  are  due,  not  to 

de![?;^:rlrt*avr„'^'Vw:rt:%aT.'"u*^"'.:S:>o^^^^  setUements  per  «.  but  to  vol- 
roent  agreements,  to  make  rules  and  regulariont,  untary  settlements  substantially  without  fU- 
to  require  the  filing  of  receipts  showing  actual  pervision  and  without  approval  by  a  reguU- 
payments  of  compensation  to  the  naen,  and  hav-  ting  commission.     It  will  be  time  to  abandon 

J.oL"n/'T^l  *?i  hearings   before   them   in  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^od  of  reaching  agreements 

cases    of    dispute,    there    was    found    no    danger  ^       il 

from  fraud  or  deception  on  the  part  either  of  ^    ^^    compensation    payments    when    mere 

the  employer  or  the  workman.    In  those   States   fears  become  realities, — not  before. 

the    law    is   being   fairly   administered    and    em-        This,   in   the  briefest  possible  compasi,  if 

ployees   are   receiving   promptly  their   full   com-  ^he  story  of  the  recent  noisy  but  ineffectual 

pensation  under  the  law.  .  ^  .     ^  ^    .  *    •      a 

(From  the  Report  of  the  National  Civic  Federa-  campaign  against  proper  and  needed  ad- 
tion's  Committee  on  the  Operation  of  Compensa-  vances  in  the  movement  for  a  sane  labor  and 
Hon  Laws,  issued  in  January,  IQ14.)  workmen's    compensation    system    in    New 

York.     It  has  been   written  in   justice  to 

The  only  federal  commission  which  has  the  many  students  of  and  sympathizers  wiA 
considered  this  subject, — the  so-called  Suth-  the  problems  of  labor,  nay,  also  Ae  many,— 
erland  Commission,  which  reported  to  Con-  both  in  official  life  and  in  the  business  world, 
gress  in  1912, — both  endorsed  voluntary  set-  whether  as  employers  or  as  managers  of  in- 
dements  and,  in  terse  fashion,  gave  the  rea-  surance  companies,— who  In  New  York 
sons  therefor,  as  follows :  stood  by  their  guns  and  fought  in  these  le- 

T,.         .        .....        r    1-     1       .^      L     cent  days.    Many  other  estimable  men, — not 

The  entire  administrauon  of  the   law  by  the   4.^  ^^„  «,s^«^«„o  \.^^^:^  ^t  r...ki:^*»  -- 

)vemment  would  be  either  vastly  expensive  or  to  say  numerous  agencies  of  publicity,— WOe 


government   ^^  ,-„w^   ^«,,w«».tv  w.  .,,,,          ,            .  .                - 

vastly   ineffective,  because,   if  charged   with   the  misled  by  the  noise  and  force  and  peiBUaoOO 

responsibility  of  seeing  that  payments  were  made  of  the  political   and  labor  leaders  who  OOO* 

In  all  proper  cases  and  withheld  in  all  improper  demned   these   bills.      Time  and   fiirwif* 

cases.  It  would  be  necessary  to  carefully  examine  ---;ii    ^t  -^,,-«.    Amw^               »  mA^jTZSI  ««m 

all  claims,  which  would   result  in  enoknous  ex-  ^"'  °[  ^""^  *»?"               '  ^™»  "^T? 

pense ;  or  to  setde  claims  without  such  examina-  "S^t,  but  the  weij                 IC  CVMCnQS^  H  • 

don,  which  would  result  in  large  sums  of  money  confidently  asserted,  is^       d,  m  tte 
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on,    will    increasingly    be, — with    the    pro-  just  an  unreasoning  composite  of  fear,  pas- 

ponents, — not    the    opponents, — of    the    so-  sion,    suspicion,    ignorance,    false-witnessing, 

called  Spring  and  the  Sage-Macdonald  bills,  and  politics, — a  very  plague  which,  spite  the 

For,  the  truth  lies  not  far  from  this,  that:  poison   and  pain  of   its  visitation,   has  now 

The  virulent  campaign  here  pictured  was  fortunately  been  survived. 


MOTHERS  ON  THE  PAY-ROLL 

IN  MANY  STATES 

BY  SHERMAN   MONTROSE  CRAIGER 

INDEPENDENCE  DAY  in  perhaps  five  and  wiping  out  as  if  by  magic  the  lines  of 

thousand  fatherless  homes  this  year  will  care  and  the  pinch  of  hunger  from  the  faces 

have  had   a  new  significance   for  thrice  as  of  uncomplaining  youngsters.    There  will  be 

many  orphaned  boys  and   girls,  who,  with  a  little  money  for  the  rent,  and  something 

their  mothers,  can  in  some  cases  point  to  a  to  pay  for  "real  meat"  at  the  butchers,  "and 

grandparent   that   helped    in    Revolutionary  lots  of  bread  and  potatoes,"  was  the  way  one 

times  to  overthrow  a  foreign  king,  and  set  eager-eyed  little  mother  put  it,  as  she  told 

the    United    States   free.      Pleasant    as   this  the  legislative  committee  last  winter  of  her 

more  or  less  hazy  historical  picture  may  be  widowhood  struggles. 

for  a  few  of  them,  it  can  scarcely  be  com-  No    larger    sum    may    be    given    to    any 

pared  with  the  feelings  of  thankfulness  of  all  mother,  under  the  law,  than  would  suffice 

for  new  eras  of  economic  freedom  opened  to  maintain  her  minor  children  in  an  asy- 

up  to  them  in  New  York  and  other  States  lum,  where  the  State  pays  $10  a  month  for 

in  the  South  and  West.  the  board  of  an  orphaned  boy  or  girl.   More 

These  prospective  blessings  arise  out  of  than  21,480  children  on  the  average  have 

the  new  order  of  social  welfare  legislation  been  supported  in  the  institutions  of  New 

commonly  known,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  York  City,  at  a  total  outlay  of  $2,827,658 

as  mothers'  pensions.     In  simple  terms,  the  a  year.     Even  now  a  majority  of  these  chil- 

latter  are  grants  of  money  in  lump  sums  out  dren  must  continue  to  be  wards  of  the  mu- 

of  the  taxpayers'  treasury,   for  distribution  nicipality  for  the  reason  that  only  about  10 

in  monthly  allowances  through  local  govern-  per  cent,  of  them  have  mothers  living.   This 

mental  officials  to  families  where  the  father  percentage  of  little  ones  had  to  be  committed 

has  died  prematurely  at  his  task  in  the  iron  because  of  grim  poverty,  but  from  now  on 

foundry,  the  carpenter  shop,  woollen  mill,  or  they    may    live    happily    at    home.      About 

wherever  he  toiled   for  wife  and  children,  $500,000  will  be  disbursed  annually  in  equal 

leaving   them    dependent    upon    her   scanty  monthly  allowances  through  local  child-wel- 

carnings   or   the   irregular   and   often   hap-  fare  boards  to  their  mothers.    This  will  not 

hazard  aid  of  charity.  apply,  however,  in  cases  where  the  family 

has  resided  less  than  two  years  in  the  county, 
HOME  VERSUS  ASYLUM  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE  ^^  jf  ^j^^  husband  was  not  a  Citizen  at  the 

The  great  Empire  State,  a  trifle  tardily  time  of  his  death. 
though  none  the  less  welcome,  turned  good  In  the  less  densely  populated  districts,  the 
angel  on  July  first,  and  with  open-handed  problem  is  not  quite  so  acute,  although  it  is 
generosity  will  search  out  and  visit  the  needy  estimated  that  there  are  about  10,500  de- 
homes  from  the  Hudson  River  to  the  St.  pendent  children  in  the  remaining  fifty-six 
I>awrence,  ministering  to  their  wants.  That  counties  of  the  State,  for  the  care  of  whom 
plenty  of  work  will  be  discovered  goes  with-  $2,175,000  more  is  spent  yearly.  Here  again 
out  saying,  for  in  the  metropolis  alone  about  it  is  found  that  a  large  percentage  has  lost 
1500  widowed  mothers  and  perhaps  three  both  parents,  but  at  least  1000  of  these  boys 
times  as  many  children  await  the  ministra-  and  girls  will  leave  the  cheerless  asylums  for 
tions  of  this  new  kind  of  justice.  Upwards  home  and  mother.  They  are  not  going  to 
of  thirty  dollars  a  month,  on  the  average,  it  grow  up  as  did  their  grandfathers,  in  some 
ii  cstiiiiated,  will  find  its  way  into  these  bare  instances,  with  life  all  work  and  no  play. 
Utde  homes,  driving  away  worry  and  want,       A  case  in  point,  that  of  Simon  P.  Quick, 
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of  Broome  County,  was  not  without  its  effect  through  existing  agencies  was  spasmodic  and 

on  the  legislators  at  Albany  last  winter,  when  inadequate.    It  was  clearly  brought  home  to 

they  were  considering  the  pension  bill.  the  legislators  that  only  by  State  aid  could 

"I  hope  it  will  become  a  law,"  this  white-  young  children  be  assured  the  personal  care 

haired  old  man  said,  *'so  that  the  children  of  of  a  good  mother  in  her  own  dwelling, 

to-day  will  not  have  to  struggle  as  we  did.  In  June,  1911,  Missouri  adopted  the  first 

I    became   the   head   of   our   family   at   the  law  for  pensioning  widowed  mothers,  but  its 

age  of  nine,  when  my  father  died.     Mother  application  was  limited  to  Jackson  County 

and  I  went  out  to  work,  and  she  tried  hard  alone,  by  a  population  limitation,  with  Kan- 

to  keep  the  home  together.    There  were  some  sas  City  as  chief  beneficiary.    As  a  result  of  a 

dark  days,  and  it  looked  like  my  brothers  and  study  made  by  a  municipal  commission,  St. 

sisters  might  have  to  go  to  the  orphanage,  Louis  adopted  an  ordinance  in  July,  1912,  by 

but  mother  won  out.     I  know  that  we  are  which  a  dependent  child,  if  not  in  need  of 

all  better  men  and  women  as  a  result  of  her  hospital  treatment,  could  be  boarded  in  his 

care  and  love."  own  home,  the  city  paying  $3.50  a  week  for 

Other  States,  also,  have  fallen  in  line  this  such  cases,  with  an  additional  allowance  of 
year,  so  that  along  with  New  York  there  $25  a  year  for  clothing  and  medical  treat- 
march  Wyoming,  Tennessee,  and  Arizona,  ment. 
In  this  way  at  least  2000  more  families  will 
start  life  afresh,  by  means  of  similar  allow-  allotments  to  widowed  mothers 

ances.    All  told,  laws  for  the  pensioning  of  A  good  deal  of  credit  is  due  to  the  com- 

widowed    mothers    have    been    adopted    by  mon-sense  methods  with  which  James  Gili- 

twenty-six  States,  and  in  ten  others  the  quesr  ham,  the  probation  officer  of  the  Juvenile 

tion  is  pending.  Court  of  Jackson  County,  has  administered 

the  law,  under  the  general  direction  of  Judg^ 

CHILD  poverty  IN  KANSAS  CITY  Porterfield,  and  made  its  workings  practica- 

When  It  is  recalled  that  the  movement  i»  We.    In  the  first  place  he  simplified  the  pro- 

scarcely  five  years  old,  its  sweep  over  the  ceedings  so  that  there  is  very  little  red  tape 

country  is  astonishing.    In  1910  Judge  E.  E.  after  the  applicant  fills  out  the  blank,  on 

Porterfield,  of  Kansas  City,  began  to  take  which  appears  a  brief  history  of  the  family 

notice  of  the  frequency  with  which  boys  and  a^d  *ts  resources. 

svcn  girls  were  brought  into  the  juvenile  "Do  you  own  any  real  or  personal  prop- 
court  charged  with  petty  crimes  against  prop-  crty,  or  pay  rent  ?"  is  the  first  thing  asked, 
erty.  His  faith  in  childhood  was  too  pro-  Then  the  amount  of  rent  unpaid  as  well  as 
found  to  lead  him  to  adopt  any  hasty  conclu-  other  debts  must  be  shown.  There  are  the 
sions  as  to  the  whys  and  wherefores,  so  he  conventional  questions  about  the  nationality 
undertook  a  quiet  investigation.  The  result  <>/  the  wife  and  husband,  and  if  he  carried 
pointed  directly  to  a  cause  hitherto  unsus-  l>fe  insurance.  All  the  facts  about  the  chil- 
pected,— poverty,  grim  and  sordid,  and  dren  must  be  given,  including  the  salary 
homes  that  were  forbidding.  earned  by  those  at  worL 

It  did  not  take  the  Judge  long  to  decide 

that  he  was  aiding  but  little  in  the  solution  Requirements  to  be  met 

of  juvenile  court  cases  of  delinquency  when  Nothing  is  taken  for  granted,  and  if  the 
he  pum'shed  a  boy  for  filching  bottles  of  applicant  has  a  dollar  left  in  the  bank  it 
milk  and  bundles  of  bread  from  a  house-  must  be  told.  The  court  wants  to  know,  too, 
holder*s  doorstep,  or  corrected  a  girl  for  if  any  aid  has  been  given  by  a  charity  or 
taking  a  bit  of  gay-colored  ribbon  from  the  church,  and  whether  the  mother  is  trying  to 
store.  The  conditions  cried  out  for  a  rem-  eke  out  a  living  by  working  away  from  home, 
edy  for  child  poverty.  and  the  wages  received.  The  applicant  must 
On  his  own  initiative,  he  went  before  the  be  sure  and  tell  if  she  would  be  obliged  to 
IVIissouri  Legislature  and  pleaded  for  help  continue  laboring  regularly  away  from 
from  the  State.  He  demonstrated  that  in  home,  in  case  the  court  refuses  a  pemton. 
most  cases  the  little  culprits  haled  into  the  On  the  other  hand  she  must  decide  in 
juvenile  courts  were  fatherless,  and  that  event  the  allowance  is  made  if  she  will  agree 
their  widowed  or  deserted  mothers,  lacking  to  stay  at  home  with  the  children  and  prop- 
skill  or  traim'ng  as  breadwinners  while  en-  erly  rear  them.  And  diere  must  be  a  very 
deavoring  to  give  their  children  the  protec-  plain  showing  of  just  what  work  the  modier 
tion  of  a  home^  broke  down  in  failure,  can  procure  and  do  at  home,  and  the  amount 
Moreover,      private      philanthropic      relief  that  can  be  earned  from  it.     Finally,,  ihe 
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must  ascertain  the  least  amount  that  might  grew  to  self-sufficiency.  A  happy  augury  of 
be  allowed  by  the  court  which  would  suf-  conscientious  motherhood  is  suggested  by  the 
fice  for  the  children's  needs.  fact  that  in  two  cases  only  were  the  children 

Everything  is  very  business-like,  and  open  improperly  cared  for.  Conclusive  evidence 
and  above  board.  "The  taxpayers'  money  that  the  mothers  would  not  impose  on  the 
cannot  be  wasted ;  efficiency  and  justice  pre-  community  is  to  be  had  in  the  example  of  six 
vails,  and  if  you  are  entitled  to  a  pension  widows  who  requested  that  their  pensions  be 
>ou  will  receive  it,"  is  the  impression  the  stopped  because  they  were  in  a  position  to 
mother  gets  at  the  outset.  care  for  their  children  by  obtaining  work. 

The  probation  officer  checks  up  her  refer- 
cnccs,  reputation  for  honesty,  and  ability  to  '«>ing  away  with  truancy  in  Illinois 

care  for  her  home  and  children.     He  is  par-  The  benefits  were  so  marked  in  Missouri 

ticular  to  find  out  if  she  goes  to  church,  that  Judge    Henry   Neil   prevailed   on   the 

and  whether  she  is  likely  to  give  the  children  Illinois  Legislature  to  enact  a  similar  statute, 

a  good  education.     "Is  she,  in  your  opinion,  and  Cook  County  set  out  to  pension  mothers, 

a  good  moral  and  religious  woman  ?"  is  some-  Naturally,  a  very  much  larger  number  of 

thing  that  must  be  answered  yes  or  no.  widows  qualified,  and  in  the  thirty  months 

Even  if  her  friends  give  her  a  good  char-  from  July  1,  1911,  to  December  31,  1913, 

acter,  it  must  be  backed  up  by  concrete  evi-  over  3000  applications  came  before  the  court, 

dence  which  a  court  investigator  personally  Alter  weeding  out  more  than  2200  of  them, 

obtains.     He  is  careful  to  find  out  the  hous-  780  families  were  granted   allowances.     A 

ing  conditions,   how  the  neighbors  behave,  few  of   these  were   of   good,   old-fashioned 

and  whether  there  are  saloons,  etc.,  nearby,  proportions,  a  couple  of  mothers  reporting 

In  that  case  the  removal  of  the  family  may  ten  children  each,  average  allowance  $3.25 

be  recommended,  contingent  on  the  pension  apiece.     Another  family  had  nine  boys  and 

being  granted.     A  very  careful  scrutiny  is  girls;  four  others  eight;  eleven  had  seven, 

made  of  the  children,  their  physical  condi-  and  thirty-two  mothers  counted  six  mouths 

tion,  also  school  and  church  attendance.  to  feed.    The  smaller  the  family,  the  higher 

the    allowance    for   each    child,— fifty-eight 

HOW  THE  SYSTEM  WORKS  families  of  two  children  each  receiving. $8.58 

Widowed  mothers  who  qualify  in  this  way  per  capita.  Altogether  2654  children  en- 
do  not  have  to  wait  long  before  there  is  joyed  the  bounty  of  the  State. 
action,  and  in  March  of  the  present  year  In  January,  1915,  when  the  law  had 
$1000  a  month,— the  full  amount  set  aside  reached  the  climax  of  a  three-year  trial,  more 
by  the  County  Court  of  Jackson  County,—  than  $312,000  had  been  paid  out  in  this 
was  allowed  to  needy  families.  While  this  way  in  Chicago,  and  about  $300,000  addi- 
is  not  quite  as  large  a  sum  as  some  other  tional  elsewhere  in  Illinois,  according  to 
cities  are  spending  for  pensions,  Kansas  City  Agent  Joseph  Meyer,  of  Cook  County, 
has  reason  to  be  proud  of  its  record.  Joel  D.  Hunter,  the  Chief  Probation  Offi- 

The  average  amount  paid  to  each  family  cer  there,  said  that  only  eight  children  of 

last  year  was  $14.85  monthly,  or  at  the  rate  the  thousands  reached  through  pensions  had 

of  $4.11  per  child.     The  largest  allowance  turned  delinquent.    "Truancy  is  almost  elim- 

was  $25,  but  here  there  were  more  than  inated,"  he  added.    "The  mothers  have  done 

the  usual  number  of  children,  which  is  about  their  part,  as  we  insisted  that  they  should  not 

three  to  the  family.  EO  out  to  work  more  than  parts  of  three  days 

To  those  who  fear  a  rush  of  applicants  a  week,  and  they  are  staying  at  home  and 

for  pensions  it  may  be  worth  while  pointing  caring  for  their  children.    Doesn't  that  prove 

out  that  up  to  the  close  of   1914,  Judge  the  law  is  a  benefaction?" 
Porterfield  heard  a  total  of  194  requests  for 

aid,  of  which  78  were  not  deemed  proper,  .       plucky  new  jersey  mothers 

Of  the  remainder,  94  were  allowed,  and  22  The  success  of  the  movement  in  the  West 

await     additional     appropriations     by     the  has  not  been  without  its  effect  on  the  more 

county.     Sixty-seven  widowed  mothers  with  conservative  commonwealths  along  the  At- 

188   children    under   the    age   of    fourteen  lantic  seaboard,  and  New  Jersey  vies  with 

were  benefited,  also  54  older  children, — a  Massachusetts  in  looking  after  its  depend*- 

totil  of  309.  ent  widowed  mothers.    While  the  law  in  the 

A    few    allowances    were    discontinued,  former  State  went  into  effect  on  Independ- 

Eiciit  widows  remarried,  while  in  the  cases  ence  Day,  1913^  a  month  or  more  elapsed 

of  five  odien  die  incomes  of  the  mothers  before  Somerset  County  was  ready.    On  the 
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15th  of  August  there  walked  into  the  court-  to  Mrs.  Foss^  said  that  be  had  not  awarded 

house  at  Somerville  the  first  applicant  for  a  charity  to  the  family!  nothing  of  the  sort, 

public  hearing.  "The  State  owes  them  a  debt,"  he  added. 

She   evidently   was   unused   to   such   sur-  "and  it  is  my  privilege  to  see  that  this  is  paid 

roundings,  and  sat  down,  a  little  breathless  according  to  the  law.     And  I  am  no  Social- 

and  frightened,  beside  her  white-haired  fa-  ist,  either!'* 

ther  and  boy  of  eight  or  nine  years.     She       Some  districts  of  New  Jersey  apparently 

wore   a   well-fitting  skirt   and   white   shirt-  have   very    few   dependent   widows.      Only 

waist,  with  a  becoming  hat.     All  her  an-  four  applied  in  Ocean  County  the  past  year ; 

swers   to   the   judge's  questions  were   made  Essex  pensioned  427, — not  an  excessive  num- 

quietly  and  in  a  straightforward  manner.  ber  when  it  is  recalled   that  its  chief  city 

"I    have    lived    in    Somerset    County    for  (Newark)  has  over  a  third  of  a  million  peo- 

nine  years,"  she  said,  "and  have  three  chil-  pie.     The  total  for  the  State  to  the  end  of 

dren,— eight,  thirteen,  and  fifteen  years  cJd,  last  October  was  1910  mothers  and  children, 

respectively.     I  earn  $6  a  week  by  sewing,  and  the  cost  was  $86,822.18. 
Our  house  rent  is  $14.50  a  month,  and  the 

church  has  helped  me  out  with  $8  a  month.  ^^^^  ^EW  England  to  the  pacific  coast 

By  careful  saving  I  have  put  a  little  money  A  very  much  larger  sum  was  expended 

in  the  bank  for  a  rainy  day,  and  the  chil-  by  Massachusetts  in  the  past  year,  the  State 

dren  have  saved  $25  and  started  their  own  appropriating  $175,000  for  aid  to  mothers, 

savings  accounts."  and   the  various  cities   and  counties   about 

It  did  not  take  the  court  long  to  decide  $300,000  additional.    Neariy  12,000  widoin-s 

that  this  brave  but    frail    little    American  and  children  have  been  benefited.     The  age 

should   be   helped,   and   $18   a   month  was  linut  of  the  child  is  fourteen,  and  the  aver- 

granted  her  out  of  the  pension  fund,  the  age  weekly  payment  $6.    It  is  interesting  to 

church  aid,  of  course,  to  stop.  note  that  supplies  used  up  nearly  18  per  cent. 

Over  in  Mercer  County,  Judge  Gnichtel  of  the  funds,  while  about  6  per  cent,  of  the 

heard  the  application  of  Mrs.  Verona  Foss,  latter  were  paid  out  in  cash  to  the  mothers, 

at  the  court  house  in  Trenton,  about  the  New  Hampshire  is  another  New  England 

same  time.    Mrs.  Foss  was  a  study,  with  her  State  to  fall  into  line,  and  grants  $10  a 

snub  nose  and  wealth  of  hair,  and  determined  month  in  cases  where  the  widow  has  one 

mouth    and    chin.      Her    frank    blue    eyes  child  under  sixteen  years,  and  $5  for  each 

sparkled  as  die  told  of  her  struggles  for  a  of  the  other  minors. 

couple  of  years  to  keep  the  home  together  A  little  more  is  allowed  under  the  Ohio 

and  support  five  little  ones.    She  opposed  the  law,  which  provides  $15  a  month  for  one 

plan  advanced  by  the  associated  charity  to  child  under  the  legal  employment  age,  and 

have  some  of  the  diildren  sent  to  an  asylum.  $7  a  month  for  the  others.    Cincinnati  led 

"No,  Judge ;  no  child  o'  mine  goes  to  any  off  with  an  appropriation  of  $63,000. 

institution  while  Fve  skin  left  on  my  bones  Slightly  less  is  authorized   by  the  Iowa 

to  work  for  'em,"  she  declared.     "I  earn  law,  $8  a  month  being  the  largest  grant,  in 

$4  a  week,  sir,  sometimes  as  much  as  $7,  cases  where  the    child    is    under    fourteen, 

according  to  the  times  in  the  mills.    TheyVe  Michigan  and  Minnesota  do  a  little  better, 

splendid  people,"  she  went  on,  referring  to  the  maximum  allowance  in  the  former  ran- 

her  employers.  ging  from  $12  to  $24  a  month.     Pennsyl- 

"I  know  my  place  looks  untidy  some  days,  vania  spends  $200,000  a  year, 

but.  Judge,  what  can  you  expect?"     Mrs.  The  Oklahoma  act  provides  for  a  ''school 

Foss  referred  to  a  criticism  made  of  her  four-  scholarship,"  payable  in  amounts  correspond- 

roomed  home.    "You  sec,  I  work  in  the  mills  ing  to  the  earnings  of  children  when  the 

six  days  a  week,   and  goodness  knows  Tm  mother  is  dependent  on  them.     There  is  a 

ready  for  bed  at  night.    Elsie, — she's  twelve,  higher  age  limit  in  Nevada,  and  a  boy  or 

— and  Florence,  eleven  years  old,  keep  house  girl  under  eighteen  may  have  $10  a  mondi 

and  try  to  have  the  little  ones,  Hilda,  Wal-  when  living  with  a  dependent  mother.     In 

ter,  and  Leon,  neat  and  clean.    The  two  eld-  Oregon   $10   a   month   is   allowed   for  de- 

est  go  to  school  every  other  day,  and  while  pendent  children  under  sixteen.     There  is  a 

one's  away  the  other's  housekeeper.     But,  similar  provision  in  Utah.     South  Dakota 

Judge,  the  children  are  washed  and  dressed  pays  the  same  as  Ohio;  Idaho  a  litde  lev. 

clean  and  sent  to  Sunday-school  regularly."  There  are  good  laws  in  Wisooastn,  CaImdo» 

Judge  Gnichtel,  in  allowing  $30  a  month  California,  and  Washinig^XMU 
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TOPICS  IN  THE  ENGLISH  REVIEWS 

THE  tables  of  contents  of  the  Coniem-  clists  and  other  literary  men.     "Let  our  nov- 

porary    Review,    the    Fortnightly,    the  elists  write  ciovels  and  entertaining  novels," 

Nineteenth  Century,  the  National,  and  the  he  says,   "which  shall   refresh   the  thoughts 

English,  as  well  as  the  still  heavier  quarter-  of  the  anxious  or  the  weary  and  divert  the 

lies,   all   bear  witness   to   the  generally  ac-  sick  in  hospitals.     That  is  their  job  and  we 

cepted  belief  that  the  relatively  small  section  should  keep  them  to  it."     In  his  article  on 

of  the  British  public  which  reads  these  pub-  "Italy  and  the  Second  Phase  of  the  War," 

lications  is  more  interested  in  war  topics  than  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon  gives  a  detailed  account  of 

in  anything  else.    We  are  quoting  elsewhere  the  negotiations  between  Signor  Giolitti  and 

from  the  Contemporary's  article  on  the  liquor  Prince  Biilow.     Dr.   Dillon  maintains  that 

problem,  and  from  the  article  on  recruiting  Italy*s  strategic  weakness  on  her  land  and 

in  the  May  Fortnightly,  sea  frontiers  is  likely  to  be  more  than  coun- 

The  editor  of  the  National  Review,  Mr.  terbalanced  by  her  contribution  to  the  mili- 
L.  J.  Maxse,  who  represents  the  extreme  tary  and  naval-  forces  of  the  Allies.  Col. 
Imperialistic  wing  of  British  public  opinion,  F.  N.  Maude  defends  the  policy  of  attempt- 
revenges  himself  on  those  opponents,  who,  ing  to  force  the  Dardanelles  without  the 
for  years,  have  decried  his  alarmist  utter-  cooperation  of  land  troops, 
ances  as  the  ravings  of  a  crank,  by  reprint-  In  the  Fortnightly  for  June  Mr.  Archi- 
ing  extracts  from  the  National  Review  on  bald  Hurd  characterizes  the  formation  of 
the  subject  of  the  German  peril  covering  the  the  new  British  armies  as  "the  miracle  of  the 
fifteen  years,  1899-1914.  Many  of  the  war."  He  censures  the  military  administra- 
articles  here  quoted,  some  of  them  dating  tion,  however,  for  permitting  the  haphazard 
back  for  more  than  a  decade,  give  weird  enlistment  of  workers  who  are  needed  to 
forcshadowings  of  what  has  taken  place  in  produce  munitions  and  armaments. 
Europe  since  August  1.  There  are  354  Blackwood's  gives  a  graphic  account  of  an 
pages  of  these  gleanings,  which  are  pub-  episode  in  the  retreat  from  Mons,  describing 
lished  under  the  title  of  "Germany  on  the  the  remarkable  march  of  a  detachment  of 
Brain."  British   troops  across  the  German   lines  of 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  June  there  communication. 
IS  a  defense  of  Italy's  action  in  going  to  war  The  English  Review  for  June  has  a  ten- 
based  on  Signor  Salandra's  speech  of  May  page  "Ballad  of  the  War,"  by  Lord  Laty- 
20,  and  the  testimony  of  the  Green  Book,  men  It  also  contains  the  second  installment 
An  article  in  the  same  review  by  Mr.  Robert  of  extracts  from  a  journal  by  May  Sinclair; 
Machray  takes  the  ground  that  Russia's  chief  "At  Neuve  Chapelle,"  by  "A  Sub.";  "How  I 
motive  in  the  invasion  of  East  Prussia  was  Discovered  the  Date  of  the  World  War," 
to  prevent  Germany  from  sending  aid  to  by  Major  Stuart-Stephens;  "Weapons  and 
Austria.  This  aim,  he  contends,  was  largely  Tactics,"  by  Lisle  March  Phillipps;  "Labor 
fulfilled.  There  are  two  articles  in  this  and  the  War,"  by  H.  M.  Tomlinson; 
number  on  German  atrocities  and  a  compari-  "America  at  the  Cross-Roads,"  by  Sydney 
son  by  Mr.  Steel-Maitland  of  the  economic  Brooks;  "National  Service  and  Govern- 
cffccts  of  the  war  on  England  and  Germany,  ment,"  by  Austin  Harrison. 

A  writer  in  the  Contemporary  for  June  In  the  Englishwoman  for  June  there  is  a 

likens  certain  opposition  journalists  in  Eng-  suggestive  article  on  "The  Employment  of 

land  at  the  present  moment  to  the  American  Women  in  Forestry."    The  writer  points  out 

"Copperheads"  in  the  Civil  War.    The  same  that  much  of  the  labor  in  forest  nurseries 

writer  leads  us  to  suppose  that  the  British  now  performed  by  men  and  boys  could  be 

reading  public  is  becoming  somewhat  tired  of  equally  well  done  by  women  and  girls  with 

the  irresponsible  war  talk  indulged  in  by  nov-  at  least  as  good  results. 
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THE  DRINK   PROBLEM    IN   ENGLAND 

WRITING  on  "The  Drink  Trade  and  at  par  at  the  option  of  the  government  any  time 

State  Purchase,"  in  the  Contemporary  ^^"i,'*'^^"  ^^^":        u     ^        .  ,                 .       ., 

n      '        r       T           ^UT>*u^rj         c    o^u   -_««  When  considering  the  financial  aspects  of  such 

i^ew^tx;  for  June   the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Thomas  ^    transaction    as    this   there    are    many   important 

P.  Whittaker,  Member  of  Parliament  and  for  matters  to  be  borne  in  mind.  Not  the  least  of 
many  years  a  worker  in  the  temperance  move-  them   is    the    revenue    now   derived    from    license 

ment,   discusses  the  dangerous  question   and  ^»^»«*  ^"^  ^^^  ^a^"  ^n  b"\  «?»">  wine,  etc.    A 

^1                     J       1    ^.          r  •  ^          !•  ji           1       -^u  payment  corresponding  to  what  these  would  have 

the  proposed  solution  of  it  candidly  and  with  ^^^unted  to,  according  to  the  quantity  of  drink 

grasp  and  insight.     First  of  all,  Sir    1  homas  sold,  if  the  trade  had  remained  in  private  hands, 

finds  that  the  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  would,  of  course,  have  to  be  made  to  the  revenue 

present  ^'pitiable  and  humiliating  spectacle"  o^J^^^  the  receipts  from  sales. 

*      "-.u   ..    S.U             ki            t    J^«r ,   ;«.u    4.U-*  The  price  to  be  paid  for  the  whole  of  the  liquor 

IS  that  the  problem  of  dealinf^  with  the  trade  to  be  acquired  in  England  and  Wales  on  the 
great  evil  which  is  our  national  discredit,  basis  suggested  would  probably  have  been  some- 
would  be  enormously  simplified   if  we  were  thing  between  £250,000,000  and  £300,000,000.  The 

to  eliminate  from  it  the  widespread  influence,  average  annual  net  profits  made  by  the  trade  in 

1.  .     1  1  •   1  .'        1   -  _  1    1   ^ ^1  those    companies    which    have    a    stock    exchange 

—political  and  social,  national  and  local,—  ^^^tation  for  their  securities  are  about  7  per  cent 
which  personal  hnancial  interest  in  the  trade  on  the  capital  value  represented  by  these  quota- 
creates  and  exercises  against  every  effort  to  tions.  It  may  therefore  be  assumed  that  the  pur- 
secure    substantial    reform.*'      Pointing    out  chase  of  the  whole  of  the  trade,  on  the  average, 

that    prohibition,    "the    simplest    and    most  ^^"^^  ^^^^  ^,^^"  °"  \^  P"  cent,  basis.    As  the 

„      .^                1          u          •               L                  J  payment   would   have   been   made   in  4   per  cent 

effective    remedy    where    it   can    be   enacted  government  stock,  there  would  have  been  a  mar- 

and  enforced,**  is  not  now  feasible  in  Eng-  gin  of  3  per  cent,  to  work  upon.    This  would  have 

land  because   Parliament  has  not  given   the  amounted  to  something  like  £7,500,000  to  £9,000,- 

pcople  the  power  locally  to  veto  the  sale  of  ^^^   *  .y^"'   according   to  the  capital   value   at 

V»   1     u             .  ascertained.  .    .    . 

arink,  ne  says:  I^  ^jjj  jj^  g^jj  ^jjj^  Government  management 

will  never  be  so  efficient  and  profitable  as  private 
Clearly  it  would  be  an  enormous  gain  if  the  enterprise.  That  is  true;  and  if  the  object  were 
direct  personal  financial  interest  of  the  liquor  to  do  as  much  business  as  possible  the  objection 
trader  were  eliminated,  and  all  pushing  of  the  would  be  a  sound  one,  but  as  that  is  not  the  case 
tale  of  drink  and  all  inducements  to  the  seller  to  the  objection  loses  much  of  its  force,  although  it 
evade  the  law  were  abolished.  That  can  only  be  does  represent  a  set-o£F  which  must  not  be  over- 
done by  taking  the  trade  out  of  the  hands  of  those  looked, 
who    now    conduct    it   and    placing   it   under    the 

control  of  persons  whose  only  object  would  be  to  ^^^^  ^f  ^j^^  advantages  to  be  gained  are 
promote   the    public   well-being,    and    who    would  .      ,  /  n 

have  no  interest  in  pushing  the  sale  or  conniving  summarized    as    follows: 
at  breaches  of  the  law:  that  is  to  say,  by  placing  ,      , 

it  under  disinterested  management.  1;    The  direct  personal  financial  interest  of  in- 

dividuals deriving  an  income  from  the  trade  would 

Taking    up    the    practical    aspects    of    the   be  enormously  reduced  and  largely  changwi. 
tijaS^  1         u'u  -.u  2.    The  local  and  national,  political  and  social 

Lloyd  George  proposal,  which  as  yet  has  influence,  which  is  now  so  great  a  barrier  to 
failed  of  approval,  the  writer  continues:         effective  legislation  and  to  the  efficient  adminittra- 

tion  of  the  laws  which  have  been  enacted,  woold 

Of  course,  ever>'thing  would  turn  upon  the  terms   practically  disappear. 
on  which  the  transaction  could  be  carried  through.       3.    The  number  of  licensed  premiset  would  be 
It  would  be  useless  to  put  before  Parliament  and   enormously    reduced. 

the  country  anything  that  appeared  to  be  extor-  4.  Grocers'  licenses  would  probably  speedily 
tionate  or  unreasonable.   .    .    .    The  committee  to   disappear. 

which  the  problem  for  England  and  Wales  was  5.  Shortening  the  hours  of  sale,  closing  on  Son- 
referred  was  a  very  representative  one,  and  it  days,  earlier  closing  on  Saturday  nights,  the  aboli- 
made  a  unanimous  report,  the  outstanding  points  tion  of  back  doors  and  side  entrances,  the  stopping 
of  which  have  been  made  known,  and  were:  of  credit  and  of  hawking  drink  in  casks  and  bottlei, 

1.  That  the  average  prices  for  the  three  years    and    many    other   reforms   would   be   made   prac- 
ending  June   30th,    1914,   should   be   taken   as  the   ticable  and  easy. 

value   of   those   securities   which   were   quoted   on  6.    Inducements  to. attempt  unduly  to  influence 

London  or  provincial  stock  exchanges;  that  where  and  corrupt  the   police   and   pack  our  benches  of 

the  securities  were  not  quoted,  or  the  undertakings  magistrates  would  cease  to  exist, 

were  privately  owned,  the  number  of  years*  pur-  7.    There  would  be  an  end  of  such  cootenttoot 

chase  of  the  average  annual  net  profits  at  which  questions  as  compensation  and  a  time  limit, 

the  value  should  be  fixed  should  be  based  upon  8.   The  way  would  not  only  be  clear  for  giviog 

the  number  of  years'  purchase  of  the  annual  net  the    people   in   their   respective   localities   a   wide 

profits  which  the  prices  of  quoted  securities  rep-  power  of  local  option,  including  local  veto,  bat  die 

resent.   .    .    .  ability  to  use  the  power  would  be  largely  incretied 

2.  That  the  purchase  price  should  be  paid  in  because  the  opposition  to  it  would  be  modi  ledootd 
4  per  cent  government  stock  at  par,  redeemable  and  be  far  less  active  and  yigorooi. 
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GERMAN  OPINION  ON  THE  CASE   OF 
THE  "LUSITANIA" 

AN  editorial  in  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung 
of  May  21  discusses  the  points  of 
President  Wilson's  first  note  to  Germany 
demanding  the  cessation  of  submarine  war* 
fare  endangering  the  lives  of  passengers  and 
crews  of  undefended  merchant  ships. 

Referring  to  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
days  elapsed  after  the  receipt  of  the  note  at 
Berlin  before  the  German  Government  made 
a  reply,  this  article  accepts  the  delay  as  proof 
that  the  matter  was  carefully  weighed  before 
an  official  answer  was  given,  and  that  the 
policy  once  announced  by  Germany  would 
be  maintained  with  firmness. 

The  article  suggests  that  the  American 
note,  on  the  other  hand,  had  perhaps  not 
been  prepared  with  equally  careful  delibera- 
tion.  "It  is  visibly  written  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  excitement  that  was  evoked  in 
the  United  States  through  the  death  of  the 
many  American  citizens  that  went  down 
with  the  Lusitania,  including  some  of  the 
wealthiest  men  of  America.  This  reflection  ^  ^^ 
of  the  popular  resentment  may  work  for  the 
popularity  of  the  note  in  America  itself.  If 
some  of  the  expressions  in  it  may  seem  very  "po"    ^^'ta,    the    English    Government,    aod    the 

d.«»:^  •«  ....  ."r,  ■,™„  -.f  >Ii-  l„r^.r.A.A   j;^ln_   Cunard  Line,  there  rcmiini  nevertheless  the  fact, 
rastic  to  us  m  view  of  the  intended  diplo-   ^g,^;^,,     ,„„'„„ni„„d  ,hrtKigh  the   English  Em- 
matic   results,   there   is   nevertheless   in   Ger-   ba.sy  it  Bern,  that  the  Lusitania  carried  in   her 
many   an   understanding  of  the  condition  of   hoid  munitiimi  of  tvir,  and  that,  lao,  in  enormous 
S  government   that    must    reckon    with    the   qusntities.      The    rapid   sinking  of   the   ship   was 
sc„d™,.of  gre,,,  wrongly  mcittd,  ,„d  lit-  £Sl„f SSlt^'^"."' =»  "SS."^ 
tie  enlightened  masses.  fired. 

The  article  takes  issue  with  the  President's 
note  chiefly  on  the  point  of  the  character  of       If  the  reasoning  of  the  note  on  the  pro- 
the  Lutitania  and  her  cargo.   The  main  argu-  priety  and  humanity  of  torpedoing  merchant 
ment  under  this  head  is  embodied  in  the  fol-  ships  were  to  be  followed,  says  this  writer, 
lowing  paragraphs:  "Germany  would  have  to  allow  every  Eng-  ' 

lish  ship,  filled  to  the  rail  with  bombs  for  the 
The  Luiilania  wa»  an  English  auxiliary  ciuiter,   mass  destruction  of  our  German  soldiers,  to 
drew  as  such  very  large  money  subsidies  from  the    sail  into  every   English  port,  so  long  as  any 
English  Government    was  built  under  the  super-    'neutral'   American   finds   it   to   his   liking  to 
vision   of   the   English    Admiralty,   and   appeared  it?  -.  '■ 

quite   ..gularly  in  the  English  Navy  li«s  i^ih  a   "avcl  tO  Europe  upon  it. 

heavy  armament     Now,  whether  or  not  the  ship         The  editorial  declares  that  in  View  of  the 
OD  it*  last  voyage  carried  the  armament  that  had    warnings  given  by  the  German   Embassy  in 
^eti  P'^'i^d  for^i^  is^a  matter  of  utter  indif-  Washington  the  United  States  Government 
l^^he"  fir^t'^lace?  the'"Gt'rman    Government    should  itself  have  prevented  the  departure  of 
cannot   powibly   know   whether   Engliih   warahips    tW  Lusitania.       In  order  to  save  Its  Ortn  Citl- 
juit  happen  to  have  their  cannon  with  them;  in   zens,  it  should  have  held  back  the  ship  in  any 
tbe   .econd   plaw,  the  Lutiian^.  upon  completion    ^^^^    ^^  matter  how  much  it  was  otherwise 
of   It*  voyaite.  would   again   have  been   equipped       r    i  l   .  .l         -      -   i         i:  .l     i-< 

with  arm.  in  England  and  then  used  a.  a  warship    <>*  t^e  opinion  that  the  principles  of  the  Ger- 
■gainit  Germany.    A  soldier  who  has  lost  his  gun   man  methods  of  warfare  on  the  sea  were  con- 
roight  juat   ■*  well   poie   ii   a  harmless  noncom-    trary  to  law." 
bmnt.  ..      .    ,  .......        In  its  concluding  paragraph  the  editorial 

Bat  c*cn  taking:  n  for  granted  that  the  United      a  i.  f^j.j-i. 

StstM  sbouU  ■«  admit  Aii  view  of  the  case,   <>"="  W'™^  "OP^  **"■  »"  understanding  be- 
which,  t»  be  ran,  place*  a  heavy  neglect  of  do^  tween  the  two  powers.     "In  Bpite  of  all  that 
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hjf  been  done  to  us  from  over  diere  and  is  In  the  Deutsche  Ta§e$  Zeiimnf  Count 
fdll  being  done,  we  do  not  desire  a  serious  Reventlow,  writing  on  the  possibilities  of 
sharpening  of  this  conflict.  But  die  supreme  war  between  America  and  Germany,  said: 
consideration  for  us  now  remains  the  ener- 
getic and  purposeful  waging  of  the  war,  and  /^^^  between  Germany  and  America  hai 
II  ^1  .,  J  •  *.  -.u  L  1-  shrunk  to  microscopic  dimensions.  What  they 
aU  other  considerations  recede  into  the  back-  ,^j^^  ^^^  us  iTmote  valuable  and  neoessar^ 

ground  behind  this.  than  what  we  receive  from  them.    The  complete 

In   connection   with    its  comment  on   the  cutting  off  of  negotiations  would  leave  us  where 

first  American   note   the  Hamburger  Nach-  we  are.    America  would  only  be  able  to  damage 

richun  makes  the  following  plea  in  defense  ."•^''L'^^r.rgel^'pC^'l^nheVt:! 

of  German  submarine  warfare:  gerous  deeds  of  war  from  America  are  not  to  be 

feared   because   they   are   not   possible.     Also  we 

The  German  tubmarine  is  only  one  fruit,  the  ^^  not  forget  certain  interior  difficulties  in  Amer- 

Uttft,  of  the  science  of  thipbuilding  and  the  use  >ca.    That  is  another  side  of  die  business.     On 

•I  explotives.     When    gunpowder   was   invented  *«  «*.^««^  *and,   any   stopping  of  the   submanne 

the  entire  system  of  warfare  and  of  safety  had  ^*^  »^  w>ly  for  die  tmn^  would  have  vaou  im- 

t»  undergo  change.     At  that  time,  in  the  begin-  portant   results.     Any   orders  to  submanne  com- 

mog  of  thit   development,   many   persons   remon-  ni«nders  to  conform  to  any  formal  conditions  laid 

•Iraud  against  the  use  of  such  changed  means  of  <*own  by  mtemauonal  law  would  mean  hindering 

warfare,  and  Ludovico  Ariosto  speaks  in  glowing  «hcir  actions  and  making  the  submanne  war  an 

veries  his  curie  against  the  gun  as  an  implement  «rapp:  /««».  «  k>nd  of  screen  behmd  whidi  one 

of  warfare.    The  human  spirit  of  invention   did  ^^^^  J"«v«  obediently  to  withdraw  with  apologiet. 

not  suffer  itself  to  be  arrested,  and  humanity  rcc-  The  German  undersea  war  is  no  unprovisatioa 

Mcilcd  itself  to  the  innovations  and  the  changed  or  «"<*den  capnce.  but  a  well-considered  measure 

ctndntL  o°   ^   great  scale.    On   a   great  scale,  therefore, 

One  result  of  the  invention  of  gunpowder  was  ""»*  }^  **>«  practical  carrying  out  of  the  meaiura 

the  CMftnictioo  of  steel  ships  with  their  mighty  ^{  »«  "  ^o  ^  «?  apparatus  of  great  value,    W^ 

SBfl,   and   a  still   furdier  development  was   the  ^?   German  Empire,  in  this  great  struggle  for 

rrman  tubmarines,  with  their  wide  radius  of  existence,  decides  to  take  such  steps,  then  there  is 

activity.    Humanity  must  accustom   itself  to  the  °<>  drawing  back. 

one  aa  well  as  to  the  other,  even  as,  in  fact,  it..  ,  nf^t  • 
bat  accustomed  itself  to  the  battle  with  explo-  After  the  receipt  at  Beiim  of  the  seoond 
fivft^  even  to  airships  and  aeroplanes  that  throw  note  from  President  Wilson  diere  wis  a 
bonba.  Ve^  finally  even  to  the  French  stink-  marked  change  in  the  tone  of  German  news- 
bombs.  Only  when  the  German  troops  brought  -,«,^-  or»«%r«-.%«.  /»«  «.k«  :o«..«  li«r »■■■>■>  «.k« 
•till  more  effective  asphyxiating  gases  to  bear  uA>n  ^^^^  comment  on  the  issue  bet^^recn  the 
the  French  did  the  clamor  of  woe  begin  to  i«-  two  countnes.  Thus  the  general  director 
aound.  We  cannot  assume  that  the  Government  of  the  Loitf/ /fitx^^^^.Eugen'Zimmermann, 
at  Washington,  in  the  friendship  which  it  empha-  said  in  his  journal  on  June  13: 
•ises  in  its  note,  wishes  to  appropriate  to  itself 

the  Pharisaical  French  indignation  simply  because  p^sident  Wilson  desires  nothmg  more  and  nodi- 

"  iSu*  "'•u^''  .    ^*''"'«"  "*«•"»  °*  warfare.  j^g  !„,  ^y,^^  .„  understanding  between  Gennany 

The  submarines  are  warships  as  well   as  any  ^nj  England  concerning  the  forms  of  marittme 

others,  only  they  are  new  and  bring  with  them  ^.rfare,  which  at  the  same  dme  will  inttife  the 

ntw  concomitant   phenomena.     Whereas  cruisers  ^f^jy  „£  American  passengers.    The  task  is  oil 

that  sail  on  the  sea  give  warning  by  their  mere  Hgh^^  considering  the  development  of  naval  war, 

appearance,    other    means    of    warning    are    fur-  1,^^  jj  ^an  be  solved  if  all  interests  display  good- 

nished    for    the    submarines.     We    have    applied  y^(\\                                                           «-    ^  * 
tliem. 

rp.  ,  ^  I  r^  _  Herr  Zimmermann   proposed,   as  a  new 

I  he  general  tenor  of  German  press  com-  y^^  ^^  „^^j  operation^,  that  passengen  oo 

ment  on  President  W.lson  s  first  note  .s  m-  ^^j     ^j^^        j^     ^^^  '^^  identificat.^  md 

djcated  by  the  followmg  paragraph  from  the  ^^.^^  und^the  government  guarantee  tiot 

rossucht-£.eitung:  ^^^  ^^^  unarmed  should  receive  proper  coo- 

.^  .       .  J    .    t  .    .      .     1.        L  sideration  at  the'  hands  of  subntarine  com- 

If  America  succeeds  in  brinemK  it  about  that  _.-_  j.„        c..„i. • u  

British  merchant  vessels  shall  no  longer  sail  un-  zanders.       Such    a    compromise,    howcv^, 

der  false  flags,  that  England  shall  cease  arming  would   also   involve  the  withdrawal  of  the 

merchant   vessels,    and   that   contraband   cargoes  British  Admiralty's  instruction  to  merchant* 

•hall  no  longer  be  protected  by  American  passen-  men  to  attack  and  ram  submarines  on  sisllt. 

S^r*^3.  f  .i:rd'e.r :^  l^iU  .Sla^r;".?     ,Th«  ^«^'*/««'  edited  by  Theodor  wSf, 

into  more  humane  channels.  advocates  the  creation  of  an  advisory  ONlfH 

If  America  fails  to  influence  Great  Britain  thus,  cil  to  the  German  Foreign  Office  in  tiriikh 

the  United  States  will  have  to  put  up  with  sub-  former    Ministers   and    Secretaries   of   For- 

manne  war  as  at  present  waged.    She  must  take  -,;---,  Affoi'rc    AmK«oe«J^*«  •^A  l^.^:^^  -.  _- 

care  that  her  citiieM  enter  as  little  into  the  naral  ^«"    x  .?'V^'^***^?Ti  1"*  ^***^  S??* 

war  tone  as  they  would  into  the  firing  line  near  ^^  ^}  ^^  Rcidistag  shall  have  seatu   TlW| 

Arras,  Lille,  or  Praemysl.  he  thinks,  would  be  a  suitaUe  method  te 


^ 
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giving  German  diplomaqr  adequate  author-  British  ships,  perhaps  with  the  intention  of  insur- 

ity  and  prestige  at  home,  and  would  result  '"«  the  freightage  of  ammunition  and  other  war 

.,             •!              /                   a*  ^  materials  tor  our  enemies. 
m  the  avoidance  oi  new  connicts. 

Referring  to   President  Wilson's  demand  The  Frankfurter  Nachrichten  proposes,  as 

that  the  Allies  and  non-combatants  shall  not  a   method    for   modifying   the    hardships   of 

be   endangered    by   submarine   warfare,    the  submarine  warfare,   that  the  United   States 

Kreuzzeitung  says  that  the  mild  form  of  the  Government    consent    to    the    stationing    of 

President's  note  cannot  conceal  the  gravity  German  commissioners  in  American  ports  to 

of  the  situation  and  that  it  reveals  that  Presi-  examine   ships   sailing    for    Europe,    so   that 

dent  Wilson   has  not  the  slightest  compre-  those  which  carry  no  armaments,  munitions, 

hension  of  the  German  standpoint  nor  the  or  troops  may  be  exempt  from  attack  by  Ger- 

situation  which  has  compelled  Germany  to  man  submarines. 

act  as  she  has  done:  As  a  precedent  for  such  action  the  Nach- 

.  .    ^     ,     ^           -  richten   cites  the   fact   that  similar  commis- 

Americans  who  want  to   visit  England  can  do  .                             •    ^   •      j    u      *.u      t>   '^.'^u    r^^ 

"fu    ♦  -«^-^«:oKu  A^^»^^  r.„  At,*r:^,„  «u:,,.  sioners  are  mamtamed  by  the  British  Cjov- 

90  Without  appreciable  danger  on  American  snips  ^ 

that  have  pledged  themselves  to  carry  no  contra-  ernment  in  various  neutral  countries  to  ex- 
band,  a  pledge  that  can  easily  be  verified  by  Ger-  amine  and  certify  with  regard  to  cargoes 
man  consular  officials.  bound  to  neutral  ports. 

band  and  possibly  are  armed  and,  in  conformity  Bernhard  says  that  not  one  ot  the  essential 
with  the  orders  of  the  British  Admirahy,  attempt  differences      between      Germany      and      the 
to  ram  submarines,  this  demand  of  the  note  it  is  United  States  has  been  removed  by  the  ex- 
impossible  to  fulfil.    If  we  are  to  give  in  to  the  change  of  notes* 
demands  of  the   note,   Great   Britain   first  would  ^ 

have  to  make  serious  changes  in  its  previous  America  told  us  she  would  take  the  initiative 
practises  and  guarantee  the  changes  satisfactorily.  *  in  preventing  England  from   a   future  misuse  of 

President   Wilson   must   busy   himself   about   this  naval  warfare.    This  we   greeted  thankfully.     If 

next.     He  must  be   able   to  comprehend   that  we  America's    representations    are    unsuccessful,    she 

are    not   going  to   let   submarine   warfare   out  of  may    repeat    them.      Whether    the    German    sub- 

our   hand   as  a   weapon   in   order  that  American  marine  warfare  can  be  moderated  depends  solely 

travelers  may  cross  without  danger  to  Europe  on  on  the  attitude  of  England. 


TRUE  GERMAN-AMERICANISM 

IN  repelling  the  charge  of  unfairness  pre-  to  it    Perhaps  there  is  gathering  prospectively  a 
ferred  by  Professor  Edouard  Meyer,  of  gradual  reaction  toward  the  other  direction.    To 

Berlin,  against  Harvard  Uniye^ity,  Profes-  ffieTn. 'Vh'i'U.ion'  ^^^r^txyT^^S^TL 
sor  Kuno  rrancke,  Curator  or  the  Lrermanic  most  effective  and  judicious  way  of  actually  bring- 
Museum  of  Harvard,  who  is  both  a  native  ing  about  this  change? 

German  and   an  .^erican  citizen,  has  set  i„  professor  Francke's  opinion  the  most 

forth,  in  a  remarkable  pamphlet,  his  opinion  ineffective  and  injudicious  way  would  be  the 

as  to  the  problem  of  the  German-American  ^„^   recommended   by   the   "German-Amcr- 

and  especially  of  the  German  scholar  work-  ;^^^    National    Alliance,"    which    Professor 

mg  at  an  American  university  in  the  present  p^^^^^e  describes  as  "the  attempt  to  trans- 

world  situation.    This  pamphlet  was  printed  j^^^  ^^^  „^^.^„^,  differences  of  the  Euro- 

in  German,  but  an  English  translation  ap-  ^^^             ^^e  internal  politics  of  the 

pears  in  the  New  York  Times  ior  June  6  United  States." 

u-^  the  outset.   Professor  Francke  nriakes  ^his  is  his  reason  for  considering  the  pro- 

this  candid  ^niission  regarding  the  dominant  j    ^f    ^^    German-American    National 

scntmicnt  of  the   American    public    at   this  ^n;^^^^  ^  blunder: 
time: 

If  the   American   political   system   has  one   ad- 

Sarely  we  may  not  deny  the  fact  that  the  public  vantage  over  those  of  most  European  states,  it  is 

opinion  of  America  in  its  overwhelming  majority  this,  that  it  has  till  now  kept  free  from  separatist 

has  been  on   the  side  of  England   and  its   allies  tendencies  based  on  the  championing  of  particular 

from  the  beginning  of  the  war  till  to-dav.    What-  nationalities.   There    is   in    the    United    States   no 

ever  may  be  the  reasons  for  this  regrettable  fact, —  Polish,  no  Irish,  no  Czechish  question ;  and  every 

the  English  foundations  of  all  public  institutions  attempt  to  create  such  an  issue  based  on  nation- 

in  America,  the  common  language,  the  far-reach-  alities  would  be  repudiated  by  the  overwhelming 

ing  influeooe  of  the  English  press,  the  dominating  majority    of    the    American    people    as    a    crime 

world  power  of  English  trade, — we  cannot  change  against  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  political 

this  fact  in  a  moment;  we  must  reconcile  ourselves  life  of  the  New  World.    A  party  that  would  put 
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itself   in   the  service  of  such   a   separatist  race-  for  the  gigantic  struggle  of  the  German  peo- 

politics  would  be  proscribed  by  all  the  other  parties  pi^.  f^^  its  existence  fall  into  the  background 

as   un-American    and   a   danger   to  the   state,   and  %    e         ^u   •      j    -»    -.  -^  — -.u*  ^u-.*. 

would  have  no  chance  whatsoever  of  co6pe;ating  be/ore  their  duty  to    omit    everything    that 

in  any  positive  way  in  the  great  public  problems,  might  engulf  their  new  Fatherland,  without 

_.     -  T-.        1  11         J  /  11  compelling  necessity,  in  the  European  chaos." 

Professor  Francke  states  clearly  and  fully       Another  motive  that  animated   Professor 

the  grounds  upon  which  he  objects  to  this  prancke  was  this: 
proposal.     Looking  at  the  matter  from  the 

German  as  well  as  the  American  viewpoint,  Not  only  by  pointing  out  actually  and  free  from 
he  s'ivs*  exaggeration  what  Germany  has  contributed  to 
'*^  '  human  progress,  but  also  and  above  all  in  quiet 
It  was  necessary  to  declare  publicly  that  an  em-  cooperation  in  the  upbuilding  of  American  life  lie» 
bargo  on  arms  exports  on  the  part  of  America  «^5  wmning  strength  of  the  German  elennent  in 
would  be  a  step  directed  indubitably  against  Eng-  th»8  country.  For  this  cooperation  includes  all 
land,  which  carried  with  it  the  possibilities  of  a  ^^^^  w*^»ch  is  the  best  in  the  German  spirit 
conflict  with  England.  I  do  not  consider  it  beyond  t»  r  t^  i  i  i  r 
the  realm  of  possibility;  indeed,  I  hope  that  if  Professor  Francke  looks  forward  to  a  time 
England  continues  to  exploit  its  rule  of  the  sea  so  when  Americans  of  all  parties  and  every 
ruthlessly  and  to  disregard  so  constantly  the  rights  racial  descent  will  unite  in  the  wish  for  the 
of  the  United  States  as  a  neutral  as  in  the  last  ^  i  i*  i  ^  e  i_  ^  mi  t 
few  months,  such  a  radical  change  in  the  sentiment  establishment  of  a  peace  that  Will  assure  for 
toward  England  will  take  place  that  the  public  Germany  the  maintenance  of  its  soil  and  the 
opinion  of  America  will  demand  an  embargo  on  guaranteeing  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas. 
the  export  of  arms.  It  will  then  demand  it  as  a  ^^gj,  ^^^y^  ^  ^  jg  achieved  "it  Will,  above 
defensive  measure  to  compel  England  to  respect  n  t  ^i  ^  i_  r  •  ^  •  i_ 
the  American  trade  interest,  and  interests,  as  a  ^H,  be  the  task  of  science  tO  tie  anew  the 
neutral.  But  to  demand  it  through  the  "German-  bonds  between  America  and  Germany." 
American  National  Alliance"  as  an  act  of  hu- 
manity and  justice  toward  Germany, — that  can  An  intellectual  isolation  can  certainly  not  be  to 
merely  evoke  from  American  quarters  the  remark  the  interest  of  Germany.  Even  ir  Profettor 
that  German  arms  manufacturers  in  the  last  de-  Meyer's  view,  that  Frenchmen,  Englishmen,  Bel- 
cades, — in  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  the  Balkan  gians,  and  Japanese  are  at  the  moment  more  wel- 
confusion,  and  elsewhere, — have  taken  a  leading  come  at  Harvard  than  Germans  were  correct  (at 
and  conspicuous  part  in  supplying  warring  na-  it  is  not),  then  Germany  should  strive  all  the  naore 
tions  with  ammunition  and  war  material  of  every  to  have  also  German  representatives  of  science 
sort  without  this  having  been  considered  in  Ger-  participating  in  the  work  of  giving  a  visible  ex* 
many  a  violation  of  the  dictates  of  humanity  and  pression  to  the  unity  of  modem  civilization.  Our 
justice.  As  is  known,  the  German  Government  task  will  be  not  only  to  heal  physical  wounds,  and 
has  made  no  such  demand,  but  confines  itself  to  to  restore  devastated  lands,  but  above  all  to  build 
pointing  out  the  good  right  of  the  United  States  up  again  the  empire  of  the  spirit,  which  includes 
to  protect  its  own  trade  interests  against  England  all  races  and  all  lands.  And  where  could  this  re* 
through  such  an  act  building  be  undertaken  more  auspiciously  than' 
^  .  r  1  Ti  r  T^  1  *^*^*  *"  America?  But  we  Germans  may  not 
Cjoing  a  step  farther.  Professor  Francke  keep  aloof  from  this  rebuilding;  if  for  no  other 
maintains  that  the  Germans  of  America  are,  reason  than  for  the  sake  of  the  children  of  Ger- 
in  the  first  place,  Americans,  and  that  "if  they  man-American   parents,  who  must  not  grow  up 

are  set   face   to   face   with   tWi^  hitter  choice    ^"^   ^^^   thought  that  Germany  is   a   self-cziled 
are  set  race  to  race  witn  tnis  Ditter  cnoice   gtrang^r  among  the  races  and  has  no  community 

they  are  ready  to  let  even  their  sympathies   with  the  ideals  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 


PATRIOTISM    VS.    COSMOPOLITANISM 

PROFESSOR   AGATHON   AALL,   of  individual  morality  are  ruthlessly  violated. 
the     University     of     Christiania,     dis- 
cusses in  the  Norwegian   review,  Samiiden,  ^}  is  wrong  to  lie,--of  course.     But  treacheiy 

the  contrast  and   conflict  between   the   two  f "l/"L7*ri  "wn '^,nt^  tlV.7^^i/l 

.,,,.,,            ,    .                                           -  terests  or  one  s  own  country  demand  them.     It  is 

ideals  which  have  their  respective  centers  of  wrong  to  be  selfish.     But  there  is  nothing  except 

gravity  in  national  self-sufficiency  and  a  sense  praise  to  be  heard  on  behalf  of  the  selfishness  dutt 

of   universal    humanity.       The   basis   of   his  ?«r^«*  one's  country.     It  is  a  sin  for  one  huoMD 

article  is  the  fact  that    i;n  far   wh#»ni*vpr  fhn^^  "^'"^  ^  *^'"    another.     But  the  morality  of  wir 

article  is  tne  lact  tnat,  so  tar,  wnenever  tnose  commands:  Thou  shalt  kill. 

two  ideals  have  been  placed  m  hostile  op- 
position to  each  other,  cosmopolitanism  has  These  facts  lead  the  writer  to  wonder 
been  rudely  brushed  aside.  In  this  connec-  whether  there  may  be  something  wrong  at 
tion  he  points  out  that  whenever  militant  the  very  root  of  patriotism ;  whether,  in  a 
patriotism  asserts  itself  as  it  does  in  rime  word,  it  might  be  necessary  to  seek  its  total 
of    war,    the    commandments    of    ordinary,  abolishment     Analyzing  it.  historically^  ht 
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shows  how  our  present  ideas  run  back  to  the  and  institutions  to  be  found  all  over  the 
days  of  Hellas  and  Rome,  and  he  suggests  world,  some  of  them  having  come  into  being 
that  the  trouble  may  not  lie  in  patriotism  as  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  war:  the 
such,  but  in  our  failure  to  develop  our  Union  of  Democratic  Control  in  England, 
patriotic  ideas  and  ideals  in  keeping  with  which  has  for  its  object  to  insure  a  just  set- 
the  evolutionary  changes  noticeable  in  every-  tlement  when  the  time  for  peace  has  come; 
thing  else.  the  Union  of  the  New  Fatherland  in  Ger- 

The  patriotism  of  Hellas  was  that  of  a  many,  which  aims  to  oppose  all  thoughts  of 
small  group  of  people,  feeling  themselves  land-grabbing;  the  international  peace  organ, 
set  apart  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  The  Truth,  started  in  Switzerland;  the 
was,  on  the  whole,  the  narrow  ideal  of  a  League  of  Neutral  Countries,  which  has  its 
narrow  sphere  of  life.  The  patriotism  of  headquarters  at  Lugano  and  aims  at  work- 
Rome  began  in  the  same  fashion,  its  sepa-  ing  for  universal  disarmament ;  the  Women's 
ratistic  character  being  even  more  strongly  Peace  Conference  recently  held  at  the 
marked.  But  with  the  growth  of  Roman  Hague,  and  the  Anti-War  Council  formed 
empire  followed  the  growth  of  Roman  ideas  in  Holland. 

and  ideals,  and  it  was  Rome  that  gave  to  Finally  he  turns  to  his  own  country  with 
the  world  that  Roman  law,  which  was  based  the  question  what  it  can  do  to  promote  and 
on  the  conception  of  certain  ideas  of  right  hasten  this  change  of  ideals,  whereby  a  new, 
and  justice  as  common  to  all  human  beings,  non-militant  patriotism  is  to  be  established, 

— a  patriotism  that  does  not  have  to  conflict 

Since  that  time,  changed  conditions  have  revo-  with  the  growing  sense  of  cosmopolitanism, 
lutionized  the  entire  life  of  man.  To  a  Greek  it  He  points  to  the  Norwegian  Nobel  Founda- 
"was  plain  that  all  civilization  must  have  its  roots   .•  _  •   *.  j  u     ^u     c*.     ^u*        r       ^u 

within  Hellas.  But  try  to  analyze  the  cultural  ^»0"'  appomted  by  the  Storthmg  for  the  pur- 
core  of  a  modern  Scandinavian,  for  instance,  and  POse  of  awardmg  the  Nobel  peace  prize,  and 
see  what  you  get:  a  conglomeration  of  spiritual  he  suggests  that  the  time  may  have  arrived 
factors  springing  from  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  when  it  would  be  better  for  the  foundation 
compass.  There  arc  Protestant  consciousness  tied  4.^  «j«,.^4.  „  ,^^<^^  ^^«^4.^„^4.;„^  .^^iU^A  ^c 
to  the  name  of  Luther;  yearning*  for  political  *»  a^oPt  »  mO"  constructive  method  of 
freedom  connecting  themselves  historically  with  the  working. 

great  French  Revolution;  artistic  ideals  stamped  Under  the  terms  laid  down  by  the  foun- 
hf  Michael  Angelo  or  Beethoven ;  an  alternately  der,  it  is  not  necessary  to  distribute  the  prize 
S^if  «jd  esth^c  life-view  having  its  models  in  ^very  year.  In  fact,  it  may  be  permitted  to 
Goethe,   Kant,   Rousseau,   Ibsen;    a   scientific  and  i^r  u/* 

historical  outlook  CD  life  founded  by  Darwin,  Spen-  accumulate  for  as  much  as  five  years  at  a 
oer,  Helmholtz;  a  conception  of  the  soul  worked  Stretch.  The  will  of  Alfred  Nobel  contains 
oat  by  Wundt;  and  so  on.  also  the  express  provision  that  the  work  on 

behalf  of  universal  peace  may  be  carried  out 

The  old  barriers  between  distinct  groups  in  any  way  the  foundation  may  deem  fit,  and 
of  human  beings  are  being  broken  down,  more  particularly  by  means  of  scientific  re- 
whilc  new  ties  and  connections  arc  inces-  search  and  popular  education.  With  this  in 
santly  being  built.  Among  the  factors  enter-  mind,  the  writer  proposes  that  a  fund  of 
ing  most  conspicuously  into  this  work  of  sufficient  size  be  raised  by  the  withholding 
unification,  the  writer  mentions  modern  sy&-  of  the  peace  prize  for  several  years, — the 
terns  of  communication,  modem  science,  prize  amounting  to  about  $40,000  a  year, — 
modem  art,  the  intemational  trades-union  and  that  the  accruing  fund  be  used  along  the 
movement,  and  the  gradual  leveling  of  man-  lines  suggested  by  the  founder  himself.  For 
ncrs,  customs,  and  conditions  of  life.  And  this  purpose,  it  would  be  possible  to  add  for- 
finally  he  points  out  that  the  idea  of  patriot-  eign  members  to  the  Nobel  Institute,  which 
ism  comprises  two  different  elements:  that  of  has  already  been  established  at  Christiania, 
focal  selfishness,  and  that  of  sentimental  and  thus  to  build  up  a  vast  international  or- 
attachment  to  the  region  with  which  our  ear-  ganization,  by  which  public  opinion  in  every 
licst  impressions  and  experiences  arc  con-  civilized  country  might  be  powerfully  influ- 
ncctcd.    A  process  of  evolution  has  already  cnced. 

been  started,  he  thinks,  by  which  the  former  "The  test  of  a  feeling  is  furnished  by  the 
clement  is  being  gradually  eliminated  from  deeds  springing  from  it,"  says  Professor  Aall 
our  conception  of  patriotism,  while  the  latter  in  conclusion.  "Patriotism  must  face  that 
clement  remains  and  must  always  remain.       test,  too.     Patriotism  should  prompt  a  people 

In  proof  of  his  belief  that  humanity  will  to  seek  an  honorable  solution  of  the  problems 
soon  be  ready  for  a  new  form  of  patriotism,  particularly  its  own.  And  Norway  has,  once 
one  that  implies^  no  hostility  to  other  human  for  all,  tumed  its  attention  toward  the  prob- 
groupSy  he  mentions  a  number  of  movements  lem  of  universal  peace." 
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ITALY'S  TERRITORIAL  DEMANDS 

\N    Anv!(   bv    SigiHir    A.    Quinticri    in  ibe   Iiati»n   popuUiion,  which  ha*  ibandoned  is 

RhU:^   jfuiU^    (Ronifl.    written    on  ''><  le«  ««rp.mDg  Sl.v<  Ae  rudirnent.ry  .gri- 

h,   -                                J     ■  ■         .^  cultural    dcTelopmenl    of    the    interior,    and    hu 

.Uy  s   nionicntons   drcijion   to  „„,.,j  j^„„  ^^„j  ,^  „„,  „  ,,  „  „,ry  oa 

i:'.gf  hcrwl:  0:1  the-  side  Ol   thf  Triple  En-  commerM    ind    ihu.    tnjoj-   a    fErriier    degree   of 

T^tf  ^ynvfr;!,  s::vf#  evidence  Ot  an  evception-  p'^^pwii*"-   in   '^   ^amt   way   and    for   iht   mat 

S   vleAT  percrrtion  oi  the  dilSailtiw  to  be  rea«M:*  ihauhe  Gr«k»  of  Macedonia  have  givM 

.                -                  ;                     ;   I   -  up  the  inleTiOT  ot  that  counlrv  to  the  Buleariani. 

^.■o■.;~«rfa.  of:,  ...  c.-«  ol  a  succ<silul  is-  ',,.  ,j,  <™„,„;.,  .ri,i„--,k„  b„i,,  „"   ,„|, 

■*  J"  ■   ■■■*'  "  ■'■'-  hit  dfdined.  at  i»  but  i(»  true,  thij  ii  not  becaiW 

Thf  w  r::f  r  rivosiiizes  that  the  oppressive  it   ha;  been  cut  oB  by  the  Auiirian  port*  m  the 

'-:^.'!(r  o*  A::str:J::   rule.  ii:  certain  diree-  Adi:a;ic.     It   ha;   der[ca*<'d   for  the   lame   reatoa 

...J    i. ..  v'.  ■    ,.  "t , , .1  ,„  *  "      *  1  „(!-.-,  ,„  ,\,f  !hai  ba»   made  the   pen  of  Venice,  two  ceniuriet 

■...S.  .  ^-     ...  .1      ..L-t  Oi.e  £^W  enevt  11    the  ^^^.^^  \-  ,hU  region,  iww  ^arcely  able  » 

■£-..-:^S   --.h-ib:;?,'.  bj    those  01   Italian  blood.  .^:,:    ,he    cwnprt-tion   of   Trie«e,    and    Veneriaa 

T  :':r:s  \c:>  oppression  hi<  kept  ahve  their  fv^mnjen-e.  -.hat  or«  mottopolized  the  trade  of  tW 

r-.o;:c;-   to   Irj!y.  while  ;:!iJer  the  jrnerous  loint    hat    now    w   depend    upon    the   (ubiidiei 

.            1.   .....     w          .   ...            ..                   ...  x>'l!  r«ntneie:a!  actiTJiv  of  Triette,  which  com- 

^^,-                                       t            »'i»  r^'e*   «*  vK^c*r!<*"j*;v  mtb  our  mercanuje   TDanoCr 

;    ::i..:-V.    spr-rre.    i:-.>:    whe:e    the    Italiin  v^^    ;.,    ^.^    ;_    ,i^   .Aujtrian   hinterland.     T** 

"f-ij:?   is  <:.ll   !j:i;fl\    r.:.i::':a;:ieil,   the   in-  !:a-i«  «Ki.-:-.  jrivecJ"  from  ibe  Htingarian  plain* 

:^.:i-rs    >.i-.r    bf.vve    e"T:>e:v    French    in  Srds  »r  o-;:*:  Ir.  Trie«e.  directed  largely  by  gor- 

•  .   .!                  ,■         s-            .-V   .  tTT.T.t-:   cv:r>-.    »~J    bv    larorable   cuMoma  aM 

.  -■<■-:.      .A:   :-.e  Si::-e  t;:;-e  ^:eT.O^  Quin-  j^,„  ,,c-,::,:i™s     ThJ,  trade  would  not  b.  tiaM- 

;-      -     ■::   .-. ;>;*.-sf.-.   ti-   ch.irpr   the   .A-.:stnan  '•t;.,±  ;,.  -^  i-*   ;>,»  anaciaiion  oi  Trieste,  for  tk 

■■■■:""""■;■:    "-^  .:'-.    r.;-.:'"^    i?r:",e    ~".:ib.    e>:v>-  al1:^::^   <-i   »'.'.   the   port*  00   the   Dilmaiian  eoatf 

.-     ,.    -  l_"-rti«-;-ti    llilv,"     Ol  "  «;■;*«-*   dependent  upon  the  economic  policy  rf 

.  .;  V      --,;!                           '  'bt    *:aw    pmemlng   the   tiourre*   of   supply,   aad 

■'          ^■''  ;h««  >ou7i*s  wMi'id  be  provided  with  hxiw  oibef 

_       ._       _         ._^_         ^.               »        ■      1         .  '■'■-■■*-  rf-''^='5rJ  let  by  political  aigeDcin. 

-    ■.-■r'i  it:^x-''t'7^.U--y-t*^IxU*:irc  --I  T-rr-.:r!j:   to   the   territorial   esrtcnsion  re- 

T.-  :•:  jrir^f  ;m:  ri.;  :iitr  r'.xcc  x"  iW-.p  >;u:rc«  by  Iraly.  Signor  QiiiniieH  defina  tliB 

<    •;-ir,-    -^t   :t.::;:  mi   :r»;  ihti   ire  Thva^H  \v::h-.:T  soTiienhal  n*rTW»"er  limits  diui  tboW 

;■>*  ";     ■;  ■■*  '■-■■'.  --■"''^  ■-■»*  ^  P'f--  ]:triv  »  he  esahli^Md  hv  An  ItJiwi  Gar- 

r  -^T-V-  ''r:^  ";V^:t  'S-r  ^.-^"p^  ^i'.A^ril*  t"^"^rit  shojld  it  erenniJly  6nd  itKlf  in 

.-;   ■:   .-!        -.:;   =..T!   :r;f7er*;»«  ciaraiier  o;  i  lysitiivi  to  dktitt  torn  to  Amtria, — tl- 
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ways  subject,  indeed,  to  a  possible  veto  on  the  its  defense  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea.    We  ask 

part  of   Russia.      These   minimum   require-  'his  of  Austria,  just  as  we  would  of  any  other 

ments  are  thus  presented:  ^'^ssTon's     ""^     '"""'*     "*  "  *"  "" 

We  confine  ourselves  to  what  is  incontestably  .„The  Strait  of  Otranto  for  us^  in  a  more  limited 

our   right,   putting   aside   a   century-old    tradition  *^^"\ '»  ."'^'•.."'k  ^l\^  ^'^"'i"  "  ^°'  ** 

which  renders  es^cially  dear  to  us  certain  parts  ^"f'"*!'    "  "■"..^»  .**"=  ^"j''^"''  °^<'"'  «"'"" 

of    the    Dalmatian    territory;    but   we   demand    a  P?"'-  ^^  s"PPo«'ng  base  of  our  squadrons  in  case 

reasonable  compensation  in  view  of  the  size  of  ^  "'"'  .?"*".?  ^  n  ,"°u^'"^  "  ^'T  u"'' 
our  population,  and  also  on  account  of  the  great  ^"^  ^^VTJ  1)^  became  a  nation  she  has 
and  important  center,  of  commerce  and  industry  "^"  '"'f'J""'  ?"*  '5'  asp.rat.ons  of  her  ne.gh- 
on  our  side  of  the  Adriatic,  while  the  Dalmatian  •>!"■.*•  and  that  r.ght  of  nat.onal.ty  we  have  pro- 
coast  only  offers  a  few  scattered  towns  and  half-  ''^'"""^  '»'  ourselvles  we  have  respected  for 
deserted  islands,  and,  moreover,  because  of  the  r^f^'  in-  .01 
fact  that  we  are  exposed  toward  the  East  so  long  ^J^^  assurances  we  shall  give  to  the  Slays  are 
as  our  domain  has  not  reached  its  proper  geo-  more  significant  than  those  which,  accordmg  to 
graphical  frontiers.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  an  ade-  ^^^lal  journals,  have  been  offered  to  us  from  Pet- 
quate  compensation  for  these  disadvantages,  but  rograd,  because  they  are  confirmed  by  the  conduct 
looking  exclusively  to  the  safety  of  the  Adriatic,  we  have  observed  whenever  we  have  had  an  op- 
we  can  confine  ourselves  to  asking  for  the  Strait  portunity  to  support  the  demands  or  give  our  vote 
of  Otraoto  and  the  adjacent  territory  requisite  for  in  favor  of  oppressed  peoples. 


ITALY'S  TROUBLES  IN  TRIPOLI 

WRITING  before  Italy's  declaration  of  necessity  of  concentrating  all  her  available 

war  against  Austria,  the  political  edi-  resources  at  home  to  overcome  or  resist  Aus- 

tor  of  Rassegna  Nazionale   (Rome),  while  tria,    renders    this    a    very   great    peril    and 

deprecating   the   intemperate   zeal   of   many  raises  the  question  whether  in  her  effort  to 

who    advocated    Italy's   interference   in   the  enlarge  her  territory  at  the  expense  of  her 

great   conflict,   takes   occasion   to   formulate  powerful  neighbor,  Italy  may  not  have  risked 

very    emphatically    the    legitimate    expecta-  the  loss  of  territory  already  secured  at  great 

doiis  of  that   country  as  to  territorial  ex-  cost   of   blood   and   treasure.      As   the   sig- 

pansion.    Treating  of  this  he  says:  nificance  of  this  Tripolitan  insurrection  has 

Now  that  the  question  of  Italy's  neutrality  has  ^^^^n    generally    overlooked,    the    following 

reached  a  critical  stage,  we  must  hope  that  the  trustworthy   data   are   both   interesting  and 

govcriunent,  before  making  its  final  decision  will  important: 
have  taken  every  step  to  ensure  the  realization  of 

our  national  aspirations  to  the  fullest  possible  ex-  As    a  .  rule,    colonial    conquests    furnish    for    a 

tent.     Whether  by  peaceful  or  by  war-like  means,  number   of  years    disagreeable    surprises    for   the 

there    can   be   no   doubt   that   the   destiny   of   our  colonizing    power,    as    our    neighbors    across    the 

unredeemed    territory    on    the    Adriatic    must    be  Alps  have  experienced  in  Tunis,  and  especially  in 

definitely  determined.  Algeria.     This   consideration   does   not,   however, 

We    trust,   however,    that   other   problems    also  in  the  least  lessen  the  bitter  reflections  aroused  by 

will    be    solved    m    accordance    with    our   special  ^hat  has  recently  happened  in  Tripoli,  just  as  the 

interests.     Thus  wc   trust  that  there  will   be   re-  region   seemed   to  be   finally   pacified.     The   last 

served  for  us,  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  Egean,  conflict,  at  Sirta,  has  assumed  a  notable  importance, 

and  in  Asia  Minor,  a  share  proportionate  to  the  both  because  of  the  treachery  on  a  large  scale  of 

requirements  of  our  position;  wc  trust,  moreover,  the   irregular   native   auxiliaries,   and   because   of 

that  the  significant  campaign  of  a  not  unimportant  the  sad  number  of  victims  who  died  the  death  of 

section  of  the  Russian   press   against  our  aspira-  heroes  in  the  unequal  combat, 

tions   in  the  Adriatic  and  the  Balkans,  does  not  xhe  rebellion  of  a  part  of  the  native  popula- 

truly   represent  the  ideas  of  the  Russian  Govern-  tion,    beginning    in    the    interior    and    gradually 

roent.     Above  all,  we  trust  that  those  upon  whom  spreading  toward  the  coast,  is  of  extreme  gravity, 

rests    the    tremendous    responsibility    of    guiding  ^nj  jt  i,  indeed  to  be  deplored  that  the  necessities 

the  destinies  of  our  native  land  will  know  how  ^f  the  international  situation  have  not  allowed  us 

to  safeguard  our  country  for  the  future,  so  as  to  to    take   immediate    and    severe    repressive   meas- 

prevent  any  eventual    rearrangement  of  the  map  u^es,    which    would    perhaps    have    checked    this 

of   Europe   to  our   disadvantage,    leaving   us,   to-  dangerous    movement    at    the    very    outset      As, 

morrow,  isolated  and  unsupported  in  the  midst  of  however,   we   did  not  wish   to  send  troops   from 

rival  and  distrustful  nations.  our  national   territory  and  were  even  obliged  to 

.  retire  our  garrisons  from  the  interior  and  to  mo- 

The   writer   then   turns   to   an   cspeaaily  mentarily  confine  our  effective  occupation  to  the 

unfortunate   circumstance   for    Italy   at    the  zone  along  the  coast,  it  was  inevitable  that  with 

present  critical  period,  namely,  that  her  re-  populations  accustomed  to  yield  only  to  force  our 

Y  w*,  ••.  %.               K^        '     .     ,.  -^^                       ,  retirement  should  seem  a  confession  of  weakness, 

cent    conquests     m     1  npoh     are     seriously  ^^d  should  therefore  give  greater  encouragement 

menaced  by  a  native  uprising.    The  supreme  to  the  insurgents. 
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We  shall  now  be  forced  to  traverse  again  the  that  only  spasmodic  efforts  have  been  made,  with- 

route  that  will  make  our  sovereignty  effective  up  out  any  decided   program  and  without  any  unity 

to  the   boundaries   of  the   colony.     This   must   be  of   action   between   the  directing  power   in    Rome 

done  deliberately  and   firmly;   above   all,  the  cen-  and   the   local   authorities.     This   is  a   very  grave 

tral   government   and    the   colonial    administration  fault,  one  that  has  already  proved  very  costly  for 

must   have   a   clear  and   definite   plan,   for   it   has  other  nations,  and  which  might  have  exceedingly 

too  often   happened   in   our  brief  colonial   history,  disastrous   results. 


MAX  NORDAU'S  ATTITUDE 

IN  THE  WAR 

FOR  many  generations  Paris  has  been  not  often  been  hard  upon  the  symbolists  and  the  de- 
only   the   capital   of   France,   but,   in   a  "^«"*«'  ^%  ^1?^  '^^  an  equally  resolute  foe  of 
^       •     1      r  nir  r  1     ^  Wagner,  of  Nietz^he,  and  of  many  German  writ- 

sense,  a  capital  of  nations.     Men  of  letters,  ^^  and  artists. 

artists,  musicians,  and  political  refugees  from 

the  rest  of  Europe, — from  all  over  the  world,       M.  Finot  then  quotes  from  a  letter  which 

for  that  matter, — have  found  within  her  lib-  appeared    recently    in    Le    Temps    and    Le 

cral  borders  intellectual  hospitality  as  well  as  Figaro  wherein  Nordau  protests  against  ac- 

corporeal   entertainment.      Many  a  prophet  cusations  of  Francophobia,  adding: 

has  found   his  own  country  most  ready  to 

honor  him  after  he  had  conquered  public  at-  .   \  f^^W  have  the  right  to  disdain  these  attack*; 

.       '  J         ,  •       1.       •      1       1      o  •         but  I  count  too  many    friends    m    France    whose 

tention  and  applause  in  the  city  by  the  Seine,  opinion  is  of  moment  to  me  to  let  them  rest  under 

It  is  but  natural  that  in  such  instances  a  the  impression  of  allegations  of  whose  falsity  they 

man  of  genius  who  has  first  gained  recogni-  cannot  at  present  convince  themselves, 

tion  in  France  has  found  it  convenient  and  At /he  present  moment  the  legal  fiction  whudi 

n^  i\      r                                                    •      t  •  admits  of  no  exception  for  individual  cases,  makes 

profitable   for   various   reasons   to    retain   his  of  me  theoretically  an  enemy  of  France,  because 

residence  in  the  city  of  his  adoption,  though  I  am  a  subject  of  a  country  with  which  she  is  at 

feeling  himself  none  the  less  a  son  of  Italy,  ^^^'    I"  «pi*c  o^  ^^^^  I  do  not  hesiute  to  invoke 

or  Austria,  Russia,  or  Germany.     To  men  Tk-  ^'*"/?''  -n  ^^""^  *''*?  •*"  *?^^'•*2[  '°  ^^'t 
^1              .             !•   'J   J     11     •            1  <*«  himself  will  not  appeal  m  vain,  to  beg  you  19 
thus  owing  a  divided  allegiance  the  present  permit  me  to  protest  indignantly  against  the  io^ 
conflict  has  in  many  instances  brought  grave  jurious  fabrications  by  which  I  am  pursued, 
embarrassment.     They  have  been  looked  on      I  enclose  herewith  some  articles  which  I  have 
with  suspicion  by  fellow-countrymen  on  the  Published    in    prominent  journals  of  Berlin  and 
1       J        J  1      /  11                               1         1  Vienna  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.     You  can 
one  hand  and  by  fellow-citizens  on  the  other,  judge  for  yourself,  Monsieur  le  Directeur,  whether 
and  are  placed  in  the  difficult  position  of  be-  I  deserve  any  credit  for  talking  of  France  as  I 
ing  called  on  to  declare  a  partisan  bias  at  the  *»ave  done  in  the  places  where  I  have. 
risk  of  being  considered  renegades  or  spies.        nyr     xt     j  i      i_  l 
A  very  conspicuous  instance  is  that  of  the  ,.  ^'    Nordau,   who   has   at  present  cstab- 
famous  Max  Nordau,  by  birth  a  German  of  l'?hed  himself  at  Madrid,  adds  that  during 
Jewish  ancestry,  but  resident  for  many  years  J»s  thirty-seven  years  of  residence  m  Pans 
in    his    adopted    country,    France,    Jd    fre>^  ^^  f^)^^y^^"/^M^.^^  J"^^^^^ 
quent  contributor  to  leading  French  periodi-  f  ^P^o^l'-}'"^  ^j^  admiration  for  her  moral,  lo- 
cals, among  others  La  Revu,,     So  many  re-  ^^"^^^^^^^  ^"d  artistic  greatness,  and  to  ditti- 
quests  have  come  to  this  journal  for  a  state-  f".'^  dangerous  prejudices  against  her  at  oci^ 
ment  of  Nordau^s  attitude   that  the  editor  ^^1"  ""'^"^'  moments.     He  doses  his  letter- 
devotes  a  special  page   to   its  answer.     He  "^'^^  ^^^  '^°^^'* 

points  out,  to  begin  with,  that  the  author  of       i  could  cite  Parisian  journals  which  have  moie 

Conventional  Lies''  did  not  sign  the  famous  than    once    recognized    my    modest    efforta    witk 

"manifesto  of  the  93,"  and  he  continues:  praise,  and  could  publish  letters  and  dedkatiooi 

signed  by  the  most  illustrious  French  names  whick 

Far  from  desiring  to  defend  Germany  and  her  ^^\^  rewarded  my  labors  upon  the  men,  the  iden 

barbarous  people,  he  has  published  since  the  begin-  and    the    works    of    France.    But    this    would   be 

ning  of  the  war  a  series  of  articles  and  studies  "^»***«r   dignified    nor   delicate.     I   cmifine    my^ 

favorable     to     France     and     indirectly     blaming  1°  ^^y\"/  *^^^  '^  '*  "°^  *^  .^"  ""^^  ^j  destiny  that 
the  Kaiser,  his  people,  and  his  diplomats.   ...  V   ^^"j^  ^"^l^  "^^  senonaentt  and   my  attitiide 

Though  very  severe  towards  certain  writers  and  towards  the  France  which  it  the  legal  fathcrlaid 

certain  literary  tendencies,  the  author  of  "Degen-  ®*  ^^  children. 

eracy"  has  never  published  anything,  during  hit         *  n  .  *    •  •     j      •        •   j* 

long  career  as  a  philosopher,  moralist,  and  critic,        ^^  *  continnation  of  the  attitude  thuS  mffl- 

against  France   and  her  people.    And  if  he  hat  cated,  other  writings  by  Nordau  are  dtcd. 
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RECRUITING  IN  ENGLAND 

APROPOS  of  the  strenuous  efforts  now  is  asked,  "What  did  you  do  in  the  great  War?"— 
being  made  throughout  Great  Britain  j"  te  to  hang  his  head  beciuM  YOU  would  not 
to  enlist  soldiers  for  service  in  the  great  war,    *      ""  ^^ 

as  described  by  ex-Senator  Beveridge  else-_  To  this  was  added:  "Women  of  Eng- 
ivhere  in  this  Review,  there  have  b«n  sev-  land,  do  your  duty!  Send  your  men  to- 
eral  fraiik  expressions  of  opinion  in  the  Eng-  day  to  join  our  glorious  army.  God  save 
lishrcTTcws.    In  the  For/niVA/Zy,  for  example,  the  King!" 

a  Member  of  Parliament,  Mr.  L.  G,  Mr.  Money  cannot  refrain  from  raising  the 
Chiozza  Money,  does  not  hesitate  to  criticize  question  whether  a  "volunteer"  who  would  be 
the  methods  employed  by  his  government  to  shamed  into  going  to  war  by  such  an  appeal  as 
induce     Tolunleering.  the  above  would  be  a 

Mr,    Money    com-  really  valuable  soldier. 

{Jains     that    accurate  The  main  suggestion, 

kiKnvledge  as  to  the  however,      made     by 

progress  of  recruiting  these  and  other  costly 

and  the  results  of  the  advertisements  is  that 

government's  recruit-  recruiting    cannot  be 

ing  machinery  is  dc-  altogether  satisfactory 

nied    even    to    mem-  if  it  is  thought  nece»- 

bers     of     Parliament.  sary  to  resort  to  ap- 

But    taking   into   ac-  peals  of  such  a  char- 

count   the   facts   that  acter. 

lie  on  the  surface  and  Alluding  to  the  gov- 

are  knmvn  to  all  men,  emment's    boast    that 

this  writer  finds  that  72,000    railroad    men 

"an  enormous  amount  have    been    recruited 

of     money     is     being  for    the    war,  —  an 

spent   in   issuing   the  achievement  Hiat  was 

most     extraordinary  described    by    the 

series     of     advertise-  Prhde     Minister    as 

ments  ever  issued  by  *'m^m'ficent,"— Mr. 

a  government.    In  Money  ts  tempted  to 

every     newspaper  say  that    it   may   be 

and    on    every  wall,  magnificent,  but  it  is 

there     appear     varie-  not     necessarily  war. 

gated   appeals   not  His     point     is     that 

only  to  men  of  mili-  when  a  nation  is  or- 

tary  age,  but  to  the  ganized    for  war  its 

wives,     mothers,    sis-  sample  kbcbuiiinc  poster  railroads    become    an 

tcrs,    employers,  integral   part    of    its 

friends,  and  acquaintances  of  men  of  military  military  operations,  and  if  you  send  to  the 
age.  Some  of  these  appeals  are  to  extrava-  fighting  line  a  single  man  who  ought  to  be 
gant  that  a  visitor  from  Mars  might  be  par-  at  his  post  helping  to  operate  a  railroad  sys- 
doned  for  believing  them  to  be  the  handi-  tern  a  serious  error  is  committed.  The  same 
vrork  of  desperate  men  in  whom  rhetoric  had  thing  is  true  in  regard  to  men  in  Other  forms 
got  the  better  of  reason.  Many  of  them  are  of  necessary  industrial  employment, 
apparently  intended  to  create  a  feeling  of  As  a  result  of  the  English  recruiring  sys- 
riume  in  the  minds  of  unrecruitcd  young  tern  it  seems  clear  that  certain  trades  which 
men."  are  essential   to  the  proper  organization  of 

One  of  these  advertisements  in  wfuch  the  the  nation  for  war  are  being  depleted,  while 
writer  addresses  "four  questions  to  the  many  men  ivhose  services  are  of  a  different 
WDtocn  of  England"  reads  in  part  as  follows:  sort  and  who  can  much  better  be  spared  for 

„  ,.       u       ,  ^^^  fighting-line  are  still  unrecniited.     It  is 

m4  CmMryr  whilc  there  are  stiU  an  enormous  number  of 

WW»  At  War  i>  over  uid  joat  hiubaitd  or  ion   unmarried  men  available. 
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It  is  Mr.  Money's  contention  that  in  or-      Lethars'  and  self-complacency,  «   feeling  thit 
der  to  obtain  a  maximum  of  military  and  4*  "»'  'J  '>''"e  conduc.ed  on  foreigr  loil  and 
■     r  .L  .-  _■      inereiore  docs  not  directly  and  immediatciv  affect 

economic  strength  from  the  nat.on  promis-  „,,  i„ji,ij„|  b,,,,,^  J„j,  ^,„i,i„g  i  „„ 
cuous  recruiting  must  be  stopped  at  once,  degree;  hence  it  U  nectMary  to  stir  up  the  public 
That  every  man  of  military  age,  whatever  to  ihe  gravity  of  the  aituatioo  by  every  poMible 
his  rank  or  station,  must  be  considered  in  means. 

relation  to  the  national  problem,  and  such  n     .     ,>     ,     ,         ,,      ,.1 

part  of  that  manhood  as  can  be  utilized  for  The  trouble  m  England,  as  Mr.  Edgar 
military  purposes  with  the  least  loss  of  ^"^  "■  "^  ""  <™"i  1»«  »' "nMence  in  the 
economic  strength  be  taken.  In  this  way  outcome  nor  from  want  of  courage,  but  from 
Ihcre  would  be  retained  for  the  production  f  Prevailing  sentiment  especially  among  the 
of  wealth,  and  especially  for  such  commodi-  '"?  intelligent,  that  the  Allies  are  sure  10 
ties  as  are  required  for  war  material,  that  ™  W'l""'  "J  *"  '^"'  "  ™  n««»ity 
part  of  the  country's  labor  forces  that  can  for  enlisting,  at  least  for  the  proent. 
best  supply  its  needs.  ,.'","  remarkable  editorial  publuhed  immc 

While  admitting  that  in  this  war  the  mid-  f  "",'Z-^'  ^'^  ^"t'"'^',"'l '"  M" 
die  classes  in  England  have  played  a  better  '°'  ^■'^  "'>"  """"^  <>"  1^»''">"  ^M- 
part  than  ever  before,  Mr.   Money  is  still  '"""■  '"<:""^' 

convinced  that  the  proportion  of  recruiting  If  he  had  aaked  for  ■  millioti,  or  even  two  nril- 
from  the  middle  classes  has  been  much  small-  lion,  more  men  we  ihould  not  have  been  turprited, 
er  than  from  the  working  classes.     He  re-  "'"^ib''  even  then,  taking  the  Army  and  Navy  le- 

„„.  ,     .» f  _       ,     /„     »i  ..        ..»i    »   Rether,  we  should  nor  be  doing,  per  head  of  popn- 

gards  It  as  unfortunate  for  the  nation  that  j.uon,  more  than,  or  even  a.  SuS  as,  the  F^ 
a  vigorous  young  man  of  the  middle  classes  and  should  be  doing  a  very  great  deal  lesa  ibaa 
should  stop  at  home  while  a  railroad  man  the  Germans.  At  such  a  juncture  as  this  to  aA 
or  miner  goes  to  war,  and  the  nation  ought  for  only  three  hundred  thousand  men  literally 
,0  see  to  it  that  such  a  double  loss  does  no.  ™''?frwV,Si 'Oilier 'L,7d~£m'S°,r"duS; 
occur  as  that  we  should  keep  those  we  can  the  ten  months  that  have  elap»ed  tinee  tbe  bcda> 
Spare  and  send  those  away  whom  we  need  »■■>£  of  the  war  has  obtained  far  more  men  £n 
at    home  "  *^'   nation   has   any   idea   of,   or  else — which,  rf 

An  America  observer,  Mr.  William  C.  SiSibl  "su''pS±,™l2r'!i"'kiSr'"!;  ^ 

iLdgar,  editor  of  the  Bellman  (Minneapolis),  aware  of  the  wastage  of  war,  and  ii  under  the  d» 

noted   the   use   of   the   brass   band    as   a   sup-  lusion  that  the  cadres  of  his  fighting  force  can  t> 

plemental  agency  in  a  recruiting  campaign  in  ^fP'  "P  *"  '^""^^  <"*  •bjolotely  eawndal  em- 

progresi  in  London.  Troops  marched  tX".  "  '"  '""''  "'*""*  '  •"■*■  "" 
through  the  streets,  he  says,  to  the  sound  of       A   very  little   consideration   will   thow  that  iht 

lively  music.     Some  of  the  glamor  of  war  notion  of  such  a  miscalculation  on  tbe  pan  of  ■• 

was   restored    and    the   possible    recruit   was  B',"', '  *?}f^"  "  ^^''  Kitchener  mun  be  A- 

J„v.d  ,0  action  through  not  only  his  mind,  :'X''e..rnu"mr,s°ofX'm".°'wh"o'?i*tr'ti: 

but  his  imagmation  as  well.  moment    outside    England    fightins   our   cimmIh. 

Mr.    Edgar   was   impressed,   however,   by  •-*'  "*  assume,  however,  purely  tor  the  aake  tt 

the  posters,  placards,  and  labels  seen  every-  f^g"™"'.  .'hat   taking  into  c«iiideiwion  poejM» 

_i_-ii  .1  1  iTT.i  the  army  in  KJandera,  but  our  forcei  at  the  Da^ 

where  in  London  and  throughout  the  Umted  danelles,  on  the  Persian  Qulf,  ^P 

Kingdom  as  interesting  and  graphic  evidences  of  the  world,  we  shall  bod  bare  a 

of  a  vigorous  attempt  being  made  to  rouse  '•'*  '"'d-    But  when  out  men 

the  people  to  the  national  danger  to  the  end  ',"*  """."^  '?  '^^^  *"  !? 

,.    ,  ,1  ,  ,  .  Ine    soldier  s    •easoD,    it     m 

that  they  may  volunteer  for  service.  wastage  of  the  great  battle 
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has  proved,  with  that  of  the  quiet  months,  it  will  the  Spectator  regards  it  as  still  probable  that 

at  the  very  least  be  10  per  cent  per  month.     [It  England  will  want   to  have  ultimately  not 

may  of  course    prove   to   be   much   more.]      This  <  aaa  aaa             i_   ^           •n-              i        i_  1/   • 

means    an    immediate    wastage    of   one    hundred  1,000,000  men  but  a  million  and  a  half  in 

thousand   a   month  to  be  made  good.     It  means  the  neld  and  a  million  and  a  half  at  home 

that  unless  one  hundred  thousand  fresh  men  are  to  feed  them.     The  Spectator  s  only  sugges- 

raised  every  month,  the  armies  in  the  field  will  ^jon   to   explain   Lord   Kitchener's   policy   is 

begm    to   wither    away.      Of   course   up   till   now  ^1    ^   t       •    T      1     ^           i                    •            n       ^ 

there  has  been  no  such  wastage.    We  are  speaking  ^^at  he  intends  to  make  successive  calls  at 

of  the  future, — of  the  period  when  the  New  Army  short    intervals    for    additional    enlistment, 

will  be  at  the  front  This  policy  the  Spectator  regards  as  wholly 

If  no  new  men  arc  raised,  an  army  of  a  million  unsatisfactory,  and  ventures  to  predict  that 

would    m   ten    months  cease   to  exist     Therefore  .^,  .           e                 ^1      ^u             -n    l 

Lord    Kitchener's    new    array   of   three    hundred  within  a  few  months  there  will  be  an  im- 

thousand,  if  he  got  them  by  June  1st,  would  have  perative    need    for   supplying    drafts    to    the 

disappeared  by  September  1st  British  army  at  the  front  and  that  the  volun- 
tary system  will  prove  inadequate  to  supply 

Admitting  that  Lord  Kitchener  has  other  them.  Then  the  government  will  be  corn- 
great  supplies  of  men  for  drafting  purposes  pelled  to  adopt  a  policy  of  compulsion,  or 
and  could  keep  1,000,000  men  in  the  field  what  in  this  country  was  known  as  the  draft 
for  a  year  without  using  these  extra  300,000,  in  the  Civil  War. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  HOLLAND 

A  RECENT  issue  of  La  Revue    (Paris)  German  side?    She  would,  no  doubt,  have  effect- 
contains  a  most  significant  article  from  '^ejy  reinforced  Germany's  western  front,  but  her 
.                  r   u    /^    WT  lu    4.u->  «^«.«J   i?»/vi:«U  action  would  not  have  been  a  decisive  factor  in 
the  pen  of  H.  G.  Wells,  the  noted  English  ^^^  ^^^     should  she,  on  the  contrary,  join  the 

writer,  on  Holland  s  future,  what  course  it  Allies,  it  would  have  a  quite  different  significance, 
would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  for  her  to  pur-  Let  us  frankly  admit  it — she  would  strike  a  de- 
sue  in  the  present  conflict,  and  other  vitally  "siye  blow  in  the  conflict  Cutting  off  the  main 
•^  .  ^  T^i  '  .  1  •  _  ^L^^^A  k„  routes  of  the  German  army  in  Flanders,  she  would 
intcrcstmg  points.  The  article  is  prefaced  by  surround,  would  help  to  capture,  the  greater  part 
an  editorial  note  to  the  efiect  that  the  events  of  the  German  western  army,  and  would  not  only 
of  the  last  weeks  lend  a  tense  interest  to  open  the  way  to  an  attack  on  the  Rhine,  but,  more 
Wells'   contentions,   adding  that  the   Dutch  important  still,  would  divert  its  defensive  forces. 

*u       \.u             «.   X  -^-.Ji  .  4.^   *.u^  *"  f^ct,  she  would  very  rapidly  give  a  finishing 

papers,   even   those  the  most  friendly  to  the  ,^,^,,^  ^  ^^e  German  Empire.    This  is  not  divul- 

Germans,  now  mamtain  that  Germany  s  an-  ging  a  strategic  secret ;  one  need  but  look  at  the 

nexation  of  Belgium  would  strike  a  death-  map  to  confirm  its  truth. 

blow   at   Holland.  ^  E?^^  ^»y  diminishes  Germany»s  chances  of  of- 

\\7\^  -.     u               -K/t      WT  II         t             .  U-.  rensive  action,  but  each  day,  likewise,  the  destruc- 

What  changes,   Mr.  Wells  asks,  may  be  ^^^  ^f  B^,gj„'^  g^„  ^„.  ^^^  ^j^^^  '^^  j^^  j^^^^.. 

wrought   by   the   war   m    Hollands   status?  tants,   whom   Holland   could  succor   and   deliver, 

What   is   likely   to  be  her   fate  in   the  near  grows  apace.     Why  does  she  hesitate  to  join  the 

future?  Allies?     Is  she  satisfied  as  she  is,  because  her  lib- 

T-.  •  *         -J-       *.  ui     t  ^4.  4A^  4,  ^4.  4.u^     -.^«  «r*y   remains   intact — with   the   Allies,   practically. 

It  IS  an  mdisputab  e  fact  that  at  the  pres-  fig{;,j„g  ,^  j^^^^^  j,  ,^  ^^^^                               ^' 

ent   moment   Holland  holds  the  key  to  the  Has    the    fear    of    Germanization,    which    has 

European  situation.  harassed  her  for  over  forty  years,  vanished,  then, 

into  thin  air?     Or  does  she  fear  that  the  "good," 

At   the  outset  of  the  war  there  was  reason  to  vindictive    Germans    may    make    a    last,    supreme 

fear   that   Holland's  neutrality  might  be  violated,  ^^^^^  »"  devastating  her? 

but  the  danger  of  a  German  attack  is  daily  dimin-  Let  us  not  try  to  blink  the  fact:   Unless  Holland 

bhing.      Holland's   position   to-day   is  one  of  im-  intervenes  the  war  will    last  a   long  time.     It  is 

mense   material   consequence   to   Germany   and  of  essential  for  the  whole  world  that  it  should  cease! 

sincere  moral  integrity  as  regards  the  Allies.  From  ^^  »   »   terrible  burden   for   Holland  herself  to 

the  outbreak  of  hostilities  and  during  a  momentous  l^^^p  her  army  mobilized,  even  without  fighting; 

critit  she  has  borne  herself  patiently  and  loyally;  ^^^  commerce  is  stagnant;  she  is  encumbered  with 

has  endured  inevitable  provocations  honestly  and  all    manner    of    refugees;    docs    not    self-interest 

with  dignity.     Should  she  be  subjected  now  to  a  counsel  her  to  adopt  a  course  which  will  hasten 

Gennan  outrage  and  hurl  her  fine  army  of  over  the  end  of  this  state  of  things? 
400,000    men    upon    Aix-la-Chappelle    she    would 

Md  Germany  in  check  by  a  swift  defeat.    And  Mr.  Wells'  impression  of  the  Dutch, — and 

itejti^  the  important  point  in  Holland's  present  ^^e   English,    he   maintains,    understand    the 

'^aSTholdf  a  keen-edged  sword  suspended  over  ^^^^^  character  well,— is  that  they  are  not 

Gcnnanyl     Did  it  ever  occur  to  her  to  join  the  very  easily  daunted.     The  fear  of  German 
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retaliation  would  have  no  great  weight  with  common  trials,  with  a  common  language  and  lit- 

them ;   what   would    rather   incite    them   to  f  »*"".  developed,  regenerated,  grown  too  i>ow«r- 

.    '           1,1           f     ,.          e                  .        r  ful  to  tempt  Germany  to  a  new  aggression,  the  lat- 

action  would  be  a  feeling  of  compassion  for  ^^^  will  turn  all  its  hatred  against  England  alone, 

the    little,    heroic    Belgian    nation    and    the  and  profiting  by  the  experience  of  1914,  she  will, 

desire    to    teach    the    impudent    Germans   a  without  scruple,  violate  isolated  Holland  in  order 

wholesome    lesson.      In    joining    the    Allies  ^^  ™«>«  .h*'^,  "^^y  *»  ^^«  ™o"?>  ^^  }^l  R>»n^  ^l*"* 

TTiij            ijj               ^u^               J  unhesitatingly  demonstratmg  her  vmdictive  rancor 

Holland   would   do   more   than   put   an   end  at  Holland's  lukewarmness  towards  Teuton  broth- 

to  a  grievous  conflict;  she  would  bravely  de-  erhood. 

fend    right   and   justice,    and   would   emerge  In   view   of   all   these   considerations,   Holland 

considerably    enlarged    from    the    European  »"ght  ardently  to  desire  the  end  of  German  su- 

t  .       "^  premacy  and  definitely  join  the  great  alliance  of 

convulsion.  ^hc  Western  powers. 

It   would   be   absurd   to  suppose   that  Germany  ,    England   is   disposed   to  protect  by  the  surveil- 

Should    have    perpetrated   so   many    infamies    and  ^"ce  of  its  navy  the  integrity  of  the  Dutch  colo- 

outragcs   in   Belgium   and   the   beautiful   provinces  "»^'  possessions;  the  mutual  protection  of  the  four 

of  France  without  her  having  to  pay  an  abundant  ""^J^d  Western  states    England.  France,  Belgium, 

and  bitter  penalty  for  her  crimes.    Besides  an  im-  ^^d  Holland  would  be  the  best  guarantee  of  the 

mensc  indemnity,  France  and  Belgium  must  push  security    of    them    all.      Only    thus    can    Holland 

their  frontiers  far  beyond  their  present  ones.     The  emerge  a  stronger  state! 

integrity  of  Liege   will  be  guaranteed  by  the  an-  Truly,    this    course    is    alluring.      Hundreds    of 

nexation   of   the   German   district   extending   from  Dutch  citizens  are  at  this  moment  studying  the  map 

Aix-la-Chapelle  to   Cologne.     France   will   extend  and   thinking  of  all  these  things.     Granting  that 

to  the  Rhine.  Holland  will  remain  intact,  as  a  reward  for  her 

Do  not   let  us  talk  any  longer  of  buflPer  states,  neutrality,  what  will  happen  to  her  in  the  future? 

since  Germany  cannot  respect  them.  She  will  remain  isolated,  with  little  hope  and  oo 

The  case  standing  thus,  Holland  may  look  for-  friends,  exposed  to  being  girdled  about  by  the  good 

ward   to   having   as   her   neighbor   a   greater   and  Teuton   brotherhood,   who  will   see  to  it  that  the 

•tronger    Belgium,    closely    allied    to    France    and  Cierman    language    shall    gradually    replace    the 

England.     Moreover,  would  Great  Britain  tolerate  Dutch,  will  without  scruple  Germanize  her  colo- 

Germany's  possession  of  East  Friesland,  which  is  ^»cs  and  subordinate  her  commerce  to  that  of  Ham- 

a  constant  menace  to  her  on  the  north  of  Holland?  burg,  Altona,  or  Antwerp! 

She  will   use  her  best  efforts  to  secure  a  lasting  No!   no!   never  will  a  sound  nation  consent  to 

peace  in  the  future,  but,  justly,  to  insure  it,  Ger-  such  a  promiscuity  with  Germany! 

many   should   be   driven   beyond   the   North   Sea ;  Even  without  serious  violations  of  her  neutralitf 

since  England  does  not  covet  East  Friesland,  Hoi-  Holland  will  decide  to  push  her  troops  oo  towardit 

land   could,   to   her   own    advantage,    incorporate  Belgium.   With  slight  effort  she  could  relieve  and 

this  detached  province.  deliver  her  martyred  neighbor;  by  the  noere  more* 

And  now   let  us  imagine  the  impossible:    The  ment  of  her  army  she  would  compel  Germany  to 

allies  were  unable  to  annihilate  German  militar-  evacuate  her  sister  nation.    At  present  the  power  of 

ism.    What  would  be  Holland's  fate  twenty  years  directing  the  course  of  European  events  lies  in  her 

after?     Belgium  and  France  intimately  united  by  hands! 


RUSSIA,    POLAND,  AND  THE 

DARDANELLES 

AS  Italy  is  now  making  common  cause  quirements,    but    also    those   of    Serbia   and 

with  the  powers  of  the  Triple  Entente  Alontenegro  is,  of  course,  well  known,  and 

and  is  destined  to  have  an  important  voice  in  also  that  Russia's  supreme  aim  is,  as  it  hat 

the  eventual  adjustment  of  the  map  of  Eu-  ever  been,  the  possession  of  Constantinople 

rope  in  case  the  fortunes  of  war  favor  this  and  the  control  of  the  Dardanelles.    Whcth- 

side,  an  Italian  opinion  as  to  the  claims  and  er  or  no  she  would  be  able  to  overcome  or 

expectations  of  Russia,  in  respect  to  Austrian  conjure  the  suspicious  jealousy  of  the  other 

territory  especially,  possesses  considerable  in-  powers  so  as  to  gain  their  consent  may  be 

terest.     More  particularly  when  the  opinion  open  to  doubt. 

comes  from  one  who  has  had  such  excellent       In  regard  to  Austrian  territory,  howcvCTy 

opportunities  for  forming  it  as  Signor  Mele-  apart    from    the    requirement    that    Serbtt 

gari,   who  was  the   Italian   Ambassador  to  should  secure  that  part  inhabited  by  those  of 

St.  Petersburg  from  1905  to  1913.     Signor  Serbian  speech,  there  is  a  general  belief  diat 

Melegari  contributes  an  article  on  the  sub-  Russia  would  annex  Eastern  Galicia,  oom*' 

jcct  to  Nuova  Antologia  (Rome).  bining  this  province  with  her  own   Pdifk 

That  Russian  demands,  in  case  of  victory,  possessions,  and  perhaps  with  Prussian  Po> 

will  not  only  concern  her  own  national  re-  land,  into  a  new,  more  or  less  autonomoui 
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Poland  under  Russian  control.     As  to  tl)ts,  of  blood,  from  habits  of  long  standing,  from  com- 

however,   Signor   Melegari   is  not  very  con-  ""<"*  memories.    Hence  many  of  the  political  lead- 

fident;  indeed,  he  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  !'[' '^P/  '"utiin:?!.  "^lltl^t  ""''"'"='"«,<'* 

x\       -  *  •  1  iT  •  rncnaly    relations   with    Ocrmany    as    one   of   the 

Kussian  mistrust  might  prevent  the  carrying  cardinal   principles  of  Russian   diplomacy,  while 

out  of  the  plan.     Weighing  the  arguments  recognizing  the  necessity  of  the  present  war,  felt 

for  and  against  this  course,  he  says:  ^"^  *^"^*^  enthusiasm  for  it.    It  will  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  bring  them  to  share  in  the  views  of  those 

In  favor  of  a  partial  or  complete  annexation  of  ,^^^»  ^"  ^"'^.'^  ,f  ^^^^  ^^  '"  ^*1«  «^^".  allied  na- 

Eastern   Galicia  many  weighty  motives  of  a  his-  ^*''"''  categorically  demand  the  destruction  of  Ger- 

torical  order  might  be  adduced.     In  the  first  place,  [?^"y'  ^^  L^^^eh  it  were  possible  to  crush  a  people 

this  would  restore  to  Russia  a  land  which  in  past  *^^.*  ^^^  ^^^^^J!?  ^"^^  indomitable  power  of  national 

times  formed   an   integral  part  of  the  domains  of  resistance.      Moreover,   it   is   not   upon   a   basis  of 

the  Princes  of  Kieff,  who  combined  to  form  a  state  violence    and    destruction    that   can   be    raised   the 

that    preserved    its    independence    under    Russian  structure  of  a  really  stable  and  enduring  peace, 

princes  of  the  house  of  Rurik  until  the  Polish  con-  „  ^^^  annexation  of  Eastern  Galicia  would  oblige 


quest;  secondly,  there  dwell  in  this  territory  four  ^"^*»^'  conformably  to  the  pledges  made  by  the 
million  Russians  (Ruthenians),  who  during  five  commander-in-chief.  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  in  his 
centuries  have  given  ample  proofs  of  national  Proclamation  to  the  Poles,  to  give  to  Poland,  un- 
steadfastness.  and,  thirdly,  the  present  open  fron-  ^"  the  Russian  sceptre,  a  large  degree  of  auton- 
ticr  of  Podolia  and  Volinia  would  be  replaced  by  ^"'y-  V  remains  to  be  seen  whether  such  a  pro- 
that  formed  by  the  Dniester  and  the  San,  or  even  S^*"^'  *"  ,^»rect  contradiction  to  the  policy  con- 
better,  by  the  great  natural  barrier  of  the  Car-  *^^"^»y  followed  for  forty  years  by  Russia,  not 
pathians  °"*y  *"  regard  to  Poland,  but  also  in  regard  to 
On  the  other  hand,  considerations  of  a  more  S»"*?"^'  *o.  ^^^  Caucasian  provinces  and  to  the 
general  character,  even  from  an  exclusively  Rus-  B?'tic  provinces,  can  be  regarded  as  compatible 
sian  viewpoint,  might  be  brought  forward  against  ^j;'^**  the  security  of  the  Russian  Empire  and  with 

the  annexation.  The  loss  of .  the  vast  Galician  ^**«^  ^.^^"J".'"^?^^^^  "^^^-"^^^^  .  u  . 
domains,  which  in  area  and  population  represent  .  ^^'^"^  '^  '"^"^.  V"'^«^  ^^^^J  ^^^^sia  by  the 
but  little  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  entire  com-  ^"""l^^  ^  ^«<^«'  ^"J^  '^  !f  sf  Parated  by  centuries,  of 
plex  of  Austrian  territory,  to  say  nothing  of  the  national  rivalry,  by  the  incompatibility  resulting 
further  amputations  that  would  be  demanded  in  from  differences  of  faith,  of  tradiUons  and  of  civ- 
favor  of  Serbia  and  other  countries,  would  per-  '^'^^^Tlu  ^"^  these  innate  antipathies  must  be 
haps  result  in  a  complete  transformation  of  the  ^^^5^  ^^«  inextmguishable  hatred  of  the  Poles 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire  as  at  present  consti-  *«»'"«^  ^*>«  usurpers  of  their  native  land.  During 
tuted.  leaving  as  sole  survivors  the  more  vigorous  f.  «^"f"^.  °^  J^^^^iK".  do"iination,  interrupted  from 
nationalities,  such  as  the  Magyars  and  the  Ger-  ^'™*^  *5  ^|™«  ^y  ^"^'«  insurrections  rigorously  re- 
mans, and  this  would  imply  a  greater  peril  for  P/^sfd,  the  Poles  have  guarded  intact  their  na- 
Russia  than  the  present  complicated  structure  of  ^lonal  virtues,  as  well  as  their  defects  which  con- 
the  duplex  monarchy.  The  subtraction  of  from  'P>'^  ^^  /^"J^''  ?^*^"  *  turbulent  and  dangerous 
six  to  eight  million   Galicians  would   reduce  the  c»«'n«nt  for  Russia. 

Slavonic  element  to  a   feeble  minority,   giving  a        ▼  i     •  i.  •  i.     •        •      t. 
crushing  superiority  to  the  Hungarians  and  Ger-        ^n  conclusion,  the  writer  emphasizes  in  the 
mans.     Austro-Hungary  would  then  be  nothing  Strongest    possible   way   the   unshakable   de- 
more  than  a  satellite  of  Germany,  a  blind  instni-  termination  of  Russia  to  secure  the  outlet  to 
ment  in  her  hands  for  any  future  enterprises.  j^e   Mediterranean   that  has  ever  been   the 

The  dislike  of  Germany  and  the  Germans  5^^^^"^  ?f.  •^5'*  ^"^^^^  and  statesmen  His 
felt  by  many  Russians  has  its  roots  rather  in  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  Russian 
the  successful  utilization  of  the  vast  resources  P^^'^*^  "^^>ff  ^^^^^  ^^^^"g  words  of  his 
of  the  Russian  Empire  by  Germans  in  Rus-  P^P^^  especially  worthy  of  consideration,  and 
sia  for  their  own  benefit  than  in  any  racial  Pfrhaiw  we  may  see  m  them  an  indication 
antipathy.  The  fact  that  the  Germans  have  °^  ^^^^^^  eventual  attitude  in  the  matter: 
been  able  to  establish  a  ruinous  competition  ^s  to  the  question  of  the  Dardanelles  and  of 
m  many  branches  ot  Kussian  industry  and  Constantinople,  Russian  public  opinion  has  al- 
commcrce  has  made  them  unpopular  with  ready  assumed  a  firmly  decisive  tone,  and  is  ready, 
their  unsuccessful  competitors.     This,  how-  ^.^«"   ^^^   occasion   arises,   to  make   itself  heard 

ever,    chiefly    concerns    the    business    world  rhtrWrno?n,ih-^lf '.    It  will   admit  neither 
,    Jl       .       -^    J     ,       ij  ,  ,  .       subterfuges   nor   palliauves;   it  will   demand  that 

of  Russia  and  should  not  be  taken  as  in-  the  Gordian  knot  be  sharply  cut,  and  in  Russia's 
dicative  of  Russian  opinion  as  a  whole.  Of  favor.  It  might  consent  that  Constantinople 
the  various  factors  that  favor  a  good  under-  should  remain  Turkish,  but  it  would  never  con- 

$tanding  with  Germany,  Signor  Melegari  quTre'^hat'c'ity.'''^"  ^""^^^  '*''*"  ^"''''*  '^''"^'*  '''" 
writes :  Russia   feels  that  her  sturdy  shoulders  are  ex- 

pected to  sustain  the  major  part  of  the  burden  of 
Whatever  may  be  the  popularity  of  a  war.  it    this  war,  and  she  is  ready  and  willing  to  spare 
caimot  entirely  wipe  out  the  past;  it  is  impossible   no  effort  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  conclusion,  but 
b   a   tingle    monaent   to   xAkzngjt  into   implacable   she  will  never  permit  that  she  should  be  cheated 
hatred  the   tentiments  resulting  from  an  affinity  out  of  the  reward  which  is  her  due. 
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THE  LEADERS  OF  ANARCHY  IN  MEXICO 

IN  the  last  of  a  series  of  articles  contrib-  Whitney  as  unworthy  to  be  taken  seriously  in 
uted  by  Caspar  Whitney  to  the  Outlook  a  canvass  of  Mexican  leadership. 
(New  York)  during  May  the  leaders  of  the  Obregon  [^hose  name  is  said  to  be  a  Mex- 
several  factions  in  that  unhappy  country  are  ican  corruption  of  the  Irish  name,  O.  B. 
briefly  characterized.  Mr.  Whitney's  own  Regan]  is  regarded  as  the  one  really  strong 
views  as  to  the  possible  outcome  of  present  man  among  the  Carranza- generals,  and  he 
conditions  in  Mexico  are  by  no  means  opti-  and  Felipe  Angeles,  of  Villa's  forces,  are 
mistic.  Barring  the  intervention  of  the  ranked  by  Mr.  Whitney  as  the  two  strong- 
United  States,  it  seems  to  him  that  a  dicta-  est  military  men  of  Mexico  after  Villa.  Eadi 
torship  is  imminent,  but  with  the  possible  of  these  men  is  said  to  have  a  presidential 
exception  of  Francisco  Villa  he  thinks  that  bee  in  his  bonnet  and  we  are  likely  to  hear 
no  one  in  sight  is  likely  to  measure  up  to  more  of  them  later.  Angeles  is  well  bom 
the  task  of  pulling  the  nation  up  from  and  well  educated,  the  only  man  on  either 
the  depth  of  anarchy  into  which  she  has  side  of  military  fame, 
fallen.  One  of  the  very  few  trustworthy  men  in 

Carranza,  says  Mr.  Whitney,  had  his  public  life  in  Mexico  to-day,  according  to 
chance  and  failed  ignominiously.  "Barren  Mr.  Whitney,  is  Felidtas  Villareal,  VQla's 
of  executive  ability,  though  replete  with  a  Minister  of  Finance,  who  was  arrested  by 
nimble  pettifogging  spirit,  he  aroused  the  Carranza  when  Obregon  marched  into  Mex- 
scorn  and  hatred  of  all  Mexico  outside  of  ico  City  on  its  evacuation  by  the  2^|>ati8tat. 
his  immediate  camp.  That  he  is  also  stupid  If  he  is  not  executed  by  Ciarranza,  Villareal 
was  clearly  shown  by  his  patently  envious  may  some  day  prove  to  be  a  real  asset  to 
and  unreasonable  attitude  toward  Villa,  Mexico  when  the  day  comes  diat  die  can 
whose  fealty  he  could  have  retained  by  fair  set  out  about  the  rehabilitadon  of  her 
conduct  and  unbroken  agreement."  finances. 

A  provisional  government  which  the  Of  Villa  himself,  the  man  to  whom  most 
United  States  would  cheerfully  have  recog-  of  those  outside  the  factions  lode  for  a  solu- 
nized  and  encouraged  could  have  been  tiori  of  the  present  difficulties,  Mr.  Whi^ 
formed  in  August,  1914,  with  Carranza  at  ney  is  not  sure  whether  he  will  prove  equal 
its  head.  But  Mr.  Whitney  does  not  hesi-  to  the  dual  task  of  fighting  and  playing 
tatc  to  say  that  at  that  time  Carranza  "put  politics.  Yet,  without  being  in  any  degree 
harmony  out  of  the  question  by  assump-  intellectual,  Villa  appears  to  Mr.  Whitney 
tion  of  authority  over  men  he  did  not  to  be  a  man  of  resource,  great  energy  and 
control  and  of  an  uprightness  he  does  not  force, 
possess,  as  I  have  tangible  evidence  to 
prove."  He  is  a  fighter,  and  a  lustful  one,  who  it  at  hb 

Both  Carranza  and  Obregon,  hating  Mcx-  •»."•  ''ir">iL'"T'^,?*"  !?  **  ^^JlT^Si '°  2! 
^.  ,    .  1       J  J  t.  City.    He  IS,  too,  I  believe,  more  sincere  than  tbt 

ICO  City  and  its  people,  devoted  most  ot  others  in  his  expressed  wish  to  bring  hit  coootiy 
their  time  and  effort  to  searching  out  the  to  peace  and  establish  stable  government.  He  has 
"enemies"    of    the    cause,    confiscating   their  no  personal  ambition  outside  of  this,  he  told  nt; 

property,  and  perhaps  killing  them.  Mr.  «Pd  I  credit  his  assertion,  ^^^^^1^^}^^ 
xxTL^'^  '^  1  ^  I  /-*  >      J     90.  but  because  his  course  since  he  came  proou- 

Whitney  recapitulates  some  of  Carranza  s  ad-  n^ntly  before  the  country  at  a  natiooal  leader  ia 
ministrative  acts  such  as  closing  down  the  the  last  two  years  rather  corroborates  it  He  has 
national  railway  system,  closing  schools,  sup-  cased  rather  than  made  more  difficult,  at  Carrama 

pressing  newspapers,  diverting  charity  insti-  ^"  done,  the  business  situation  ^^««  he  cwO* 
!_  ^.       ,  .  11*/  •       TrMi  1  has  set  industry  a-moving  ui  hit  own  north  ase* 

tutional  income,  nullifying  Villa  money,  and  tjon,  restrained  the  looting  of  hit  men,  rettridid 
always  proclaiming  himself  ''all  of  the  law  the  sale  of  pulque,  punished  graft  where  be  could 
and  the  prophets."     He  is  First  Chief,  says  reach  it,  has  drafted  a  practical  way  of  adjoitiai 

Mr.  Whitney,  not  because  his  men  are  loyal  »*>^  ^^^^  or  agrarian  question,  «°d«hogether  i^ 
^1.       ,^/'  ,.  ,        ^1*    pears  to  be  a  man  of  common  tense— a  qaalitjaat 

to  him,  but  because  he  is  an  easy  boss  to  his  j;;,  j^ft^„  encountered  in  Mexica 

officers  who  do  as  they  please,  and  because  

Alvaro  Obregon,  his  commanding  general,  is      Yet  Mr.  Whitney  does  not  regard  Villa 

a  bitter  hater  of  Villa.  as  the  right  kind  of  timber  for  a  bencfarBt 

Gutierrez,  ex-Provisional   President,  and  dictator  of  the  Juares  and  Dias  type.    Nol- 

f  ^ucio  Blanco,  a  general  who  deserted  Car-  withstanding  his       utal  (  haraOieiiitici^  lil 

:^  rranza  for  Villa,  and  later  went  back  to  his  furious  outbursts  or  sr,  «hd  lui  cradlf^ 

"first  allegiance,  are  bodi  dismissed  by  Mr.  Villa  is  said  to  I  dirtfaiOl  UrtmBk 
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FILIPE    ANGELES  FELICITAS  VILLAREAL  ALVARO  OBREGON 


He  does  not  drink  and  those  who  have  done  ground,  employing  his  own  efforts  at  guerilla 

business   with    him    say   that,    as    a   general  warfare,  Zapata  has  always  been  a  formida- 

thing,  he  keeps  his  word.  Me  opponent.     His  Indian  retainers  hardly 

Zapata  is  not  regarded  by  Mr.  Whitney  constitute  an  army  and  are  not  strong  in 

as  strictly  a  national  figure  in  the  Mexi-  the  open,  but  very  difficult  to  dislodge  at 

can  question.     In  Morelos  State,  his  battle-  home  in  the  brush. 


THE  CELIBATE  WOMAN  OF  TO-DAY 


WHY  do  so  many  women  refuse  to 
marry,  and  what  compensations  can  a 
life  of  celibacy  bring  them?  This  is  the 
query  propounded  by  Earl  Barnes  in  the 
Popular  Science  Monthly  for  June. 

In  1910,  there  were  8,924,056  women  in 
the  United  States,  neither  married,  widowed, 
nor  divorced,  a  total  of  29.7  per  cent,  of 
all  the  women  over  fifteen  years  of  age. 
There  are  nearly  400,000  public  school  teach- 
ers in  America,  hardly  any  of  whom  are  mar- 
ried. Have  the  regulations  in  regard  to  mar- 
ried teachers  been  the  sole  prohibitive  agent 
in  keeping  these  teachers  in  a  life  of  celibacy? 

The  author  thinks  that  the  "growth  in 


democratic  ideals  which  has  been  steadily 
working  among  women  since  1870,  has 
much  to  do  with  it." 

Women  have  ceased  to  be  merely  "the  sex"; 
they  have  become  individuals  ...  a  woman  seeks 
fulfillment  not  only  for  her  pergonal  liking,  but 
for  all   the  qualities  of  her  varied   personal   life. 

The  celibate  woman  retains  her  freedom  of 
action.  Through  study,  travel,  art,  science,  or 
society,  she  may  reach  a  degree  of  self-realization 
not  always  attained  by  her  sisler  who  marries. 

The  desire  for  service  which  lies  so  deep  in  the 
nature  of  all  good  women  can  often  be  more  fully 
realized  in  a  life  of  personal  freedom  than  in  oiw 
of  marriage.  At  least  there  may  be  a  different 
realization  of  very  great  value  to  the  iodividual 
and   to   society.      Such   women   as   Clara   Barton, 
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Susan  B.  Anthony,  and  Jane  Addams  have  brought  Now  she  needs  to  look  over  a  hundred  3roung  men 

gifts  of  service  to  mankind  far  beyond  what  they  to  find  her  own. 

would  probably  have  given  in  their  own  homes.  The  wonder  is  not  that  wc  have  so  many  un- 
married women  in  America,  but  that  we  have  so 

Woman   to-day  shares  with  man   the  de-  few.     Nature   has   loaded   the   dice   in    favor   of 

sire  to  possess  life  vicariously.      She  has  be-  marriage    and    she   generally   has   her   own    way. 

come  self-conscious,— awkwardly  so  in  some  Many  of  these  young  women   however,  will  never 

,     ,    '  ,  ,1                e          1      •          t  marry.     Nuns  will  continue  to  vow  their  virginity 

mstances,— and  the  follower  after  the  joy  ot  ^^  ^j,^  Celestial  Bridegroom;  reformers  will  spend 

vital   experience.      Her  superior   intelligence  their    lives    in    securing    social    justice    for    their 

is  a  barrier  to  early  marriage,  as  she  has  iso-  sisters    and    their    sisters*    children;    professional 

lated  herself   from  her  class,   and   failing  to  women  will  seek  fame  and  service;  teachers  will 

,      ,                 1        •   ^  n     ^  J     •           u         -n  fight  oil   the   wars  of  the   future,   not   with   sub- 

reach  the  man  her  intellect  desires,  she  will  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  aeroplanes,  but  with  ideas  and  ideals 

not  accept  the  one  who  is  beneath  her  in  edu-  implanted  and  nourished  in  young  minds.     Many 

cation  and  intelligence.  bther  women,  with  no  particular  devotion  to  sustain 

them,  will  be  held  by  the  charm  of     the  pay  en- 

The  social  emancipation  of  women  lags  far  be-  velope   and    independent   latch-key   until    it   is   too 

hind    her    intellectual    and    economic    freedom,    so  late;  while  the  accidents  of  fate  will  leave  many 

that    the   young   women    we    are    considering   still  stranded    in    their    struggle    towards    a    complete 

move   socially   in    their   family   planes.     The   men  life. 

in   that   group   are   too   ignorant   and   too   poor   to  Meantime  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  most 

suit  her;  and  the  men  with  whom  she  works  know  complete  life  a  woman  can  live,  at  least  between 

her    only    as    a     stenographer,    a    teacher,    or    a  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and  forty-five,  is  found  in 

journalist.  a  marriage  based  on  a  deep  and  lasting  love. 

And  beyond  this  there  is  a  restriction  of  Beyond  certain  negative  values,  the  only 
public  meeting-places  for  the  woman  or  girl  ^eal  compensation  Mr.  Barnes  finds  for  the 
who  is  not  socially  fortunate ;  they  move  in  a  celibate  women  who  cannot  attain  to  the  per- 
small  treadmill.  "The  hunting  field  is  nar-  fection  of  wedded  happiness,  lies  in  self- 
row  and  the  difficulty  of  selection  has  in-  realization  through  vicarious  living,  and 
creased.  though  their  lives  are  biologically  lost,  there 

A  generation  ago,  a  girl  might  hope  to  find  a  ^^}^] .  reniains  their  servicc  to  the  forces  of 

desirable    mate     among    a    dozen     acquaintances,  civilization  and  Culture. 


THE  ULTRA-VIOLET   RAYS   IN  CHEM- 
ISTRY AND  BIOLOGY 

THE  eminent  French  scientist,  Daniel  tricit}^  and  the  eighteenth  for  those  of  heat 
Berthelot,  has  for  some  years  been  ma-  The  ultra-violet  rays,  though  invisible  to 
king  an  investigation  of  the  ultra-violet  rays;  the  human  eye,  are  none  the  less  to  be  con- 
his  experiments  have  revealed  much  of  in-  sidered  as  rays  of  light.  They  occur  bc- 
terest,  and  recently  culminated  in  the  sensa-  yond  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum  and 
tional  discovery  that  by  their  means  a  synthe-  are  made  known  by  their  chemical  effects, 
sis  of  carbon  dioxide  and  water  vapor  can  as,  for  instance,  on  a  photographic  film  or 
be  obtained  such  as  is  made  by  the  living  on  the  pigment  in  the  skin.  Their  essential 
plant  when  sunshine  acts  on  the  chlorophyll,  characteristic  is  their  high  potential  of  en- 
or  green  coloring  matter  of  its  leaves.  Thus  ergy.  M.  Berthelot  says: 
for  the  first  time  the  chemist  has  accom- 
plished  in   his   laboratorv   a   feat   which   had  Ju«t  as  an  electric  furnace  at  3000^   C.  has  a 

been  supposed   necessitated   the  vital  activity  ^'^i.'l'rl^cuTiaU'rrod^cTa'^'^^^^^^^^^ 

of  the  plant.  rays  vibrating  at  the  rate  of  2000  trillion  oscilla- 

In  a  lecture  given  latelv  bv  ^L  Berthelot  tions  per  second  has  a  higher  luminous  potential 

before    the    Society    of    Civil*    Engineers    in  than  a  mere  gas  jet  vibrating  at  600  trilliont  per 

Paris    and  reported  in  Cosmos   (Paris),  this  'The' ul'tralviolet  rays  are  produced  abund«itly 

and  other  remarkable  properties  of  these  rays  by  the  sun,  but  are  almost  entirely  abMrbed  bj 

are   described.      M.    Berthelot   even    goes   so  the  atmosphere,  except  on  high  mounuint,  wheit 

far   as   to  express   the   view   that   the   twen-  they  cause  the  sunstrokes  well  known  to  AlpiiuMB. 

tieth.century  may.be  as  notable  for  its  me-  J^^  -^PfSf-  ^^^^Te^^S^L^LIuSS 
chanical  and  practical  applications  of  light  as  ^^^  between  metal,  and  espedally  die  lamp  d 
the  nineteenth  century  was  for  those  of  elec-  mercury  vapor  in  a  quartz  Tacanm  Cabc    Tht 
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ultra-violet   rays   arc   arrested   by  glass   and   by  This   photo-synthesis  of   ternary   compounds 

most  of  die  transparent  mediums  pervious  to  ordi-  jj^j^g    successfully    accomplished,     the    next 

nary    ig  t.  ^^^p    ^^^    ^^    attempt    to    form    quaternary 

compounds,  /.  e,,  those  containing  nitrogen 

This   IS  why  quartz  is  used,   and   it  has  ^s  well   as   carbon,    hydrogen,    and   oxygen, 
other   advantages.     Thus   it   can   be   raised 

to   very   high    temperatures,    at   which    glass       Under  the  influence  of  the  ultra-violet  rays  the 

would    melt   or   soften,    and    this   quality    is  two  simplest  mineral   gases  which  contain   these 

important  because  it  is  under  just  such  con-  ^^^^^  elements,  i.  ^carbon  dioxide  and  ammonia 
.,\  ,  .  .  -^  .  I  rp.,  gas,  unite  to  form  the  first  in  the  series  of  qua- 
ditions  that  its  use  is  most  economical.  1  hen,  ternary  compounds,  formic  amide,  the  point  of  de- 
even  when  hot,  it  can  be  plunged  into  cold  parture  for  the  building  of  those  substances  known 
water  without  breaking,  owing  to  the  very  as  albuminoids  or  proteids,  the  base  of  protoplasm 
slight  dilatation  of  the  quartz.  This  qual-  ^"^  living  matter.  My  father  showed  long  ago 
.  ^.  .  ,,  1111  1  how  one  might  manufacture  alimentary  substances 
ity  is  especially  valuable  when  the  rays  are  synthetically;  but  it  was  by  processes  very  diflFcr- 
used  to  sterilize  water,  for  which  purpose  ent  from  those  in  nature,  by  means  of  energetic 
they  are  being  increasingly  employed.  M.  chemical  reagents  which  are  little  compatible  with 
Bcrthelot  continues:  ^'^^'     •      •      •.   To-day,  thanks  to  the  ultra-violet 

rays,  we  are  in  possession  of  processes,  which,  if 

A   ^<^c  *1  *- ^  ^^^  economical,  are  at  least  of  an  admirable  thc- 

The   uhra-violet   ray^^ri   the   11108^  dangerous  o^-e^'C   simplicity    and   extremely   similar   to  those 

known.     Even  at^V^istance  of  a  few  decimeters  «mpioyed  by  nature  herself, 
(a  decimeter  is^ss  than  ^2  inch^they  will  cause 

in  less  than  a  minute  burns  of  the  skin,  sunstrokes,        In  view  of   this   brilliant   achievement,   it 

and  painful  aflPections  of  the  eye.    The  reverse  of  Js  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  M.  Berthelot 

the   naedal   is  more  ^g^^f"^  f    J^^^^^^  ^P  ventures  to  predict  that  some  day  we  may 

almost  instantly  the  monocellular  organisms,  nu-        .  *^,  .  j/i^r 

crobes  and  bacteria.     But  clear  water  is  one  of  call  on   the  engineer  instead   of  the   farmer 

the    liquids   most  transparent   to  the   ultra-violet  for  at   least   a  part   of   our   food   supply   in 

rays.     .     .     .     Hence  they  lend  themselves  per-  gome  circumstances!     The  next  feature  dis- 

fectly  to  the  sterilization  of  drinking  water  .  ^^^^^j  j^  j^j^  j^^^^^.^  ^^  ^^^  purification  of 

Another   application   of   a   more   general   order  1         1        r  tt       u  j 

and  less  immediately  exploitable  is  the  role  they  the  atmosphere  by  these  rays.  He  observed : 
play   as  an   agent  for  restoring  chemical   energy 

in  the  world.  .  .  The  plant  takes  the  two  These  facts  involve  an  important  hygienic  ap- 
gases  set  free  by  animal  respiration  (carbon  diox-  plication.  An  animal  placed  in  an  air-tight  en- 
ide  and  water-vapor)  and  combines  them  to  form  closure  (a  submarine  boat,  for  example),  little  by 
the  sugars  and  other  carbohydrates  which  furnish  little  transforms  the  oxygen  of  the  air  into  car- 
food  to  men  and  animals.  .  Thus  the  bon  dioxide,  and  dies  asph3rxiated.  But  if  we 
animal  diffuses  matter  into  the  gaseous  state  from  place  in  a  bell-jar  both  an  animal  and  a  green 
the  solid;  the  plant  concentrates  it  anew,  making  plant  and  then  expose  both  to  the  sun  the  animal 
it  pass  from  the  gaseous  state  to  the  solid.  The  will  continue  to  live.  The  plant  purifies  the  air 
animal  degrades  chemical  energy;  the  plant  re-  vitiated  by  the  animal;  it  decomposes  the  carbon 
stores  it  dioxide   and    liberates   oxygen.     But  the   mercury 

This  synthetic  function  of  green  plants  in  sun-  lamp  plays  the  same  role  as  the  sun  in  such  a 
light  has  not  till  recently  been  reproduced  in  our  case.  If  humid  air  vitiated  by  respiration  be  made 
laboratories.  ...  I  have  been  able  to  prove,  to  circulate  about  such  a  lamp  it  will  gradually 
in  the  course  of  researches  conducted  in  my  labora-  regain  oxygen  and  become  respirable.  It  is  not 
tory  of  vegetable  physics  at  Meudon,  that  this  too  much  to  hope  that  processes  of  this  nature 
function  is  not  a  property  peculiar  to  living  matter,  may  some  day  serve  to  purify  the  air  of  sub- 
but  is  due  to  light.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  vital,  marines  and  unventilatable  enclosures. 
but  physico-chemical  activity.     It  is  precisely  this 

superior  energetic  quality  of  ultra-violet  light,  ^^^  ^^j  ^^  j^.  j„  j^j^  ^otahXt  address 
which  our  predecessors  had  not  at  their  disposal,  ,  .'^,  .     ,  ... 

which    has    enabled    me    to   succeed    where   they  was  the  reproduction  of  the  principal  types 

failed.  of  fermentation  by  means  of  the  ultraviolet 

rays.     Physiologists  have  long  been  able  to 

By  exposing  a  mixture  of  carbon  dioxide  digest    food   artificially   by   placing   it   in   a 

and    water-vapor    to    the    ultra-violet    rays  J^ater-bath  kept  at  the  temperature  of  the 

from  a  mercury  lamp,  in  a  series  of  experi-  human    body,    and    adding   the   proper   fer- 

mcnts  conducted  with  the  help  of  his  assist-  ^ents  or  diastases.     And  now  M.  Berthelot 

ant,   M.   Gandechon,   M.   Berthelot  proved  has  obtained  similar  digestive  operations  by 

that  these  two  gases,  containing,  respectively,  placing  sugars,  fats,  and  albumens  in  quartz 

carbon  and  oxygen,  and  hydrogen  and  oxy-  bulbs   and    submitting    them    to    the    ultra- 

gtn,  united  to  form  saccharine  substances  violet  rays!  To  use  his  own  startling  words: 
containing  the  three  elements,  carbon,  hydro-      ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^.^^^^.^^  ^^  ^.^^^     ^^^  ^,^^^ 

ffXk,  and  oxygen,  precisely  as  they  combine  ^j^^j^t  ^^ys  replace  the  ferments.    The  bulb  repre- 

fD   living   plants    to    form    such    substances,  sents  an  arti^cial  stomach  made  of  rock  crystal. 
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NEW    LIGHT   ON   THE    FOOT-AND- 

MOUTH    DISEASE 

BUT  for  the  manner  in  which  interna-  the  joy  of  the  owners  and  the  contentment  of  their 
tional  affairs  have  absorbed  newspaper  pocketbooks.     The    authoritiet   of   terenil    Statti 

J   *  1  ^  ki*^     «.*.  -,«.:^«    «.k     ™,-     have  already  written  that  as  soon  at  the  cattle 

space  and  taken  public  attention,  the  coun-  ^^^  ^  ^,^.„  |J.„  ^^  j^^^^^  ^^^  ^  j^^  ^^^^^^ 

try  would  have  been  made  to  realize  more  ment,  they  will  be  glad  to  receive  tliem  back  into 
keenly  the  seriousness  of  the  ^plague  of  so-  their  States. 

called  "foot-and-mouth"  disease  that  swept  Tb.*  •P^»K^''  during  Ae  course  ol  hit  muiln. 
«^^^oc.  *\.^  ^^.i»«-^r  «r:«.k  »^<>»4>  ^^r^\A\^r  locf  cnticizcd  iDdirectiy  the  federal  offiaait  for  certain 
across  the  country  with  great  rapidity  last  ^.^^  ^^  ^^j^^.^  ^^^  commiasion.  but  alatwl  that 

fall  and  winter,  with  recurrence  here  and  he  heartily  endorsed  the  work  done  by  Ae  a^wt- 
there  during  the  spring.  Although  this  dis-  ment  in  stamping  out  the  diaeaie  and  that  fht 
case  attacks  all  sorts  of  domestic  animals,  its  oflkials  in  charge  were  worthy  of  great  cradit  lor 

greatest  danger  has  been  to  herds  of  dairy  ;^j^r'L'"^''!:i23..er'n&dTtia 
cattle.  Measures  taken  by  the  Government  ^^  disease  was  the  best  and  dieapttt  te  te 
consisted  of  rigid  quarantine  of  the  States  United  States. 

or  counties  or  districts   infected, — together       t^  .    .  .  ^  ^l  •       <  •  %_ 

with  the  prompt   slaughter   and   burial    in    .  ^^  '«  interesting  to  note  the  wiy  »  wljdi 

quicklime  of  diseased  animals  and  herds.  ^'^  «1"«*'°",  °*  ""IS^'^aILI*^'*  "l^T?^ 
It  so  happened  that  the  International  ^^^  "^^  "'^'^V^  J^  ^S^  ^ 
Dairy  Show  had  brought  together  at  Chi-  ^  "Jl*"?'*'  ^\  ^''"^  ^  ^T^^  T" 
cago,  last  November,  some  hundreds  of  ani-  ^"•i  ^^^  1°^.  V"^^"^  .!2tjL^  °?''"* 
mSs  constituting  the  most  valuable  coUec-  ^^^^  Pri'''^i"lu*'  ""«*t*?°^  ^  V^} 
tion  of  high-pedigreed  livestock  ever  assem-  '"  «>nt^.with  the  quaruitmed  dbiry  ani- 

bled  at  any  given  time  or  place.  These  ^.  T?»  ''»»  '«  ?!'*^*°ri***S'~ 
notable  rqpr«ientatives  of  the  Holstein,  ^'j"'»"  "  ^^^  ^-^  *"'' ?!^j?"'^  •^'T 
Guernsey,  Ayrshire,  Jersey,  and  other  fami-  ""'«  f  J'^'- *"  "^Jf?!  VJ*'*  "!i"^ 
lies  (many  individuals  being  worth  several  f"<^  ^t***«=;  >*  "^"^^^  ^ '^  ^  ^^"^^  '*' 
thousand  dollars  each)  became  infected  with  *^^  *""  *"™  quarantine, 
foot-and-mouth  disease  from  the  Chicago  The  United  State*  Department  of  Agricahim 
Stockyards.      The    United    States    Govern-  ient  six  repteientative*,  two  of  whom  were  con- 

ment  yielded  to  persuasion,  and  spared  these  ««'*'*<•  «^,P"**  '"  <"•  l'«f"«^  to  conduct  an  ei- 
I      /  I       ,  ^         T..  J  pertmental  test.    After  boldinK  the  teat  cattle  ■ 

animals  from  slaughter.  It  was  arranged  Quarantine  for  •  month,  on  Match  26  fifty  of  the 
that  they  should  be  kept  isolated  for  a  few  steers  were  brought  into  the  stable  and  placed  at 
weeks,  and  then  placed  under  strict  quaran-  rarious  intervals  between  cattle  that  had  had  the 
tine  upon  a  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago,  disease,  the  calves  being  still  segregated  for  «x> 

where  they  would  be  brought  under  dose  ?„Trn^t  J^TKct  i?  .;S^'!ir .{"wir^ZES; 
Observation  and  the  disease  could  be  studied,  extensive  experiments  were  made  in  trying  to  in- 

Dr.  Joseph   Hughes  had  charge  of  these  feet  these  steers.  .  . 
cattle,   and   he  has  now  made  public  some      T^«  »^««"  conrinued  to  mingle  with  the  daiiy 

%r*«^r  ;.^4>A^Ao«-;.^/*  ^^^A^^  ^t  «.u^:«.  :»4.^.^^^.^«.  cattle  from  March  26  until  May  10,  wlieo  they 
very  interesting  results  of  their  internment.  ^,„  „„„^,j      ^^^.      ^5,     y.^'  ^  ,^ 

Hoards  Davy  man,  m  an  extended  article,  above  outlined  daily  proceeded,  bat  nooe  of  tht 
reports  an  address  given  by  Dr.  Hughes,  steers  have  shown  any  aymptonu  of  foot-aB^* 
late  in  May,  before  a  breeders'  association  in  ""outh  disease. 

Wisconsin.  To  begin  with  conclusions,  let  Although  it  is  cheering  to  know  that  the 
It  be  said  that  these  hundreds  of  fine  animals  foot-and-mouth  disease  is  not  fatal  wheie 
came  through  the  foot-and-mouth  malady  as  animals  have  good  care,  and  that  recorend 
through  a  short  period  of  fever,  all  of  them  animals  have  their  fuU  strength  and  caincitf 
recovered  perfectly  excepting  perhaps  four  for  milk  production  or  other  service,  it  le- 
that  were  eliminated  for  other  reasons,  and  ja^i„^  j^ue,  in  the  opinion  of  the  experts,  that 
great  light  is  thrown  upon  the  nature  and  the  cheapest  and  best  way  to  deal  with  tfas 
course  of  the  disease  and  its  treatment.  infectious  plague  is  to  eliminate  with  the  at- 

To     quote     from     the     article     in     the  ^ost  promptness  every  r-Tinal  or  herd  fraa 
Dairyman:  ^1,;^  ^^^  malady  a  itcad  t»  adjanit 

~.  ,f,  .     .     ^     ^   ^       ,,       farms.     Thus  Dr.  h  »  and  diOK  «h> 

The  speaker  felt  certain  that  by  the  first  of  June  !,.„_  r^^A-„r*mA  *ka  •«  ..iM.**  £•  ^""-^ 

the  cattle  would  be  declared  by  the  United  Siaie.  "T  inducted  the  ex,«.  oenta  in  Ouop 

Government  free  of  all  danger  of  carrying  the  <"id    Wisconsin        li  MS  pWlCy  et  Hit 

disease  and  would  be  allowed  to  return  home,  to  Bureau  of  Anil  'at 
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THE  BOY  SCOUTS  IN  WAR  TIMES 

THE    practical    value   to   England    of   the  Forwarding  deapaiehes  dropped  by  aircraft. 

Boy    Scouts    in   this   period   of   national  ^ea  icouts  vvaich  in r  estuaries  and  poris,  guiding 

p.ril    is  seriously   dis^ssed   in    the  Hmn.  l^^^l^J^t'^t^^T^l^.'^^^^^^^^ 
Journal   by   Captain   Cecil    Price.     A  time 

of  national  emergency,  says  this  writer,  has  This  by  no  means  exhausts  the  list. 

tound    the   Boy  Scouts  organization   ready  To  show  how  the  Boy  Scouts  are  suited 

on  the  instant  to  contribute  its  quota  to  the  to  much  of  the  work  that  has  been  entrusted 

public    weal.      As    soon    as    the    war   cloud  to  them,  Captain  Price  gives  a  brief  outline 

threatened  to  burst  over  England,  word  was  of  the  kind  of  training  which  a  Scout  has 

sent  from  the  Chief  Scout,  Sir  Robert  Ba-  to  undergo  before  he  is  permitted  to  wear 

den-Powell,  to  every  Scout  headquarters  in  the  efficiency  badge.      For    instance,    a  boy 

the   United   Kingdom 'that   all   Scouts  pos-  chosen  to  assist  in  a  first-aid  capacity  must 

sible  would  be  needed  in  the  crisis.     Within  have  passed  a  test  within  ten  per  cent  error, 

the  space  of  a  week  all  of  the  22,000  Scouts  He  knows  the  fireman's  lift,  how  to  drag 

in  the  London  area  were  completely  mobi-  an  insensible  man  with  ropes;  how  to  im- 

lizcd,    as   well    as    all    the    available    Scouts  provise    a    stretcher;    the    position    of    main 

in    the    country,    more   especially    along  the  arteries;  how  to  stop  bleeding  from  vein  or 

coast.     The  duties  that  were  at  once  allotted  artery,    internal    or    external,    and    how    to 

to  these  lads  were  as  follows:  improvise  splints  and  to  diagnose  and  bind 
fractured  limbs. 

Handinx  out   notice,  to   inhabiiatiM,   and   other  The  intimate  knowledge  of  the  local  dis- 

duties    connected    with   billeitng,   commandeering,  ■     i       r     c                              ■           i. 

warning,  etc.  tricts    required    or    iicouts    to    receive    the 

Carrying  out  communications  by  means  of  des-  "Pathfinder"   badge  should   prove   extremely 

patch  rideri,  iiKD«ilen,  wireless,  etc.  useful  to  troops  drafted  into  different  parts 

Guwdmg  and  palrolhng  bridges,  culverts,  tele-  ^f  j^e  country  and  on  the  coast. 

g«pb    hnes.  etc.,   against   damage   by   individual  j^    .^    ^^^^^^^^    ^^^^    ^^j,^    ^0,000    Boy 

CoUccting  information  as  to  supplies,  transport,  Scouts  throughout  the  Kingdom  have  been 

M&j  aTailable.  requisitioned   for  special   duties.     Some,   for 

^^C«2|;.g  out  organized  rei.ef  measure,   among   ;^^^^_^^^   ^^.^^^  j^j^^j  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  telegraph 

Halpia(  familic*  of  men  employed  in  defence  department,  and  ten  were  designated  for 
ImIm^  or  ricfc  Of  wouaded.  patrol  work  in  an  aircraft  factory  at  night 

BMblUung  firat-Md.  dreuing,  or  nursing  sta-  jime.  Boy  Scouts  provided  with  bicycles 
^^!t*^^'^  *■  '^'  ^"^"•*  "'■■  '"  act  as  messengers  for  the  staff  of  workers 

at  the  War  Office.     The  uniform  of  the 
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Scouts  are  even  employed 
to  guard  the  concentration 
camps  where  alien  enemies 
are  interned. 

Captain  Price  relates  the 
story  of  the  French  Boy 
Scout  who  was  shot  by  Ger- 
mans because  he  refused  to 
betray  a  party  of  his  coun- 
trymen who  were  ambushed 
in  a  wood : 

"...  He  went  with  film 
iiep  to  a  telegraph  pmi,  ind 
stood  up  agsinsl  it  with  (be 
green  vincyird  it  his  bacL  and 
received  the  volley  of  the  arittf 
party   with   a   proud   smile   on 

Here  was  braveiy  indeed. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  name 

O  AincrlnD  I'reu  AM>cla<li>ii.  Nmi  Viirk  and     locality    of     this     yOUthfut 

ENGLISH  BOY  SCOUTS— THE  WIRELESS  CORPS  French    hero    may    be    rescued 

from  oblivion,  that  hit  i;altant 

deed    may   be    remembered    by 

Boy  Scouts  is  recognized  by  the  British  Gov-    Boy  Scouts  wherever  that  instituriiHi  extends,  as  an 

ernment  as  the  uniform  of  a  public-service,    e>ample  <>*  the  highesifidelity  to  the  spirit  of  Scout 

nan- military    body.      The    Scouts    remain, 

however,  what  they  have  always  been,  a  A  senior  Scout  of  Belgium,  Georges  Ley- 
strictly  non-military  body,  without  arms  or  sen,  of  Liege,  a  lad  of  eighteen,  was  decorated 
regulation  drill.  by  King  Albert   and   given   a  commission. 


THE  "DOGS  OF  WAR"  IN  MODERN 
DAYS 

IT  is  reported  in  history  that  in  650  B.C.,  these  respects,  though  German,  French,  and 

the  Greeks  of  Ionia  made  use  of  dogs  in  English  breeds  are  also  made  use  of.     "For 

their   war    against    the    Cimmerians    to    aid  these    applications,"  'says    the    writer,    "the 

Ardys.  the  son  of  Gyges.      Doubtless  these  French  spirit,   in   Belgium,  gave  the  initia- 

were  wild    wolf-like  creatures  of  savage  na-  (i^^  g^j  primary  idea,  while  Germany  fol- 


,  which  not  only  chased,  but  seized  : 


tore  their  human  qua rr>-.     But  in  th^s  twen-  .^^ji^^^^  (h. 
tieth  century,  while  dogs   form   a  very  im- 
portant   feature    of    military   supplies,    their 
services  are  chiefly  devoted  to  the  humaner 
side  of  warfare. 

They  arc,  in  fact,  employed  in  no  less  than 
five  ways.  Chief  among  these  is  that  of  Red 
Cross  dogs,  serving  as  aids  to  the  ambulance 
men  in  finding  wounded  soldiers  who  may 
have  crawled  off  into  bushes,  \voods,  ditches, 
or  caves.  But  they  are  also  employed  as  post 
dogs,  as  questing  or  search  dogs,  as  sentinels 
or  watch  dogs,  and  finally  as  draft  dop,  to 
draw  mitrailleuses,  as  well  as  carts. 

A  recently-arrived  number  of  ha  Nature 
( Paris)  discourses  informingly  upon  these 
various  offices  of  man's  most  familiar  and  in- 
telligent friend  among  the  lower  animals. 
The  Belgian  dogs  are  peculiarly  valuable  in 


lowed  with  methodical   organization."      He 
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RED  CROSS  DOC  nNDING  WOUNDED  SOLDIER 

3,  Searching  or  questing  dogs, — Z,   H. 

4.  Post  dogs,— P.  H. 

ever  one  socs  in   fjanderi  tme  cannoi  laii  lo  note  cc.-i        j         ^lj             ti7    c    d    u 

ti,t  number   of    vehicles   dra«n   by   dogs.      Dogs  5.   Sentinel  and  watch  dogs,— W.  &  B.  H. 

(rained  \o  search   for  the  wounded  were  fitst  ex-  i  nese  comprise  tivo  amiies,  one  in  active 

hibiied  at  the  dog  shows  at  Ostend  and  Spa.    Swne  service,   and   one  composed   of   reserves.      Fi- 

jear,  Uier  there   was  founded   a  national   society  ngUy  t(,ere  is  a  training  department  attached 

for  the  improvement  of  the  shepherd  dog,  which  .     .(,     c      -,-■,     n'   •  ■ 

found  valuable  support  in  the  Institute  of  Animal  ^°  '"^  Banitats  Uivision. 

Piychologj-,   and   in"  its  turn  sustained  the  idea  of  The  best  Belgiaii  breeds,  perfected  bv  vears  of 

another   group,— the   SQcifU    du    Chun    Samlaire  inherilarce  and   selection,  are  the  Malinois,  Gro- 

(Society  of   Red   Cross   Dogs).     About  the   same  nendael,  and  Tervueren.     Besides  these,  (he  Ger- 

time   similar   Mcieties   were   founded   in   Germany  mans   use   various   breeds,    including    a    shepherd 

and  France.    Their  object  was  the  training  of  the  Jog    orininating    in    (he    valley    of    Munsler,    in 

search   dog  to  hunt  for  the  wounded,  vrho   often  Alsace,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Bile,  etc.,  as  well  as 

escape  the  observation  of  the  most  attentive  ambu-  (he  Airedale  terrier,  which  is  likewise  much  used 

lance  men.  while  the  dog  succeeds  in  unearthing  by  the  English  and  Russians. 

them     immediately    by     his     keen     scent     [JIair).  Even  in  times  of  peace  the  battalions  of  thai- 

Shortly  afterward  the  same  Belgian  lieutenant  who  j„„  employ   post  dogs  and  sentinel   dogs,   while 

had    founded    the    Sociiti   da    Chiens   Sanilalrei,  other  regiments  have  as  many  as  ten  dogs  apiece. 

Lieut.     V»n    de     Putti,    likewise    recognized    the  As  an  advance  sentinel  a  well-trained  dog  easily 

aptitude  of  the   dr»ft  dog  for  dragging   milrail-  hides   in    a   furrow  or  behind   a   bush   or   hillock. 

^^^i-  Having   acute  ears  he   easily  detects  the  slightest 

The   leagues   already  eiisting   for  the  breeding  unusual   sound.     In   such   case   he   does   not  bark, 

of   draft    dogs,    profiting  by   their    co6peralion,    he  but    returns    to    the   sharp-shooters,   apprising   them 

found  the  way  thus  prepared,  so  ihaf  from  the  be-  ihey  must  be  on  (heir  guard.     He  is  thm  a  valu- 

ginning   of   the    present   war   the    Belgians    have  able  aid  in  avoiding  surprises  by  night, 

had  on  hand  an  army  of  dogs  for  drawing  .their  He  is  also  a  useful  companion  for  a  spy.    If  the 

mitrailleuiet.  latter,  for  example,  is  signalling  by  a  luminous  kite, 

.       ,  .         ,        ,                               I       i_        ■  •!>*  '1°K  ""U"'  to  warn  his  master  in  case  a  patrol 

At  this  point  the  writer  remarks  that  since  comes   up   suddenly,   whereupon   the   spy   cuts   the 

it  would  be  indiscreet  to  give  precise  infor-  string  and   assumes  an  air  of  innocent  unconcern. 

matioa   m   to  the   provision  in   this  respect  "P^'  search  dog  accompanies  a  patrol  and  beats 

nude  by  hit  French  compatriots,  he  will  de-  h/ «^;°| "^f^ J^'  a"ha're""''  '"  ""''"'"''*'  J""  " 

■cribe  the  German  organization,  leaving  us  i„  p^,  j^gs,  use"is  made  of  the  remarkable 

to    infer    that    the    French    is    conducted    on    facuhy  of   recognition   of  individuals  possessed  by 
siinn«r  linei  of  efficiency.      He  states  that  a   'ome   dogs    in    order    to   deliver    secret   messages. 

manj  moat    1880,    haying   at    present   4000  [^h  to  die.    The  chief  physician  holds  the  dog  on 

nMndlMfi    and   publishing  a    list    of    45,000  a    long   leash,  which   is   slipped   at   an   opportune 

don    of    which    4000    forming    a    military  m.t™e"t-    Thanks  to  a  bell  on  the  dog's  neck,  his 

•^"^Sj^f^^   by  special   ,p,i-  J—';/;;  b^rSiJ,"  '""°  "  """•  ' 

tudO.      Tbeac  «rc  divided  as  follows;  Fmallv,  dogs  are  used  to  drag  mitrailleuses  and 

1.    Police     dogs, — p.     H.     (H.    stands    for    munitioi^s.      Without  referring  to  what  is  now  oc- 

Jjljyjjj  \  curring  in  France,  we  may   add   that  the   French 

2.  R<d  c™. » s«.a.,T  Dog,  for  hum.  iE/grLy.v;"ta°;r'ri:°u';;  TSi 

UV  out  the  wounded, — S.  H.  draft  dogs  in  an  expedition. 
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THE  LIBERAL  ARTS   AND  SCIENTIFIC 

MANAGEMENT 

PROFESSOR     GRANT     SHOWER-  university    professor    has    many    administra- 

MAN,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  tive  duties;  he    has    the    oversight    of    in- 

offers  a  thoughtful  discussion  in  the  Popular  structors  and  the  expenditure  of  large  sums 

Science  Monthly,  on  "The  Liberal  Arts  and  for  books  and  apparatus;  he  is  a  supervisor 

Scientific  Management."     He  holds  that  it  of  the  working  machinery  of  a  part  of  his 

is   a   mistake   to   attempt   to   manage   scien-  instruction  as  well  as  a  teacher, 
tifically  the  professors  of  the  liberal  arts  in       The  third   aspect  is  the  consideration   of 

our    colleges    and    universities,    because    the  the  college  professor  as  an  interpreter: 
force  that  keeps  them  at  their  work  is  not 

an     external     arrangement     of     educational  .   "«  receives,  transforms    and  transmits.     If  he 

^     J  u    ^  -.u-  1      1   ui  »s   a   professor  or  science,  he  mterprets  the  world 

trade-unionism,    but   something   incalculable,  ^^  ^3*;^^^      j^  ^^  j^   ^   professor  of   art,   he  in- 

an    inward   compelling,   an   urge,    that  scien-   terprets  the  ideals  of  beauty.    Without  his  ♦ervices, 

tific    management    will    rob    of    its    freedom   art  and   science  would  be  to  the   eeneral  run  of 

and  of  its  spiritual  effectiveness.  mankind    "a    mere    arrangement   of   colors    or   a 

Hp  ronsiders   the  collefre  nrofessor's  work   '°"S^   footway  where   they  may  well  break  their 
rte  considers  tne  college  proiessor  s  worK  ghin^M^j^  ^^^  ^  pj^^^^^  ^^^^  Stevenson. 

m  three  aspects:  l^irst,  the  classroom  aspect.  And  the  professor  of  libera!  arts  is  not  an  in- 
The  average  professor  spends  as  much  time  terprcter  only.  He  is  an  apostle.  There  it  an 
in  classroom  and  office  as  the  average  clerk  intellectual  life,  as  there  is  a  spirtual,  to  enter 
;«  ♦U-.  ^^^\^^r  r.f  o  ^^•-^rN-o*.;^^  r^r-  t-U^  Q«-o«-^  whlch  vc  must  be  born  again.  The  profetior  b 
m  the  employ  of  a  corporation  or  the  State.   ^^^  ^^.-^^^  ^^  ,j^^  Outwardly  he  it  concerned 

But  actually  his  task  can  never  be  out  of  his  ^j^h  concrete  instruction;   in   reality  he  it  much 

mind;  his  pleasures,  pastimes,  exercise,  travel,  more  concerned  with  the  quickening  of  the  mind. 

reading, — everything, — must  go  to  replenish  I^   at   any   time   inspiration   fails   him   ...   the 

his  mental   reservoirs  and  his  power  to  in-  |J^"K"^*  °^  '"^^  *"^  *"8^*»  ^^""^  ™*'^«  "P  ^**^ 

spire,  for  the  outpouring  in  the  lecture  and  *  Add    to   interpretation,    dissemination,    and   in- 

the    recitation    periods.      The    best    way    to  spiration,    the    duty    of    discovery.      The    college 

promote  his  welfare  and  the  welfare  of  those  professor's  function  includes  not  only  the  increase 

he   serves   is   to   give  him   liberty    to   follow  ^J  knowledge  in  the  individual  and  the  elevation 

».  1  of  the  intellectual  standard  m  the  world  at  large, 

nis  own  Dent.  .         ^  but  the  actual  advancement  of  learning.     College 

Also  It  should  not  be  forgotten  by  efhci-  and  professor  alike  are  not  for  their  own  campus 

ency  experts,  that  "the  college  professor  and  alone,  but  for  society  at  large, 
his  work  represent  an  all-important  principle        ah    1  .    •  1      •  1     1  •        .t 

in   scientific   management.      Congeniality   of     .^^  ^}}}^  is  concerned  with  the  active  side 

task     is     the     great     factor     of     industrial  ^/  ^^^  liberal-arts  professor,  in  his  contribu- 

economy."  ^'^"  ^^  society  as  teacher  and  scholar.     Fur- 
ther than   this,   there  is  his  contribution  of 

It  would  be  a  sorry  event  for  liberal  education  what  Professor  Showerman  calls  "Being." 
— and  for  technical  education  too^if  the  principles 

of  scientific   management  were   really   applied;   if  The  college  professor  must  be  clean-lipped  and 

the    professor's    preparation    were    formally    pre-  clean-hearted,    honest    and    honorable.      In    what 

scribed,   if  hours   were   fixed   and   tasks  made   ab-  calling  except  the  ministry  does  a  single  instance 

solutely  definite,   if   promotions   and   salaries  were  of  scandal  involve  immediate  dismissal?    He  must 

determined   as  in  the  business  world,  and   all   the  be  an  example  of  professional  and  civic  generosity^ 

worldly  ways  of  inspection,  stimulation,  and  com-  an  example  of  the  workman  in  love  with  his  work 

pulsion    were    introduced.      There    is    already    too  — an  example  of  courtesy  of  manners  and  courtetjr 

much    talk   of   this — too   much    talk   of   "units"   of  of  mind.     His   is   the  one  t:lass  in   America   that 

the     "instructional     force"    and    the    "educational  knows  the   languages  of  other  peoples  and  enters 

plant,"    of   "efficiency"    and    "output,"    of   "invest-  into   their   souls.     As   a   consequence   his   voice  b 

ment"    and    "returns."  always   for  brotherhood   and   peace. 

The  second  aspect  in  which  the  college  To  apply  the  dogmas  of  efficiency  to  the 
professor  is  freely  criticised  is  that  in  which  college  professor  would  be  like  applying  i 
he  appears  in  large  and  wealthy  institutions  brake  to  the  forces  of  idealism.  If  you  coin- 
where  he  appears  to  have  a  modicum  of  pel  him  to  be  "doing  more,"  you  "compel  his 
leisure  and  a  minimum  of  labor.  The  pub-  being  less";  the  more  "talk  of  efficiency,  the 
lie  is  astounded  and  scandalized  to  discover  less  of  service" ;  therefore  the  application  of 
that  some  professors  have  only  six  teaching  scientiiic  management  to  the  liberal  arts, — 
hours  a  week.  And  yet,  writes  Professor  "or  to  any  other  teaching, — is  the  most  uor 
Showerman,  the  explanation  is  so  easy.    The  Intelligent  of  self-contradicttoos." 
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OILMAN  HALU  THE  N£W  ACADEMIC  BUILDING  OF  THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY  AT  BALT1M(»E 

THE    NEW     HOME    OF     THE     JOHNS 
HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 

AT  the  installation  of  President  Good-  the  university  authorities  acquired  it.  The 
now,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  design  of  this  building,  which  had  itself  been 
at  Baltimore,  in  May  last,  many  graduates  known  as  Homewood,  ^vas  adopted  by  the 
and  friends  of  the  institution  sxw  for  the  university  architects  as  the  structural  motif 
first  time  the  beginnings  of  the  group  of  of  the  university's  own  building  plans,  and 
university  buildings  at  Homewood  that  will,  may  be  seen  developed  to-day  in  the  aca- 
in  future  years,  house  the  university.  Five  demic  building,  Oilman  Hall,  which  was 
of  the  units  of  the  projected  university  group,  dedicated  on  the  occasion  of  President 
including  Oilman  Hall,  the  principal  build-  Goodnow's  inauguration.  The  advantages 
ing,  have  been  completed.  The  university  of  the  Georgian  for  a  university  group  of 
expects  to  be  in  operation  at  Homewood  in  buildings,  as  conceived  by  the  university  au- 
thc  fall  of  the  current  year.  In  the  May  thorities  and  advisory  architects,  are  summed 
number  of  the  Architectural  Record  (New  up  as  follows: 
York),  Mr.  John  Martin  Hammond  sug- 
gests in  outline  some  of  the  architectural  it  is  beautiful,  it  ii  diKnitied  and  restful;  It 
problems  related  to  the  development  of  the  lends  iiseif  well  lo  combination  with  other  build- 
nr«-  site  and  shows  how  these  have  been  '"«?  "*,"'*  ",■"/  'Character;  it  gives  square  rooms 
and  no  loss  of  floor  space;  i[  provides  for  veinila- 
"'"■                                                  .      ,           ,      ,      .  ti""  and  liRhling;  and,  last  of  all,  it  is  cheap  and 

.At  the  present  the  university  is  in  the  busi-  durable  from  the  standpoint  of  construction, 

ness  center   of   Baltimore.      The   new  site  is  The  proportions  and  decoration  of  Homewood, — 


about  two  miles  due  north  of  the  old,  within  '*"    buildinR.-were    carefully    studied              . 

,        .       ,.     .              ,            .          I   ten                 c  wrved  as  far  as  possible  m  the  plans  of  the  new 

the  City  limits,   and  consists  of   150  acres  of  buildings,  the  proportion  of  window  space  to  floor 

beautiful   rolling  land,  containing  many  fine  space   only   being   changed    so   as   lo   give   ample 

fOTWt  trees.     The  old  Carroll  mansion,  an  ''«*"-.    The   windows   of   the    new   buildings   of 

mdi™.  jp«i™cn  of  d,.  Georgia  period,  .w.r^^T.  *  r"";.:u^^:v^'h^' ?.~  si 

WM  Standing  on  a  portion  of  the  estate  when  exterior  features  of  Hotnewood,— the  building,— 
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been  preserved  that  the  main  entrance  of  Gilnian  as  to  buildings  are  to  be  met  in  accordance 
Hall,  the  principal  building  of  the  group,  is  an  ^|th  ^  carefully  developed  plan.  The  Engi- 
enlarged  version  drajvn  to  scale  of  the  portico  and  j       ^^^i^^       ^f  similar  architecture,  was 

entrance  to  the  old  home.  .         .»..  ,    =»'  .  •  i     -n       'j     ^ 

also  dedicated  in  connection  with  rresident 

The  farther  requirements  of  the  university   Goodnow*s  inauguration  in  May. 


THE  LITTLE  COUNTRY  THEATER 

IN  the  June  Review  an  article  in  this  de-   doors,  the  vfindows  have  real  glass  in  them.    Sim- 
partment  called  attention  to  the  progress    P"<='«y,  »  j^e   keynote   of   the   theater      It   is   an 
,1  •  1   J  ■     vT        \^    I      example  of  what  can  be  done  with  hundreds  of 

of  the  non-commercial  drama  in  New  York.   ^i„j,gj  ^j,,,  „„„ggj  portions  of  schoolhouset,  and 

A  movement  of  similar  possibilities,  sprmg-  the  basements  of  country  churches  in  comraunitict. 

ing,  however,  from  social  rather  than  artistic  One  of  the   unique   features   in   conneaion   with 

demands,   has   already  made  some   headway  The  Little  Country  Theater  is  the  Coffee  Tower. 

1       Ti»'iii     i\T            r\          f   ^u      r      J  It  IS  just  to  the  right  of  the  lower  end  of  the  atage. 

m  the   Middle  West.     One  of  the   funda-  ^^  ,„„_  j,  p,3i„  ,nj  ,i„p,e     j^  function  it  purely 

mental  needs  of  the  people  in  such  a  State  social.     After  a  play  or  program  has  been  pre- 

as    North    Dakota,    where    seventy-two    per  sented  the  friends  of  the  Thespians  are  cdrdlalljr 

cent  of  the  population  live  in  unincorporated  '"vjted  to  the  Coffee  Tower  and  served  with  cake. 

.               '    '               .     ,                        r  and   conee.     Everything   possible   is   done  to  en- 

territory   and   an   equivalent   proportion   are  courage  and  cement  the  bonds  of  friendship, 
either   foreign-born   or   of    foreign   descent, 

is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  second  number  of  ^h  ^^^^  ^^e  State  the  people  of  the  fann- 

the  Immigrants  m  America  Revieu;  by  Al-  j^g  communities  are  encouraged  to  produce 

fred  (j.  Arvold.                                     x,     i  such  plays  as  can  be  easily  staged  in  a  coun- 

In  most  respects    says  this  writer.  North  ^^  school,  the  basement  of  a  country  church, 

Dakota  is  not  unlike  other  States.     People  ^^^  sitting-room  of  a  farm  home,  the  village 

there  are  actually  hungry  for  social  recrea-  ^^  ^^^^  ^all,  or  any  place  where  people  as- 

tion.      Social   stagnancy   is   a  characteristic  gg^^le  for  social  betterment.    The  prindpal 

trait  of  the  small   town  and  the  country,  function  of  the  Little  Country  Theater  is 

The  problem  is  to  help  the  inhabitants  of  ^^  stimulate  an  interest  for  good,  clean  drama 

the  small   towns   and   the  country  to  find  ^^^^^  t,^^  p^^^pj^  jj^i^g  j„  j,,^  ^p^„  ^y„. 

their  true  expression  in  the  community.    Mr.  ^^  ^„j  villages,  and  thus  to  use  the  drama 

Arvold  wisely  holds,  however,  that,  while  ^  ^  sociological  force  in  getting  people  to- 

the   impulse   to   this  social   invasion   of  the  g^thgr 

country  may  come  from  without,  the  country  j^^'  j^^^^^^  mentions  one  group  of  young 

people  themselves  must  work  out  their  own  p^^pj^   f^^^   ^^^^^^^  ^^^-^^^^  ^f   ^y^^   State 

civjilization.     ,    ,      ^  .    ,     _              _,  representing    five    different    nationalities, — 

The  Idea  of  the  Little  Country  Theater,  Scotch,  Irish,  English,  Norwegian,  and 
as  conceived  at  the  North  Dakota  Agricul-  Swedish.  He  successfully  staged  "The  Fatal 
tural  College  at  Fargo,  seems  to  have  met  Message,"  a  one-act  comedy  by  John  Ken- 
one  of  the  crying  social  needs  of  its  com-  j^j^^  ^  Another  cast  of  characters 
munity.  This  is  Mr.  Arvold  s  description  f^^  ^^^  ^^  presented  "Cherry  Tree 
of  the  playhouse  utilized  to  embody  the  Lit-  p,,^,,  ^„  j.„  ^j,,  ^^^^^  -^  ^  ^^  j. 
tic  Country  Theater  idea  at  Fargo:  ^,1,,^  manner.     In  order  to  depict  Russian 

In  appearance  it  is  most  fascinating.  It  is  a  ^^^  »  dramatic  dub  at  the  Agricultural  Col- 
large  playhouse  put  under  a  reducing  glass.  It  lege  gave  A  Russian  Honeymoon.  A 
is  just  the  size  of  an  average  country  town  hall,  tableau  entitled  "A  Farm  Home  Scene  in 
It  has  a  seating  capacity  of  two  hundred.    The  Iceland  Thirty  Years  Ago"  was  staged  by 

stage  IS  thirty  feet  in  width,  twentv  feet  in  depth,  ^        .                                     .                      i  t     i      j- 

having  a  proscenium  opening  of  ten  feet  in  height  ^^"^  V^^"^  T"""  ^""^  '''?"'l"  ""^  Icelandic 

and  fifteen  feet  in  width.    There  are  no  boxes  and  d^ent,  whose  homes  are  in  the  country  dis- 

balconies.     The  decorations  are  plain  and  simple,  tricts  of  North  Dakota.     The  effect  of  this 

The  color  scheme  is  green  and  gold  the  gold  pre-  tableau  was  to  incite  Other  young  people  of 

dominating.     The  eight  large  windows  are  hung  /.         j           ^   ^                  .                   j      »  .» 

with   tasteful   green   draperies.     The  curtain   is  I  ^^^^^^g".  ^^^^f^^   ^^   present   scenes   depicting 

tree-shade    velour.      The    birch-stained    seats    are  the  national  life  of  their  fathers  and  motheis. 

broad    and    not    crowded    together.      There    is    a  In    North   Dakota   at   present   from    1500 

place  for  a  moving-picture  machine.    The  scenery  ^o   2000    people    arc    taking    part    in    home- 

is  simple  and  painted  in  plain  colors.    Anybody  m^i     ^     «  j  .         i^vl      •_^   . 

a  country  town  can  make  a  set  like  it.    It  has  the  *«•«"*  P'?y?'  ^«  pmnjajy  tO  the  inflneooe 

Belasco  realism  about  it.    The  doors  are  wooden  of  the  Little  Country  Theater. 


.^ 
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CELILO  CANAU  OtECON.  CROSSING  THE  SAND  BELT,   IS  LINED  WITH  CONCRETE  REINFORCED  BY  STEEL 


IDAHO'S  WATER  ROUTE  TO  THE  SEA 


THE   largest  lock   canal   in   the   West, 
recently  completed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment on  the  Oregon  side  of  the  Columbia 
River  just  above  the  Dalles,  makes  that  river 
navigable  continuously  for  500  miles  from 
the  Pacific  Ocean.     This  Celilo  Canal,  as  it 
is    known,    eight    and 
one-half    miles    in 
length,  and  construct- 
ed at  a  cost  of  about 
$5,000,000,  '  is     de- 
scribed   by    Fred   W. 
\'inccnt  in  the  Scien- 
tific     American      for 
May  22. 

The  construction 
work  began  in  1906 
and  went  on  with 
little  interruption  un- 
til the  canal  was  final- 
ly opened  to  traffic  on 
Slay  5  of  this  year. 
Vessels  of  the  river 
stcra-whcel   t>pe  can  seventy-! 

DOW     navigate     from 
die  Pacific  Ocean  to  Lewiston,  Idaho,  the 
bead  of  navigation  on  the  Snake  River. 

For   about   five  miles  of  its   length   the 
unal  had  to  be  cut  through  solid  rock,  and 


in  some  cases  it  was  necessary  to  make  cut 
seventy  feet  deep.  The  Columbia  has  ! 
drop  of  ninety  feet  in  eight  miles  where  i 
passes  through  the  Cascade  Range. 


After  a 


a  Chi 


of  falls  and  rapids  it  is  compelled 
ily  16S  feet  wide  for  three 
miles,  while  its  normal 
'  width  is  almost  a  mile. 
Through  this  narrow 
crack  the  boiling  cur- 
rent is  ZOO  feet  deep. 
Boih  shores  are  made 
up   of   lava,   a   solidllied 

past  flowed  across  the 
wide  valley  and  dammed 
the  mighly  river.  When 
the  engineers  surveyed 
ihe  site  they  found  what 
was  not  rock  was  shifi- 
ing  sand.  The  rock  ([ues- 
tion  was  merely  a  mat- 
ter of  dynamite  and  the 
sand  and  K''=i^'el  ques- 
tion was  settled  by  lin- 
ing the  canal  with  con- 
crete reinforced  by  heavy 
steel.  . 

The  minimum  depth  of  water  is  eight  feet 
and  the  ordinary  width  of  the  canal  is  forty- 
five  feet.  Each  of  the  five  locks  is  300  feet 
in  length. 


THkUL'GU    SOLID    LAVA 


THE    AMERICAN   REVIEH'    OF   REVIEWS 

FIVE  PAN-AMERICAN  BUILDERS 

miles  of  railway, — from  the  Chilean  port  of 
Caldera  to  mines  in  the  Andes  at  Copiao. 
Later  he  built  246  miles  of  railway  in  Ar- 
gentina from  Rosario  to  Cordova.  This 
road  was  opened  in  1870,  and  Captain 
Wheelwright's  next  venture  was  the  con- 
struction of  a  line  from  Buenos  Aires  to 
La  Plata, — this  road  being  completed  just 
fifty  years  from  the  date  when  Wheelwright 
and  his  companions  had  been  wrecked  near 
the  spot  where  the  road  terminates. 

In  1854  Henry  Meiggs,  who  had  been  a 
man  of  wealth  in  California,  became  a  bank- 
rupt and  sailed  to  Australia  and  later  to 
Chile.  He  there  raised  capital,  and  in  1861 
took  charge  of  the  building  of  a  railway 
from  Valparaiso  to  Santiago,  a  distance  of 
ninety  miles.  The  engineering  feats  required 
in  the  building  of  this  road  are  even  to-day 
regarded  as  marvels  of  skill  in  railroad  con- 
struction. Transferring  his  activities  from 
Chile  to  Peru,  Meiggs  became  the  leading 
spirit  in  building  a  railroad  to  the  Amazon 
region.  Before  his  death  in  1877  this  road 
had  been  built  for  eighty-seven  of  the  136 
miles  from  Callao  to  Oroya.  The  building 
of  this  mountain  road  is  still  regarded  as 
one  of  the  remarkable  engineering  feats  of 
all  time.  Its  highest  point  is  15,645  feet 
above  sea  level.  Before  his  death  Meigg> 
TEAMSHip  ANu  RAIL-  had  paid  off  the  indebtedness  contracted  in 
lUTH  AMERICA  gan  Francisco  twenty  years  before. 

THE  May  number  of  the  Pan-Americnn 
Bulletin  (Washington,  D.  C.)  sketches 
the  careers  of  five  natives  of  the  United 
States,  who,  in  their  day,  built  up  important 
business  interests  in  Central  and  South 
America.  This  list  of  Pan-American  build- 
ers is  headed  by  the  name  of  William  Wheel- 
wright, the  Massachusetts  shipmaster,  who, 
after  having  been  wrecked  in  the  waters  of 
the  La  Plata  River,  migrated  from  Argen- 
tina to  Chile,  and,  in  the  course  of  years, 
took  an  active  part  in  commercial  develop- 
ment along  the  west  coast  of  South  America. 
Failing  to  interest  capital  in  the  United 
States,  Captain  Wheelwright  went  to  Eng- 
land and  organized  a  million-dollar  corpora- 
tion, known  as  the  Pacific  Steamship  Naviga- 
tion Company,  which  built  two  steamships, 
the  Chile  and  the  Peru,  the  first  steam-pro- 
pelled vessels  to  navigate  the  waters  of  the 
South  American  west  coast.  That  was  in 
1840,  and  Captain  Wheelwright  next  turned 
his  attention  to  railroad-building.  It  was 
he  who  gave  to  South  America  its  first  fifty 
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the  peopling  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the 
development  of  the  State  of  California. 

Colonel  George  E.  Church,  the  engineer, 
spent  ten  years,  after  the  close  of  our  Civil 
War,  in  visiting  practically  all  the  countries 
of  South  America,  stopping  at  Uruguay 
long  enough  to  start  several  important  engi- 
neering works.  The  railroad  around  the 
falls  of  the  Madeira,  which  was  completed 
as  recently  as  September,  1912,  was  a  con- 
ception of  Colonel  Church,  and  he  was  later 
engaged  in  railroad-building  in  Costa  Rica. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  works  based 
on  his  explorations  in  the  jungle. 


The  well-known  New  York  merchant, 
William  H.  Aspinwall,  was  one  of  six  North 
American  financiers  to  furnish  capital  for 
building  the  much-needed  railroad  of  forty- 
seven  miles  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
at  the  time  of  the  California  gold  discoveries. 
Mr.  Aspinwall  was  also  active  in  organizing 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  line,  and  these 
two  enterprises  were  vitally   important  in 


COL.    GEORGE    E.    CHURCH 

It  is  said  that  William  R.  Grace,  of  New- 
York  City,  probably  did  more  in  his  life- 
time than  any  other  North  American  indi- 
vidual to  develop  commerce  between  the 
countries  of  the  Americas.  He  established 
lines  of  sailing  vessels  and  steamships  which 
arc  engaged  in  exchanging  the  raw  products 
of  South  America  for  the  manufactured 
goods  of  the  United  States.  The  Grace  es- 
tablishments or  agencies  are  found  jn  the 
leading  business  centers  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can west  coast,  as  well  as  in  the  cities  of 
the  United  States,  while  Grace's  steamships 
wniiAK  H.  AspiNWAJX,  THE  PANAMA  RAILROAD  ^fc  known  in  all  the  ports  of  the  Americas, 
PBOMOTER  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
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TWO    CLEVER    LATIN- AMERICAN 
ILLUSTRATORS 

in  a  recent  number  of  Emporium,  writes  of 
them  thus: 

Both  hive  executed  and  cxhibiled  variout  pic- 
tures no(  without  value  (or  a  certain  agreeable 
chromalic  qualily:  the  former,  portraits  and  deco- 
rative panek;  (he  second,  portraits  and  landscape). 
I  consider  that  the  norlc  of  the  Z9-year-old  artiit 
is  much  belter,  displaying  more  elegance  of  per- 
tionality,  a  matuter  conception,  and  greater  security 
In  mcihods  of  esthetic  development,  than  that  o( 
the  twenty-year-old  Lopez-Naguil,  rather  crudely 
and  caustically  malicious,  and  not  yet  free  from 
the  ignorance  and  uncertainty  more  than  natural 
in  a  beginner.    .    .    . 

The  talents  of  Montenegro  were  evinced 
very  early,  and  he  spent  three  years  studying 
in  Paris,  on  a  pension  supplied  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  his  country.  His  skill  was  fur- 
ther developed  in  the  two  years  1913  and 
1914,  during  which,  on  his  return  from  Mex- 
ico, he  wandered  from  Spain  to  France  and 
from  France  to  Italy.  His  work  was 
promptly  acclaimed  by  critics  and  connoisseurs 
as  having  interest  and  charm,  as  is  attested 
by  the  fact  that  some  of  his  paintings  and 
studies  in  black  and  white  were  accepted  and 
hung  at  the  Salwi  National  des  Beaux-Artt, 
•■thb  pfocession,"  by  the  Mexican  artist,    the   Salon   d'Automne,   and   the   Salon   des 

MONTENEGRO 

WE  arc  not  accustomed  to  look  for  new 
artists  to  Central  and  South  America. 
The  names  Mexico  and  the  Argentine  con- 
note ideas  very  different  from  those  con- 
nected with  the  brilliant  palette  and  the 
clever  pencil. 

It  is  particularly  piquant,  therefore,  to 
pick  up  a  prominent  Italian  magazine  of  art 
and  find  under  the  title,  "Two  Young 
American  Illustrators,"  an  article  warmly 
praising  the  work  of  Robert  Montenegro, 
of  Mexico,  and  Lopez-NaEuil,  of  the  Argen- 
tine. The  former  was  born  in  Guadalajara, 
in  1885;  the  latter  in  Buenos  Aires,  some 
twenty-one  years  ago.  Both  studied  in 
Europe,  and  it  was  there  that  they  formed  a 
very  affectionate  and  fraternal  friendship. 
Both   are  obviously   much   attracted  by  and 

influenced  by  Spanish  traditions  irt  letters  and 

n   art.      Both    display  a  strong  feeling  for 

:he   decorative   and    for   elaborate  and   even 

intricate  detail,  but  the  work  of  Montenegro 
turally   far   more  finished    and   mature 

:han  that  of  his  very  youthful  friend   from 

he  far  south. 
The  well-known  art  critic,  Vittorio  Pica, 
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Humoristcs  in  Paris,  at  the  exhibit  of  the 
Fine  Art  Society  of  London,  and  at  the  in- 
ternational exposition  of  drawings  and  etch- 
ings at  Faenza, 

He  also  published  an  album  in  Paris  whose 
preface  bore  no  less  a  signature  than  that  of 
the  "clever  and  delightful  poet  and  novelist," 
Henri  de  Regnier.  Another  album,  executed 
in  honor  of  the  famous  Russian  dancer 
Nijinski,  was  published  by  the  London  house 
of  Beaumont.  The  delightful  pictures  ac- 
companying the  article  in  Emporium  were 
done  at  Venice  last  summer.  We  publish 
two.  In  the  one  called  "The  Procession," 
all  the  fragrance  of  Spain  breathes  from  the 
comb,  the  mantilla,  the  rose,  and  the  fan  of 
the  high-born  doha  in  the  foreground,  whose 
air  is  so  subtly  compounded  of  the  demurely 
modest  and  the  delicately  supercilious,  with  a 
dash  of  challenging  coquetry.  The  composi- 
tion is  admirable,  and  the  sombre  figures  of 
the  black<owled  monks  clutching  tall  white 

candles  form  an  effective  contrast  to  the  don  Quixote,  as  bephesented  by  the  akgen- 
principal  figure.  tine  painter,  ghecorio  lopez-nacuil 

The  second  illustration  is  a  portrait  of 
the  well-known  Marchesa  Luisa  Casati-  shows  as  yet,  perhaps,  less  of  achievement 
Stampa,  portrayed  in  Persian  costume.  The  than  of  promise.  But  of  the  latter  there  is 
striking  personality  of  the  sitter,  the  gor-  so  much  that  he  received  the  compliment  of 
geousness  of  her  attire,  and  the  sumptuous  being  asked  to  exhibit  at  the  Pan-American 
richness  of  the  accessories  give  the  artist  ad-  Exposition  in  California.  Bom  of  a  Span- 
mirablc  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  his  ish  father  and  a  French  mother,  he  was  sent 
peculiar  gifts.  Of  this  the  critic  ^waks  as  t*»  Barcelona  "where,  for  two  years,  he 
follows:  studied  under  the  intelligent  and  affectionate 

guidance  of  the  Catalan  painter,  Francisco 

He  hu  10  well  succeeded  in  uniting  the  effect-  Galli,"  He  was  much  impressed,  during  a 
hrely  exprMiive  wd  the  ekganily  decorsHve  in  ^.jp  through  the  northern  part  of  Spain,  by 
■   TcccDt  portrdl  of  the   Marcheai   Lui*a   Caiati-   ^i      c       „        .   ■  j  .u       •_! 

St. mp.,  dV«Med  in  a  rich  Persian  costume,  that  '^^'^  ^^^  mountain  scenery  and  the  picturesque 
ii  worthy  of  (he  honor  of  being  placed  beside  the  costumes  of  the  natives,  and  the  experience 
other  glorious  images  which  hive  been  made  oo  inspired  his  first  four  landscapes.  He  then 
cinvii,    on  .paper,    or    in    wii    by    Bo!dini~  and   ^^,ent  (^   pg^is  to   stay   for  some  years,   later 

intellectual  Lombard  gentlewoman.  Italy.       His    exhibited    work    includes    three 
portraits  of  women  shown  in  Paris,  in  1913, 

Mr.  Pica  remarks  further  that  in  all  of  at  the  Autumn  Salon,  and  three  marines  of 

Montenegro's    illustrations    a   literary    influ-  Majorca  at  the  annual  exhibitions  of  Buenos 

ence  is  revealed.    The  artists  who  have  most  Aires,  in  1913  and  1914. 
influenced  him  are  Goya  and  Beardsley,  so 

widely  separated  in  country  and  era.    While  All    are    the    somewhat    faulty    and    uncertaic 

youth,    beauty,    and   Joy    chiefly    inspire   his  ^'"^*.  °^'  begmner    but  full  of  talent  and  of 

*     -1               -ILL                I     ■         L-  L   1.      1  promise   tor   his   artistic   future    ...    but   were 

facile  penal,  he  has  moods  m  which  he  de-  „nsured   with  acrimony   by   the   omnipotent  jour- 

Itghts   in   depicting  the  tragic,   the  dreadful,  nalistic  critics,  who  fortunately,  however,  did  not 

and  the  macabre.    Thus  he  seems  to  revel  in  succeed  in  depriving  him  of  the  honor,— a  brilliant 

his  illustrations  of  Oscar  Wilde's  "Salome,"  °""= .'?'  »  ?'°"\|'  "*  twenty,-^>f  being  invited  to 

,        _            c    c  L      ■            -I.                    u  participate  in  the  great  international  exposmoo  at 

and  portrays  St.  Sebastian  with  gusto.     He  gj,p  ptancisco. 
is  also  attracted  toward  symbolism,  as  in  his 

figure  of  Chastity.    Undoubtedly  his  future  His  most  striking  illustrations  are  those 

career  will  be  well  worth  watching.  of  Don  Quixote,  done  con  amore.  during 

•         *        •  several  months  spent    in    Venice    with    his 

The    woric    of    Grcgorio    Lopez-Naguil  friend  Montenegro. 
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STUDIES  OF  VARIOUS  PEOPLES 

pEW  Frenchmen  have  shown  as  great  interest  in  in  its  title-page  quotation  from  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead: 
the  current  social  and  political  problems  of  "Russia  is  a  real  country,  governed  by  real  peo- 
America  as  the  Baron  D'Estournellcs  de  Constant,  pie  with  a  real  desire  for  progress."  The  in- 
He  has  in  recent  years  traveled  much,  observed  formation  thus  acquired  at  first  hand  by  Mr.  Hub- 
keenly,  and  made  notes  industriously  and  with  back  antedated  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  for 
rare  sympathy.  His  book  was  finished  for  French  that  reason  is,  perhaps,  the  more  valuable,  since 
readers  just  before  the  war  began  last  year,  and  it  it  embodies  more  accurately  the  spirit  of  the  na- 
now  appears  in  an  English  translation,  revised  tion  in  its  natural  and  undisturbed  progress, 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war.^  It  is  all  the  bet- 
ter for  not  being  systematic,  but  made  up  rather  Another  useful  contribution  to  our  knowledge 
of  notes,  jottmgs,  and  reflections.  The  first  ^f  ^he  Czar's  domain  is  Dr.  Leo  Wiener's  "Inter- 
chapter  takes  the  reader  from  New  \ork,  by  way  pj^tation  of  the  Russian  People,'"*— a  book  written 
of  Washington,  to  Texas  and  the  Mexican  border,  f^^  the  direct  purpose  of  picturing  for  the 
The  second  deals  with  our  Mexican  relations,  the  American  and  English  reader  those  characteristics 
third  with  California,  the  fourth  with  women  in  ^f  ^^^^^  r^^^j^  ^^^^^^^  j„  ^^^  author's  opinion. 
the  United  States  apropos  of  some  Western  ex-  ^^^  ^^^^  important  and  essential  to  an  undcr- 
perienccs.  1  hen  come  chapters  that  range  back  standing  of  national  ideals.  Dr.  Wiener  is  pro- 
from  Seattle  to  Salt  Lake  City  and  Colorado  that  ^^^^^  ^f  glavic  languages  and  literatures  at  Hir- 
discuss  the  Japanese  qu"tJon,  that  deal  with  the  ^^^j  ^^j  ,^j,  ^^^jj^  ^^^  ^^^j^^,  ^^^  valuable, 
cities   and    States   of   the   Mississippi    Valley, — all 

these  chapters  being  delightfully  lacking  in  form.  u^hc  Human  German,"*  by  Edward  Edge- 
and  full  of  allusions -personal  local  and  his-  ^^^^^  j,^  ^  j,^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  y^  ^  ^^^^  ^^, 
torical.  So  ends  the  first  part  of  the  book.  The  „^^  j  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^„^  »;^^„  »;^^^  ^^^^  .^ 
second  part  deals  with  the  problems  of  the  coun-   ^^^  y^-  ^r  ^^  j^  j,^j„      ^^  ^^^  foreground  some 

try,  one  chapter  on  the  idealistic  movement  ^^  ^^^^^  idmirable  traiu  of  the  Gemian  people 
having  much  to  do  with  education,  philanthropy.    ^^^^  ^^^^  j„  ^  ^^  ^j        ^^^^f''^ 

and  the  care  of  children,  while  the  final  chapter     ,^^,  ,j  j,^  ^^  j^  ^^^  battle-smoke  that  hovers  over 
on    "America's    Duty,'     is   sharply   cntical   of   all   ^^^  ^^^  ,^„ j     ^^^^  j,^^^  .^  ^^^^  ^^  ,.^^  ^     j^ 
tendencies  towards  any.  increa|«  of  tl^  ^^  ,j^^   j„   Berlin   as  it  went  on  before  the  war. 

navy  or  of  imperialistic  ambition.  When  his  dis-  Everything  that  made  life  in  the  German  capital 
tinguished  Frenchman  tells  us  what  he  feels  about  •  ♦.,i.*-  „  »^  ^u-  /^.-:««—  :-  -.•«♦  —  i-  ^ 
American  life,  he  h  well  worth  while.  When  he  i"''^  ,,  j.'"  '^AJ,°"'8'^",  'IJ'^'T*}!^  .S 
discusses  our  governmental  policies,  he  is  also  '""''•  Jf  "  »  8??^ . "»'""'  '^^"*yy  «•«»»* 
worth  reading,  but  he  takes  strong  side,  in  contr.^  ^uman  ties  that  b.nd  together  .11  rank,  of  Or- 
verted  matters  without  seeming  in  all  cases  to  be  society. 

perfectly  informed.     Of  many  books  recently  writ-        ,<,      •  u    t  •/      •      %#  j  t**         »it    .        »        i 

ten  by  foreigners  about  the  United  States,  this  „  J'""'' .  \i^.  '"  ^'^V  tiroes.  by  I.rMl 
must  rank  with  the  verj-  foremost  in  importance,   p"*""'  =•"<*  J}^'  Conquering  Jew,"   by  John  Fo^ 

ter  Fraser,  both  undertake  to  sum  up  tersely  the 

Two  little  books  about  Belgium  have  recently  economic  and  social  life  of  the  Hebrew  ra«  to- 
come  from  the  press,-Mr.  R.  C.  K.  Ensor's  vol-  ^^^  '"  ^"  civilized  lands.  Mr  Cohens  book  is 
umc  in  the  Home  University  Librarv,'  which  ^^  "i?'«  elaborate  and  detailed  of  the  two.  but 
characterizes  both  land  and  people,  and  gives,  at  ^''  Eraser  is  quite  as  sweeping  in  his  wnclu- 
the  same  time,  the  essential  facts  of  Belgian  his-  ^*^"l'  ^^J  ^t^'  ?,?  ^^"  "  *^«  Jewish  author,  is 
torv,  politics,  and  parties,  and  "The  Belgians  at  convinced  that  in  all  the  history  of  his  race  the 
Home;""  bv  Clive  Holland,  which  is  an  abridg-  J^"^."^^^"  occupied  as  commandmg  a  position  as 
ment  of  a  larger  work  with  the  same  title  which  ^^  ^^^  to-day. 
appeared   four  years   ago.     This   latter  volume  is 

more  concerned  with  the  modern  nation,  giving  I^r.  Charles  A.  Eastman's  little  book.  "The 
only  so  much  historical  allusion  as  is  necessary  Indian  To-Day,"  is  a  much-needed  presentatioo 
for' an  intelligent  description  of  Belgium's  ancient  of  the  so-called  Indian  problem  from  the  Red 
cities.  Both  books  are  enlightening  and  helpful,  Man's  own  view-point.  Dr.  Eastman  is  the  soo 
each  in  its  own  way.  of  a  full-blooded  Sioux  and  was  bom  in  a  tepee 

near  Redwood  Falls,  Minn.,  in  1858.     The  story 

John  Hubback's  volume  on  "Russian  Realities***  of  his  rearing  and  education  has  been  many  times 


contains  impressions  gathered  during  recent  jour-        .  ^^  Interpretation  of  the  Ruwian  People.     By 
neys  in  Russia,  the  keynote  of  which  is  embodied    Wiener.     McBride,  Nast,    848  pp.    $1.«6. 
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'  The  Human  German.     By  Edward  Edgeworth.    Dai* 

^  America     and     Her     Problems.       By     Paul     H.     B.  ton.     290  pp.     $3. 

D'Estournelles   de   Constant.     Macmillan.      545   pp.,   $2.  ^Jewish    Life   in   Modem  Times.      By   Isrsd  Cokca> 

*  Belgium.    By  R.  C.  K.  Ensor.    Holt.    256  pp.    50  cents.  Dodd.   Mead.     374  pp.,  ilL     $S. 

'  The  Belgians  at  Home.     By  Clive  Holland.     Macmil-  "  Tne  Conquering  Jew.    By  Joha  Poster  Fraser.    Vwtk 

Ian.     243  pp.     40  cents.  &  Wagnalls.     304  pp.     $1.50. 

*  Russian    Realities.     By   John   Hubback.     Lane.     271  *  The     Indian     To-Day.     By  Charles     A. 
pp.,  ill.     $1.50.  Doubleday,  Page.  186  pp.     60 
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told  and  need  not  be  repeated  in  this  connection,  China,    Japan,    and    America.      All    these    essays 

but  the  important  point  is  that  Dr.  Eastman,  who  are    readable    and    suggestive,    and    have    already 

is  to-day  one  of  the  foremost  representative  Indi-  appeared  either  in   the  Manchester  Guardian,  of 

ans,  l^nows  from  personal  experience  the  difficulties  England,  or  in  the  Enj^lish  Revieiv.     Mr.  Dickin- 

against  which  his  race  has  had  to  struggle.     His  son  will  be  recalled   as  the  author  of  ''Letters  of 

discussion  of  the  present  and  future  of  the  Indian  a    Chinese    Official,"   which,    several    years    ago, 

is  most  interesting.  created  something  of  a  sensation  in  this  country. 

The   present  chapters  on   America   are   not   likely 

A  little  book  of  travel  notes  by  G.  Lowes  Dick-  to  make  so  profound  an  impression,  although  they 

inson,  entitled   ''Appearances,"^   touches   on   India,  are  at  least  stimulating. 


BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION 

"^O  writer  of  to-day  knows  his  California  more  ume,°  for  he  is  dealing  with  one  of  the  great  in- 
thoroughly  or  to  better  purpose  than  does  dustrial  problems  of  our  time, — the  problem  of 
Edwin  Markham,  the  poet.  Although  a  native  of  what  the  United  States  is  to  sell  to  the  Latin- 
Oregon,  Mr.  Markham  went  to  California  with  American  countries  to  the  south  of  us  and  how 
his  parents  as  a  five-year-old  boy  and  literally  it  is  to  be  sold.  Very  little  definite  or  authorita- 
grew  up  with  the  State.  It  was  his  fortune  to  tive  instruction  on  these  topics  has  heretofore  been 
know  personally  many  of  the  leaders  in  the  forma-  put  in  print,  but  here  we  have  the  results  of 
tive  period  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  his  interest'  eighteen  years  of  practical  experience  acquired  by 
in  the  development  of  the  community  has  not  les-  Dr.  Aughinbaugh  in  selling  goods  in  these  very 
sened  with  the  advancing  years.  Of  the  various  countries,  countries  which,  the  publishers  tell  us, 
books  concerning  the  Coast  that  have  been  pub-  Dr.  Aughinbaugh  knows  "as  well  as  you  know 
lished  during  the  current  season,  Mr.  Markham's  your  own  town."  It  is  worth  the  American  ex- 
"California  the  Wonderful"'  is  the  most  compre-  porter's  while  to  read  what  can  be  said  on  these 
hensive  and  attractive,  treating,  as  it  does,  not  lines  by  a  man  who  "knows  the  people,  their 
only  of  the  romantic  history  of  the  State,  the  habits,  their  characteristics,  and  their  commercial 
picturesque  features  of  her  people,  the  scenic  practises." 
glories  of  her  mountains,  and  other  aspects  of  the 

subject  that  would  naturally  appeal  to  a  man  of  Another    book,    by    an    American,    of    intimate 

Mr.  Markham's  temperament  and  vision,  but  also  personal    experience    with    Latin    Americans     is 

of  the  more  prosaic  side  of  the   State's   develop-  "The  Young  Man's  Chances  in   Soutt)   and   Cen- 

noent — her  mineral  and  horticultural  resources,  the  tral  America,"*  by  William  A.  Reid.     This  also 

growth  of  her   great  cities,   and  other   phases  of  is    a    thoroughly   practical   volume   having   to   do 

her  political  and  economic  history.  with    specific   opportunities     for    young    men     in 

'  various    professions,    industries,    and    commercial 

"The  Beauties  of  the  State  of  Washington"*  is  undertakings.     The  foreword   is  supplied  by  Di- 

tfae  title  of  a  pamphlet  for  tourists  compiled  and  rector-General     Barrett,     of     the     Pan-American 

published   by  the   State   Bureau   of   Statistics   and  Union,    and    a    prefatory   note   by   the    Managing 

Immigration,   under  the   direction    of    Harry    F.  Director   of   the    Southern    Commercial    Congress, 

Giles,    Deputy    Commissioner.      Excellent    repre-  under  whose  auspices  the  book  is  published, 

sentative    views   of   mountain    scenery    and    other  ) 

natural  features  of  the  State  are  presented  and  the  Farther    afield    are    two   books   on    Africa   that 

book  is  accompanied  by  a  new  map  of  Washing-  have  appeared  during  the  spring  months, — "The 

ton  showing  all  the  State  highways  and  principal  Rediscovered     Country,"^     by     Stewart     Edward 

county   roads.  White,  and  "Through  Central  Africa,"*  by  James 

Barnes.     The   former    volume    is    virtually    Mr. 

Mr.   Edward   Mutton's  volume  on   "Naples   and  white's  diary  of  his  hunting  trip   through  what 

Southern  Italy,"*  while  less  closely  related  to  war  hg    describes    as    the    last   virgin    hunting-ground 

scenes   than   some   other  books  of  the  month,   has  in  the  inhabited  part  of  the  world,— "a  field  tecra- 

a  timely  interest  of  its  own  in  view  of  the  par-  Jng  with  game,  which  is  as  large  as  that  of  Brit- 

ticipation   of  Italy   in   the   great  conflict,  and   the  igj,    East    Africa    and    nearly    as    accessible    and 

possibility    that   war's   ravages   may   extend    even  vvhich  has  never  known  the  sound  of  a  gun."    Mr. 

to  some  of  the  regions  described   in  this  tranquil  White  has  not  only  a  hunting  story  to  tell,  but  a 

volume.      Tourists    will    find     in     Mr.     Mutton's  narrative  of  exploration  and  adventure  that  is  of 

chapters  thoroughgoing  descriptions  of  many  ira-  general     interest.       Mr.     Barnes     struck     directly 

portant  landscape  features.  across    Africa    from   coast    to   coast   through    the 

_,,            r             ,                ^   .                   .  Belgian    Congo    and    "on    Stanley's    trail."      His 

Those  of  us   who  cannot  become  quite   recon-  ^J^    .     ^„  ,*„,,      iiiu,„a,ed    f.^^    photographs 

?i*n-         I V       A       •     •"     %i      f"f     .          ~  made  by  Cherry  Kearton. 

''SeUing    Latin    America," — ^will    at    least    recog-  i ^ 

nize  the  timeliness  and  value  of  the  material  that  <  Naples   and    Southern   Italy.      By    Edward   Hutton. 

die  author  has  put  between  the  covers  of  his  vol-  Macmfllan.    312  pp.,  ill.    $3.    _,_,,_,....       . 
. — —1 ; — ; *  Selhng    Latin    America.       By    W.    E.    Aughinbaugh. 

*  Appearances.      By  G.  Lowes  Dickinson.     Doubleday,  Small,  Maynard.     408  pp..  ill.     $2. 

Pace.     921  pp.     $1.  'The    Young    Man's    Cnances    in    South    and    Central 

•California    the    Wonderful.       By    Edwin    Markham.  America.      By   William    A.    Reid.      Washington,    D.    C: 

Kew    York:    Hearst's    International    Library    Company.  Southern  Commercial  Congress.     173  pp. 

400  pp.,  ill.     $2.60.  'The    Rediscovered    Country.       By    Stewart    Edward 

'  The  Beauties  of  the  State  of  Washington.    By  Harry  White.     Doubleday,  Page.     358  pp..  ill.     $2. 

F.  Qlcs.      Bureau   of   Statistics  and  Immigration.     118  ^  Through  Central  Africa.     By  James  Barnes.     Apple- 

fp.,  ilL  ton's.     283  pp.,  ill.     $4. 
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PHILOSOPHY,  PAST  AND  PRESENT 

conception  of  the  nature  of  genius  in  Hanilei; 
Goethe's  self- representation  in  Faust;  and  tbc 
awakening  to  mental  freedoni  through  Christ  and 
Buddha.  He  classifies  Stirner,  Ibsen,  and  Nietzschs 
under  the  caption,  "The  Antisophy  of  Egoism"; 
and  his  estimate  of  Nietzsche  is  that  he  utterly 
failed  to  discern  either  moral,  scientific,  oresihetie' 
truth.  The  will  of  the  man  of  ((eniui  is  defined 
after  the  Arisioielian  concept  of  ethics;  it  finds  ac- 
tivity only  in  ihat  which  must  be  for  the  good  of 
all,  and  "it  extends  into  the  region  of  the  uncondi- 
tioned, the  absolute,  and  the  perfect;  it  atrivea 
after  ihe  realization  of  the  highelt  ideal,  and 
therefore  feels  more  strongly  the  barricri  of  all 
that   is   finite,   imperfect,   and  conditioned." 

The  chapter  on  "Habit'"  from  William  Jaoiet' 
classic  two-volume  "Psychology"  bas  been  printed 
separately  in  response  to  public  demand.  It  la 
a  practical,  helpful  luggeslion  as  to  bow  to  make 
the  definite  routine  of  our  lives  upbuild  the  struc- 
ture of  our  character  and  minister  to  out  highest 

Clara   EndicotI  Sears  has  gathered  together  all 
the  articles  (hat  have  appeared  from  lime  to  lima 
reKardine    that    quaintly    inlcresling    and    palhetic 
communistic  experiment  of  the  Transcendent alist» 
at    Frusllands.'     The   exact -spot  chosen   by   these 
unworldly  enthusiasts  was  the  old  Wyman  Farm, 
STATUE  UF   EMEkSON,   liY   l.ANlEL   c.   FRENCH        ,„„  ^i,„  f^^^  j^c  village  of  Harvard  in  Massa- 
chusetts.    Some   of   the   original   members   of  th* 
PROFESSOR  OSCAR   FIRKINS   has   retold   the  community   were:     Bronson  Alcott.  his  wife,   and 
life  of  ■Emerson,  with  the  addition  of  materia!   ihe   four  Alcott  girls;    Isaac  T.   Hecker,  of   New 
drawn  from  the  Emerson  Journals."    As  no  record   Vork;  Samuel  l.arned.  of  Providence;  Anna  Pag^ 
of  Emerson's  life  could  be  comprehensive  without   and  Joseph  Palmer.   Their  daily  life  was  modelled 
the   use  of  these   intimate  jottings   that  cover   the   upon    ideals    of    Spartan    simplicity.      No    butter, 
years  between   1820  and   1872,  Professor   Firkins'   milk,   cocoa,   tea,  cotlee,  eggs,  or  nteat  were  pe'- 
work   is  the   most   valuable   to   the  student  of   all   mined  to  corrupt  their  daily  fare  of  fruit,  gram*, 
the  biographies  of  the  Sape  of  Concord.     He  inter-   vegetables,  and  pure  water.     Some  of  Ihe  merabera 
prel'  and   reappraises   Ihe   Emersonian   philosophy   adopted  a  uniform  of  linen  tunics,  and  each  worked 
and  shows  us  it  is  not  outworn.     ''Where  but  in    »*  I'e  "w  (it  and  at  the  task  which  he  preferred. 
Emerson,"  he  asks,  "can  we  find  a  reverence  for   All  the  member,  met  together  at  certain  hours  of 
the    solitary    vision    which    exceeds    that    of    the   ihe    day    for    spiritual    stimulus    and    intellectual 

varied  palpable,  objective  fact,  which  the  inve-ti-  The   riRors  of  one   New   England^  winter  w«i« 

gator    of    ibe    commercialist    might    recognije    as  "imcient   lo  destrov   ibis   adventure   in   perfection. 

adequate'"      He   enumerates   (he   conditions   under  Some   of   ilie    members   went   to   Brook    Farm   or 

which  Emer-.on   coiiMdered  the  maximum  of  hap-  Joined    the    Shakers;    others   wept    painfully   ba* 

piness    pw.ihie.       Thev    will    appiv    lo    anv    and  into  the  inharmony  of  life  among  the  uDenlightened 

everv    aBe:^"humilitv,    earlv    stoicism     for'iiiude,  masses.    There  are  great  failures:  Fruitlanda  wat 

release  from   selfish  ambiiion.  eager  curiosity,   in-  "■"  <*^  them.     But  the  germ  nourished  in  that  «M 

telleciual   activity    preoccupai'ion   with  the  inward  farmhouse   has   Intiltiaied   the   foundation*  of  our 

life."    and    "coiiCTntration    in    (he    present    as   the  national  existence.     The  reader  of  this  book  will 

tvpe  of  the  eternal"  ""''  """'  tenderness  in  his  heart  for  the  frustrate 

'  enthusiasts  of   Fruitlands.     They  were   right,  and 

The  publication  of  Dr.  Hermann  Turck's  studv,  their   contemners    were   wrong.      But    neither   tbc 

"The   Man  nf  (.ieiiius."=  translated   from  the  sixth  one  nor  the  other  perhaps  perceived  the  plane  upon 

German    edition    by    (he    late    Professor    Tamson,  which    their    ideals    must    irrevocably    function,— 

brings   to   ihe    Ensli^h-readinc   public   a   brilliant  'hat  of  mind   and  spirit,  not  that  of  itubbotD  and 

and   notable  hook   that  embodies   (he   highest  con-  unyielding  physical  matter. 

"i'h^mhli^a'mTr  hlrr?ianhVs  b'ng  mTc'h  'toward  „  "Th'  ^f^X°"  "'  ""  ^'''"'  '"  "k*^""  ^-'^'i"!,-'* 
righteousness,  and  with  love' for  thai  which  is  true  ""^f""  ''  D^esse^  presents  a  philo«>phical  d* 
and  eternal.  Dr.  Turck  cannot  find  true  genius  <^"'"'.'^"  "'  spiritual  matteti  and  endeavor,  to  de- 
revealed  in  anv  personalitv  whose  aim  ha-  been  "''""'"  'n*  efficiency  of  Tarious  types  of  teligMii 
to  desimy  rather  than  to  build.  Certain  inspiring  '^^  interpret  the  Divine  Pteaence  its  unirctaa] 
and  illuminating  chapters  delineate  Shakespeare's  '"'""■ 
'Hahit. 

■  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.    By  Oscar  Firkins.    Houghton  •  Fruitlanda.      Bt    ( 

MifBiB.     S79  pp.     S1.75.  Mifflin.    1S5  pp.,  ill.  ■,.. 

•■"■      "         '  "     ■          -     "                -irck.     London.  •The    Rdijion    of   the    Sjirft   fai   Modcni    Wt. 
Horatio  H.  Drtsier.     Pntnuia.     til  pp.     (IM. 
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AMERICAN  HISTORY 

T  AST  month  erfiiorul  alluaion  was  made  to  a  tional  hisiory.  Thus,  in  two  volumes  Mr.  Clarence 
remarkable  parallel  between  the  problems  of  Ray  Aurner  has  presented  the  history  of  education 
Araerinan  diplomacy  in  the  Napoleonic  period  and  in  Iowa.*  He  begins  with  the  earliest  period,  and 
(hose  of  the  present  world  war.  Those  who  would  devotes  himself  especially  to  school  laws  and  meth- 
undersland  American  international  conditions  in  ods  of  public  support  and  organization.  His  work 
the  earlier  period  will  find  it  well  worth  while  to  has  involved  educational  as  well  as  historical  in- 
read  "The  Diplomacy  of  the  War  of  1S12,"*  by  quiry  and  study,  and  deserves  wide  recognition  ai 
Prof..  Frank  A.  Updyke,  of  Dartmouth  College,  a  contribution  to  the  foremost  subject  of  American 
Tlte  volume  coniisls  of  the  "Albert  Shaw  Lectures  social   action. 

on  Diplomatic  History,"  for  the  year  1914,  at  the  Another  volume  has  for  its  subject  social  legisla- 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  Topics  dealt  with  in-  lion  in  Iowa,  its  author  being  John  E.  Briggs.'  It 
clode  impressment,  neutral  trade,  war  and  peace  reviews  the  State's  laws  and  codes  from  (he  stand- 
proposals,  the  negotiations  at  Ghent,  the  Indian  point  of  the  growinE  intere!!  in  the  cace  and 
question  and  the  Canadian  boundary,  the  execu-  management  of  particular  social  classes,  such 
lion  of  the  Ghent  treaty,  and  the  later  settlement  as  delinquents  and  dependents,  while  also  deal- 
of  controverted  questions  not  included  in  the  ing  with  (he  State's  action  in  matters  relating  to 
Treaty  of  Ghent.  This  volume,  like  a  number  of  the  public  health,  safety,  morals,  domestic  rela- 
its  predecessors  in  the  same  series,  is  of  striking  lions,  and  labor.  The  subject  of  poor-relief  legis- 
mcrit  as  a  contribution  to  American  diplomatic  latioo  in  Iowa  has  a  volume  to  itself,  Ihe  author 
history.  A  careful  index  adds  much  to  the  value  being  Dr.  John  L.  Gill  in,  now  of  the  State  Uni- 
of  the  book,  as  is  readily  shown  by  a  reference  to  versity  of  Wisconsin.*  This  work  has  particular 
*uch  topics  as  blockades,  boundary  controversies,  value,  because  it  has  been  performed  from  the 
ilave  trade,  and  so  on.  standpoint  of  a  wide  comparative  knowledge  of 
the  subject. 

We  shall  take  a  further  opportunity  to  present,  „  J^  V^°"^.  *<•'""«  iPP;""  ,'"  •'"  •"!"  en'it'ed 

with   more   fullness   and   detail,   the   recent  devel-  ".Applied  History.'"    This  volume  conta.ns  lendis- 

opments   in   the  broad   task   of  writing   and   pub-  """  monographs  from  .he  pens  of  severa    writers, 

lishing   the    history   of   Iowa    that   has    for   some  These  deal  with  such  topics  as  home   rule,  direct 

yean    been    going   forward    at  the   hands   of   the  I'S'sl't'O".    "l"^!   JV^^K*^-    !''''?mjTk    '"  tJ"" 

State   Historical   Society.     It  has  taken  large  wis-  "«»"l  f  P'-t'lic  officials,   and  child   labor.     They 

dam  to  perceive  the  value  of  this  work,  and  fine  «rve   the  double  purpose  of  presenting  a  part  of 

murage   to  execute   a   publishing  scheme   upon   so  'he   social   history   and   progress   of   Iowa,   and  of 

great  ■  scale.     The  Iowa  Suie  Historical  Society  contributing    to    current    nation-wide    subjects    of 

Ui  been  singularly  fortunate  in  having  the  serv-    progress  and  reform. 

ices    of    Prof,    Benjamin     F.    Shambaugh,    of    the  iHLsiory    of    Education    in    Iowa        By    Clarence    R. 

State  University,  as  the  superintendent   and  editor  Aumcr.      Iowa  City;  Bute  Historical  Society  of  Iowa' 

of  in  literary  projects.  *  ''g'"-.  ?<!*  "P.-,*.**      -      ,             n      i  >.      p    =  -  _ 

The   Utest  volumes  are  in  the  field  of  institu-  state  Hi.ioTiSlS^icy"  of  ?oia,     u/"!"   %^"^^ 
•  Poor-Relief  Legislallon  in  lowg.     By  John  L.  Gillin. 

■Tbe  DiploDucy  of  the  War  of  1SII,     By  Prank  A.  Slate  Historical  Society  of  lows.     404  pp.     •!. 

t'Ddibe.      Ballixiorei    Johna   Hopkins    Press,      iti    pp.,  'Applied   Hisiory,   Vol.   II.      Sute  Historical   Societ* 

Uli.  of  Iowa.     <S8  pp.     %S. 
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MUSIC.  ART,  AND  DRAMA 

'HE  fresh  vitality  which  has  been  infused  with  his  oath,  he  kills  Dolores  to  avenge  his  be- 
latterly  into  the  art  of  the  theater  in  this  loved  "Patrie."  The  description  of  Belgium  under 
country  has  brought  with  it  a  renewed  interest  the  Inquisition  might  almost  be  a  picture  of  Bel- 
in  the  fine  old  early  English  songs.  Mr.  Frank  gium  to-day, — "entire  villages  without  a  soul  in 
Hunter  Potter  has  prepared  a  "Reliquary  of  Eng-  them.  Smoking  ruins  everywhere  you  look, 
lish  Song"^  that  contains  the  gems  of  English  Ruined  walls  .  .  .  unspeakable  horrors.'*  '*Patrie'' 
melodies  from  1250  to  1700.  The  accompani-  was  first  performed  on  March  18,  1869,  at  the 
ments  are  harmonized  and  arranged  by  Charles  Porte  St.-Martin  Theater,  in  Paris.  This  edition 
Vincent  and  T.  Tertius  Noble.  The  introduc-  of  the  play  is  included  in  the  Drama  League 
tion  and  the  informative  notes  are  of  great  value  Series  of  Plays. 

to  those  who  are  interested   in   this  tvpe  of  song.  .  ^,     ^      .           ,  t^             rr«    t>,      ..ai     *« 

Desdcmona's  song  in  "Othello";  "Love  Will  Find  ^.  ^he  Continental  Drama  of  To-Day,     by  Barrett 

a    Wav,"— the    words    as   given    in    Percv's   "Rel-  Clark,  will   please  the  student  of  dramatic  litera- 

iqucs,"— "Barbara  Allen,"  "  Lilliburlero,"  and  that  Jy*"?-  J^  mterprets  the   P/ays   of  Ibsen,   Bjornson, 

song   of   perpetual   delight,   "Sally   in   our  Alley,"  Strindberg,   Tolstoy,    Gorky    Tchckoff,    Andreyev, 

are  included  in  this  collection.  Hauptmann      Sudcrmann,     Wedekind      Schnitzler, 

Hotrmannsthal,     Becque,      Maeterlinck,      Rostand, 

The   Oliver    Ditson   Company    publish     in    the  ?"<^"^»     ^"iT*^"'     Giascosa,     Dormay,     Lcmaitre, 

Musician's    Library^    an    "Anthology    of    German  Lauedan,  D  Annunzio,  Lchegaray,  and  Oaldoi. 

Piano  Music,"  edited  by  Moritz  Moszkowski,  and  ..pjg^.^  ^f  ^j^^   Pioneers,"'  by  Constance   D'Arcy 

"Sixty  Folk  Songs  of  France,'    arranged   for  me-  MackaV,  will  meet  the  increasing  public  demand 

dium  voice    edited  by  Julien  Tiersot.     The  songs  ^^^   pageant   plays    that   are   simple   of   structure, 

are  grouped   according  to  their  character  and   an  ^^^j,^,  costumed,   and   capable  of   production   with 

English  translation  of  the  words  accompanies  the  ^.^^^/  jj^^j^  rehearsing.     They  include  "The  Foun- 

French  text.  ^^-^^  ^^  Youth,"  a  poetic  presentation  of  Ponce  dc 

^,                 .,„            „  .         1  ,.  ,     .      .  .          T-  Leon    in    Florida:    "The   Vanishing   Race,"   which 

The  opera     Carmen     is  published  with  an  Eng-  ^^^^^^  ^„  j^^j^^  ^          .^hc  Passing  of  Hia- 

hsh    version    by    Charles    Fonteyn    Manney     and  ^.a^ha";    and   "Dame   Creel   of  Portland   Town," 

an   excellent   introductory  essay  on   Bizet  and  the  .^^ich    develops    an    incident   of    the    Revolution, 

sources  of     Carmen,     by  Phihp  Hale.  p^„   directions  for  costuming  9nd   for   producing 

"Seven  Songs    from  Out-of-Doors,"'  bv  Alberta  out-of-door   pageants   and   pla>-»   are   included   in 

Burton,  are  for  children  big  and  little. '  ^"  appendix. 


A  brilliantly  written  interpretative  book  on  the  „  The  Lnveiling,  a  poetic  drama  by  Jackson 
modern  movement  in  the  theater,*  bv  Ludwig  Lew-  S°>'d,  gives  us  a  dream  that  expresses  life.  Two 
isohn,  professor  in  the  Ohio  State  University,  gives  students  of  philosophy  obtain  the  statues  of  the 
the  reader  a  survev  of  the  foundations  of  our  new  K^ds  Ormazd  and  Ahriman,  and  after  the  cere- 
conceptions  of  drama,  French  realistic  drama,  the  mony  of  unveiling,  one  of  the  students  dreamt 
Naturalistic  CJcrman  plavs,  the  renaissance  of  ^"^t  they  call  upon  the  gods  to  come  to  life  and 
English  drama,  and  the  Neo-Romantic  movement,  t«"  "»cm  the  nature  of  truth.  The  miracle  hap- 
which  includes  Maeterlinck  -and  Rostand,  Haupt-  P*^"*!  ™  P^ds  speak  and  the  lives  of  the  chir- 
mann,  and  Hofmannsthal.  Yeats,  Lady  Gregory,  \<^tc"  of  the  play  work  out  their  destinies  under 
and  Synge  represent  the  Irish  movement.  Sixty-  *"«  ^>Kh  spiritual  and  philosophical  guidance  of 
two  pages  are  devoted  to  studv-lists  and  biblio-  ^^,^  immortals.  Mr.  Boyd  has  produced  a  splen- 
graphv.  The  student  and  the  dramatic  reader  ^>d  reading  play  that  offers  in  solution  an  evolu- 
will  find  this  book  indispensable.  tionary,    idealistic    philosophy,    which    teaches    Uf 

to  repose  "perfect  trust  in  Nature,"  whose  mould- 
Barrett  Clark  writes  in  the  excellent  interpreta-  ing  processes  lead  to  eternal  peace,  truth,  and  per- 
tive    introduction    to    his    translation    of    Victorien  fection. 
Sardou's  play,  "Patrie,"*  that  "Sardou  is  probably 

the  oftenest  referred  to  and  the  least  read  of  any  "The  Studio  Year  Book  of  Decorative  An'^'givet 
dramatist  of  modern  times."  This  translation  "»  an  unusually  fine  presentation  of  the  recent  de- 
follows  the  original  text  "line  for  line."  Sardou  velopments  in  th.  artistic  construction,  decoration, 
took  Flanders  for  his  background,— Flanders  *"^  furnishing  of  the  house.  The  department  of 
under  the  tvrannv  of  the  Spanish  Duke  of  Alba,  domestic  architecture  is  of  especial  timeliness.  The 
The  Count  de  Rvsoor,  a  Flemish  nobleman  and  chapters  on  house  decoration  impress  one  with 
patriot,  is  plotting  to  free  his  countrv  of  the  ™  reposeful  beauty  of  the  new  fittings  and  de- 
t\Tant.  Dolores,  his  Spanish  wife,  becomes  in-  ^'^ns;  and  the  cuts  and  color  plates  of  English 
volved  in  an  intrigue,  and  in  a  fit  of  passion  at  gardens  are  lessons  in  landscape  gardening  in 
her  husband's  discoverv  of  her  faithlessness  she  themselves.  A  survey  of  this  admirable  summary 
gives  the  Flemish  patriots  into  the  hands  of  the  of  the  vear's  progress  will  convince  even  the  dmmC 
Duke  to  be  burned  for  treason.  Her  lover  escapes  sceptical  of  the  splendid  gains  we  are  making  in 
execution   bv  her   guilefulness,   but  in    accordance  decorative     art    toward    iimplicity,     fitness,     and 

1 —  rhythmic    beauty. 

*  Reliquary    of     English     Song.        TJy    Frank    Hunter  ■ 

Potter.      G.    Schirmer.      114    pp.      %\.2^.  "The    Continental    Drama    of    To-Day.       By    Barrett 

-  N'olumes  of  Musician's  Library,    Ditson.    Paper.   $1.50.  Clnrk.      Holt.     258  pp.     %\. 

'  Seven  Songs  from  Out-of-Doors.    By  Alberta  Burton.  '  Plays     of     the     Fioneert.     By     Conataacc     D'Arcy 

Ditson.     $1.  Mackay.     Harpers.     176  pp.     fl. 

^  The     Modern     Drama.         By     Ludwig     Lewisohn.  *  The   L^nveuing.     By   Jackson  Boyd.      Putnam.     B5i 


Huebsch.     840  pp.     $1.50.  pp.      $1.85. 

*  Patric.    By  \  ictorien  Sardou.     Translated  by  Barrett        •  The  Stt 
Clark.     Doubleday,  Page.     203  pp.     75  cents.  pp.,  ill.    $2.50. 


*  Patrie.    By  \  ictorien  Sardou.    Translated  by  Barrett        '  The  Studio  Year  Book  of  Dccorafthre  Ait.    T^-^,  tM 
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ENGLISH    LITERATURE  -  ESS  AYS   AND 

NOVELS 

^*'T*HE   Poets   Laureate  of  England,"*  their  his-  of  style  has  been  surrendered  to  power;   the  old 

tory    and    their   odes,   by   W.    Forbes    Gray,  delicate     whimsicality     toys     with     the     winding 

follows    the    lives   of   the    fifteen    Poets    Laureate,  thread  of  fate  and  saves  our  illusions.     The  title 

beginning    with    Ben    Jonson    and    ending    with  essay  pictures  all  the  vanishing  highways  of  life, 

Alfred   Austin.     This  record   will   prove  valuable  and,  at  the  end,  life  itself,  as  the  great  road  we 

to  all  who  are  interested  in  English  literary  his-  must   travel    with   "the    running   stream   of   Time 

tory.    It  is  delightfully  written  and  arranged  with  for   our   fellow- wayfarer,"   until    it,   too,    vanishes 

taste   and   understanding.     Facsimiles  of  portraits  around   the   unknown  corner  where  Death  awaits 

of  the  various  Laureates  are  used  as  illustrations,  us.     Two  of  the  essays  are  the   fruit  of  Mr.  Le 

-  ^      ..  ,    ^ .                ,,2  .      ,,r  I  Galliennc's   re-visiting  England   after  an   absence 

"A  History   of  English  Literature,'     by  Walter  ^f   ^^^   y^^^s.     One   of  them   records   his   impres- 

S.  Hinchman,  Master  of  English  m  Grotoii  School,  gj^^s    of    "London,— Changing    and    Unchanged," 

presents  the  facts  of  the  history  of  English  litera-  ^^^  ^^^er,  the  delight  the  returned  native  finds  in 

ture    rather    than    the    interpretation    of    it.      The  ^j^^    English    countryside.      We    are    grateful    for 

author  has  kept  in  mind   the   needs  of  the   high-  ^j^^   appreciation   "On   Re-reading  Walter   Pater." 

school  pupil,   and  has  given  careful  treatment  to  j.^  ^         ^f  ^^  ^^^^  g^^^^j  ^^^y  ^^^  "beautiful 

important  figures.    The  book  is  beautifully  printed  garment"   of  Pater's   style   and   failed  to  glimpse 

ind    copiously    illustrated    in   color    and    in    black  ^^^^   ^^j^^^,     ^j^^       -^^-^^  ^f  ^^^   ^^^   ^^^^^^  ^p^n 

and    white.      The    text    is    accompanied    by   maps,  ^j^j^j^   p^^^^   ^^3     j    ^-^   ^^   i^    vestments.     An- 

hterary   charts,    and    in    apP^ndix,    literary   forms,  ^^j^^^                  "Imperishable     Fiction,"    shows     us 

English  verse,  and  general  bibliography.  ^^^^^^    ^^^^^^     ^^    ^^^     ^^^^1^    ^^    imperturbable 

"The  English  Essay  and  Essayists"'  begins  the  ^»^»"g'— ^^^.f^J^^oj.l,  «^    ^J^^    ^'^^'    ^^,,'^V^y    *° 

history  of  the  essay  in  the  year  1597,  when  Bacon  contrasts,  '  The  Bible  and  the  Butterfly,'  closes  a 

published  the  "first  genuine  English  essays."     The  volume   that  will   meet  instant  appreciation. 

author    Hugh  Walker,  Professor  of  English  in  St.  ^^^^^   Shechan's  powerful   novel,  "The  Graves 

David's    College,    Lampeter,    has    given    to    this  ^^  Kilmorna,"*  a  story  of  the  Fenians,  gives  us  a 

volume  his  deep  scholarship,  and  chosen  a  flucn  ,  i^^^,^   chapter   out   of   the*  history   of   Ireland's 

easy    style    for    the    presentation    of   his   material.  ^^^^.^^  heroisms.     It  shows  us  that  Irish  patriotism 

The  chapter  on   ♦^haracter  \yriters,     the   tribute  ^^^^  necessarily  have  always  differed  from  other 

to  Hazlett,  the  deft  analysis  of  Lamb    the  search-  ^^iotism,   in   that  it  existed   in   the  old   days  as 

mg  study  of  the     Transition  from  the  18th  Cen-  ^^^^eived  by  a  "people  of  flocks  and  herds,"  who 

mry,"    and    the   critical   study  of   the     Historian-  ^^^^    ^j^^,,^     concerned    only    with    that    which 

Essaylst^"    are    among   the   rich   contributions   of  ^^^^^^j  the  land.     With  this  view  of  Irish  patri- 

this  scholarly  book  to  the  wide  field  of  English  ^^j^^   j„   ^j^j    ^,,j^   poignant  tale  of  the   Fenian 

literature.     Five  chapters  arc  devoted  to  the  Nine-  rebellion  of   1867   lifts   some  misconceptions   from 

teenth    Centur>-    and    the     Essays   of   Yesterday,  ^^^   ,j^^^   ^„j   ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ,^3j„,  ^^o  threw 

which  brings  us  down  to  the  Neo^Celtic  Revival,-  ^^^j^  ,j^^^              j^  ^  ^^^  ^^P^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  I^^l^^j 

to  men  such  as  Kenneth  Grahame,  the  late  Richard  ^^^^    England.      Broadly   speaking.    Canon    Shee- 

Middleton,  and  John  M.  Synge.  ^^^.^    y^^^^    -^    ^    preachment    to    the    Ireland    of 

"Modem  Essays,"*  selected  and  edited  by  John  to-day,— a  warning  to  those  who  would  build  up 

M.    Berdan,    John    R.    Schultz,    and    Hewette    E.  lrc\^^^  under  Home  Rule,  that     a  nation  is  great 

Joyce,  has  been  compiled  to  meet  the  need  of  a  ^^l  l»«^«  according  to  the  genius  and  the  character 

volume  of  literary   illustrations  to  accompany  the  ?'  >^8  P«?p1«   •    •    •    ^"^^  »/  people  are  sordid  and 

leaching  of  the  principles  of  exposition.     Frederic  ^^se    and    have    sacrificed    that    first    essential    of 

Harrison,   Wu   Ting-fang,   G.   K.   Chesterton,   ex-  freedom,  individual   independence,  no  nocrely  ma- 

President    Taft,    Arnold    Bennett,    Jane    Addams,  Serial    success    can    compensate    for   such    national 

Richard  Burton,  and  John  Galsworthy  are  names  ^pos^^sy. 

ID  be    found    in    the    list   of   the    authors   of   this  u^^^    Rat-Pit,"^    is    the    name    of    a    novel    by 

admirable  collection      Short  biographical  accounts  p^^^j^^   MacGill;   the  real  "Rat-Pit"   is  a   sordid 

•re  given  m  the  index.  lodging-house    for   women    in    Glasgow,— a   mean 

One   mav  search  vainlv  through   the   pages  of  ^ast  refuge  for  the  female  derelicts  of  a  teeming 

Richard  hi  Gallienne's  new  book  of  essays,  "Van-  city.    To  this  cage  of  heterogeneous  human  misery, 

ishing    Roads,""    for   the   touch   of   the   hand   that  following  divers  paths  of  poverty  and  hardships, 

irroce  hit  earlier  work.     Only  in  "The  Haunted  comes    pretty    Norah   Ryan,    a    peasant   girl    from 

ilettaurant."   does  one  find  a  partial  reversion  to  ^^e   rugged  coast  of  Donegal.     The  great  purity 

m  former  method  and  discover,  by  contrast,  how  t*}!^  ^^ells  in  the  heart  of  Irish  womanhood  dig- 

Kieady    his    work    has    deepened    and    broadened,-  ?>"es   even    the    most   evil    rtecessities   of   Norah  s 

■idl  it  now  confronts  us  with  the  authenticitv  of  ^^fe,  and  one  turns  the  last  page  of  her  chronicle 

in  achieved   and  of  life  realized.     Not  one  Whit  T".'^^   ^^e   strong   determination    to   go  out   in   the 

■               highways  and  byways  and  make  the  world  a  better 

&^I>SS!i  Hi6^*^    MwT'^^'^'    ^^  ^'   ^°''*'^^  P^*"  ^^^  ^^^^^  "Norahs."     The  chapter  that  de- 

•Ji  R'mto^'oi  Eng?wh  Lteriture.     By  W.  S.  Hinch-  scribes  the  journey  of  the  Donegal  women  to  get 

■ML  Ceotnrr.     455  pp.    $1.80.  work  is  a  fine  piece  of  realism.     Mr.  MacGill  is 

•Tbe  EngViMh  E.«iy  and  Essayists.    By  Hugh  Walker,  also  the  author  of  "Children  of  Dead  End." 

IHHtoii.     S4S  pp.     $1.50.  . _ . . — _ 

*  Hodcra   EaMys.      Berdan-SchalU-Joyce.     Macmillan.  •  The  Graves  at  Kilmorna.    By  Canon  Sheehan.    Long- 

n.     $1.S6.  mans.     373  pp.     $1.35. 

WdriAff  RomIs.      By  Richard  Le  Gallienne.     I^lt•  ^  The  Rat-Pit.     By  Patrick  MacGill.     Doran.     820  pp. 
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^OOks  Relating  to  the  }A^ar  contains  significant  warnings  to  the  French  people 

concerning  the  menace  of  Pan-Germanism,  and  a 
The  Great   War:  The   Second   Phase.      By   rather    remarkable    forecast   of   the   great   conflict 
Frank   H.   Simonds.     Kennerley.      284  pp.     $1.25.   that  developed  in  the  following  year. 

Mr.  Simonds,  whose  story  of  the  great  war  is  xhe  Last  War:  A  Study  of  Things  Present 

appearing   from   month   to  month  in   this  Review  ^^    ^j^^^        ^^    ^^^^               Frederick    Lynch, 

and   who   has   taken    his    place    as    the    foremost  *                                  -^                           -^ 

American    commentator   on    the    military    and    ge-  Rcvell.     118  pp.     75  cents. 

ographical    aspects   of   the   great  conflict,   has   just  In  the  signs  of  the  times,  portentous  as  they  are, 

completed   his  account  of  the  second  phase  of  the  Dr.  Lynch  reads  a  prophecy  of  international  peace, 

war,    from    the    fall    of    Antwerp    to    the    second  believing   that   the   church    throughout   the    world 

battle   of  Ypres.     While  the  book  traverses  much  roust  ultimately  take  the  ground  that  "the  nations 

of  the  same  ground  covered  in  the  Review  articles,  roust  live  under  the  same  ethics  that  govern  indi- 

a  great  part  of  the  material  is  presented  in  a  dif-  vidual   relationships.** 

fcrent    form.      It    should   be    remembered   that   the  •       •»  n      •  mi.     o          i   a     ^t.     t:* 

basis  of  all  of  Mr.  Simonds'  writing,  unlike  that  America  Fallen!  The  Sequel  to  the  Euro- 

of   many   journalists,   is   a    remarkably   sound   and   pean    War.      By    J.    Bernard    Walker.      Dodd, 
intimate  knowledge  of  geography  and  history.     If   Mead.     203  pp.     75  cents. 

any    American    is    entitled    by    right    of   years    of       p^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^         .       .^  ^^  ^^  ^^,^, 

study  and  research  to  be  regarded  as  an  authority  ^^  ^y^^  Scientific  American,  draws   the  moral 

on   the  European   war  it  is  Mr.  Simonds.  ^^    American    unpreparedness.    and    io    this    little 

With  the  German  Armies  in  the  West.     By  book  he   ingeniously  works  out  the  military  and 
_         TT   J-        T  Af^^  -11      <'^  CA  naval    movements    that   might   be    reasonably    as- 

Sven  Hedm.     Lane.    402  pp.,  ill.    $3.50.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^j^  j„  ^j,^  ^^^3,  subjugation  of  the 

This  translation  of  the  well-known  Swedish  ex-  United  States, 
plorer's  experiences  on   the   German   flring-line  is 

the  fullest  account  in*  English  of  the  doings  of  the  The  Socialists  and  the  War.    By   William 

German  armies  in  the  West  for  the  first  six  months  English  Walling.     Holt.     512  pp.     $1.50. 

of  the  war.     Whatever  may  be  said  of  Dr.  Sven  ^he  chief  value  of  this  volume  lies  in  the  docu- 

Hedin's  anti-Enghsh  opinions,  his  personal  verac-  ^entary  statements  that  it  comains  from  Socialittt 

ity  IS  unquestioned  and  no  one  can  doubt  for  a  ^f   all   countries,   with  special   reference   to   their 

moment  that  in  this  extremely  interesting  volume  j^g^e   policy.     There   is   a  suggestive  chapter  at 

he  records  the  facts  of  the  war  as  he  saw  them.  ^^^  ^lose  in  which  Mr.  Walling  discusses  the  revo- 

Many  of  these  facts  have  never  before  come  to  lutionary  State  Socialist  measures  already  adopted 

the  eyes  of  English  or  American  readers.    He  was  by  the  belligerent  governments.    The  volume,  at  a 

specially  commissioned  by  the  Kaiser  to  visit  and  ^j^ole,  is  one  of  the  first  expressions  in  English  of 

observe    the    German    armies    in    Belgium    and  t^e  real  attitude  of  the  European  masses  towards 

France,  and  he  had  exceptional  opportunities  for  ^^e  war. 
seeing  what  was  going  on. 

«,.,,«             .<....        ^  England  or  Germany — ?    By   Frank    Harris. 

Behind  the   Scenes  in  Warnng  Germany.  ^^^  York:  The  Wilmarth  Press.     187  pp.    $1. 

^\\    ^ir^V^  ^^^"  ^'*'''     McBride,  Nast.    333  pp^       !„  this  little  book  Mr.  Harris  makes  a  compan- 

111.    ^1.50.  gQj^    between    England   and    Germany,    as   modem 

Mr.  Fox,  who  has  been  a  special  correspondent  states,  somewhat  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  former. 

with  the  German  armies  and  at  Berlin,  describes  Himself  an  American  who  has  lived  many  years 

in    this    volume    interesting    war    scenes    on    both  in  England,  Mr.  Harris  is  convinced  that  England 

fronts.    One  chapter  is  devoted  to  "the  hero  of  all  has  fallen  behind  in  the  race  as  regards  the  chief 

Germany,  Field-Marshal  von  Hindenburg."   There  elements  of  our   modern   civilization,   while   Ger- 

is  also  an  interesting  account  of  the  work  carried  many,  he  contends,  has  done  more  for  civilizatioa 

on   by  the   American   Red    Cross   on   the  Russian  in  the  last  twenty  years  than  any  state  has  ever 

frontier.  done  before.     He  has  included  in  his  book  a  sag- 

.    -,       ,  .     ^  __  «  .        .  gcstive  chapter  on  "The  Censorship  and  Its  Ef- 

A  Month  s  German  Newspapers.       Selected  fects.** 

and  translated  by  A.  L.Gowan,.  Stokes.  275  pp    $1.  ^'^^^-^^^^    je    Politique    et    Finances   U 

A  selection  of  representative  extracts  from  Ger-  r"..^— ^       r>     r^    t\       t   u     *i.zi           ^   »•  ^       a 

man  newspapers  of  December,  1914,  translated  by  Guerre.     By  G.  Jize,  J.  Barth^lemy.  G.  Rist,  and 

Mr.  Gowans  with  a  view  to  giving  English  read-  L.  Rolland.    Paris:  Felix  Alcan.    227  pp.    3  fr.  50. 

ers   the   viewpoint  of  "those   who   are   at   present  This  book  contains  scientific  studies  of  sevtril 

our  enemies."    Among  the  topics  covered  by  these  phases  of  war  finance  made  at  first-hand  in  Fraaee 

newspaper    extracts    are    the    war   session   of   the  and  England  within  the  past  few  months.    Amer- 

German  Reichstag,  the  Scarborough  raid,  and  the  ican  economists  interested  in  the  subject  will  iad 

batt^  at  Falkland  Islands.  these  studies  valuable. 

France  in  Danger.    By  Paul  Vergnet.    Dut-      Bohemia  Under  Hapshnrg  Misnile.    EAed 

ton.     167  pp.    $1.  by  Thomas  Capek.    Revell.    187  pp.    $1.  j 

This  is   an  English  translation  of  a  book  that       This  book  gives  expretiion  to  some  of  tW  Sdttii      \ 
was  first  published  in  France  in  October,  1913.    It  and   aspirations  of  peoples  who  are  iMpfaig  Int    J 
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tctual  -  advancement  as  an  outcome  of  the  great  failure  of  efficiency.  He  lays  at  the  feet  of  Eng- 
war.  The  Bohemians  even  speak  of  having  "a  land  the  burden  of  various  troubles  that  have 
place  in  the  sun/'  and  look  for  the  restoration  of  disturbed  Europe  since  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano, 
autonomy  to  their  fatherland.  The  Slovaks,  Jcins-  and  perceives  the  British  Empire  in  its  restriction 
men  of  the  Bohemians,  numbering  between  two  of  the  actual  land  surface  of  the  earth  as  the  real 
and  three  millions  and  inhabiting  the  northwestern  menace  to  the  establishment  of  cooperating  inter- 
provinces  of  Hungary,  have  kindred  aspirations,  national  relationships.  Russian  oppression  he 
All  these  are  clearly  set  forth  in  this  volume  which  thinks  largely  due  to  Russia's  Baltic-German  of- 
Mr.  Thomas  Capek  has  edited,  and  to  which  Pro-  ficialdom, — to  individuals  like  Count  Witte  and 
fcssors  H.  A.  Miller,  Will  S.  Monroe,  Leo  Wiener,  Plehve. 
Emily    G.   Balch,    and   Bohumil    Simek   contribute  t%       t       a  ^  -r  <.  «^*  . 

chapters.  Dooks  A  Dout  Japan  and  Cmna 

Studies  of  the  Great  War.  By  Newell  A  History  of  the  Japanese  People  from  the 
Dwight  Hillis.     Revell.     272  pp.     $1.20.  Earliest  Tunes  to  the  End  of  the  Meiji  Era. 

The  pastor  of  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn, ^^  p^P^^*°  F- »""»^^^y  ^"^  B"^"  K^'»^"chi.  New 
N.  Y.,  brings  together  in  this  volume  his  dis-  ^or^:  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Company, 
cussions  of  what  each  of  the  European  powers  has   784  pp.,  ill.    $3.50. 

at  stake  in  the  present  conflict,  reviewing  the  This  is  virtually  the  first  attempt  to  present  in 
growth,  development,  and  mdustnal  standmg  of  popular  form  in  the  English  language  the  whole 
each  belligerent,  and  summarizing  the  aspirations  story  of  Japan's  twenty-five  centuries.  The  author, 
and  ideals  of  each.  Captain    Brinkley,    of   the   Royal    Artillery,    lived 

_               _.▼,.             «^i«,,.i.  ^^^^y  years  in  Japan  and  had  unusual  opportuni- 
Gcrmany's  Isolation.       By    Paul    Rohrbach.  ties  for  studying  the  people  of  the  Island  King- 
Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  k  Co.     186  pp.    $1.  dom  and  their  historic  background.     In  the  pres- 
Ahhough    the    greater    part    of    this    book    was  «nf  ^ork  he  had  the  collaboration  of  Baron  Kiku- 
written  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  it  states  in  £?»»   former  president  of  the   Imperial   University. 
practically  complete   form  the   German   argument  ^he  volume  is  attractively  illustrated. 

on    the    econonbic    side.      It   shows    that    German  America  to  Japan.     Edited   by  Lindsay  Rus- 

economists   have   long  considered   the   bearing  of  ^  f           a.      .. 

German/s    relations   with    England,    Russia,    and  8«'»-     Putnam.     318  pp.    $1.25. 

other  powers  on  her  economic  future,  and  it  is  not  Recently    a    group    of   Japanese    statesmen    and 

strange  that  the  conclusions  reached  by  these  econ-  other   leaders   of  thought  united   in   preparing   a 

omists    have    latterly   been    urged    in   justification  volume  of  information  as'  to  conditions  in  Japan, 

of  Germany's  part  in  the  war  itself.  the   ideals  of  Japanese   leaders,   and  the   state  of 

public   opinion   in   regard   to   the   maintenance   of 

Five  Fronts.    By  Robert  Dunn.    Dodd,  Mead,  peaceful  relations  with  the   United  States.     That 

308  pp     $1  25  ^^°^»  entitled  "Japan  to  America,"  now  has  a  com- 

"Five   F^ont^"  by  Robert  Dunn,  correspondent  ^^!^L7anrf\^J^Z'^Z,'uJfK'"\'"''^'  7.u^ 

for  the  New  York  £t./«i«^  Pw<.  relates  his  ex-  ??"/"5   CI.  T.k  "^    t?-     "'1.^"""^°^  *' 

perience.  on   the   firing-linf  in   Uie   retreat   from  ^"^f''  !lT!J.Vtj'^  ("^l  ^T'^  'u'  -S" 

w  J     •        ^1       A    ^  •       ^         I       •     n      ^     I  peoples  and  special  topics  of  mterest  to  both.    The 

Mons,  during  the  Austrian  struggle  over  Przemysl  fV /^ , *' ^.      ^        *  .1.1^.^31  i^/ uuiu.     xuc 

...         *  •     o    u*         '^u  *!.       '-.^  :i  -  two  volumes  together  constitute  a  remarkable  ex- 

and  in  her  campaign  in  Serbia,  with  the  victorious  ^  r*.*-       1       ..  «**«^/i*  va 

^  •      171     J  J    J     •        .u      T>      • piession  of  international  opinion. 

Germans    in    Flanders,    and    during    the    Russian  ^  ^ 

drive  in  Bukowina.    The  author  thrusts  facts  into  xhe    Re-Making    of    China.        By    Adolf   S. 

a  literary  structure  that  reminds  one  of  the  short  ^y^j^y     Dutton     93  od     $1 

stories  of  Maxim   Gorky;    he   is  colorful,   intense,  ,      l-    i-    1    i      .     .                  ,.              r  ^,  . 

impressionistic.     One   interesting  contrast  is  well  }^  this  little  book  the  recent  history  of  China  is 

brought    out,    the    difference    between    the    mental  related  from  the  point  of  view  of  internal  dismte- 

attitude  of  the  fighting  man  who  had  lived  several  i^rzuon   rather  than  Western  influence  in  the  di- 

years  in  America  towards  the  warfare,  and  that  rection  of  republicanism.    The  author  shows  inti- 

of  the  European.     Those  who  had  been   long  in  mate  acquaintance  with  the  facts  of  the  downfall 

America   sickened   at  their  enforced   task.     "War  o^  the  Manchu  Dynasty. 

does  no  good,"  was  their  word.  , 

History 

The  World  Storm  and  Beyond.  By  Edwin  D.       _  ,    ,      __.  ^  ,,  .  t  tt.  x 

-,  .  .         ^    ,  «n^  4.^  Tabular  View  of  Universal  History.     Com- 

Schoonmaker.     Century.     294  pp.    $2.  ..    ,    .       ^  «  ,  «  ,    ^ 

_,,.T^.      eu  L       •i-'i..Li  piled    by    George    Palmer    Putnam    and    George 

Edwin   Davies  Schoonmaker,  m  his  latest  book,  ^  ;;  ^  *«  r a 

•The    World    Storm    and    Beyond,"   endeavors    to  Haven  Putnam.     Putnam.     415  pp.,  maps.     $2.50. 
interpret  the  war  in  its  historical  perspective  and       This    chronological    conspectus    of    history    ar- 

answer  certain   pertinent  questions.     Some  of  the  ranges    noteworthy    events    in    parallel    columns, 

onestions  are  as  follows:     Has  the  role  of  Cxsar  somewhat  after  the  system  followed  in  the  "Epit- 

nllcD   to   the   Kaiser  or  to  the   Czar?     What  is  ome  of   Universal    History,"   by   Ploctz,   which   is 

ahead   of   Russia?      What   lessons    in    Democracy  much    used    by   historical    scholars.     The    present. 

fliay  we    learn    from   the   dominant   Slavic    race?  work  was  begun  as  long  ago  as  1832  under  the 

Has  the  Church  collapsed?    Has  the  war,  instead  title   of   "The   World's   Progress,"   and   was   suc- 

of  defieatiDg  Socialism,  proved  its  validity?     How  cessively  revised  during  the  lifetime  of  its  author. 

win   ^    wholesale   slaughter   of   men    affect   the  Mr.   George   Haven   Putnam,  son   of  the  original 

prablcmt    of    women?      He    sees    the    Germanic  compiler,  has  taken  the  historical  tables  employed 

Mraggle  as  an  internal  revolution,  a  "revolt  against  in  "The  World's  Progress"  and  brought  them  up 

an   antii|iiated    and    repressive    political    system,"  to  date,  thus  making  a  convenient  presentation  of 

broadly   speaking,   against   the    moral  essential  dates  and  facts. 
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The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Kingdom,  1795-1813.  The    State    Reservation    at    Niagara:    A 

By  Hcndrik  Willem  Van  Loon.    Doublcday,  Page.  History.      By  Charles  M.   Dow.     Albany:  J.  B. 

279  pp.,  ill.    $2.50.  Lyon  Company.    202  pp. 

This  book  recounts  the  degradation  of  Holland  The   author  of  this  work   is  the  one  citizen   of 

under  Napoleon  and  her  restoration  as  a  constitu-  the  State  of  New  York  who  from  the  very  begin- 

tional    monarchy   to   something    like     her    former  ning  has   been   closely   associated   with   the   move- 

prestice   as   one  of  the   great  maritime   powers  of  ment   to   create    and    beautify    the    State    Reserva- 

the  world.     The  story  is  vividly  narrated  and  the  tion    of    Niagara.      This     movement,     after     many 

work,    as   a    whole,    forms    a    fitting   sequel    to   the  years  of   more   or   less  uncertain   progress,   has    at 

author's  "Fall  of  the  Dutch  Republic."  last  resulted  in  excluding  from  Niagara   Falls  the 

sordid  commercial  influences  that  once  ruled  there. 

Military   Annals  of  Greece.       2    Vols.     By  The  State  Reservation  is  now  a  beautiful  and  well- 

W'lr   ^  T     c     A         t}„^„-..     nQo  ^^     ^1  administered   park,   in  every   wav   a  credit  to  the 

illiam  L.  Snyder.  .Badger.    692  pp.    ^Z.  r-       >       c.  .        xn      t\        \.       i^         £                 ..u 

•'                   ^       .                ,      A         •  Empire  State.     Mr.  Dow   has  been  for  more  than 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Snyder  is  the  only  American  ^  decade  the  president  of  the  Commission, 
author  of  a  history  of  Greece,  with  the  exception 

of  school  text-books.    Another  of  his  claims  to  dis-  The  Revolutionary  Period  in  Europe,  1763- 

tinction    is    his    acceptance   of   the   truthfulness   of  jg^g^    gy  ^enry  Eldridge  Bourne.     Century.    494 

Herodotus  as  a  historian.     His  book  is  not  strictly  ^ 

confined  to  military  history,  but  considerable  space  PP*     ^        * 

is  given   to  literary  and  archeological  discussions,  Although    the    French    Revolution    itself    is    the 

one  chapter  being  devoted  to  a  comparison  of  the  central    episode    treated    in    this   work,    the   entire 

Homeric  poems  and  the  poetry  of  the  Old  Testa-  period  of  over  half  a  century  from   1763  to   1815 

fxient.  is   surveyed,   six   chapters  being  given   to  the   old 

regime,   ten   to  the  Revolution,   and  eleven  to   the 

Flags  of  the  World,  Past  and  Present.     By  Napoleonic    era.      Although    Europe    was    deso- 

W.  J.  Gordon.     Warne.    256  pp.,  ill.    $2.25.  ^^'%^  ^y  ^",  t^^^u^  onchalf  of  this  period,  the 

-,  ,        ,                   ,           ,      T>     I-  I      .           •  real  theme  of  this  book  is  not  found  in  the  narra- 

Although  written   from  the  English   view-point,  ^j^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  diplomacy,  but  rather  in  the  great 

the    information    gathered    in    this    volume    comes  ^^^^^    movement    of    which    war    and    diplomacy 

from  every  important  nation,  and  there  seems  to  ^^^^    incidents.      The    author    devotes    a    special 

be   no   insular  bias   m   the   method   by  which  the  chapter  to  the  industrial  revolution, 
facts  are  presented. 

Children  of  France.    By  £.  Maxtone  Graham. 

The    British    Navy:    Its    Making    and  ^^^^^^     318  pp.,  ill.    $2. 

Meaning.    By  Ernest  Protheroe.    Dutton.   694  pp.,  ^^^^^  j^^j^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^j,., j^^„  ^^  ^y^^  P^„^h 

ill.  $2.50.  Court  in  the  days  of  the  old  regime  are  clotcly 
An  enthusiastic  account  of  the  rise  of  British  sea  related  to  the  history  of  France  during  the  six- 
power  which  should  be  especially  welcome  at  this  teenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and 
time  to  the  British  Admiralty  in  its  efforts  to  popu-  especially  to  the  period  of  transition  including  the 
larize  the  naval  service.  Revolution   itself. 

A  History  of  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  The  American  Indian  as  Slaveholder  and 

States.     By   Vernon    Blythe.      Neale.      411    pp.,  Secessionist.  By  Annie  Heloise  Abel.   Cleveland: 

„„^„      t^  Arthur  H.  Clark  Company.    394  pp.,  ill.    $5. 

maps.      ^^. 

One  of  the  comparatively  few  Civil  War  his-  .  "^.I"  "Ife-holding  Indians  of  the  Southwest  .re 

tories   that   have   bien   written   from  the   Southern  1"''  ^'J''  '9  \  »«""  °\.  '''"«  volumes  of  wh.<^ 

-♦-«  i,>«:r,*      T'u^    «.s»u^..   :«   ♦!,-    -««    ^f    «    r-^r,  tnc  first  has  just  appeared.    The  author.  Dr.  Annie 

standpoint.      Ihe   author   is  the    son    or    a    Con-  «  i  •       au  i        n  ^c     c    ^       i   —     «4-           •**  j 

*-^^,r—  -«m:-..   k.,*  «««.,:,-^  u:-  .^..^«*:^»  ^uua,r  Heloise  Abel,  calls  this  first  volume  "an  omitted 

federate  soldier,  but  acquired  his  education  chiefly     ,      ^      •     .u     j*   i        ^'     t.*  ..  r  ..u     o     .t.  

in  the  North  and  has  lived  many  years  in  both  =•"■?;"  '"  "jf  d>P''>"\«'<:  history  of  the  Southern 

the  North  and  West.     His  endeavor  has  been  to  ^^^"^"*^:      T*'^  .'"«=.""'«"»  V"^  '"  *»  •««* 

write  a  non-partisan  history  of  the  war,  and  he  has  'how  »hat  treaties  binding  the  Indian  natioos  « 

«»  i«o»*  ...^^J.^.^  .'r^  ^i:rr.:*^^,»:nr*  <..^»:/^»oi  »..«:.i^:^  an   alliance  with  the  seceded  States  were  negoci- 

at  least  succeeded  in  eliminating  sectional  prejudice.  ,        .        ,           ,      .        r  ^%      r^     e   *           ^. 

"*                 *^    *  ated  under  the  authority  of  the  Confederate  State 

T»Ti_     Ti   M^  ^i_     -r*               i^       «•%      »    «,r  X  Departmcut.     The   second   and   third   volumes  oi 

Who  Built  the  Panama  Canal?      By  W.Leon  the   series,   which   are   now   in    preparation,   deal 

Pepperman.    Dutton.    419  pp.,  ill.    $2.  respectively  with  the  part  taken  by  the  Indians  in 

The  title  of  this  book  is  a  fair  question  and  it  the  Civil  War,  and  later  during  the  reconst ruction 

is  fairly  and  fully  answered  by  a  man  who  was  period. 

closely    associated    with   the    work    of   the    Second  mi.      es     *.  \^  t  >  \^    •       a*            »«« 

Isthmian     Commission     and     thus     had     intimate  ,  ^^\  Scotch-Insh   in   Amcnca.       By   Heniy 

knowledge  of  the  foundation  labors  in  the  Canal  Jon«s  Ford.     Princeton,  N.  J.:    Princeton  Univer- 

Zone    of    Theodore    P.    Shonts,    John    F.    Stevens,  s»ty  Press.     607  pp.     $2. 

William  C.  Gorgas,  and  others.  This  pioneer  In  this  volume  Professor  Ford  traces  the  hit- 
stage  in  the  canal  history  has  been  characterized  tory  of  the  Ulster  Plantation  and  of  the  influences 
as  the  railroad  regime  to  distinguish  it  from  the  that  formed  the  character  of  the  members  of  that 
army  administration  of  Colonel  Goethals.  And  community  who  migrated  to  America.  He  ibcB 
now,  while  the  nation  is  congratulating  itself  on  describes  the  Scotch-Irish  settlements  in  the  colo- 
the  successful  completion  of  this  great  work,  under  nies  and  their  part  in  the  movement  for  national 
the  leadership  of  an  army  engineer,  it  is  well  to  independence  and  especially  in  the  building  i^  of 
remember  that  the  scheme  was  laid  out  and  its  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  coochidiiig 
success  made  possible  by  representative  railroad  ter  is  a  survey  and  appreciatidtt  of 
men.  contributions  to  American 
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Napoleon's  Russian  Campaign  of  1812.     By  changes   have   taken   place   in    its   orthographical 

Edward   Foord.     Little,  Brown.    424  pp.,  ill.    $4.  <*«v«J^P™«"Sil,    ^^^^  To  whom  is  this  development 

n^L*     -ui-       J-..U.1-             1^               -.r  due?      (5)    Through  what  media  has   it  been   at- 

This   IS  believed  to  be  the  amp les    account  of  ^^j^^^^^   '^^^    ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^   ^^^^j        i^fl^^n^es 

Napoleon's  disastrous  Russian  expedition  of  1812  ^^^^  have  aflfected  it?     Dr.  Vizetelly  enriches  hit 

that  has    thus   far   appeared   in   the  English   Ian-  „     ^^^^    ^i^h    numerous    pertinent    illustrations 

guage.     Official  documents,  both  French  and  Rus-  ^^^  ^     y^^^   literature   and   the  tendency  of  hit 

sian,  have  been  consulted  and  drawn  upon  in  the  treatment  of  the   subject   is   to  give   one   a   more 

preparaucm  of  this  volume.  intelligent    appreciation    of    the    beauties    of    the 

language    as    well    as    a    better    practical    equip- 

American  Classics  mem  for  its  use. 

Readings  from  American  Literature.    Com-  a  Guide  to  Good  EngUsh.     By   Robert   Pal- 

piled  by  Mary  E.   Calhoun   and  Emma  L.  Mac-  frey  Utter.    Harpers.    203  pp.    $1.20. 

Alamey.    Ginn.     635  pp.    $2.40.  A   brief   manual   of  composition   differing   from 

The  compilers  have  brought  into  a  single  vol-  the    ordinary    text-books    on    the    subject    in    its 

ume  a  collection   of  readings  covering  the  whole  more  direct  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  all  writers 

range    of    American    literature,    both    prose    and  whether   in   magazine  or   newspaper  offices,  or  in 

poetry,   from  early  colonial   times  to  the   present,  college  classes.   It  gives  needful  and  common-sense 

The    selections    are    presented    in    strictly   chrono-  instruction    in    the    preparation   of   manuscript,   in 

logical  order,  and  the  book  serves  a  useful  purpose  the  methods  of  collecting  and  organizing  material, 

as  an  auxiliary  to  text-books  of  history.  and  in  prosody. 

The  Complete  Poems  of  S.  Weir  Mitchell.  Representative  Novels 

Century.    447  pp.     $2. 

A  winnowed  collection  from  several  volumes  of  A  Far  Country.    By  Winston  Churchill.   Mac- 

Dr.    MitchelTs    poems,    revised    according    to   his  millan.     509  pp.  $1.50. 

expressed     desires;     also    contains    his    dramatic  j^   his   new   story  Mr.   Churchill  clearly  shows 

work,  including  the  notable   play  'Drake.  'The  himself  aq   optimist  in   his  view  of  our  national 

fine  poems.  "The  Comfort  of  the  Hi  Is,      'Ode  to  f^j^^j^e,  although  our  path  has  been  strewn  with  the 

a   Lycian  Tomb,"   and  "Frangois  Villon,"  should  brambles  of  materialism.     We  have,  as  a  people, 

be    known    to    all    lovers   of   poetry.     They    take  wandered  to  a  far  country,  like  the  Prodigal  Son, 

rank  with  the  best  of  Longfellow  and  Holmes.  ^^^^  ^^  j^ave,  like  him,  seen  our  error.    This  latest 

»                .   ^        -.- .  xi  s.     V            /^     x»  addition   to  the   list  of  Mr.  Churchill's  novels  is 

Representative  Fhi  Beta  Kappa  Orations,  serious  in  purpose,  like  its  predecessors. 
Edited  by  Clark  S.  Northup.     Houghton,  Mifflin. 

500  pp.    $3.  "^hc    Mail    oi   Iron.          By   Richard    Dehan. 

Twenty-six  of  the  orations  delivered  before  col-  Stokes.     667  pp.     $1.35. 

lege  chapters  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  from  those  A  novel  that  spreads  before  the  reader  a  vast 

of  Horace  Bushnell   and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  panorama   of   the    period   before    and   during   the 

in  1837,  to  that  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  in  1909,  and  Franco-Prussian    War   of    1870.      Bismarck   domi- 

including   addresses   by   George   William    Curtis,  nates    the    story.      Around    him    moves   the    great 

Wendell  Phillips,  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Andrew   D.  pageant  of  history;  through  him  there  speaks  the 

White,  and  Albert  Shaw,  have  been  collected  and  ambition  and  aspiration  of  Germany  and  through 

published  in  an  attractive  volume  of  500  pages.   It  him  you  perceive  her  faults  and  her  virtues.     A 

would  be  difficult  to  find  elsewhere  in  like  compass  young  Irish   war  correspondent  is  the   hero,   and 

•o  complete  an  expression  of  the  ripest  American  the   heroine   is    a    lovely   French   girl,   Juliette   de 

thought  for  two  generations.  Bayard.    I'hrough  her  France  speaks  to  Bismarck: 

"God  has  made  you  to  be  the  fate  of  France  .  .  . 
Reference  Boohs  y°"  ^*^^   ^^  what  God  permits  you  to  do.  .  .  . 
..^      ^,        _               .        ^  __         •*,„,..  But    rest    assured    that    when    next    your    armies 
The  New  International  Year  Book.    Edited  cross  the  Rhine,  they  will  not  gain  an  easy  vie- 
by  Frank  Moore  Colby.   Dodd,  Mead.   804  pp.   $5.  jtory.  .  .  .  We  shall  be  prepared  and  ready,  Mon- 

In  the  current  volume  of  the  New  International  seigneur,  when  the  Germans  come  again." 
Year  Book,  covering  the  calendar  year  1914,  the 

effects  of  the  great  war  are  manifest.     For  one  ^hc  Pretender.       By  Robert  Service.     Dodd, 

thing,  the  stoppage  of  certain  sources  of  statisti-  Mead.     349  pp.,  ill.     $1.35. 

cal    information    relative   to    trade    and    industry  a  story  of  Paris*.     In   order  to  prove  his   real 

caused    articles   on   those   subjects   to   be    less   de-  worth,  an   author  .gives  us  his  identity  and  takes 

tailed  than  in  former  years.    A  twenty-eight  page  steerage    passage   to   Europe   to   start  over   again 

article  on  the  war  itself  is  contributed  by  Profes-  in    the    bohemian    life    of    the    Latin    Quarter    of 

sor  Carlton  Hayes.  Paris.     A   piquant   and   delightful   experiment  in 

_           .,        ,^,.  ,«         <          j-r..  fiction, — a  grown-up  fairy  tale;   an  adventure  in 

Essentials  of  English  Speech  and  Litera-  simplicity. 

tore.    By  Frank  H.  Vizetelly.    Funk  k  Wagnalls. 

4<tt  pp.     $1.50.  Jaffery.    By  William  J.  Locke.    Lane.    352  pp., 

Dr»  Visetelly's  book  answers  very  clearly  and  '^^-     $1-35. 

iBBplf  the  following  questions  regarding  the  es-  A    characteristic    Locke    story, — whimsical,    im- 

•cadalt  of   English   speech   and    literature:      (1)  probable,  and  yet  in  more  than  one  of  its  passages 

Bow  did   the  lanfEuage  come   into   being?      (2)  compelling,    and    always    bright   and    graceful   in 

was  mspootibk  lor  its  origin?     (3)   What  style,  diction,  and  method. 


FINANCIAL  NEWS 

I— MUNICIPAL  BONDS 

EVERY  little  while  the  individual  with  page  for  a  time  of  cotton  exports  and  the 
capital  to  invest  has  to  decide  whether  very  low  prices  of  what  was  taken  up  by  the 
safety  of  principal  or  moderate  or  high  yield  domestic  markets.  Railroad  earnings  fell 
is  the  desideratum.  A  financial  panic  or  a  away  from  20  to  30  per  cent. ;  industrial 
crisis  in  national  affairs  immediately  brings  enterprises  in  that  section  passed  their  divi- 
the  question  forward.  Unfortunately  in  too  dends  and  some  of  them  defaulted.  The 
many  cases  we  have  to  deal  with  commit-  writer  has  in  mind  a  high-grade  first-mort- 
ments  already  made  and  then  there  is  in-  gage  railroad  bond  of  a  Southern  road  that 
volved  substitution  of  securities  at  some  im-  declined  eight  points  and  a  first-mortgage 
mediate  sacrifice  of  the  investment  fund,  or  bond  of  a  large  manufacturing  corporation 
perhaps  the  patient  nursing  along  of  a  pur-  that  dropped  nine  points.  But  the  cities 
chase  that  does  not  recommend  itself  in  through  which  this  road  runs  have  all  the 
times  of  stress.  time  been  borrowing  at  lower  rates  of  in- 

l^he  factor  of  safety  just  now  has,  or  terest  than  ever  before  and  their  old  bonds 
should  have,  the  primary  regard  of  the  in-  have  been  rising. 

vestor.     All  of  the  tests  that  may  be  applied       There   arc,    of   course,   local   or   sectional 
to  a  bond  to  determine  whether  *or  not  it  reasons  to  explain  some  part  of  this  disparity. 
will  stand  up  when  others  are   falling  are  So  far  as  the  South  is  concerned,  its  general 
being  employed,  and  obviously  much  chaff  is  credit  has  been  on  a  rising  scale  for  years  and 
being  winnowed  in  the  market  place.    Those  the  discarding  of  old  prejudices  which  had 
investments  that  have  best  resisted  the  gen-  limited    the    market    for    its    securities    has 
eral  tendency  to  react  since   the  European  tended  to  appreciation  in  values.     Defaults 
war  threw  the  stock  exchanges  of  the  world  arc  rare,  civic  pride  is  increasing,  administra* 
into  panic,  from  which  they  have  well  re-  tion  is  more  efficient.     The  broad  grounds 
covered,  must  for  all  future  time  commend  on  which  the  municipal  bond  market  is  beings 
themselves  to  the  man  or  woman  who  de-  established  and  on  which  it  has  advanced  t<^ 
sires  first  of  all  to  keep  principal  intact  while  its  present  primary  position  arc  worth  brief 
earning  somewhat  more  on  the  capital  than  consideration, 
savings-bank  interest  provides.  Experts  differ  over  the  advantage  to  the 

Heading  the  list  of  such  bonds  arc  the  municipal  market  of  the  institution  of  a 
"municipals."  Like  all  bonds,  they  declined  Federal  income  tax.  As  applied  to  the  small 
last  August  and  it  was  sometimes  difficult  to  investor  they  claim  that  it  makes  very  little 
sell  new  issues  of  them  in  September  and  difference,  for  the  paring  of  income  is  » 
October,  but  the  proportion  of  loss  was  small  small  that  it  would  not  pay  to  substitute  a 
when  compared  with  even  the  best  of  the  municipal  for  some  other  bond,  values  being 
railroad  or  industrial  bonds  and  the  recovery  equal.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  unquestiofi- 
more  rapid.  A  list  of  widely  scattered  ably  true  that  large  capitalists,  subject  to  i 
municipals,  such  as  dealers  recommended  in  surtax,  and  anticipating  higher  instead  of 
their  circulars  of  May  or  June,  shows  that  lower  taxes  as  the  years  go  by,  have  been 
prices  as  reckoned  in  yields  are  only  a  little  freer  buyers  of  municipals  than  ever  before 
lower  than  a  year  ago,  whereas  the  average  and  will  continue  to  invest  in  them  rather 
of  other  bonds  is  about  five  points  off.  than    in    corporation    issues.      The   railroad 

Whenever  values  of  all  descriptions  are  scandals  of  the  last  five  years,  and  the  uncx* 
unsettled  it  is  the  security  that  represents  the  pected  defaults  on  bonds  that  have  always 
direct  obligations  of  States,  cities,  towns,  been  considered  "prime"  and  were  held  bf 
counties,  or  districts, — any  political  division,  trustees,  life-insurance  companies,  banks,  and 
so  to  ^eak,  or  which  has  back  of  it  the  really  other  large  investors,  has  developed  an  over- 
productive  forces  of  the  country,  as  its  farms,  caution  perhaps,  though  that  is  not  a  bad 
to  which  the  careful  buyer  of  bonds  turns,  trait  for  the  guardian  of  funds  to  posMBK 
Everyone  knows  something  of  the  commcr-  So  more  and  more  he  has  turned  to  the  ohB- 
cial  depression  in  the  South  due  to  the  stop-  gations  of  conununities  which  are  not  subject 
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to  losses  from  competition,  over  which  the  cent.,  corporation  loans  being  84  per  cent. 
Damoclean  sword  of  unfavorable  court  de-  of  all.     In  1914  the  figures  were,  respective- 
cisions  docs  not  continually  hang,  and  whose  ly,  40  and  60  per  cent, 
taxable  real  property  is  always  considerably  During   1915   the  effect  on   these  figures 
in  excess   of    the   bonds  outstanding.     The  will  be  enhanced  by  the  part  Canada  is  play- 
standing  of  the  municipal  bond  is  exemplified  ing  as  a  solicitor  of   funds   in   the   United 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  acceptable  collateral  for  States  when  European  sources  of  supply  are 
postal    savings-bank    loans    and    under    the  closed.    To  date  about  $135,000^000  of  pro- 
Aldrich-Vreeland  banking  act  the  municipal  vincial  and  municipal  bonds  have  been  mar- 
figured    largely   as   collateral    for  bank-note  keted  here.     American  investors  have  taken 
circulation.  nearly  60  per  cent,  of  all  Canadian  bonds 
The /'/HflHfw/ CAromW^  has  just  tabulated  authorized.     In  1910  they  bought  less  than 
the  municipal  bond  sales  of  1914,  indicating  2  per  cent,  of  the  total. 
the  purposes  to  which  the  $464,000,000  of  In  a  commercial  sense  a  municipal  bond 
bonds  authorized  last  year  were  put.     It  is  need  not  be  the  obligation  of  a  city  or  town 
shown  that  about  31  per  cent.,  or  $146,000,-  or  its  proceeds  employed  on  schools,  streets, 
000,  were  for  streets,  roads,  and  bridges;  13  water,  or  lighting  plants.     Irrigation  bonds 
per  cent,  for  schools,  12  per  cent,  for  water,  were  included  under  this  general  head,  with 
over  1  per  cent,  for  buildings,  about  7  per  some  loss  of  prestige,  it  must  be  said,  to  the 
cent  for  sewers,   nearly   1^   per  cent,   for  class  as  a  whole.    The  unfortunate  ending  of 
parks,  and  ^  of  1  per  cent,  for  light  and  several  large  irrigation  projects  in  Colorado 
gas.    This  is  a  very  sane  distribution  and  and  Montana,  whose  bonds  were  legalized  by 
displays  no  unsound  political  tendencies.    In  various  acts,  only  serves  to  increase  the  cau- 
Canada,  during   the   boom   years  preceding  tion  and  to  add  to  the  tests  of  reliability  re- 
thc  war,  expenditure  was  somewhat  reckless  garding  bonds  that  fall  in  this  general  cate- 
and  in  certain   provinces   all   sorts  of   mu-  gory.     A  bond  that  is  comparatively  new  in 
nicipal  ownership  schemes  were  perpetrated  the  East,  though  it  has  had  vogue  and  enjoys 
^rom  which  communities  arc  now  suffering,  high  standing  in  the  Middle  West,   in  the 
As  a  rule,   however,    the   proceeds  of   mu-  Southwest,  and  in  parts  of  the  Northwest,  is 
nicipal  bond  sales  go  to  elevate  the  standards  the  drainage  district  issue.    This  is  an  instru- 
0^  life  and  apply  to  the  necessities  of  living  ment    for    raising    capital    for    the    reverse 
^d,  therefore,   they  arc   real   and   tangible  process  of  irrigation,  viz.,  getting  water  off 
f^'idenccs  of  a  higher  civilization.  the  land.     The  lands  from  which  water  is 
The  recent  Census  Bureau  bulletin  deal-  released    are   usually    extremely    fertile   and 
*ng  with  county  and  municipal  indebtedness  their  farm  value  is  tremendously  enhanced 
yfvcals  the  magnitude  of  municipal  borrow-  when    brought    to    a    cultivable    condition, 
'"g  m  the  last  few  decades.     The  national  Where    the    local    taxpayers    make    petition 
debt  of  the  United  States  is,  to  be  sure,  a  for  a  "drainage  district"  and  assume  the  taxes 
^fry  small  one  when  compared  even  with  the  or  assessments  to  meet  the  costs  of  drainage 
debts  of  European  countries  before  th6  costs  and  there  is  no  land  booming  or  colonization 
w  war  had  been  superimposed.     Three  and  scheme  involved   the  success  of  the  plan  is 
^  nali  times  larger  than  this  debt  is  that  of  usually  assured  and  the  investment  value  of 
^  political  sub-divisions  which,  from  1902  the  drainage  bond  not  open  to  question.     In 
until  1913,   increased  their  obligations   113  Illinois,    Iowa,     Minnesota,    and    Missouri 
V^  cent.     In  the  same  period  the  debts  of  bonds  of  this  type  have  been  in  good  favor 
States  rose  44^  per  cent,  and  that  of  the  for  years  and  through  them  great  addition  to 
wtion  only  6  per  cent.     From  1890  to  1913  the  wealth  of  the  State  has  been  produced, 
tne  debt  of  these  sub-divisions  increased  from  The  laws  surrounding  issues  of  these  bonds 
^25,989,000   to   $3,475,954,000,     that    of  have  been  well  drawn.     The  Arkansas  law 
States  from  $211,000,000  to  $345,942,000,  lecently  enacted  has  been  tested  and  is  re- 
**d  the  national   debt    from   $851,912,000  garded  as  one  of  the  strongest  instruments 
^  $1,028,000,000.  of  the  sort  ever  placed  on  the  statute  books. 
The  per  capita  debt  of  the  entire  country  Other  States  where  there  is  just  now  a  great 
f'SSOin  1913,  compared  with  $36  in  1902,  deal  of  interest  in  drainage  are  Louisiana, 
Jnainly  due  to  the  enlarged  municipal  ob-  Mississippi,  and  Texas, 
ytions.    From  another  angle  the  influence  The  return  on  this  class  of  bonds  is  from 
|n  mumcipal  borrowing  on  financial  affairs  5%  to  6  per  cent.     This  compares  with  in- 
•*&tted.    In  1905. the  total  of  government  come  on  bonds  of  municipalities  ranging  from 
*^  nnmicqpal  loi       to  all  issues  was  16  per  A%  to  about  5  per  cent.    Many  of  them  arc 
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issued  in  serial  form  and  mature  after  ten, 
fifteen,  or  twenty  years.  Taxes  levied  are 
frequently  much  in  excess  of  the  sums  neces- 
sary to  pay  principal  and  interest.  An  issue 
of  one  Missouri  drainage  district  recently  of- 
fered in  the  Kast  was  legal  for  all  trust  funds 
in  that  State  as  well  as  for  State  school  and 


insurance  funds.  It  is  still  a  debatable  ques- 
tion whether  some  of  these  bonds  on  which 
payment  is  in  the  form  of  periodic  assess- 
ment are  exempt  from  the  Federal  income 
tax.  Where  doubt  has  existed,  however,  it 
is  now  believed  that  thev  are  entitled  to  this 

w 

exemption. 


II.— INVESTMENT  QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS 


No.  647.    BONDS  OR  MORTGAGES— WHICH  ? 

I  li.ivr  st'V«Ta1  th<)U*«ainl  dullirs  to  invest,  atifl  have 
b«  I  n  liiDkiii)?  I'nr  a  mortKiKc  on  real  fstatc.  However, 
I  liav<-  not  been  able  to  lind  anything  that  is  satisfactory. 
Would    >oii    snK«esi    waiting    for    a    iMortgaKC,    or    would 

f<u    con-icier    Inrnds?      l-'irst,    I    desire    safety.      1    would 
ike  4,' J   to  b]  i   i»er  cent. 

The  way  in  which  you  refer  to  the  question  of 
mori^ajre  investment  leads  us  to  believe  that  you 
have  been  looking  for  something  local.  If  you  are 
stronj^ly  predisposed  toward  this  type  of  conserva- 
tive investment,  however,  we  know  of  no  ^ood 
reason  whv  vou  should  leave  vour  funds  idle  until 
a  mortgage  to  your  liking  happened  to  turn  up  in 
your  immediate  neij^hborhood.  There  are  many 
reputable  and  experienced  mortgage  bankers  han- 
dling this  type  of  investment  from  other  sections 
of  the  country,  with  whom  you  could  have  deal- 
ings with  perfect  as.surance  of  getting  your  funds 
placed  safely  to  meet  your  rather  conservative 
specifications  as  to  yield. 

On  tbc  other  hand,  if  you  already  have  invest- 
ments of  this  type,  and  if  you  are  entertaining  the 
idea  of  varying  the  character  of  your  holdings, 
you  will  find  it  easily  possible  to  obtain  sound 
municipal,  .'railroad,  industrial,  or  public  utility 
bonds  to  yield  from  4J.2  to  S^/t  per  cent. 

No.  648.    A  QUESTION   OF   CORPORATION 

FINANCE 

T  have  licon  ofTcrcd  the  7  per  cent,  cumulative  pre- 
ferred stock  of  .in  industrial  company.  The  hankers 
state  that  the  assets  of  the  company  are  about  two  and 
one-half  times  the  valuation  of  the  preferred  stock 
jsfued,  that  it  will  not  owe  more  than  20  per  cent,  of 
its  assets,  and  will  not  issue  any  mortgage  loans  with- 
out the  written  consent  of  holders  of  three-fourths  of 
the  preferred  .stock.  Wouhl  you  consider  this  a  good 
safe  investment?  If  they  have  the  amount  of  tangible 
property  claime<l,  why  should  they  isFue  preferred  stock 
instead  of  honds?  \Vould  not  the  fact  that  the  company 
sets  forth  in  detail  the  reasons  for  oflfering  stock  tend 
to  create  suspicion  about  it? 

Not  in  the  least.  Securing  capital  by  the  issue 
of  new  stock  instead  of  bonds  is  thoroughly  sound 
finance.  Any  established  company  able  to  pro- 
vide for  its  capital  requirements  by  increasing  the 
shares  of  ownership  in  the  business  rather  than  by 
creating  a  debt  has  the  presumption  in  favor  of 
its  being  in  a  prosperous  condition.  There  is  also 
to  be  considered  the  theory  that  the  expenditure  of 
funds  raised  by  the  issue  of  new  stock  is  likely  to 
be  more  conservative  than  when  money  is  bor- 
rowed, since  in  those  circumstances  the  stockhold- 
ers are  theoretically  spending  their  own  money 
and  may  be  expected  to  spend  it  more  prudently. 
True,  it  doesn't  always  work  that  way.  In  fact,  it 
is  oftentimes  the  borrowed  money  that  is  the  more 
prudently  expended  under  the  watchful  eyes  of  the 
lending  bankers.  But  after  all,  increasing  part- 
nership participation  is  the  better  financial  prac- 
tice, provided  the  stock  can  be  sold  on  reasonable 
terms. 


No.  649.     NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  CONVERTIBLE 

SIXES 

T  want  some  information  about  the  new  Xew  York 
(\rtral  honds.  What  do  they  cover?  What  comet 
ahead  of  them?  What  follows  them?  Are  they  con* 
vtrtihle;  and  if  so,  on  what  terms?  How  do  you  refard 
them  as  an  investment? 

These  bonds  are  the  direct  obligations  of  the 
company,  but  they  are  not  secured  by  mortgage  on 
specific  property  of  any  kind.  Rather  are  they  the 
company's  plain  promises  to  pay,  supported  ij  ht 
general  credit.  Ahead  of  this  issue  of  $100,000.- 
000  debentures  comes  over  $400,000,000  of  bondi 
and  equipment  trusts,  and  following  it  comei  $22S9* 
581,000  stock  of  an  authorized  issue  of  $250,000^* 
000.  The  position  of  the  debentures  may,  diere* 
fore,  be  said  to  bear  a  close  similarity  to  that  of  ft 
preferred  stock.  The  bonds  are  convertible  infi 
New  York  Central  stock  at  105  between  May  1^ 
1917,  and  May  1,  1925. 

While  we  are  not  inclined  to  look  upon  theat 
bonds  as  representative  of  the  veiy  highest  grado 
and  most  conservative  securities  of  their  type  and 
class,  we  believe  they  are  to  be  regarded  at  safe, 
both  principal  and  interest,  and  that  the  conversioa 
privilege  is  likely  in  time  to  give  to  them  an  addi* 
tional  element  of  value. 

No.  660.     PROVIDING  FOR  THE  FUTURB  DItPOII- 
TION  OF  INVESTMENT  HOLDINGS 

I  own  some  long-term  bonds — most  of  them 
after  consulting  ydlir  Bureau — that  are  payaUc 
hearer.  I  desire  to  distribute  these  bonds  amonf 
daughters,  my  object  being  that  thev  shall  have  pot___ 
sion  of  them  in  the  event  of  my  aeath.  As  far  ■■  I 
can  make  out,  there  are  three  courses  open  to  mc  M 
effect  this,  viz.:  (1)  Register  the  bonds  in  their  namcsi 
(2)  Make  a  will,  providing  for  their  distribution;  (S| 
Give  the  honds  away  as  presents,  writing  on   each 

the  owner   is.     Of  course,   I   desire  to   have   the  be 

of  the  interest  during  my   lifetime.     In   your  judcncal- 
which  would  he  the  best  method  for  me  to  pursuer 
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Everything  considered,  we  think  the  best 
for  you  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  disposition  A\ 
your  bond  holdings,  is  for  you  to  make  a  wil^i 
providing  that  the  bonds  be  put  in  trust  for  thti 
benefit  of  your  daughters.  This  solution  wooMi 
avoid  a  number  of  complications  that  would 
likely  to  arise,  in  case  you  registered  the  bondi 
the  names  of  your  daughters  now,  which 
have  the  effect  of  making  gifts  of  the 
Thi?  is  the  solution  which,  in  fact, 
itself,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  yoa 
desirous  of  retaining  the  interest  accretiona 
personal  use  during  your  lifetime. 

In  any  event  you  should  be  extremely 
about  writing   anything  on  the   bonds   eh 
than  in  the  spaces  provided  for  formal 
You  might  easily  in  this  way  detUroy  the 
ti ability  of  the  bonds  and  put  yoanelf  id  a 
deal  of  trouble  and  incooTenieooe  in 
matter  straightened  out 
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In  times  of  war  the  minds  of 
t»i  Worifi  men  turn  with  a  peculiar  mter- 
MmimamOna  ^^  ^^^  longing  to  the  pursuits 
of  peace.  Never  in  the  world's  history  has 
so  much  thought  been  given  to  the  ordinary 
processes  of  agriculture  and  industry  as  in 
the  present  season,  even  though  the  world- 
wide war  has  made  demands  and  interrup- 
tions of  so  unprecedented  a  kind.  Nations 
have  been  grimly  determined  to  maintain 
''business  as  usual,"  and  to  keep  the  economic 
mechanism  from  collapse.  In  discussing  the 
food  supplies  of  the  world,  this  Review 
many  months  ago  predicted  that  the  crops  of 
the  present  year  would  break  all  records  un- 
less weather  conditions  should  be  adverse  to 
an  exceptional  degree.  This  forecast  seems 
now  to  have  been  justified.  The  north  tem- 
perate zone, — Europe,  Asia,  America, — has 
been  and  now  is  harvesting  the  greatest 
supply  of  cereals  and  vegetable  food  supplies 


AUSTHrA,  AS  THE  W 

From  KikcriH  (Vienna) 

ever  garnered  by  mankind  in  a  single  sum- 
mer. The  conditions  reported  from  Ger- 
many indicate  that  the  complaint  against  the 
British  policy  of  trying  to  starve  innocent 
women  and  children  by  preventing  the  im- 
port of  American  foodstuffs  is  theoretical, 
rather  than  practical, 

,^  Mr.  Bicknell,  ths  efficient  na- 
1.1  tional  director  cf  the  American 

trmaKii  p^j  Cross,  ma<Ie  a  brief  visit 
home  during  the  last  half  of  July,  and  re- 
ported the  German  food  situation  to  be 
highly  favorable.  He  has  for  sonic  months 
been  engaged  in  directing  in  Europe  the 
handling  and  distribution  of  relief  sent  by 
the  Rcckefcller  Foundation  and  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross.  He  declares  that  Germany 
has  food  supplies  sufficient  to  last  until  No- 
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Amtricnnana  ^^''1'  '"tlc  information  has  come 
Canaaian  wKiat  ivom  Francc  regarding  current 
forE.p^n  ^^^^.  |jm  YraiKC  is  a  farming 
country  and  ordinarily  produces  ample  bread 
materials.  This  year's  supply  seems  to  be  on 
a  normal  basis.  The  British  Islands  never 
produce  food  enough  for  the  whole  popula- 
tion. They  will  in  one  way  or  another  have 
maintained  their  average  this  year,  and  Ger- 
many's submarine  campaign  has  not  impaired 
to  any  appreciable  extent  the  facility  with 
which  England  can  import  all  that  she  needs 
from  North  and  South  America,  Australasia, 
India,  and  parts  of  Africa.  Stimulated  by  the 
high  price  of  wheat  and  the  European  demand, 
American  and  Canadian  farmers  increased 
their  acreage  of  cereals  for  this  season's  crop 
to  a  very  marked  extent.  The  result  is  that, 
'  .  .  I  according  to  the  estimates  of  the   Agricul- 

.  "*^" I !",'"' T"/  ']"""'■  ..,„      tural  Department  early  in  July,  the  wheat 

Fm.."  thv  Timl-si'u'a^uHj' {s[-J  uiWiinl)  J''*^'**  *•'  *^^  United  States  will  be  far  the 

greatest  in  the  history  of  the  country,  going 
vember  1,  held  over  from  1914,  so  that  the  "■^H  l^VO"*'  ^^^  unprecedented  crop  of  last 
present  year's  harvests  will  have  placed  the  >"''  »"''  reaching  a  total  of  almost  a  thou- 
empire  far  beyond  the  danger  of  food  short-  sand  million  bushels.  There  were,  however, 
age  for  more  than  a  year  to  come.     Reliable  '"  ri\My  parts  of  the  country,  very  bad  owi- 
Americans  arriving  in  New  York  from  Ber-  <l>rLniis  during  the  period  of  the  ripening  and 
lin    on    July    17    brought    personal    reports  harvesting  of  the  winter  wheat,  which  will 
reganling  the  new  crops.     The  acreage  de-  have    caused     a    shrinkage    of    millions    of 
voted  to  the  production  of  food  was  declared  bushels  in  the  final  outcome.     In  any  case, 
to  be  enormous  in  comparison  «ith  former  the  United   States  will  have  a  large  wheat 
years,    although    the   average  yield   per  acre  surplus  to  export  to  Europe  as  needed.    The 
was   below    normal.      German    organization 
and  system  would  .seem  to  have  been  applied 
to   the   problem   of    food    supply   with    even 
greater   success   than    to    that   of    furnishing 
the  lighting  forces  with  ammunition  and  all 
necessary  equipment. 

It  has  been  previously  explained 
■ma  in    these   pages  that   much   Ger- 

"""o"'"  man  land  formerly  used  for  pa-s- 
turage.  for  sugar-beets,  and  for  non-agricul- 
tural purposes,  hail  this  year  been  devoted  to 
potatoes,  cereals,  beans,  and  garden  crops. 
The  t<ital  volume  of  food  thus  produced  will 
probably  prove  much  greater  than  in  any 
former  >eiir.  The  same  thing  seems  to  be 
true  of  AiL.stria.  All  reports  from  Vienna 
refer  to  the  harvest  season  in  Austria  and 
Hungary  as  unusually  bountiful.  The  Hun- 
garian plain  has  always  been  famous  for  its 
wheat,  and  it  is  the  leading  region  in  the 
production  of  our  great  American  staple, — 
maize,  or  Indian  corn, — to  be  found  outside 
of  our  hemisphere.  The  verj'  old,  the  very 
young,  the  women,  the  war  prisoners,  the 

city  folks,  and  the  soldiers  on  furlough  have  ^      __  _  _ 

all  helped  in  raising  and  hari'esting  the  crops.  iioKTuwEsnaK  fakh 
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THRESHING  WHEAT  IN  A  CALIFCANIA  VALLEY 

Canadian  wheat  crop,  particularly  in  Mani-  regarded  as  sufficiently  accurate  for  final  ac- 
toba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta,  will  be  ceptance.  It  is  probable  that  the  crop  will 
harvested  from  a  greatly  increased  acreage,  go  beyond  two  hundred  million  bushels, 
but  estimates  of  the  total  crop,  as  compared  equaling  that  of  the  Dakotas  and  Minnesota, 
with  that  of  last  year,  are  not  as  yet  to  be 

Ruttia'a  There  has  been  unwonted  agri- 
ertnt  cultural  effort  in  the  Empire  of 
°""'  the  Czar.  The  Russian  wheat 
crop,  accordingly,  is  reported  as  the  greatest, 
both  in  acreage  and  in  yield  per  acre,  that 
Russia  has  ever  known.  It  is  presumable  that 
rye  and  barley  (the  "black  bread"  cereals) 
are  being  harvested  in  augmented  quantities. 
There  is  a  large  surplus  of  the  1914  crop  in 
the  Russian  granaries  and  storehouses.  This 
is  partly  due  to  the  cutting  off  of  facilities 
for  export,  and  also  in  part  to  the  use  of  the 
Russian  railroads  by  the  government  for 
military  purposes.  This  summer,  large 
amounts  will  perhaps  have  gone  out  by  way 
of  Archangel  and  other  northern  ports.  It  is 
alleged  that  until  within  a  few  weeks  past 
considerable  quantities  of  Russian  wheat 
found  their  way  into  Rumania,  where  they 
were  in  part  transshipped  to  Germany. 
Rumania  is  supposed  to  have  derived  much 
profit  from  her  opportunities  to  carry  on 
BEHIND  THE  GUNS  trade  with  Russia  on  the  one  hand  and  the 

Frnm  the  Diaiy  Sttr  CMoaueai)  Teutonic  empires  and  Turkey  on  the  other 
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hand.  Her  own  agricultural  production,  ^^  ^^^  It  is  understood  that  up  to  the 
moreover,  is  considerable  in  volume,  and  the  ^^  Poiiea  of  ^^  middle  of  June,  or  thereabouts, 
surplus  has  until  lately  heen  available  for  '  *'"*'  '**  trainload  after  trainload  of  Ger- 
Austria  and  Germany.  We  arc  informed,  man-made  war  supplies  was  moving  freely 
however,  that  Rumania  drove  bard  bargains  across  Rumania  for  the  support  of  the  Turk- 
last  winter,  and  finally  insisted  upon  obtain-  ish  forces  defending  Constantinople  and 
ing  guns  and  ammunition  from  Germany  in  fighting  the  Allies  in  the  Dardanelles.  Under 
exchange  for  wheat,  the  German  cars  carry-  pressure  from  the  Allies  after  Italy  had  gone 
ing  in  war  stuff  and  carrying  out  bread  stuff,  into  the  war,  Rumania  stopped  this  move- 
ment of  guns  and  ammunition.  On  July  4 
Rumania's  calculating  and  bar-  the  German  Chancellor  and  Foreign  Minis- 
BarBoin^iiv  S^'^'i'S  attitude  as  a  neutral  has  tcr,  Messrs.  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  and 
continued  longer  than  most  ob-  von  Jagow,  conferred  at  Vienna  ivith  Count 
servers  had  expected  that  it  could.  It  was  Burrian  and  Count  Tisza,  and  formulated 
believed  that  Rumania  would  almost  imme-  proposals  to  Riimania.  They  demanded  the 
diately  follow  Italy  into  the  war  on  the  side  privilege  of  sending  war  supplies  to  Turkey, 
of  the  Allies.  This  would  probably  have  and  promised  certain  territorial  conccsaioni 
happened  if  Austria  and  Germany  had  not  if  Rumania  would  remain  neutral,  while 
been  so  surprisingly  successful  in  driving  the  offering  still  more  territory  if  Rumania 
Russians  out  of  Gaticia.  Russian  reverses  would  enter  the  war  on  the  Gcmum  side, 
would  seem  to  have  led  Rumania  to  stiffen  It  is  the  German  view  that  the  mere  trana- 
her  conditions.  It  is  now  supposed  that  she  portation  of  arms  and  ammunition  acroH 
is  demanding  not  merely  that  the  Allies  Rumania  is  a  far  less  flagrant  breach  of  ncu- 
should  aid  her  in  taking  and  holding  Tran-  trality  than  the  manufacture  of  luch  articlei 
sylvania  (which  is  part  of  Austria),  but  that  all  over  the  United  States  and  their  trant- 
Kussia  should  freely  cede  to  her  the  province  portation  to  England  and  the  Allict.  There 
of  Bessarabia,  which  adjoins  Rumania  on  the  would  seem  to  be  no  logical  anawcr  to  tfai* 
north  and  which,  like  Transylvania,  is  chiefly  German  argument.  It  ta  not,  therefoR,  a 
inhabited  by  people  of  Rumanian  race  and  real  question  of  neutrality  in  Rumania,  any 
tongue.  These  territorial  acquisitions  would  more  than  it  is  in  the  United  States,  but 
have  a  certain  basis  of  propriety  in  a  perma-  rather  a  question  of  what  die  country  wiaba 
nent  rearrangement  of  the  map  of  south-  to  do, — or  can  do  in  the  drcunBtanoes. 
eastern  Europe.     The  growing  tenseness  of 

the  situation  was  indicated  by  the  new  atti-     -wiifBUi     Rumania  now, .it  would  Km, 
tude  of  Teutonic  diplomacy  in  July.  uit»ntr'-4t»M  wishes  to  famn  Rtuna  aa  aaainit 

'"**^  Turkey,  AuWria,  and  Gerauoy. 
This  is  perhaps  upon  the  theory  diit  RuMia 
has  now  been  punished  ao  severely  in  ^ 
south  that  she  a>uld  be  induced  to  pve  up 
Bessarabia  and  to  assure  to  Rumania  a  peace- 
ful future.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
Rumania  had  previously  profited  by  nceot 
treaties  with  Germany  and  AtiRria,  and  diet 
her  position  continues  to  grovr  mwe  perplex- 
ing rather  than  less.  She  is  in  dagger  of 
being  without  powerful  friends  on  eitber  aide 
when  the  time  for  final  adjustment  enmea. 
Her  blockade  of  Gennan  munitiona^  mcaa* 
while,  threatens  the  Turfa  widi  a  deiott  that 
otherwise  might  have  been  srerted,  or  at 
least  deferred  for  a  long  time.  Thai  tbc 
disappointments  and  loaaes  of  dte  Engjiih 
and  French  in  the  Dardanellct  *amp«^  for 
some  months  past  were  due  to  Rumania's 
failure  to  stop  the  trannbipaient  of  ammu- 
nition; while  the  novr  duwrtenej  rpHiiptf  of 
THE  TRAFFIC  coF  Tutkty  U  duc  to  Rumaiu'a  neir  kind  of 

"^l,';^'''to'S.*'!rS?u?''fo'^r'*^  neutrality.      Popubu-   opinoa   in   Ramaoia 
im  the  TribuHt  (New  York)  seems  to  be  111  favOT  frf.  Rxqiia'  and  Itatyt 


f^  riif^^ 
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and  against  Turkey  and  Austria.  But  the 
royal  group  in  Rumania,  as  in  Bulgaria,  is 
said  to  be  pro-German. 


C«M.       '^'^^   Rumania   and   Greece   are 

Batkan  Ltisn  further      embarrassed      by      the 

BtntBivi?  sphinx-like  attitude  of  Bulgaria. 
The  Bulgarians  have  suffered  much  from  all 
their  neighbors  in  recent  years,  and  they  will 
not  act  except  upon-strotig  and  definite  assur- 
ances. Our  readers  will  find  elsewhere  in 
this  number  of  the  Review  a  very  timely  and 
well-instructed  article  on  M.  Venizelos,  the 
leader  of  Greek  policy,  whose  victory  in  the 
recent  elections  will  have  made  him  Prime 
Minister  again,  probably  before  these  pages 
reach  their  readers.  It  is  hoped  in  London 
that  M.  Venizelos  will  bring  about  a  re- 
newal of  the  Balkan  League,  which  he  had 
originally  formed  to  fight  against  Turkey, 
but  which  was  shattered  when  Greece  and 
Serbia  turned  against  Bulgaria.  If  this 
Balkan  League  could  be  reestablished,  and 
Rumania  brought  into  it,  there  would  b^ 
agreements    not    only    among    the    members   '^' 

themselves,   but  with  England,   Russia,   Italy,    ,3^,^    wMtme   Gsrman   uniformM   picture    lawW  re- 
and     France.       In    that    case,    Balkan    power  ceived  Im  pcthaps  taken   bsior*  the  war) 

would  be  turned  against  Turkey  and  Aus- 
tria,  and   in  the  event  of  victory  Albania  to  Serbia,  and  there  would  be  substantial  ter- 
would  be  partitioned,  Bosnia  would  be  added  ritorial    gains   for  Bulgaria   and   Greece,   as 
well  as  for  Rumania. 

gi^i  It  is  difficult  to  know  to  what 
FttroUvm  extent  the  trade  situation  in  Ru- 
""""**  mania  affects  the  diplomatic  bar- 
gaining. Rumania  has  rich  petroleum  fields, 
and  Germany  undoubtedly,  during  most  of 
the  war  period,  has  obtained  from  the  Ru- 
manian oil  wells  ample  supplies  from  which 
she  could  refine  her  own  products  as  needed. 
But  with  the  recovery  of  Galicia  from  the 
Russians,  Germany  and  Austria  have  the 
still  more  accessible  Galician  petroleum  sup- 
ply once  more  in  their  own  hands;  and  this 
has  put  Rumanian  petroleum  at  a  disadvan- 
tage in  the  German  market. 

Bwman  *^"^  thing  sccms  DOW  to  be  fairly 
induitriaj      well    established,    however,    and 

"""""'  that  is  the  continued  strength  of 
the  general  economic  structure  of  Germany, 
The  food  question  has  been  met  and  an- 
swered in  the  face  of  the  so-called  English 
"blockade"  which  has  effectively  kept  direct 
cargoes  from  entering  German  ports.  How 
large  a  supply  of  American  food  products 
has  entered  Germany  by  way  of  Scandinavian 
if  a  parly  (^untries,  it  is  not  feasible  at  this  moment 
to   estimate.     The    reader   should    bear   in 
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mind)  however,  that  there  are  no  principles  chant  ships  entering  or  leaving  English 
of  international  law  which  stand  in  the  way  ports.  While  we  have  maintained  that  this 
of  German  commerce  with  Holland  or  the  plan  of  reprisals  has  been  barren  of  results  to 
Scandinavian  countries,  while  there  is  no  Germany  in  the  military  sense,  was  illegiti- 
fixed  rule  that  permits  England  and  the  Allies  mate,  and  ought  never  to  have  been  entered 
to  question  ordinary  trade  between  neutral  upon,  it  is  plain  enough  that  it  has  been 
countries.  Germans  are  saying  that  they  expensive  and  annoying  to  England.  Fur- 
have  not  received  requisite  supplies  of  food,  thermore,  it  is  also  plain  that  England's  deci- 
raw  cotton,  and  other  ordinary  materials  sion  not  to  accept  the  proposals  of  the  United 
(not  intended  for  direct  war  supply  or  use)  States,  made  in  the  famous  ''identic  note" 
from  the  United  States,  because  the  Gov-  of  February  12,  has  not  only  done  the  cause 
ernmcnt  of  this  country  has  seemingly  acqui-  of  the  Allies  no  good,  but  it  has,  on  the  con- 
esced  in  the  present  situation.  Thus  Eng-  trary,  done  that  cause  some  harm.  No 
land,  last  month,  told  Sweden  just  how  many  amount  of  argument,  or  of  justifiable  talk 
bales  of  cotton  she  would  be  permitted  to  against  German  atrocities,  has  been  able  to 
buy  in  the  United  States.  That,  of  course,  dispose  of  the  fact  that  this  submarine  policy 
was  to  prevent  large  re-shipment  to  Ger-  at  the  start  was  in  retaliation  for  English 
many.  It  is  claimed  on  behalf  of  the  Ger-  methods  that  had  been  made  the  subject  of 
mans  that  the  situation  now  exists  because  the  repeated  protests  by  the  Government  of  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Swe-  United  States, 
den  have  permitted  it. 

Holding  ^"  foreign  as  well  as  domestic 
That,  however,  is  another  topic.  Public  policies,  the  American  executive 
DifficSiVii  ^"^  immediate  point  is  the  re-  ^'''"'^"  cannot  cut  loose  from  Congrcs- 
markable  strength  of  Germany's  sional  support;  and  Congress  can  seldom 
economic  organization,  in  view  of  the  attempt  be  induced  to  go  against  the  newspapers. 
of  her  enemies  to  break  her  down  by  cutting  It  may  be  inferred,  therefore,  that  for  a  pc- 
oflF  her  sources  of  supply  of  various  materials,  riod,  now,  of  more  than  two  months  in  our 
We  are  publishing  in  this  number  a  most  re-  foreign  relations  we  have  been  dealing  almost 
markable  article  by  an  eminent  American  as  much  with  public  opinion  and  political 
chemist  of  German  origin  and  training,  who  forces  at  home  as  with  governments  abroad, 
shows  what  Germany's  men  of  science  have  Probably  the  keen  student  and  writer  of 
done  to  meet  a  great  many  emergencies  ere-  history  fifty  years  hence,  in  looking  back 
ated  by  the  war.  Perhaps  some  of  these  new  upon  the  present  period,  will  sec  that  Prcsi- 
things  have  not  been  carried  so  far  in  prac-  dent  Wilson's  skill  lay  quite  as  much  in  get- 
tical  application  as  Dr.  Schweitzer's  article  ting  the  country  solidly  behind  him  (which  he 
might  lead  the  reader  to  suppose.  But  un-  actually  did,  including  the  Gcrman-Amcri- 
doubtedly  there  has  been  in  Germany  a  mar-  cans  themselves)  as  in  dealing  with  Gcr- 
velous  fertility  of  invention,  and  an  almost  many.  Only  the  inexperienced  would  sup- 
unprecedented  use  of  energy,  knowledge,  high  pose  for  a  moment  that  the  so-called  "dip- 
spirit,  and  trained  skill  and  scholarship  in  the  lomatic  notes"  are  written  solely  to  be  read 
overcoming  of  difficulties.  It  seems  an  appal-  in  a  German  version  at  Berlin.  So  far  as 
ling  thing  that  Germany  should,  through  her  their  form  goes,  they  are  also  for  home  con- 
governmental  and  military  structure,  be  sumption.  The  newspapers  have  seemed  to 
wasting  the  manhood  and  resources  of  the  suppose  that  they  were  lending  strength  and 
nation,  while  with  her  naturally  peaceful  support  to  Mr.  Wilson.  As  a  matter  of 
organization  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  fact,  Mr.  Wilson  was  adopting  a  method  to 
trained  skill  she  should  be  carrying  on  so  secure  the  support  of  public  opinion,  in 
thrifty  and  so  praiseworthy  an  economic  order  to  keep  the  country  sane,  and  save 
life.  The  facts  are  no  longer  in  dispute,  it  from  the  calamity  of  war  while  secur- 
ing its  rights. 

BadPoncies    'Thus     the     English     policy    of 

'"RiJ'Jiu  ^^.^^^"S  Germany  out  by  forbid-  ^^^cutioM  ^^  ^^^  '^"^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  *PP««' 
ding  neutrals  to  engage  in  the  ciinotAct  that  Mr.  Wilson  is  both  a  better 
ordinary  traffic  of  selling  food  to  German  '" "  •^*^'"""  politician  and  also  a  better  peace- 
civilians  has  not  been  a  marked  success,  maker  than  Mr.  Bryan,  while  it  is  lllldoai»^ 
Furthermore,  it  was  this  policy  which  edly  true, — as  both  men  have  asserted, — diat 
brought  on  the  German  campaign  of  re-  they  have  been  of  one  accord  in  their  dcter- 
prisal   by   use  of   submarines   against   mer-  mination  to  keep  this  country  from  beiag  in* 
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volved  in  tlie  European  strife.  Probably, 
then,  the  just  and  wise  answer  to  the  argu- 
ment that  the  Government  at  Wasbington 
should  have  stood  flrtnly  for  both  halves  of 
the  program  laid  down  in  the  identic  note 
lies  in  the  simple  observation  that  executives 
cannot  always  do  the  obvious  thing  on  the 
dot.  They  have  to  reckon  with  a  great  many 
drifts  and  tendencies  of  opinion,  and  they  are 
aware  of  many  cross-currents  and  obstacles 
that  the  outside  critic  is  not  in  a  position  to 
estimate  at  full  value.  In  our  July  num- 
ber we  discussed  the  second  note  to  Ger- 
many prepared  by  President  Wilson,  which 
led  to  Mr,  Bryan's  resignation  and  the  ap- 
pointiAent  of  Mr.  Lansing  as  Secretary  of 
State  The  note,  as  we  then  stated,  met  with 
general  approval,  and  did  not, — as  Mr. 
Bryan  thought  and  as  the  newspapers  had 
forewarned  us, — make  for  further  trouble 
between  the  United  States  and  Germany. 

sviMMa-a  ^'^  better  proof  that  it  had  no 
iMtaf  such  bad  character  could  be  ad- 
•'"""'       duccd   than   the  spirit  and  tone   O'"'^""'™'*""'"'". "«- v«k 

r     ..  ,ri  1  T-1         ,,,-T  ,       HEHB        GOTTLIEB        VON        TACOW,        THE       GERMAN 

ot    the    Oerman    reply.       1  he    Wilson    note  jhhister  of  foreign   affairs  and   author  of 

beare  the  date  of  June  9.    The  German  reply  the  notes  to  the  united  states 
is  dated  July  8,  the  official  translation  ap> 

pcaring  on  July  10.  In  the  preliminary  part  As  to  the  submarine  war  zone, 
of  this  German  reply  appears  the  following  ""Ssm**  ^''^  ^°*^  declares:  "Germany 
sentence:  "Germany  has  likewise  been  al-  merely  followed  England's  ex- 
ways  tenacious  of  the  principle  that  war  ample  when  it  declared  part  of  the  high  seas 
should  be  conducted  against  the  armed  and  an  area  of  war,"  The  inference  from  this  is 
organized  forces  of  the  enemy  country,  but  that  accidents  to  neutrals  in  such  an  area 
that  the  civilian  population  of  the  enemy  must  be  regarded  somewhat  as  accidents  to 
must  be  spared  as  far  as  possible  from  the  which  neutrals  are  "at  all  times  exposed  at 
measures  of  war."  The  note  proceeds  to  the  seat  of  war  on  land  when  they  betake 
state,  impressively,  the  policy  of  Germany's  themselves  into  dangerous  localities  in  spite 
enemies  in  disregard  of  the  rights  of  neutral  of  previous  warning."  As  a  further  sugges- 
commercc  for  several  months  previous  to  the  tion,  it  is  declared  that  Germany  would  not 
beginning  of  the  submarine  war  on  trade,  object  to  the  use  of  the  American  flag  on  a 
There  arc  two  sides  to  controversies;  and  limited  number  of  English  passenger  ships, 
the  German  note  sets  forth  with  frankness  which  would  then  be  exempt  from  harm, — 
the  German  way  of  looking  at  the  situation,  the  understanding  being,  of  course,  that  such 
When  it  comes  to  explicit  points,  the  note  ships  should  not  carry  war  materials.  The 
promises  that  American  ships  will  not  be  German  note  makes  it  clear  that  Germany 
molested,  and  that  the  lives  of  American  citi-  would  be  glad  to  have  the  President  "suggest 
zens  on  neutral  vessels  shall  not  be  jeopar-  proposals  to  the  Government  of  Great  Brit- 
dized.  It  docs  not  demand  that  American  ain,  with  particular  reference  to  the  altera- 
passenger  ships  carry  no  contraband,  but  tion  of  maritime  war," — or,  to  translate 
it  "confidently  hopes"  that  they  will  not  en-  diplomatic  language  into  every-day  speech, 
gage  in  such  traffic  As  a  suggestion  to  be  Germany  says  in  this  note  that  she  would 
thought  of,  the  note  proposes  to  give  in-  be  only  too  glad  to  quit  breaking  the  rules 
creased  facihtics  for  safe  transatlantic  travel  of  international  law  if  England  would  also 
by  having  designated  neutral  steamers  (such,  agree  to  observe  such  rules.  A  very  impor- 
for  instance,  as  those  of  Holland  and  the  tant  matter  is  that  Germany's  practise  is 
Scandinavian  countries)  carry  the  American  somewhat  changed  already,  and  that  she  has 
ia^  TTiU  wotdd  obviate  the  necessity  of  discovered  ways  to  give  warning  and  notice 
n  citizens  traveling  in  times  of  war  in  many  cases  before  striking  merchant  vessels 
I  canyiog  the  flags  of  belligerents^  with  torpedoes.  The  German  note  is  written 
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from  the  standpoint  of  things  as  they  arc,  she    would     not    have    been     disappointed 
rather  than  from  that  of  established  princi-  in  the  end.    Her  expression  of  regret  regard- 
pies.    It  is  notable  for  its  frankness,  whether  ing  the  Lusitania  should  have  gone  very  far. 
one  thinks  well  of  it  or  not.  She  should   have  promised  to  respect  com- 
pletely the  rights  of  neutrals  at  sea.     She 
y^/„  t^^     The  principal  object  of  the  Ger-  should   have  withdrawn    from   every   phase 
President  to  Use  man  note  does  not  become  ap-  of  the  submarine  campaign  that  violated  such 
"GoodOfficea"  parent  until  one  has  read  it  to  rights.     She  should  have  offered  full  repara- 
the  end.     Its  culminating  paragraph  reads  as  tion   for  each  past  incident.     What  would 
follows:  have  been   the  result?     The  question  may 
^.    „     . ,         i.  ,     TT  .    .  ,H         ,       J    1      J  be  answered   in  the  terms  of  a  prominent 
UH'lI^":trLV\:.';''6:^^^^^^^^  New  York  journalist  who  has  been  regarded 
CDmmunicate  and  suggest  proposals  to  the  Gov-  as  most  unyielding  m   his  attitude   towards 
eminent  of  Great  Britain  with  particular  refer-  Germany.      He   has   said    that    if    Germany 
encc   to   the   alteration   of   maritime   war.     The.  would    take    a    sound    and    correct'  p<»itlon, 

'SuL  otr~offic".  ofThTp'etidS'an'd  -thout  making  any  conditions  ateut  it.  the 
hopes  that  his  efforts  in  the  present  case,  as  well  pcoph?  of  the  United  btatcs  would  at  oncc 
as  in  the  direction  of  the  lofty  ideal  of  the  free-  insist  upon  fair  play  all  around.  They  would 
dora  of  the  seas,  will  lead  to  an  understanding,   fayor  the  separation  of  passenger  traffic  from 

r^  .      1    T-     1-  1      I.      i-        ^'^^  movement  of  munitions.     He  is  of  opin- 

This  means,  in  simple  English,  that  Ger-  Jq^  ^h^^  America  would  even  go  so  far  as 
many  now,  just  as  months  ago,  is  ready  to  ^^  g^i^g  back  to  actual,  moral  neutrality  by 
consider  a  plan  by  which  all  nations  shall  pitting  some  limit  to  the  traffic  in  anna  ^nd 
observe  the  recognized  rules  of  international  explosives  that  is  taking  on  so  abnormal  a 
law  at  sea.  The  ordinary  layman  may  be  character. . 
excused  for  not  seeing  why  this  proposal  is 

not  a  desirable  one.  ^^^         Further  incidents  have  not  nuMle 

"NabroMkan"  German  policy  or  diplomaqr  tP- 
Princwes  ar.  ^^""^  Germany  proposes  IS,  in  ^  pear  to  be  tending  wmMf 
8afr  Than  effect,  a  modus  vwendt  that  towards  enlightened  conunon  sense.  Late  in 
oom»romiB%9  ^^yij  be  most  objectionable,  as  May  an  American  steamer,  the  Nfhmtkfm, 
regards  Germany's  use  of  submarines  in  wa-  was  injured  by  a  torpedo.  In  the  mifddk.of 
ters  that  are  naturally  free  for  the  use  of  July,  Germany  volunteered  to  our  Gomn- 
peaceful  commerce,  but  for  the  continuance  ment  an  explanation  and  apology  that  weie 
of  unusual  practises  on  the  part  of  Ger-  very  irritating  to  officialdom  at  Wadiingtoo. 
many*s  enemies.  The  Belgian  matter  in-  It  was  explained  by  Germany  that  the  com- 
volved  a  principle.  The  British  Orders  in  mander  of  the  submarine,  in  the  dim  light 
Council  also  involved  principles.  The  Ger-  of  early  evening,  had  not  been  able  to  rccog- 
man  submarine  polic>'  of  February  was  in  nize  an  American  flag  or  any  distinguishing 
deadly  contravention  of  the  rights  of  all  neu-  neutral  marks.  Being  guided  by  his  large 
tral  countries.  Perhaps  it  should  have  been  experience,  he  felt  justified  in  assuming, 
met  at  the  very  moment  by  a  conference  of  therefore,  that  the  Nebraskan  was  a  British 
neutrals  and  an  agreement  under  which  all  ship;  whereupon  he  hit  her  with  a  torpedo. 
neutrals  would  have  held  both  groups  of  It  was  the  luck  of  the  Nebraskan  that  she 
fighting  nations  to  an  observance  of  the  rights  was  not  struck  in  a  fatal  spot  and  was  able 
of  commerce  and  of  humanity.  The  belliger-  to  limp  to  shore.  Undoubtedly  it  was  quite 
ents  would  have  been  inclined  to  accept  the  discouraging  to  Secretary  Lansing  to  re- 
verdict  of  the  neutral  countries,  through  fear  ceive  this  account  of  the  Nebraskan  affair, 
of  a  resort  to  the  appropriate  penalty  of  non-  There  seems  to  have  been  no  attempt  to  warn 
intercourse.  The  belligerents  have,  natural-  the  ship,  and  to  detain  her  for  ascertainment 
ly>  gone  as  far  as  they  were  permitted  to  of  her  true  character, 
go,  because  they  were  all  operating  under 

pressure  of  the  so-called  "law  of  necessity."  ^^^         Hardly  less  encouraging  was  die 

"Orduna"     incident  of  the  Orduna,  although 

99rman  '«     ^^  '^  regrettable  that  Germany         ^^^^'       the  principles  involved  were  not 

Imperfect     should    not   have   been   able   to  the  same.  This  well-known  passenger  ship  of 

Perception     ^^^  rcxoxc  faith  in  the  people  of  the  Cunard  Line  arrived  at  New  YoA  on 

the    United    States.      If    she    could    have  July  17.     It  was  reported -dut  die  was  at- 

ventured    to    try    the    experiment    of    ac-  sailed  by  a  submarine  on  July  9,  at  six  o'dock 

cepting   unreservedly    the   American    views,  in  the  morning,  when  diirqr-fiye  mtlet  cut  of 
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PRESIDENT  WILSON  AND  COLONEL  HOIBE  AT  ROSLYN.  LONG  ISLAND 

(CoL  Edward   M.   Houm,  of  Texaaind  Niw  York,  i>  oni  of  President  Wilson's  most  Irusted  friends,  and  a 

e"o^    "few"™*!™  "™.  ind  tSe  pJeiiSent"  conferred  with  him^Jt  his '."ummer  home 'near  '^ew^YorrCitT)' 

the  Irish  port  of  Quecnstown,     The  torpedo  and  crew  to  enter  the  lifeboats.     But  to  at- 

is  said  to  have  missed  her  by  ten  yards,  owing  tempt     her     destruction     without     warning 

to  the  fact  that  she  was  steaming  faster  than  would  be  a  dastardly  thing.     The  character 

her   accredited    maximum.      The   submarine  of  the  act  bears  no  relation  to  the  nationality 

came  to  the  surface  and  fired  nine  shrapnel  of  the  passengers.     It  would  have  been  just 

shells  successively,    but   failed    to   strike   the  as  wrong  even  though  all  the  passengers  had 

steamer.     There  were  twenty-one  American  been  British  subjects. 
passengers  on  board,  and  it  was  declared  that 

the  attack  was  without  any  warning.  Since  ^^^  />«,«,«(  President  Wilson  had  gone  to 
she  was  coming  in  this  direction,  it  will  not  At  worh  Cornish,  N.  H.,  to  spend  his 
be  claimed  by  the  Germans  that  the  Orduna  '""'  "'  scanty  vacation  days,  on  June  23. 
was  carrying  war  materials.  Our  Depart-  The  German  note  which  we  have  summar- 
ment  of  State  could  not,  of  course,  take  up  ized  was  sent  to  him  there  on  July  10,  where 
the  Orduna  incident  until  the  facts  were  he  took  due  time  to  consider  it  while  main- 
examined;  and  the  early  reports  may  have  taining  constant  communication  with  Secrc- 
been  in  error  at  some  point.  It  was  permis-  tary  Lansing,  who  was  at  his  desk  in  Wash- 
wble  for  the  Germans  to  try  to  stop  the  ington.  Mr.  Wilson  returned  to  the  White 
Ordmma,  and  to  destroy  her  as  a  prize  of  House  Monday  morning,  July  19,  and  it  was 
war  after  having  given  time  for  passengers  reported  that  he  and  Mr.  Lansing  had  within 
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able  us  to  overcome  the  embarrassment  re- 
sulting from  our  inability  to  obtain  dyestuffs 
from  Germany.  But  in  the  meaniime  the 
inconvenience  to  textile  industries  is  not 
slight,  and  it  is  without  justification.  Our 
Government  has  the  means  at  band  for  pro- 
tecting all  these  commercial  rights.  Con- 
gress will  grant  the  President  full  power  to 
lay  an  embargo  whenever  asked  ro  do  so. 
But  it  should  never  reach  that  point,  inas- 
much as  the  suggestion  would  probably  suf- 
fice. C)ne  reason  for  upholding  these  mere 
commercial  rights  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
would  be  so  much  easier,  thereafter,  to  se- 
i.s  THE  cBouKDs  AT  CORNISH  '^"•'^   carcful    regard    for    the    lives   of    non- 

(The  President's  fummcr  home  is  guardrii  (arcfiiiiy  combaiants  at  sca.  There  was  a  prevailing 
min""ringinK''"n  iii'''a'uiomSi'ic ''i?ml  *!."""  hlch"'"  belief  at  Washington,  late  last  month,  that 
conin:ciid  with  the  cenirai  office)  having  disposed  for  the  moment  of  the  (ler- 

nian  correspondence  the  Administration  was 
an  hour  or  two  agreed  upon  the  form  of  preparing  a  clear  and  definite  summing  up  of 
answer  to  Germany  which  would  be  read  the  trade  situation  as  growing  out  of  British 
at  the  cabinet  meeting  on  the  following  day,  and  French  Orders  In  Council,  to  be  em- 
It  was  the  general  understanding  that  the  bodied  in  a  note  to  the  British  Government. 
American  reply  would  be  in  good  temper.  Senators  Hoke  Smith,  of  Georgia,  and  Bank- 
but  would  not  alter  the  positions  previously  head,  of  Alabama,  have  been  particularly 
taken.  Our  .Government  desires  the  full  active  at  Washington  on  behalf  of  the  cotton- 
acknowledgment  by  Germany  of  the  rights  growers  and  their  foreign  market. 
of  neutrals  at  sea,  and  has  not  been  satisfied 

with  Germany's  representations  regarding  the  ^„„,,„„j  One  of  the  diplomatic  events  of 
sinking  of  the  LusUania.  We  have  not  at  Amtrimn  last  month  was  the  sending  by 
any  time  in  this  periodical  regarded  the  *»"»"'i«ion  ^^  Austrian  Government  of  a 
claims  and  expressions  of  the  American  memorandum  to  the  United  States,  protest- 
Government  as  otherwise  than  just  and  right,  ing  against  the  American  trade  in  arms  and 
They  might  even  have  gone  farther  in  their  munitions  of  war,  which  now  benefits  the 
vigorous  insistence  upon  the  rights  of  all  Allies  because  of  their  control  of  transporta- 
neutrals  to  be  secure  on  unarmed  ships  at  tion  by  sea.  Austria's  doctrines  are  not  con- 
sea.  Such  criticisms  as  we  have  made  have  sistcnt,  however,  ina-smuch  as  she  has  joined 
been  more  especially  directed  against  the  Germany  in  demanding  of  Rumania  the  con- 
sensationalism  of  a  portion  of  the  press,  tinued  freedom  of  passage  for  munitions  in- 
which  always  discusses  international  differ-  tended  to  be  used  by  Turkey  against  the  Al- 
ences  in  terms  of  war,  lies.    The  freedom  that  Austria  now  dcnuuids 

in  Rumania  is  that  which  she  opposes  in  the 
There  is  at  present  very  little  United  States.  It  is  true  that  the  exiiting 
(Biftui-f^mwu'"^'^'"''"  tourist  travel  across  the  conditions  give  the  Allies  an  opportunity  to 
Atlantic,  and  Americans  of  the  buy  things  that  they  wish  in  the  United 
globe-trotting  tendency  are  not  seriously  in-  States  and  to  take  them  away.  7^e  Genavu 
jured  by  a  season  in  this  country.  Very  have  equal  opportunity  to  purchase,  btit  thejr 
practical  and  serious  injur}-,  however,  has  are  unable  to  take  war  goods  safely  to  Eu- 
come  to  our  agriculture,  from  the  shutting  rope.  The  United  States  has  not  souj^lt  10 
ofF  of  our  accustomed  supply  of  potash  from  bring  about  this  state  of  facts.  At  piaoit 
Germany.  Our  right  under  international  there  seems  no  remedy.  If  England  coold 
law  to  buy  such  material  and  bring  it  here  not  order  certain  materials  to  be  prepared 
in  neutral  ships  cannot  be  seriously  ques-  in  the  United  States,  there  would  be  llOtbin{ 
tioned.  We  are  even  more  severely  damaged  to  prevent  American  capital  and  labor  from 
by  the  closing  of  large  European  markets  for  going  to  Canada  and  engaging  there  in  dK 
our  cotton.  This  situation  is  produced  by  manufacture  of  guns  or  cartridgES.  The 
sheer  violation  of  our  rights  on  the  high  problem  is  not  as  simple  as  the  Austrian  note 
seas,  rather  than  by  any  form  of  proceeding  would  suggest.  At  least  it  is  an  exaggeration 
that  has  standing  in  international  law.  Fur-  to  say  that  the  cause  of  the  Allies  hinges  upon 
ther  ingenuity  and  effort  will  probably  en-  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States. 
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Our   readers  will  be   unusually 

^Om/;/ct**    interested   m    Mr.   Simonds'   ar- 
ticle appearing  in  this  number  of 

die  Review,  dealing  in  a  broad  way  with 

the  achievements  of  the  first  year  of  the  great 

war  and   the  prospects  for  the  near  future. 

He  finds  that  Germany  has  won  great  suc- 
cesses on  land,   but  has  lost  sea-power  and 

colonies.     He  thinks  that  such  a  peace  as  is 

now  possible  would  from  the  standpoint  of 

London,  Paris,  or  Peirograd  signify  German 

domination  of  Europe.     He  does  not  believe 

that  the  Allies  can  think  favorably  of  peace 

until  the  tide  of  victory  has  turned.     He  does 

not  find  the  spirit  or  determination  of   the 

Allies  weakening,  although   they  may  have 

fully  two  years  more  of  war  before  them. 

It  is   true  that  Germany  could 

fight  for  a  long  time  if  her  own 

national  existence  were  at  stake. 
But  it  is  not  so  certain  that  the  people  of 
Germany  could  be  held  together  indefinitely 
to  fight  for  the  principle  of  force,  of  conquest, 
of  lordship  over  other  races.  The  Socialists 
of  Germany,  though  not  agreed  on  all  points 
among  themselves,  are  finding  opportunity  to 
let  it  be  known  that  they  are  opposed  to  the 
imperial   and   militaristic  ideals.     The  war  ■ 

may,    after    all,    be    shortened    through    the  david  alfhed  thomas,  munitions  agent  for  the 
growth  of  peace  sentiment  among  the  Ger-  British  government  in  amehica 

mans   themselves.       At  present,    however,   the         (Mr.    Thoma*   arrived    at    New.  York    la)t   """Ih    to 
outlook  for  peace,  unhappily,  is  ahnost  wholly    b'stnt^s    men  'Sr'creS'  Britain.  'bi)*"Mar  interMU   in 

dark  and  dismal.    The  future  welfare  of  the  ^''",ie^o"f* -"af"'?^!''  h% 'hai'^b^ifi'' MeXr'''5 

German  people  is  not  bound  up  with  the  sue-    Parliament   for   ■   quarWr    of   a   cenliirj.      Though    ool 

cess  of  military  doctrines.    The  defeat  of  the  G«„'',g"Vaa  "o"  .'hV  iob'^"'   "' 

aggressive  spirit  will  be  the 
beginning  of  a  future  for 
Germany  greater  and  no- 
bler than  her  past. 

Mr,      Simonds, 
Z^»t      '""   r*"^   '^^'  *«- 

rent  article,  tells  us  of  the 
conquering  of  German 
Southwest  Africa  by  forces 
under  the  leadership  of 
General  Botha,  now  Prime 
Minister  of  the  South  Afri- 
can Union  and  formerly  one 
of  the  Boer  generals  who 
fought  against  the  British.' 
This  affair  is  not  to  be  re-' 
garded  simply  as  a  transfer 
of  a  large  undeveloped 
region  from  the  empire  of 
Germany  to  the  empire  of 
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A  SCENE  IN  GERMAN  SOUTHWEST  AFRICA.  THE  TERRITORY  CONQUERED  BY  GENERAL  BOTHA 

flhe   piclure  sli.m-s  workmen  on   the   ruilroad   running  n..ith  (rom  Windhoek) 

Great  Britain.    It  wimld  be  more  afcurate  to  not  sticmatizcd  as  treasonable.    Hut  it  is  not 

regard  it  as  a  step  in  the  ultimate  shaping  of  likely  that  Canada,  Australia,  or  South  Af- 

the  self-governing  republic  of  South  Africa,   rica  will  be  in  any  haste  to  seek  complete  in- 

If  the  time  should  come,  in  the  future,  when  dependence  in  a  world  so  troubled  as  that  of 

the   South   African    Union   should   desire  to  our  present  generation.    Perhaps  the  relations 

modify  or  change  the  relationship  now  exist-  existing  between  Great  Britain  and  the  self- 

ing  between  the  federal  government  at  Cape  governing  colonies  may  furnish  some  useful 

Town  and  the  higher  authority  at  London,   ideas  for  world  federation.   The  people  of  the 

we  have  been  taught  by  British  statesmen  that  United  States  desire  to  be  associated  with  the 

such  desires  would  be  treated  with  respect  and  organized  peoples  of  other  lands,  upon  ternu 

as  generous  and  as  free  from  the  possibility  of 

war  as  those  now  apparent  between  Canada 

and  the  mother  country.     So  profound  are 

the  wrongs  and   the  sorrows  of   wAr  that 

Americans  wish  to  use  every  honorable  means 

to    discover    and    remove    any    occasion    of 

trouble   before   it   has   assumed    a   menacing 

aspect.     I'he   good    relations   now   exiidng 

between  Canada  and  the  United  States  ire 

worth  every  effort  for  preservation. 


Photo,™*  to  U»  Ammrui 

THREE  TnOUSAND  CANADIAN  tWJOPS  LEAVI!t« 
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Differences  of  opinion  in  Can- 
e^^fJSoii    ^^^  '''*  "°^  touch  the  question  of 

giving  large  and  continued  aid 
to  the  mother  country.  Mr.  Henri  Bourassa 
and  his  friends  and  supporters,  chiefly  in  the 
French  Province  of  Quebec,  hold  that  this 
support  is  voluntary  rather  than  required  by 
^  terms  of  Canada's  relationships  to  the 
Empire.  English  statesmen  have  in  the  past 
justified  this  view.  But  Bourassa  and  his 
friends  are  glad  to  find  England  and  France 
cooperating,  and  the  whole  of  Canada  is 
coatinuing  to  show  that  high  spirit  and  loy- 
alty of-which  Mr.  Gerrie  wrote  in  our  num- 
ber for  July.  News  reports  last  month  were 
to  the  effect  that  Premier  Borden  of  Canada 
had  been  sitting  in  the  councils  of  the  Brit- 
ish cabinet, — and  this  was  pointed  to.  as  a 
sort  of  forecast  of  the  proposed  imperial 
council  of  the  future. 

Mm  Womm    '^"^  ^^^  word  from  England 

mi  Homy     late  in  July  to  the  effect  that  the 

imBritaiH      ^^^  Kitchener  armies  had  been, 

during  recent  weeks,  under  transfer  in  large 

force  to  France,  in  anticipation  of  the  ex- 
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a  13,000,000,000   loan   in    Creal   Britain) 

pected  attempt  of  the  Germans  to  make  a 
new  drive  down  the  coast  for  Calais,  with 
reinforcements  drawn  from  their  successful 
campaigns  against  Russia  in  Galicia  and 
Poland.  England's  armies  are  growing,  and 
recruiting  does  not  cease.  The  plan  for  or- 
ganizing and  mobilizing  labor  under  Lloyd 
George's  direction  will  soon  have  improved 
the  situation  as  regards  the  supply  of  am- 
munition. Perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
event  in  recent  English  news  is  the  success 
of  Reginald  McKcnna,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  securing  subscriptions  to  the 
largest  war  loan  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Nearly  six  hundred  thousand  persons  prompt- 
ly subscribed  at  the  post-offices  for  shares  in 
this  loan,"  Insurance  companies  subscribed 
for  hundreds  of  millions,  while  workingmen 
and  children  invested  sums  as  small  as  five 
shillings.  When  the  applications  were  closed, 
on  about  July  10,  more  than  three  thou- 
sand millions  of  dollars  had  been  received. 
u.t  -"ich  The  loan  bears  interest  at  4j/2  per  cent.  The 
^h  Bfh^h  women  of  England  are  enrolling  in  the  new 
—  —  ■■-■ —  industrial  army,  and  helping  to  make  muni- 
lions,  while  serving  in  many  other  callings 
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new  to  their  experience.  The  great  strike  K„im>  Conditions  in  the  troubled  re- 
in the  Welsh  coal  fields,  last  month,  might  aim  public  to  the  south  of  us  have 
have  proved  disastrous,  but  Lloyd  George  <"""««  „<,(  improved  during  recent 
went  to  the  scene,  and  on  July  20  the  trouble  weeks.  Rather  have  they  grown  worse, 
was  settled  and  the  men  returned  to  work  President  Wilson's  admonition  to  the  Mexi- 
thc  following  day.  The  men  gained  their  can  people  has  evidently  gone  unheeded,— 
princip.il  points,  and  seem  to  have  been  in  for  at  this  writing  eijrht  weeks  have  elapsed, 
the  right.  It  was  not  necessary  to  invoke  the  and  there  are  no  indications  of  an  attempt 
new  Munitions  of  \\'ar  Act,  which  prohibits  by  responsible  leaders  in  Mexico  to  compose 
strikes  hy  providing  compulsory  arbitration,  existing  differences  or  to  initiate  a  new  move- 
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ment  which  would  have  popular  support.  President  Diaz,  with  all  his  faults,  Mexico 
1'he  fortunes  of  war  have  continued  to  rest  had  at  least  developed  steadily  for  thirty-five 
first  with  one  of  the  existing  factions,  and  years,  and  earned  ever- in  creasing  respect, 
then  ^th  the  other.  Thus,  early  in  July  a  though  education  and  democracy  had  made 
Carranza  supporter.  General  Gonzales,  tri-  less  advance  than  corporation  wealth, 
umphantly  entered  Mexico  City,  after  bat- 
tling for  several  weeks  with  the  forces  of  ^^^  For  the  year  ending  June  30, 
Zapata, — who,  for  the  moment,  at  least,  is  '  Biiiien-DBiiar  1915,  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
allied  with  Villa.  We  were  led  to  believe  ^"<"B^<"««  United  States  showed  a  balance 
that  the  end  was  in  sight, — that  Carranza  in  our  favor, — an  excess  of  exports  value  over 
would  transfer  his  government  to  the  capital  imports  value, — of  slightly  more  than  a  bil- 
cit}-,  establish  order,  and  earn  the  moral  sup-  lion  dollars.  This  balance  which  Europe 
port  of  the  authorities  at  Washington.  But  owed  us  exceeded  any  previous  difference  in 
within  a  week  a  rapidly  moving  Villa  force  our  favor  by  no  less  than  40  per  cent.  It 
had  threatened  to  cut  off  the  line  of  supplies  is  the  more  remarkable  in  that  the  first  two 
from  Vera  Cruz.  General  Gonzales  was  months  of  this  fiscal  year  each  showed  bal- 
fbrced  to  leave  Mexico  City  again  to  its  fate ;  ances  unfavorable  to  us;  indeed,  it  was  not 
and  once  more  was  it  demonstrated  that  the  until  November  that  exports  from  the 
Carranza- Villa  militaristic  movements  are  United  States  began  to  exceed  largely  im- 
too  evenly  matched  to  afford  much  hope  of  ports  from  Europe.  Thus,  the  stupendous 
a  decttive  outcome  in  the  near  future.  The  total  of  one  billion  dollars  is  practically  the 
death  of  General  Porfirio  Diaz,  in  Paris  last  export  surplus  of  the  last  eight  months.  The 
month,  caused  many  thoughtful  persons  to  striking  result  was  obtained,  too,  in  the  face 
wonder  if,  after  all,  the  ^Iexican  people  are  of  a  falHng-ofi  of  exports  to  Germany  from 
not  more  fitted  for  the  rule  of  a  well-meaning  $328,000,000  to  $29,000,000 ;  to  Austria- 
and  public-spirited  despot  than  for  a  modern  Hungary,  from  $21,000,000  to  $1,200,000; 
Witem  of  representative  government.    Under  to  Belgium,  from  $57,000,000  to  $20,000,- 
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000.  Naturally,  the  bulk  of  our  shipments  balance  of  $82,000,000  as  against  a  balance 
went  to  England,  France,  and  Russia,  but  of  $145,000,000  on  June  30,  1914.  It  is 
there  is  a  special  interest  in  the  increase  of  thought  that  the  Treasury  condition  will  be 
exports  from  the  United  States  to  Greece  easy  enough,  however,  until  the  Government 
from  $750,000  to  more  than  $20,000,000;  to  is  confronted  with  the  expiration  of  the  war 
Norway,  from  $8,600,000  to  $29,000,000,  revenue  law  on  January  1  next,  and  with  the 
and  to  Sweden,  from  $13,000,000  to  $76,-  removal  of  the  duties  on  sugar  on  May  1 
000,000.  The  inference  is  naturally  that  next.  Beyond  these  dates,  the  national  fiscal 
much  of  this  enormous  increase  of  shipments  prospects  are  anything  but  clear.  It  was 
to  the  Scandinavian  countries  and  other  somewhat  curious  to  note  that  whereas  the 
neutrals  really  took  the  place  of  the  almost-  total  corporation-tax  collected  in  1915  fell 
vanishing   trade   to    Germany    and   Austria,  off  more  than  $4,000,000  from  the  previous 

year,  reflecting  the  depressed  state  of  industry 
If  the  war  continues  through  the  »n  war  times,  the  personal  income-tax  coUec- 
"^  the         next  year,  it  is  thought  not  at  all  tions  actually  increased  from  $28,000,000  in 
Lara.  Factor   ^^y^^^^^   ^^^^  ^he   monthly  bal-  1914  to  $41,000,000  the  past  year.     To  be 
ances  in  our  favor  will  not  fall  below  the  sure,  the  1914  collections  were  for  only  ten 
unprecedented    figures   of    these    past    eight  months,  but,  after  making  due  allowance  for 
months;  and  if  this  should  happen,  the  cur-  this,  there  is  still  in  evidence  an  increased 
rent  fiscal  year  would  bring  a  new  balance  collection  from  individual  incomes  of  some- 
in  our  favor  of  no  less  than  $1,500,000,000.  thing   like   $7,000,000.      Undoubtedly    this 
The  prospect  for  such  an  outcome  is  height-  rather  puzzling  showing  is  partly 'accounted 
ened  by  an  analysis  of  the  commodities  which  for  by  the  increased  fanuHarity  of  the  tax- 
formed  the  large  bulk  of  exports  during  the  payers  with  the  demands  of  the  law,  and  by 
past  year.     It  is  found  that  foodstufis,  and  hot  the  more  energetic  and  intelligent  exertions 
munitions  of  war,  are  most  largely  respoiisi-  of  internal  revenue  agents  in  collecting, 
ble  for  the  record  trade  balance.   The  wheat 

shipments  at  high  prices  come  first  in  im-  AnimmM99  While  our  national  Government 
portance ;  but  aside  from  wheat,  the  exports,  ,  _  Banking  has  some  serious  problems  ahead 
for  instance,  of  oats  alone,  largely  to  feed  the  ~'  ^'^**"*  of  it  in  bringing  income  up  to 
horses  of  the  Allied  armies,  amounted  in  ten  expenditure,  the  banks  of  the  United  States 
months  to  $44,000,000,  as  against  less  than  find  themselves  with  an  amount  of  credit  to 
half  a  million  dollars  in  the  same  period  of  work  with  such  as  has  never  been  seen  before 
1914.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  year  ending  in  any  country.  The  Federal  Reserve  banks 
June,  1916,  these  shipments  of  foodstuf!s  alone  have  a  surplus  reserve  of  $736,000,000, 
will  not  decrease  much,  while  the  export  of  which  means  a  loaning  power  of  about  three 
munitions  of  war  will,  during  the  next  two  and  one-half  billion  dollars.  Experts  are 
or  three  months,  for  the  first  time  mount  figuring  that  the  whole  body  of  30,000 
up  to  really  large  figures  in  relation  to  the  banks  in  this  country  are  in  such  a  situation 
total  export  movement.  It  is  generally  agreed  as  to  permit  a  credit  expansion  of  more  than 
that  although  shipments  of  war  munitions  six  billion  dollars.  This  unprecedentedly 
have  been  going  along  steadily  for  more  strong  banking  condition,  the  splendid  prom- 
than  six  months,  the  great  bulk  of  exports  ise  of  the  crops  and  the  rapidly  reviving  steel 
on  account  of  the  war  orders  in  large  figures,  and  iron  industry,  are  the  basic  facts  on 
that  we  have  been  hearing  so  much  of,  is  which  the  new  optimism  in  Wall  Street  and 
yet  to  come.  trade  circles  is  being  built. 

Th9  Treasury  Although  our  international  trade  Railroad  Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
D9ficit  and  the  shows  SO  prosperously  for  us  in   ^•**{J'/"Ji^*'®''  posed  plan  for  reorganizing  die 

Income  Tax  ^y^^  matter  of  the  excess  of  sales  Receiver*  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  is  in 
over  purchases,  it  is  also  true  that  the  bal-  many  ways  the  most  drastic  in  railroad  his- 
ance  was  made  importantly  larger  by  decreas-  tory,  it  is  notable  as  a  new  and  commendable 
ing  imports,  and  that  under  the  new  schedule  way  of  adjusting  the  needs  of  great  cor- 
of  customs  duties,  the  Government  collected,  porations  having  securities  widely  held.  In 
in  the  vear  ending  June,  1915,  onlv  $209,-  June  of  1914,  the  Missouri  Pacific  systCflD 
000,000,  as  against  $292,000,000  in  1914.  found  that  it  could  not  pay  ofiE  a  block  of 
So,  in  spite  of  an  increase  in  the  income-tax  maturing  short-term  notes  amountiiis  to 
and  in  spite  of  the  emergency  war-taxes,  the  nearly  $25,000,000.  Through  die  most 
Government   closed   the  year  with   a  cash  strenuous  exertion,  its  financial  managen  sue- 
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ceeded  in  extending  the  notes  one  year,  in- 
creasing the  rate  of  interest  and  adding 
securities  to  the  collateral  behind  them.  Last 
June,  after  still  more  anxious  suspense,  a 
further  one-year  extension  of  the  same  notes 
was  effected ;  but  the  course  of  earnings 
showed  the  managers  of  the  system  that  when 
the  notes  became  due  in  1916  the  company 
would  probably  be  in  a  worse  condition  than 
at  present.  As  with  practically  all  railroad 
properties  that  find  themselves  in  trouble, 
the  main  handicap  of  the  financial  operations 
of  the  Missouri  Pacific  was  a  bonded  debt 
and  fixed  charges  too  large  relatively  to  the 
total  capitalization. 

^^  „  The  stereotyped  way  of  handling 

0/  such    a    situation    has    been    to 

Fi't4Ckaran  f^^^^    ^Yie    railroad    corporation 

into  the  hands  of  receivers,  with  large  ex- 
penses, long  delays,  and  all  sorts  of  legal  com- 
plications. In  the  present  instance,  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Missouri  Pacific  go  straight 
to  the  stockholders  and  ask  them  to  reor- 
ganize their  own  company  and  be  their  own 
receivers.  The  important  item  in  the  plan 
of  readjustment  is  an  assessment  of  $50  per 

share  on  the  $83,000,000  stock  of  the  com-    © h«tu * Ewta,.  WMUnn™ 

pany  now  outstanding.     This  sum  will  pay    chief  justice  edwabd  d.  white,  who  handed 
off  the  notes  which  have  been  hanging  over        down  the  decision  in  the  "grandfather 
the   corporation's   head,    meet   certain    other  clause"  cases 

pressing  liabiUties  and  cover  the  expense  of 

the  reorganization.  With  the  proposed  ">«"t:  to  the  Federal  Constitution  became 
shifting  of  bonds,  the  new  company  will  be-  operative,  American  negroes  were  nowhere 
gin  business  with  $60,000,000  less  of  interest-  entitled  to  vote.  That  amendment  forbade 
bearing  obligations,  thui' saving  $3,000,000  the  refusal  of  the  suffrage  to  any  person  on 
2  year  in  fixed  charges.  Investors  and  finan-  account  of  "race,  color,  or  previous  condi- 
cicrs  will  watch  the  progress  of  the  new  plan  "on  of  servitude."  Since  no  full-blooded 
with  especial  interest,  and  with  hopes  that  "^gro  could  prove  that  he  had  been  a  voter 
its  success  will  deal  a  blow  at  many  of  the  P^'or  to  1866,  or  that  his  father  or  grand- 
old  wastes  and  abuses  of  receiverships.  father  had  been  a  voter,  there  was  no  way 
under  this  Oklahoma  amendment  by  which 

Okiatioma-      '^^^     recent     decision     of     the  he  could  vote  in  the  State,  if  he  were  unable 

-Ormafatntr  United  States  Supreme  Court  dc-  to  meet  the  literacy  test.  For  the  illiterate 
CiaMf  claring  void  certain  suffrage  re-  white  man,  on  the  other  hand,  the  way  was 
strictions  in  the  constitution  of  Oklahoma  made  easy.  He  had  only  to  show  that  he 
attracted  much  attention  because  of  the  simi-  himself,  his  father,  or  his  grandfather  had 
laritj-  of  the  Oklahoma  amendment  to  the  exercised  the  suffrage  prior  to  1866.  The 
so-called  "Grandfather  Clauses"  that  have  Supreme  Court  decision  was  handed  down 
kmg  been  in  force  in  several  of  the  South-  by  Chief  Justice  White,  himself  a  Southern 
cm  States.  That  part  of  the  amendment  to  man  and  a  former  Confederate  soldier.  The 
the  Oklahoma  constitution  that  was  nullified  opinion  had"  the  full  concurrence  of  all  of 
by  the  court  decision  imposed  on  all  voters  a  Justice  White's  associates  on  the  bench,  in- 
Iheracy  test  from  which  those  who  were  en-  eluding  two  Southern-born  judges  besides 
titled  to  vote  prior  to  January  1,  1866,  those  himself.  Justice  Lamar  and  Justice  McRey- 
wbo  were  then  foreigners,  and  their  lineal  nolds.  Oklahoma  or  any  other  State  may,  if 
descendants  were  exempted.  The  object  of  it  sees  fit,  apply  the  reading  test  impartially 
the  exemption,  of  course,  was  to  admit  to  to  blacks  and  whites,'  without  exemptions. 
dw  tuffraee  illiterate  white  men. '  Before  The  South  seems  no  longer  to  be  concerned 
Jamuiy  1,  1866,  when  the  fifteenth  amend-  about  "negro  domination." 
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tions  for  the  Allies  were  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  his  suicide,  but  not  before  it  had 
been  made  clear  that  this  irresponsible  Ger- 
man  (a  wife-murdcrer  In  1906)  had  bought 
and  handled  explosives  in  unlimited  quan- 
tities and  had  knowledge,  at  least,  of  the 
placing  of  bombs  in  the  holds  of  merchant 
vessels  carrying  cargoes  of  war  supplies  from 
American  ports,  'I'he  shock  of  this  discovery 
was  quickly  succeeded  by  alarming  reports  of 
labor  disturbances  at  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
where  large  arms  and  munition  factories  are 
situated.  Strikes  at  that  point  threatened 
for  a  time  to  spread  throughout  New  Eng- 
land, which  is  now  teeming  with  a  new  in- 
dustrial energy  called  into  being  by  the  ever- 
growing European  demand  for  war  matcriaU 
and  machinery.  The  Remington  Company, 
which  has  erected  extensive  new  plants  at 
Bridgeport,  made  the  concession  of  an  eight- 
hour  day  to  its  machinists  for  the  sake  of 
averting  a  general  strike. 

-.  Meanwhile,     an     even     greater 

MB.  y  V.  MOKCAN,  THE  FINANCIER  .['"£'      numbcF  of  workers  was  involved 

(From  >  anapihot  taken  wbile  at  tfac  YaU-IIaivard  in  differences  between  employers 

WMMwInat"  iHll."Tii'hI.'i'umm«'honi^o"*Ling  lil™f)  ^^  employed  that  developed  in  the  gar- 
ment trades  of  New  York  City  during  June 
A  few  years  ago  the  country  was  and  July.  In  the  women's  clothing  industo" 
"tf"  startled  and  shocked  by  dis-  't  was  found  necessary  to  work  out  a  new 
"'"*'  closures  in  Adams  County,  Ohio,  agreement  to  take  the  place  of  a  protocol  be- 
which  made  it  plain  that  many  farmers  were  tween  the  manufacturer  and  the  unions  un- 
willing to  sell  their  votes.  Within  the  past  dcr  which  the  industry  had  been  conducted 
twelve  months  politicians,  office-holders,  and  for  several  years,  but  which  had  been  ab- 
"men  higher  up"  In  two  important  Indiana  rogated  by  the  manufacturers  in  May.  At 
cities  have  been  indicted  for  corrupting  elec-  the  request  of  counsel  for  each  side  in  (he 
tions.  A  mayor  of  'lerre  Haute  Is  now  serv-  controversy,  Mayor  Mitchel  appointed  a  con- 
ing a  sentence  in  the  federal  prison  at  Fort  ciliation  board  consisting  of  Felix  Adler, 
Leavenworth  for  this  ofEense,  while  the  leader  of  the  Ethical  Culture  Society;  Louis 
mayor  and  the  chief  of  police  of  Indianapolis  1^-  Brandels,  of  Bostwi,  chairmsm  of  the 
ami  no  less  a  personage  than  Thomas  Tag-  Arbitration  Board  under  the  old  protocol: 
gart,  DeriKHrratk-  National  Committeeman,  t^i^V  Chamberlain  Henry  Brucre;  Prof. 
are  awaiting  trial  on  similar  charEes,  and  George  W.  Kirchwey,  of  Columbia  Law 
seven  other  politicians  have  entered  pleas  of  School;  ex-Judge  Walter  C.  Noyei,  of  the 
giiiltv.  Meanwhile,  federal  grand-jury  in-  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appnls,  and 
dlctments  In  Rhode  Island  involve  a  large  President  Charles  L.  Bemheimer,  of  the  New 
number  of  prominent  office-holders  charged  Vork  Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  is  a  note- 
wlth  systematic  vote-buying,  worthy  fact  that  men  of  such  standing  are 

willing  to  give  their  services  in  the  heat  of 
Amtricm-     ^"'''"K  ^''^  month  of  July  the  midsummer  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  peace 
ifNdi        American  public  was  not  for  one  and  mutual  prosperity  in  trades  that  afEcct 
*""""""      moment  permitted  to  forget  the  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  perhaps  a  quarter 
sinister  workings  of  the  European  war  fer-  of  a  million  of  New  York's  cibacns^    On  the 
ment   in    the   industrial   life   of    the    United  other  hand,  conditions  in  the  men's  dothint 
States.    The  acts  of  the  madman  Muenter  in   trades  were  less  favorableL     Late  in  July  a 
blowing  up  a  part  of  the  Capitol  at  Wash-  strike  Involving  80,000  workers  in  Gnater 
ington  and  the  next  day  assaulting  Mr.  J.  P.   New  York  seemed  imminent     The  cnqtloy- 
Morgan  at  his  home  because  of  Mr.  IVIor-  ers,  however,  granted  the  demands  for  wage 
gan's  connection  wjth  the  purchase  of  muni-  increase  and  the  men  icmained  at  woiIl 
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-1^  Science  and   invention  are  play- 

a  War  ing  an  increasingly  important 
««™rt  pgj.^  jjj  ^Ytc  war,  and  the  talent 
of  the  belligerents  is  being  taxed  to  produce 
new  weapons  of  offense  and  defense.  Start- 
ling results  have  already  been  achieved  in 
the  making  of  big  guns,  new  shells,  sub- 
marines, gas  bombs,  and  a  variety  of  other 
devices.  In  no  country  has  there  been  a 
more  successful  marshaling  of  scientific  brains 
for  war  emergencies  than  in  Germany. 
Apart  from  the  business  of  making  war 
munitions,  German  scientists  have  been 
bending  every  effort  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  economic  disaster.  Cut  off  as  she  has  been 
by  her  enemies  from  her  usual  supplies  of 
food  stuffs  and  raw  materials  from  abroad, 
Germany  early  took  steps  to  safeguard  her 
:  life  and  welfare. 


e*rmar-g-t  ^^^w  the  German  chemists  found 
ftrtiit  new  sources  of  food  supply  and 
""  *  invented  substitutes  for  metals 
and  textiles  makes  one  of  the  fascinating 
stories  of  the  war.  We  have  already  referred 
to  an  article  by  Dr.  Hugo  Schweitzer  giving 
an  account  of  these  achievements  {see  page 
207  in  this  issue  of  the  REVtEw).  While 
some  of  the  substitutes  for  standard  commodi- 
ties may  not  survive  the  emergency  of  war 
conditions,  or  be  entirely  practical  in  time 
of  peace,  the  resourcefulness  and  efficiency 
of  the  German  people  in  this  great  period 
compel  admiration.  Regardless  of  the  final 
issue,  the  war  will  have  benefited  Germany 
to  the  extent  of  making  her  more  self-sustain- 


ing than  ever  before,  and  other  nations  wjU 
do  well  to  profit  by  her  example.  This  is 
being  brought  home  forcibly  to  our  own 
country,  .where  certain  foreign-made  chem- 
icals, for  instance,  as  well  as  other  commod- 
ities, are  this  year  selling  far  above  last  )'ear's 
«  prices.  Some  of  these  articles, — with  a 
proper  utilization  of  our  own  natural  re- 
sources and  American  capital  and  energy, — 
might  just  as  well  be  manufactured  here, 
rendering  the  United  States  to  that  degree 
independent  of  foreign  supplies, 

fnt'and;  German  ingenuity  in  devising 
5™ri/  of  new  means  and  methods  of  fight- 
ing has  often  been  dwelt  on  since 
the  war  began.  Other  nations  arc  now 
seeing  the  necessity  of  similar  efforts  if  they 
would  not  be  left  far  behind  in  the  adapta- 
tion of  science  to  warfare.  -England,  for  in- 
stance, confronted  with  the  necessity  of  com- 
bating Germany's  ingenious  war  devices,  has 
now  formed  an  Inventions  Board,  placing  at 
its  head  Admiral  Lord  Fisher,  who  recently 
resigned  as  First  Sea  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
The  boarS  is  composed  of  a  small  central 
committee,  and  a  larger  consulting  group  of 
I    and    engineers   who    will 
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(PlailibufS  ii  unt-  of  Ihc  plaws  wlmre  intituciiun  tampi  fur  colltge  siude 

take  up  for  consideration  questions  referred  lions  to  our  own  possible  disadvantage.  We 
to  them  by  tlie  central  committee.  The  pur-  have  given  the  world  the  submarine  and  the 
pose  of  the  board  is  to  assist  the  Admiralty  aeroplane;  and  yet  we  are  now  far  behind 
by  encouraging  and  coordinating  scientific  other  leading  nations  In  our  development  of 
effort  for  purposes  of  national  defense.  This  these  effective  machines.  The  Lewis  air- 
new  organization  should  certainly  do  much  cooled  gun,  capable  of  firing  over  500  shots 
toward  making  available  to  the  Empire,  in  a  a  minute,  now  in  use  in  Kurope,  is  also  of 
far  larger  degree  than  hitherto,  the  inventive  American  origin,  as  arc  many  other  valuable 
talent  of  the  nation.  inventions  used  In  the  present  war.     There 

is  no  lack  of  inventive  abjlitj-  in  the  United 
'I'he  United  States  is  happily  not   States.    We  have  needed,  however,  an  official 
fS'rtwH."   under  the  immediate  necessity  of  system  for  examining  Inventions,  and  labora- 
*"'""'  ^'  conducting    warlike    operations.   "O'   facilities   for   testing   them.      Secretary 
Nevertheless,   this  country  cannot  afford  to    Daniels,  of  the  Navy,  seeks  to  remedy  this 
neglect  its  rich  resources  of  inventive  talent  situation  by  the  formation  of  a  board  of  in- 
or  allow  them  to  be  exploited  by  other  na-  ventions  and   development.     This   board  is 
to  be  composed  of  eminent  civilian  inventors 
and  engineers,  to  advise  the  Navy  in  regard 
to    new    Inventions.      Mr.    Daniels'    fitting 
choice  to  head  the  board  is  I'homas  A.  Kdl- 
soiB  and  other  men  mentioned  for  member- 
ship are   Orvillc  Wright,   the  aviation  au- 
thority; Alexander  Graham  Bell,  telephone 
inventor;  Simon   Lake,    of  submarine  fame, 
and  Henry  Ford,  automobile  manufacturer. 
In  order  to  assist  in  organizing  the  board, 
Secretary  Daniels  has  invited  eight  prominent 
scientific  societies  to  make  recommendations 
for  membership,  each   body   to  suggest  the 
names  of  two  men. 

Dirtctina  Should  the  new  board  receive 
TorBidoMbii  proper  Congressional  encourage- 
*'"'•"  ment  there  will  doubtless  be 
plent}-  of  work  for  it  to  do.  American  in- 
ventors are  legion,  and  there  will  be  a  flood 
of  offerings,  of  which  much  will  of  course 
Oi">,  (t™  r=Mi-i,ii,(Oii.  be  chaff.     On  the  other  hand  a  great  crop  of 

vMLEi  SAM   wirx  awakeI  valuable    ideas   will   doubtless   be    garnered. 

Frum  ihc  Herald  (  )raciue>  A  reccnt  brilliant  instance  of  American  in- 
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INSTRUCTION  AT  PLATTSBURG.  NEW  YORK 


vention  is  the  success  of  John  Hays  Ham-  great  weight  with  Congress  in  the  matter  of 
mond  Jr.,  in  steering  3  small  vessel  By  means  further  grants  for  this  purpose.  Civilian  or- 
of  a  wireless  current.  His  little  boat,  the  ganizations  are  doing  much  in  building  our 
Satalia,  without  anyone  on  board,  Js  said  various  national  defenses.  The  Aero  Club  of 
to  have  been  successfully  directed  by  means  America  is  helping  to  enlarge  our  flying 
of  wireless  currents  operated  from  the  porch  equipment.  It  has  started  a  popular  sub- 
of  a  house  some  twenty  miles  away.  The  scription  fund  for  the  purchase  of  aeroplanes, 
practical  success  of  such  an  invention  means  a  method  that  has  proved  highly  successful 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  direct  torpedoes  in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  The  ma- 
toward  an  enemy's  ships  by- wireless  from  a  chines  so  acquired,  together  with  some  al- 
safc  distance.  This  invention  would  be  cs-  ready  volunteered,  will  be  used  in  the  for- 
pecially  valuable  for  the  protection  of  har-  mation  of  aeronautic  divisions  for  State  mi- 
bors.  Mr.  Hammond  has  demonstrated  his  litia  organizations, 
device  before  Government  experts,  and  it  is 

reported  that  it  will  become  the  property  of        ^^^^^  ^      These  civilian  military  organiza* 
the  United  States,  "cnim^     tions    are    this    season    showing 

"""*"'  increased  activity  and  enthusi- 
voriSufe-  ^''^  various  "war"  experts  seem  asm.  They  are  to  be  olwcrvcd  at  sum- 
jnawnH nirtf  to  agree  that  the  two  directions  mer  camps  in  various  places  all  over  the 
Aireraft  -^^  which  Our  American  defenses  country.  The  military  encampments  for 
most  need  development  is  in  submarines  and  college  men,  inaugurated  under  the  leader- 
aircraft.  The  few  submarines  we  have  be-  ship  of  General  Wood  when  he  was  Chief 
haved  rather  badly  in  the  recent  maneuvers  of  the  General  Staff,  have  had  marked  sue- 
at  New  York,  while  as  far  as  aeroplanes  are  cess.  The  young  men  attending  them  are 
concerned,  there  are  barely  a  score  of  ma-  given  instruction  in  military  affairs,  besides  a 
chines  available  for  both  the  army  and  the  training  intended  to  fit  them  for  positions 
navy.  'Congress  has,  however,  authorized  as  junior  officers.  Last  year  between  700 
the  building  of  sixteen  new  submarines  of  and  800  students  attended  these  college  camps 
the  latest  tjpe,  which  will  be  a  good  start  at  Monterey,  California;  Ludington,  Michi- 
for  a  submersible  flotilla, — though  it  is  feared  gan  ;  Burlington,  Vermont,  and  Plattsburg, 
the  craft  provided  for  are  of  too  small  a  New  York,  The  Plattsburg  camp  was  an 
tjpe.  As  to  aircraft,  our  manufacturers  unusually  large  one  this  year,  there  being 
are  busy  day  and  night,  turning  out  war  over  500  young  men  from  the  universities 
'  machines  for  the  European  governments,  and  and  colleges  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
have  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  orders  on  New  England.  During  the  month  of  August 
hand.  We  arc  certain,  therefore,  to  possess  a  fresh  lot  of.jccruits, — business  and  profes- 
ample  facilities  for  building  a  good  type  of  sional  men  from  all  overthe  State  to  the 
aeropianc.  The  last  Congress  made  some  number  of  600  or  more, — will  assemble  at- 
increase  in  the  appropriation  for  flying-ma-  this  camp  for  a  four  weeks'  course  of  military 
chines.     The  new  board  will  no  doubt  have  instruction  on  a  tented  field. 
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THE    NATALIA,    TKE    LITTLE    IIOAT    WHICH    WAS    STEERED    BV    WIKELESS  j^     INVENTOR   OK   "WIKt- 

«D(.i4i« £u*n(»  ^^''''^    these    preparations   of    a  on  his  favorite  topic  to  an  immense  audience, 

on  lAi        military  character  are  proceeding  President  Wilson,  owing  to  the  press  of  offi- 

pacificc«at  jjj  ji^^  interest  of  the  preserva-  cial  duties,  has  been  obliged  to  abandon  his 
tion  of  national  safety,  Mr,  Uryan  continues  Pacific  Coast  trip,  but  our  Western  friends 
to  work  toward  the  desirable  end  of  world  were  visited  last  month  by  an  ex-President 
peace  by  his  own  chosen  methods.  At  the  Colonel  Roosevelt  was  enthusiastically  re- 
San  Francisco  Exposition,  on  July  5,  the  ex-  ccivcd  at  the  San  Francisco  and  San  Di^o 
Secretary  nf  State  delivered  a  notable  address  expositions,  making  an  address  st  each  place. 


MRS.  ROBERT  LANSING 

The  Accomplished  Wife  of  the  Secretary  of  State 

IN  the  April  issue  of  this  Re- 
view there  appeared  an  article 
on  the  new  Secretary  of  State, 
Robert  Lansing,  who  was  then 
Counselor  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. It  was  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
James  Brown  Scott,  who  had 
himself  been  Counselor  of  the  De- 
partment, and  was  long  associated 
with  Mr,  Root  in  the  treatment 
of  problems  of  diplomacy  and  in- 
ternational law.  Dr.  Scott's  praise 
uf  Mr.  Lansing  is  based  upon  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  man  and 
his  work. 

In  that  article  we  were  remind- 
ed that  Mrs.  Lansing  is  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  Hon.  John  W.  Foster, 
himself  Secretary  of  State  in  Presi- 
dent Harrison's  administration. 
The  Secretary  and  Mrs,  Lansing 
celebrated  their  silver  wedding  last 
January.  The  following  character- 
ization of  Mrs.  Lansing  also  comes 
to  us  from  the  same  source  as  the 
excellent  sketch  of  the  very  com- 
petent Secretary: 

Since  ichildhood  Mrs.  Lansing 
has  breathed  the  atmosphere  of 
diplomacy.  She  accompanied  her 
father  on  his  diplomatic  mis- 
fiona  both  to  Mexico  and  to  Eu- 
rtqje.  She  speaks  French,  the 
language  of  diplomacy,  as  only 
those  do  who  learned  it  in  their 
youth,  and  she  speaks  the  Spanish, 
not  only  of  Mexico,  but  of 
Madrid.  It  is  difficult  to  overesti- 
mate the  services  which  a  lady  of 
Mn.  Lsnsing's  training  and  expe- 
rience can  render  to  her  husband  in 
the  performance  of  the  social 
dutiei,  which  are  only  less  impor- 
laat  ud  even  more  exacting  than 
diMc  of  a  Government  official. 
The  CSV  grace,  the  charm  of  man- 
ia', and  die  more  than  fair  share 
of  good  looks,  which  are  noticeable 
at  Mr.  Laiising,  are  even  more 
"■nrtrd  and  more  noticeable  in 
Mn,  Lansing.  Mrs,  Robert  ijueiNC 


THE  GREAT  NORTH  AMERICAN 
GRANARY 


A  TYPICAL  WHEAT-nELO  IN  THE  GREAT  NORTHWEST  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


THIS  TYPICAL  SCENE  SHOWS  UP-TODATE  MACHINERY  IN  OUR  NORTHWESTERN  WtEAT-PIOJB 

Trat   I raci ion  citrine   it  m   odc   time   UKd   fur   plouing  and    at    anolber   for   Ihrediinf,   vfaile   the   dvncr^ 
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CUTTING  WHEAT  WITH  MANY  HARVESTING  MACHINES  IN  WESTERN  CANADA 


WHEAT  SHOCKS  IN  A  CANADIAN  FIELD  OF  VAST  EXTENT 


A  BLEY  THRESHING  SCENE.  AND  SACKING  OF  CANADIAN  dtflP 


RECORD    OF    EVENTS    IN    THE    WAR 

(From  June  21  to  July  20,  1915) 

The  Last  Part  of  June  ignoring    an    order    to    stop    and    attempting    to 

escape;  26  members  of  the  crew  lose  their  lives, 

June  21.-rThe  new  Chancellor  of  the  British   most  of  them  being  Americans. 
Exchequer,  Reginald  McKenna,  introduces  in  the       An  important  advance  is  made  by  the  Anglo- 
Hout^   of   Commons   his  plan   for   financing   the    French  forces  on  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula,  in  their 
war  by    issuing   4%    per   cent    bonds    in    small    approach  to  Krithia. 
dentaiioadons,    to   be    sold    through    post   offices.       ^  London  newspaper  publishes  an   account  of 

June  22. — The  Austro-German  drive  in  Galicia  the  exploit  of  the  British  submarine  E  ii,  which 
forties  the  Russians  out  of  Lemberg,  the  capital,  passed  through  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Sea  of 
which  they  had  occupied  since  September   3.  Marmora  into  the  harbor  of  Constantinople,  re- 

The  British  Government  delivers  to  the  Ameri-    maining   more   than    a   week    and   sinking   seven 
can     Ambassador     a     mennorandum     explaining  Turkish  transports  and  five  other  vessels. 
efforts   made   to   mitigate   hardships   suffered   by        General   Polivanov  becomes  Minister  of  War 
neutral  shipping;  it  denies  any  substantial  griev'   in  Russia,  succeeding  General   Soukhomlinov. 
ance.  ^  ^  Montenegrin    troops   occupy   Scutari,    the   most 

A  French  official  report  describes  the  gradual    important  town  in  Albania,  and   assume  control 
capture  of  the  "Labyrinth," — a  network  of  Ger-   of  its  administrative  affairs. 
man    trenches    north    of    Arras,-by    operations       j^„^     29.-Austria-Hungary     protests     to     the 
lasting  more  than  three  weeks.  ^j^j^^j  §^^^^3  against  supplying  war  materials  to 

Gen.  Christian  Dc  Wet,  found  guilty  of  treason   ^j^^  ^,,5^3  ^l^j,^  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany 
as    a    leader   of   the    rebellion    in   the    Union   of   ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^j,^  American  market 
South  Africa,  is  sentenced  to  six  years'  imprison-  «^*«        .r,^.. 

ment  and  fined  $10  000.  June  30. — A  Board  of  Munitions  is  created  in 

The   city  of   Dunkirk,   France,   is   again   bom-   Russia,  with  wide  authority;  among  its  members 

barded  at  long  range  by  heavy  German  artillery,    arc   the  Minister  of  War,  the  president  of  the 

^.      ««Yij^  i^M'  *  £   Duma,    members   of    the    Imperial    Council,    and 

June   23.--Mr.   Lloyd   George,   as   Minister  of   representatives  of  industry  and  commerce. 
Munttioiis.  (a  post  recently  created  for  him),  in- 
troduces and   explains   in   the   British   House  of  ^,      r..        r^     ,      .    r   , 
Commaiii  tiie  measure  designed  to  increase  the  ^ '^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ®^  •'"^^ 
otttpbt  df'n&nitions  of  war;  strikes  and  lockouts       July  1.— An  attempt  by  light  German  warships 
are  tp  b^  prohibited,  compulsory  arbitration  pro-   to  land  at  Windau,  on  the  Baltic,  is  repulsed  by 
TWBd,  Jaftd  a  volunteer  army  of  workmen  created.   Russian   ships;    a    German  torpedo-boat  is  sunk 
'nrk»  recreating  Russian  armies  in  Galicia  tem-  by  a  mine. 

•     "t  die  Austro-German  armies  south-       ^t\x\^\,  army  and  navy  casualties  at  the  Dar- 
trg,  Arowmg  them  back  across  the   dancllcs,  up  to  May  31,  are  announced  by  Premier 
Khrer  with  heavy  losses.  Asquith  as  7423  killed,  22,676  wounded,  and  6537 

^|JSErii&-l9:the  Frye  case,  the  United  States  missing. 

gHMwa^S  demands  on  Germany  (in  reply  to  The  Munitions  of  War  Bill  is  passed  by  the 
fh*t  ^SfRftdunenf s  note  of  June  7)  that  the  claim   British  HpMse  of  Commons. 

^•-¥^'5?  *'*^  diplomatic  discussion  rather  j^jy  2.I-A  naval  engagement  between  German 
*^'r?  *.Gennan  prize  court.  and  Russian  warships  is  fought  in  the  Baltic,  oflF 

jlilMir35.-rThe  Frendl  Chamber  of  Deputies,  by   the  coast  of  Gothland,  Sweden   (and  near  Win- 
vote   oiP  492   to    1»    adopts    an    appropriation    of  dau,  Russia)  ;   the  German  mine-layer  Albatross 
$1,120,000,000  to  cover  war  expenses  during  July,   is  run  aground  to  escape  destruction. 
Augui^  and  September.  A  British  submarine  sinks  an  unidentified  Ger- 

The  Russian  Council  of  Ministers  decides  to  man  battleship  in  the  Baltic,  at  the  entrance  to 
appoint   a  commission,   under   the  presidency   of   Danzig  Bay. 

Premier  Goremykin,  to  work  out  the  preliniinaries  j^jy  3._Frank  Holt,  a  teacher  of  German  at 
of  Polish  autonomy  promised  in  the  early  days  Cornell  University,  obsessed  with  a  desire  to 
of  the  war.  slop  the  shipment  of  arras  from  the  United  States 

June  264 — A  committee  of  American  importers   to  the  enemies  of  Germany,  shoots  and  seriously 
argea  the  Government  to  act  in  an  endeavor  to   wounds  J.  P.  Morgan,  the  financier,  at  his  Long 
secure  the  right  to  import  non-contraband  goods   Island  home,  after  placing  a  bomb  which  shat- 
fradi   Germany,   through  modification  of  British  tered  a  room  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington. 
regalafioiM:   *  July  4. — An  Austro-German  army,  under  com- 

.  ■  Jape  27^— 'The  Russian  forces  withdraw  from  mand  of  Archduke  Joseph  Ferdinand,  breaks 
IffHf*^  in  Galicia,  as  the  Austro-Germans  under  through  the  Russian  line  on  both  sides  at  Kras- 
^qifijjll   yfm  Linsingen  cross  the  Dniester  after   nik,  in  southern  Poland. 

irt  Ai^  of  etubborn  fighting.  A  German  surprise  attack  on  the  French  line 

:.  Ivoe    2t.^The    Britiih    steamship    Armenian,   a^  Le  Prctre  Forest,  near  St  Mihiel,   results  in 
wtt  a  CMTgP  of.  mules  from  the  United  States,   ]1»«  capture  of  several   lines  of  trenches  over  a 
is  dettftired   by   gunfire   and   torpedoes   from   a   iront  of  1600  yards. 
Germaa  eobmarine  off  Cornwall,  England,  after       A  Turkish  and  Arab  force  successfully  attacks 
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a  British  outpost  at  Lahaj,  Arabia,  and  compels  A  German  attack  results  in  the  capture  of  the 

a  retirement  to  Aden.  French    position    in   Souchez   cemetery,    north   of 

The    British    ship    Anglo'Californian,    loaded  Arras, 

with    horses    and    mules    from    Canada,    escapes  j„,      i3_a    German    attack    in    the    Argonne 

from  a  German  submarme  by  maneuvermg  until  purest   results   in   a   gain   against  the  French  of 

British   warships   arrive;    the  captain    and   eight  half   a   mile,   over   a   front  of   three   miles;    the 

of  the  crew  are  killed  by  machine-gun  and  rifle  prench  maintain  that  German  trenches  were  won 

"^^'  in  counter-attacks. 

.  li^^  ^""^  Russian  flank  attack  east  of  Krasnik  The  British  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer   an- 

mflicts  heavy  losses  on  the  Austro-German  army  nounces  that  the  4J^  per  cent  loan  has  brought 

under  Archduke  Joseph  Ferdinand.  new  subscriptions  of  nearly  $3,000,000,000. 

The  great  Austro-German  offensive  in  Galicia,  -.  ,     ^.      _,      «  •  •  t.    tt             r  »      .        . 

against  the  Russians,  apparently  comes  to  an  end,  ^J^i^   l^— T*'*  J."^»*>  House  of  Lords  adopts 

having  blocked  the  threatened  invasion  of  Hun-  ^^   Rcg"tration   bill    (previously   passed   by  the 

gary  and  forced  the  Russians  almost  entirely  out  "^"«  ?.(  Commons),  under  which  all  able-bodied 

of  Austria,-besides  saving  the  Hungarian  crops,  "«f  ):»"  *>«  registered  and  classified, 

regaining  the  Galician  oil  fields,  and  postponing  A  German  news  agency  announces  that  during 

Rumanian   participation   in   the   war.  J""^  forty-two  enemy  merchant  ships  were  sunk 

July  6.-The   Italian   Navv,  by  establishing  a  ^y  G«r™«n  submarines. 

blockade  across  the  Strait  of  Otranto,  completely  ^  ^^   ^^""    ^^'^'u^'^cn^.^*^'^^*^    ^m'    *^5 

shuts   off   the   commerce   of   the    entire   coast   of  Colonies,  estimates  that  450,000  square  miles  of 

Austria-Hungary.  German  colonial  possessions  have  been  occupied 

A  report  from  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  describes  the  "^  *°*  ^"'*•• 
landing    of    British    and    French    troops    on    the 

Gallipoli  Peninsula,  in  April,  in  the  face  of  con-  The   Third  Week  of  July 

centrated  fire  from  intrenched  Turks;  the  British  ^  %      *e      r>                x         n        j    •*     *i.  -.   *i. 

losses  alone  amounted  to  2167  killed  and  12,000  J^^^  .^^'-^%7'^''J   formally   admits   that   the 

^^^.^A^A   «„^  .«:..:»»  Nebraskan,  a   United  States  merchant  ship,  was 

wounded  and  miss  ng.  damaged  without  warning  by  a  torpedo  from  ■ 

July  7.-.The  Italian  cruiser  Amalfi  is  sunk  by  German  submarine,  and  not  by  a  mine;  the  oom- 

an  Austrian  submarine  in  the  upper  Adriatic.  mander  of  the  submarine  had  assumed  that  as  the 

French  casualties  up  to  May  31  are  estimated  vessel  flew  no  flag  it  was  English, 

by  the  French  Relief  Society  to  be  400,000  killed,  r^^^^^t,    »n.w..,m.*.    thm    .w^n».^*..«    ^    •k* 

m.000    wounded.    .„d    300.000    pri«,ner.    and  ...^nX^rtl'MaTof  Pr.S^r"  »o"ih.« 

missmg.  Poland 

An  explosion,  followed  by  fire,  oocuri  on  the  .      .'       i  _^  ••_      -.^    n    ^           ^i.            ^       i 

mnnehaha,  three  days  out  4rom  New  York  and  .  ^  miners' rtrike  virtually  ties  up  the  great  coal 

loaded  with  munitions  for  the  British  Army;  the  Jf*??»l'y/,^*L^V°'**°^T!I5  ^  5"^*""^  "^  ^ 

fire  it  brought  under  control,   and  the  ship  is  ?""»**  ^^^  *»**  *«  manufacture  of  war  moBi- 

headed  for  Halifax.  ^*®"»-     .    „               .                .._  ...         .  „  , 

Official  figures  sho^  that  exports  of  arms  and  Austria-Hungary  issues  a  "Collection  of  Erl- 

munitions  from  the  United  States  during  the  first  4*"«V  ">*M°^  ?  ^I'n?*^  breaches  of  interna- 

ten  months  of  war  (to  May  31)  totaled  $37,000,-  t>onal    law^  by   the    Allies,    recounting   mistreat- 

000.— three.times  the  normal  shipmej^  ™«n*  of  prisoners  and  of  Austro-Hungarian  aur 

'^  zens  resident  m  hostile  countries. 

The  Second  Week  of  July  July  16.^Indications  point  to  the  beginning  of 

T.,i«  fi     n»^^^r>^  ^«.^l:•.  *^  *v.M  A.,%^^:^.^  ««♦-  *  "^^  offensive  against  Russia  by  Germany  and 

July  8.--Germany  replies  to  the  American  note  Austria-Hungary,  with  Warsaw  as  the  probable 

of  June  10  regarding  the  submarine  war  against  «k:-.*^:„-.   irilM  iLf.«..k«>i  «*»«  H:n^.»k../LT.  uZ 

merchant    ships;    safety    is    pledged    to    United  "^^^^V  '"'^'d-M^^Ja"^®"  Hmdenburg  is  be- 

'^^Zn'''^l.TJ::i^^^^^^^  -  '-^-  those' approaau^g  from  the  south. 

States  to  place  its  flag  on  four  enemy  passenger  Jn|y.  18.— The  Italian  cruiser  Giuseppe  Gmn- 

steamers.  baldi  is  sunk  by  an   Austrian  submarine  while 

United  States  naval  authorities  assume  control  bombarding  the  railway  north  of  Cattaro. 

of   the   German-owned   wireless   station   at   Say-  July  19. — Official  figures  are  published  at  Lon- 

ville.  Long  Island,  to  guarantee  its  neutrality.  don  relating  to  British  interception  of  American 

July    9. — Gen.    Louis    Botha,    in    command    of  cotton  bound  for  German  or  neutral  North  Sea 

British  colonial  troops  in  South  Africa,  receives  ports;  since  March  11  sixty  vessels  have  been  de- 

the  surrender  of  all  the  forces  in  German  South-  tained,    the    cargoes    of    twenty-five    (valued    at 

west  Africa.  $3,500,000)     being    purchased    by    arrangements 

The  British  steamship  Orduna,  bound  for  New  with  Amei-iiran  shippers. 

York  and  with  American  passengers,  is  attacked  July   20.— The   German   advance   wi   Warsaw 

near   Queenstown   by   torpedo   and   gunfire   from  from  the  north,  west,  and  south,  reaches  points 

a  German  submarine,  but  escapes.  within  20  to  25  miles  of  the  city. 

July   12. — The  British  Admiralty   reports  that  A  German  official  report  announces  the  oecupa- 

the  German  cruiser  Koenigsberg,  which  sought  tion  of  Windau,  a  Russian  port  on  the  Baltic  Sea. 

refuge  in  the  shallow  waters  of  the  River  Rufiji  The  great  Welsh  coal  strue  b  settled  after  cob* 

on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  in  September,  has  ferences  by  the  Britisfi  Minister  of  Mimitioiis^  M& 

been  totally  destroyed  by  British  monitors  sup-  Lloyd  George,  and  i&ther  calnnet  acilibcr%  ^Ak 

ported  by  cruisers.  the  collieiy  owners  and  mineia 
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RECORD  OF  OTHER  EVENTS 

(From  June  19  to  July  20,  1915) 

AMERICAN   FOUnCS  AND  GOVERNMENT  July  18.— The  Carranza  forces  evacuate  Mex- 

T  *t%      r>  u        u       L       -.        ^L     uMi    ico  City,  their  line  of  communications  with  Vera 

•'""j*  K    1    »  "°°fi  ^'f™*?""?^  7"°"  *«,!""   Cruz  being  threatened  by  Villa  troops, 
passed  by  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  repealing  "  ■'  '^ 

the  law  requiring  larger  crews  on  railroad  trains.  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

June    21.-The   United   States   Supreme   Court  j„„^     27.-Gen.     Victoriano     Huerta,     former 

declares      unconst.  utional      t he        Grandfather  p^-'esident  of  Mexico,   and   Gen.  Pascual   Orozco 

Clause,     in  the  Oklahoma  constitution,  which  dis-  ,,^  arrested  by  United  States  officials  while  on 

'J:?"*^"***  '  '"«*  P"=e"«».8e  of  negroes.       .  ^  ^^^^^   ntatrng,  the  Mexican   border;   they   are 

The  Supreme  Court,  reversing  a  lower  tribunal,  charged   with  violating  American  neutrality  by 

holds  that  the  almost  complete  ownership  of  the  p,a„„i„g  a  Mexican  rebellion. 

Lackawanna   Coal    Company  by   shareholders  of  ^                                     . 

the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad  .  J"*^  ^  T:^.«"5''aj  Huerta  is  arrested   a  second 

Company,  with  interlocking  directorates,  violates  time   by   United    States    authorities,    at   El    Paso, 

the  commodities  clause  of  the  Hepburn  Act.  .   .   .  Texas;  his  bail  is  increased  to  $30,000,  which  he 

A    regiment    of    Georgia    militia    is    required    to  refuses  to  furnish. 

protect    Governor    Slaton    and    check    rioting    in  ^^^^  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 
Atlanta   when  the  death  sentence  of  Leo  Frank 

(convicted  of  girl-murder  on  circumstantial  cvi-  June  20. — Eight  bathers  are  drowned  in  a  high 

dence)    is  commuted  to  life  imprisonment  surf  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

June    22.— A    grand    jury    finds    election-fraud  June    22-23.— Severe    earth    shocks    are    felt   in 

indictments  against  128  Indianapolis  officials  and  southern     California,     throughout    the     Imperial 

employees,    including    Mayor    Bell    and    Thomas  Valley. 

Taggart,    Democratic    National    Comnaitteeman.  June  29. — A  New  York  City  4^  per  cent,  bond 

.    .    .    The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  be-  issue  of  $71,000,000  is  subscribed  four  times  over, 

gins  hearings  at  Washington  in  the  petition  for  the  average  price  received  being  101.272. 

increased  freight  rates  by  railroads  west  of  the  j^ng  3 0.— Preliminary  figures  of  American  for- 

Mifsitsippi  and  east  of  Denver  and  New  Mexico,  ^jg^  j^^de  for  the  fiscal  yeaf  just  ended  show 

June  23. — ^The  President  appoints  Robert  Lan-  a  balance  of  exports  over  imports  of  more  than 

sing  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State.  .  .  .  Presi-  $1,000,000,000,  a  new  record, 

dent  Wilson  leaves  Washington  for  his  summer  jujy    2. — The    Senate    reception-room    in    the 

home  at  Cornish,  N.  H.  Capitol   at   Washington   is   wrecked   by   a  bomb. 

July  1. — State-wide  prohibition  becomes  effect-  July  3. — J.  P.  Morgan,  the  financier,  is  seri- 
ive  in  Alabama  under  statutes  enacted  by  the  ously  injured  by  revolver  shots  fired  by  Frank 
legislature  in  January.  .  .  .  ^  The  New  York  Holt,  an  educated  German- American  who  ob- 
Constitutional  Convention  (which  assembled  on  jected  to  the  shipment  of  arms  from  the  United 
April  6)  takes  its  first  formal  vote  on  a  proposed  States  to  the  enemies  of  Germany;  Holt  con- 
change;  it  rejects  a  plea  for  proportional  repre-  fesses  that  he  placed  the  bomb  in  the  national 
sentation  in  the  State  Senate,  which  would  give  capitol  which  exploded  on  July  2. 
New  York  City  a  majority.  july   5  _a  basement   room  in  the   New   York 

July  12. — It  is  learned  that  Secretary  of  the  police  headquarters  is  wrecked  by  the  explosion 
Navy    Daniels    has    formulated    plans    for    the   of  a  bomb. 

creation  of  an  advisory  board  of  civilian  inven-  j^jy  6._Frank  Holt,  the  German  sympathizer 
tors  and  engineers,  to  devise  mnproved  methods  ^jj^  pj^^.^j  ^  ^^^^  j^  ^j^^  Capitol  at  Washing- 
of  conducting  war;  Thomas  A.  Edison  is  invited  ^^^  ^^^  ^^l^^  j  p  Morgan,  commits  suicide  in 
to  head  the  board.  his  cell. 

July  19.--President  Wilson  returns  to  Washing-  j^,  ^  _^  ^.^j  ^^j  ^^j^  ^^^^^  sweeping 
ton  from  his  summer  home  at  Cornish,  N.  H.,  o  ^^:^^^^  Missouri,  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Indiana 
consult  with  the  cabinet  and  dispatch  a  reply  to     ^^^^^   ^^^j^   ^^  ^^  property   and   the   loss 

the    latest    German    note    regarding    submarine   ^^  thirty-seven  lives. 

warfare.  .       ..     .    ^.  .  < .  « 

July  10. — A  carpenters  strike  in  Chicago,  which 

roUIGll  POUTiCS  AND  GOVERNMENT  had  seriously  affected  the  building  industry  for 

^.       ^  ...  several  months,  is  ended  by  a  compromise  wage 

Jone     19. — ^The    Portuguese    cabinet    is    reor-   agreement. 

ganizcd,  with  Atose  Castro  as  Premier.  x  1     ^/    tt  t^^    ^.  ,  -n. 

„       .       .-^  i.    «     .  July  14^' — Harry  K.  Thaw,  the  young  million- 

^^    24.--Fremier    Dato    of    Spain    agrees    to   ^.^^  ^y^^  murdered   Stanford   White,   the   archi- 

'^^■^-.*"J1  JvJl'f!!n",'"*'  *«°^«''«^  "P°"  ^^"^  ^***-  tect,  is  adjudged  sane  by  a  jury  in  New  York, 
ore  of  a  ^1 50,000,000  loan.  ending    a    nine-years   controversy   in   the   courts. 

Joly  10^ — ^Mexico  City  for  the  third  time  falls  .    .    .   Floods  in  southern  China  are  reported  by 

into  tke   hands   of  the   Carranza   faction;    Gen.  American    consular    officials    to    have    drowned 

Pablo  Gonzales  occupies  the  city  after  defeating  80,000,  and  to  threaten  widespread  famine;  por- 

^  forces  of  Zapata.  tions  of  Canton  are  under  ten  feet  of  water. 
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Beehler,  U.  S.  N.,  rclired,  a  distinguished  naval 
writer  and  scieniist,  6S. 

June  24.— MVs.  Mathilda  Coxe  Stevenson,  an 
authority  on  language  and  habits  of  Southwettefn 
Indian  tribes,  60. .  .  .  Mother  Mary  Xavier  Mehe- 
)!an,   founder  of  the   Sisters  of  Charity   of   New 

June  25.— Rafael  JoieSy,  the  famous  pianist,  62. 

June  27.— Suffragan-Bishop    William    Edward 

Toll,   of   the   Episcopal   Diocese  of   Chicago,   71. 

.  .  .  Guiitermo  Billinghurat,  former  President  of 

Peru,  64. 

June  2S.— John  Clinton  Gray,  former  Judge  of 
the  New  Vork  Court  of  Appeals,  71. 

June  29. — Jeremiah  O'Donovan  Rossa,  the  Irish 
patriot  and  last  of  the  leaders  in  th«  Fenian  move- 
ment, S4. 

July  2.— Porfirio  Diai,  for  thirty-five  yean 
President  of  Mexico,  S4. 

July  4. — Charles  A.  Conant,  authority  on  finan- 
cial and  currency  systems,  54.  .  .  .  Dr.  Charlet 
t'pham  Shepard,  of  Souih  Carolina,  the  only  mc- 
cessful  tea-grower  in  America,  71. 

July  8.— John  McClure,  Chief  Justice  of  iIn 
Arkansas  Supreme  Court  during  the  Reoonrtrae- 
tion,  81. 

July   10.— Archbishop  James  Edward   Quiglcj, 

of  the  Roman  Caiholic  Archdiocese  of  Chicago,  tl. 

Ilk.  ST  (LAiK  MfKELWAV  j^j^  |,._xvilhelm  fC  H.  M.  von  Wcdel-Pk*- 

B™^Uvo''lIX"iV,fl^Vwit^;«cTto'J^p'^uo^^^b*i'.y^!it   "l"^*.  P«»J"I  of  the  upper  house  of  the  Pruwaa 

h"w«   ^dX    kniw^a/onc   "rTrr'a's  Piet,  7S Charles  L.  McCormack.  P  real  dent  of 

jonrnaliMi.      He   jo'Ticd    the    gUfT    of   that    paper    a>   a    the  Borough  of  Richmond,  New  York  City,  49. 

'■imb   be    had    become' editor"inH;h ST  ''fle'wa*'  a\"iTe1y        July  13.— Col.  Alden  J,  Blethen,  editor  and  pufr- 

inicresicd   in   the   trtucaiiunal   affairi   of   hij    Slate    and    Jishcr  of  the  Seattle   TimtS  and  former  owner  of 

xU'Z'2»Sl  „f*.he*"«.e  of  Tew  V™)  *^''"""'"  "'    Minneapolis  newspapers,  69.  .  .  .  Brig.-Gen.  Wil- 

the  I  ,nv«r.ity  Mate        ^e*  lork)  |.^^    ^     Dougherty,    U.    S.    A.,    retired.    7J.   .    .  . 

Joseph  Austin   Holmes,   Director  of   the   Fcder*) 

July  IS.— Fire  destroys  the  busmea*  section  of   Bureau  of  Mine*  and  a  widely  known  geoloRii^ 

Valdei,   Alaska,   with   a   loss   of   half   a   miHioD    jj  .  .  .  Richard  Dorsey  Mohun,  an  American  whi 

dollara.  helped   to   explore,   develop,   and    administer   the 

July   16.— The  Panama   Canal   is   used   for  the   Belgian  Congo,  51.  .  .  .  Henry  C.  Rankin,  proni- 

lirit  time   b)-   United   States  battleships,  the  Afir-   nent  in  Michigan  politicaland  G,  A.  R.  circlet.  71. 

louri,  Ohio,   and    Hiiconiin   passing  through   on       ju|j.   i4^ju,i[ce  John  Joseph  Delanev,  of  tk 

their  way  to  the  cupos.lion  at  San  Francisco.  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  64 Viol.  Fw*- 

July  20. — A  strike  of  60,000  clothing  workers  in  erick  Prime,  a  noted  Pennaylvania  KvaloKist  a*4 
New  York  City  is  averted  by  arbitration  of  their  metallurgist,  69.  .  .  .  Arthur  G.  Scdgwiefc,  At 
demands,   wage   increases   of  from   12   to   15  per    literary  and  legal  critic,  70. 

cent  being  granted.  ju|j,   i(._st.   Clair   McKelwa^,   for  tbirtr-Mt 

rmiTiuB*  >*"■*  "''""  °'  '*•=  Brooklyn  Dailj  Eaglf,  70.  . . . 

OBITUARY  Mri.  Ellen  G.  White,  one  of  the  founders  of  At 

June   19.— Rear-Adm.   Benjamin   F.   Isherwood,    Seventh  Day  Adventists,  88. 

r.  S.  N.,  retired,  a  veteran  of  the  .Mexican  and        July   17.— Dr.   Francis  G.  Delalield,    •    disna- 

Civil  wars,  93.  guiahed  New  York  physician,  surgeon,  and  palfc- 

June   2n.— William   H.   Rand,   head   of  a   great    ologist,  74.  .  .  .  Sarah  Cowell  Le  Moyne.  the  ae- 

map-publiahing  hciuse,  87.  ress,   56.  .  .  .  Franceaco  Fanciulli.  the  btud  0»- 

i.in.>    Tl  —S-rulii.    Ts>n<.;i.ff     th-    Rtixinn    mm.    <lu"<»"   aid  Compoair,   62.    .    .    .    Joseph  P.  Biad- 

poie"r'and  muai^dir'ecTor:'^;  .'.'Brfg-.^G:".  fohn    ''->■  *--"'>  ^^"f  J""*"  "'  '"«  °^  ^"^ 

(;orham  Chandler.  V.  S.  A.,  retired,  8S Brig.-    ^'""''  ''" 

(ien.   George   Moore   Smith,   U.  S.  A.,   retired,  a        July  18.— Dr.  Robert  Hugh  Mackaf  Dawtan 
former  Police  Commissioner  of  New  York,  79.         a  noted  New  York  surgeon,  65.  .  .  .  Btlg.-<i» 

June  23.— Mrs.  Ellen  Hardin  Walworth,  one  of   Pal'i>='-  Gaylor  Wood,  U.  S.  A,  retire'   ** 
the   founders  of  the   Daughters  of  the  American       July   20.— John   Brown   HerrMho^ 
Revolution,    82.    .    .    .    Commodore    William    H.    Island  shipbuilder,  74. 


WORLD  TOPICS  IN  CARTOONS 


THE  ALLIES  INVITING  CERTAIN  NEl/TRALS  TO  JOIN  THE  CAME 
From  Dt  AmstrrdammtT  (Am«lerdam) 

THE    cartoonist   of    De    Amsterdammer  invited  to  join.     The  addition  of  the  Balkan 

pictures  the  Allies  as  indulging  in  a  chil-  forces  to  the  Allies'  side  might  indeed  prove  a 

drcn's  game  known  as  "snap  the  whip,"  in  key  to  the  situation, — as  suggested  by  the  car- 

which  the  Balkan  countries  and  America  are  toonist, — at  least  as  regards  the  war  in  that 


THE  KEY  TO  THE  S 

BALKANS 
From  Uw  Ditfatch  (Columbu 
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"Nolhing  doing.- 
Till  Kacii.i!:     "Say.  Hoai.  wha 


part  of  the  world.  As  far  as  Uncle  Sam  is  gests  that,  inasmuch  as  the  dove  has  not 
concerned,  President  Wilson  is  still  conduct-  been  able  to  accomplish  anything,  the  eagle 
ing  his  class  in  "humanity,  neutral  rights,  and  be  given  a  chance.  The  Social  Democrats 
international  law,"  although  the  proceeding  of  Germany  have  also  recently  appeared  to 
really  smacks  more  of  a  correspondence  school  be  sending  out  a  dove,  in  the  sha^K  of  ex- 
than  a  classroom.     Punch,  of  London,  sug-  pressions  in  favor  of  peace. 
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From  ibe   Pub 

The  expenditure  of  ammuhition  in  this 
war  is  on  an  unprecedented  scale,  and  keeping 
up  the  supply  is  a  serious  matter.  Although 
the  factories  arc  turning  out  munitions  pro- 
digiously,  the  cry   is  constantly   for  more. 
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r   MESSAGE  PKOH   THE  FRONT  UOBE    UAP-llAKING  IK   SOUTH   ARICA  IV  S 

la  Ehcuhd:      "Hurrj   up,  Jalmt"  VtCTOUOUS  GBNISAL  ^DIHA ' 

a  Ihe  Su»   (New  York)  Fnim  th«  Ntm  (HnwU 


AN  AUSniAK  SUGGESnOK  TO  SPAIN 
KimiEi     (to     Kini    AKoiuo,    of    Spam):        *Yoar 
U>ieMv,    TOu    ibould    rid    TOoneU    of    that    old    oon 
<Gi(.r.tUrJ." 

From  Kikirm  Ciiaaui 
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A  VIENNESE  OCULIST  FOR  AN  ENGI 
>rd   Grey,  oiring  ta  some  eye  trouble,  faai  recently  b 


line  for  KUtcriki,  the  comic  weekly  of  Vie:..._ ,.. 

.Undent"    he   ««io.      "No."   liiyi  Sir   Edward.     "Can  you  ■«  any  Engliih  pro( 
'Not   a  ugn."      "But   you  certainly   can  Bce  Ihc   recapture  of  rriemynl  J'"^     "CSh, 


■  ia    Fliindei 

"      ""  ■  Ign."      "But   you  certainly 

1  Kikcriki   (V 
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SOMBTHIMG  T 


MR.  ROOT  BEING  WATCHED  BV  CSKTAIM  REPUBUCAN 

PRKSIDEKTIAL   "POSSIHUTIES" 

From   the  Star  (Wi«taia«taD,  D.  C} 


ONE  YEAR  OF  WAR 

BY    FRANK    H.    SIMONDS 

I.  Twelve  Months'  SUMMING-UP  the  Allies  has  dwindled  to  a  gallant  but  only 

•  locally  successful  push  of  the  French  at  the 

ON  the  first  anniversary  of  the  Great  edge  of  the  Lorette  hills. 
War  there  is  an  inevitable  temptation  Jn  the  East  the  amazing  victories  of  Tan- 
to  estimate  in  terms  of  achievement  and  re-  nenberg,  Lodz,  the  Mazurian  Lakes,  and  in 
suit  the  meaning  of  twelve  months  of  world  the  recent  terrific  campaign  in  Galicia  have 
war.  In  this  period  not  less  than  10,000,000  checked,  repulsed,  routed  Russian  advances 
men  have  been  killed,  wounded,  or  have  gone  and  to-day  (late  in  July)  Russian  hosts  are 
into  foreign  prisons;  a  territory  exceeding  in  clinging  desperately  to  the  permanent  line 
area  Ohio  or  Pennsylvania  has  been  ravaged,  of  fortifications  about  Warsaw,  against  which 
Cities  known  through  the  centuries  as  the  German  masses  are  steadily  driving  with 
treasure-houses  of  art  or  in  the  last  century  still  unchecked  vigor.  The  greatest  battles 
become  the  centers  of  modern  industrial  life  of  m.odern  warfare  have  been  won  between 
have  been  destroyed.  Written  history  has  the  Baltic  and  the  Rumanian  boundary  by 
no  record  to  compare  with  the  tale  of  recent  generalship  and  military  efficiency  in  men  as 
months  of  suffering,  slaughter,  destruction,  jn  commanders  that  has  only  the  Napoleonic 
human  misery,  and  human  grandeur.  But  parallel, 
what  now  is  the  result?  At  the   Dardanelles  German-led  Turkish 

The  simplest  answer  to  make  to  this  ques-  troops  have  for  months  held  back  Allied  fleets 
tion  is  to  take  the  premise  that  peace  would  and  army  corps.  Around  the  Gallipoli  pen- 
come  to-morrow  on  the  basis  of  things  as  Insula  the  troops  that  lost  Lule  Burgas  and 
they  arc.  Such  a  settlement  it  is  instantly  Kumanovo  are  making  a  fight  unsurpassed  at 
apparent  would  mean  that  Germany,  helped  Plevna,  unrivalled  in  the  long  history  of  Os- 
rather  by  her  use  of  the  resources  of  her  two  manli  power  in  Europe.  More  English  and 
allies  than  by  any  capacity  of  theirs,  has  won  French  troops  than  perished  in  the  long  Cri- 
morc  European  territory  than  any  state  has  mean  campaign  have  found  their  graves  in 
acquired  by  a  single  war  since  the  Treaty  of  the  few  weeks  of  fighting  north  of  the  Dar- 
Westphalia,  a  more  complete  victory  than  danelles;  and  five  Allied  battleships  have 
any  people  since  the  Napoleonic  episode.  To-  been  sunk  in  the  narrow  waterways, 
day  her  armies  occupy  practically  all  of  Bel-  Serbian  efforts  have  declined  to  mere  pas- 
gium  and  8000  square  miles  in  France,  that  sivity.  Italy,  bringing  nev/  and  eager  masses 
region  which  before  the  war  was  the  center  into  the  field  against  the  shaken  regiments 
of  French  industry  and  French  mineral  pro-  of  Austria,  directed  by  German  officers,  has, 
duction.  In  the  East  victorious  forces  have  as  yet,  made  but  small  progress  in  emerging 
pushed  deep  into  Poland  and  approached  from  the  constricted  field  in  which  the  Aus- 
Warsaw,  Riga,  and  Brest-Litowsk.  trian   fortified   mountains  confine   her.      To 

On  the  field  of  battle  Germany  has  won  hold  France,  England,  and  Belgium  at  bay 

mighty  and  memorable  triumphs.     Her  de-  in  the  West,  to  sweep  Russia  back  over  hun- 

feats  have  been  repulses,  when  her  foe  was  in  dreds  of  miles  in  swift  defeat,  to  give  Aus- 

his  last  ditch.    They  have  resulted  in  the  in-  tria  and   Turkey   the   necessary   support   to 

terruption  of  an  advance,  the  recoil  from  the  withstand  tremendous  attacks, — this  has  been 

extreme  point  of  progress.     But  at  the  close  within  the  resources  of  German  genius  in  the 

of   a  year   German   armies  are   fighting  on  past  months. 

French,  Belgian,  Russian  soil;  only  in  a  tiny  Only  on  the  water  has  she  suffered  real 
comer  of  Alsace  has  the  foe  retained  a  foot-  defeat.  There  her  few  free  ships  have  been 
bold  in  the  Fatherland.  Allied  offensives  in  sunk;  her  commercial  fleets  have  been  scat- 
die  West,  after  terrible  losses,  have  invaria-  tered,  sent  to  prize-courts,  or  interned.  Be- 
Mjr  been  beaten  down  within  sight  of  their  yond  the  seas  Kiao-chau,  Southwest  Africa, 
ttarting-places.  Since  Von  Kluck  re-crossed  Togoland,  Kamerun,  and  Samoa  have  been 
die  Aime  in  September,  Germany  has  suf-  conquered.  Sea-power  has  dealt  with  her  as 
fercd  no  material  loss,  despite  the  masses  she  with  Napoleon.  But  as  Napoleon  conquered 
has  tent  to  the  East.    The  "Spring  Drive"  of  the  Continent,  Germany  has  successfully  de- 
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feated  Russia,  France,  Great  Britain,   Bel-  follow   inevitably  and   at   no  distant   date, 

gium.    The  victory  for  the  first  year  is  then  Recalling  how  difficult  has  been  the  process 

hers.     Such  difference  of  opinion  as  exists  to  unite  Russia,  England,  France,  and  Italy, 

must  be  over  the  extent  of  the  victory,  which,  who  can  believe  it  could  be  repeated  or  that 

however  great,  is  nowhere  yet  decisive.  Germany  would  fail  to  find  one  necessary 

temporary  ally? 

II.    Prospects  of  Peace  The  enemies  of  Germany,  then,  still  suf- 
fering from  no  serious  injury,  collectively  far 

Conceding,  then,  that  the  success  is  Ger-  ^richer  and  far  more  numerous  in  population, 
man,  what  then  is  the  prospect  of  peace?  are  convinced  that  peace  now  on  the  best 
What  chance  is  there  that  Germany  can  in  terms  conceivable, — the  restoration  of  the 
the  immediate  present  turn  into  profit  or  conditions  of  the  day  before  the  war  broke 
into  honorable  peace  the  real  triumphs  won?  out, — ^would  mean  a  Gennan  triumph,  peril- 
Here,  again,  the  answer  is  not  doubtful,  ous,  if  not  absolutely  fatal,  to  all  their  own 
Great  as  her  successes  are,  they  have  been  national  interests.  They  believe  that  it  would 
of  the  character  to  make  further  war  inevi-  mean  a  repetition  of  the  Napoleonic  time, 
table.  Peace  to-day  would  leave  Germany  when  war  followed  war  until  at  last  Europe 
mistress  of  Europe.  Industrially  she  would  united  to  curb  and  destroy  Napoleonic 
win  through  the  fact  that  she  has  ruined  the  dreams  of  world  domination, 
great  manufacturing  regions  of  Belgium,  It  is  not  necessary  to  accept  this  view  as 
Northern  France,  and  Poland,  while  her  correct.  But  it  is  essential  to  recognize  that 
own  factory  districts  are  undisturbed.  it  prevails  in  all  the  Allied  capitals  and  that 

But  politically  her  success  is  even  more  since  it  does  prevail,  there  is  not  the  smallest 

dangerous  to  the  rest  of  Europe.     Even  if  prospect  of  peace  short  of  the  exhaustion  of 
she  now  ceded  back  French  and  Russian  ter-  some  of  the  contestants.    To  judge  from  out- 

ritory  and  left  Belgium,  she  would  have  put  ward  evidences,  this  exhaustion  is  still  a  long 

France  outside  the  number  of  great  powers,  way  off.     Every  estimate  of  the  duration  of 

It  is  inconceivable  that  France,  or  stricken  the  war  is  a  sheer  guess,  and  yet  my  own 

Belgium,    would    again   stand    in    German  conviction,  based  on  all  evidence  available  in 

pathway.     France  would  sink  to  a  second-  all  capitals,  is  that  the  enemies  of  GemMQf 

rate  power,  a  political  dependent  on  German  are  preparing  for  at  least  two  years  more, 

will,  and  Belgium  insensibly  become  a  Teu-  and  I  can  detect  no  present  evidence  of  any 

tonic  outpost,  a  region  for  pacific  penetra-  breakdown  in  German  resources  that  suf* 

tion.  gests  that,  for  the  greater  part  of  diat  time 

For  Germany,  in  addition  to  having  occu-  at  least,  Germany  will  not  be  aUe  to  defend 

pied  French  and  Belgian  and  Russian  terri-  herself,  if  not  all  of  her  conquests, 

tory,  has  to  all  practical  purposes  absorbed  There  remains  the  possibility  of  a  decision 

Austria-Hungary    and    thereby    added    fifty  before   that  time.     If  Germany  can  crush 

millions  to  one  central  empire.  Russia  in  her  present  campaign, — not  locally, 

Peace  now  would  mean  that  25,000,000  but  in  such  fashion  as  to  eliminate  her  for 

Austrian   Slavs  would  be  bent  to  German  some    months, — and    then    bring    suflkiait 

purpose ;  that  this  vast  empire  would  in  its  troops  and  ammunition  west  to  break  doim 

own  time  descend  to  the  Egean,  crush  the  French  and  British  resistance  before  aooir 

remnant  of  independent  southern  Slavs,  and  flies,  complete  German  victxiry  is  likdy.  Kit 

throw  aside  the  weak  Hellenic  barrier.    Col-  failing    a    twofold    decision   befon   winteTp 

lectively,  her  foes  have  not  yet  been  able  to  which  is  just  conceivable,  the  dunoe  of  Ger- 

defeat  her ;  individually,  they  would  not  dare  man  conquest  seems  slij^t.     Her  dianoe  of 

to  venture   to   interpose  between  Germany  holding  off  her  foes  until  slaughter  and 

and  her  purpose.     The  one  failure  of  Ger-  ruptcy  pass  human  endurance  b  another 

many  has  been  the  inability  of  her  diplomacy  ter.     But  Italian  forces  are  dail]F  growiQC; 

to  keep  her  rivals  apart.     Bismarck  did  not  British  troops  must  in  time  become  decisimy  * 

make  this  mistake  and   German  diplomacy  numerous;  Russia,  despite  her  handicapi,  wiB 

would  not  make  it  again.  always  be  able  to  produce  new  corps  widi 

Such  peace  as  is  now  possible,  viewed  from  necessary  delays.    Therefore^  ID  win  big^  ID 

London,   Paris,  or  Petrograd,  would  mean  succeed  in  the  completer  sensei  I  na  Sitisfiwl    . 

German  domination  of  Europe.     To  Ger-  that  Gennany  must  succeed  cnt  and 

many's  foes  it  would  mean  the  recognition  of  before   Christmas,   while 

almost  all  of  what  Germany  has  sought,  with  still  untaken. 

the  perfect  realization  that  the  rest  would      In  estimating  die  cSi  ol 
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necessary  to  visualize  the  situation  as  the  behind  the  machine  there  was  a  nation,  or- 
Allies  now  sec  it.  To  them  Germany  has  ganized,  disciplined,  united.  A  world  which 
become  a  central  empire  extending,  not  from  talked  about  helpless  masses  hurled  by  Ho- 
the  Meuse  to  Memel,  but  from  the  Channel  henzoUern  might  against  the  foe  unwillingly 
to  the  Gulf  of  Libau,— not  from  the  Etsch  knows  better  now.  It  recognizes  that  Ho- 
to  the  Belt,  but  from  the  Belt  to  the  Bal-  henzollern  and  stable-boy  were  but  com- 
kans,  and,  with  but  a  thin  intervening  fagade,  ponent  parts  of  a  nation,  a  people,  which 
to  the  Euphrates  and  the  Arabian  Desert,  had  submitted  itself  to  age-long  discipline. 
This  little  Balkan  interruption  would  which  had  endured  severe  training  and  was 
promptly  vanish  with  the  signing  of  peace,  prepared  to  suffer  untold  hardships,  because 
Turkey,  now  a  Teutonic  outpost,  is  still  the  it  was  serving  a  national  ideal, 
head  of  Islam,  and  from  Stamboul  is  and  Germany  was  not  merely  possessed  of  a 
would  be  preached  the  gospel  that  spells  ruin  marvelous  military  machine.  Her  people 
to  French,  Russian,  British,  and  Italian  colo-  through  long  years  had  been  taught,  had  been 
nial  empires  from  the  Straits  Settlements  to  trained,  had  come  to  believe  in  a  destiny  for 
Cape  Spartel.  their  country  that  could  be  realized  only  by 

Americans  will  do  well  to  recall  the  situ-  supreme  effort.  Before  the  present  war  the 
ation  at  the  close  of  the  first  year  of  the  average  Englishman  talked  somewhat  vague- 
Civil  War.  Then,  any  possible  accommoda-  ly  of  the  Boer  War;  the  Frenchman,  of 
tion  of  the  differences  would  have  yielded  1870;  but  the  average  German  began  his 
the  South  that  independence  which  was  its  historical  review  with  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
single  aim.  Peace  now  would  concede  to  and  passionately,  bitterly  lamented  the  loss 
Germany  quite  as  completely  the  goal  of  her  that  had  come  to  Germany  by  years  when 
leaders,  of  her  statesmen,  soldiers,  and  dream-  Europe  took  advantage  of  her  helplessness  to 
crs.     It  would,  in  the  Allied  view  at  least  divide  the  East. 

(and  it  is  from  this  standpoint  that  we  must  Out  of  this  state  of  mind  had  sprung  the 
look  in  discussing  the  prospects  of  peace),  spirit  that  recalls  Sparta, — the  civilization, 
mean  the  realization  of  the  dream  of  "world  the  ideals,  the  virtues,  and  indeed  the  vices 
power."  Napoleon  after  Austerlitz,  even  which  were  Lacedemonian.  Germany  was 
after  Wagram,  was  not  more  nearly  a  world  not  merely  ready  with  an  army.  Every  de- 
ruler  than  would  William  II  be,  so  the  tail  of  national  life  was  mobilized  with  the 
Allied  capitals  believe,  if  peace  came  now  on  call  to  arms ;  industry,  agriculture,  every 
any  conceivable  terms.  That  is  why  peace  branch  of  the  life  of  a  people  was  ready, 
is  a  forbidden  subject  in  all  Allied  circles.       The  victories  won  by  the  42-centimeter  were 

in  the  opening  days,  but  the  real  battles  were 

III.    Why  Germany  Has  Won  ^^^ '^^'^'^^  ^^''''T?'^*"^  ^    ,     . 

Thus  after  the  Marne  and  the  Battle  of 

Conceding,  then,  that  Germany  has,  with-  Flanders     the     German     resources     rapidly 

out   actually  or  approximately  achieving  a  mounted,  while  those  of  the  Allies  almost 

dedsion,  won  a  remarkable  series  of  triumphs  stood  still.    Ammunition,  equipment,  all  the 

in  the  first  twelve  months  of  the  war,  what  necessaries  of  war,  were  turned  out  by  Ger- 

are  the  causes?     Outnumbered,  inferior  in  man  factories,  food  was  stored  and  distrib- 

population,  wealth,  resources,  cut  off  from  uted.      National   organization    repaired    the 

the  sea,  how  has  she  been  able  to  conquer  failure  of   the   military  machine.     German 

provinces  and  win  campaigns?  armies  made  head  against  a  world  in  arms 

At    the    outset    of    the    war    the    world  because  behind  them  was  an  organized  na- 

ascribed  German  success  to  that  marvelous  tion,  not  only  trained,  but  moved  by  a  spirit 

military  madiine  which  impressed  itself  upon  quite  as  genuinely  patriotic,  quite  as  national, 

the  mind  and  the  imagination  of  mankind,  as  the  French,  more  intelligently  alert  than 

German     preparation,     foresight,     military  the  British. 

genius  held  the  wonder  of  a  world.  On    the    battlefield   save    in    the   opening 

Yet  the  cold  fact  is  that  the  military  genius  weeks  the  German  troops  have  not  proven 

(ailed.     It  was  not  equal  to  the  task  set  for  themselves   superior    to    the    French.      The 

it    At  the  Marne  it  broke  down,  not  as  the  French  field  artillery  has  been  more  effective 

Prussian  machine  broke  down  at  Jena,  but  it  than  the  German.     Russian  armies  have  not 

was  defeated  and  the  decision  for  which  it  been  lacking  in  courage;  their  commanders 

had  risked  all  turned  against  it.  have  shown  skill.     But  the  Russian  nation 

Yet  the  consequences  of  defeat  were  rela-  has  not  mobilized  to  meet  the  situation  as 

tirdf  slight  and   they  were  slight  because  has   the   German.     The   French   were   not 
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mobilized.  They  have  overtaken  the  Ger-  To  strike  France  quickly  Germany  invaded 
mans  now,  but  the  dark  blot  on  the  map  of  Belgium  and  the  invasion  gave  to  French 
France  is  the  price  that  has  been  paid  be-  and  British  arms  new  force.  It  even  spurred 
cause  the  French  nation  was  not  ready.  the  slower-moving   Slav   to   the  unexpected 

Germany  has  so  far  won  because  she  knew  success  in  mobilization  which  made  the  in- 
her  own  mind,  from  the  outset,  was  moved  vasion  of  East  Prussia  possible  and  fatal  to 
by  a  national  spirit  quite  as  splendid  in  its  German  plans. 

vigor  as  that  of  the  French  in  1792,  and  had  The  German  spirit  of  nationality  in  the 
over  long  years  subjected  herself  to  a  dis-  very  opening  hours  of  the  struggle  awakened 
cipline  which  the  years  of  her  weakness  and  the  same  opposing  spirit  which  ultimately 
suffering  had  taught  her  was  essential  to  overthrew  Napoleon.  1914  took  on  the 
her  safety  and  then  to  her  larger  success.         character  of  1813,  but  the  French  and  Pnis- 

In  a  year  of  war  Germany  has  taught  the  sians  had  changed  sides.  Yet  behind  this 
world  the  meaning  of  national  organization,  spirit  of  other  races  there  was  no  national 
It  may  prove  to  be  as  enduring  a  lesson,  organization  such  as  Germany  possessed. 
when  the  merely  military  details  are  elim-  There  was  just  the  necessary  strength  to 
inated,  as  the  other  lessons  of  the  French  check  the  flood  at  the  Marne,  and  again  in 
Revolution.  In  this  thing  the  Germans  Flanders  repulse  could  not  be  turned  into 
call  Kultur  the  army  is  but  a  detail,  a  major  decisive  victory,  because  only  the  German 
detail   to-day,   but  one  that  may  vanish   to-  people  had  been  ready. 

morrow  and  leave  the  real  lesson  useful  to  Yet  from  the  day  the  first  German  sol- 
mankind,  dier  set  foot  on  Belgian  soil  to  the  present 

moment  the  consequences  have  been  fatal  to 
IV.  WhKRK  GkRMAXV  Has  FAILFD  (jcrman   plans.      France,   with   the   Belgian 

example  before  her,  saved  herself  and  Europe 

Notwithstanding  her  great  success,  it  is  at  the  Marne.  Serbia  answered  Austrian 
plain  that  the  real  prize  has  so  far,  if  not  tyranny  and  arrogance  by  the  victory  of  the 
permanently,  slipped  through  Germany^s  Jedar.  The  war  took  on  the  character  of  a 
fingers.  What  has  been  the  cause  of  this  war  of  liberation  for  subject  races.  The 
failure?  Why  have  the  most  splendid  army  Balkans  stirred  uneasily.  Italy,  driven  by 
and  the  most  perfect  national  organization,  a  reaction  of  the  Belgian  episode,  moved 
despite  the  most  complete  and  systematic  from  neutrality  to  war.  Rumania,  with  her 
preparation,  missed  a  decision  against  dis-  millions  to  liberate,  is  to-day  almost  on  the 
organized,  if  collectively  stronger,  foes?  edge  of  war,  and  Greece  is  apparently  at.^e 

Plainly  because  German  science  and  Ger-  point  of  casting  her  lot  with  the  Allies  to 
man  foresight  failed  to  reckon  with  the  im-  free  her  fellow  Hellenes  in  Asia  Minor. 
ponderables, — above    all    with    the    national       A    war    between    France    and    Gtrvamoft 
spirit  and  patriotism  of  other  races.  between  Austria  and  Russia,  a  conflict  be- 

The  invasion  of  Belgium  was  not  the  mil-  tween  the  two  sets  of  allies,  would  have  been 
itary  mistake  it  seemed  to  most  of  us  in  the  a  different  thing.  It  would  have  been  one 
opening  days  of  the  war.  The  Belgian  army  more  in  the  long  series  of  European  con- 
did  not  interrupt  German  plans  or  assure  flicts  over  questions  of  power.  In  such  t 
German  defeat,  as  has  been  said  so  often,  conflict  German  success  cannot  be  questioocd 
But  it  did  rouse  the  moral  sense  of  Europe,  and  men  would  have  differed  as  their  lyni- 
It  did  give  to  every  Frenchman,  to  every  pathies  run.  But  instead,  four  great  and 
Englishman,  precisely  that  inspiration  which  two  smaller  states  arc  fighting  two  great 
adds  the  decisive  force  in  close  contests,  powers  and  crumbling  Turkey.  Other 
More  than  all  else  it  explains  the  presence  states  seem,  on  the  point  of  entering  and  the 
of  Italy  in  the  battle-lines  to-day.  It  as-  war  hjis  changed  character  utterly. 
sured  the  presence  of  the  British  in  France  The  Slav,  the  Latin,  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
in  the  opening  days  of  the  war.  differing  in  every  conceivable  fashion,  have 

But  its  effect  upon  the  French  can  hardly  been  brought  into  an  alliance  which  grows 
be  described.  It  gave  a  nation  which  always  closer  rather  than  weakens  with  defeat  and 
needs  the  stimulus  of  a  great  idea  to  fight  delay.  So  far  this  alliance  has  only  availed 
best,  one  of  the  most  deeply  stirring  of  in-  to  hold  back  German  masses  from  their  goal 
centives.  It  united  1792  to  1914  in  the  mind  It  is  not  yet  clear  that  it  will  succeed,  al- 
of  every  soldier  of  the  Republic.  It  enlisted  though  the  great  crisis  is  now  at  hand.  But 
and  continues  to  enlist  neutral  support  and  if  it  does  hold,  this  incongruous  alliance,  it 
neutral  sympathy  for  the  foes  of  Germany,  will  be  because  the  German  has  armed  his 
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possible  foes  with  the  one  weapon  that  could  of  Russian  power  in  the  West.  The  whole 
save  them,  the  weapon  of  national  spirit,  the  purpose  of  the  German  campaign  now  be- 
spirit  that  liberated  Prussia  from  Napoleon,  ginning,  is  to  break  the  two  exterior  railroad 

More  and  more  as  the  terrible  conflict  lines  east  of  Warsaw  and  reach  the  third, 
proceeds  we  are  passing  from  the  stage  of  the  Moscow  line.  Complete  success  would 
the  battle  of  men  to  the  battle  of  ideas,  mean  the  envelopment  and  capture  of  all  the 
More  and  more,  too,  the  conflict  is  talcing  Russian  forces  west  of  the  points  where  the 
on  the  aspect  of  a  battle  of  the  world  against  lines  were  cut,  including  the  masses  defend- 
the  German  and  as  it  progresses  the  world  ing  Warsaw  at  the  Bzura  line, 
is  learning  from  the  Germans  the  secret  of  Less  complete  success  would  mean  the 
their  success, — the  value  of  national  organi-  evacuation  of  Warsaw  and  of  Poland  as  Ga- 
zation.  To  this  extent  the  German  idea  is  licia  was  evacuated.  Germany  would  cap- 
conquering  the  world.  But  the  German  ture  the  line  of  the  Vistula,  take  Warsaw, 
arms  have  so  far  failed,  because  the  German  with  its  bridges,  its  railroads  and  roads,  erect 
idea  enlists  new  enemies  to  replace  conquered  a  rampart  against  new  Russian  drives,  and  be 
hosts  and  the  German  has,  so  far,  failed  to  free  to  send  her  masses  to  Flanders  or 
understand  the  idea,  the  nationalism  of  his  Venetia. 

foes.  Against  such   an  operation   the   Russians 

prepared  before  the  war.    Thus  on  the  north, 
V.     The  New  Drive  on  Warsaw  along  the  Petrograd-Warsaw  railroad,  they 

constructed   the  great    Narew-Bobr-Nicmen 

When  I  closed  my  chronicle  of  military  barrier  of  forts  covering  the  crossings  of  these 
operations  for  the  July  Review  of  Reviews  rivers  and  the  few  roads  and  railways  coming 
the  question  was  still  open  whether  Russia  south  from  East  Prussia.  Kovno,  Ossowctx, 
could  sufficiently  rally  her  forces  to  defend  Novo-Georgiewsk,  Grodno, — these  arc  the 
Lembcrg.  She  failed.  Despite  the  admira-  main  fortresses.  This  is  the  line  that  the 
ble  defensive  line  of  Grodek,  with  its  lakes  Germans  have  attacked  on  frequent  occa- 
and  marshes,  despite  the  patent  stiffening  of  sions,  after  Tannenberg,  after  the  Mazurian 
her  lines,  the  pressure  of  the  German  masses  Lakes,  and  are  now  attacking  north  of  Novo- 
was  still  too  great  to  be  checked  and  the  Rus-  Georgiewsk  and  at  Ossowetz. 
sians,  after  nine  months  of  occupation,  were  To  the  south  the  line  of  the  Kiev- Warsaw 
obliged  to  quit  the  Galician  capital.  Their  railway  is  covered  by  the  Vistula  from  War- 
retreat  was  orderly,  the  "booty"  of  the  vie-  saw  to  Ivangorod,  which  is  a  great  fortrcsi. 
tors  insignificant.  But  the  victory,  the  re-  But  east  of  Ivangorod,  between  the  Vistula 
conquest  of  Galicia,  was  now  practically  and  the  Pinsk  marsh,  is  a  great  unfortified 
complete.  gap,  in  the  center  oif  which  is  the  city  of 

After  this  evacuation  the  Russians  fell  Lublin.  It  was  against  this  gap  that  the  first 
back  to  the  line  of  the  Gnila  Lipa  River,  Austrian  offensive  in  August  was  directed, 
east  of  Lemberg,  were  driven  beyond  this,  and  it  reached  Lublin,  only  to  beat  a  hasty 
and  finally  halted  and  for  the  time  made  retreat  when  the  fall  of  Lemberg  destroyed 
good  their  ground  on  Galician  soil  behind  its  flank  guards. 

the  Zlota  and  the  Dniester  rivers  from  the  Once  Lemberg  had  fallen,  the  Gemun 
Russian  frontier  to  the  Rumanian  boundary,  and  Austrian  masses  were  turned  north  from 
To  all  intents  and  purposes  the  Galician  Jaroslau,  between  the  Bug  and  the  Vistula 
campaign  was  now  over;  a  greater  and  far  rivers,  to  pierce  this  Lublin  gap.  Oiuld 
more  considerable  operation  was  under  way,  they  penetrate  it,  they  would  reach  die  Mos- 
a  new  and  tremendous  drive  at  Warsaw,  a  cow  railroad  at  the  great  Russian  fortified 
real  bid  for  a  decision  which  should  either  camp  at  Brest- Li towsk,  and  this  taken,  Rus* 
eliminate  Russia  permanently  or  at  least  for  sian  retreat  from  Warsaw  would  be  well- 
many  months  from  the  battle-line.  nigh  cut  off  and  the  only  question  would  be 

To  understand  the  strategy  of  this  cam-  whether  the  Russians  could  escape  Think 
paign,  which  is  still  in  its  opening  phase,  it  of  the  Russian  position  in  Poland  as  a  not 
is  necessary  to  glance  at  the  map  of  Western  held  between  the  two  jaws  of  a  gigantic 
Russia.  The  military  position  for  defense  is  cracker,  the  one,  Hindenburg's  army,  opera^ 
determined  by  two  railway  lines.  One  comes  ing  from  the  north,  the  other,  Mackcnaen'i^ 
southwest  from  Petrograd,  the  other  north-  coming  up  from  the  south,  and  die  situatiHi 
west  from  Kiev.  They  meet  at  Warsaw.  A  is  sufficiendy  explained* 
third  line  comes  almost  due  west  from  Mos-  But  the  advantages  of  I  e  Ruasiaii  poaitioi 
cow  to  the  Polish  capital;  it  is  the  life-line  must  now  be  stated.    F     t  of  all  diore  ais 
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the  railroads  parallel 
iaA  behind  the  front, 
which  permit  the  de- 
spatch of  troops  to  any 
direatened  point.  Then 
from  Brest-Li  to  wsk  a 
number  of  lines  radiate 
to  the  sides  of  the  tri- 
angular position,  en- 
abling the  Russians  to 
hold  a  reserve  in  the 
central  point  and  hurry 
it  to  any  exposed  point. 
In  a  word  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  strategic 
railways  possessed  by 
the  Germans  in  the 
Lodz  campaign  are 
now  with  the  Russians. 
In  addition  the  Teu- 
tonic forces  coming 
up  from  the  south  are 
without  any  railway 
transportation.  Once 
they  have  left  the  Cra- 
cow-Lemberg    railroad 

In  Galicia  they  have  to  the  iooo-mile  battle-front  in  western  Russia 

move  north  for  nearly 

a  hundred  miles  over  a  country  destitute  of  bitious  in  the  war.  It  aims  at  a  real  de- 
railways  and  lacking  in  any  hard  roads.  Thus  cision.  If  the  Germans  succeed  Russian 
all  their  ammunition  and  supplies  have  to  be  armies  will  either  be  cut  off  and  captured,  or 
hauled  by  horse  and  automobile  transport,  thrown  back  far  into  Russian  territory.  Rus- 
after  being  transshipped  in  Galicia,  while  the  sia,  so  the  Germans  plainly  believe,  lacks  am- 
Russians  were  able  to  munition  and  reinforce  munition,  lacks  artillery,  her  armies  are  dis- 
their  troops  by  rail  from  their  base.  organized  by  defeat  and  it  is  possible  to  dis- 

In  consequence  the  drive  at  the  Lublin  pose  of  her  for  many  months, 
gaps  has  moved  slowly,  so  slowly  in  fact  In  a  word,  Germany  is  now  attempting 
that  there  seems  to  have  been  a  lack  of  co-  against  Russia  precisely  the  campaign  which 
ordination  between  Austrian  and  German  she  undertook  against  France  in  August 
armies,  one  following  the  Vistula,  the  other,  and  September  and  lost  by  a  narrow  margin 
the  Bug.  Thus  the  Austrians  were  severely  at  the  Marne,  Too  much  importance  can- 
dcfcated  north  of  Krasnik  and  some  thirty  not  be  attached  to  this  campaign,  for  it  repre- 
milcs  south  of  Lublin.  The  Russians  re-  sents  what  may  prove  to  be  the  supreme  Ger- 
port  the  capture  of  28,000  prisoners  here  man  bid  for  complete  success  in  the  Great 
and  the  temporary  halt  of  the  advance.  War,     It  is  on  the  success  of  this  gigantic 

But  not  even  Petrograd  believes  the  halt  offensive  that  German  newspapers  are  basing 
more    than    temporary.      Meantime    on    the   their  forecasts  of  peace  in  the  fall,  peace  with 
north  the  Germans  are  assailing  Ossowetz,   German  triumph. 
have  taken  Przasnysz,  north  of  Novo-Georgi- 

ewsk,  fifty  miles  from  Warsaw,  and  at  the  VI.    THE  FRENCH  OFFENSIVE 

same  time  are  pushing  an  advance  beyond  the 

NiciMn  toward  Riga,  that  is,  parallel  with  In  my  last  review  I  dealt  very  summarily 
the  Petrograd- Warsaw  railroad  and  to  the  with  the  French  operations  about  Arras. 
west  of  it.  Patently  this  points  to  an  ulti-  Later  reports  make  it  clear  now  that  this 
mate  enveloping  attack  upon  the  Petrograd  was  the  most  ambitious  attempt  yet  made  in 
line  north  of  the  barrier  line  of  forts.  the  West  to  break  the  German  lines.    On  a 

Though  still  in  its  opening  stages,  the  new  front  of  some  twenty  miles,  but  centering 
attcra  campaign  is  in  the  minds  of  all  mili-  about  the  Lorette  hills  and  the  little  vil- 
taiy  obacrven  die  most  considerable  and  am-  lages    of    Carency,    Ablain,    Souchez,    the 
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French,  under  General  Foch,  the  great  now  passed  the  quarter-million  mark, — Brit- 
French  strategist  who  won  the  Marne,  threw  ish  troops  were  powerless  to  render  efficient 
a  great  army  in,  amounting  to  more  than  a  aid.  To  this  chagrin  there  was  presently 
quarter  of  a  million  men,  so  the  Germans  added  the  consternation  incident  to  learning 
insist.  In  addition  they  gathered  the  great-  that  there  were  still  less  than  half  a  million 
est  concentration  of  artillery  yet  seen  in  the  British  troops  on  the  continent.  Kitchener's 
West  and  opened  their  drive  by  a  tremendous  "million"  had  not  materialized.  It  was  still 
artillery  attack.  France  who   was  doing  the   real   work   in 

The  purpose  of  the  attack  was  plain.  Prac-  the  West. 
tically  all  the  reserves  of  the  Germans  had  In  mid-July  a  German  offensive  broke  out 
been  sent  to  the  East.  The  army  of  the  in  the  Argonne  about  Verdun,  resulted  in  a 
Crown  Prince  of  Bavaria  was  barely  ade-  material  but  not  a  decisive  advance,  and  was 
quate  to  defend  the  line  before  the  city  of  identified  by  French  writers  as  one  more  bid 
Lens.  There  was  a  chance  that  the  French  of  the  Crown  Prince's  army  for  the  invest- 
might  break  this  line  and  a  break  would  ex-  ment  of  Verdun.  Confused  fighting  here, 
pose  the  whole  German  position  from  the  not  yet  ended,  brought  terrific  losses,  but 
Somme  and  the  Oise  to  the  Argonne.  Com-  late  in  July  there  was  nothing  to  indicate 
plete  success  would  have  compelled  a  Ger-  that  the  Germans  had  made  real  progress. 
man  retreat  to  the  Belgian  frontier.  Local  A  similar  attack  around  the  St.  Mihiel  sali- 
success  would  put  the  French  in  control  of  ent,  possibly  coordinated  with  the  former 
the  dominating  ground  west  of  Lens,  the  and  intended  to  complete  the  encirclement  of 
eastern  end  of  the  ridge  that  comes  east  from  the  fortresses  of  Verdun  from  the  South,  was 
the  Channel  to  the  plain  about  Lens.  equally  unsuccessful  despite  local  gains. 

The  local  success  the  French  won.  At  the  A  French  success  in  Akace,  culminating 
high-water  mark  of  their  advance  they  in  the  capture  of  the  town  of  Metzeral  in  the 
cleared  the  Arras-Bethune  highway,  while  Fecht  Valley  west  of  Munster  and  on  the 
they  occupied  permanently  the  heights  which  road  to  Colmar,  completes  the  western  op- 
the  Germans  had  held  and  fortified  for  many  erations.  The  French  success  here  was  bril- 
months.  Near  Arras  they  took  the  famous  liant,  but  without  more  than  local  meaning. 
Labyrinth,  which  the  Germans  had  worked  On  the  whole  French  effort  was  more  sue- 
on  also  for  many  months.  But  they  were  cessful  than  in  many  months,  but, — perhaps 
checked  before  they  penetrated  the  main  Ger-  mainly  owing  to  British  failure  to  assist,^ 
man  line.  The  efforts  of  the  British  to  the  brought  no  permanent  results  and  entailed 
north,  about  La  Bassee,  to  exercise  helpful  terrible  casualties.  The  deadlock  in  the 
pressure  failed  with  tremendous  losses  owing  West  was  not  broken  and  German  reinforce* 
to  the  shortage  of  artillery.  Souchez  was  re-  ments  were  presently  sent  to  imperilled 
taken.  The  German  line  had  held  again  as  points,  while  German  counter-offensives  com- 
at  St.  Mihiel,  in  the  Champagne,  and  at  manded  French  attention. 
Ypres.  The  French  had  scored  the  greatest  Once  more  Germany  demonstrated  that 
gain  of  the  several  offensives,  "nibbles,"  but  she  could  hold  in  the  West  while  conducting 
it  had  been  merely  local.  a  grand  offensive  in  the  East.    Russia's  allies 

The  losses  in  this  fight  were  terrific.     A  failed  utterly  to  relieve  her  while  she  faced 
German  estimate  of  French  casualties  fixes  a  crisis  that   daily  grew  more   terrible  m 
them  at  74,000.    This  may  be  excessive.   But  possibilities. 
Americans  will   recall  that  in  the  advance 

from  the  Rapidan  to  Cold  Harbor,  Grant,  VII.     SOUTHWEST  AFRICA 

in  a  shorter  time  and  with  a  far  smaller  army, 

lost  55,000  men.  As  to  the  German  loss,  the  In  July  the  progress  of  the  Anglo-Frendi 
French  assert  it  was  greater,  the  Germans  campaign  at  the  Dardanelles  was  small,  but 
that  it  was  much  less.  But  their  commander  for  the  first  time  gave  some  promise  of  ulti- 
in  an  interview  printed  in  American  news-  mate  success.  A  slight  but  unmistakable 
papers  conceded  that  it  was  heavy  and  the  weakening  of  Turkish  resistance  was  record- 
French  reported  a  larger  capture  of  men  and  ed  in  trenches  gained  and  prisoners  captuicd. 
guns  than  at  any  time  since  the  Marne.  But  the  real  circumstance  was  the  action  of 

The  bitterest  part  of  the  thing  to  the  Brit-  Rumania  in  holding  up  the  transport  of 
ish  was  that  had  their  army  been  able  to  co-  ammunition  from  Germany  to  her  TufUdi 
operate  there  might  have  been  a  really  con-  ally.  The  protest  of  the  German  pren^  At 
siderable  if  not  dedsive  success.  But  despite  frank  recognition  that  thia  actioa  proiniied 
the  enormous  casualties, — the  British  loss  had  the  fall  of  Constantinopki— these  were  aff*    i 
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nificant  circumstances,  while  the  world  ac-  In^this  struggle  Germany  lost  a  colony  of 
ccptcd  it  as  a  promise  of  Rumanian  imita-  more  than  320,000  square  miles, — half  again 
tion  of  the  Italian  example.  as  large  as  the  Fatherland.    Since  it  was  con- 

By  contrast  the  first  official  report  of  Gen-  quered  by  colonial  troops  there  could  be  no 
cral  Ian  Hamilton  revealed  an  initial  bun-  possibility  that  it  would  be  regained.  As  our 
gling  and  slaughter  that  contributed  to  the  own  American  colonials  would  not  consent 
general  depression  in  Britain.  Fourteen  to  the  return  of  Quebec  to  France,  once  it 
thousand  men  killed,  wounded,  and  captured  was  captured  and  the  peril  of  border  war- 
in  the  landing  operations,  a  total  casualty  fare  abolished,  the  colonials  of  the  Union 
list  of  nearly  43,000  for  the  British  alone,  of  South  Africa  are  certain  to  insist  that 
a  loss  far  exceeding  that  of  the  Crimean  this  danger  to  their  peace  and  safety  remain 
War,  was  an  evidence  of  the  cost  of  an  ex-  abolished.  Precisely  in  the  same  way  the 
pedition  which  has  been  frankly  sent  too  Australians  had  taken  New  Guinea  and 
late,  if  it  should  have  been  sent  at  all,  and  Samoa,  the  islands  of  the  Southern  Pacific, 
was  still,  despite  Winston  Churchill's  boast-  Japan  had  taken  Kiao-chau.  More  than  half 
ful  declarations,  far  from  real  triumph.         a  million  square  miles  are  thus  permanently 

•With  the  progress  of  events  in  the  Near  lost  to  Germany. 
East  I  shall  deal  in  the  next  monthly  review.  In  addition  Togoland  had  been  seized  in 
Here  and  now,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  the  opening  days  of  the  war  and  July  brought 
note  an  event  which  bore  eloquent  testimony  news  of  the  success  of  Anglo-French  forces 
to  the  helplessness  of  Germany  beyond  the  in  beating  down  the  remnant  of  German  re- 
scas  and  the  complete  self-delusion  of  Ger-  sistance  in  that  Kamerun  which  had  been 
man  dreams  that  British  colonies  would  rise  expanded  at  French  expense  in  the  Agadir 
to  resist  the  mother  country  and,  particularly  time.  Only  German  East  Africa  remained, 
in  South  Africa,  that  British  dominion  would  the  best  colony,  but  at  the  mercy  of  any 
cease.  The  surrender  of  the  last  armed  force  subsequent  attack  of  a  South  African 
of  Germans  in  German  Southwest  Africa  in  expedition.  And  this  East  Africa  is  the 
the  third  week  of  July  to  an  expeditionary  sole  barrier  to  the  realization  of  Cecil 
army  led  by  Botha,  the  famous  Boer  general,  Rhodes'  dream  of  the  "all-red"  Cape-to- 
laid  at  rest  all  these  hopes.     Indeed,  in  ac-  Cairo. 

knowledging  the  British  official  congratula-  Once  more,  as  in  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV 
tions  sent  on  his  success,  Botha  expressed  his  and  Napoleon,  Great  Britain  was  success- 
hope  soon  to  lead  his  victorious  command  to  fully  sweeping  the  world  clear  of  the  colonies 
European  victories.  of  her  rival.     She  was  answering  the  chal- 

The  German  colony  of  Southwest  Africa  lenge  of  the  Kaiser,  who  had  said  that  Ger- 
was  the  first  and  most  expensive  of  German  man  future  was  on  the  seas.  Even  the  Dar- 
colonial  experiments.  It  had  cost  a  long  na-  danelles  operation  was  in  fact  an  attack  upon 
tive  war,  thousands  of  lives,  and  millions  of  a  German  colony,  for  to  this  estate  Turkey 
marks.  In  the  German  scheme  it  was  the  had  now  been  reduced.  The  long  dispute 
foundation  of  a  colonial  edifice  which  was  to  over  the  Bagdad  railroad  was  finding  fruit 
extend  to  the  Congo  and  the  headwaters  of  in  a  British  expedition  pushing  north  up  the 
the  Niger  and  include  all  of  the  Union  of  Euphrates  toward  Bagdad.  German  influ- 
South  Africa.  It  had  been  the  base  of  Ger-  cnce,  political  and  commercial,  in  Turkey 
man  intrigue  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  was  the  target  of  British 
and,  in  the  early  rising  of  De  Wet  and  Bey-  effort. 

crs,  there  seemed  promise  that  German  hope  It  will  be  recalled  that  in  her  long  fight 
might  be  realized  and  South  Africa  lost  to  with  France  England,  with  her  continental 
the  British  Empire.  But  Botha  had  prevent-  allies,  never  succeeded  in  doing  more  than 
ed  all  this.  Ail  save  a  few  of  his  old-time  limiting  French  advance  in  Europe,  but, 
Boer  comrades  followed  him.  The  rebellion  while  France  at  home  survived  the  strife  in- 
was  crushed,  a  strong  army  was  raised  and  tact,  her  two  empires  of  America  and  India 
sent  under  his  command  across  the  Orange  were  lost.  The  parallel  is  sufficiently  good 
River,  and  it  became  thereafter  only  a  ques-  to  attract  attention  to  the  latest  colonial  war, 
tion  of  wne  until  the  feeble  German  forces  the  newest  manifestation  of  British  world 
ahould  succumb.  vision  and  policy. 
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IN  RECONQUERED  CALICIA:    ALGTREANS  TRANSPORTING  BALED  HAY  FROM  THE  RELDS  TO  SUPPLY  DEPOT:) 


WARSAW.  TW:  PRINCIPAL  OBJECTIVE  OF  THE  GREAT  GERMAN  DRIVE  IN  TIC  EAST 
(Silualcd  on  the  left  bank  <if  (he  VistuI:.  River,  the  hi^tnric  capital  of  Poland  i*  fimcd  not  obIt  (or  it 
jcal  aclvanl,iKi'»,  rommtTcc.  aixl  k-aniiii^.  hut  v,iih  il'^  AKxa.iJcr  citadel,  and  Sliwicki  fort  drfcndiBf  lb 
Iec  acri.M  Ihi-  rivvr.  it  i.  ali.,  thr  ihi.f  riiiliiary  strmghiilH  of  Poland.  Tbt  c\tj  hai  Iwcii  lucccuinlr  «*«• 
Sweden.  Kiiss:a.  Priissi.i.  ami  .\iislrla.  oeciiiiieil  by  .Napoleon's  Iroopi  in  1601,  uid  capiund  br  Bum'  ' 
S.  In  ihc  century  since,  WarsdH'  has  often  been  the  aecne  of  violenl  poUttal  diMtutancct,  uukt« 
3,  and  bloud^hedj 


VENIZELOS:  PILOT  OF  GREATER 
GREECE 

BY  T.  LOTHROP  STODDARD 

THE  resounding  triumph  of  Mr.  Veni-  Turks"  being  then  high  in  the  world's 
zelos  in  the  Greek  elections  of  mid-June  favor),  Greece  opposed,— pronunciamentos! 
and  his  approaching  resumption  of  that  leader-  It  mattered  not  that  the  program  of  the  Mil- 
ship  of  the  Greek  nation  which  he  laid  down  itary  League  was  free"  frorh  profeTsional 
after  his  "disagreement  with  King  Constan-  egoism  and  denoted  a  general  attack  on 
tine  in  early  March,  focus  attention  upon  one  corruption,  sinecures,  softness,  weakness  in 
of  the  most  interesting  figures  of  our  time,  every  department  of  public  life;  that  the 
Indeed.  Mr.  Venizelos  has  been  in  the  public  creed  of  these  new  Spartans  was  "Deeds,  not 
eye  for  a  number  of  years.  The  world  is  Words."  To  the  Western  world,  especially 
still  amazed  at  the  astound-  the  "Libera!"  philhellenic 
ing.  national  revival  which  world,  an  army  revolt 
took'pldcc  in  Greece  during  meant  jingo  militansm.  Ac- 
the' three  short  years  from  cordingly,  the  gloomiest 
1909  to  1912,  and  all  com-  prophecies  prevailed,  and 
petent  observers  agree  that  Greece,  likened  to  a  Central 
for  this  "almost  miraculous  American  republic,  was  sad- 
transfonnation  Venizelos  is  ly  mourned  as  lost  beyond 
primarily  responsible.  redemption. 

In   the  autumn  of   1909  Of   course  it  was  quite 

Greece      seemed      literally  true  that  Hellas  was  facing 

doomed.       The     disastrous  the   supreiiie   crisis   of  ■  h*r 

Turk&h  war  of   1897  had  destiny.        Liberal      critics 

appaielitly  done  nothing  to  were  undoubtedly  too  pessi- 

roB«e_the   nation    from    its  mistic,    for    the    Greece   of 

chaotic     impotence.      Year  .  1909  was  in  such  an  inex- 

by     year     the     meaningless  tricable     tangle     that     the 

squabbles   of    corrupt    poli-  sword  alone  could  cut  the 

ticians    had    grown    fiercer,  Gordian    knot.    '  Neverth'e- 

and  party  life  was  becoming  less,    the    remedy    was    an 

more    and    more    a    sordid  heroic    one,    which    would 

ttnig^e     for     place      and  either    kill    or    cure,     and 

picfemwnL     Every  branch  which  would  certainly  kill 

of   the^  administration   was  if  the  cure  were  long  de- 

bqiMTimnbcd  with  cor  nip-  layed.        For     a     modern 

two    and    nepotism.     The         "«-  eleutmehios  vknuelos  State  the  prolonged  rule  of 

army '  was  patently  degcn-  an  anonymous,  unconstitu- 

enitif^  if  not  absolutely  disintegrating.    For-  tional  military  camarilla  is  bound  to  be  fatal ; 

c^.tK^'<7  w^^^'^^Iucted  with  a  combination  no    matter    how    high-minded    the   original 

of  bom.but.and  crass  ineptitude  which  had  leaders  may  be  it  will  soon  generate  a  spirit  of 

jigtt  drawn  down  from  Turkey  a  stinging  re-  fanatic  chauvinism  or  brutal  tyranny  which 

IibK  bo    which    disorganized,    semi-bankrupt  must  lead  straight  to  ruin.     The  stern  pa- 

Hdift'could  only  bow.    The  popular  fury  at  triotism  of   the   Military   League   may  have 

4^  cn^ntng  humiliation  led  to  an  uprising  been  necessarj'  to  break  the  spell  of  factious 

.  ■!.  the*  army  which,  under  the  title  of  the  corruption,  but  unless  it  speedily  effaced  itself 

"MOitarr   I^eague,"  ousted   the   government  before  the  constructive  civilian  statesman  who 

of  the  day  and  took  control  of  the  country,  should   canalize   the   rising  tide   within  safe 

To   Western   observers,    friends   and    foes  constitutional  bounds,  this  tide  would  become 

alike,  this  seemed  the  beginning  of  the  end.  a  raging,  destructive  flood  which  would  leave 

In  face  of  renascent  Slavdom  and  a  rejuve-  the  land  worse  off  than  before.     Fortunately 

natcd     Otwman     Empire,     (the     "Young  the  patriotic  heads  of  the  Military  League 
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felt  the  necessity  and  saw  the  man.     This  the  people  the  truth;  told  it  in  the  fewest 
man  was  Mr.  Venizelos.  possible  words  and  frequently  with  the  great- 

est possible  unpalatability.    If  he  felt  a  demand 
FROM  CRETE  TO  ATHENS  j^  ^e  impossible  he  Said  No,  and  that  no  was 

Eleutherios   Venizelos   was   born   on    the  final.    The  people  had  their  choice  of  bowing 

Island   of   Crete   in   the  year    1864,  of   an  to  Venizelos*  decision  or  getting  rid  of  Veni- 

ancient  family  which,  according  to  tradition,  zelos.     Many  superficial  observers  predicted 

descended    from    the    medieval    Dukes    of  the  latter  alternative.     They  were  wrong. 

Athens.      Equipped  with   a  good  education  Venizelos  was   the  incarnation  of   all   that 

gained    in    both    Greece    and    Switzerland,  Young  Greece  had  longed  and  striven  to  be, 

Venizelos  presently  plunged  into  the  mael-  and  when  the  Greek  people  listened  to  his 

Strom  of  Cretan  politics,  and  by  the  beginning  terse,  stem  truths,  stripped  of  all  the  rhetoric 

of  the  present  century  he  was  recognized  as  and  sophistry  with  which  they  had  been  so 

the  strong  man  of  the  "Great  Greek  Island,"  long  beguiled,  they  knew  that  he  was  right, 

both  in  peace  and  war.     It  was,  therefore,  that   he    was   the   leader   of    their    dreams. 

with   a  high-established   reputation   that  he  Wherefor,    when   Venizelos   ^>oke   the   un- 

ar rived  at  Athens  towards  the  close  of  1909,  tamed  Athenian  democracy  was  silent,  and 

invited    thither   not   only   by   the    Military  the  more  unpleasant  things  he  said  the  more 

League  but   also  by   the  veteran   politician  it  worshipped  him, — because  it  knew  that  he 

Dragoumis,   the   solidest  and  least  compro-  spoke  the  truth.    The  Cretan  deputies,  Veni- 

mised  figure  of  Greek  parliamentary  life  at  zelos'  own  folk,  tried  to  force  their  way  into 

that  time.  the  national  assembly.     It  was  the  dream  of 

every  Hellene,  notably  of  Venizelos  himself, 

A  NEW  PILOT  FOR  THE  NATION  (hat  those  Cretans  should  sit  there.     But  at 

The  strong  hand  of  the  new  pilot  was  in-  the  moment  it  meant  a  Turkish  war  and  de- 
stantly  manifest  in  the  course  of  the  ship  of  fiance  to  the  will  of  Europe.  Venizelos  drew 
state.  Nominally  Dragoumis  was  at  the  a  cordon  of  troops  about  the  House,  repulsed 
helm,  but  everyone  knew  who  was  laying  the  the  Cretans,  deported  them  from  the  oountiy. 
course,  and  an  immense  sigh  of  relief  and  And  Athens  applauded, 
confidence  rose  from  the  harassed  country. 

Difficulties  previously  threatening  were  **^^«  showing  made  by  grbbcb  in  rniT 
smoothed  away  as  if  by  magic    Factious  poli-  Balkan  war 

ticians  were  either  reconciled .  or  sharply  Then,  for  nearly  three  yearsi  Greeoe 
brought  to  book.  The  Military  League  dropped  out  of  sight.  Tlie  gieat  world  was 
(afforded  a  graceful  exit  from  the  political  far  too  engrossed  with  giant  intematiooal 
arena)  dissolved,  its  ablest  leaders  being  crises  and  local  turmoib  to  heed  what  was 
taken  into  the  cabinet.  The  faulty  constitu-  passing  in  the  little  capital  beside  dbe  Efean 
tion  was  amended,  especially  by  the  insertion  Sea.  Suddenly,  in  the  autunm  of  1912,  the 
of  a  clause  enabling  the  employment  of  for-  Balkan  tempest  broke.  How  would  the 
eigners  in  the  public  service,  thus  making  Christian  States  conduct  themselves  in  thdr 
possible  the  turning  over  of  the  army  and  supreme  struggle  with  the  hereditaiy  Turk- 
navy  to  French  and  English  expert  commis-  ish  enemy?  That  Bulgaria  would  do  well 
sions  for  thoroughgoing  reform,  while  these  everybody  agreed,  but  concerning  Gmoe 
same  reforms  were  in  turn  made  materially  many  even  in  philhellenic  circles,  remember^ 
realizable  by  large  European  loans  easily  ing  1897  and  1909,  had  their  serious  dodbCf. 
floated  now  that  Western  bankers  saw  that  A  few  weeks  later  these  forebodings  were  eo- 
Greece  was  in  safe  hands  and  on  the  road  to  tirely  dispelled.  Three  short  years  of  Van- 
recover}'.  zelos  had  resulted  in  a  New  Greece.    The 

,,,„  tragi-comedy  of  1897  was  not  repeated.  The 

HIS  LEADERSHIP  accepted  17  k         jt?      r  u  ^  l.    jj  ^  • 

French  and  English  experts  had  done  dwir 
Most  significant  of  all,  however,  was  the  work  well,  and  the  Hellenic  forces  were 
hold  acquired  by  Venizelos  over  the  Greek  transformed  in  both  spirit  and  peiiommce. 
people.  The  Athenian  democracy  has  not  Of  course  they  did  not  accomplish  the  pus- 
changed  much  since  Cleon's  day,  and  before  digies  which  enthusia*^  would  luive  vs  fcfr 
Venizelos  noAIinister  had  dared  pit  his  re-  lieve,  but,  in  both  t  iki  n  warS|  llieGnek 
solve  against  its  tumultuous  disapproval.  But  armies  showed  a  u  wiftitiiMfjlf^  cf- 
the  Athenians  now  found  themselves  con-  ficiency  and  r  a  "vest  of  aaceWB 
fronted  with  an  iron  will  unshaken  by  the  which  left  Gree  wi^|>tnt  Ae  h^ 
loudest  shoutings  of  the  mob.    Venizelos  told  ing  Balkan  State. 
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AN  INTERNATIONAL  FIGURE  an4  sclf-intcrest  alike  seemed  beckoning  along 

.         .  ,     ,         ,                          ,                 ,  the  same  path,  and  the  Balkan  States  accord- 

Astonished  at  these  unexpected  events,  the  -^     ^^-^^^^  ^j^,^  pro-Ally  sentiment  from 

world     asked     the    explanation,    and    when  i  4.q'pj,j 
Greece   immediately  answered,   "Venizelos," 

all  eyes  were  turned  upon  this  new  man.    He  Greece  and  the  allies 

bore  the  scrutiny  well.    At  the  London  Con-  This  was  particularly  true  of  Greece.    On 

ferencc  of   1912  his  diplomatic  insight  won  one  member  of  the  Grand  Alliance,   to  be 

golden   opinions  from  all  observers,   and  at  sure,   Greece  could  hardly  look  with  favor, 

the   Peace   Conference  of   Bucharest  at  the  Russia,   the  champion  of   Slavism,  has  long 

close  of  the  Second  Balkan  War  he  displayed  been   Hellenism^s  covert   foe,   and  her  open 

a  statesmanlike  moderation  which,   if  acted  determination    to    get    Constantinople    must 

upon,  might  have  resulted  in  better  Greco-  have  awakened  very  mixed  emotions  in  Hel- 

Bulgarian     relations     to-day.       During    the  lenic   breasts    regarding    the   Allied    assaults 

Greco-Turkish    crisis   which    threatened    the  upon  the  Dardanelles.     For  Constantinople, 

Near  East  with  a  fresh  conflagration  during  with  its  great  Greek  population,  is  the  crux 

the  greater  part  of  the  year  1914,  Venizelos  of  that  imperial  dream  compounded  of  the 

showed  a  happy  combination  of  tact  and  firm-  glories  of  ancient  Hellas  and  the  medieval 

ness  which  ended  by  averting  a  Greco-Turk-  Byzantine    Empire    known    as    the    "Great 

ish  clash  for  the  moment  and  for  what  then  Idea"; — the    welding   of    the    Balkans    and 

appeared  to  be  the  near  future.  Asia  Minor  into  a  Greek  Empire  which  shall 

win  the  whole  Near  East  for  Hellenism. 

IHE  GREAT  WAR  REACHES  THE  NEAR  EAST  Nevertheless,    however    menacing    Russia 

But  scarcely  had  this  storm-cloud  been  dis-  might  be  for  the  realization  of  Hellenism's 
sipated  when  the  mighty  tempest  of  the  Great  ultimate  aspirations,  fear  of  the  Muscovite 
War  broke  over  Europe  and  presently  spread  and  sorrow  over  Constantinople  were  in 
to  the  Near  East  with  Turkey's  entrance  into  most  Greek  hearts  counteracted  by  sympathy 
the  struggle  at  the  beginning  of  November,  for  the  other  Allied  Powers  and  apprehen- 
1914.  All  those  problems  which  Venizelos  sion  at  the  prospects  of  a  triumph  of  the 
had  so  fondly  hoped  were  long  adjourned  Allies'  enemies.  To  France  and  England 
rose  quivering  for  solution,  and  the  little  Bal-  Greece  was  bound  by  many  ties  of  sympathy 
kan  peoples,  exhaiisted  by  their  recent  con-  and  gratitude.  These  two  nations  had  been 
flicts  though  they  were,  saw  their  destinies  the  prime  architects  of  Greece's  national  ex- 
flung  into  th^  boiling  cauldron  of  a  world-  istence  and  had  always  shown  themselves  her 
war.  Awed  by  this  death-grapple  of  titans  friends.  On  the  other  side,  Germany  alone 
beside  whom  they  themselves  were  but  pyg-  had  proven  herself  well  disposed  to  Greece, 
mies,  the  Balkan  peoples  sat  watching  the  Austria  had  long  coveted  as  the  goal  of  her 
dread  melee,  eager  to  share  in  the  rich  spoils  eastern  "Drang"  Salonika,  the  apple  of  the 
of  victor}',  yet  chilled  by  the  knowledge  that  Greek  eye,  while  Turkey,  the  hereditary  foe, 
a  single  miscalculation  might  mean  national  menaced  Hellenism  throughout  Asia  Minor 
death.  with  destruction.     Lastly,  Bulgaria,  burning 

It  was  this  inability  to  pick  the  winner  for  revenge  since  the  late  Balkan  wars,  and 
which  kept  Balkan  public  opinion  fairly  solid  inconsolable  over  lost  Macedonia,  stood  in  the 
for  present  neutrality  during  the  first  six  closest  relations  to  both  the  Teutonic  Powers 
months  of  the  Great  War.  But,  toward  the  and  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
close  of  winter,  this  neutrality  was  subjected  Such  was  the  situation  when  high  temp- 
to  an  unparalleled  strain.  In  mid-February  tation  came  to  Greece.  As  the  February 
a  great  Anglo-French  fleet,  the  mightiest  days  sped  by  it  became  increasingly  clear  that 
armada  of  modern  times,  attacked  the  Dar-  the  Allied  armada  could  not  batter  a  way 
dandles.  This  was  touching  the  very  heart  through  the  Dardanelles;  that  an  army  was 
of  the  Eastern  question.  If  the  Straits  were  needed  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  dread- 
forced  and  Constantinople  fell,  the  whole  noughts  and  to  consolidate  their  gains.  Now 
vast  Ottoman  heritage  would  lie  at  the  Allies'  Allied  troops  were  none  too  plenty  in  the 
feet,  to  be  disposed  of  at  their  good  will  and  Levant  and  could  ill  be  spared  from  the  bat- 
pleasure.  Things  looked  very  well  for  the  tlefields  of  the  West.  Accordingly,  Allied 
Allies  during  those  February  days,  when  Dar-  diplomacy  cast  about  to  remedy  this  defect 
dandles  forts  crumbled  beneath  the  Yain  of  by  bringing  new  recruits  to  their  banner. 
dreadnought  shells  and  Russia's  hosts  breasted  And  Greece  seemed  the  most  likely  possibility. 
the  Carpathian  mountain  crests  and  looked  Next  door  to  the  scene  of  action,  bitterly 
down  upon  the  plains  of  Hungary.     Safety  hostile  to  Turkey  and  well  disposed  towards 
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England  and  France,  her  sympathies  were  of  course,  a  price  far  above  what  Greece  was 
primed  by  her  self-interest.  For  the  whole  willing  to  pay;  nevertheless,  Venizelos  at- 
Egean  shore  of  Asia  Minor  is  thickly  peopled  tempted  to  compromise,  agreeing  to  waive 
by  Greeks  eager  to  follow  their  island  neigh-  the  Greek  veto  on  Serbian  cessions  of  Mace- 
bors  into  union  with  the  Hellenic  Kingdom,  donian  territory  as  the  reward  of  Bulgarian 
Such  was  the  bait  held  out  to  Greece  by  Allied  neutrality,  and  further  offering  to  cede 
diplomacy,  and  Venizelos  promptly  accepted  Kavalla  and  Drama  if  Bulgaria  would  join 
on  principle,  offering  Greek  armies  for  the  Greece  in  a  common  attack  upon  the  Otto- 
Dardanelles  campaign  in  return  for  an  Allied  man  Empire.  Here,  however,  Venizelos  en- 
promise  of  a  broad  slice  of  Asia  Minor  countered  a  double  obstacle.  Bulgaria  ab- 
stretching  from  a  point  just  south  of  the  solutely  refused  to  consider  these  terms,  while 
Dardanelles  right  athwart  Asia  Minor  to  the  Greece  itself  pronounced  emphatically  against 
southern  coast  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  any  Macedonian  cessions  to  Bulgaria  what- 
This  area  would  double  the  size  of  the  ex-  ever.  The  passions  roused  by  the  late  Balkan 
isting  Kingdom  of  Greece  and,  under  good  wars  are  shared  by  all  the  Balkan  peoples, 
government,  would  ultimately  support  sev-  and  if  the  Bulgarian  hates  the  Greek,  the 
cral  million  inhabitants.  Greek  hates  the  Bulgarian  with  equal  in- 
The  prospect  was  for  Greek  patriots  an  in-  tensity.  An  English  student  of  Balkan 
toxicating  one,  but  it  was  open  to  two  serious  affairs  did  not  exaggerate  when  he  recently 
objections.  The  first  of  these  was  the  atti-  wrote,  "the  hatred  of  the  Greek  for  the 
tude  of  Bulgaria.  As  a  result  of  the  Second  Bulgar  is  something  phenomenal,  surpassing 
Balkan  War  Greece  and  Serbia  seized  in  bitterness  all  other  race-hatreds  in  the 
Macedonia   and    divided    it   between    them,  world." 

But  Macedonia  is,  to  Bulgaria,  the  sum  of       Venizelos  accordingly  found  that  most  of 

all  her  hopes.    For  it  she  fought  the  Balkan  his    colleagues,    including    Mr.    Gounaris, 

wars,  deprived  of  it  she  nurses  an  unappeas-  (after    Venizelos    Greece's    most    respected 

able  grief,   an  unslaked  thirst  for  revenge,  statesman),  were  quite  unfavorable  to  his 

Greece  and  Serbia  know  this  well  and  ever  proposed  sacrifices.    As  to  the  trend  of  Greek 

since  the  late  Balkan  conflict  they  have  been  public  opinion  on  the  matter,  that  was  plain 

in  close  alliance  against  Bulgaria,  mutually  enough.      Professor   Andreades,    recognized 

guaranteeing  their  respective  Macedonian  ter-  throughout  the  world  as  Greece's  most  bril- 

ritories  and  promising  not  to  cede  any  part  liant  savant,  undoubtedly  voiced  the  feelingi 

of  Macedonia  to  Bulgaria  without  common  of  the  vast  majority  of  his  compatriots  whoi 

consent.     So  long  as  peace  reigned  in  the  he  passionately  condemned  all  plans  of  terri- 

Balkans  this  afforded  them  ample  security,  torial  concession  to  Bulgaria.    "No  compio- 

but  since  the  outbreak  of  the  Grreat  War  mises  of  the  kind  suggested,"  he  writes,  ^Cifl 

Serbia  had  been  worn  to  a  shadow  in  her  be  acceptable  to  Greece.    It  would  result  in 

struggle   against  Austria,   and   Greece  was  an  impossible  frontier,  and  a  fresh  war  for 

thus  left  alone  in  face  of  the  implacable  Bui-  the  possession  of  Salonika  would  only  be  a 

garian  foe.     Accordingly,  when  the  Greek  matter  of  a  few  years."     He  expressly  ooQ- 

General   Staff  was  informed  of  Venizelos'  demns  the  acquisition  of  Asiatic  territories  at 

negotiations  with  the  Allied  Powers,  it  de-  the  price  of  Macedonian  sacrifices.    ''Greece 

dared  unanimously  that  a  Dardanelles  cam-  could  only  accept  it  (Asia  Minor)  on  one 

paign     was     impossible     unless     Bulgaria's  condition, — not  to  be  forced  to  give  up  her 

quiescence  was  first  secured;  that  the  whole  strategic    frontier    bordering    on    Bulgaria; 

Greek  army  was  none  too  strong  for  the  task  otherwise  she  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  coal- 

of  guarding  Macedonia  from  Bulgarian  in-  ition  of  Bulgaria  and  the  Power  holding  die 

vasion  and  that  to  divert  a  large  part  of  it  interior  of  Asia  Minor, — it  would  be  to  o£kr 

overseas  would  be  to  court  disaster.  poison  in  a  golden  cup." 

NEGOTIATIONS  WITH  BULGARIA  GREEK  VERSUS  ITALIAN  AMBITIONS 

Venizelos  thereupon  approached  Bulgaria,  Furthermore,  serious  though  the  Bulgariaii 

and  was  told  that  Bulgaria  would  remain  difficulty  might  be,  it  was  not  die  only  ob- 

neutral  if  Serbia  would  cede  most  of  her  stacle  to  the  realization  of  Greece's  Anatk 

Macedonian  conquests  while  Greece  should  dream.     The  Allies  had  many  irons  in  die 

yield  those  rich  Egean  coast  districts  Kav-  diploniatic  fire,  and            i  cry  moment  when 

alia,   Drama,   and   Serres  which   stretch  so  they  were  angling          C  edc  nqiport  dMf 

provokingly  eastwards,  cutting  off  the  Bui-  were  no  less  assidu          oo  t^aag  Itdj.  Nmr 

garian  hinterland  from  the  sea.    This  was,  it  was  obvious  duic  ix  i        wit  to  linm  Wr 
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internal  difficulties  and  flout  her  traditional  quired  army  to  the  Dardanelles  even  at  the 

Teutonic  allies  she  would  have  to  be  paid  a  risk  of   Bulgarian   attack,   and  should   trust 

high  price.    And  this  looked  bad  for  Greece,  entirely  to  Anglo-French  gratitude.     Faced 

since,    throughout   the  Near   East,    Hellenic  by    this   sharp    difference   of   opinion,    King 

and   Italian  ambitions  w^ere  clashing  in  the  Constantine    summoned    a    Royal    Council, 

most    irreconcilable    fashion.      In    Southern  and   by  this  body  the  matter  was  threshed 

Albania,     (Epirus),    Italy    and    Greece   had  out   in   the   opening   days  of   March.     The 

already  nearly  come  to  blows,  yet  even  this  Council   decided   against  Venizelos*   project, 

was  but  a  small  matter  beside  their  rivalry  the  King   (who  evidently  shared  the  Coun- 

in   the    Egean    and   the  east   Mediterranean  cil's  opinion)    informed   his   Premier  of  his 

basin.     For,  if  Greece  considers  herself  the  adverse    decision,    and    Venizelos    thereupon 

heir  of  both  ancient  Hellas  and  the  medieval  resigned. 

Byzantine   Empire,    Italy   holds   herself   the  Whether  Venizelos  was  right  or  wrong, 

heir  of  Rome,  once  master  of  the  entire  Near  one  thing  is  clear;  the  fact  that  the  Greek 

East,   and  of  the  Italian  maritime  republics  General   Staff  and   so   many  of   the   Greek 

Venice  and  Genoa,  predominant  in  Levantine  statesmen,    including    Mr.    Gounaris,    were 

waters  throughout  a  considerable  portion  of  against    Venizelos'    project    in    toto,    while 

the  Middle  Ages.  These  old  claims  had  been  Greek  public  opinion  was  opposed   to   that 

vigorously  asserted  at  the  time  of  the  Italo-  conciliation  of   Bulgaria  which  was  so   im- 

Turkish    War,    when    early    in    1912    Italy  portant  a  part  of  it,  should  dispel  the  absurd 

seized    Rhodes   and   the   "Dodekanese,"    the  assertions   of    the   Anglo-French    press    that 

island   chain   stretching  a  third  of  the  way  King  Constantine  defied  his  councillors  and 

across  the  Egean  Sea.   All  attempts  of  Euro-  his   people   at   the    imperious   behest   of   his 

pean  diplomacy  to  oust  Italy  from  this  Lev-  Queen,  the  sister  of  the  German  Emperor, 
antine  foothold  have  been  failures,  and  Italy 

has  shown  by  her  strenuous  attitude  that  she  Return  to  power,— will  Greece    go  in   ? 

regards  these  islands  as  mere  stepping-stones  Venizelos'  triumph  in  the  June  elections 
to  southwest  Asia  Minor,  which  she  has  and  the  certainty  that  in  the  new  Greek  par- 
opcnly  earmarked  for  her  own.  But  this  is  liament  assembling  on  July  20  his  supporters 
the  very  region  which  Greece  has  also  car-  would  be  in  a  majority,  assuring  his  return 
marked  for  her  own,  and  she  regards  the  to  power,  has  led  many  to  suppose  that  this 
prospect  of  an  Italian  sphere  in  Asia  Minor  will  mean  the  immediate  entrance  of  Greece 
with  downright  terror.  Strategic  and  com-  into  the  war  on  the  Allies'  side.  But,  while 
mercial  considerations  aside,  were  Italy  to  di-  this  is  very  possible,  it  is  by  no  means  certain. 
vert  thither  a  portion  of  the  600,000  emi-  Much  has  happened  since  last  February, 
grants  who  yearly  leave  her  shores,  she  might  The  Allies'  general  outlook  is  by  no  means  so 
turn  southwest  Asia  Minor  into  a  New  Italy,  bright  as  it  was  then;  Bulgaria  still  nurses 
and  these  historic  Greek  lands  would  be  thus  her  wrath;  most  important  of  all  from  the 
.  lost  to  Hellenism  forever.  Greek    standpoint,     Italy    has    "gone    in." 

Under  these  circumstances  Greek  dis-  What  have  the  Allies  promised  Italy?  That 
quietude  can  be  imagined  when  the  Allied  is  the  vital  question  for  Greece.  The  Italian 
Powers  declined  to  accept  Venizelos'  proposal  occupation  of  Avlona  and  other  points  in 
of  a  definitely  delimited  Greek  sphere  in  southern  Albania  are  painful  enough  to 
Asia  Minor,  and  would  make  only  vague  Greek  susceptibilities ;  if  Greece  discovers  that 
promises  of  "liberal  compensation."  To  the  Allies  have  promised  Italy  any  part  of 
many  Greek  statesmen  this  could  only  mean  southwest  Asia  Minor  it  is  decidedly  unlikely 
that  the  Allies  were  holding  out  the  same  that  the  Greek  people  would  be  willing  to 
bait  to  Greece  and  Italy  in  order  to  get  them  sacrifice  a  single  Greek  soldier  in  the  Allied 
both  without  raising  troublesome  partition  cause.  The  recent  triumph  of  Venizelos  at 
problems.  If  such  were  indeed  the  case  these  the  polls  should  be  interpreted  as  a  vote  of 
men  felt  that  it  would  be  madness  for  Greece,  confidence  in  his  leadership  rather  than  as  a 
on  the  faith  of  mere  general  promises,  to  distinct  mandate  for  war  under  any  circum- 
cxhaust  her  rather  slender  strength  on  Turk-  stances.  The  Greek  people  feel  that  the  man 
ish  and  possibly  Bulgarian  campaigns,  to  who  plucked  them  from  the  nadir  of  discom- 
emerge  from  the  struggle,  thoroughly  fiture  and  set  their  feet  upon  the  pathway  of 
wearied,  in  face  of  her  mighty  Italian  rival,  success  is  the  man  to  guide  the  country  in 
Venizelos,  however,  thought  otherwise.  He  this,  its  supreme  hour.  On  this  point  it  is 
believed  that  Greece  should  give  herself  un-  significant-  to  note  that  Venizelos  himself 
reservedly  to  the  Allies,  should  send  the  re-  has    publicly    stated    that    conditions    have 
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changed  since  February,  and  that  what  the  Greece  of  the  Balkan  Wars  ^ows  that 
was  then  possible  may  no  longer  be  feasible  the  heart  of  Hellas  was  always  sound.  The 
to-day.  Greeks  have  some  serious  failings  but  they 

have  also  certain   high  virtues,   notably   an 
A  PATRIOTIC  PEOPLE  ardent  patriotism,  rising  to  the  dignity  of  a 

In  closing  this  sketch  of  Greece's  strong  religion,  and,  like  all  real  faith,  this  ennobles 
man  we  must  not  forget  that,  great  and  sue-  and  purifies.  This  patriotism,  joined  to  a 
cessful  as  has  been  his  work,  it  is  the  Greek  quick  understanding,  brings  it  to  pass  that 
nation  which  has  made  that  work  possible,  when  the  true  interests  of  Hellas  are  clearly 
No  one,  however  gifted,  can  create  some-  set  forth  the  Greek  people  devote  themselves 
thing  out  of  nothing.  That  Venizelos,  in  less  thereto  with  such  concentrated  fervor  as  to 
than  three  years,  could  transform  the  appar-  accomplish  seeming  marvels  in  a  very  short 
ently  hopeless  Greece  of  1897  and  1909  into  space  of  time. 


ENVER  PASHA:  TURKISH 

PATRIOT 

BY   LEWIS    R.    FREEMAN 

* 

IN  the  year  that  elapsed  before  the  out-  me  much  about  him.  Enlightenment  finally 
break  of  the  present  war  there  is  little  came  through  the  British  Vice-Consul  at 
doubt  that  Enver  Bey, — now  Enver  Pasha,  Beirut,  whom  I  met  at  the  tennis  club  one 
— had  an  almost  entirely  free  hand  in  Turk-  afternoon. 

ish  military  affairs,  and  to  this,  as  much  as  "He  is  one  of  my  best  friends,"  said  diat 
to  the  assistance  of  the  German  officers  who  young  official  after  I  had  been  introduced 
were  called  upon  in  ever-increasing  num-  to  him  by  Dr.  Bliss,  of  the  American  Col- 
bers,  is  unquestionably  due  the  magnificent  lege,  as  one  interested  in  Enver  Bey.  "He 
resistance  the  Turks  have  offered  the  allied  is  without  a  single  exception  I  can  recall 
fleet  and  armies  in  the  Dardanelles  opera-  offhand,  save  possibly  Lord  Kitchener,  the 
tions.  Here,  it  is  true,  Enver  is  fighting  most  forceful  individual  I  have  ever  known, 
with  his  back  against  the  wall.  If  the  Bal-  and  for  sheer  magnetic  attraction  stands 
kan  states  continue  to  hold  off,  the  fall  of  absolutely  alone  in  my  experience.  In  any 
Constantinople  may  be  deferred  for  a  con-  other  country  besides  Turkey, — in  England, 
siderable  time,  even  with  such  help  as  Italy  Germany,  or  the  United  States, — he  could 
may  bring  to  the  Allies  in  this  theater;  but  not  fail  of  a  great  career.  Here,  the  higher 
with  Rumania  and  Bulgaria,  —  or  even  a  man  climbs  the  surer  he  is  to  be  marked 
cither  one  of  them, — taking  the  Turks  in  for  a  fall,  and  Enver  Bey  has  been  in  dan- 
the  flank,  the  end  must  come  quickly.  ger  of  assassination  ever  since  hk  progres- 

But  this  will  not  necessarily  be  the  end  sive  spirit  began  to  manifest  itself  in  his 
of  the  indomitable  Enver,  especially  if  the  early  teens.  Some  day, — it  may  be  to- 
spirit  of  his  people  is  not  crushed  by  the  dis-  morrow  or  it  may  not  be  for  a  number 
aster.  The  way  will  be  open  to  the  last  of  years, — the  agents  of  his  enemies  will 
for  a  retreat  into  Asia  Minor,  where  the  kill  him,  and  when  they  do  there  wU  pass 
country  is  favorable  for  him  to  back  up  the  sincerest  patriot  that  Turkey  has  known 
against  the  wall  many  times  before  he  is  since  the  days  of  Midhat  Pasha." 
finally  forced  down  into  those  deserts  be- 
yond the  Taurus,  where  his  Ottoman  pro-  ^^^  German  affiliations 

genitors  were  cradled,  and  where  the  radi-  The  Vice-Consul  then  related  the  circum- 
cals  among  the  Allies  profess  to  hold  that  stances  of  his  first  meeting  with  Enver  Bey 
the  Turk  must  ultimately  be  made  to  return,  when  he  came  upon  the  Turkish  conunander 

,  in  the  act  of  giving  battle  single-handed  to 

AN   ENGUSHMANS  TRIBUTE  ^   ^„„„j    half-dozcn    of   drunken    bashi-ba- 

I  .had  heard  the  name  of  Enver  Bey  zouks  whom  he  had  surprised  looting  an 
spoken  many  times  in  Syria  in  the  winter  of  Armenian  bazaar  in  Stamboul  during  the 
1912  before  finding  anyone  who  could  tell  Young  Turk  revolution  of  1908.    The  Vice- 
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Consul  was  one  of  the  very  fe^v  Englishmen 
who  in  those  days  could  truthfully  call 
Enver  Bey  his  friend.  The  Turk  had  more 
friends,  of  course,  among  the  Germans.  It 
was,  indeed,  an  open  secret  from  the  time 
that  Great  Britain  and  France  allowed  Italy 
to  go  ahead  in  Tripoli  that  Enver  Bey  stood 
definitely  committed  to  active  cooperation 
with  Germany,  both  in  domestic  and  inter- 
national affairs.  This  was  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  received  his  military  training  in 
Deri  in  and  frankly  admired  the  German 
military  system,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that 
after  Britain,  in  permitting  Italy  to  have  a 
free  hand  in  Tripoli,  apparently  abandoned 
her  policy  and  traditional  friendship  toward 
Turkey,  it  was  necessary  for  Turkey  to 
choose  between  Germany  and  Russia  as  a 
prop,  and  doubtless  Enver  believed  that  the 
mailed  fist  of  the  Kaiser  would  offer  less 
menace  and  more  protection  than  the  un- 
sheathed paw  of  the  Russian  bear. 

A  TRUE  PATRIOT 

Envcr's  forceful  personality,  his  mag- 
netism, his  capacity  for  leadership  made 
him  at  thir^  a  political  pov/cr  in  Turkey, 
and  a  military  dictator  at  an  age  when  most 
European   officers   have    not   attained    their 

captaincies.      His  is  the  deep,  abiding  faith  uodtDHinumnito 

in  the  mystic,  in  the  soundness  of  the  things  enveh  pasha 

for  which  he  stands  and,  sincere  patriot  that  Damascus  and  Aleppo,  that  finally  won  me 

he  is,  his  plans,  his  dreams  are  all  to  one  end,  an  interview  with  Enver  Bey  at  a  time  when 

— the  regeneration  of  Turkey.  men  with  more  weighty  European  creden- 

Morc   of   Enver   Bey, — of   his  marvelous  rials  than  mine  were  being  put  off  from  day 

s^vordsmanship,  his  fluency  as  a  linguist,  of  to  day.     I  found  him  all  that  K had 

the  almost  ascetic  simplicity  of  his  phys-  said, — small  in  stature,  but  remarkably  well 
ical  life,  of  his  strange  combination  of  set  up,  strikingly  handsome,  and  with  an  in- 
practicality  and  idealism  of  the  mystic  definable,  but  compelling,  magnetism,  which 
and  the  man  of  action ;  of  the  way  made  itself  felt  through  the  curtain  of  digni- 
in  which  he  had  always  exercised  his  fied  reserve  which  masks  the  real  Enver. 
influence  and  authority,  often  at  the  expense  At  a  casual  meeting,  this  reserve,  with  a  cer- 
of  discipline,  quite  out  of  proportion  to  his  tain  characteristic  detachment  of  manner, 
ofRcial  or  military  rank, — I  heard  from  the  might  well  impress  one  as  the  young  pa- 
British  Consul,  and  on  the  morning  that  he  triot's  dominating  trait,  and  such,  indeed, 
came  to  see  me  off  on  the  Damiiscus  train  on  was  my  fecHng  until  a  chance  remark  I 
my  circuitous  journey  to  Palestine  and  made  regarding  the  way  in  which  the  Arabs 
Egypt,  he  enjoined  me  especially  to  miss  no  of  Mesopotamia  and  Syria  were  clamoring 
chance  of  meeting  the  brilliant  young  Turk-  to  be  led  to  Tripoli, — how  several  had  even 
ish  patriot  in  the  event  that  I  was  able  to  worked  their  way  across  to  Aleppo  with  my 
carry  out  a  plan  I  had  formed  of  penetrating  caravan, — brought  a  warm  flush  of  color  to 
through  to  the  Turco-Arabic  forces  in  the  his  checks  and  a  glint  of  moisture  to  his 
Xripolitan  hinterland.  eyes. 

"Ah,  my  brave  Arabs!"   he  cried   affec- 

A   MAGNETIC   PERSONALliy  ,|„„^,y      .,,,  j  ^„„,j  „„,y  g„^„  ,^^  ;„ 

It  was,  I  think,  K 's  card  of  introduc-  from  all  their  desert  ways,  and  arm  them 

tion,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  I  brought  properly,  then," — and  he  waved  his  hand 
late  news  of  the  doings  on  the  Tripolo-  contemptuously  toward  the  hills'  bcybnd 
Egyptian  frontier  and  in  the  deserts  beyond  which     lay     die     Italian    outposts, — "these 
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would  be  swept  away  like  sand  before  the  rangement  which  will  leave  me  a  free  hand 
iirocco.  But  I  fear  it  cannot  be.  They  arc  to  work  for  that,  I  will  subscribe  to.  Tur- 
drifting  in  by  tens  and  scores,  where  I  need  key  contains  a  great  many  Christians  as 
hundr^  and  thousands."  well  as  Mohammedans.    The  latter  I  would 

Much  that  we  spoke  of  was  germane  only  regenerate  from  within,  not  from  without, 
to  the  events  of  the  moment,  and  I  am,  The  West  has  little  that^e  need  save  bat- 
therefore,  setting  down  only  that  which  was  tleships  and  shrapnels,  and  if  it  would  leave 
illuminative  of  Enver  himself  or  of  happen-  us  alone  we  would  not  need  even  these, 
ings  which  have  followed.  Nor  can  the  Occident  give  us  anything  bet- 

ter to  follow  than  the  precepts  of  the  Koran. 
WHY  A  GERMAN  ALLIANCE  WAS  PREFERRED  Yov  US  Mohammcdans,  I  would  purify  the 

"The  plans  of  all  of  the  powers  have  old  faith,  not  bring  in  a  new  one, — there 
always  been  entirely  selfish  as  far  as  Turkey  are  close  to  a  score  of  them,  as  you  know, 
was  concerned,"  said  Enver,  with  a  bitter-  But  for  our  Christian  peoples,  I  would  ^t 
ncss  not  incomprehensible  under  the  circum-  them  follow  their  own  faith  in  peace  and 
stances.  "For  years  Russia  has  coveted  security,  something  they  have  not  always 
Constantinople,  to  say  nothing  of  the  rest  of  been  able  to  do  in  the  past.  I  would  offer 
Turkey  along  the  Black  Sea  and  south  of  them  everything  that  England,  or  Greece  or 
the  Caucasus,  and  Britain  has  endeavored  France  could, — ^more  than  Russia  ever 
to  keep  us  just  strong  enough  to  prevent  would, — ^and  by  this  means  I  would  make 
Russia  from  realizing  these  ambitions.  (It  them  Turkish  subjects  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
was  an  Englishman  who  first  called  us  the  name.  Great  Britain,  a  Christian  power, 
*Sick  Man.')  Finally  came  the  Kaiser  with  has  made  good  subjects  of  the  Mohamme- 
his  scheme  of  a  chain  of  German-controlled  dans  in  India;  why  shall  not  Turkey,  a 
states  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  Mohammedan  power,  make  good  subjects 
and  for  the  success  of  this  plan  a  strong,  of  the  Christians  in  the  Ottoman  Empire? 
not  a  weak,  Turkey  is  a  sine  qua  non.  Rus-  A  real  Turkish  nation  is  my  dream ;  a  na- 
sia  would  wipe  us  off  the  map,  England  tion  able  at  last  to  stand  upon  its  own  le|^" 
would  keep  us  weak,  Germany  would  make  And  for  just  this,  Enver  had  been  fighting, 
us  strong.  All  selfish  motives  on  the  face  with  his  hack  against  the  wall,  for  ten  years ; 
of  them,  no  doubt,  but, — can  you  wonder  for  just  this  he  continued  to  fight,  with  his 
which  alternative  is  the  least  repugnant  to  back  against  the  wall,  for  two  years  more; 
us  Turks,  especially  to  us  Young  Turks,  and  for  just  this  he  is  fighting,  still  with 
who  have  done  our  best  to  avoid  being  en-  his  back  against  the  wall,  to-day.  Keeping 
meshed  in  the  nets  of  British  and  Russian  up  for  several  months  longer  his  hopeless 
diplomacy  and  intrigue  which  held  helpless  fight  at  the  head  of  his  devoted  Arabs  in 
our  predecessors?  I  think  I  will  not  need  Tripoli,  he  was  called  home  to  take  up  an- 
to  say  more  to  answer  your  question  as  to  other  hopeless  fight  after  the  Turkish  army, 

why    it   was    Germany   obtuned    the    Bag ^half    fed    and    half    ammunitioned, — ^had 

dad  railway  concession,  why  the  Hedjaz  been  swept  by  the  victorious  Bulgars  down 
line  was  built  by  Germans,  and  why  the  to  the  Tchatalja  lines,  at  the  very  door  of 
Germans  are  recasting  our  military  estab-  Constantinople.  Overridden  and  over-ruled 
lishment."  in    council,    the    impetuous    young    patriot, 

goaded  to  desperation  by  the  incompetence 
A  REAL  TURKISH  NATIONALITY  ^„j  corruption  of  the    regime    in    power, 

''Do  you  care  to  speak  of  your  so-called  struck  down  the  Minister  of  War  and  leapt 
Turkish  reform  program?"  I  asked  as  a  himself  into  the  emptied  saddle.  It  was  too 
final   question,   warned  by  the   Sheiks   and  late,  as  it  proved,  to  drive  back  the  Bulgars, 

officers  gathering  under  the  flap  of  the  re now  reinforced  by  the  Greeks  and  Serbs, 

ception  tent  that  a  conference  was  about  to  — although  the  campaign  he  launched  to  this 
be  held.  Enver  hesitated  for  a  moment,  end  was  most  ably  conducted.  A  few 
and  then,  his  eyes  lighting  with  the  enthusi-  months  later,  however,  when  the  Balkan 
asm  kindled  by  the  project  which  I  have  allies  fell  out  and  Greece  and  Serbia 
since  learned  was  the  one  nearest  his  heart,  attacked  Bulgaria,  the  watchful  Enver  was 
rose  to  his  feet  and  spoke  briefly  and  to  the  ready  with  a  force  which  lost  no  time  in  re- 
point,  the  meantime  grasping  my  hand  in  capturing  Adrianople  and  restoring  to  Tur- 
a  warm  grip  of  farewell.  key  a  not  inconsiderable  portion  of  die  terii- 

"Real  Turkish  unification  is  my  dearest  tory  which  had  just  been  wrested  frtMn  her 
ivish,    and    any    international    political    ar-  by  the  allies. 


HAMPTON  SCHOOL  EXHIBIT  AT  TIC  NECRO  EXPOSITION 

THE  NEGRO  EXPOSITION 
AT  RICHMOND 

BY  PLUMMER  F.  JONES 

THE  Negro  Historical  and  Industrial  Ex-  and  the  South.  It  was  largely  through  the 
position  which  was  held  in  the  city  of  eRorts  of  the  leading  white  citizens  of  the 
Richmond,  Virginia,  from  July  5  to  July  27,  South  that  the  Exposition  was  made  possible, 
inclusive,  was  in  a  number  of  ways  interesting  Then  again,  the  newspapers  of  Richmond 
and  encouraging,  but  in  two  respects  was  al-  were  indefatigable  in  their  efforts  to  ereate 
together  preeminent.  The  first  of  these  was  interest  in  the  Exposition,  and  devoted  col- 
thc  proof  which  was  exhibited  by  the  Exposi-  umns  of  space  to  bring  the  value  of  the  enter- 
tion  of  the  cordial  relations  and  complete  prise  prominently  before  the  people,  urging 
understanding  which  exist  at  the  present  time  the  support  of  white  people  in  strong  articles 
between  the  two  races  in  the  South ;  and  the  on  their  editorial  pages. 

other  the  indisputable  evidence  of  the  natural  It  is  interesting,  in  this  connection,  to  note 
ability  of  the  negro  to  achieve  things  worth  the  manner  in  which  the  Exposition  had  its 
while  when  living  and  working  under  the  inception.  A  year  or  more  ago  the  Negro 
proper  environment.  Historical    and    Industrial    Association    was 

As  an  index  of  the  relations  existing  be-  formed  in  Richmond,  and  was  incorporated 
.  tween  the  races,  the  Exposition  must  have  under  the  laws  of  the  State  for  the  purpose, 
proved  astounding  to  those  visitors  and  stu-  among  other  things,  of  holding  an  industrial 
dents  of  social  economy  who  have  not  lived  exposition  which  should  show  the  progress 
or  traveled  during  recent  years  in  the  South,  of  the  negro  during  the  past  fifty  years. 
and  who  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  oh-  Giles  B.  Jackson,  a  well-known  negro  law- 
serve  the  understanding  and  cooperation  yer  of  Richmond,  was  made  president,  and 
which  has  grown  up,  particularly  within  the  he  immediately  began  a  campaign  for  the 
past  one  or  two  decades,  in  all  parts  of  the  raising  of  funds.  United  States  Senator 
country  where  the  negro  is  in  evidence.  As  Thomas  S.  Martin  began  the  fight  for  an 
distinct  proof  of  this,  nothing  could  have  sur-  appropriation  by  Congress,  and  with  the  aid 
passed  die  manner  in  which  the  Exposition,  of  other  Senators  and  Representatives,  sue- 
both  in  its  beginnings  and  its  progress,  was  ceeded  in  getting  the  sum  of  $53,000  from 
supported  by  the  white  people  of  Virginia  the  Government     Later  the  city  of  Rich- 
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EXHIBIT  OF  WOMEN'S  WORK 


mond  appropriated  $5000,  and  the  State  of  happily  the  desire  of  the  nation,  as  well  as 
New  York  appropriated  the  sum  of  $7500  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  to  encourage  the 
for  purposes  of  showing  the  progress  of  the  negro  in  his  efforts  to  solve  his  industrial 
negro  in  that  State.  These  sums,  together  problem."  ■.  And  he  urges  the  entire  nation 
with  private  contributions,  vtere  used  for  to  lend  every  facility  to  the  leaders  in  the 
the  purpose  of  collecting  exhibits  from  all  enterprise. 

parts  of  the  country.  Shortly  after  the  an-  On  July  5  the  Exposition  was  opened  in 
nouncements  were  made  exhibits  began  to  the  State  Fair  Grounds  just  outside  the  city, 
flow*  in  from  all  parts  of  the  South  and  the  buildings  of  the  Fair  Association  being 
North, — from  industrial  schools,  coun^  used  for  the  exhibits.  At  the  opening  Mayor 
school  systems,  industrial  associations,  bus!-  Ainslie,  of  Richmond,  delivered  an  address 
ness  organizations,  firms,  and  private  in-  and  President  Giles  Jackson  made  a  power- 
dividuals.  ful  and  characteristic  speech,  revie^ving  the 

In    June    of    this    year    Governor    Henry  work  which  had  been  done  and  emphasizing 
Stuart,   a   kinsman   of    General  Jeb    Stuart,   the  importance  of   the  Exposition, 
who  was   killed   at  Yellow  Tavern,   a   few 

miles   from   the    Exposition    grounds,    about  **^     ^"'  '^^ 

fifty-two  years  ago,  issued  a  proclamation  The  exhibits,  the  product  of  negro  hands 
calling  earnestly  upon  the  people  of  the  State  and  negro  brains,  comprised  by  far  the  most 
to  support  the  Exposition  in  every  possible  important  feature  of  the  Exposition.  These 
way.  Said  he  in  part:  "The  friendly  rela-  exhibits,  shown  in  the  main  buildings,  were 
tions  between  the  white  people  and  the  ne-  hardly  less  than  marvellous  in  their  wide 
grocs  of  Virginia  is  a  source  of  gratification  range  and  their  simplicity  and  usefulness, 
to  both  races,  and  should  be  recognized  as  The  exhibitors  were  private  individuals, 
an  important  asset  in  our  civil,  political,  negro  firms,  negro  manufacturers,  negro  me- 
and  industrial  life."  chanics,  negro  associations,  negro -poets,  negro 

On  July  I  President  Wilson,  a  Virginian,  painters,  and  all  kinds  and  grades  of  negro 
who  fifty  years  ago  was  a   lad   in   the  old  schools,      - 

Presbyterian  manse  at  Staunton,  Virginia,  The  exhibits  consisted  of  a  varied  line  of 
issued  a  proclamation  saying  among  other  useful  things,  from  uplift  poems  on  picture 
things  that  "the  action  of  Congress  in  this  post-cards  and  oil  paintings  to  plows,  and 
matter    [the   appropriation]    indicates   very  lines  of   manufactured   goods,   and   sets  of 
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EXHIBIT  »^  THE  "HENRICO  METHOD'  OF  COLORED  SCHOOL  INDL^nUAL  EDUCATION 

haniess,  and  beautiful  fancy  work,  and  every  ington  County  and  Hagerstown  in  Mary- 
kind  and  grade  of  household  furniture.  land;  and  Henrico  County,  Virginia,  whose 
As  might  be  expected,  the  exhibit  from  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Jackson  Davis, 
students  of  the  Hampton  Normal  and  In-  was  the  originator  of  the  "Henrico  Method," 
dustiial  Institute  was  one  of  the  most  com-  had  a  full  exhibit  at  the  Exposition.  The 
plete  and  noteworthy.  Here  was  to  be  found  "Henrico  Method"  provides  a  skilled  and 
almost  every  conceivable  kind  of  furniture  highly  educated  colored  instructor  who 
and  tool,  fancy  work,  and  the  product  of  travels  from  rural  school  to  rural  school, 
women.  In  the  midst  of  this  exhibit  was  a  teaching  teachers  and  children  alike  all  kinds 
handsome  brass  locomotive,  all  parts  com-  of  industrial  work,  and  in  summer  provides  . 
plete,  in  running  order,  built  entirety  by  for  neighborhood  teachers  of  canning,  gar- 
Joseph     Hall,     a     negro     of     Portsmouth,  dening,  and  sewing. 

Virginia.  The  New  York  exhibit  was  a  noteworthy 

The    great    industrial    school    on    James  one,  and  occupied  a  prominent  position.  This 

Kiver,  known  as  Rock  Castle,  exhibited  very  comprised    an    inliniic    variety    of    manufac- 

finc    specimens    of    wagons,    buggies,    carts,  tured    goods,    all    from    factories    owned    by 

farming  tools,  and  furniture  of  all  kinds,  as  cclored  men.    There  were  also  many  exhibits 

well  as  much  woman's  work,  including  all  from  colored  schools  in  New  York  and  from 

kinds  of  sewing  and  canning.     All  the  work  individuals. 

was  done  by  young  colored  men  and  women  Among  other  displays  was  a  booth  occu- 

under  their  own  instructors.  pied  by  a  negro  poet  from  Charleston,  South 

Other  schools  which  exhibited  articles  of  Carolina.     He  was  surrounded  by  thousands 

marked  interest  were  the  Virginia  Normal  of  post-cards,  each  bearing  some  poem,  epi- 

School,    of    Petersburg;    the    Colored    Deaf,  gram,  or  motto  of  his  composition.     These, 

Dumb,    and    Blind    Institute,    of    Raleigh,  being   largely   of   the   "uplift"   variety,   sold 

N.    C;  Shaw  University,   Raleigh;  Vorhees  readily  to  the  crowds.     The  walls  of  one  of 

College,  South  Carolina;  the  Virginia  Deaf  the  rest  rooms  were  hung  with  portraits  and 

and    Dumb  School,  Newport  News;  the  St.  paintings    of    a    negro    Indianapolis    painter 

Paul  School,  of  Lawrenceville ;  and  the  col-  twenty-three  years  of  age. 

ored  high  school  of  Richmond.  At  first  an  entrance  fee  of  fifty  cents  was 

A  markedly  fine  exhibit  came  from  Wash-  exacted  at  the  Exposition  gates,  but  later  this 
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fee  was  dispensed  with,  all  visitors  being  1876.  A  prominent  speaker  at  the  Expos!* 
allowed  to  come  in  free.  Only  a  dime  ad-  tion  thus  summed  it  up: 
mission  was  charged  at  the  doors  of  the  prin- 
cipal exhibit  building.  /his  expoiition,  lir.t  of  ii»  kind  in  the  hi.lory 
1-1  TM-  >  Tin  iiiirL'.  I?  n  »  of  Ihe  world,  IS  a  moat  splendid  (nbute  to  the 
On  Thursday,  July  8,  'White  Folks'  „„„g,  .^e  ..rength.  .he  perwverance,  .he  in- 
day  was  observed,  many  white  citizens  of  domi.abiiity,  and  the  veraa.ility  of  .he  negro  raet. 
Richmond  and  vicinity  inspecting  the  Ex-  It  signifiei  .he  achievemen.B  of  marfellout  thing) 
Dosition                                                                              ^^  '  °°'^'  downtrodden  race  within  a  short  span 

^   ,         '  .   r  ■  11     .1,     VI      of  fifty  years.     It  typifies  the  industry,  (he  devel- 

In  every  way  except  financially  the  Negro  ^p^^'t/the  advancement,  and  the  indcfatigabiliiy 
Exposition  will  rank  as  a  great  success,  home  of  the  negro  race,  whose  era  seems  just  dawning, 
one  has  aptly  said  that  in  its  simplicity,  prac-  Another  fifty  years  of  such  aocomptishment  as  has 
ticableness,  and  unique  interest  the  Negro  characterized  the  negc  race  during  the  past  fifty 
Ejp<.si.ion  «  Ricl,™„d  was  ,h.  ™,.  ,n.ly  ?„",;';  •::^:tSX''SiX^S^'-X?A 
American  exposition  ever  held  m  this  coun-  ij._  anj  financially,  as  well  as  physically,  emanci- 
try  since  the  Centennial  at  Philadelphia  in  pated. 


TIE  VUtaNIA  MISCELLANEOUS  EXHIBIT 


THE  NEW  YORK  CONSTnVnONAL  CONVEtmON  AT  ALBANY 


REVISING  NEW  YORK'S 
CONSTITUTION 


IN  the  spring  of  1914 
one-third  of  New 
York's  voters  took  part 
in  a  special  election  held 
to  decide  whether  or  not 
a.  convention  should  be 
called  to  propose  a.  re- 
vision of  the  State  Con- 
stitution. Byavery-smdU 
plurality  the  vote  was  in 
favor  of  such  a  conven- 
tion and  at  the  ensuing 
iaM  election  .delegates 
were  chosen, — fifteen  at 
large  and  153  to  repre- 
sent districts.. 

The  idea  of  a  conven- 
tion tud  been  favorably 
considered  in  1912  by 
the,  progressive  elements 
of  .all  parties.  In  that 
year  the  State  had  given 
more  attention  to  radi- 
cal reforms  than  ever 
before  and  it  was  well 
understood  that  some  of 
those    reforms,    even    if 
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demanded  by  popular 
vote,  could  not  be  em- 
bodied in  law  without 
changes  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, By  1914-,  however, 
there  had  come  about 
one  of  those  rapid  shift- 
ings  in  politics  for  which 
New  York  is  noted. 
The  Republican  party 
under  stand  pat  leader- 
ship was  again  in  con- 
trol, and  the  same  vote 
which  carried  Governor 
Whitman  into  office 
elected  a  large  _ majority 
of  the  convention  mem- 
bership, including,  of 
course,  all  the  delegates 
at  large.  The  so-called 
"radicals"  in  all  parties 
were  left  virtually  un- 
represented in  the  con- 
vention. The  only  out- 
come of  the  agitation 
begun  by  the  progres- 
sives was  the  election  of 
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QlAmeTlcvi: 

GGOKGE    W.    WICKERSHAM      (lEFT),    LOUIS    UABSHALL    (rICHT) 

CHAIRMEN  OF  THE  CCMMITTEES  OK  THE  JUDICIARY  AND  THE  BILL  OF 

RIGHTS  IN  CONFERENCE 


a  group  of  delegates  who 
professed  no  interest  in 
such  matters  as  the  refer- 
endum, initiative,  recall, 
or  any  of  the  other  meas- 
ures advocated  by  the  Pro- 
gressive or  Socialist  parties. 
Such  an  outcome  may  or 
may  not  be  regarded  as 
desirable,  according  to 
one's  point  of  view.  This, 
at  least,  is  true:  The  origi- 
nal reason  for  a  convention 
became  obsolete  and  the 
motive  for  attempting  a 
revision  of  the  State's  or- 
ganic law  at  this  particular   ©Amsk^u 


found  in  the  provision  of 
the  existing  constitution 
(of  1894),  which  makes  a 
general  revision  permissible 
when  the  people  demand 
it  by  plurality  vote. 

A  visitor  to  the  State 
Capitol  at  Albany  this 
midsummer,  seeing  the 
members'  seats  in  the  As- 
sembly Chamber  occupied, 
might  easily  be  led  to  be- 
lieve that  the  State  Legis- 
lature was  holding  an  extra 
session.  Moreover,  if  he 
chanced  to  be  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  person- 
nel of  recent  legislatures, 
he  would  recognize  among 
the  men  seated  at  the  mcm- 


t  me   was   reduced    to   the    A  groijp  inclumng  john  lord  obrian.  samuel  k.  nmups  and 

T"     '="""="     '"  RUSSELL  WIGGINS.  WITH  EDWARD  J.  McGOLDRlCK,  ASSISTANT 

somewhat   perfunctory  one  corporation  counsel  of  new  yc»k  city 

bcrs'  desks  not  a  few  famil- 
iar faces,. — these  chiefly  of 
State  Senators  rather  than 
of  Assemblymen.  The 
general  impression  that  he 
is  likely  to  receive  is  that 
the  State's  lawmakers  are 
on  their  good  behavior  and 
for  some  reason  are  clothed 
with  rather  more  than  their 
usual  dignity.  As  for  the 
presiding  officer,  few  indeed 
have  been  the  Speakers  in 
the  Assembly  or  Lieuten- 
ant-Governors in  the  Sen- 
ate with  the  personal  bear- 
ing  of  an  ElihuRcwt 

Barring    these     differ- 
ences,  the   likeness    of   the 
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Constitutional  Convention  to  ,thc 
State  Legislature  is  by  no  means  a 
fanciful  one.  Beyond  question,  the 
small  group  of  leaders  in  the  con- 
vention exceeds  in  brain  force  and 
weight  of  personal  character  the 
corresponding  group  in  cither  branch 
of  the  legislature.  The  rank  and 
file,  however,  are  made  up  of  nearly 
the  same  material  in  both  bodies. 
As  there  are  "$1500  members"  in 
every  legislature,  so  there  are  $1500 
delegates  in  this  convention.  At  the 
same  time  there  are  delegates  (and 
these  are  the  men  who  are  doing  thi 
actual  work)  who  are  making  real 

sacrifices  every  day  that  they  spend   

in  Albany,  and  whose  disinterested   ^^ 
devotion  to  the  public  service  is  un- 
questioned even  by  the  most  cynical 


SENATOR  EDGAR  J. 


tion,  which  should  at 
least  be  spared  the  re- 
proach of  ignorance  as 
to  "practical  politics." 
William  Barnes,  of  Al- 
bany, has  the  important 
chairmanship  of  the 
Committee  on  Legisla- 
tive Powers.  Deter- 
mined that  the  "silk- 
stocking  crowd"  should 
be  rebuked,  two  Tam- 
many districts  in  New 
York  City  sent  up  to 
Albany  a  pair  of  case- 
hardened  delegates  of 
the  old-time  Tammany 
brand, — men  who  had 
been     removed     from 


and  over-sophisticated  Albany  corre- 
spondent. 

POUTICIANS  AMONG  THE  DELEGATES 

Every  Icfpslature  has  in  its  mem- 
bership a  larger  or  smaller  element 
of  politicians  who  have  learned  "the 
game"  in  all  its  details  and  have 
played  it  successfully.  Whatever  we 
may  think  of  these  men's  fitness  to 
make  our  laws,  it  must  be  conceded 
that  the  knowledge  they  have  ac- 
quired of  the  practical  workings  of 
our  politics  is  in  itself  a  highly  valu- 
able   equipment    for   the    lawmaker. 

Through  the  operation  of  our  nomi- 

nating  system  a  considerable  number  ^^«^^«^  ^^^^^  ^  ^  COMMITIEE  ON  STATE 
of  tnese  active  party  worters  were  pm^u^CE.  AND  mark  W.  POTTER.  A  MEMBER  (ff  THE  same 
chosen  as  delegates  to  this  conven-  commttiee 
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SETH    LOW 

(Cbairman  of  Ihe  Cities 

CODIRlittM) 


(Chairman,  t«si^tive 


PARSONS 
Industrial    la- 
id   RebliOD!) 


CHAU^S     U. 


3W  FREDERICK     C.     TANNER 

ition)        (Cliairnian,  Stale  Officers) 


MORGAN     J.     O'bRIEN  WtU-lAM     F.     SHEEHAN     JOHN    B.     STANCHFIELD  DELANCEY     NICOU, 

PfTtraitt  with  thit  articli  arr  from  Ihr  Amtrican  Prta  Ax^n  and  the  Albany  Art  Union. 
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office  under  charges  of  gross  corruption.  But  sons,  of  Industrial  Interests  and  Relations; 

such  instances  were  rare.  Senator  Edgar  T.  Brackett,  of  the  Legisla- 

,  ture,    Organization,    etc:    and    Mr.   John 

A  LAWYERS   GATHBRiNO  Lo^^  Q-I^an,  of  Rulcs,  arc  all  men  who 

Another  point  of  resemblance  between  the  have  special  knowledge  of  the  matters  and 
convention   and  the  legislature  is  the  pre-  interests   assigned    to   their   committees   for 
dominance  of  lawyers  in  the  membership  in  consideration,  and  this  list  might  be  greatly 
each.     The   profession   that   expounds   and  extended, 
practises  the  law  of  the  land  is  responsible, 
more  than  any  other,  for  the  making  of  that        INTELLIGENT  publicity:  its  value 

law.  This  is  clearly  demonstrated  at  Al-  While  no  one  expects  radical  proposals, 
bany,  where  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  dele-  or  even  the  discussion  of  such  proposak,  from 
gates  are  members  of  the  bar.  The  average  this  convention,  it  is  natural  enough  that  at- 
of  ability  and  standing  in  the  community  is  tempts  on  the  part  of  ''the  interests"  to  die- 
doubtless  somewhat  higher  in  the  conven-  tate  desired  amendments  should  have  been 
tion  than  in  the  legislature.  Certainly  the  looked  for  by  the  public.  The  best  safe- 
standards  of  leadership  are  higher.  guard  against  such  efforts  is  complete  pub- 
licity, and  through  the  long  series  of  open 
THE  REAL  WORK  IS  DONE  IN  cOMMnTEB    cominittce  heariiis  the  convention  has  of- 

The  visitor  might  go  wrong  if  he  tried  to  fered  every  facility  for  the  interchange  of 
judge  of  the  convention's  activities  and  facts  and  opinions  between  its  committees 
achievements  by  what  he  saw  and  heard  in  and  the  people  of  the  State.  In  the  matter 
the  daily  session.  The  actual  work  that  will  of  informational  equipment  on  the  various 
count  in  the  final  result  is  done,  not  on  the  subjects  with  which  the  delegates  will  have 
floor  of  the  Assembly  Chamber,  but  in  the  to  deal,  the  fullest  provision  has  been  made, 
oommittee  rooms.  The  debates  in  the  public  The  documents  compiled  and  published  by 
sessions  form  some  indication  of  the  drift  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  Commission, 
sentiment  on  particular  questions  among  the  notably  the  bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  Mu- 
delegates,  but  everybody  knows  that  they  nicipal  Research,  discuss  and  illustrate  for 
have  little  to  do  with  the  actual  solution  of  the  benefit  of  the  delegates  the  principles  and 
the  convention's  knotty  problems.  In  the  organization  of  the  State  Government  in  a 
committees  that  were  appointed  by  President  masterly  way. 

Root  immediately  after  the  convention  or-  Something  of  the  value  of  an  intelligent 
ganized,  all  the  amendments  will  be  dis-  committee  as  a  defense  of  the  constitution 
cussed,  and  while  the  committee  reports  on  against  the  onslaughts  of  private  interests  is 
particular  amendments  will  be  debated  in  illustrated  by  the  work  of  the  Committee  on 
public  session,  it  was  generally  admitted  at  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources,  under 
Albany  last  month  that  the  convention  would  the  chairmanship  of  the  Hon.  Charles  M. 
be  guided  in  its  vote,  almost  without  excep-  Dow,  for  many  years  the  head  of  the  Board 
tion,  by  the  decisions  reached  in  committee,  of  Commissioners  of  the  State  Reservation  at 

Niagara.    Although  this  is  the  first  constitu- 
BXPBRTS  SERVING  OK  COMMITTEES         ^^^^  convention  in  the  history  of  New  York 

The  convention  has  thirty  standing  com-  that  has  attempted  to  cover  this  field,  the 
mittees,  nearly  all  of  which  are  headed  by  data  acquired  by  this  committee,  utilized  as 
chairmen  who,  in  almost  every  instance,  have  they  will  be  in  debate  by  several  of  the  mem- 
bad  practical  experience,  if  not  expert  knowl-  hers  who  are  among  the  leading  delegates, 
edge,  of  the  subject-matter  with  which  their  will  make  so  strong  a  showing  that  the  ef- 
respective  committees  have  to  do.  To  name  forts  of  lumbering  companies  to  annul  the 
only  a  few  of  these  committee  chairmen,  Mr.  restrictions  in  the  present  constitution  on  the 
George  W.  Wickcrsham,  former  Attorney-  control  and  use  of  the  State  forest  lands  are 
General  of  the  United  States,  of  the  Judi-  likely  to  prove  wholly  fruitless.  Included  in 
dary  Committee;  Mr.  Henry  L.  Stimson,  the  membership  of  this  committee  are  men 
fohner  Secretary  of  War,  of  State  Finances;  who  have  given  years  of  thought  to  the  ways 
Mr.  Seth  Low,  former  Mayor  of  New  York,  and  means  of  protecting  the  forest  and  water 
of  Cities;  President  Schurman,  of  Cornell  resources  of  the  Empire  State. 
University,  of  Education;  Mr.  Charles  M. 

Dow,  of  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources ;  ™^  probable  outcome 

Mr.  Martin  Saxe,  of  the  State  Taxation  From  these  five  months  of  hearings,  in- 
Commission,  of  Taxation ;  Mr.  Herbert  Par- quiries,  debates,  and  compromises,  .what  is 

Aii|f. — 5 
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changed    since    February,    and    that    what  the  Greece  of  the  Balkan  Wars  shows  that 

was  then  possible  may  no  longer  be  feasible  the  heart  of  Hellas  was  always  sound.    The 

to-day.  Greeks  have  some  serious  failings  but  they 

have  also  certain   high  virtues,   notably  an 

A  PATRIOTIC  PEOPLE  ardent  patriotism,  rising  to  the  dignity  of  a 

In  closing  this  sketch  of  Greece's  strong  religion,  and,  like  all  real  faith,  this  ennobles 

man  we  must  not  forget  that,  great  and  sue-  and  purifies.     This  patriotism,  joined  to  a 

cessful  as  has  been  his  work,  it  is  the  Greek  quick  understanding,  brings  it  to  pass  that 

nation  which  has  made  that  work  possible,  when  the  true  interests  of  Hellas  are  clearly 

No  one,   however  gifted,   can  create  some-  set  forth  the  Greek  people  devote  themselves 

thing  out  of  nothing.    That  Venizelos,  in  less  thereto  with  such  concentrated  fervor  as  to 

than  three  years,  could  transform  the  appar-  accomplish  seeming  marvels  in  a  very  short 

ently  hopeless  Greece  of  1897  and  1909  into  space  of  time. 


ENVER  PASHA:  TURKISH 

PATRIOT 

BY   LEWIS    R.    FREEMAN 

IN  the  year  that  elapsed  before  the  out-  me  much  about  him.  Enlightenment  finally 
break  of  the  present  war  there  is  little  came  through  the  British  Vice-Consul  at 
doubt  that  Enver  Bey, — now  Enver  Pasha,  Beirut,  whom  I  met  at  the  tennis  club  one 
— had  an  almost  entirely  free  hand  in  Turk-  afternoon. 

ish  military  affairs,  and  to  this,  as  much  as  '*He  is  one  of  my  best  friends,"  said  that 
to  the  assistance  of  the  German  officers  who  young  official  after  I  had  been  introduced 
were  called  upon  in  ever-increasing  num-  to  him  by  Dr.  Bliss,  of  the  American  Col- 
bers,  is  unquestionably  due  the  magnificent  lege,  as  one  interested  in  Enver  Bey.  "He 
resistance  the  Turks  have  offered  the  allied  is  without  a  single  exception  I  can  recall 
fleet  and  armies  in  the  Dardanelles  opera-  offhand,  save  possibly  Lord  Kitchener,  the 
tions.  Here,  it  is  true,  Enver  is  fighting  most  forceful  individual  I  have  ever  known, 
with  his  back  against  the  wall.  If  the  Bal-  and  for  sheer  magnetic  attraction  stands 
kan  states  continue  to  hold  off,  the  fall  of  absolutely  alone  in  my  experience.  In  any 
Constantinople  may  be  deferred  for  a  con-  other  country  besides  Turkey, — in  England, 
siderable  time,  even  with  such  help  as  Italy  Germany,  or  the  United  States, — he  could 
may  bring  to  the  Allies  in  this  theater;  but  not  fail  of  a  great  career.  Here,  the  higher 
widi  Rumania  and  Bulgaria,  —  or  even  a  man  climbs  the  surer  he  is  to  be  marked 
cither  one  of  them, — taking  the  Turks  in  for  a  fall,  and  Enver  Bey  has  been  in  dan- 
the  flank,  the  end  must  come  quickly.  ger  of  assassination  ever  since  his  progres- 

But  this  will  not  necessarily  be  the  end  sive  spirit  began  to  manifest  itself  in  his 
of  the  indomitable  Enver,  especially  if  the  early  teens.  Some  day, — it  may  be  to- 
spirit  of  his  people  is  not  crushed  by  the  dis-  morrow  or  it  may  not  be  for  a  number 
aster.  The  way  will  be  open  to  the  last  of  years, — the  agents  of  his  enemies  will 
for  a  retreat  into  Asia  Minor,  where  the  kill  him,  and  when  they  do  there  will  pass 
country  is  favorable  for  him  to  back  up  the  sincerest  patriot  that  Turkey  has  known 
against  the  wall  many  times  before  he  is  since  the  days  of  Midhat  Pasha." 
finally  forced  down  into  those  deserts  be- 
yond the  Taurus,  where  his  Ottoman  pro-  "^^  German  affiliations 

genitors  were  cradled,  and  where  the  radi-  The  Vice-Consul  then  related  the  circum- 

cals  among  the  Allies  profess  to  hold  that  stances  of  his  first  meeting  with  Enver  Bey 

the  Turk  must  ultimately  be  made  to  return,  when  he  came  upon  the  Turkish  commander 

,  in  the  act  of  giving  battle  single-handed  to 

AN   ENGLISHMAN  s  TRIBUTE  ^   ^^^^j    half-dozcn    of   drunken    bashi-ba- 

I  .had  heard  the  name  of  Enver  Bey  zouks  whom  he  had  surprised  looting  an 
spoken  many  times  in  Syria  in  the  winter  of  Armem'an  bazaar  in  Stamboul  during  the 
1912  before  finding  anyone  who  could  tell  Young  Turk  revolution  of  1908.    The  Vice- 
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Consul  was  one  of  the  very  tew  Englishmen 
who  in  those  days  could  truthfully  call 
Enver  Bey  his  friend.  The  Turk  had  more 
friends,  of  course,  among  the  Germans.  It 
was,  indeed,  an  open  secret  from  the  time 
that  Great  Britain  and  France  allowed  Italy 
to  go  ahead  in  Tripoli  that  Enver  Bey  stood 
definitely  committed  to  active  cooperation 
with  Germany,  both  in  domestic  and  inter- 
national afTairs.  This  was  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  received  his  military  training  in 
Berlin  and  frankly  admired  the  German 
military  system,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that 
after  Britain,  in  permitting  Italy  to  have  a 
free  hand  in  Tripoli,  apparently  abandoned 
her  policy  and  traditional  friendship  toward 
Turkey,  it  was  necessary  for  Turkey  to 
choose  between  Germany  and  Russia  as  a 
prop,  and  doubtless  Enver  believed  that  the 
mailed  fist  of  the  Kaiser  would  oRtr  less 
menace  and  more  protection  than  the  un- 
sheathed paw  of  the  Russian  bear. 

A  TRUE   PATRIOT 

Enver's  forceful  personality,  his  mag- 
netism, his  _  capacity  for  leadership  made 
him  at  thirty  a  political  pov.cr  in  Turkey, 
and  a  military  dictator  at  an  age  when  most 
European    officers    have    not    attained    their 

captaincies.     His  is  the  deep,  abiding  faith  MeJem i-umoMenu* 

in  the  mystic,  in  the  soundness  of  the  things  enver  pasha 

for  which  he  stands  and,  sincere  patriot  that  Damascus  and  Aleppo,  that  finally  won  me 

he  is,  his  plans,  his  dreams  are  all  to  one  end,  an  interview  with  Enver  Bey  at  a  time  when 

— the  regeneration  of  Turkey.  men   with  more  weighty   European   creden- 

More  of   Enver  Bey, — of  his  marvelous  tials  than  mine  were  being  put  off  from  day 

swordsmanship,  his  fluency  as  a  linguist,  of  to  day.     I  found  him  all  that  K had 

the    almost    ascetic    simplicity    of    his    phys-  said, — small  in  stature,  but  remarkably  well 

ical     life,    of    his    strange    combination    of  set  up,  strikingly  handsome,  and  with  an  in- 

practicality     and     idealism     of     the    mystic  definable,  but  compelling,  magnetism,  which 

and     the     man     of     action;     of     the     way  made  itself  felt  through  the  curtain  of  digni- 

in     which     he     had     always     exercised     his  fied    reserve    which    masks    the    real    Enver. 

influence  and  authority,  often  at  the  expense  At  a  casual  meeting,  this  reserve,  with  a  cer- 


characteristic    detachment    of    . 
ght   well    impress  one    as   the   young   pa- 
dominating  trait,   and  such,   indeed, 


of  discipline,  quite  out  of  proportion  to  his  tain 
official  or  military  rank, — I  heard  from  the 
British  Consul,  and  on  the  morning  that  he  trio 

came  to  see  me  off  on  the  Damascus  train  on  was  my  feeling  until  a  chance  remark  I 
my  circuitous  journey  to  Palestine  and  made  regarding  the  way  in  which  the  Arabs 
Egypt,  he  enjoined  me  especially  to  miss  no  of  Mesopotamia  and  Syria  were  clamoring 
chance  of  meeting  the  brilliant  young  Turk-  to  be  led  to  Tripoli, — how  several  had  even 
ish  patriot  in  the  event  that  I  was  able  to  worked  their  way  across  to  Aleppo  with  my 
carry  out  a  plan  I  had  formed  of  penetrating  caravan, — brought  a  warm  flush  of  color  to 
through  to  the  Turco-Arabic  forces  in  the  his  cheeks  and  a  glint  of  moisture  to  his 
Tripolitan  hinterland.  eyes. 

"Ah,   my  brave  Arabs  1"  he  cried   affec- 
A  MAGNETIC  PERSONALITY  tionately.     "If  I  could  only  gather  them  in 

It  was,  I  think,  K 's  card  of  introduc-  from  all  their  desert  ways,   and  arm  them 

tion,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  I  brought  properly,  then," — and  he  waved  his  hand 
late  news  of  the  doings  on  the  Tripolo-  contemptuously  toward  the  hills  beyond 
Egyptian  frontier  and  in  the  deserts  beyond  which     lay     the     Italian     outposts, — "these 
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changed    since    February,    and    that    what  the  Greece  of  the  Balkan  Wars  shows  that 

was  then  possible  may  no  longer  be  feasible  the  heart  of  Hellas  was  always  sound.    The 

to-day.  Greeks  have  some  serious  failings  but  they 

have  also  certain  high  virtues,   notably  an 

A  PATRIOTIC  PEOPLE  ardent  patriotism,  rising  to  the  dignity  of  a 

In  closing  this  sketch  of  Greece's  strong  religion,  and,  like  all  real  faith,  this  ennobles 

man  we  must  not  forget  that,  great  and  sue-  and  purifies.     This  patriotism,  joined  to  a 

cessful  as  has  been  his  work,  it  is  the  Greek  quick  understanding,  brings  it  to  pass  that 

nation  which  has  made  that  work  possible,  when  the  true  interests  of  Hellas  are  clearly 

No  one,   however  gifted,   can  create  some-  set  forth  the  Greek  people  devote  themselves 

thing  out  of  nothing.    That  Venizelos,  in  less  thereto  with  such  concentrated  fervor  as  to 

than  three  years,  could  transform  the  appar-  accomplish  seeming  marveb  in  a  very  short 

cntly  hopeless  Greece  of  1897  and  1909  into  space  of  time. 


ENVER  PASHA:  TURKISH 

PATRIOT 

BY   LEWIS    R.    FREEMAN 

IN  the  year  that  elapsed  before  the  out-  me  much  about  him.  Enlightenment  finally 
break  of  the  present  war  there  is  little  came  through  the  British  Vice-Consul  at 
doubt  that  Enver  Bey, — now  Enver  Pasha,  Beirut,  whom  I  met  at  the  tennis  dub  one 
— had  an  almost  entirely  free  hand  in  Turk-  afternoon. 

ish  military  affairs,  and  to  this,  as  much  as  "He  is  one  of  my  best  friends^"  said  that 
to  the  assistance  of  the  German  officers  who  young  official  after  I  had  been  introduced 
were  called  upon  in  ever-increasing  num-  to  him  by  Dr.  Bliss,  of  the  American  C(d* 
bers,  is  unquestionably  due  the  magnificent  lege,  as  one  interested  in  Enver  Bey.  "He 
resistance  the  Turks  have  offered  the  allied  is  without  a  single  exception  I  can  recall 
fleet  and  armies  in  the  Dardanelles  opera-  offhand,  save  possibly  Lord  Kitchener^  the 
tions.  Here,  it  is  true,  Enver  is  fighting  most  forceful  individual  I  have  ever  known, 
with  his  back  against  the  wall.  If  the  Bal-  and  for  sheer  magnetic  attraction  stands 
kan  states  continue  to  hold  off,  the  fall  of  absolutely  alone  in  my  experience.  In  any 
Constantinople  may  be  deferred  for  a  con-  other  country  besides  Turkey, — in  England, 
siderable  time,  even  with  such  help  as  Italy  Germany,  or  the  United  States, — he  could 
may  bring  to  the  Allies  in  this  theater;  but  not  fail  of  a  great  career.  Here,  the  higher 
with  Rumania  and  Bulgaria,  —  or  even  a  man  climbs  the  surer  he  is  to  be  mariml 
cither  one  of  them, — taking  the  Turks  in  for  a  fall,  and  Enver  Bey  has  been  in  dan* 
the  flank,  the  end  must  come  quickly.  ger  of  assassination  ever  since  hv  progrcs- 

But  this  will  not  necessarily  be  the  end  sive  spirit  began  to  manifest  itself  in  his 
of  the  indomitable  Enver,  especially  if  the  early  teens.  Some  day, — ^it  may  be  to- 
spirit  of  his  people  is  not  crushed  by  the  dis-  morrow  or  it  may  not  be  for  a  number 
aster.  The  way  will  be  open  to  the  last  of  years, — the  agents  of  his  enemies  will 
for  a  retreat  into  Asia  Minor,  where  the  kill  him,  and  when  they  do  there  will  pas 
count r>'  is  favorable  for  him  to  back  up  the  sincerest  patriot  that  Turkey  has  known 
against  the  wall  many  times  before  he  is  since  the  days  of  Midhat  Pasha.'' 
finally  forced  down  into  those  deserts  be- 
yond the  Taurus,  where  his  Ottoman  pro-  "^  GERMAN  AFFILIATIONS 

genitors  were  cradled,  and  where  the  radi-  The  Vice-Consul  then  related  the  drcuni* 
cals  among  the  Allies  profess  to  hold  that  stances  of  his  first  meeting  with  Enver  Bcf 
the  Turk  must  ultimately  be  made  to  return,  when  he  came  upon  the  Turkish  commander 

,  in  the  act  of  giving  battle  single-handed  to 

AN    ENGLISHMAN  S    TRIBUTE  ^    ^„^„j    hadWoZ^    of    drUl&n    hM^ 

I  had  heard  the  name  of  Enver  Bey  zouks  whom  he  had  rpraed  looting  an 
spoken  many  times  in  Syria  in  the  winter  of  Armenian  bazaar  in  d  boul  duriM  As 
1912  before  finding  anyone  who  could  tell  Young  Turk  revolution  oi  1908.    Tihe  lll» 
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Consul  «-as  one  of  the  very  few  Englishmen 
who  in  those  days  could  truthfully  call 
Enver  Bey  his  friend.  The  Turk  had  more 
friends,  of  course,  among  the  Germans.  It 
was,  indeed,  an  open  secret  from  the  time 
that  Great  Britain  and  France  allowed  Italy 
to  go  ahead  in  Tripoli  that  Enver  Bey  stood 
definitely  committed  to  active  cooperation 
with  Germany,  both  in  domestic  and  inter- 
r:ational  affairs.  This  was  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  received  his  military  training  in 
Berlin  and  frankly  admired  the  German 
military  sjstem,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that 
after  Britain,  in  permitting  Italy  to  have  a 
free  hand  in  Tripoli,  apparently  abandoned 
her  policy  and  traditional  friendship  toward 
Turkey,  it  was  necessary  for  Turkey  to 
choose  bet^veen  Germany  njid  Russia  as  a 
prop,  and  doubtless  Enver  believed  that  the 
mailed  fist  of  the  Kaiser  would  ofier  less 
menace  and  more  protection  than  the  un- 
sheathed paw  of  the  Russian  bear. 


Enver's  forceful  personality,  his  mag- 
netism, his  capacity  for  leadership  made 
him  at  thirty  a  political  pov.cr  in  Turkey, 
and  a  military  dictator  at  an  age  when  most 
European  officers  have  not  attained  their 
captaincies.  His  is  the  deep,  abiding  faith 
in  the  mystic,  in  the  soundness  of  the  things 
for  which  he  stands  and,  sincere  patriot  that 
he  is,  his  plans,  his  dreams  are  all  to  one  end, 
— the  regeneration  of  Turkey. 

More  of  Enver  Bey, — of  his  marvelous 
swordsmanship,  his  fluency  as  a  linguist,  of 
the  almost  ascetic  simplicity  of  his  phys- 
ical life,  of  his  strange  combination  of 
practicality  and  idealism  of  the  mysdc 
and  the  man  of  action ;  of  the  way 
in  which  he  had  always  exercised  his 
influence  and  authority,  often  at  the  expense 
of  discipline,  quite  out  of  proportion  to  his 
otficial  or  military  rank, — I  heard  from  the 
British  Consul,  and  on  the  morning  that  he 
came  to  see  me  oB  on  the  Damascus  train  on 
mv  circuitous  journey  to  Palestine  and 
rg>-pt,  he  enjoined  me  especially  to  miss  no 
chance  of  meeting  the  brilliant  young  Turk- 
ish patriot  in  the  event  that  I  was  able  to 
carrj-  out  a  plan  1  had  formed  of  penetrating 
through  to  the  Turco-Arabic  forces  in  the 
Tripolitan  hinterland. 

A    MAGNETIC    PERSONALITY 

It  was,  I  think,  K 's  card  of  introduc- 
tion, coupled  with  the  fact  that  I  brought 
late  news  of  the  doii^  on  the  Tripolo- 
^yptun  frontier  and  in  the  deserts  beyond 


Damascus  and  Aleppo,  that  finally  won  me 
an  interview  with  Enver  Bey  at  a  time  when 
men  with  more  weighty  European  creden- 
tials than  mine  were  being  put  off  from  day 
to  day.  I  found  him  all  that  K  —  had 
said, — small  in  stature,  but  remarkably  well 
set  up,  strikingly  handsome,  and  with  an  in- 
definable, but  compelling,  magnetism,  which 
made  itself  felt  through  the  curtain  of  digni- 
fied reserve  which  masks  the  real  Enver. 
At  a  casual  meeting,  this  reserve,  with  a  cer- 
charactcristic    detachment    of    manner, 

ight  well  impress  one  as  the  young  pa- 
's dominating  trait,  and  such,  indeed, 
was  my  feeling  until  a  chance  remark  I 
made  regarding  the  way  in  which  the  Arabs 
of  Mesopotamia  and  Syria  were  clamoring 
to  be  led  to  Tripoli, — how  several  had  even 
worked  their  way  across  to  Aleppo  with  my 
caravan, — brought  a  warm  flush  of  color  to 
his  cheeks  and  a  glint  of  moisture  to  his 
eyes. 

"Ah,  my  brave  Arabs!"  he  cried  affec- 
tionately. "If  I  could  only  gather  them  in 
from  all  their  desert  ways,  and  arm  them 
properly,  then,"^ — and  he  waved  his  hand 
contemptuously  toward  the  hills  beyond 
which     lay     the     Italian    outposts, — "these 
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would  be  swept  away  like  sand  before  the  rangement  which  will  leave  me  a  free  hand 
sirocco.  But  I  fear  it  cannot  be.  They  arc  to  work  for  that,  I  will  subscribe  to,  Tur- 
drifting  in  by  tens  and  scores,  where  I  need  key  contains  a  great  many  Christians  as 
hundreds  and  thousands."  well  as  Mohammedans.  The  latter  I  would 
Much  that  we  spoke  of  was  germane  only  regenerate  from  within,  not  from  without. 
to  the  events  of  the  moment,  and  I  am,  The  West  has  little  that  'We  need  save  bat- 
therefore,  setting  down  only  that  which  was  tleships  and  shrapnels,  and  if  it  would  leave 
illuminative  of  Enver  himself  or  of  happen-  us  alone  we  would  not  need  even  these. 
ings  which  have  followed.  Nor  can  the  Occident  give  us  anything  bet- 
ter to  follow  than  the  precepts  of  the  Koran. 

WHY  A   GERMAN   ALLIANCE   WAS   PREFERRED  ^ox    US    Mohammcdans,    I    WOuld    purify    the 

**The  plans  of  all    of    the    powers    have  old  faith,   not  bring  in  a  new  one, — there 

always  been  entirely  selfish  as  far  as  Turkey  are  close  to  a  score  of  them,  as  you  know. 

was  concerned,"  said   Enver,  with  a  bitter-  But  for  our  Christian  peoples,  I  would  \fX 

ncss  not  incomprehensible  under  the  circum-  them  follow  their  own  faith  in  peace  and 

stances.      ^'P'or    years    Russia    has    coveted  security,    something   they   have    not    always 

Constantinople,  to  say  nothing  of  the  rest  of  been  able  to  do  in  the  past.     I  would  oflFer 

Turkey  along  the  Black  Sea  and  south  of  them  everything  that  England,  or  Greece  or 

the   Caucasus,    and    Britain   has   endeavored  France     could, — more     than     Russia     ever 

to  keep   us  just   strong   enough   to   prevent  would, — and  by  this  means  I  would   make 

Russia  from  realizing  these  ambitions.      (It  them  Turkish  subjects  in  fact  as  well  as  in 

w.is  an  Englishman  who  first  called  us  the  name.      Great   Britain,   a   Christian    power, 

*Sick  Man.')     Finally  came  the  Kaiser  with  has  made  good  subjects  of  the  Mohammc- 

his  scheme  of  a  chain  of  German-controlled  dans   in    India;   why   shall    not   Turkey,   a 

states  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  Mohammedan   power,    make   good    subjects 

and   for  the  success  of  this  plan  a  strong,  of  the  Christians  in  the  Ottoman  Empire.^ 

not  a  weak,  Turkey  is  a  sine  qua  non,    Rus-  A  real  Turkish  nation  is  my  dream ;  a  na- 

sia   would   wipe   us   ofF   the   map,    England  tion  able  at  last  to  stand  upon  its  own  legs." 
would  keep  us  weak,  Germany  would  make       And  for  just  this,  Enver  had  been  fighting, 

us  strong.     All  selfish  motives  on  the  face  with  his  back  against  the  wall,  for  ten  years ; 

of  them,   no  doubt,  but, — can  you  wonder  for  just  this  he  continued  to  fight,  with  his 

which  alternative  is  the  least  repugnant  to  back  against  the  wall,  for  t^^o  years  more; 

us  Turks,   especially   to   us  Young  Turks,  and   for  just  this  he  is  fighting,  still  with 

who  have  done  our  best  to  avoid  being  en-  his  back  against  the  wall,  to-day.     Keeping 

meshed  in  the  nets  of  British  and  Russian  up   for  several   months   longer   his   hopeless 

diplomacy  and  intrigue  which  held  helpless  fight  at  the  head  of  his  devoted   Arabs  in 

our  predecessors?     I  think  I  will  not  need  Tripoli,  he  was  called  home  to  take  up  an- 

to  say  more  to  answer  your  question  as  to  other  hopeless  fight  after  the  Turkish  army, 

why    it    was    Germany    obtained    the    Bag-  — half    fed    and    half    ammunitioned, — had 

dad    railway   concession,   why    the     Hedjaz  been  swept  by  the  victorious  Bulgars  down 

line   was   built  by   Ciermans,    and   why   the  to  the  Tchatalja  lines,  at  the  very  door  of 

Germans   are   recasting   our   military   estab-  Constantinople.     Overridden  and  over- ruled 

lishment."  in    council,    the    impetuous    young    patriot, 

goaded  to  desperation  by  the  incompetence 

A    REAL    TLRKISH    NATIONALITY  °    j     ^^^„.„-.-    „    ^r    -.k-    \.I^l^^      l^      

ana   corruption   or   the    regime    in    po^'er. 

"Do  you  care  to  speak  of  your  so-called  struck  down  the  Minister  of  War  and  leapt 
"^rurkish  reform  program  ?"  I  asked  as  a  himself  into  the  emptied  saddle.  It  was  too 
final  question,  warned  by  the  Sheiks  and  late,  as  it  proved,  to  drive  back  the  Bulgars, 
officers  gathering  under  the  flap  of  the  re-  — now  reinforced  by  the  Greeks  and  Serbs, 
ception  tent  that  a  conference  was  about  to  — although  the  campaign  he  launched  to  this 
be  held.  Enver  hesitated  for  a  moment,  end  was  most  ably  conducted.  A  few 
and  then,  his  eyes  lighting  with  the  enthusi-  months  later,  however,  when  the  Balkan 
asm  kindled  by  the  project  which  I  have  allies  fell  out  and  Greece  and  Serbia 
since  learned  was  the  one  nearest  his  heart,  attacked  Bulgaria,  the  watchful  Enver  wai 
rose  to  his  feet  and  spoke  briefly  and  to  the  ready  with  a  force  which  lost  no  time  in  re- 
point,  the  meantime  grasping  my  hand  in  capturing  Adrianople  and  restoring  to  Tur- 
a  warm  grip  of  farewell.  key  a  not  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  terri- 

"Real  Turkish  unification  is  my  dearest  tory  which  had  just  been  wrested  from  her 

wish,    and    any    international    political    ar-  by  the  allies. 
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THE  NEGRO  EXPOSITION 
AT  RICHMOND 

BY  PLUMMER  F.  JONES 

THE  Negro  Historical  and  Industrial  Ex-  and  the  South.  It  was  largely  through  the 
position  which  was  held  in  the  city  of  efforts  of  the  leading  white  citizens  of  the 
Richmond,  Virginia,  from  July  5  to  July  27,  South  that  the  Exposition  was  made  possible, 
inclusive,  was  in  a  number  of  ways  interesting  Then  again,  the  newspapers  of  Richmond 
and  encouraging,  but  in  two  respects  was  al-  were  indefatigable  in  their  efforts  to  create 
together  preeminent.  The  first  of  these  was  interest  in  the  Exposition,  and  devoted  col- 
thc  proof  which  was  exhibited  by  the  Exposi-  umns  of  space  to  bring  the  value  of  the  enter- 
tion  of  the  cordial  relations  and  complete  prise  prominently  before  the  people,  urging 
understanding  which  exist  at  the  present  time  the  support  of  white  people  in  strong  articles 
between  the  two  races  in  the  South ;  and  the  on  their  editorial  pages, 

other  the  indisputable  evidence  of  the  natural  It  is  interesting,  in  this  connection,  to  note 
ability  of  the  negro  to  achieve  things  worth  the  manner  in  which  the  Exposition  had  its 
while  when  living  and  working  under  the  inception.  A  year  or  more  ago  the  Negro 
proper  environment.  Historical    and    Industrial    Association    was 

As  an  index  of  the  relations  existing  he-  formed  in  Richmond,  and  was  incorporated 
tween  the  races,  the  Exposition  must  have  under  the  laws  of  the  State  for  the  purpose, 
proved  astounding  to  those  visitors  and  stu-  among  other  things,  of  holding  an  industrial 
dents  of  social  economy  who  have  not  lived  exposition  which  should  show  the  progress 
or  traveled  during  recent  years  in  the  South,  of  the  negro  during  the  past  fifty  years, 
and  who  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  ob-  Giles  B.  Jackson,  a  well-lcnown  negro  law- 
•erve  the  understanding  and  cooperation  yer  of  Richmond,  was  made  president,  and 
which  has  gro^n  up,  particularly  within  the  he  immediately  began  a  campaign  for  the 
pan  one  or  two  decades,  in  all  parts  of  the  raising  of  funds.  United  States  Senator 
countiT  where  the  negro  is  in  evidence.  As  Thomas  S,  Martin  began  the  fight  for  an 
distinct  proof  of  this,  nothing  could  have  sur-  appropriation  by  Congress,  and  with  the  aid 
passed  die  manner  in  which  the  Exposition,  of  other  Senators  and  Representatives,  sue- 
both  in  its  b^nnings  and  its  progress,  was  ceeded  in  getting  the  sum  of  $55,000  from 
■qtpoited  by  the  white  people  of  Virginia  the  Government.     Later  the  city  of  Rich- 
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EXHIBrr  OF  WOMEN-S  WORK 

mond  appropriated  $5000,  and  the  State  of  happily  the  desire  of  the  nation,  as  well  as 

New  York  appropriated  the  sum  of  $7500  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  to  encourage  the 

for  purposes  of  showing  the  progress  of  the  negro   in   his  efforts  to  solve  his    industrial 

negro  in  that  State.     These  sums,  together  problem. "»  And  he  urges  the  entire  nation 

with    private   contributions,    were    used    for  to  lend  every  facility  to  the  leaders  in  the 

the  purpose  of  collecting  exhibits  from   all  enterprise. 

parts  of  the  countrj'.     Shortly  after  the  an-       On  July  5  the  Exposition  was  opened  in 

nouncements   were    made   exhibits   began    to  the  State  Fair  Grounds  just  outside  the  cit>', 

flow"in    from    all    parts   of    the    South    and  the  buildings  of  the  Fair  Association  being 

North, — from      industrial     schools,     county  used  for  the  exhibits.    At  the  opening  Ma}-or 

school   systems,   industrial   associations,   busi-  AinsIIe,  of  Richmond,  delivered   an   address 

ness    organizations,    firms,    and    private    in-  and  President  Giles  Jackson  made  a  power- 

dividuals.  ful  and  characteristic  speech,  reviewing  the 

In    June    of    this    year    Governor    Henry  work  which  had  been  done  and  emphasizing 

Siuarr,    a   kinsman    of    General   Jcb    Stuart,  the  importance  of  the  Exposition. 
who   was   killed   at  Yellow   Tavern,    a   few 

miles    from    the    Exposition    grounds,    about  "^"^  exhibits 

fifty-two    years    ago,    issued    a   proclamation        The  exhibits,  the  product  of  negro  hand* 

calling  earnestly  upon  the  people  of  the  State  and  negro  brains,  comprised  by  far  the  moH 

to  support  the   f-xposition   in  every  possible  important  feature  of  the  FLxpnsition.     The** 

way.     Said  he  in  part:     "The  friendly  rela-  exhibits,  shown  in  the  main  buildings,  were 

tions  between  the  white  people  and  the  ne-  hardly    less    than    marvellous    in    their   wide 

groes  of  Virginia  is  a  source  of  gratification  range    and    their   simplicity    and    usefulness. 

to  both  races,  and  should  be  recognized  as  The    exhibitors    were    private     individuals, 

an    important    asset    in    our    civil,    political,  negro  firms,  negro  manufacturers,  negro  me- 

and  industrial  life."  chanics,  negro  associations,  negro  poets,  negio 

On  July  1  President  Wilson,  a  Virginian,  painters,  and  all  kinds  and  grades  of  negro 

who  fifty  years   ago  was  a   lad    in    the  old  schools. 

Presbyterian    manse    at    Staunton,    Virginia,        Tlic  exhibits  consisted  of  a  varied  line  of 

issued    a   proclamation    saying    among   other  useful  things,  from  uplift  poems  on  picture 

things  that  "the  action  of  Congress  in  this  post-cards   and  oil  patntingi  to  plows, 

matter    [the    appropriation]    indicates    very  lines    of    manufactured   goods,    ind   set 
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EXHIBIT  OF  TWE.  -HENRICO  METHOD"  OF  CCLORED  SCHOOL  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

himcss,  and  beautiful  fancy  work,  and  every    ington   County    and    Hagcrstown   in    Mary- 
kind  »nd  grade  of  household  furniture,  land;  and  Henrico  County,  Virginia,  whose 

As  might  be  expected,  the  exhibit  from  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Jackson  Davis, 
students  of  the  Hampton  Normal  and  In-  was  the  originator  of  the  "Henrico  Method," 
dustrial  Institute  was  one  of  the  most  com-  had  a  full  exhibit  at  the  Exposition.  The 
plete  and  noteworthy.  Here  was  to  be  found  "Henrico  Method"  provides  a  skilled  and 
almost  every  conceivable  kind  of  furniture  highly  educated  colored  instructor  who 
and  tool,  fancy  wnrk,  and  the  product  of  travels  from  rural  school  to  rural  school, 
women.  In  the  midst  of  this  exhibit  was  a  teaching  teachers  and  children  alike  all  kinds 
handsome  brass  locomotive,  all  parts  com-  of  industrial  work,  and  in  summer  provides  . 
pletc,  in  running  order,  built  entirely  by  for  neighborhood  teachers  of  canning,  gar- 
Joseph  Hall,  a  negro  of  Portsmouth,  dening,  and  sewing. 
Virginia.  The  New  York  exhibit  was  a  noteworthy 

The  great  industrial  school  on  James  one,  and  occupied  a  prominent  position.  This 
River,  known  as  Rock  Castle,  exhibited  very  comprised  an  infinite  variety  of  manufac- 
fine  specimens  of  wagons,  buggies,  carts,  tured  goods,  all  from  factories  owned  by 
farming  tools,  and  furniture  of  all  kinds,  as  colored  men.  There  were  also  many  exhibits 
well  as  much  woman's  work,  including  all  from  colored  schools  in  New  York  and  from 
kinds  of  sewing  and  canning.     All  the  work    individuals. 

was  done  by  young  colored  men  and  women        Among  other  displays  was  a  booth  occu- 
undcr  their  own  instructors.  pied  by  a  negro  poet  from  Charleston,  South 

Other  schools  which  exhibited  articles  of  Carolina.  He  was  surrounded  by  thousands 
marked  interest  were  the  Virginia  Normal  of  post-cards,  each  bearing  some  poem,  epi- 
School,  of  Petersburg;  the  Colored  Deaf,  gram,  or  motto  of  his  composition.  These, 
Dumb,  and  Blind  Institute,  of  Raleigh,  being  largely  of  the  "uplift"  variety,  sold 
N,  C;  Shaw  University,  Raleigh;  Vorhecs  readily  to  the  crowds.  The  walls  of  one  of 
College,  South  Carolina;  the  Virginia  Deaf  the  rest  rooms  were  hung  with  portraits  and 
ind  Dumb  School,  Newport  News;  the  St.  paintings  of  a  negro  Indianapolis  painter 
Paul  School,  of  Lawrenceville ;  and  the  col-  twenty-three  years  of  age. 
ored  bi's^  school  of  Ridiroond,  At  first  an  entrance  fee  of  fifty  cents  was 

A  markedly  fine  exhibit  came  from  Wash-  exacted  at  the  Exposition  gates,  but  later  this 
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EXHIBIT  OF  SHAW  UNIVERSITY 

fee  was  dispensed   with,   all   visitors   being  1876.     A  prominent  speaker  at  the  Exposi- 
fillowcd  to  come  in  free.     Only  a  dime  ad-  tion  thus  summed  it  up: 
mission  was  charged  at  the  doors  of  the  prin- 
cipal exhibit  building.  /'''«  "PV^J'J?".  "i"'  "*  "»  ki^^  in  'be  hi.iory 
t^^    n-l,...o  1,.,.      r   1,.    o     "\\!\,:,      i.-„ll,.."  <*'   'I"  world,   is  a   mo«  iplendid   trihuie  (o  ihe 
On    Thursday     July    8,       White    Polks  ^„raR«,   the   Wrencih,   the   prt.rverancr,   the   in- 
day    was   observed,    many    white    citizens   of  domiiabiiiiy,  and  ihe  versaiiliiy  of  the  neuro  race. 
Richmond    and    vicinity    inspecting    the    Ex-  It  titcnllic*  the  achievement*  of  marvellous  ihiiiK* 
position  '*^'  ^  once  doivnlrudden  race  within  a  thorl  ipan 
I                                       .  i:_   _   ■   II     .u     X.I   _  of  fifty  veari.     It  ti'piliei  the  indu»try,  the  devel- 
In  every  way  except  financially  the  Negro  ^  ^^^  ".h^  advan^ment.  and  the  indefaiiKahilitr 
E-Xposition  Hill  rank  as  a  great  success,    borne  of  the  negro  race,  whose  era  teems  just  dawninR. 
one  has  aptly  said  that  in  its  simplicity,  prac-  Another  fifty  years  of  such  accomplishment  as  has 
ticableness,    and    unique    interest    the    Negro  characterized  the  negro  race  during  the  past  fifty 

Exp„,i.i„„  „  Richmond  »•.,  fc  ™„  ,™iy  \:,'z-zi't^xz'°^'^s::^,^:^K^'S- 

American     exposition  ever  held  in  this  coun-   ,j    a„d  financially,  as  well  as  physically,'  emanci- 
try  since  the  Centennial  at  Philadelphia  in  paied. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  CONSTrTUTlONU.  CWIVENTION  AT  ALBANY 


REVISING  NEW  YORK'S 
CONSTITUTION 


IN  the  spring  of  1914 
one-third  of  New 
Vorlt's  voters  took  part 
in  a  special  election  held 
to  decide  whether  or  not 
a  convention  should  be 
called  to  propoGe  a  re- 
vision of  die  State  Con- 
stioaian.  By  a  very  small 
plursJitr  tlw  vote  was  in 
faror  of  such  a  conven- 
tion  and  at  the  ensuing 
fill  election  delegates 
KCK'.dnKn, — fifteen  at 
largr  and  1 53  to  repre- 
tent  dMtTicts.. 

Tbe  idea  of  a  conven- 
tual kad  been  favorably 
qimidind  in  1912  by 
the  pffogwi've  elements 
of  all  partio.  In  that 
jtu  die  State  had  given 
mm  atCenD'on  to  radi- 
al tefuiiua  than  ever 
before  and  it  was  well 
understood  that  some  of 
those    refomu,    even    if 


THE    HON.    ELIII 


demanded  by  popular 
vote,  could  not  be  cm- 
bodied  in  law  without 
changes  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. By  1914,  however, 
there  had  come  about 
one  of  those  rapid  shift- 
ings  in  politics  for  which 
New  York  is  noted. 
The  Republican  party 
under  stand  pat  leader- 
ship was  again  in  con- 
trol, and  the  same  vote 
which  carried  Governor 
Whitman  into  office 
elected   a  large, majority 

bership,  including,  of 
course,  all  the  delegates 
at  large.  The  so-called 
"radicals"  in  all  parties 
were  left  virtually  un- 
represented in  the  con- 
vention. The  only  out- 
come of  the  agitation 
begun  by  the  progres- 
sives was  the  election  of 
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CKIIKGK    W.    WICKEKSHAM     (lEFT),    L0U[S    MARSHALL    (RICHT) 

CHAIRMEN  OF  THE  COMMITTEES  ON  THE  JUDICIARY  AND  THE  BILL  OF 

RIGHTS  IN  CONFERENCE 

a  group  of  dekfratcs  who 
professed  no  interest  in 
such  matters  as  the  refer- 
endum, initiative,  recall, 
or  any  of  the  other  meas- 
ures advocated  by  the  Pro- 
gressive or  Socialist  parties. 
Such  an  outcome  may  or 
may  not  be  regarded  as 
desirable,  according  to 
one's  point  of  view.  This, 
at  least,  is  true:  The  origi- 
nal reason  for  a  convention 
became  obsolete  and  the 
motive  for  attempting  a 
revision  of  the  State's  or- 
ganic law  at  this  particular 
time  lias  reduced  to  the 
somewhat    pfrfunaory    one 


found  in  the  provision  of 
the  existing  constitution 
(of  1894),  which  maln-s  a 
general  revision  permissible 
when  the  people  demand 
it  by  plurality  vote. 

A  visitor  to  the  State 
Capitol  at  Albany  this 
midsummer,  seeing  the 
members'  seats  in  the  As- 
sembly Chamber  occupied, 
might  easily  be  led  to  be- 
lieve that  the  State  Legis- 
lature was  holding  an  extra 
session.  Moreover,  if  he 
chanced  to  be  at  ail  ac- 
quainted with  the  person- 
nel of  recent  legislatures, 
he  would  recognize  among 
the  men  seated  at  the  mem- 


A  GROW*    INCLUDING    J(»IN  U«D    O-BRIAN,    SAMUEL  K.     PHILLIPS  AND 

RUSSELL  WIGGINS.  WfTH  EDWARD  J.  MrGOLDRICK.  ASSISTANT 

CORPORATIOTJ  COUNSEL  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY 

bers'  desLs  not  a  few  famil- 
iar faces, — these  chiefly  of 
State  Senators  rather  than 
of  Assemblymen.  The 
general  impression  that  he 
is  likely  to  receive  is  thit 
the  State's  lawnialcers  are 
on  their  good  behavior  and 
for  some  reason  are  clothed 
with  rather  more  than  their 
usual  dignity.  As  for  the 
presiding  officer,  few  indeed 
have  been  the  Speakers  in 
the  Assembly  or  Lieu  ten- 
ant-Go vcmors  in  the  Sen- 
ate with  the  personal  bear- 
ing of  an  Elihu  RooL 

Barring    these    differ- 
ences,  the  likeness  of  the 
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Constitutional     Convention    to    the  B"^****"' 

State  Legislature  is  by  no  means  a  ', 

fanciful  one.     Beyond  question,  the  || 

small  group  of  leaders  in  the  con-  P 

vention  exceeds  in  brain  force  and  ] 

weight    of    personal    character    the  1 

corresponding  group  in  either  branch  j 
of  the    legislature.     The    rank   and 

file,  however,  are  made  up  of  nearly  [ 

tlic   same    material    in   both    bodies.  ' 

As  there   are   "$1500  members"  in  [ 

every  legislature,  so  there  are  $1500  O 

delegates  in  this  convention.    At  the  I 

ame  time  there  are  delegates  (and  f 
these  are  the  men  who  are  doing  ths 
actual  work)    who  are  making  real 

sacrifices  every  day  that  they  spend  ^.  -'  •  vy  ■  -■■j^iv.'w  w 

iti  Albany,  and  whose  disinterested  f-^i-::jS^.iytf^\^f: 
devotion  to  the  public  service  is  un- 
questioned even  by  the  most  cynical 


i  30(c*  *_  '^y  ^OvW 


tion,  Mhich  should  at 
least  be  spared  the  re- 
proach of  ignorance  as 
to  "practical  politics." 
William  Barnes,  of  Al- 
bany, has  the  important 
chairmanship  of  the 
Committee  on  Legisla- 
tive Powers.  Deter- 
mined that  the  "silk- 
stocking  crowd"  should 
be  rebuked,  two  Tam- 
many districts  in  New 
York  City  sent  up  to 
Albany  a  pair  of  case- 
hardened  delegates  of 
the  old-time  Tammany 
brand, — men  who  had 
been     removed     from 


and  over-sophisticated  Albany  corre- 
spondent. 

POLITICIANS  AMONG  THE  DELEGATES 

Every  lej^islature  has  in  its  mem- 
bership a  larger  or  smaller  element 
of  politicians  who  have  learned  "the 
game"  in  all  its  details  and  have 
played  it  successfully.  Whatever  we 
may  think  of  these  men's  fitness  to 
make  our  laws,  it  must  be  conceded 
that  the  knowledge  they  have  ac- 
<|uired  of  the  practical  workings  of 
our  politics  is  in  itself  a  highly  valu- 
lUe  equipment  for  the  lawmaker. 
Through  the  operation  of  our  nomi- 
nating system  a  considerable  number 


HENRY  L  STIMSON.  CHAIRMAN  (F  THE  CXIMMnTEE  ON  SPATE 


m  VtOK  active  parry  worKers  were    finance,  and  mark  W.  potier.  a  MEMBER  OF  the  same 
aotea  u  deUzatet  to  this  conven-  commtttee 
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office  under  charges  of  gross  corruption.  But  sons,  of  Industrial  Interests  and  Relations; 

such  instances  were  rare.  Senator  Edgar  T.  Brackett,  of  the  Legisla- 

,  ture,    Organization,    etc.;    and    Mr.    John 

A  LAWYERS    GATHERING  Lo^j  O'Brian,  of  Rules,  are  all  men  who 

Another  point  of  resemblance  between  the  have  special  knowledge  of  the  matters  and 
coavention   and  the   legislature   is   the  pre-  interests    assigned    to    their   committees    for 
dominance  of  lawyers  in  the  membership  in  consideration,  and  this  list  might  be  greatly 
each.      The   profession   that   expounds   and  extended. 
practises  the  law  of  the  land  is  responsible, 
more  than  any  other,  for  the  making  of  that        intelligent  publicity:  its  value 

law.  This  is  dearly  demonstrated  at  Al-  While  no  one  expects  radical  proposals, 
bany,  where  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  dele-  or  even  the  discussion  of  such  proposals,  from 
sates  tie  members  of  the  bar.  The  average  this  convention,  it  is  natural  enough  that  at- 
of  ability  and  standing  in  the  community  is  tempts  on  the  part  of  "the  interests"  to  dic- 
doubtiess  somewhat  higher  in  the  conven-  tate  desired  amendments  should  have  been 
tion  than  in  the  legislature.  Certainly  the  looked  for  by  the  public.  The  best  safe- 
standards  of  leadership  are  higher.  guard  against  such  efforts  is  complete  pub- 
licity, and  through  the  long  series  of  open 
THE  KEAL  WORK  IS  DONE  IN  COMMITTEE     committee  hearings  the   ccfvention   has  of- 

The  visitor  might  go  wrong  if  he  tried  to  fered  every  facility  for  the  interchange  of 
judge  of  the  convention's  activities  and  facts  and  opinions  between  its  committees 
adiicvements  by  what  he  saw  and  heard  in  and  the  people  of  the  State.  In  the  matter 
the  daily  session.  The  actual  work  that  will  of  informational  equipment  on  the  various 
count  in  the  final  result  is  done,  not  on  the  subjects  with  which  the  delegates  will  have 
iloor  of  the  Assembly  Chamber,  but  in  the  to  deal,  the  fullest  provision  has  been  made. 
ooomiittee  rooms.  The  debates  in  the  public  The  documents  compiled  and  published  by 
KMons  form  some  indication  of  the  drift  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  Commission, 
tentiment  on  particular  questions  among  the  notably  the  bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  Mu- 
ddegatcs,  but  everybody  knows  that  they  nicipal  Research,  discuss  and  illustrate  for 
have  little  to  do  with  the  actual  solution  of  the  benefit  of  the  delegates  the  principles  and 
die  Goovention's  knotty  problems.  In  the  organization  of  the  State  Government  in  a 
committees  that  were  appointed  by  President  masterly  way. 

Root  immediately  after  the  convention  or-  Something  of  the  value  of  an  intelligent 
fanisedi  all  the  amendments  will  be  dis-  committee  as  a  defense  of  the  constitution 
cussed,  and  while  the  committee  reports  on  against  the  onslaughts  of  private  interests  is 
particular  amendments  will  be  debated  in  illustrated  by  the  work  of  the  Committee  on 
public  session,  it  was  generally  admitted  at  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources,  under 
Albany  last  month  that  the  convention  would  the  chairmanship  of  the  Hon.  Charles  M. 
be  guided  in  its  vote,  almost  without  exccp-  Dow,  for  many  years  the  head  of  the  Board 
tion,  by  the  decisions  reached  in  committee,  of  Commissioners  of  the  State  Reservation  at 

Niagara.    Although  this  is  the  first  constitu- 
EXPERTS  SERVING  ON  COMMITTEES  ^j^^  j  convention  in  the  history  of  New  York 

The  convention  has  thirty  standing  com-  that  has  attempted  to  cover  this  field,  the 
mittces,  nearly  all  of  which  are  headed  by  data  acquired  by  this  committee,  utilized  as 
chairmen  who,  in  almost  every  instance,  have  they  will  be  in  debate  by  several  of  the  mem- 
had  practical  experience,  if  not  expert  knowl-  bers  who  are  among  the  leading  delegates, 
cdfe,  of  the  subject-matter  with  which  their  will  make  so  strong  a  showing  that  the  ef- 
legpcctive  committees  have  to  do.  To  name  forts  of  lumbering  companies  to  annul  the 
on^  A  few  of  these  committee  chairmen,  Mr.  restrictions  in  the  present  constitution  on  the 
Gtorgt  W.  Wickersham,  former  Attorney-  control  and  use  of  the  State  forest  lands  are 
General  of  the  United  States,  of  the  Judi-  likely  to  prove  wholly  fruitless.  Included  in 
Committee;  Mr.  Henry  L.  Stimson,  the  membership  of  this  committee  are  men 
Secretary  of  War,  of  State  Finances ;  who  have  given  years  of  thought  to  the  ways 
Ifn  Setfa  Low,  former  Mayor  of  New  York,  and  means  of  protecting  the  forest  and  water 
of  Citiea;  President  Schurman,  of  Cornell  resources  of  the  Empire  State. 
University,  of  Elducation;  Mr.  Charles  M. 

Dow.  of  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources;  ™e  probable  outcome 

Mr.   Martin   Saxe,  of  the  State  Taxation  From  these  five  months  of  hearings,  in- 

Commissiony  of  Taxation;  Mr.  Herbert  Par-  quiries,   debates,   and  compromises,  what  is 
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likeljr  to  emerge  in  September?  Will  it  be  would  then  submit  them  to  the  legislaturCy 
in  any  sense  a  new  constitution  ?  No  one  in  which  will  have  the  power  to  reduce  but  not 
or  out  of  the  convention,  last  month,  would  to  raise  items.  This  proposal  is  a  part  of  the 
hazard  such  a  forecast.  In  this  connection,  general  scheme  for  converting  the  State  gov* 
some  New  Yorkers  may  recall  the  fact  that  emment  into  a  business  organization  with  a 
after  the  convention  of  1894  had  toiled  a  common-sense  distribution  of  powers,  respon- 
whole  summer  in  the  Albany  heat  and  the  sibilities,  and  duties. 

product  of  its  labors  had  been  accepted  by  The  Hon.  Henry  L.  Sdmson,  chairman 
popular  vote,  the  novelty  was  so  soon  out-  of  the  Committee  on  State  Finances,  Reve« 
worn  that  within  a  year  people  were  asking  nues,  and  Expenditures,  has  devoted  much 
what  changes  had  really  been  made,  after  all.  time  and  thought  to  the  budget  proposition. 
The  Constitution  of  1915  will  probably  fall  as  have  the  other  members  of  his  committee, 
at  far  short  of  revolution  as  did  that  of  1894.  several  of  whom  have  had  both  legislative 
Some  amendments,  however,  are  sure  to  be  and  administrative  experience.  It  may  be 
adopted  by  the  convention,  whether  they  are  assumed  that  the  amendments  finally  pro* 
accepted  by  the  people  or  not.  posed  by  this  committee  will  be   the  fruit 

of     matured     reasoning    and     open-minded 

PROPOSED  JUDICIARY  AMENDMENTS  ^^^j 

The  middle  of  July  was  reached  before  a  Those  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  present 
single  one  of  the  proposed  changes  had  been  method  of  handling  the  State  sinking  funds 
adopted  in  committee  of  the  whole.  The  and  are  asking  for  the  adoption  of  a  system 
move  to  substitute  an  appointive  for  an  elec-  of  serial  bonds  have  pointed  out  that  the 
tive  judiciary  had  many  advocates  in  the  constitutional  provisions  regulating  the  cre- 
legal  profession  and  some  among  the  dele-  ation  of  the  State  debt  are  not  tufficiendy 
gates.  Ex-President  Taft,  among  others,  ap-  definite  and  they  propose  such  amendments 
peared  before  the  Judiciary  Committee  in  as  will  facilitate  the  issue  of  serial  bonda  and 
support  of  this  amendment.  Yet  it  was  ad-  will  prevent  a  lapse  to  unsafe  management 
mitted   that  the  up-State  opposition  to  so  of  the  State's  finances. 

marked  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  elective  

ofHcials,  quite  apart  from  the  merits  of  the  "^*«8  *y"  «>f  ^^^ 

question,  would  probably  be  strong  enough  The  long  campaign  to  secure  for  the  dties 
to  defeat  the  measure  on  the  floor  of  the  of  the  State  a  greater  measure  of  Home  Rule 
convention.  A  plan  to  submit  this  to  the  seems  now  to  have  better  chances  of  suooess 
voters  as  a  distinct  proposition,  not  as  a  part  dian  ever  before.  Interest  in  diis  refoffm  is 
of  the  new  constitution,  was  still  considered,  no  longer  confined  to  the  metropolis,  but 

In  order  to  bring  about  the  more  prompt  most  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  State  are  also 
consideration  of  cases  in  the  Court  of  Ap-  concerned,  since  it  has  been  shown  that  dief 
peals,  there  is  a  proposal  before  the  Judiciary  too  have  suffered  more  or  less  from  lack  ol 
Committee  to  limit  the  number  of  appeals  in  local  initiative.  One  of  the  chief  arguments 
civil  cases.  One  other  change  that  was  vig-  employed  in  the  hearings  before  former 
orously  urged  before  that  conunittee  was  a  Mayor  Low's  Cities  Committee  was  based 
reduction  in  the  exemption  from  jury  duty,  on  the  need  of  relieving  the  legislature  from 
with  discretion  placed  in  the  judges  to  deal  the  burden  of  detail  imposed  by  the  present 
with  excuses  from  service.  method  of  conducting  city  government  from 

Albany.    The  amendments  that  will  prokh 

THB  SHORT  BALLOT  AND  THE  BUDGET  ^jy  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^  ^  q^^  Committee. 

Of  the  nearly  700  amendments  that  have  and  in  all  likelihood  will  be  adopted  by  the 
taken  shape  since  the  convention  began  its  convention,  will  confer  on  dries  nothing 
sessions  in  April,  there  are  only  three  or  than  the  initiation  of  measures  to  be 
four  on  which  public  interest  has  thus  far  on  by  the  legislature.  Nothing,  it  may  be 
concentrated  to  any  noticeable  degree.  Fore-  confidently  asserted,  will  be  proposed  that 
most  among  diese  is  the  Short  Bdiot,  vdiidi  Mrill  tend  to  impair  the  vitd  sovereignty  of 
is  elucidated  by  Dr.  Cleveland  in  the  article  die  State  government, 
that  follows  this.  Such  amendments  as  these,  if  adopted,  wffl 

In  dose  alliance  with  the   Short  Ballot  be  the  most  important  outcome  of  the  som- 
program  is  the  measure  for  budget  reform,  mer's  work  at  Albany.    Whutever  dunges 
which  is  also  advocated  by  the  Bureau  of  are  made  in  the  GonsdtutiDn  as  a  whole  wit 
Munidpal  Research.    This  would  give  the  be  ooofined  to  the  field  of  admimstratioii. 
initiariofx  of  budgets  to  the  Governor,  who  W.  B.  Shaw* 
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BY  FREDERICK  A.  CLEVELAND  ' 

(Director,  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research) 

[Dr.  Cleveland,  who  is  our  greatest  American  authority  on  public  accounting,  and  the  author 
of  a  number  of  important  books  in  the  field  of  administration  and  government,  is  at  present  Di- 
rector of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research.  His  work  is  at  the  foundation  of  a  great 
part  of  the  improvement  in  city  government  for  which  the  present  municipal  authorities  of  the 
metropolis  are  justly  praised.  Dr.  Cleveland  and  the  Bureau  have  performed  a  prodigious  task  in 
preparing  a  critical  and  scientific  conspectus  of  the  existing  structure  of  the  government  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  for  the  use  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  now  in  session  at  Albany.  He 
is  not  merely  a  man  who  writes  about  reforming  public  business  but  the  things  he  actually  does 
are  even  more  important  than  the  things  he  writes. — The  Editor.] 


IT  is  not  a  far  cry  from  the  common  af- 
fairs of  life  to  representative  government. 
Men  and  women  do  not  find  it  more  diffi- 
cult to  follow  the  work  of  delegates  at  Al- 
bany than  to  follow  the  work  of  the  commit- 
tee organizing  a  grange,  or  a  club,  or  any 
other  cooperative  society^  Government  is 
thought  of  as  the  mutual  enterprise  of  citi- 
zens organized  to  render  common  service  at 
cost.  £)elegates  are  a  committee  selected  by 
citizens  to  revise  the  charter  of  their  mutual 
enterprise.  Essentially,  State  government  is 
as  simple  as  any  other  corporation.  The  dif- 
ferendcs  in  organization  and  method  lie  chief- 
ly in  the  greater  volume  of  business  and  the 
greater  variety  of  things  which  citizens  of 
the  State  wish  to  have  the  government  do  for 
them. 

The  size  of  a  State's  business  does  not 
make  it  essentially  different  from  that  of  a 
much  smaller  enterprise  or  more  difficult  for 
the  average  citizen  to  comprehend  in  its 
broad  relations.  It  only  makes  it  more  im- 
portant that  attention  be  given  to  methods 
of  supervision  and  control.  Directly  or  in- 
directly, each  citizen  must  furnish  a  share 
of  the  joint  capital  required  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  the  State;  directly  or  indirectly, 
cadi  must  pay  his  ratable  part  of  the  cost  of 
what  is  spent  for  the  common  good.  Each 
citizen,  therefore,  is  vitally  interested  in  the 
proposed  charter  amendments — especially  in 
those  that  have  to  do  with  management. 

PIUNCIPLES    OF     MANAGEMENT     COMMONLY 

ACCEPTED 

Simply  stated,  the  principles  governing  thp 
management  that  should  be  incorporated  in 
diarterSy  whedier  public  or  private,  are  these: 
1,     That    the   management   of    any 


k^ 


joint  enterprise  shall  be  for  the  benefit 
of  all  persons  concerned. 

2.  That  the  funds  and  properties 
shall  be  held  and  used  as  a  trust. 

3.  That  officers  are  servants  and, 
therefore,  provision  should  be  made  so 
that  they  will  at  all  times  be  responsive 
to  the  wishes  of  a  majority,  and  will  be 
held  responsible  for  their  acts. 

4.  That  as  a  means  of  enforcing  re- 
sponsiveness and  responsibility  the  char- 
ter or  the  constitution  must  provide  for 
three  things: 

First.  An  executive,  who  will  be  held 
to  account  for  getting  things  done. 

Second.    A  board,  or  body  of  repre- 
sentatives who  will  meet  from  time  to 
time  to  review  the  acts  and  proposals  of 
the  executive,  to  raise  questions,  and  to 
reach  decisions  in  matters  of  financial 
and  other  policy  requiring  deliberation. 
Third.    Voters,  or  persons  who  are 
charged  with  responsibility  for  express- 
ing the  will  of  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
trust  in  selecting  officers  and  in  settling 
controversies  as  they  arise  between  the 
executive   and    the   board,   or   between 
members  of  the  board  themselves. 
If  this  statement  of  the  principles  govern- 
ing management  which  should  be  incorpo- 
rated in  a  charter  or  constitution  were  made 
to  any  group  of  citizens  it  would  be  accepted 
without  discussion.     Every  man  and  woman 
would  say:    '^This  is  what  is  done  in  all  of 
our  joint  enterprises.    When  we  organize  a 
company  we  always  think  of  the  manager  as 
our  servant;  we  always  assume  that  he  will 
carry'  on  our  business  as  a  trust.   We  always 
draw  our  charters  in  the  thought  that  there 
will  be  an  executive  who  is  to  be  held  to  ac- 
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count  for  management  and  that  he  will  run 
the  business  according  to  the  wishes  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members.'* 

The  election  of  a  representative  body  or 
board  is  the  means  which  we  always  provide 
for  holding  the  manager  to  account.  The 
chief  business  of  the  representative  body  is  to 
review  the  acts  and  the  proposals  of  those 
who  administer — to  approve  or  disapprove 
of  them  and,  in  case  of  a  disapproval,  to 
make  their  reasons  known.  If  every  repre- 
sentative supports  the  executive  in  what  he 
has  done  and  in  what  he  proposes  to  do,  then 
everyone  feels  sure  that  the  business  is  being 
done  well;  but  if  "opposition**  is  developed 
at  a  meeting  of  the  representative  board, 
then  we  want  to  know  what  the  discussion  is 
about  in  order  that  we  may  take  matters  into 
our  own  hands  to  the  extent  of  deciding 
which  side  of  the  controversy  we  will  sup- 
port— whether  wc  will  stand  back  of  those 
who  are  **for**  the  present  management,  or 
with  those  who  arc  "against"  it.  This  is  a 
very  simple  method  and  it  has  been  very  ef- 
fectively used  in  all  our  joint  undertakings — 
whether  a  church,  a  club  or  a  profit-sharing 
enterprise — to  make  those  who  manage  the 
business  responsive  and  responsible  to  the 
members. 

ESSENTIAL    DEFECTS    IN    THE    PRESENT   CON- 
STITUTION 

The  striking  fact  about  the  present  State 
constitution  of  New  York  is  that,,  in  draft- 
ing it,  every  one  of  these  accepted  principles- 
of  management  have  been  violated.  We  are 
told  by  way  of  justification  that  delegates 
Mrere  afraid  to  give  to  citizens  the  right  to 
select  some  one  who  will  be  held  to  account 
for  getting  things  done — that  they  are  afraid 
he  would  abuse  his  power.  We  are  also  told 
that  they  were  afraid  to  give  the  represent- 
ative body  the  usual  power  of  control.  In- 
stead of  making  the  Governor  responsible 
for  doing  things  and  the  legislature  respon- 
sible for  reviewing  what  he  has  done  and 
what  he  proposes  to  do — for  approving  or 
disapproving — we  have  taken  away  from  the 
Governor  nearly  all  the  initiative  and  set 
him  up  as  a  check  on  the  legislature.  While 
these  governing  principles  were  discussed  in 
convention  as  ijf  they  were  vitaU  in  so  far  as 
expression  is  given  in  the  constitution  itself 
they  are  mere  platitudes ;  such  words  as  "ex- 
ecutive" are  used  in  the  draft  in  only  a  figu- 
rative sense.  The  constitution  in  1894  when 
carefully  read  discloses  these  facts: 

1.  While  the  Governor  is  said  to  be 
"vested"  with  "the  executive  power"  in 
one  paragraph  of  the  constitution^  he  is 


specifically  deprived  of  every  direct 
means  of  exercising  this  power  in  an- 
other. 

2.  While  the  representative  body  is 
given  power  to  decide  what  is  to  be  done 
and  what  funds  are  to  be  provided,  such 
conditions  and  limitations  are  attached 
to  the  exercise  of  these  powers  as  to  make 
them  ineffective  as  agents  for  locating 
and  enforcing  responsibility, — instead  of 
representatives  being  made  the  watch- 
dogs of  the  treasury  they  have  been  con- 
stituted irresponsible  dispensing  agents 
who  arrive  at  decisions  through  methods 
of  "log-rolling"  and  what  has  come  to 
be  known  as  "invisible  government." 

3.  The  Governor  is  directed  annually 
to  tell  the  legislature  what  is  the  condi- 
tion of  the  State,  but  is  not  provided 
with  the  means  for  knowing  the  facts  or 
keeping  representatives  and  the  people 
advised  about  what  is  going  on. 

4.  There  is  not  only  no  provision  for 
official  leadership  in  the  management, 
but  the  constitution  has  been  carefully 
framed  so  that  the  only  leadership  possir 
ble  is  that  of  an  unofficial,  irresponsible 
"boss." 

5.  No  provision  is  made  in  the  con- 
stitution for  having  issues  raised  be- 
tween the  executive  and  members  of  the 
legislature  in  such  manner  that  they 
may  be  voted  on  as  "executive"  mcas* 
ures,  and,  if  not  supported  by  a  major- 
ity,, submitted  to  the  people  at  a  regular 
or  special  election  called  for  the  purpose. 

6.  .  No  provision  is  made  for  the 
prompt  dismissal  of  persons  who  are 
found  to  be  out  of  harmony  with  the 
majority  or  for  unfaithful  pre-electioo 
pledges;  no  provision  is  made  for  the 
prompt  retirement  of  an  executive  who 
does  not  retain  the  support  of  the  ma^ 
jority  of  the  representative  body. 

7.  Citizens  vote,  but  they  must  vote 
in  such  geographical  units  and  under 
such  conditions  as  to  make  it  impossible 
for  them  to  express  opinion  of  a  State- 
wide constitution,  on  questions  of  policy, 
or  in  the  choice  of  officers,  the  result 
being  the  "gerrymander"  for  the  defeat 
of  the  popular  will. 

THE  PRESENT  CONSTITUTION  A  REFLECTION 
ON  PUBUC  INTELLIGENCE 

If  a  charter  built  on  these  lines  were 
brought  before  a  group  of  dtizcnSy  as  incor- 
porators, in  this  or  any  other  State,  it  would 
be  rejected.  FurdieriBore^  it  would  be  re> 
sented  as  a  reflectioa  oa  dieir  inteUigaio& 
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Yet,  this  is  essentially  the  constitution  under  of  uncorrelated  departments  and  offices  for 
which  citizens  of  the  State  of  New  York  are  rendering  service,  (2)  the  passing  of  laws 
now  incorporated,  and  pursuant  to  which  governing  appointments  and  removals,  the  re- 
officers  are  required  to  carry  on  public  busi-  suit  of  which  is  to  make  discipline  impossible. 
ness.  The  result  is  as  might  be  expected, —  A  graphic  picture  of  the  lack  of  correla- 
irresponsive  and  irresponsible  government,  tion  of  departments  and  offices  and  the  more 
The  history  of  the  last  one  hundred  years  or  less  shadowy  lines  of  administrative  irre- 
has  been  one  gradual  degeneration  of  the  rep-  sponsibility  as  they  exist  under  these  laws  is 
resentative  system.  revealed    by   the   most   cursory   examination 

of   the   State   government.     There   are    140 

RELATION    OF   THE    EXECUTIVE  TO  THE   LEG-  ^f    ^^^    jj^j^j^^^    ^^^^    ^^^^    administrative 

ISLATURE  duties  to  perform.  These  are  quite  iso- 
The  disregard  which  has  been  shown  for  lated  except  insofar  as  contact  is  provided 
commonly  accepted  essentials  to  responsive  through  the  Governor, — a  contact  which  is 
and  responsible  government  shows  itself  quite  remote.  The  departments,  commis- 
clearly  in  the  relation  of  the  executive  to  the  sions,  and  offices  handling  public  works  func- 
legislature.  Annually  a  representative  body  tions,  for  example,  include  the  following: 
meets  but  the  executive  does  not  meet  with  two  commissions:  a  Highway  Department; 
it.  Why  is  he  not  there?  Because  the  con-  a  Department  of  Public  Works  to  handle 
stitution  forbids.  Instead  of  attending  the  canal  operation ;  an  office  of  the  State  En- 
business  meetings  of  a  representative  board  gineer  carrying  on  canal  construction ;  an 
of  control,  he  is  required  at  the  opening  of  office  of  State  Architect;  Trustees  of  Public 
the  legislative  session  to  deliver  a  general  lee-  buildings;  Palisades  Interstate  Park  Com- 
turc  to  the  members ;  then  he  retires  never  to  mission ;  the  Bronx  Parkway  Commission ; 
appear  again  during  the  session  for  fear  ''he  and,  in  part  of  its  activities,  the  Conserva- 
may  influence  the  vote."  Not  only  is  he  not  tion  Department.  What  could  be  less  con- 
allowed  to  meet  with  them  to  tell  them  what  ducive  to  the  making  of  a  consistent,  intelli- 
has  been  done  since  the  last  meeting,  but  he  gent  plan  of  public  works  than  the  creation 
is  not  permitted  to  go  before  members  to  of  a  lot  of  unrelated  and  uncorrelated  offi- 
answer  questions  when  raised  by  them  about  cial  responsibilities  within  this  field  of  public 
what  has  taken  place  or  to  lay  before  them  service,  with  little  or  no  means  provided  for 
plans  for  new  work.  In  fact,  he  is  told  that  having  common  problems  considered  from 
if  members  want  to  know  anything  about  the  every  angle  of  interest  to  the  managers  and 
business  in  hand  they  will  appoint  a  commit-  the  public  before  the  plan  is  taken  up  with 
tec  to  investigate.  Imagine  a  business  con-  the  Governor  for  his  approval?  Any  ap-* 
cem  of  any  kind  being  run  in  this  fashion,  proval  by  the  chief  executive  under  such  cir- 
The  first  instinct  of  a  business  man  on  a  cumstances  must  be  on  snap  judgment, 
board  would  be  to  ask  that  the  executive  Nothing  could  be  more  conducive  to  waste- 
come  before  the  annual  meeting.  In  fact,  ful  expenditure  of  public  funds  than  to  have 
nothing  but  short-sighted  action  could  be  each  of  these  140  different  administrative  di- 
taken  without  him.  The  fear  of  the  abuse  visions  dealing  directly  with  committees  of 
of  power  has  been  the  cause  both  of  incom-  the  legislature  composed  of  persons  who  have 
petence  and  irresponsibility  on  the  part  of  no  responsibility  except  to  their  local  con- 
members  of  the  legislature  as  well  as  the  Gov-  stituencies. 

emor.    Instead  of  providing  for  official  lead-  But  lack  of  coordination  of  work  is  not 

ership   and   then   working  out   an   effective  all  that  the  Governor  must  contend  with. 

means  of  control  through  which  responsibil-  Appointment  by  the  Governor  is  only  one  of 

ity  may  be  enforced,  the  whole  drift  of  the  the  sixteen  different  methods  prescribed  by 

past  century  has  been  toward  unofficial  and  the  legislature;  only  two  of  his  direct  ap- 

irrcsponsible    leadership,    curbing   legislative  pointees  have  administrative  duties  of   any 

action,  and  creating  an  unrepresentative  gov-  considerable   importance.      There   are   eight 

ernment.  methods  provided  by  law  for  removal,  and 

these  in  a  few  instances  follow  the  line  of  ap- 

EELATiON  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  TO  THE  AD-  p^intment.    Let  the  head  of  big  business  ask 

MINISTRATION  j^jj^^^jf  ^j^^^  ^^^y   j^^^^  ^^^   ^,^^  pOSSibili- 

To  support  this  conclusion  it  is  necessary  ties  of  his  success  as  a  manager  if  he  had  been 

to  advert  to  only  two  results  of  the  dissipa-  required  to  work  under  conditions  such  as 

tion  of  executive  power,  namely:    (1)    ill-  these  in  discharging  responsibility  for  direct- 

ada|»ted    administrative   laws, — the   creation  ing  activities,  the  cost  of  which  is  fifty  mil- 
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lion  dollars  a  year  and  whidi  requires  the  all  of  these  heads  of  executive  divisions  con- 
regular  services  of  more  than  twenty  thou-  stituting  an  executive  council  or  cabinet.  Be- 
sand  regular  employees.  sides  this  the  Gk)vernor  is  given  certain  in- 

dependent or  central  machinery  of  adminis- 
CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENTS  PROPOSED     tration  to  be  grouped  in  an  executive  depart- 
ment and  would  also  be  provided  with  a  str.fF 
Between  April  6  and  June  18,  69Gamendr  "bureau  of  administration''  which  would  be 
ments  to  the  constitution  had  been  proposed   freed  from  routine  duties  to  enable  the  Gov- 
by  delegates  to  the  convention.     In  so  far  as  ernor  to  obtain  independent  contact  with  and 
these  have  to  do  with  matters  of  organiza^   report  on  the  several  divisions  of  the  service, 
tion  for  management,  there  are  two  general  Aside  from  the  department  of  audit,  at  the 
types.      Either   they   provide   for   increasing  head  of  which  would  be  the  State  Comp- 
powers  and  responsibility  of  the  Governor,  or   troller,   and   the  department  of  law  at  the 
they  aim  to  carry   to  greater  extremes  the  head  of  which  would  be  the  Attomey-Gen- 
dissipation  of  executive  power.  eral,  the  following  divisions  of  the  executive 

^^  „  branch  would  be  established:    the  Treasury, 

SHORT   BALLOT     BILLS  ^^ich  would  indude  all  finance  and  trust 

There  are  nine  amendments  the  purpose  functions;  civil  service;  agriculture  and  in- 
of  which  is  to  centralize  and  definitize  execu-  dustry;  public  works;  charities  and  correc- 
tive responsibility.  Six  of  these  may  be  dcs-  tions ;  health  and  safety ;  industrial  relations ; 
ignated  as  "Short-Ballot"  bills:  i.e.,  they  are  public  utilities;  banking  and  insurance;  state 
framed  on  the  theory  that  by  providing  for  militia. 

the  election  of  a  single  executive  and  for  the  In  drafting  die  Saxe  amendment  the  short- 
appointment  of  all  heads  of  departments  and  ballot  principle  was  departed  from  to  tbe 
administrative  officers,  the  readjustment  of  extent  tkat  the  Comptroller  and  the  Atter- 
executive  power  may  be  left  to  take  care  oi  ney-General  are  both  made  decti^re  officen. 
itself.  In  these  six  bills  no  attempt  is  made  This  was-  done  largely  for  purposes'  of  expe- 
to  establish  the  machinery  with  which  pub-  diency,  it  being  thought  that  it  was  nrndi 
lie  business  is  to  be  administered*  There  are  more  important  at  the  present  time  to  estab- 
thrce  proposals,  however,  the  purpose  of  lish  the  machinery  necessary  t»  efectife  math 
which  is  to  provide  the  general  structure  for  agcment  dian  to  insBt  on  reduction  of  the 
management  Of  these  ^e  Bernstein  amend-  ticket  ta  be  elected  to  a  single  officer, 
ment  simply  enumerates  diirteen  executive 

oficer^  to  be  appointed  by  the  Govemof.       ^^^^^  which  deal  with  depaet- 
The  Smith  amendment  makes  it  the  duty  of  mental  organization 

the  legidature  to  create  eight  departments,       There   r.re   several   hundred  amendments 

specif3ang  in  general  terms  what  shall  be  the  proposed  which  deal  with  detached  subjects 

functions  performed  by  each.    In  prescribing  of  departmental  organization,  powers,   and 

the  work  of  these  departments,  however,  a  duties.    A  large  part  of  these;  ho^vever,  pco- 

large  portion  of  the  state's  activities,  have  ceed  on  the  theory  that  there  wilt  be  next  «a 

been  left  out  of  account  and  in  other  parts  no  central  executive  responsibility.     Back  af 

the  proposed  amendment  would  associate  cer-  eadi  of  these  bills  is  one  or  more  citinen 

tain  activities  that  are  antagonistic  agency  interested  in  a  partkmlar  kind  of  pob* 

_  lie  activity.    Reasoning  fioni  what  has  been 

PROPOSED  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  BXBCUTIVB    ^„  ^^at    B   dcsircd,    d«e   hicUf   SpCCtallMA 

BRANCH  groups  of  citizens  are  urging  a  further 

The  only  amendment  which  takes  cogni-  pation  of  executive  power.  Such  p 
zance  of  all  of  the  activities  at  present  per-  however,  are  at  variance  both  wtlli  te 
formed  by  the  State  as  well  as  those  which  "short-baDoc"  principle,  as  they  are  alan 
may  hereafter  be  added,  and  which  attempts  the  provisions  of  the  Saae  bill  wk 
to  correlate  work  of  similar  kind  under  a  takes  to  estaUish  an  effective  machinexy 
single  executive,  was  introduced  by  Senator  central  executive  control.  They  are  at  vari- 
John  G.  Saxe.  This  amendment  would  set  ance  with  the  ''short-ballot"  principle,  in 
}xp  eleven  subdivisions  of  the  execathre  that  the  election  of  a  single  executive  who  is 
branch,  each  of  which  would  be  under  an  without  power  would  be  nothing  short  of  a 
appointee  of  the  Governor,  who  for  purposes  f aice ;  thqr  are  at  variance  wMi  any  paoponl 
of  management  would  act  as  vice-governor,  for  increasing  the  eSdcncy  of  the 
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[Mr.  Ingle  has  been  well  known  for  many  years  as  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Manufacturers* 
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group  of  men  in  the  field  of  history  and  political  science  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  who  were 
associated   as  fellow-students  with  President  Wilson. — The   Editor.] 


ENTERING  upon  a  new  cotton  year,  the 
cotton-growing  States  of  the  South  have 
behind  them  a  twelve-months'  experience 
unequalled  in  their  history.  Its  outcome,  now 
fairly  manifest,  might  well  have  been  deemed 
impossible  in  August,  1914,  in  the  light  of 
dominant  facts  of  that  time. 

One  year  ago  the  population  of  the  South- 
em  cotton  belt  faced — 

The  largest  crop  of  cotton  ever  raised 
in  this  country, — 16,135,000  bales  aver- 
aging 500  pounds  each.  This  was 
1,979,999  bales  more  than  the  crop  of 
1913  and  442,000  bales  more  than  the 
crop  of  1911,  the  previous  record- 
breaker. 

Possibility  of  no  market  or  of  a  much 
restricted  market  in  six  European  coun- 
tries usually  buying  about  59  per  cent. 
of  the  crop. 

Dullness  in  the  cotton-goods  trade 
antedating  and  independent  of  the  for- 
eign war. 

The  inference  at  the  moment  was  that 
the  annual  return  to  the  cotton-growers 
would  be  cut  in  half. 
Now,  at  the  end  of  the  commercial  year, 
the  South  finds — 

Instead  of  only  $450,000,000,  nearer 
$600,000,000  received  for  its  lint  cot- 
ton, representing,  to  be  sure,  $280,000,- 
000  or  $290,000,000  less  than  the  value 
of  die  1913  crop,  but  an  actual  loss  to 
the  growers, — the  difference  between  the 
cost  of  making  the  crop  and  the  amount 
of  money  received  for  it,— of  $50,000,- 
000  to  $75,000,000  instead  of  $200,- 
000,000  to  $225,000,000. 

Approximately  15,000,000  bales  mar- 
keted, of  which  more  than  8,000,000 
bales  were  exported,  and  a  carry-over 
of  less  than  3,000,000  bales  instead  of 
more  dian  4,000,000  bales. 


Exports  of  cotton  goods  exceeding  im- 
ports for  the  first  time  in  several  years 
and  reflecting  a  temporary  activity  in 
special  lines  of  textiles  consequent  upon 
the  war. 

Decided  impetus  given  to  the  move- 
ment for  diversification  in  agriculture 
taking  direction  especially  toward  the 
raising  of  home  supplies  for  man  and 
beast. 

Gradual  veering  from  an  exaggerated 
credit  system  toward  a  cash  basis  of 
operations,  with  living  within  one's  in- 
come precedent  to  productive  purchas- 
ing. 

Determination  to  strengthen  the  facil- 
ities of  standard  warehouses  as  a  means 
of  financing  the  cotton  crop. 

RESUMING    NORMAL   CONDITIONS 

The  marketing  of  the  crop  at  home  and 
abroad,  accomplishing  such  ends  and  en- 
couraging such  purposes,  was  fraught  with 
many  difficulties.  Domestic  cotton  mills, 
still  interested  in  stocks  of  goods  made  of  12- 
cent  or  13-cent  cotton,  were  naturally  ap- 
prehensive of  the  effect  upon  their  markets 
of  the  knowledge  that  an  enormous  quantity 
of  raw  cotton  could  be  bought  at  a  much 
lower  price.  At  the  same  time,  when  they 
sought  to  buy  the  raw  material  after  a  few 
weeks  of  halting,  they  were  embarrassed  by 
the  holding  of  it  for  10  cents  a  pound,  the 
price  arbitrarily  fixed  under  the  "buy-a-bale" 
auspices. 

Complaint  was  made  as  late  as  December, 
for  instance,  that  the  mills  in  the  textile 
center  of  South  Carolina  had  been  obliged  to 
send  more  than  $1,000,000  into  Georgia  and 
Alabama  for  cotton  at  higher  prices  than 
those  prevailing  in  the  legitimate  markets  be- 
cause near-by  growers  were  holding  their 
crop  for  even  higher  prices.    Aside  from  the 

100 
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interruption  by  war,  foreign  mills  were  over-  of  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton  this  jrear,  less 
stocked  with  goods  for  markets  below  their  than  3,000,000  bales  of  the  1914  growth  and 
normal  consumptive  condition.  With  re-  the  carry-over  from  1913  crop  were  still  to 
sumption  of  the  export  movement  came  re-  be  marketed.  The  estimate  showed  a  total 
vival  in  domestic  buying,  and  by  the  early  area  under  cultivation  in  cotton  of  31,535,- 
spring  of  this  year  milU  of  the  United  States  000  acres,  5,871,000  acres  fewer  than  the 
had  approached  their  usual  volume  of  tak-  area  planted  in  1914  and  5,297,000  acres 
ings.  fewer  than  the  area  picked  in  that  year. 

Recovery  induced  by  foreign  buying  was 
marked  by  interesting  stages.     In  the  first  decrbasbd  acreagb 

three  months  of  the  commercial  year  begin-  This  decrease  indicates,  under  conditions 
ing  with  August  9,829,000  bales  of  the  identical  with  those  of  1914,  a  crop  of  13,- 
American  crop  were  ginned, — an  increase  600,000  bales.  But  the  crop  of  1915  is  in 
over  the  beginning  of  the  like  period  in  1913  some  respects  a  cheap  crop,  as  it  has  been 
of  996,000  bales.  But  only  2,719,000  bales  styled.  The  cotton  belt  cut  this  year  its  usual 
came  to  market,— a  decrease  of  2,323,000  fertilizer  bill  of  $85,000,000  by  probably 
bales.  This  exhibit,  based  upon  the  report  $30,000,000,  according  to  the  calculation  oi 
of  Col.  Henry  G.  Hester,  secretary  of  the  a  representative  of  one  of  the  leading  fertili- 
New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange,  the  Southern  zer  manufacturing  corporations  of  the  Soudu 
statistical  authority  on  cotton,  and  the  report  Effect  of  the  reduction  in  the  quantity  of 
of  the  Census  Bureau,  was  a  result  of  a  com-  fertilizer  used  by  some  growers  and  of  its 
bination  of  the  closing  of  the  exchanges,  quite  elimination  by  others  is  still  to  be  demon- 
general  holding  of  their  cotton  by  growers,  strated.  But  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
and  the  demoralization  in  shipping.  There  it  will  appear  in  a  crop  within  the  measure 
was  a  decided  spurt  in  November,  1914,  with  of  13,000,000  bales.  Such  a  crop  may  not 
2,468,000  bales  coming  into  sight  and  an  ex-  meet  the  hope  of  1914  for  a  reduction  of 
pansion  in  exports,  and  the  first  five  months  acreage  by  from  30  to  45  per  cent  That 
of  the  commercial  year  showed  14,448,000  hope  minimized  the  fact  that  1,700,000  per- 
bales,  or  89  per  cent,  of  the  crop  ginned,  sons  cannot  learn  a  much-needed  lenon  in 
7,836,000  bales  marketed,  and  2,479,000  the  short  space  of  six  months.  However, 
bales  (2,845,000  bales  fewer  than  in  the  such  a  crop  it  is  within  the  expectation  of 
August-November  period  of  1913),  exported,  of  careful  students  of  all  phases  of  the  cotton 
Meanwhile,  farm  prices  for  cotton  had  probleoL 
ranged  from  6.3  cents  or  less  to  7.5  cents  or 
more  a  pound.  incrbasb  in  grain  acrbaob 

But  between  January  and  April,  the  next  Particularly  is  this  so  when  are  constdered 
four  months  inclusive,  4,700,000  bales  were  the  efforts  for  diversification  reflected  in  the 
exported,  American  spinners  bought  more  coincidence  of  a  reduction  of  5,836,000  acres 
fcreely,  and,  under  such  impulses  adding  from  in  the  area  planted  to  cotton  in  the  eleven 
$8  to  $12  to  the  value  of  the  bale  at  the  States,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia, 
farm,  6,352,000  bales  were  brought  to  mar-  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  Okla- 
ket.  Within  the  next  two  months  the  exports  homa.  South  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Texas, 
passed  beyond  the  8,000,000.bales  mark,  the  that  grow  99  per  cent,  of  the  American  crop 
total  movement  to  market  approached  the  and  an  increase  of  1,812,000  acres  in  the. 
15,000,000-bales  mark  and  the  taking3  by  area  sown  to  wheat  and  of  1,903,000  acres 
mills  of  the  United  States  reached  a  point  in  the  area  sown  to  oats  in  those  States  in  the 
indicatmg  a  probability  of  a  total  for  die  com-  fall  of  1914,— a  total  of  3,715,000  acres  ad- 
mercial  year  greater  than  6,000,000  bales.  In  ded  to  the  grain-growing  area.  The  swii- 
the  ten  months,  August,  1914,  to  May,  1915,  ficance  of  this  becomes  greater  when  it  is  seen 
mdusive,  the  exports  were  7,977,000  bales,—  that,  while  the  cotton  acreage  rcdiictioQ 
only  732,000  bales  fewer  than  in  the  ten  amounted  to  16  per  cent,  die  inciease  in 
months  of  1913-14.  May,  1915,  exports  were  wheat  acreage  was  33  per  cent:  and  in  oats 
more  than  twice  ^  great  as  those  of  May,  acreage,  102  per  cent  The  aooompanymg 
1914, — a  situation  radically  different  from  table,  comparing  by  States  in  the  oottm  Ut 
that  of  August,  1914,  when  only  21,000  the  reduction  in  cotton  adea^e  in  1915  widi 
bales  had  been  exported,  as  against  236,000  die  increase  in  the  acreage  sown  to  wheat  and 
baks  in  August,  1913.  oats,  indicates  die  extent  to  iriikb  diw  two 

By  July  1,  when  the  National  Dq>artment  grain  crops  were  siibrtitoiled  im 
of  Agriculture  issued  its  preliminary  estimate  ing  the  year. 
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Reduction  in  Area 
planted  in  cotton 
Spring  of  1915 

States     Acres     Per  ct. 


Ala.  693,000 
Ark.  357,000 
Fla.  22,000 
Ga.  826,000 
La.  201,000 
Miss.  372,000 
N.  C.  247,000 
Okla.  818,000 
S.C.  491,000 
Tenn.  122,000 
Tex.  1,687,000 


17 
14 
9 
1$ 
15 
12 
16 
28 
17 
13 
14 


Increase 
planted  in  wheat 
Fall  of  1914 

Acres     Per  ct. 

63,000       185 

56,000        44 


170,000      118 


1,000 
470,000 
515,000 
164,000 
145,000 
228,000 


125 
75 
20 

200 
20 
20 


in  Area 
planted  in  oats 
Fall  of  1914 

Acres     Per  ct. 

258,000      116 

154,000 

20,000 
328,000 

94,000 
156,000 

98,000 

44,000 
336,000 
124,000 
291,000 


211 

64 

96 

189 

147 

56 

133 

112 

127 

66 


Total  5,836,000    16    1,812,000        33   1,903,000      102 

In  only  three  of  these  States  was  the  in- 
crease in  this  grain  acreage  greater  than  the 
decrease  in  cotton  acreage,  the  favorable 
balances  being  321,000  acres  in  North  Caro- 
lina, 9,000  in  South  Carolina  and  147,000  in 
Tennessee.  Oklahoma,  which  made  the 
greatest  percentage  of  decrease  in  cotton 
acreage,  increased  its  wheat  and  oats  acreage 
by  559,000  acres,  and  Texas,  which  made  the 
greatest  actual  decrease  in  cotton  acreage, 
added  519,000  acres  to  its  wheat  and  oats. 

Four  States  west  of  the  Mississippi, — ^Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana,  Oklahoma  and  Texas, — 
that  raised  45  per  cent,  of  the  1914  crop, 
show  52  per  cent,  of  the  cotton  acreage  re- 
duction, 44  per  cent,  of  the  wheat  acreage  in- 
crease and  30  per  cent,  of  the  oats  acreage  in- 
crease. Twenty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  cotton 
acreage  reduction  was  in  the  four  Atlantic 
coast  States,  Florida,  Georgia,  North  Caro- 
lina and  South  Carolina,  and  these  States  had 
44  per  cent  of  the  increase  in  wheat  acreage 
and   41    per  cent,  of  the   increase  in  oats. 

Fifty-four  per  cent,  of  the  farmers  in  the 
four  trans-Mississippi  States  are  tenants,  com- 
paring with  26  per  cent,  in  Florida,  66  per 
cent,  in  Georgia,  42  per  cent,  in  North  Caro- 
lina, and  63  per  cent,  in  South  Carolina. 
There  is  little  in  this  statistical  exhibit  sug- 
gesting what  class  of  farmers  turned  this  year 
from  cotton  to  wheat  and  oats.  It  is  fair, 
though,  to  reason  that  the  tendency  to  do  so 
was  weakest  among  the  tenant  class,  occupy- 
ing lands  in  sections  hardly  suitable  for 
economic  wheat-growing,  or  unused  to  any 
main  crop  other  than  cotton,  and  that  the  re- 
duction in  cotton  acreage  is  to  be  accounted 
for  in  part  by  the  planting  of  no  crop. 

For  a  reduction  of  cotton  acreage  practical 
experience  of  independent  growers  with  low 
prices  or  with  the  ravages  of  the  boll-weevil 
has  much  more  influence  than  preachments 
about  the  advantages  of  diversification  in 
moiiejr  crops  or  of  home-raised  foodstufk  and 
feedstuflb.     What  one's  neighbors  are  likely 


to  do  and  the  comparative  helplessness  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  tenants  bound  to 
the  expanded  credit  system  are  indeterminate 
factors  in  any  study  of  the  cotton  problem. 

High  prices  for  wheat  and  oats  under 
heavy  buying  for  foreign  lands  were  effective 
for  an  expansion  last  fall  in  the  grain  acreage 
in  the  cotton  belt.  Seasonal  conditions, 
especially  in  the  wheat  belt  proper  of  the 
South,  brought  it  to  pass  that,  in  spite  of  in- 
creased acreage,  the  indicated  wheat  crop  of 
1915  in  the  whole  South  is  only  420,000 
bushels  greater  than  in  1914.  But  in  the 
eleven  States  of  the  cotton  belt  the  increase 
of  10,657,000  bushels  more  than  overcomes 
the  decrease  of  10,238,000  bushels  in  the 
other  five  States,  and  the  eleven  cotton  States 
contribute.  42,201,000  bushels  to  the  ag- 
gregate increase  of  5 1 ,07 1 ,000  bushels  in  the 
oat  crop  of  the  South.  Even  a  price  for  these 
grains  less  than  that  of  last  fall  and  winter 
is  hardly  likely  to  give  a  set-back  to  this  form 
of  agricultural  diversification. 

Furthermore,  the  advantage  of  making 
home  supplies  was  emphasized  by  the  ex- 
perience of  the  year  reinforced  by  the  advice 
of  experts  having  wide  range  of  observation. 
The  National  Department  of  Agriculture 
showed,  for  instance,  that  eleven  Southern 
States,  which  in  1913  raised  corn,  wheat,  oats 
and  hay  to  the  value  of  $630,000,000,  buy 
annually  from  points  outside  their  borders 
$203,000,000  worth  of  such  products,  includ- 
ing flour.  E.  J.  Watson,  State  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  of  South  Carolina,  presented 
figures  of  an  aggregate  of  $86,309,000  spent 
for  agricultural  products  brought  into  the 
State,  although  all  of  them  can  be  raised 
within  the  State,  an  amount  of  money,  to- 
gether with  other  millions  spent  likewise  for 
horses,  mules,  fruits  and  vegetables,  nearly 
equal  to  the  $103,000,000  value  of  the  State's 
crop  of  cotton  and  seed  in  1913. 

Brought  into  South  Carolina  in  One  Year 

Canned  goods   $13,937,282 

Flour    10,851,919 

Bacon     10,677,071 

Cornmeal,  etc.   10,160,693 

Beef    9,021,000 

Lard     8,263,000 

Butter     6,400,000 

Corn     6,000,000 

Oats    3,000,000 

Hay    2,351,789 

Cheese    2,000,000 

Mixed   feed    1,846,404 

Eggs    600,000 

Cabbages    500,000 

Potatoes    450,000 

Oniona  250,000 

Total     $86,309,158 
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DivsKsiPiED  FAKMiNO  foT  adequate  warehouse   facilitia    for    tbe 

On  the  other  hand,  the  possibilities  in  di-  "«?)<=■  T*''^  •>^;<^  ^^^  "'B^d  with  more 
verification  were  cxemphfied  in  a  statement  "^  1«  /igor  and  w«h  some  de^ee  of 
by  E.  O.  Bniner,  Commissioner  of  Ac  P^F*'^  ^^^^^  ^'  «"  y^"f  Ind'^tduJ 
Ix^uisiana  Department  of  Agriculture,  giving  ™'Us  have  made  a  success  of  a  system  of 
as  $84,290,825  the  value  of  a  score  among  ^^""^  5T"I!^  w"  P^'^'f*  °'  '^^  '=°^^ 
the  varied  farm  products  of  the    State    in  "'^•^'^^  '>>'.^''^'"'  .''•=«  ""<*  *«7  »»  «"P^«"t 


1914. 


concentrating  points  commercial  warehouses 


have  found  profit  and  growers,  themselves, 

One   Year;  Farm  ProJuttion   m  Louuiana  have     established     cooperative     warchouset. 

Corn,  30,808,005  buihd.  *^'?^I'!!S  South  Carolina  is  essaying  a  State  system  and 

Suear,   409,091,487    pound* 16,S5a,g30  ,   .,         ^,                             l         ■     -i            li- 

Cwion,  4J8,1«0  baleV. IS^IT^O  "*  New  Orleans  a  somewhat  similar  public 

Rough  rice,  Soz,]Og,920  pouDds 11,074,344  enterprise  will  soon  be  in  operation.    About 

Cottonieed    s,000,ooo  the  most  comprehensive  plan  advanced  in  this 

Hay,  328,004  loni.. '''Jt'l??  domain  was  that  considered  seriously  in  the 

Sweet    potaloei,    J,2Z4,3S5    bushels 2,696,621  ,                     r  inn      t^  I     l  j  ^  .i.     i 

SyruB.  96,070  barrels. Visiws  early  spring  of  1914.    It  looked  to  the  fonna- 

Milk,  5,190,300  gallons 1,540,100  tion    of   a   cooperative   or   corporate    body 

Molasses,  298,225  bands -    1,461,962  capitalized  sufficiently  to  operate  a  chain  at 

Slrawberries,  14*2  carloads .'■^"*f??  warehouses,   Utilizing  existing  fadiitia  Uld 

?,"t S'C M,tmb.;.b,i.:::-.;;  '■"i%\ '"["^"^ 'i-™ "J p'ovidm, ««d»i ». 

Canle,  1059  carloads 675,725  quiremcots  that  would  make  poauble  die  » 

Vegeiablea,  1753  carloads 596,812  suance  of  warehouse  receipts  and  ocrtifkatioo 

Canned  goods ?lf??2  of  *^^™  ^V  banking  interests  of  a  nandiiic 

SrCI  "k'Z  'it: ::;:;:::::: :    IflS  E;."".«i»ii,  *•  i-<'^«y  "d  *.  <v^^ 

Tobacco,  220,000  poundf is,000  the  collateral  represented  by  the  receiptB  m 

Hogs,  69  carload* 39,956  as  to  make  them  unquestionably  acceptible  b 

~.     .  ,.   ;  any  money  market    This  plan  vta  dmeati 

T""!   $84,290,825  ^  ^^rai  ;„  j^,  op^nrf^  htmat^^ 

In  additioii,  Urge  quaotitie*  of  poultry,  cKKt,  chants,  bankers,  traRmortatioci  aaendei,  and 

Sair,*r'id!sr;s3".'?.i^ivir'"^-  «xHi..».»yf««,r»..  i,  ~n»,«d ««, 

attractive  elements.  But  the  difficalty  of 
In  Louisiana  500  silos  wer«  built  in  1914,  reaching  a  plane  of  action  q>pcaIinE  unifomt- 
— a  token  that  the  lesson  in  diversification  ly  to  the  diversity  of  interests  rq>reaentdi, 
taught  a  few  years  previously  by  the  boll-  added  to  the  general  business  deprewoo  tint 
weevil  is  being  applied  in  the  same  way  as  in  developed  about  that  time,  left  tbe  plan  b 
Texas.    A  packing-plant  and  a  grist  mill  at  abeyance. 

Natcicz,  Miss.,  are  complements  to  stock-  Necessities  of  the  past  year  hare  dindd 
feeding  and  grain-raising  in  its  section,  with  attention  again  to  the  standard  wareboDtt 
the  inevitable  greater  attention  paid  to  hay,  plan.  In  die  cotton  belt  there  is  an  e 
peas,  potatoes,  syrup,  and  vegetables  as  money  storage   capacity,   including  the  ' 

crops,    while    in    parts    of    Alabama   more  of    cotton    mills,    factors    and    j _ 

thought  is  given  to  alfalfa  than  to  cotton,  dividuals,  for  14,700,000  bales  of  cotton.  Of 

Beginning  of  operations  by  a  meat-packing  the  aggregate,  capacity,  to  be  wed  wtA  t 

establishment  at  Moultrie  helped  to  save  the  sense    of    security, 

day  for  farmers  in  that  section  of  Geoi^a  bales  is  accessible  io 

by  making  a  market  for  their  cattle  and  hogs,  ers,  but  the  wareh 

In  another  section  of  the  Sute  the  farmers  standards  called  foi 

had  cash  from  tbe  sale  of  cane  and  syrup,  tive  and  reasonable 

beef-cattle  and  hogs  with  which  to  meet  their  ton  will  store,  it  h 

Fall  obligations  and  were  able  to  hold  their  as  much  as  5|000,0( 

cotton    for    January  and   February  prices,  of  1914-15,  still  pr 

Mul^plication   of   instances  of   this  kind   ■•  ing  of  cotttm  m^ 

the  surest  hope  for  the  policy  of  "living  at  er&     Such  holding 

home,"  the  most  direct  means  for  the  solution  house  ^stcm,  ^vin 

of  the  perplexing  problem  of  the  cotton  crop,  operatioiis  v        c 

ooUatenL  wui 

COOPERATIVB    WAREHOUSES  doffB 

Independence     of     the     farmer     dierebjr  peoea  ua 
promised  will  be  strengthened  by  provision  the  I  u 
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talcing  the  form  of  a  full  survey  of  the  situa-  gregate  value  of  117,878,000  bales  of  the 
tion  with  suggestion  of  the  possibility  of  co-  nine  crops,  with  seed,  was  $8,033,000,000, 
operution  by  the  banks  for  a  gradual  market-  or  an  average  of  $68.14  per  bale.  Nearly 
ing)  hy  means  of  the  warehouse  system,  of  $900,000,000  a  year  brought  into  the  cotton 
the  coming  crop,  is  in  itself  calculated  to  ad-  belt  in  payment  for  the  cotton  crop  was  a 
vancc  the  idea  of  cotton  bonded  warehouses  decided  contribution,  direct  and  indirect,  to 
and  to  be  a  stabilizer  of  the  market  as  the  the  increase  in  the  tangible  wealth  of  the 
new  crop  comes  forward.  eleven  States  at  the  average  rate  of  about 

$1,983,000,000  a  year,   the  census  estimate 
EFFECT  OF  THE  WAR  „f  j|,^  ^^  ^^j^^  „f  property  in  those  States 

With  a  supply  of  cotton  about  2,000,000  showing  an  increase  between  1904-  and  1912 
bdes  less  than  that  of  the  past  year  in  from  $11,551,762,000  to  $27,417,937,000. 
prospect,  the  Southern  cotton  belt  fronts  a  Of  the  aggregate  in  the  latter  year  $14,913,- 
EuTOpean  situation  more  acute,  perhaps,  than  459,000,  or  nearly  55  per  cent.,  represented 
that  of  August  1,  1914,  but  having  now  the  the  value  of  real  estate  and  improvement, 
quality  of  certainty  in  one  direction  that  it  live  stock  and  farm  machinery, 
did  not  then  have.  More  foreign  buyers  of  Again,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the 
Southern  cotton  are  at  war,  but  it  is  obvious  volume  of  total  production  in  the  eleven 
that  a  considerable  quantity  ot  cotron  that  States  compared  with  cotton  production;  In 
otherwise  would  not  have  been  sold  because  1913  the  value  of  the  agricultural  production 
of  partial  or  complete  paralysis  of  mill  opera-  was  not  less  than  $2,700,000,000,  of  which 
tions  in  Europe  has  been  bought  for  use  in  $1,000,000,000  represented  cotton  and  it» 
the  manufacture  of  explosives  or  of  other  seed,  the  value  of  the  mineral  output  was 
articles  of  wholesale  demand  in  war.  Cessa-  $218,000,000  and  the  value  of  forest  products 
tion  from  that  use  in  the  ending  of  the  war  was  $436,000,000,  a  total  value  of  primary 
will  tend  to  revive  the  normal  demand,  if  products  of  $3,354,000,000,  while  the  value 
not  to  increase  it.  of  manufactures  into  which   such  products 

Other  facts  reduce  the  weight  of  considera-  entered  was  not  less  than  $1,900,000,000. 
tions  grounded  in  the  war.  There  have  been  Of  this  total  $5,154,000,000  value  of  primary 
other  years  of  lean  prices.  Between  1891  and  ultimate  products  the  value  of  cotton  and 
and  1899  the  average  annual  price  per  pound,  its  seed  was  less  than  20  per  cent. 
New  York,  for  middling  uplands  fell  from  One  year  of  loss  on  the  cotton  crop  cannot 
9.03  cxnts  to  6  cents  a  pound,  the  11,275,000  overcome  the  material  benefits  of  conditions 
bales,  with  the  seed,  of  the  commercial  crop  increasing  in  ten  years  property  values  by 
of  1898-99'  brought  $166,000,000  less  than  nearly  $20,000,000,000.  Nor  can  it  weaken 
the  $486,000,000  paid  for  the  crop  of  8,653,-  essentially  ability  to  produce  in  normal  yeus 
000  bales  of  1890-91  and  the  average  annual  nearly  $5,300,000,000  in  values  based  upon 
value  per  bale,  with  seed,  in  the  nine  years  natural  resources  in  minerals,  with  coal  un- 
was  only  $41.29  in  an  aggregate  value  of  derlying  22,362,000  acres  in  seven  States  of 
$3,313,000,000  for  80.230,000  bales.  the  eleven,  in  forests  covering  205,000,000 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  nine  years,  1906-  acres  and  in  farms  embracing  293,000,000 
14,  the  average  annual  price  per  pound  was  acres,  of  which  only  116,120,000  are  at 
in  no  year  less  than   10  cents,  and  the  ag-  present  improved. 


THE  COST  OF  A  YEAR  OF  WAR 

BY  CHARLES  F.  SPEARE 

WE  first  wonder,  as  neutrals,  how  the  basis  of  present  taxation,  of  $70,000,000  per 
bruised  soul  of  a  nation  can  go  on  annum.  As  will  be  shown  later,  this  figure 
enduring  the  punishment  of  the  war  and  then  of  the  probable  British  debt  ei^t  months 
we  are  amazed  at  the  ability  to  stand  up  un-  hence  is  conservative,  for  with  the  last  loan 
der  the  cost  of  it.  At  what  point  does  ex-  national  obligations  are  already  $8,500,000,' 
haustion  begin  to  show,  we  ask?  At  the  end  000  and  the  carrying  charge  nearly  $350,- 
of  a  year  of  struggle  arc  there  signs  of  finan-  000,000.  The  London  Economist  said  on 
cial  weakness  in  Europe  great  enough  to  be  June  26: 
an  early  factor  in  terminating  the  war?  „  , 

Financing  the  g,e.,  war  j  no.  »  much  .„y°'?rhl.'""."  i:,!^'.':^^,"^';",..".'^ 
of  a  mystery  as  it  s«ms.  Whenever  an  m-  gone  from  $s,g2S,0w.00o  oo  March  31  to  $10.- 
dividual  or  a  country  has  to  have,  or  wants,  525,000,000,  and  the  debt  acrrice  to  $450,000,000, 
some  expensive  undertaking  or  object,  it  usu-       _. 

ally  finds  the  means  to  obtain  it.  The  proc-  ,„'";",™  V'J"  «"<■  loan  closed,  July 
ess  is  not  always  a  wise  one  or  based  on  'Y\?„"';S"^  '"'  "t"!  "thonty  to  vo« 
sound  economics,  thougb  carried  out  to  its  *1 .250,000,000  more.  The  proceas  of  debt 
desired   conclusion.     An    individual,    fairly  ""''on  seems  endless 

thrifty  all  his  life,  suddenly  forms  a  passion  f  •""'  the  middle  of  July,  London,  Par«. 
for  an  automobile.  This  he  cannot  afford,  f"""  ^ew  York  newspapers  cuiiej  u 
except  as  he  sacrifices  part  of  his  savings  to  :«">  'J''"'*  '»"''  *«  ,9;,"7'™ '""'r"  "^ 
possess  it.  Its  running  cost  takes  too  much  ■"terv.ewed  Emperor  WiUian.  for  die  p«r- 
from  an  already  small  income.  Its  purchase  5^  7.  P«inl'n8  out  to  hun  die  (intncnl 
price  displaces  some  of  a  previous  investment.  'I'"™!;'"  °'  '^  «l««tion  and  to  detjue 
The  first  car  is  usually  followed  by  a  more  *«  .  '*  •■■=  '!"  ""«  Prolonged  the  Oemul 
expensive  one  and  by  more  displacement  of  f  "P"?  »'™'''  '"'^  »"•/'?,  l»nl™»t" 
investment,  frequently  a  mortgage  on  prop-  A""""''  '  «™™,"»f»n">'  "lor  •b.llM 
erty  or  on  chattels.  Financing  this  luxury  b  through  contact  of  this  report  with  cenon 
no  longer  a  mystery,  but  it  has  become  a  sen-  °'  .<'';  ■*■'«.  °™  "f?  ?«"  apprtait.  die 
ous  economic  problem  for  future  generations  '""""J  "'  0"ni«n  <^'"<  who  hme  no 
to  solve  and  to  hear.  '"f  ','''»»  »'  ."I"?'  ?  20O-per  cent  matm 

Some  such  program  as  this  is  now  being  "  ""J-""!'  orculat.oo  widim  a  yor  rntan^ 
carried  out  by  a  majority  of  die  European  "'"  ^™*^',  l!°'''j;,?l£^''~t^"' 
comitries  at  war.     For  iearly  a  year  ^ey  SSi'oS""^  'T  *328.000.000  to  $597r 
have  been  paying  dio  expenses  of  armies  and  000,000.  or  over  80  per  cent, 
navies   from   the  liquid   savings  of   two  or  OPBRATINO  COST 

more  generations.     Now  they  have  reached       ,      .      .     .,  ,         ,    .     _ 

•  point  where  the  displacement  of  fixed  capi-  „  '"  ''»  April  number  of  die  Rntinr  or 
tal  is  necessary  in  order  to  pay  dieir  way  R«VIEW».  I  otmiated  the  cojt  oflll.  nr 
«Toss  a  bloodJrenched  continent.  Each  '"  '«'«  °!°"*'  ?  |'»'"?'£ff'SK  ""  ?" 
time  diey  borrow  diey  must  sell  or  hypodie-  operating  s|de^d  $10.01)0,(100.01)0  on  Ae 
cate  the  equivalent  in  securities,  land^com-  ""'=  °'  '"P*^  destracdoo,  b.  of  nd^ 
mercial  credits,  or  what  not.  and  evoi  for-  ""■  *«  """P.  «°»«»1>^,  from  tl»  n* 
mer  war  loans  are  being  used  as  collateral  '"»"  °'  °;?».?*°  "^  ^^  'i'"  "  P^ 
fornewones.     Tlius  the  prucess  of  pyramid-  "'S'""'"''™™- 

ing  debt  goes  on  and  no  one  can  niw  esti-  ^"^  "°"''».  •""■  "  *.'«""  ™^ 
mate  die  scope  of  it  T''  "I"  °P?»one  "»  •»  J««  *»  *«  **• 

Speaking  in  the  British  House  of  Lords  Sff"'    l«ll««™»   "W    br    — 
early   in   July.   Viscount   Middleton   urged  ""»"■ 

greater  restriction  of  dvil  expenditures  in  Great  Britain 

view  of  the  high  cnst  of  the  war.    If  peace  Franee 

•hould  he  declared  by  Marei  31,  1916,  ho  »"!"■  

estimated  the  national  debt  at  $6,460,000,000  Gemaiw  aid  Tistaft* 
and  a  deficit  in  interest  charges  alone,  on  the  Anatna-Haii|aiT«..!^ 
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This  total  of  over  $14,000,000,000  does  $2,500,000,000,  the  cost  of  the  Russo-Jap- 
not  show  as  high  a  progressive  rate  of  cxpen-  anese  War,  and  $2,100  000,000,  the  cost  of 
diture  as  some  commentators  have  indicated,   the  two  Balkan  wars. 
It  is  true  that  the  cost  to  Great  Britain  has 
enormously  increased.    Whereas,  in  April,  it  national  loans 

^'^    l\  ^^^A    '**  J  °*   $10,000  000,    it    is         ^r^t  3,1  of  ^^^  „3^  of  ^h^  ^3^  ,3 

now  $15,000,000  per  day     England  has  only  j^^^^j  j„  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^hat  have  been  made  by 

of  late  begun  to  be    speeded  up    and  in  the  ^^^j^^g  countries  during  the  year.     Some  of 

present  high  cost  she  is  paymg  a  large  pre-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^jn  ^^^^.^^  unfunded.    There  have 

mium  for  early  inefficiency  and  indifference,  ^een.  however,  known  loans  of  nearly  $14,- 

It  IS  certain  that  Germany  s  daily  cost  IS  not  000,000,000,    including    the    recent    British 

so  high  as  when  mobilization  and  the  advance  ^y         ^^^^   j^^^^    ^^ich  was  subscribed  to 

into  France  were  taking  place,  for  the  expen-  f^r  $3,000,000,000  by  over    1,100,000  dif- 

diture  of  ammunition,  except  on  the  eastern  f^^^^j    individuals    and    institutions.      The 

front,    has   not   been    so   great    as    between  status  of  the  national  debts  of  the  belligerents 

August  and  November.     With  most  of  the  before  the  war  and  the  approximate  present 

countries,  except  England    the  net  increase  condition  of  them  are  indicated  below: 
ot  men  m  the  held  smce  April  has  not  been 
heavy,  for  a  large  replacement  of  killed  and  i>cbt  before  Approximate 

wounded  has  had  to  be  made.     The  cost  of  ^         „  .    .            ^,  cnnZnnn  ro^l!!!!  ..r... 

•  •               A     It     A'             ^       ^u        •     .u  Oreat   Britain $3,500,000,000  $8,500,000,000 

munitions  and  of  food  is  greater  than  m  the  prancc 6,500,000,000  8.500,000,000 

spnng ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  wmter  campaign  Russia  4,600,000,000  7,000,000,000 

Involves    much    larger    requirements    in    the  Italy  2,800,000,000  3,500,000,000 

way    of    an    individual    soldier^s    equipment  Germany  1,200,000,000  4,700,000,000 

^vJ^   -4«^  ««^  ^^r-l^A  ^^   ;«  »,n^«.  ,.rJo*K.,.  Austria-Hungary...  2,700,000,000  4,500,000,000 

than  does  one  carried  on  in  warm  weather.  ^.^^,^^y  ....^..:...    '750,000,000  1,000,000,000 

Just  as  soon  as  the  fact  becomes  known  that 

war  may  be  continued  into  1916  there  will  interest  charges 
be  a  repetition  of  the  heavy  buying  of  cloth- 
ing, etc,  whose  manufacture  swamped  the  In  the  1914  budget  of  the  British  Govern- 
mills  of  this  country  some  months  ago.  ™«n<^  *e  national  debt  service  was  placed  at 
Property  damage,  since  April,  has  been  $120,000,000.  A  large  percentage  of  the 
negligible  compared  with  the  losses  incurred  ^^^^  outstanding  were  carrymg  l]^  and 
in  the  first  eight  months  of  the  war.  Ex-  2^  Per  cent,  interest.  In  April  Great 
cept  in  Galicia,  which  had  been  pretty  thor-  Britain  issued  a  3>4-per  cent,  loan  for  $1,- 
oc^ly  devastated  before  the  Russians  re-  750,000,000.  It  was  expected  that  the  loan 
treated  from  it,  some  parts  of  Poland,  a  lit-  J^s^  successfuUy  closed  would  be  made  at  4 
tie  section  of  the  Austro-Italian  frontier  and  P^r  cent,  but  the  new  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
what  remained  of  Ypres  and  Anas,  the  sit-  chequer,  Reginald  McKenna,  had  a  larger 
uation  has  not  changed.  Maritime  losses  scheme  than  that  of  raising  new  funds.  His 
abo  have  been  relatively  insignificant  apart  Pol*cy  was  to  refund  all  of  the  former  con- 
from  that  of  the  Lusitania.  Therefore,  the  sols  and  even  to  take  up  the  April  loan,  and 
early  figure  of  $10,000,000,000  need  not  be  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ''onds  were  selling  on  a  basis  bet- 
revised  by  over  $1,000,000,000,  covering  ter  than  4  per  cent,  to  the  investor  it  was 
trade  loss  and  loss  of  life.  necessary  to  adopt  the  revolutionary  scheme 

of  placing  in  England  a  43^-per  cent,  loan, 

COMPARISONS  WITH    FORMER  WARS  j^^^ing  the  highest  rate  in  a  century.     The 

The  total  sum  is  great  enough  in  all  con-  national   debt  of   Great   Britain,    therefore, 

science.     $25,000,000,000!     In  general  the  before   the  war  ends,  will   be  carrying  an 

year's  war  cost  has  equalled  the  ten-year  ex-  average  rate  of   interest  of  4^4   per  cent., 

pense    of    equipping    and    maintaining    the  and  the  debt  service  will  be  fully  $300,000,- 

armics  and  navies  of  Europe.     It  is  equal  000  per  annum. 

to  the  cost  of  all  previous  wars  since  Napo-       France  has  for  years  borrowed  at  3  per 

leon  first  started  to  lead  France,  and  it  com-  cent  for  rentes,  though  these  have  sold  at  a 

pares  with  a  cost  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  considerable   discount   from   par.      Her  na- 

ettimated  at  $6,700,000,000;  with  $5,000,-  tional  defense  bonds  have  carried  a  rate  of 

000,000,  the  cost  of  the  United  States  Civil  4  per  cent,  and  loans  made  in  this  country 

War;  with  $2,500,000,000,  the  cost  of  the  have  been  at  5  per  cent,  and  then  at  a  dis- 

Frana>-Pnissian  War;  with  $1,165,000,000,  count.    In  1914  the  French  national  interest 

the  cott  of  the  Spanish-American  War ;  with  charge  was  $260,000,000  and  to-day  it  is 

$1,000,000,000,  the  cost  of  the  Boer  War;  probably  not  far  from  $350,000,000.     Ger- 
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many,  with  the  smallest  national  debt  of  any  000,000  available  in  savings  banks  after  die 
of  the  great  powers  and  a  debt  service  of  only  sum  total  of  her  two  loans  is  subtracted. 
$60,000,000  per  annum,  in  peace  times  bor-  The  financial  resources  of  Great  Britain, 
rowed  on  3,  3j^,  and  4  per  cent.  Imperial  however,  arc  not  represented  in  her  saving 
Government  issues.  Her  recent  loans  have  banks.  At  the  end  of  1914  the  deposits  in 
been  at  the  higher  figure.  With  the  out-  the  joint-stock  banks  of  the  United  Kingdom 
break  of  the  war  she  authorized  a  5-per  and  in  the  Bank  of  England  together  amount- 
cent,  loan  for  $865,000,000  and  then  a  ed  to  $5,750,000,000.  Obviously  these  icp- 
second  5-per  cent,  loan,  which  was  subscribed  resented  the  business  of  the  country,  or  the 
for  to  the  amount  of  $2,160,000,000.  funds  on  which  commerce  depended.     But, 

The  cost  in  interest  charges  has,  therefore,  when  the  July  loan  came  to  be  analyzed,  it 
advanced  25  per  cent,  and  between  this  fig-  was  found  that  $2,850,000,000  of  it  had 
ure  and  35  per  cent,  is  the  average  increase  been  subscribed  through  the  Bank  of  £ng- 
so  far  in  the  general  interest  charge  when  land,  the  average  subscription  being  over 
the  difference  between  the  depreciation  in  old  $5000,  while  the  response  through  the  post- 
issues  and  the  yield  on  the  new  ones  is  taken  office  was  $75,000,000,  with  an  average  sub- 
into  account.  For  instance,  had  Great  scription  of  about  $130.  No  such  amount 
Britain  sought  to  borrow  at  2]/^  per  cent.,  has  ever  been  put  into  a  national  loan  at 
she  would  not  have  been  able  to  get  a  price  one  time  before,  and  in  this  operation  another 
of  better  than  60  for  her  consols  and  would  evidence  of  the  record-breaking  proportions 
have  been  paying  over  4  per  cent,  for  her  of  all  aspects  of  the  war  has  been  given, 
capital.     French  3-per  cent,  rentes  arc  now 

filing  under  70,  compared  »:th  better  than  RBVEKUB  reoM  TAXATION 

90  before  the  war,  and  should  France  have  The  larger  these  loans  for  war  purposes 
undertaken  a  big  loan  in  3  per  cents,  the  become,  the  higher  will  the  tax  rate  mounL 
discount  would  have  made  her  capital  cost  For  the  year  ending  March  31,  1914,  Ac 
4^  per  cent.  German  3s  and  4s  arc  to-day  revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom  from  prop- 
at  a  discount  from  par  of  30  to  40  points,  erty  and  income  tax,  including  the  tuper- 
which  means  that  they  are  selling  on  a  basis  tax,  was  $236,250,000.  Rou^ly  this  was 
of  between  5  and  5j^  per  cent  So  Ger^  $5.60  per  capita.  For  the  year  ending 
many  was  forced  to  sell  S-per  cent,  bonds  March  31,  1915,  income  from  this  source 
under  par  at  about  the  equivalent  of  the  was  $346,500,000,  or  $8.25  per  capita.  The 
old  issue.  1916  budget  provides  for  a  revenue  from 

this  tax  of  $515,000,000,    or    $\\2S    per 
WHERE  THE  MONHV  CAME  FROM  ^^^^     gome  idea  of  whit  thii  me«ni  rnv 

Assuming  the  wealth  of  the  countries  at  be  gained  when  it  is  stated  that  the  iDcooN 
war  to  be  $400,000,000,000,  we  find  that  tax  just  paid  in  the  United  States  wa*  be- 
the  cost  of  war  for  a  year,  relative  to  na-  tween  $85,000,000  and  $90,000,000,  or  fnoi 
tional  wealth,  is  as  follows:  For  Great  85  cents  to  90  cents  per  c^ita.  Tlie  tn 
Britain,  4  per  cent.;  Germany,  3.75  per  burden  after  the  war  will  be  treroendoM. 
cent. ;  France,  S.60  per  cent. ;  Russia,  7  per  Following  the  Civil  War  in  this  countiy  Ae 
cent.;  Austria,  8  per  cent.;  and  Italy,  after  interest  requirements  of  the  debt  cootracW 
a  year  from  May  23,  6  per  cent  were  two  and  one-half  timet  the  natjoail 

It  has  been  said  that  a  considerable  part  revenue,  but  by  means  of  radical   imiiiM 
of  the  first  year's  cost  of  the  war  has  been  revenue  had  increased  ten-fold  to  $S2(M)0IV* 
financed  from  liquid  funds  or  reserves  immc-  000  shortly  after  the  struggle  cndoL 
diatcly  available.     For  instance,  in  most  of 

the  countries,  except  Great  Britain,  savings-  "O*  "^^''  bngi^nd  meet  HU  Dm  TB 
bank  deposits  have  been  largely  drawn  on  unclb  SAMf 

for  subscriptions  to  war  loans.    Taking  the       It  is  already  being  suggested  diat  Gio* 
figures  quoted  on  the  cost  of  the  war  to  the  Britain  may  be  forced  to  se 
different  belligerents  we  find  that  this  cost  wall  in  order  to  meet  the  g 
has   exceeded   total   savings   in   trustee  and  expenses  of  the  war.    At  du 
postal  savings  banks  by  these  sums:  Great  monthly  imports  are  txaet 
Briuin,    $1,800,000,000;   France,    $],800,h  over  $200,000,000.     Fi 
000,000;  Russia,  $2,000,000,000,  and  Italy,  to  June  30,  19)5.         ex 
$350,000,000,  based  on  a  full  year  of  war.  over  faapartt  ^      i 

Austria-Hungary's  savings   cover   the   cos^  lem  of  bow 
while  Germany  shows  a  surplus  of  $1,800,-  tries,  chie6y 
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so  far  has  not  been  successfully  worked  out  far  made,  will  have  been  exhausted,  and  new 
Credits  have  been  established,  but  in  mini-  capital  will  have  to  be  commandeered.  In 
mum  degree.  Probably  $500,000,000  of  se-  this  event  it  is  quite  probable  that  Great 
curities  from  all  Europe  have  been  sold  back  Britain  will  have  to  pay  5  per  cent,  for  funds, 
to  American  investors.  Necessity  for  raising  France  fully  as  much,  Germany  5)4  to  S}i 
funds  for  the  new  British  loan  caused  liquida-  per  cent,  for  her  last  loan  was  on  a  basis  of 
tioa  from  London  alone  of  between  $75,000,-  5.30  per  cent.,  Russia  6  per  cent,  or  more, 
000  and  $100,000,000.  The  fact,  however,  Austria  6j/i  to  7  per  cent,  and  some  of  the 
that  nearly  $3,000,000,000  was  taken  up  in-  colonies  from  6  to  6^  per  cent.  This  will 
dicates  that  England  still  has  surplus  funds,  make  a  world-wide  readjustment  in  interest 
Normally  she  ought  to  save  from  her  income  rates.  The  effect  has  already  been  shown, 
$2,500,000,000  per  annum.  A  campaign  of  for  example,  in  the  need  of  New  York  City 
economy  is  now  sweeping  over  the  United  for  paying  4^  per  cent,  interest  on  her 
Kingdom,  but  without  material  benefits  so  last  loan,  and  in  generally  falling  prices  of 
far  as  can  be  determined  at  this  time.  bonds.    The  more  remote  effects  and  the  ex- 

The  interest  rate  on  the  British  loan  was  tent  to  which  American  securities,  still  held 
the  highest  paid  since  the  Napoleonic  wars,  abroad  in  the  sum  of  at  least  $3,0(K),000,000, 
Should  the  struggle  continue  through  the  will  be  displaced  in  exchange  for  foreign 
winter  the  proceeds  of  all  of  die  loans,  so  loans,  cannot  now  be  determined. 
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What  German  Chemists  Are  Doing  to  Make  Germany 

Self-sustaining 

BY  HUGO  SCHWEITZER 

[The  diembtt  of  Germany^  no  leu  than  her  financiers  and  military  and  naval  experts,  have 
beeo  rendering  remarkable  services  to  their  country  during  the  war.  Of  equal  importance  widi 
tke  nmiog  of  loans  and  armieSi  are  the  inventions  of  new  food  commodities  and  the  finding  of 
sabidtytca  lor  metala  and  textiles,  which  have  done  so  much  toward  making  Germany,  under  the 
stfcta  oi  war,  a  self-sustaining  country.  Dr.  Hu^eo  Schweitzer,  a  distinguished  American  chemist, 
who  hat  had  extended  experience  in  Germany  both  as  a  scholar  and  as  an  industrial  chemist,  and 
who  has  also  visited  Germany  since  the  opening  of  the  war,  sums  up  in  the  following  article  a 
mmber  of  the  war  emergency  achievements  of  the  German  chemists. — ^Thb  EDrroa.] 

GERMANY,  deprived  as  she  has  been  of  the  i>resent  holocaust  may  be  justly  called 
manf  imports  by  the  sea-power  of  "the  chemists'  war." 
England,  has  been  transformed  into  a  self-  Not  only  have  stupendous  efiForts  been  ex- 
supporting  country  by  the  chemist.  This  pended  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  food- 
jchicvcment  necessitated  a  readjustment  stu&,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  how,  under 
along  die  whole  line.  Food  for  the  people  the  stress  of  war  conditions,  use  has  been 
and  fodder  for  animals  had  to  be  provided  made  of  natural  food  materials  which,  even 
within  the  confines  of  the  empire.  Materials  in  Germany,  where  economy  is  practised  to 
bad  to  be  manufactured  which  had  hitherto  such  a  large  extent^  had  hitherto  been  neg- 
been  imported,  and  substitutes  had  to  be  im-  lected. 

pnnrised  for  raw  materials  cut  off  by  the  . 

English  blockade.  mobilizing  thb  nation  s  food  rbsourcbs 

In  no  other  field  has  German  efficiency  When  the  English  blockade  threatened  to 
proven  its  superiority  more  than  in  that  of  starve  the  women  and  children  of  the  empire, 
chemistry.  While  this  was  undisputed  before  a  careful  inventory  of  the  natural  resources 
the  present  war,  it  lo  exaggeration  to  state  was  taken.  It  was  ascertained  that  certain 
tD-day  that  the  i     m       d  has  so  far  fdants  which  had  been  regarded  as  useless 

contiftiited  as  n  ir       :  mort^  to  the  weeds    possessed    considerable    food    value, 

mortKa  of  die  c  n  the  strategists  Fourteen     wild-growing     vegetables     were 

4  the  army  and  me  i     y,  and  that  ther^re  found  which  furnnhed  substitutes  for  qsin- 
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ach,  while  five  plants  supplied  excellent  ma-  tious  substances.    Long  before  the  war,  bread 

terials  for  salads.    But  of  still  greater  signifi-  made  with  the  addition  of  fresh  blood  to  the 

cance  is  the  fact  that  nature  offered  nine  dough  was  eaten  in  some  parts  of  Europe, 

varieties  of  roots  rich  in  starch  and  affording  especially  in  Finland.    This  tastes  like  black 

wholesome  aliment  for  man  and  beast.  These  rye  bread,  is  very  nutritious,  and  very  eco- 

unexpected  sources  of  nutritive  material  will  nomical.     It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that 

in  the   future   further  threaten   our  export  during  certain  religious  festivak  a  confection 

trade  with  Germany,  which  has  so  largely  consisting  of  chocolate  and  fresh  blood  is  sold 

consisted  of  foodstuffs.  in  Naples  aiid  eaten  by  the  women. 

TAV-    X.   OVER   FRENCH   AND   BELGIAN   CROPS  FIBRES  TAKING  THE  PLXcE  OF  COTTON 

\ji    ttio  Other  hand,  the  following  demon-  The  agricultural  chemist  has  also  under- 

st ration  of  efficiency  is  worthy  of  report:  taken  the  task  of  supplying  Germany  with  a 

Among  the  visitors  to  New  York  on  the  substitute  for  cotton, — ^which  can  no  longer 

occasion  of  the  International  Congress  of  Ap-  be  procured  from  us.    Although  it  is  realized 

plied  Chemistry  in  1912  were  tv/o  professors  that  there  are  enormous  difficulties  in  the 

of  the  agricultural  High  School  in  Berlin,  way,  a  great  deal  has  already  been  accom- 

Dr.    Foth   and   Dr.   Parow, ,  who   are  well  plished.     Paper  spun  into  threads  in  special 

remembered   by  their  American  colleagues,  machines  serves  as  a  substitute  for  cotton  and 

Scarcely  had  the  German  army  occupied  Bel-  jute  in  the  manufacture  of  bags,  etc.,  which 

gium  and  Northern  France  when  Dr.  Foth  need  not  stand  heavy  wear  and  tear.     For 

was  called  there  to  supervise  the  agricultural  the  manufacture  of  guncotton,  cellulose  it 

resources  of  the  captured  territory,  and  Dr.  employed  which  is  prc^uoed  from  wood  pulp 

Parow  was  appointed  to  the  same  office  in  by  the  various  refining  processes  now  in  use. 

Russian  Poland.    Both  scientists  at  once  took  It  is  possible  to  make  in  this  way  a  cellulose 

charge  of  the  sugar-beet  and  potato  crops,  that  for  many  purposes  is  superior  to  cottoo 

and  their  utilization  in  the  interest  of  the  fibre. 

invading  armies  and  the  civilian  population.  It  has  already  been  known  for  years  that 

for  the  manufacture  of  celluloid, — a  nitrated 

FINDING  SUBSTITUTES  FOR  AMERICAN  OILS  cellulose,-certain  tissue  papers  give  better 

We  have  exported,  in  times  past,  large  results  than  cotton, 
quantities  of  oil  and  fats  to  Germany, —  Millions  of  bales  of  cotton  whidi  mi^ 
especially  animal  fat  from  our  slaughter-  have  relieved  the  congested  American  mar- 
house  industries  and  cottonseed  oil.  By  a  ket,  and  might  have  yielded  large  profits  to 
treatment  with  hydrogen  the  German  chem-  our  Southern  farmers,  instead  of  lying  in  our 
ist  transforms  cheap  grades  of  oils  and  fatty  warehouses  or  on  our  piers,  might  have  gone 
wastes  of  all  kinds,  and,  most  important  of  up  in  smoke  as  smokeless  powder,  if  the 
all,  the  fish  oils  of  the  Swedish  and  Nor-  Germans  could  have  imported  them  and 
wegian  fisheries,  into  edible  fats.  employed  them  in  making  guncotton. 

There  has  also  been  extensive  cultivation  Even  in  war-time  people  must  think  of 
of  the  sunflower,  the  seed  of  which  furnishes  such  frivolous  things  as  dotheSi  Old 
an  excellent  oil,  which  is  already  largely  used  the  German  chemists  are  hard  put  to  it  to 
for  food  purposes  in  Russia.  As  sunflowers  improvise  substitutes  for  the  ordinaiy  ool* 
grow  almost  anywhere,  sufficient  seed  might  ton  fabrics.  And  they  have  made  marked 
be  raised  from  which  oil  could  be  obtained  progress  in  this  respect.  The  nettk  fibft^ 
as  a  substitute  for  American  cottonseed  oil.  which  was  largely  used  in  Europe  as  a  textile 
For  Germany  this  oil  would  be  of  further  material  prior  to  the  introduction  of  oottoii 
advantage,  for  when  mixed  with  the  distilla-  has  again  attracted  much  attention*  Meet 
tion  products  of  lignite  coal  it  affords  excel-  interesting  reports  are  being  pubUshed  and 
lent  lubricants  to  replace  our  best  cylin-  patents  are  being  taken  out  for  the  utiliii* 
der  oils,  besides  having  other  uses.  tion  of  the  bast  fibre  of  wiUow-barL    W2* 

For  this  purpose  Italian  olive  oil  had  al-  low  boughs  arc  valued  as  material  for  wcaf 
ready  been  imported  during  the  war  in  large  ing  baskets. 

quantities,  but  this  traffic  is  now  interrupted,  

owing  to  Italy's  entrance  into  the  war.  wiLLOW-BAtK  FIBM  AS  A  TSSnU 

As  curiosities  in  the  search  for  foodstufis»       A  qpedal  i  jCor      le  aJtifMiPa  rf  i 
we  might  further  mention  the  attempt  of  the  willow  trc      ^«  le 

chemist  to  utilize  the  fresh  blood  of  slauj^  of  Gen        <  Ri 

tered  animab,  which  contains  his^y  nutri-  West  Fi  J  Mkflf^UU  ^  ^ 


^••^  ; 
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school,  about  ten  years  ago  suggested  the  use      artificial  camphor  in  place  of  the 
of  the  bast  fibre  of  willow  bark  as  a  textile  Japanese  product 

fibre,   inasmuch   as  he  found  it  to  be  very       ^,       l      •     i_        i  j    i  •  i 

strong  and  of  fine  structure.  It  surpasses  .  ^^^  ^^^"]*^^  ^^  ^^^^  succeeded  in  replac- 
hemp  fibre,  and  closely  approaches  cotton  J"f  *^  P^^^"^^  «1  ^'j^  camphor  tree  which 
fibre  in  purity  and  tensile  strength.  Accord-  ^^^^^^  ^^l  .  ^^ ¥  ""^  ^^^"^  obtamed  from 
ing  to  the  patented  processes  the  bark  is  first  J^P^"»  ^"^.  ^^  °J  ^^  S^^^^,  importance  m  medi- 
spread  and  dried,  either  by  exposure  to  the  ^me  and  in  the  manufacture  of  smokelws 
air  and  sun  or  to  artificial  heat  in  a  drying-  Powders.  It  is  now  made  artificially  m  the 
room.  It  is  packed  in  small  bales,  which  ^^^^^F^^  ^"^  '^  ^f  ^^"  found  that  synthetic 
may  be  kept  for  years  without  injury  or  de-  camphor  not  only  surpa^cs  the  natural  in 
composition.  The  bark  is  then  treated  in  an  "medicinal  efficiency  but  that  it  is  of  greater 
alkaline  bath  for  about  five  to  eight  hours,  P"V^^'  ^  'r"""^^^  disinfectant,  and  cheaper, 
dried  and  freed  from  tannin,  and  mechani-  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^°"g  ^  ^^^  P^'^^^  P^^^^*'- 

cally  freed   from  wooden  fibres,  like  hemp  perhaps  artificial  rubber,  also 

and  flax.     The  fibre  thus  obtained  forms  an 

excellent  substitute  for  cotton  and  is  espe-  The  German  chemist,  who  has  already 
dally  recommended  for  surgical  purposes,  as  solved  the  problem  of  manufacturing  syn- 
it  possesses  great  power  of  absorption.  It  thetic  rubber,  will  perhaps  also  tackle  the 
also  furnishes  an  excellent  paper.  problem  of  making  Germany  independent  of 

rubber  imports  in  another  direction.  The 
can  GERMANY  DEPOSE  KING  COTTON  ?  milkweed  plant,  which  belongs  to  the  As- 
All  these  endeavors  to  find  substitutes  for  clepias  family,  furnishes  a  latex  which  re- 
cotton  may  appear  ridiculous  to  us  who  have  sembles  that  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  rubber. 
been  brought  up  with  the  idea  that  "Cotton  Although  the  amount  of  rubber  is  small  and 
is  King"  and  that  we  are  destined  for  all  the  quality  poor,  yet  the  chemist  need  not 
time  to  supply  this,  fibre  to  the  civilized  despair  if  he  remembers  that  the  sugar-beet 
world.  The  farmers  who  cultivated  the  first  used  in  sugar-making  contained  only  4 
madder  root  and  the  planters  who  raised  Pcr  cent,  of  a  not  very  superior  grade  of 
indigo  were  also  inclined  to  jest  when  they  sugar,  while  to-day  it  furnishes  22  to  24  per 
were  apprised  of  the  fact  that  German  chem-  cent,  of  sugar  of  such  high  quality  that  it 
ists  had  succeeded  in  reproducing  in  the  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  finest  cane- 
laboratories  the  dyes  which  their  crops  fur-  sugar. 

mshed.     But  when  the  manufactured  mate-   replacing  copper  with  iron  and  zinc 
nals  drove  the  natural  products  from  the 

markets  and  left  the  farmers  and  planters  Great  ingenuity  is  displayed  by  the  metal- 
without  a  job,  hilarity  ceased.  lurgical  chemist  in  replacing  copper  by  other 
History  may  repeat  itself,  and  willow  bark  metals.  As  a  result,  the  consumption  of 
and  nettle  or  some  other  substitute  raised  on  copper  for  war  purposes  and  for  the  arts 
German  soil  may  in  the  near  future  threaten  is  considerably  reduced.  With  its  inex- 
the  supremacy  of  King  Cotton.  The  Ger-  haustible  supply  of  iron  and  steel,  its  wealth 
man  chemist  has  a  duty  to  perform,  and  with  of  zinc,  and  its  domestic  supply  of  copper 
his  perseverance  and  application  he  does  not  amounting  to  an  annual  production  of  40,000 
shrink  from  any  problem,  however  difficult  it  tons,  Germany  is  in  an  excellent  position  to 
might  appear  to  outsiders.                                manufacture  substitutes   for   copper.     Gun 

and   rifle  cartridges  and   the   fuse-heads  of 
CULTIVATING  THE  SILKWORM  grenades  arc  made  of  soft  iron  with  a  nndl 

The  rearing  of  silkworms  and  the  produc-  percentage  of  copper  and  zinc.  Buttons, 
tion  of  silk  are  also  undertaken  with  great  button-facings  for  helmets,  and  belt-buckles, 
seal*  Mulberry  trees,  the  leaves  of  which  which  were  formerly  made  of  brass,  are  now 
are  fed  to  the  caterpillars,  thrive  very  well  made  of  alloys  free  from  copper. 
in  South  Germany  and  in  the  Rhine-  In  the  electrical  industry  iron  and  steel- 
province.  This  industry  is  to  be  developed  wire  are  used  exclusively.  Long-distance 
not  so  much  to  make  Germany  independent  electric  power  transmissions  are  being  con- 
of  the  importation  of  raw  silk  as  for  the  ducted  over  steel  cables;  and  cables  are  also 
reason  that  this  occupation  offers  easy  and  manufactured  of  aluminum. 
profitable  work  to  war  cripples  and  invalids,  In  machinery  construction  and  journal 
— work  which  can  be  done  in  about  six  weeks  bearings  brass  is  entirely  replaced  by  steel 
al  the  yemr.  and  iron.    Instead  of  massive  bronze,  hollow 

Aiif.— « 
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bronze  castings  or  iron-  or  steel-castings,  pedoes,  and  the  like.  E^urh  of  these  instru- 
coated  or  covered  with  bronze,  are  employed,  ments  of  destruction  requires  special  grades 

and  mixtures  of  smokeless  powder  and   of 
ALUMINUM     AN     IMPORTANT    SUBSTITUTE  ^-^  explosives,  such   as  picric  add,   trotyl 

FOR  COPPER  (^    j^    ^  )^  ^^     ^„  ^^^  materials  are 

Next  to  steel  and  iron,  aluminum  and  produced  from  nitric  acid,  on  the  one  hand, 
magnesium  play  a  prominent  part  as  substi-  and  cotton,  carbolic  acid,  and  toluol  on  the 
tutes  for  copper.     It  has  been  found  that  an  other. 

aluminum-magnesium  alloy  possesses  great  Nitric  acid  is  generally  prepared  from 
advantages  over  the  latter  as  an  electric  con-  Chile  saltpeter  and  sulfuric  acid ;  but  in  Nor- 
ductor.  Magnesium  is  said  to  be  useful  for  way,  as  described  above,  it  is  made  from 
many  purposes  for  which  aluminum  is  being  nitrogen  of  the  air,  and  in  Germany  from 
employed  to-day.  This  is  a  very  important  ammonia  and  calcium  cyanamide,  which 
discovery  because  Germany  has  enormous  themselves  arc  obtained  from  the  nitrogen  of 
supplies  of  magnesium  chloride,  a  by-product  the  air. 

of  the  potash  industry,  which  has  been  con-  These  recently  developed  sources  assure  to 
sidered  worthless  up  to  now.  Two  large  Grermany  an  unlimited  supply  of  nitric  acid 
factories,  started  during  the  war,  are  now  iwt  only  for  all  war  purposes,  but  for  general 
producing  magnesium.  industrial  use. 

While  magnesium  may  thus  be  obtained       Germany  has  also  an  inexhaustible  supply 
from  a  domestic  source,  aluminum  has  been  of  benzol  and  toluol  owing  to  her  vast  coking 
hitherto  made  from  bauxite,  a  mineral  im-  industries  in  which   these  materials  are   re- 
ported from  France.     The  necessities  of  the  covered  as  by-products.     As  regards  cotton, 
war  forced  the  chemist  to  look  for  a  domestic  however,  there  is  a  great  deficiency  and,  as 
raw  material  for  this  important  metal.     He  stated   before,  the  various  kinds  of  refined 
now  uses  a  cheaper  grade  of  bauxite  found  cellulose  and  paper  now  serve  for  the  pro- 
in  Carinthia,  Dalmatia,  and  Hungary.     But  duction  of  smokeless  powder, 
more  wonderful  still,  he  has  succeeded  in  ex- 
tracting from  cheap  clays  which  arc  found  in  ™B  POISON-OAS  bombs 
great  abundance  throughout  Germany  a  pure       No   discussion  of  this  subject  would   be 
alumina  which  serves  as  an  excellent  raw  complete   without   a   mention   of  the   most 
material  for  the  manufacture  of  aluminum,  modern  instruments  of  war  devised  by  the 

According  to  a  statement  in  the  London  chemists,  namely,  the  poison-gas  bombs,  the 
Times  of  January  15th,  1915,  aluminum  has  fire  liquids,  and  the  incendiary  bombs, 
been  employed  on  most  of  the  more  important  At  about  the  middle  of  last  February  the 
power-transmission  lines  of  recent  years,  the  war  correspondents  reported  that  the  French 
two  largest  power-plants  in  the  world  being  were  using  a  material  called  Turpinit,  after 
equipped  with  aluminum  conductors  exclu-  its  inventor,  Turpin,  which  was  described  as 
stvely,  one  alone  absorbing  nearly  3000  tons  a  most  deadly  weapon.  It  was  said  to  a»- 
of  the  metal.  Aluminum  is  also  used  largely  phyxiate  the  soldiers  in  the  trenches,  and  its 
for  short-distance  power  distribution  in  cen-  explosion  near  a  herd  of  cows  killed  the 
tral  stations,  railways,  etc. ;  the  whole  of  the  animals  so  instantaneously  that  though  dead 
feeder  connections  in  the  new  Westminster  they  were  found  in  a  standing  position  pre- 
( London)  power-station,  for  instance,  consist  senting  all  the  appearances  of  life.  The  dead 
of  aluminum,  while  the  entire  insulated  soldiers  in  the  trenches  also  remained  in  the 
feeder  system  of  the  Paris  tramways  is  made  attitudes  which  they  had  assumed  at  the 
of  the  same  metal,  the  latter  absorbing  sev-  very  moment  they  were  overwhelmed  by 
eral  hundred  tons.  the  poison  gas. 

It  is  of  interest  to  record  that  Captain  The  gas  seems  to  have  been  a  nitrous-oxide- 
Scott,  of  Antarctic  fame,  employed  aluminum  compound  similar  to  that  employed  in  medi- 
wire  for  the  portable  telephone  installation  dne  as  an  anesthetic 

which  he  took  with  him  to  the  South  Pole.  About  the  end  of  April,  the  Gennsns  be> 

_  gan  to  use  poison  gas  which,  according  to  the 

THE  CHEMIST  IN  THE  MONITIONS  BUSINESS  ]^rn^\^^  rcpom,  appears  to  be  IkiueM 

Actual  implements  of  war  in  the  manufac-  chlorine, 
ture  of  which  the  chemist  exhibits  his  re-       Nothing  has  as  yet  been  pttblUied  about 
markable  ingenuity  are  the  various  b'nds  of  the  fiery  liquids  which  the  bdligtmHi  ait 
gunpowder,  explosives  and  primers  used  in  using,  but  concerning  the  oompoMtion  of  the 
cartridges,  grenades,  shrapneb,  bombs,  tor-  incendiary  bombs  dropped  upoo  I^iHniiftnt  ■ 
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coroner's  fnqucst  gives  the  following  details:  fertilizer.     It  has  always  been  recovered  as 

a  by-product  in  the  coking  of  coal,  an  in- 

The  bombs  contained  an  explosive  called  Ther-  dustry  in  which  Germany  leads  the  worlfL 

mk.     It  gave   off  enormous  heat,   as  much   as  gut  lately  it  has  been  produced  on  an  ex- 

5000  ,  and  set  evenrthmg  on  fire  that  it  touched.  ^  ii  ilj*^  l*^'  e 

TherAiit  is  a  mixture  of  powdered  aluminum  and  trwnely  large  scale  by  direct  combination  of 

magnetic  iron  oxide  used  in  welding  iron  and  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  contained  in  the  air, 
steel  and  in  repairing  broken  steel-castings,  as  carried  out  exclusively  in  Germany.  We 
When  this  mixture  is  ignited  the  oxygen  leaves  have  here  the  most  interesting  and  most 
the  iron  and  combines  violently  with  the  alumi-   j.^^         e  e      •  e  ^l 

num,  producing  a  slag  which  rises  to  the  surface,  ^]^^^  transformation  of  nitrogen  from  the 
the  molten  steel  sinking  to  the  bottom.  The  heat  air  into  food  albumen.  Compare  it  with  the 
evolved  by  the  reaction  is  enormous,  and  a  tem-  complex    and    tedious   conversion    of    fodder 

Ae"diJrtric  °ara  ''****"**'*  "*^"'*  """'^  *^  ^**  ^^  plants   into   cattle,    and   cattle   into   human 

food,  and  think  oiF  the  newly  created  possi- 

GERMANY  TO  FEED  HER  OWN  CATTLE       bilities!     Consider  that  yeast  plants  develop 

But  the  most  remarkable  results  have  very  quickly  and  attain  their  full  growth 
been  achieved  in  agricultural  chemistry,  and  within  a  few  days,  that  they  thrive  in  any 
nothing  has  been  of  greater  consequence  than  ^J}^  ^^^  receptacle  independent  of  ram  or 
the  method  by  which  Germany  will  render  ^hme,  that  they  need  no  light  and  can  be 
herself  perhaps  permanently  independent  of  g^^^"  ^  ^^«  y^^""  around! 
imported  fodder,  for  which  she  was  obliged  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  yeast 

to  expend  annually  230  millions  of  dollars. 

Most  of  this  money  went  to  the  United  Besides  its  value  as  an  economical  substi- 
States  for  so-called  concentrated  feed, — cot-  tute  for  animal  albumen,  yeast  will  be  pre- 
tonseed-oil-cakes,  corn-oil-cakes  and  similar  ferred  by  many  people  who  have  an  aversion 
by-products, — ^thc  export  of  which  has  con-  to  meat  or  who  consider  the  slaughter  of 
tributcd  largely  to  the  profits  of  the  agricul-  animals  for  food  purposes  cruel  and  disgust- 
tural  industries  of  our  country  and  therefore  ing-  Its  importance  will  be  further  realized 
to  the  prosperity  of  our  farmers,  especially  ^V  bearing  in  mind  that  it  affords  the  vege- 
those  of  the  South  and  Middle  West.  tarian  the  required  amount  of  an  albumen 

It  will  be  of  general  interest  to  describe  which  as  regards  nutritive  properties  is  even 
how  this  great  deed  was  accomplished.  It  superior  to  meat  albumen  since  it  contains 
has  been  known  for  some  time  that  in  the  2  per  cent,  of  lecithin,  which  is  of  great  value 
process  of  fermentation,  that  is,  the  conver-  ^  a  nerve  food  and  tonic,  and  vitamines 
sion  of  sugars  into  alcohol  by  means  of  certain  which  are  so  necessary  for  nutrition.  ^ 
lower  orders  of  plants,  such  as  yeast,  albu-  As  far  as  the  price  of  this  yeast  is  con- 
minous  substances  are  generated  by  the  cerned,  it  is  stated  that  the  amount  purchas- 
growth  of  the  yeast,  which  are  of  value  as  able  with  1  mark  (24  cents)  yields  904 
a  food  for  human  beings  and  as  fodder,  calories,  while  1  mark's  worth  of  beef  gives 
The  only  trouble  was  the  small  yield  of  al-  o^'y  623  calories,  and  that  one  pound  of 
bumen,  which  made  the  process  unprofitable.  dfY  Y^ast  is  equivalent  to  3.3  pounds  of  me- 
Favorable   results,  however,   were  obtained  dium  beef. 

by  carnnng  out  the  fermentation  in  the  pres-  ^„„  ^heap  power  Germany  produces  a 
ence  of  sulfate  of  aftimonia  as  a  source  of  universal  fertilizer 

mtrogcn,  which  by  the  metabolism  of  the 

yeast  is  converted  from  its  inorganic  into  its  .  As  mentioned  above,  the  economic  produc- 
organic  form  (albumen).  tion  of  the  new  food  yeast  could  not  possibly 

From  100  parts  of  sugar  as  much  as  100  J^ave  been  of  such  enormous  importance  if 
parts  of  water-free  dry  yeast  were  obtained,  the  German  chemists  had  not  also  provided 
Yet  even  these  incredible  yields  and  the  fact  >«  the  nitrogen  from  the  air  a  new  and 
that  Germany  is  the  largest  producer  of  profitable  source  for  the  manufacture  of  sul- 
sugar  in  the  world  would  have  availed  ^ate  of  ammonium.  Hitherto  atmospheric 
nodiing  if  sulfate  of  ammonium,  the  nutrient  nitrogen  could  be  utilized  only  where  cheap 
of  the  yeasty  could  not  be  procured  at  an  water-power  was  available,  and  therefore, 
economical  coat.  large   plants   were   established   in   Norway, 

where  the  cost  of  power  per  certain  units 
NITROGEN  PBRnuzBR  FROM  THE  AIR        was  about  $4.50  compawd  with  $18.00  in 

But  chemical  ingenuity  also  provided  do-  Niagara  Falls. 
natic  aourccs  for  Ah  material  which  is  like-      Chving  to  the  existence  of  certain  inex- 
wiie  cnqdoyed  very  largely  as  a  nitn^n  haustible  deposits  of  lignite  coal,  die  Ger- 
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mails  are  able  to  produce  the  same  unit  at  factory  scale  and  as  a  result,  domestic  min- 
$7.50,  a  price  which  at  first  sight  is  higher  erals  consisting  of  sulfate  of  calcium  (gyp- 
than  that  of  Norway,  but  in  reality  means  sum)  and  sulfate  of  magnesium,  of  which 
greater  cheapness  all  around.  There  is  Germany  owns  inexhaustible  supplies, — by 
hardly  any  industrial  development  in  Nor-  simple  chemical  transposition, — without  the 
way,  and  almost  all  chemicals  and  apparatus  use  of  foreign  merchandise  and  without  the 
must  be  imported  and  the  finished  products  trouble  of  manufacturing  sulfuric  acid,  fur- 
exported.  As  this  is  not  necessary  in  Ger-  nish  this  material  for  sulfate  of  ammonium, 
many,  where  in  addition  to  a  highly  organ-  The  German  chemists  went  even  one  step 
ized  industry  there  exists  the  most  perfect  further  and  succeeded  in  substituting  these 
and  cheapest  inland  water  transportation  sys-  domestic  minerals  for  the  Spanish  ores  and 
tem,  the  price  of  $7.50  compared  with  $4.50  American  sulfur  in  the  production  of  sulfuric 
in  Norway  is  actually  cheaper.  acid  itself,  which  is  most  indispensable  in  all 

With  this  cheap  power  Germany  has  been  chemical  enterprises,  and  thus  the  German 
able    to    produce    new   nitrogen    compounds  chemist  rendered  his  country  independent  of 
which  threaten  to  revolutionize  our  present  foreign   trade  conditions  in  this  most   vital 
system   of    fertilization.      This   industry,    to  branch  of  his  profession, 
which  the  war  has  given  the   impetus,  has  ' 

assumed  such  dimensions  and  has  given  such  ^HE  WAR  making  Germany  industrially 
unexpected  results,  that  the  government  re-  independent 

quested  the  German  parliament  to  grant  an  Thus  the  horrors  of  war,  through  the 
imperial  nitrogen  monopoly.  From  the  offi-  ingenuity  of  the  German  chemists,  are  pro- 
cial  documents,  it  appears  that  chemical  com-  moting  the  legitimate  industry  of  the  nation* 
pounds  have  been  discovered  which  allow  the  rendering  it  more^  and  more  independent  of 
production  of  a  universal  fertilizer,  foreign  conditions,  and  keeping  in  the  coun- 

That  this  scientific  achievement  will  prove  try  vast  sums  formerly  spent  for  imports, 
of  momentous  importance  appears  from  the  Unfortunately  and  unexpectedly,  we  cannot 
fact  that  the  giant  chemical  works  which  record  similar  advantages  for  the  United 
supply  the  world  with  dyestuifs,  synthetic  States,  although  we  are  enjoying  peace.  On 
remedies,  and  other  coal-tar  products,  have  the  contrary,  our  legitimate  industries  are 
become  important  factors  in  the  fertilizer  suffering  on  account  of  the  war  and  are 
industry  of  Germany.  being  seriously  injured  by  the  vast  contracts 

The  peace  negotiations  may  very  likely  for  arms  and  ammunition  placed  with  us. 
culminate  in  the  conclusion  of  commercial  The  demand  for  certain  chemicals  by  the 
treaties  between  the  nations.  What  an  manufacturers  of  ammunition  is  so  great* 
enormous  power  will  be  exercised  by  that  and  prices,  have  risen  to  such  a  height,  that 
country,  which,  possessing  such  a  universal  regular  articles  of  commerce  cannot  be  pro- 
fertilizer  and  practically  a  world-wide  mo-  duced.  Sulfuric  and  nitric  acid  can  hardly 
nopoly  of  potash  salts,  will  have  something  be  purchased  to-day  because  the  available 
to  sell  that  every  farmer  in  the  civilized  supplies  have  been  contracted  for  in  order  to 
world  absolutely  requires!  produce  high  explosives  such  as  picric  acid 

There  will  be  a  big  rush  for  the  Teutonic  and  trinitrotoluol.  Carbolic  acid,  our  roost 
band-wagon  and  all  the  ideas  of  a  nation  common,  most  effective,  and  cheapest  disin- 
boycott  of  the  Germans,  or  of  ostracism  of  fectant,  which  unfortunately  b  also  the  start- 
Germany's  traders  and  manufacturers,  will  ing  material  for  picric  acid,  has  become  well 
quickly  vanish  in  thin  air.  nigh  a  luxury.     Previous  to  the  war  it  sold 

at  9  cents  per  pound;  to-day  a  pound  of  it 

PRODUCING  SULFURIC   ACID  WITH   DOMESTIC    commands  $1  50 

MINERALS  y,^^    p^^fl^    ^rjgj^g    f^^j^    ^^    ^^^^    ^ 

In  the  synthesis  of  ammonia,  either  pure  arms  and  ammunition  only  somewhat  oSatt 

ammonia  itself  or  ammonium  carbonate  is  the  enormous  losses  of  our  regular  industries, 

obtained,  which  must  be  changed  into  sulfate  The  longer  the  war  lasts,  the  more  our  trade 

of  ammonium,  for  which  conversion  sulfuric  and  manufactures  at  large  will  suffer,  and 

acid    is   necessary.      This   latter   product   is  the   greater  will   be   the   unemployment  of 

manufactured  in  Germany  from  Spanish  ores  labor.     A  quick  ending  of  the  war  is  our 

or  from  sulfur  imported  from  the  United  only  salvation;  and  no  me»ure  will  itrtore 

States.  peace  more  quickly  than  an  cmbarBO  bjr  our 

The  exigencies  of  the  war  caused  the  ten-  Govemment^n  all  caqpoHs  to  ali  hdM^pnaft 

ing  of  a  known  theoretical   reaction  on  a  nations. 


MR.  BRYAN'S  POSITION 

A  Southern  Editor's  View  of  War  and  Peace 
BY  GEORGE  F.  MILTON 

[Mr.  George  Fort  Milton  is  one  of  the  best  representatives  of  the  vigorous  Southern  journalism 
of  the  present  day.  His  views  as  expressed^  in  this  article  are  his  own,  as  are  those  of  our  other 
contributors,  and  are  not  printed  here  as  setting  forth  the  editorial  views  of  this  periodical.  Mr. 
Milton  is  the  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  News,  and  is  one  of  the  leading 
figures  in  the  Democratic  party  of  his  State.  He  has  been  a  delegate  to  several  national  Democratic 
conventions,  and  voted  for  Wilson  on  every  ballot  in  the  Baltimore  convention  of  1912.  He  was 
an  officer  in  the  Spanish-American  War,  is  interested  in  educational  affairs,  and  has  written  much 
about  the  present  great  war  for  his  own  newspaper.  He  has  undoubtedly  a  wide  understanding 
of  public  opinion  in  the  South  and  portions  of  the  West.  He  is  one  of  many  able  and  typical  men 
educated   at  the  University  of  the  South   (Sewanee,  Tenn.). — ^The  EnrroR] 

MR.  BRYAN'S  resignation  from  the  of-  would  be  necessary.  It  is  likely  this  frank- 
ficc  of  Secretary  of  State,  like  many  ness  lost  him  the  Presidency,  but  the  Gov- 
other  incidents  of  his  remarkable  career,  fur-  ernment  now  is  building  a  railroad  in  Alaska 
nished  the  signal  for  a  chorus  of  newspaper  and  also  favors  the  purchase  of  telegraph  and 
attacks   on    him.      Probably   nine-tenths  of  telephone  lines. 

these  showed  lamentable  lack  of  appreciation  Against  intense  opposition  he  secured  the 
of  his  rea^ns  and  ignorance  of  the  interna-  adoption  of  constitutional  amendments  for 
tional  situation.  Many  editors  discovered  in  the  income  tax  and  for  popular  election  of 
the  inddent  an  opportunity  to  belabor  a  po-  Senators. 

k'tical  leader  whom  they  had  been  fighting  Incident  to  his  course  at  the  Baltimore 
since  he  first  appeared  in  politics,  and  even  in  National  Democratic  Convention  he  was  de- 
a  grave  crisis  such  as  the  country  faced  they  nounced  as  unwise,  a  party  disorganizer,  and 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  wreak  petty  general  nuisance.  This  was  because  he  op- 
political  revenge  on  their  adversi(ry,  who  posed  Judge  Parker  for  chairman,  favored 
they  thought  at  last  had  been  discomfited,  a  resolution  directed  against  Ryan,  Belmont, 

But  even  some  of  Mr.  Bryan's  best  friends  and  Murphy,  and  insisted  that  Tammany 
also  jumped  to  unwarrantable  conclusions  should  not  control  the  nomination  of  a  can- 
and  wore  sorrowful  countenances,  such  as  didate.  Feeling  ran  high  against  him,  but 
are  observed  at  political  funerals.  when  the  country  had  been  heard  from  the 

Now,  however,  that  more  than  a  month  delegates  fell  into  line  for  what  Mr.  Bryan 
has  elapsed  it  is  more  easily  possible  to  reach  favored    and    a   golden    era   of   progressive 
a  viewpoint  from  which  a  correct  perspec-  Democracy  became  possible, 
tive  of  the  incident  may  be  secured.  So,  experience  has  very  clearly  shown  that 

,  ..  ,,        it  will  not  do  hastily  to  class  one  of  Mr. 

Mm.  BRYAN  s  SCWJALLBD    MISTAKES  g^^^^g  ^f^^^  surprising  and  Sometimes  rad- 

Indeed  caution  may  always  be  properly  ical  acts  as  that  of  an  unsafe  leader.  Al- 
cxercised  before  pronouncing  adversely  on  though  at  times  he  has  been  in  error,  more 
acts  of  Mr.  Bryan,  for  so  often  those  at  first  often  he  has  been  proved  right  and  his  cour- 
cauilogucd  as  mistakes  have  proven  otherwise,    age  and  leadership  for  new  things  have  been 

For    instance,    the   quantitive    theory   of  of  incalculable  value. 
money  whidi  he  defended  in  1896  is  written 
into  die  currency  law  of  1914.  "^^  "^  ™  ™^  administration 

His  aunpaign  against  imperialism  in  1900  No  one,  in  fact,  experi^ced  greater  change 
it  bearing  fruit  in  the  pledge  of  the  present  of  view  regarding  Mr.  Bryan  than  the  Presi- 
admintstration  for  the  independence  of  the  dent  himself.  Once  he  wished  him  "knocked 
Fhflippines.  into  a  cocked  hat.''    As  time  went  on,  how- 

In  1906  be  ad  rocated  railroad  rate  r^;u-  ever,  the  views  of  the  two  men  approached 
htioii,  bnt  predicced  tiiat  government  owner-  more  closely  and  each  came  to  have  appred- 
iUIp  of  saOmd  and  tele^^h  lines  probably  ation  of  the  services  the  other  was  rendering. 

SIS 
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Unquestionably  the  Ncbraskan,  more  than  Before  leaving  the  cabinet  Mr.  Bryan  se- 
any  other  public  leader,  produced  the  great  cured  considerable  modification  of  the  second 
political  revolution  in  the  country  which  note.  But  we  were  still  traveling  the  ulti- 
found  its  expression  finally  in  the  Baltimore  matum  route  and  there  was  a  bellicose  feel- 
platform.  There  were  strong  reactionary  ing  apparent  in  both  countries.  He  could 
elements  in  both  parties  and  at  Chicago  they  see  but  one  result.  If  the  people  were  not  in 
controlled,  but  at  the  Democratic  gathering  some  way  reached  and  their  sentiments  for 
they  were  completely  beaten.  Mr.  Wilson  peace  aroused  and  expressed  there  would  be 
was  nominated  no|  only  on  account  of  his  war.  He  determined,  therefore,  at  whatever 
worth,  but  also  because  he  had  declined  to  cost  to  throw  himself  into  the  breach.  The 
permit  "the  interests"  to  finance  his  campaign  result  was  anti-climax.  Probably  Mr.  Bryan 
and  shared  Mr.  Bryan's  views  as  to  the  im-  himself  did  not  foresee  just  what  would  be 
propriety  of  selecting  Judge  Parker  for  chair-  the  immediate  effect.  What  did  happen  was 
man.  The  Democratic  party  will  go  to  the  this:  Immediately  Mr.  Bryan  became  the 
country  next  year  for  its  verdict  of  approval  target,  instead  of  the  Kaiser.  There  was 
or  disapproval,  depending  on  the  record  made  another  head  to  hit.  They  hit  it.  As  many 
in  accordance  with  platform  pledges,  and  shillalahs  were  raised  as  at  the  famed 
that  the  record  is  good  is  due  to  a  large  Donnybrook  Fair.  Also  our  German-Amcri- 
extent  to  the  loyal  assistance  given  Mr.  can  friends  were  given  pause.  They  were 
Bryan  while  the  President's  premier.  The  astounded  that  any  father-in-law  of  a  British 
two  men  evidently  were  sincere  in  their  ex-  officer  could  be  neutral.  They  began  to 
pressions  of  mutual  esteem  when  they  parted  apologize,  saying  they  might  have  been  mis- 
and  no  more  severe  blow  could  be  struck  the  taken  as  to  the  President  also.  Their  kins- 
Democratic  party  than  that  marplots  should  men  across  the  water  also  became  more  polite, 
succeed  in  producing  a  breach  between  them*  Soon  it  was  evident  that  a  peaceful  solutiofi 

of  the  Lusitania  incident  was  likely. 
WHY  HE  RESIGNED  FoUowing  Germany's  reply  to  our  second 

From  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  note  there  was  a  slight  flare-up  of  the  jingo 
Bryan  and  study  of  his  life  and  character  spirit  in  the  press;  but  a  number  o*f  very  in- 
I  venture  to  assign  as  the  principal  reasons  fluential  papers  were  more  conservative  than 
for  his  resignation  the  following:  in  the  case  of  the  first  note  and  even  the  most 

Our  country  had  established*  in  the  thirty  inunoderate,  with  not  many  exceptions^ 
treaties  negotiated  with  foreign  countries  the  calmed  down  in  a  few  days.  The  astonish- 
principle  which  in  his  <^inion  should  govern  ing  news  was  carried  under  a  Washington 
in  our  affairs  with  Germany, — that  is,  that  date  line  shortly  afterward  that  the  new 
there  should  be  a  period  of  delay  and  in-  Secretary  of  State  and  the  German  Ambassa- 
vestigation  before  final  action.  Germany  dor  were  considering  mediation, — Mr.  Biy- 
had  accepted  the  principle  as  embodied  in  an's  views  prevailing  again, 
the  thirty  treaties  and  suggested  arbitration.  As  a  private  citizen  Mr.  Bryan  occupies 
We  would  have  been  compelled  to  follow  the  position  in  which  he  always  has  been  and 
this  course  if  the  representations  had  been  now  again  is  of  greater  service  to  the  country, 
with  Great  Britain,  which  country  had  rati-  His  immediate  work  before  the  nation  and 
fied  one  of  the  treaties.  the  world  is  to  make  something  naore  than 

But  despite  the  difference  of  opinion  with  ''scraps  of  paper"  of  the  treaties  he  has  ne- 
his  chief  I  am  nevertheless  inclined  to  the  gotiated,  and  on  which  history  will  judge  his 
belief  that  Mr.  Bryan  would  have  found  career  as  Secretary  of  State.  There  must 
some  way  to  conciliate  these  differences,  as  be  a  sentiment  behind  these  treaties  or  in 
undoubtedly  he  did  with  the  first  note,  but  case  of  any  inddent  affecting  the  national 
for  the  fact  that  he  felt  the  press  of  the  honor  in  public  opinion  the  prediction  of 
country  was  rapidly  rushing  us  into  war  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  come  true  and  no  atten- 
that,  therefore,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  tion  will  be  paid  to  them.  It  is  true  we 
meet  this  menace  and  by  obtaining  the  ear  had  no  such  treaty  with  Germany,  but  that 
of  the  nation  offset  the  influence  of  this  jingo  countr}'  had  accepted  the  principle,  and  agiio 
publicity.  In  the  July  number  of  this  Review  proposed  to  abide  by  iL  If  we  are  bound 
the  editor  discusses  intelligently  and  none  by  solemn  treaties  to  arbitrate  with  any  one 
too  harshly  the  sensational  manner  in  which  of  thirty  countries  of  die  world,  boir  nuqr 
the  newspaper^,  eq)ecially  the  metropolitan  we  consistently  refuse  similar  peaceful  am- 
press,  at  that  time  were  promoting  their  war  ciliation  between  a  friendif  aniatijr  and 
propaganda.  The  record  makes  an  ugly  page  ourselves*  even  if  no  trett|r  actually  bai  been 
in  the  history  of  American  journalism.  signed? 
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AMERICAN  SYMPTOMS  OF  WAR  FEVER         what  the  London  censor  allows  to  pass  his 

^                  r       1       1                    Li-      .  hluc  pencil.    Even  German  official  dispatches 

One  reason  for  the  change  in  public  view,  ^.^  ^j^^^j  ;„  London.    When  we  add  to  the 

—and  the  main  reason,— is  that  we  are  being  ^j,^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^,^^  ^^^^^^^  American 

tremendously   influenced   by   what   is   going  newspaper  reader  gets  his  information  only 

on  abroad.     As  gladiatorial  spectacles  made  f^^^  ^^^  headlines  written  over  these  mutil- 

Rome  callous  to  suffering  so  we  may  not,  ^^^j    dispatches  we   may   know   how   likely 

without  becoming  more  or  less  indifferent  i,lic  opinion  on  the  subject  may  be  ignorant 

and  brutalized,  look  on  these  life-and-death  ^^  prejudiced 

struggles  which  are  making  shambles  of  the  ^or  did  Teutonic  behavior  improve  the 

war  zones  of  Europe.     Unconsciously  also  gi^^tion.    The  German  press  was  bitter  and 

we  arc  adopting  the  military  point  of  view  ^ntactful.     So  at  the  time  the  Lusitania  was 

and  theories  formerly  held  are  now  dubbed  sunk  our  minds  were  almost  without  recoUec- 

Utopian.     We   are  exhibiting  some  of  the  ^j^^  ^j^^^  ^^  ^^^^  committed  to  the  principle 

symptoms  of  that  hysteria  which  frightened  ^j  arbitration;  and  we  were  as  restless  under 

each  of  the  countries  with  the  belief  that  it  ^^^^^    suggestion    as    was    Austria-Hungary 

was  about  to  be  attacked  by  the  enemy,  and  ^^en  the  Archduke  and  consort  were  killed, 

caused  it  to  redouble  preparations  for  national  ^j  ^f  ^j^j^           ^^U  ^      -^    ^^^ 

defense,  so  that  when  the  day  of  ultimatums  j^  ^^ere   any  assurance  that  the  psychological 

came  each  was  confident  of  strength  and  the  influences  which  make  ready  for  war  wiU 

cataclysm   was   certain.     All  of   this  plays  „^^  ^^^^^  ^3  ^^^„  ^^^^  alarmingly? 
mto  the  hands  or  our  own  military  party, 

and  such  thoughts,  of  course,  are  selfishly  en-  one-sided  information 

couraged  by  makers  of  ammunition  and  other       It  is  as  difficult  for  us  to  get  our  facts 

munitions  of  war,  ship-builders,  rifle-makers,  straight  as  it  is  for  those  peoples  each  of 

aeroplane  and  submarine  constructors  and  by  whom  is  shedding  its  blood  and  giving  its 

all  the  many  interests  which  expect  in  one  treasure,  in  every  case  contending  that  they 

way  or  another  to  profit  financially  by  war.  fight    for    national    preservation.      Austria 

Our  observations  of  the  scenes  abroad,  too,  characterizes  the  dastardly  crime  at  Scrajevo 

have  swayed  us  from  neutrality  and  aroused  as  part  of  the  Pan-Serbian  program.     The 

prejudices  old  or  new.      ^  Entente    powers    charge    that    Bernhardi's 

Language,  of  course,  is  the  strongest  of  bloody  counsel  finally  had  won.    The  Kaiser 

influences.     Nearly  all  our  people  read  Eng-  displays  as  proof  of  his  rectitude  of  purpose 

lish  only.    The  history  and  literature  in  that  the  telegrams  signed  "Willie,"  addressed  to 

language  are  accessible  to  every  fairly  well  '*Georgie"  and  "Nickie"  and  pleading  for  a 

cducat^  person.     In  addition  die  laws,  cus-  stop  to  Russian  mobilization.     Sir  Edward 

toms,  social  and  religious  influences  of  the  Grey's  eloquence  moved  the  Commons  when 

Anglo-Saxon  are  strong  with  us.    The  larger  he  denounced  Von  Jagow's  "scrap  of  paper" 

proportion  of  our  foreign  commerce  is  with  interview,   but  the   "Thunderer"   since  has 

countries  under  the  British  flag  and  English  admitted  that  England  went  to  war  in  her 

capital  in  immense  sums  has  been  invested  own  interest.    "The  Sick  Man"  now  health- 

herc.     So  we  have  absorbed   from  English  ily  defends  the  Bosporus  against  former  al- 

writers  their  views  of  history  and  politics  and  lies  who  would  make  of  it  a  present  .to  their 

the  reasons  they  assign  for  the  war  and  their  quondam  enemy,  and  the  Kaiser,  recognizing 

reports  of  its  progress.  that  some  Christian  nation  always  has  been 

The  German  military  machine  is  held  up  the   friend  of   the   "unspeakable  Turk,"   is 

before  us  as  the  juggernaut  crushing  civil-  now  the  most  puissant  defender  of  Islam. 
ization  while  the  British  naval  machine,  even       We  hear  much  of  the  neutrality  of  Bel- 

though  denying  us  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  is  gium,  nothing  of  that  of  China  or  violations 

described  as  dmost  a  beneficent  institution  of  neutrality  within  the  three-mile  limit  of 

and    an    instrument   for  the   fulfillment  of  the    coasts    of    Chile    or     Sweden.       For 

Anglo-Saxon  destiny.  "Deutschland    Ueber   Alles"   as   an    Oliver 

Therefore,  not  even  on  the  Fourth  of  July  "Rule  Britannia"  is  an  ancient  Roland.    We 

do  we  any  longer  twist  the  lion's  tail  and  hear   much    of    "national    aspirations"    and 

diere  are  some  presumably  patriotic  citizens  "places  in  the  sun."    These  words  are  more 

who  look  with  no  disfavor  on  the  possible  ac-  easily  rolled  than  land  robber  and  territorial 

tual  union  of  the  two  countries.  greed.     One   fat,   middle-aged   expansionist 

As  for  the  actual  events  of  the  conflict  to  has  taken  all  he  thinks  worth  having  and  is 

date,  the  tituatioa  even  more  strongly  tends  satisfied  and  virtuous.    Another,  a  vigorous 

Id  misooaoqytioii.    We  are  informed  of  only  youth,  bursting  out  of  his  breeches,  justifies 
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predatory  ambitions  by  what  he  argues  is  press,    all   the   thought-moulding   influences 
necessity.  shape  the  raw  material.    If  our  crop  of  mis- 
Truth  is,  the  whole  complicated  ^stcm,  information  is  large  theirs  is  beyond  com- 
built  up  by  methods  of  diplomacy  such  as  parison  larger, 
were  practised  by  Talleyrand  and  Mctternich 

in  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815,  and  based  ^*^"^  '"'  'ARBITRATION 

on  alliances  such  as  that  by  which  Edward  The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  substituting 

VII  sacrificed  the  advantages  of  English  in-  psychological  influences  which  will  turn  the 

sular  isolation,  was  bound  to  result  in  war.  current  of   national   thought   to  subjects  of 

In  fact  these  countries  are  not  only  in  war  peace  seems  immeasurably  great,  but  surely 

now,  but  they  have  been  since  their  military  international  arbitration  would  be  a  step  in 

establishments   attained    to   such    size.     The  the  right  direction.     It  would  permit  nations, 

dawn   was  to  bring  the  last  phase  of   the  so   to  ^cak,   to  count  ten   when   angry   as 

conflict.  Jefferson  advised  individuals  to  do.     At  one 

What  is  takinp;  place  should  not  excite  us  time    the   code   of    honor    required    personal 

to  emulate  the  cxninples  of  these  countries,  encounters   to    settle  differences  of  opinion. 

On     the    contrary     it    should    give    solemn  This  age  has  passed.      Perhaps  it  wilt  pass 

warning.  with  nations,  too. 

In  every  one  of  these  lands  the  minds  of  Everyday  it  seems  more  likely  that  as  Jean 

the  people   nre   absorbed    In   the  business  of  de  Bloch  predicted  the  war  will  result  in  a 

bunting   the    enemy.      Men    work    in    packs  stalemate.     Nor  will  the  standing  armies  or 

with    wolf-iikc    instinct    seeking    their    prey,  floating     navies     be.   removed     as     menaces, 

llrain  curtains  of  whole  nations  show  only  Therefore  it  is  even  more  important  that  the 

war.      All    their    inventive   skill    is   bent   on  greatest  of  neutral  nations,  indeed  the  great* 

the  creation  of  engines  of  destruction, — not  est  of  all  nations,  shall  adhere  to  sudi  prin* 

cnnstruction, — and    all    their    energies    con-  ciples  as  Mr.  Bryan  advocates.     At  a  time 

ccntruted   in  their  use.      It  is  one  recurring  when   the  ethics  of  so-called    Christian   na- 

struRgle  between  defense  and  offense.     The  tions    show    such    complete    breaking    down 

learned  men,  the  leaders  in  every  line,  who  from  any  code  of  conduct  remotely  related 

were  making  for  the  advancement  of  civiliza-  to  that  urged  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 

tion,  give  their  bodies  along  with  those  less  our  own  steadfastness  in  support  of  some  at 

endowed  for  no  better  purpose  than  the  fer-  least  of  these  moral  laws  is  the  remaining 

tiltication  of  the  soil.     When  it  is  all  over  hope  of  Christianity.     Are  we  likely  to  be 

nation!!  possibly   may   dig  down   into   their  accepted  as  mediator  if  we  do  not  retain  the 

it'N'kiiigR  for  billion-dollar  indemnities;  they  friendship  of  all  nations? 

may    repair  some  of   the  damage,    but   they  No   greater    misfortune    not  only    to   our 

cannot  call  back  these  brains.  own  country  but  to  all  the  world  could  occur 

By   far  the  heaviest  cost  will  be  in  the  than  ourentrancc  into  this  war.    Immcdiate- 

nntionnl  hatreds  engendered.     And  the  pity  ly  we  would  be  compelled  to  enter  into  an 

iH  that  sonic  of  these  are  directed  against  us.  alliance  with  England,  from  which  wc  could 

(Jermany  curses  us  for  wounds  infected  with  never  withdraw.      Without  our  restraining 

gSR  gnnKri'ne  from  shells  made  in  America,  influence  the  present  war  will  be  followed 

Deeply   to  be  regretted   is  it  that  we  were  by    %    series    of    struggles    between    original 

not    a*    far-sighted    as    Brazil,    Switzerland,  Teuton   and   its  vigorous  branch  for  world 

nnd  some  other  countries  which  realized  that  control.     A   breaking  down   in  civilization 

tiiich  trade  would  become  unneutral,  such  as  followed  the  fall  of  Rome  might  even 

There  are  two  remedies  for  the  conditions  be  threatened, 

making    for   future   wars   thinkable,    neither  There  is  no  sentiment  in  this  country  for 

of    which    has    a    remote    chance    of    being  "peace    at    any    price,"      When    that    whidi 

npplied.     One  is  a  strike  by  the  women  of  really  constitutes  the  nation's  honor  is  ever 

thrM!  countries  .against  being  used  to  breed  again  attacked  or  any  cflort  made  to  destrojr 

future  armies  or   to  encourage  this  sort  of  our    liberties    there    will   be   no   question  af 

"patriotinm."      The  other  is  that  the  working  our  willingness  to  go  to  war  any  more  than 

clnMeM   nhall    develop    a   patriotism    for   real  at  any  time  in  the  past.     Sometimes  a  natioa 

democracy  and  cease  to  ofTer  themselves  as  just  as  an  individual  shows  ttaclf  bnver  If 

military  serfs.    But  the  political  rulers  know  it  refuses  to  fight  than  if  it 

their  gnme.     The  child  at  its  mother'"  t"**  as  the  I     -room  bravo, 

ii  tauKht  the  national  hatreds  and  ■  -"Iwa'                     o     ly, 

as  an  offering  on  the  altar  of  Mar^  « 
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MONTH 

IRRESOLUTE  RUMANIA 

WRITING  in  the  Contemporary  Review   guaranteed,  and  unless  they  outweigh  those  which 
for  July,  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon,  who  has   ^«  ^^^  o^«»n  from  the  other  side  in  return  for 

long  made  a  special  study  of  the  politics  of  Sem."*"'^'''"'  ""'  "'  """'      "^  '"^  '^'^ 

the  Near  East,  passes  interesting  comment 

(of  course,  from  the  British  viewpoint)  on  la  hk  conversation  with  the  Russian  min- 
the  p^diology  of  the  Balkan  States,  the  ister  at  Bucharest,  the  Premier  made  these  de- 
Rumanian  leader,  Bratiano,  whom  Dr.  Dil-  naaods.:  Transylvania,  part  of  the  Banat  of 
Ion  designates  as  "virtually  the  dictator  of  Temsvajr,  the  Rumanian  districts  of  Buko- 
Rumania  in  the  same  sense  and  to  a  like  ex-  vina,.  aad  of  the  two  provinces  of  Crishana 
tent  that  Giolitti  was  the  dictator  of  Italy,'*  and  Marmaros.  As  Dr.  Dillon  views  the 
Rumania's  territorial  demands  in  the  present  matter,,  these  demands  do  not  seem  unfair  or 
crisis,  and  her  opportunity.  imntKxlerate. 

Of  John  Bratiano,  chief  of  the  Rumanian  In  regard  to  the  practical  possibilities  of  a 
Liberal  party,  Dr.  Dillon  says  that  as  the  Rumanian  campaign  Dr.  Dillon  finds  that  the 
son  of  an  eminent  and  respected  statesman  nation  now  has  it  in  her  power  to  put  in  the 
he  entered  public  life  "encircled  by  the  halo  field  about  half  a  million  men.  In  the  first 
of  his  father's  prestige.  Gifted  with  con-  liee  she  could  place  about  six  army  corps, 
siderable  powers,  he  owes  more  to  birth  than  numberiAg  some  300,000  soldiers  in  all.  Dr. 
to  hard  work  and  self-discipline.'*  He  has  Dfllon  thinks,  however,  that  the  value  of 
become  the  real  ruler  of  Rumania  with  a  these  troops  as  a  contribution  to  the  conflict 
minimum  of  effort  on  his  part.  If  he  should  would  be  trebled  at  the  present  moment  by 
declare  war  against  Austria,  Dr.  Dillon  be-  the  strategical  position  they  would  occupy^ 
lieves  that  the  decision  would  be  generally  ac-  stretching  out  a  hand  to  the  Russians  in  the 
ckumed  throughout  Rumania.  Just  how  far  diveetion  of  Bukovina  and  pressing  the  Ausr 
Bratiano  can  go  in  subordinating  national  tro-Huagarians  on  their  flank.  It  is  well 
ideals  to  party  and  personal  interests  Dr.  to  appreciate  this  advantage  at  its  full  value» 
Dillon  does  not  pretend  to  say.  He  is  in-  but  \^  asking  too  much  in  terms  of  territorial 
daned  to  believe  that  the  weight  of  such  concessioas  it  is  Dr.  Dillon's  opinion  that  the 
public  opinion  and  sentiment  as  exist  in  Ru-  Rumanian  Premier  runs  the  danger  of  ob- 
mania  is  on  the  side  of  the  opposition  leader,  tainiag^  much  less  than  is  now  offered.  ''The 
Take  Jonescu,  who  would  merge  Rumania's  hour  for  a  decision  has  struck,  because  the 
territorial  demands  in  the  higher  aims  of  the  present  conjuncture  enables  the  Rumanians 
ciriltzed  peoples  of  Europe,^  and  having  to  offer  the  highest  measure  of  help  to  the 
helped  to  secure  these,  to  establish  a  moral  Allies  and  to  secure  the  largest  returns.  No 
claun.  state,  not  even  Serbia,  will  gain  as  much  by 

Rumania's  position  at  the  present  juncture  so  little  outlay  as  Rumania." 
of  her  fortunes  is  summarized  in  the  follow-       To  support  his  contention  that  delay  is 
ing  imaginary  statement  attributed  by  Dr.  dangerous  and  may  prove  fatal.  Dr.  Dillon 
Dillon  to  Premier  Bratiano  himself:  suggests    two    conceivable    consummations, 

either  of  which  would  materially  change  the 

*2T«  djojce  between  belligercwyaod  neii^ality  conditions  of  the  war  in  the  east  of  Europe 
mutt  be  determined  solely  by  the  balance  of  ter-        ^      •         •        ^t  *.u        /      o  •  >^ 

fbDrial  advantages  which  is  offered  by  each.    Wc  an4      ™P^'^      *^     ^®™      ®*      Rumamas 
afford  to  repeal  the  miitake  we  made  at  assistance: 
M  of   the   RiiSMft-Turkitli   war,   when^   in 

lar  keavy  taerifiocs  of  blood  and  moncy^       Suppose  the  Teutons  contrive  to  drive  the  Rii»- 

hndk  Jt  one  of  oiu       it  fertile  provincet  sian  clean  out  of  Eastern  Galicia,  or  even  to  im- 

hi  %si  oi  land  with  in-  mobilise  their  forces  there»  Austria,  freed  from  the 

of  its  Slav  incubus,  would  be  in  a  position  to  fortify 

^...^  uiMM  tie  ad-   herself  m  Transylvania  so  effeetnally  as  to  render 

,    adequately  tbe  conquest  of  that  province  a  task  which  would 
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dismay  not  only  those   army  chiefs  who   are   at       The  other  eventuality  is  a  decisive  Russian  8u<j- 

present  in  favor  of  remaining  inactive,  but  also  cess  in  Galicia,  the  reoccupation  of  Bukovina,  and 

those  who  are  impatient  to  liberate  their  Ruman-  such  a  strong  military  position  as  would  render 

ian    brethren    from    the   misrule    of    Vienna    and  Rumania's  co-operation  superfluous.    What  would 

Budapest.     And  this  state  of  things,  of  which  an  then  happen  hardly  needs  explicit  mention.    Poli- 

account  would   have  to  be  rendered,  not  to  any  tical  motives,  which  Hungary, — who  is  determined 

foreign  state,  but  to  M.  Bratiano's  own  country-  to  outlive  the  present  European  cataclysm  at  any 

men,  is  hardly  the  goal  towards  which  a  common-  and    every  cost, — would   not  be   slow   to   supply, 

sense  leader  would  deliberately  strive.     To  risk  might  move  the  Allies  regretfully  to  make  terms 

the  whole  for  the  sake  of  a  small  part  is  not  a  with  that  state  which  would  leave  the  Rumanian 

speculation  worthy  of  a  statesman.  frontiers   where   they   are   to-day. 


AMERICA'S  RIGHTS  AS  A  NEUTRAL 

PROFESSOR     CHARLES     CHENEY  the  area  in  which   the  submarine  operates, 

HYDE,  who  occupies  the  chair  of  Inter-  Professor  Hyde  says  resembles  that  of  the 

national   Law   in   Northwestern   University,  automobilist  who  declares  to  the  pedestrian: 
discussing  the  ''Rights  of  the  United  States  as 

a  Neutral,"  in  the  current  issue  of  the  Yale  ^"The  highways  are  mine  now;  I  cannot  utilize 

n      •           \.    /     ^u     I       1          1     1      j-^  -««*^«.  the    power    of    my    engme    and    assure    you    or 

Review,  sets  forth  clearly,  calmly   dispassion-  ^^^^^     whatever  the  law  used  to  be,  I  recog- 

ately, — albeit  from  the  position  of  an  avowed  nize  the  validity  of  none  to-day  that  gives  you 

advocate  of  the  United  States, — what  are  be-  an  equal  right  with  me;  for  such  a  law  would 

lieved  to  be  certain  elements  of  strength  in  its  n«t   be    responsive   to    my   power    or   my   need. 

^11                   e  11  ,  ..k-*  Henceforth  you  cross  the  highways  at  your  o.vQ 

position  as  a  neutral;  analyzes  carefully  the  p^j^ji »          ^                        b       j         j 

grievous  violations  of  the  rights  of  neutrals 

by  both  Germany  and  Great  Britain  in  the  ^^^  n^g^ely  on  the  soundness  or  unsound- 
present  war ;  and  pomts  out  the  urgent  neces-  n^s  of  such  reasoning,  but  rather  on  the 
sity,  not  only  for  the  welfare  of  America  but  ^^tual  weight  which  civilization  to^ay  at- 
also  that  of  all  civilization,  of  devising  ways  ^^^hes  to  it,  hang  momentous  issues.  Ncu- 
and  means  to  put  an  end  to  existing  practises,  ^^al  nations  must  examine  it  and  deal  with 
To  accomplish  that  end,  he  holds,  the  co-  j^  ^^  j^s  ^^rits.  Says  Mr.  Hyde: 
operation  of  other  neutral  states  is  indis- 
pensable. The  Department  of  State  has  already  thowa 
His  paper,  of  course,  was  published  before  ^'^h  clearness  and  force  that  the  posteMion  ol 
t-u^  ^^^^:^*.  :«  4.u:^  ^^...^«...,r  ^i  n«.«,««,,»o  no  new  weapon  of  offense  can  alter  a  practitt 
the    receipt    m    this    country    of    Germany  s  ^^j^^  ^^^  gSieration.  has  made  the  high  leas 

latest  note  on  the  Lusttanta  issue.     But  that  free   and   safe  for   neutral   ships.     Internatiooal 

makes  no  matter.     There  is  nothing  in  that  law  has  come  into  being  and  developed  tide  \>f 

document  that  could   have  caused   Professor  «><le  with  the  invention  and  use  of  instrumeott 

Hvde  to  change  what  he  had  written.  of  destruction.    The  former  has  not  regarded  die 

Vf^,      r            A                     1                ^                t.  la^cr    as    the    criterion    of    belligerent    rigjbtti 

1  he  first  and  greatest  element  of  strength  Hence  it  may  be  fairly  asserted  that  the  duty  ol 

in  the  American  position  is  that,  throughout  a  belligerent  to  control,  with  respect  to  neutrally 

diplomatic  discussions  the  United  States  has  the  operation  of  the  newest  weapons  of  offense^ 

placed  reliance  upon  international  law,  "sig-  "  "^  suddenly  devised  and  ill-conceived  formgU 

•e  •       ^1        t        ^1                     r      11  suggested  by  the  letter  rather  than  the  tpirtt  of 

iiifying  thereby  not  the  views  of  college  pro-  f^^„  inapplicable  practises,  but  rather  the  nafo- 

fessors,    or   of    text   writers,    or   of   military  ral  application  of  a  principle  founded  on  the  r- 

cxperts,  but  rather  the  evidence  of  the  gen-  quirements  of  justice,  and  therefore  hitherto  a©- 

eral  consent  of  maritime  states,  manifest  in  «>r<*«<l  universal  recognition, 

the  practi^  of  nations  in  previous  wars  and  ^f^^^  reviewing  the  diplomatic  exchange 

observed  from  a  sense  of  legal  obligation,  y^^^^^    ^y^^   ^^    govcniments    since    die 

It  is  contended  to-day  in  Europe  that  existing  United  States  "felt  the  sting  of  the  German 

modes  of  warfare  made  possible  by  new  weapons  submarine  on  the  high  seas,'    he  points  OUC 

of  offense,  such  as  the  submarine,  the  automatic  that 
contact  mine,  and  the  aeroplane,  not  only  justify 

unprecedented    measures   against   an   enemy,   but  Thus,   the   United   States  does   not   appear  ti 

also    substantially    impair    the    right    of   neutral  challenge   the    right  of   Germany   to   engace  ii 

ships  to  enjoy  the  freedom  of  the  seas.  submarine  warfare  against  the  armed  ▼cmeli  ol 

its  enemies,  or  against  the  unarmed  merchaaif 

The  contention  that,  because  of  both  the  thereof  so  long  asAe  neutral  inmatet  mttwm 

limitations  and  the  potentialities  of  the  sub-  iT/I^S'atibl?  iJiS^A^' ^llft'rf" J?^^ 

marine,  neutral  ships  traverse  at  their  peril  on  board  any  ship  lobjected  to  alftack^  ' 
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b  warned  that  it  acts  at  its  peril  in  deatroyiag       Now,  self-preservation  affords  a  valid  ex- 

^LTl.,™*S^„!lV°ii™*"l»*°!r„"!SS'''""'  cuse  for  homicide  only  when  it  amounts  to 
veisel    carrying    unonending    American    atizens.       tr  t  e  n     r  i¥i  i 

The  ri^t  to  employ  submarines  against  neutral  selt-defcnse.  Professor  Hyde  points  out  that 
ships  is  josriy  denied.  These  assertions  of  the  this  principle  is  as  applicable  to  nations  as 
United  States  are  simply  declaratory  of  the  ap-  to  individuals,  and  he  quotes  the  late  Pro- 
plication  of  old  and  accepted  Principles  of  law  fessor  Westlake,  of  Cambridge  University, 
to  the  new  mode  of  warfare  which  the  present  i  •  ...  ,  .  ^  .  ./^r' 
conflict  has  developed.  ^^   having   said    in    this   connection:        The 

first  interest  of  a  society,  national  or  interna- 

Turning  to  the  British  Order  in  Council,  tional,  is  justice;  and  justice  is  violated  when 

which  manifestly  failed  to  conform  to  inter-  any  state  which  has  not  failed  in  its  duty  is 

national  law,  the  writer  says:  subjected    to    aggression    intended    for    the 

preservation -or  perfection  of  another."     Mr. 

Our  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  present  Hyde  continues: 
year  has  a  familiar  tone,  whether  it  deals  with 

the    treatment    of    food    as    contraband,    or    the  When    a   belligerent   contends   that   its   respect 

validity   of   a   blockade,   or   the   freedom   of   the  for  established  law  spells  defeat  by  a  relentless 

seas;    for  it  manifests  the   recrudescence   of  old  foe,  and  that  retaliation  necessary  to  prevent  its 

contentions  and  arguments  that  Jefferson,  Madi-  own   destruction    involves   incidental    lawlessness 

son,  and  Monroe  combated  a  century  ago.   .    .    .  towards  neutral  states  of  vastly  less  consequence 

From    this    brief    review    of    the    past    seven  to  them  than  defeat  would  signify  for  itself,  it 

months,  it  is  apparent  that  the  United  States  has  takes   a    plausible   yet    untenable    stand.      In    the 

seen  its  rights  as  a  neutral  to  hold  commercial  first  place,  such  a  state  is  incapable  of  measuring 

intercourse   with   one    friendly   state    slowly,   yet  the    relative    degree    of    harm    which    it    would 

relentlessly    and    increasingly,    restricted    by    the  suffer  by  obedience  to  the  law,  as  compared  with 

conduct  of  another.     This  has  been  brought  about,  that   which    unoffending   neutrals   would    experi- 

first,    by    presuming    on    technical    grounds    that  ence  through  its  disobedience.    Secondly,  it  meas- 

American    cargoes    of    foodstuffs    had    a    hostile  ures  the  reasonableness  of  its  lawless  conduct  by 

destination;  secondly,  by  practically  denying  our  the    effect   thereby    produced    upon    itself,    rather 

right  to  minister  to  the  non-combatant  population  than  upon  the  family  of  nations.    The  true  merit 

of  its  enemy;   and  lastly,  by  endeavoring  to  cut  of  the  excuse,  however,  depends  upon  the  effect 

off  all  commercial  intercourse  with  it.  produced  upon  the  latter. 


A  DENUNCIATION  OF  NEUTRALITY 

WRITING   on    "Perpetual    Peace    and  localization,   the   present   war   has   attained   the 
the    Doctrine   of   Neutrality,"    in   the  most  imposing  scale  of  terrible  grandeur  yet  wit- 
f   ^         ^.        ,f  j^p^i.'        li/r       T  nessed  in  the  worlds  history.     Further,  this  war 

International  Journal  of  Ethics,  M^^  James  has  brought  home  to  us  more  than  any  previous 
Creed  Meredith,  of  Dublm,  Ireland,  places  war  the  extent  to  which  neutrals,  however  much 
that  doctrine  in  a  rather  novel  light,  and  their  neutrality  is  respected,  must  become  affected 
then  proceeds  to  denounce*  it  roundly, — and  ^^^.  ?''^**  ^^f*  •  •  • 

inddcntally  to  pay  his  a,mpliments  to  the  .^r^T^'^X^^Z'^f^^l^^^^^.T  l^l 
pacifists  as  muddle-headed  enemies  to  prog-  dispute,  is  in  effect  simply  striving  to  make  all 
ress.  He  attacks  *vith  sarcasm  the  notioi)  codes  of  international  law  so  much  waste  paper, 
that  there  is  something  dignified  and  even  or,  at  least  to  make  them  so  the  moment  any  state 
»«««.;«.^.^^«.«  ;«  4.km  ^ui^Z  ^i  ..^..^.^oi:*^* .  chooses  to  disregard  them.  International  law  that 
mcritonous  in  the  position  of  neutrality;  becomes  obliged  to  admit  the  false  and  sell- 
points  out  that  the  law  of  neutrality,  and  destructive  doctrine  that  it  is  not  concerned  with 
even  a  word  to  express  that  relation,"  is  of  the  origin  of  any  dispute,  even  though  the  origin 
comparatively  modern  origin;  holds  it  obvi-  *>«.  a  flagrant  breach  of  the  most  fundamental 
„..,  \.k-»  «.k-  x^^^a:^^^  :»«.^*^«.  ,»k:^u  ^-^  prmciples  of  international  law  itself.  The  dis- 
OBS  that  the  immediate  interest  which  pro-  J^^,^^  „^  relegated  to  the  primitive  right  of 

visions  m  respect  of  neutrabty  arc  intended  self-redress,  and  the  duty  of  all  other  states  is 
to  serve  is  the  localization  of  war.  Then  simply  to  keep  the  ring.  Rights  are  admitted, 
be  says:  but  the  weaker  state  is  left  to  enforce  its  right 

against  the  stronger. 

!?  *«^*«:«>«a^«>  of  war  is  part  of  the  settled  The  writer  holds  that  if  all  states,— the 
jjOi^  of  diplomacy,  then  nanire,  in  the  sense  of  disinterested  as  well  as  those  that  arc  pri- 
lac   inevitable    course   of   mimaD    progress,    and  m      •  i    •*  «•  i  j    i^ 

iatlUmamtf,  arc  itriving  in  opposite  directions,  manly  interested  m  a  dispute,— could  be 
Tht  grovriog  eonaplexity,  involation,  and  ever-  drawn  into  every  war,  if,  that  is  to  say,  war 
jamaMg-  ramifications^trade  interetti,  act  to  could  in  every  case  be  universalized,  there 

SSJ  lS.rSl  ^SSSTJ'Sr  i  S  7»W  ^  «  reasonable  hope  of  seoiring  a 

■Mke  £t  localisatioB  of  war  more  ^^^^^Y  preponderance  of  might  m  favor  of 

•   .   •   Despite  all  effort!  at  right     In  this  way  die  authority  of  inter- 
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national  law  would  be  restored,  and  to  that      The  international  council  would  then  grow  up 

extent  the  tendency  of  war  if  once  started  to  *'?"»  «|j*  necessities  of  the  case,  for  the  power. 

,                     .           1              ^                        J            ^  referred    to    would    naturally    insist    on    invetti- 

become  universal  operates  as  a  tendency  to  g^^j^g  the  cause  of  the  dispute,  and  would  desire 

prevent  it  altogether,  whereas  all  efforts  to  to  confer  together  with  a  view  to  concerted  ac- 

localize  war  are  only  efforts  to  perpetuate  it.  tion, — it  being  to  all  their  interests  to  combine  on 

In   the  development  of  his  thesis,  we  get  tj»e  same  side,  so  as  to  make  their  intervention 

1^^           **.uxn-  decisive  and  bring  about  as  speedy  a  termination 

such  statements  as  the  followmg:  ^£  the  war  as  possible.    An  international  council 

coming  into  existence  under  such  conditions  would 
Besides  attempting  to  rob  international  law  of  begin  by  being  effective,  because  its  primary  pur- 
its  appropriate  sanction, — the  force  of  disinter-  pose  would  be  to  determine  action.  But  an  inter- 
ested nations  whose  sympathies  would  naturally  national  council  that  came  into  existence  without 
tend  to  be  enlisted  on  the  side  of  right, — diplo-  having  its  effectiveness  secured  to  it  would  start 
macy,  in  seeking  to  localize  war,  is  in  effect  at-  as  a  merely  academic  body,  and  could  never  be- 
tempting  to  shut  out  the  influence  of  all  states  come  anything  else, 
whose  primary  desire  is  for  peace.    ... 

If  nature  could  only  defeat  the  aims  of  diplo-  Believing  that,  in  the  present  State  of  civil- 

macy,   and   make  neutrality  during  a   long  war  ization,  varying  largely  with  different  races, 

more  onerous  than  belligerency  during  a  short  ^^e  notion  of  attempting  a  ''federation  of  the 

war,  she  would  have  set  up  the  most  potent  and  i,,,    •       •       i      r     ^      »      ^i  . 

effective  influence  in  favor  of  peace.    .   .    .  ^^rld     is  simply  fantastic,   this  writer  con- 
cludes : 

Here,   he  contends,   pacificism   comes  for-       j^  ^^^^  j^  ^^^^  ^e  apparent  to  anyone  whose 
ward,  a  new  enemy  to  progress.     He  says:         mind  has  not  become  unbalanced  by  the  horrors 

of  war,  that  pressure  must  be  brought  to  bear  on 
The  truly  "Great  Illusion,"  which  deceives  states  to  intervene  individually  on  one  side  or  the 
most  enthusiasts  ^who  devote  themselves  to  the  the  other  long  before  any  system  of  international 
problem  of  preventing  war,  is  the  illusion  that  if  relations  can  be  realized  under  which  it  would  be 
the  ultimate  solution  must  be  found  in  an  effec-  practicable  for  a  judicial  tribunal  or  an  inter- 
tive  international  council,  the  first  step  to  be  taken  national  council  to  dictate  to  them  on  nithich  side 
must  be  to  establish  the  international  council,  and  they  are  to  intervene,  and  further,  that  even  be- 
the  next  step  must  be  to  make  it  effective.  But  there  fore  such  pressure  could  be  exerted  in  sufficient 
would  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  merely  setting  strength  to  coerce  every  state  to  intervene  in 
up  an  international  council.  The  problem  of  every  dispute  on  one  side  or  the  other,  conditions 
making  such  a  council  effective  is  the  whole  prob-  should  be  so  molded  that  the  pressure  it  only  of 
I  em.  The  first  step  should  be  to  produce  condi-  sufficient  strength  to  make  the  more  self-respcd- 
tions  which  will  secure  active  intervention  on  the  ing  and  influential  powers  intervene  in  cases  of 
part  of  powers  other  than  those  originally  inter-  the  flagrant  violation  of  the  principles  of  inter* 
ested.  national  law. 


MAETERLINCK  ON  HEROISM 

ONE  of  the  most  painful  accompaniments  unexpected  fact  that  the  modem  fighting 
of  the  European  conflict  has  been  the  man  is  essentially  more  heroic  than  the  lol* 
disheartening  spectacle  of  famous  men  in  one  dier  of  ruder  and  more  primitive  days.  He 
and  another  country  belching  forth  poisonous  observes: 

fumes  of  hatred  and  misprision  for  their  op-      ^       ^  .  ,.  .        *  . . 

.  I       ^  •         X  -.u  J       4,'Z^       ^^^  of  the  most  consoling  surprises  of  this  war 

ponents,  without  any  sign  of  the  moderation  j,  ^hc  unexpected  and  apparently  general  hero- 

and  justice  the  world   ought  to  be  able -to  igm  which  it  has  suddenly  revealed  among  all 

expect  from  its  intellectual  leaders.     It  is  re-  the  peoples  taking  part  therein.    One  woaldlunre 

freshing,  therefore,  to  find  so  great  a  man  as  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  Tt^on^for^rtfSnwT^of *^^    ^ 

Maeterlinck,— a    native,    too,    of    the   most  ,^"„'*^2Stion"''^^^^^ 

cruelly  wounded  country  of  all, — singing  no  sacrifice,  and  the  facing  of  death  belonged  tmlf 

song  of  hate,   but   rapt  in   wonder  and  ad-  to  the  races  which  are  the  most  primitKre,  tie 

miration  at  the  marvelous  heroism  displayed  ["«*  ^»PPy»  *^«  >«*»?  intelligent,  the  least  apa- 

in  the  field  by  the  soldiers. of  .//  the  warring  ^rel/tfnT'byV/  l^S^^^'^'^i:^ 

nations.      His  very  beautiful   essay  entitled  abyss  which   separates   this   life   from   die  ont 

"Heroism"  will  doubtless  eventually  appear  of  which  we  know  naught 

in  full  in  the  American  edition  of  his  works.  Jr^.^-^^'.^^ft  ''^^,S^t, 

Meanwhile  we  are  glad  to  give  extracts  from  for  mere  lack  of  soldiers;  that  is,  for  lack  ol 

it  as  it  appeared  in  the  June  6  issue  of  Let  ^^^  hiind  enough  or  anhapjyy  coough  to  luuai< 

^nnaies  ^rarisj.  .     ^     as  are  all  ideas,  the  only  ineootcalable  mliiiv 

What  moves  the  great  Belgian  most  is  the  which   each   of   us   poasesaca   Ihcn   bcWwr-Mi 
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health,  his  comfort,  the  integrity  of  his  body,  and,  coming  of  death.     No !     It  was  a  heroism  freely 

above  all,  of  his  life.      .    .    .  assumed,  willed,  acclaimed,  unanimous;   heroism 

It  was  the  more  natural  to  yield  to  the  weight  for  an  idea  and  for  a  sentiment;  that  is,  heroism 

of  such  reasoning,  since  in  the  measure  that  ex-  in  its  purest,  most  virgin  form,  an  unmixed  sac- 

istence    has   become    pleasanter,    and    our   nerves  rifice  and  without  a  backward  glance  to  duty, — 

more  sensitive,  the  means  of  destruction  in  war  duty   to  one's  self,  to  one's  own   family,  to  hu- 

have  become  more  cruel,  more  implacable,   and  manity,  and  to  the  future. 

more    irresistible.      It    seemed    more    and    more  If   life   and   the   absence  of  danger  had   been 

probable  that  no  man  would  be  able  to  support  more  precious  than  the  idea  of  honor,  of  patriot- 

the   infernal   horrors  of  a  battlefield,   and,  after  ism,  of  fidelity  to  traditions  and  to  the  race,  there 

the    first   hecatombs,    the    hostile    aroiies,    officers  were,  I  repeat,  means  of  making  the  choice,  and 

and    soldiers,    seized    by    an    incoercible    panic,  never,   perhaps,   in   any  war,   was  choice   easier, 

would  turn   and   flee,  in  a  natural   and  simulta-  for  never  were  men  freer  to  choose. 

neous   weakness,   from   the   superhuman   scourges  But   this   choice,   which,    as   I   have   just   said, 

which   have   surpassed   the  most   monstrous  pre-  never  dared  show  its  base  shadow  on  the  lowest 

visions  of  those  who  let  them  loose.  horizons  of  the  least  noble  consciences,  are  you 

sure  that  in  other  times  which  we  have  believed 

However,  it  is  exactly  the  contrary  which  to   be   better    and    more   virtuous   than   ours,   it 

has  come  to  pass,  declares  M.  Maeterlinck,  would  not  have  been  perceived  and  considered? 

and  he  proves  his  point  by  references  to  his.  C?°  y«"  ^^"^  ^  P««P>«'  «^«"  among  the  gfeatesij 

*,,,            *^                 TTU'j                I  who,   m   the  course   or   a  war  beside  which   all 

tory  and  olden  romance.     He  bids  us  take  ot|,^„  ^^^^  lil^^.  child's  play,   ...    who  would 

note  of  the  weaknesses  of  Homer's  heroes,  the  not  have  wavered,  who  would  not,  at  least  for 

very  archetypes  of  the  world's  ideal  heroes,  an  instant,  have  abased  their  eyes  to  regard  a 

remarking  on  their  fear  of  wounds  as  well  ^"^  ^'^^"*  g^^'^^ 

as  of  death,  and  declaring  that  their  combats  ^    Maeterlinck's  conclusion   is  that  the 

were  more  declamatory  than  bloody.  superior  heroism,  both  moral  and  physical, 

Moreover  the  fighting  men  were  profcs-  evinced  in  this  war  is  due  to  the  fact  that 

sionals,  picked  and  trained  men,  there  bemg  civUization,  though  it  may  soften  the  body, 

no  question  m  die  middle  ages,  even,  of  a  increases  the  intelligence,  and  that  in  the  last 

conscript  nation  forced  to  bear  arms.    Fmal-  analysis  it  is  intelligence  that  compeU  will 

ly.  moat  of  the  old«i  wars  were  ended  by  two  ^^^^       i^hjl^    o^^    predecessors    seemed 

or  three  decisive  battles,  and  even  m  these  stronger   than   we,   closer   to   nature,   more 

one  might  feel  r«isonably  sure  of  not  having  austere,  more  inured   to  physical   suflFering, 

W^^  h^J^       "^^  '"  ^^"^^  ^^  fatigue,   and  death,  he  believes  they  could 

being  killed.  ^^^^  and  would  not  have  endured  the  strain 

Now   all   is  changed,   and  death   itself  is  no  to  whidi  modern  soldiers  are  being  subjected, 
looger  similar  to  what  it  used  to  be.     At  least, 

omt  saw  it  face  to  face,  one  knew  whence  tt  came  ,  Have  we  not  the  right,  then,  to  conclude  that 
and  who  tent  it  Its  form  was  terrible,  but  it  ctvilization,— contrary  to  what  we  had  feared, — 
remained  human.  ...  In  the  present  day  it  far  from  enervating  man,  from  depraving,  en- 
adds  to  all  its  horrors  the  intolerable  fearsome-  feebling,  dinainishing,  and  abasing  him,  really 
new  of  mystery.  It  no  longer  has  a  visage,  nor  elevates,  purifies,  strengthens,  and  ennobles  him, 
habits^  oor  hours  of  slumber  and  of  relaxation.  It  rendering  him  capable  of  unknown  acts  of  sacri- 
is  always  at  full  tension,  everywhere  present  .  .  .  fice,  of  generosity,  and  of  courage? 
surging  from  all  points  of  the  horizon,  emerging  It  is  because  civilization^  even  when  it  seems 
from  the  earth  and  falling  from  the  heavens,  in^  to  corrupt,  adds  to  the  intelligence;  and  intelli- 
defatigable,  inevitable,  occupying  all  space,  occu-  gence,  in  the  day  of  trial,  is  potential  pride,  no- 
pyng  all  time,  lasting  for  days,  for  weeks,  for  bility,  and  heroism.  Here,  as  I  said  in  the  be- 
nMotha»  without  a  minute  of  interruption,  without  ginning,  is  the  uplooked-for  and  consoling  reve- 
a  second  of  remission.  lation  of  this  frightful  war;   we  can  definitely 

count    upon    man,    can    have    full    confidence    in 

In  other  days,  our  author  declares,  heroism  him,  and  no  longer  fear  that  in  leaving  primitive 

was  a  lofty  peak  where  one  stood  for  a  sub-  brutality    behind    him    he   will    lose    his   virile 

lime  but  brief  moment,  to-day  it  is  a  limitless  ^'II"**'          .       .            .     .  ^ 

I  •                  •  1    1  •.  1 1                     I.    L  ^  /  ^he  more  he  advances  in  thfc  conquest  of  na- 

plam,  as  uninhabitable  as  a  peak,  but  from  ^^  ^he  more  he  seems  to  attach  hiSself  to  ma- 

which    there  is  no  possible  descent.     Then,  terial  welfare    ...    but  the  more,  at  bottom, 

with  unmistakable  reference  to  his  unhappy  does  he  become  capable  of  detachment  from  self, 

native  land,  desolated  Belgium,  he  says:  Z^  self-immolation  for  the  good  of  others,  the 

better  he  comprehends  that  there  is  nothing  to  be 

To  have  saved  its  life  it  had  but  to  yield  to  compared  to  the  eternal  life  of  his  dead  and  his 

the  enemy;  the  invader  would  not  have  extermi-  children.    .    .    .   The  future  of  humanity  was  in 

paied  i^    A  great  nation  is  never  exterminated;  question,    and    the    magnificent    response    which 

it  is  cTCB  impoaatble  serioutly  to  enslave  it  and  comes  to  us  from  everjrwhere  completely  reas- 

to  render  it  long  unhmppj.     It  had  nothing  to  tures  us  ai  to  the  issue  of  other  more  formidable 

fear  but  sbame.    .    ,    .    It  was  no  question  then  struggles  which  doubtless  await  us,  when  we  do 

of  the  heroism  which  is  onl^  a  final  stand  of  not  combat  our  peers,  but  confront  the  more  cruel 

doMir,  tiw  licfoii  of  the  awmal  bnmght  to  hay  and  more  powerful  forces  of  the  great,  mysterioas 

and  fighting  blindly  to  delay  for  a  raomeiit  the  enemies  which  nature  holds  in  reserve  against  ui. 
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SHRAPNEL 
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THl'I  crcat  Kuropean  con- 
flict has  been  called  an 
artillery  war,  a  war  of  siege 
guns,  machine  guns  and  the 
gun  that  hurls  shrapnel  shell. 
This  last- mentioned  weapon  is. 
perhaps,  the  most  deatUy  of 
the  light  artillery,  and  one 
which  the  reader  of  the  war 
news  day  by  day  sees  con- 
stantly mentioned  in  accounts 
of  the  fighting.  Shrapnel, 
says  Navy  and  Army  Ulus- 
irateil  (London),  to  which 
we  are  indebted  for  the  dia- 
grams on  this  pafje,  gets  its 
name  from  its  inventor,  Gen- 
eral Shrapneli,  who,  during 
the  Peninsular  War  conceived 
the  idea  of  filling  a  hollow 
shell  with  metallic  odds  and 
ends,  combined  with  an  ex- 
plosive charge-  With  the 
bursting  of  this  contrivance, 
the  contents  were  naturally 
scattered  in  all  directions. 
Since  the  time  of  its  inven- 
tion, this  projectile  has  been 
considerably  improved,  how- 
ever, and  its  dcadliness  and 
destructivcness  greatly  in- 
creased.   The  designs  also  are  varied  to  meet  feet   and    thi  ,  

rpecial  needs.    The  modern  shrapnel  shell  is  fragments    of    the    steel    case    tear    gaping 
a  steel  cylinder  packed  with  bullets,  carries  an  wounds,  increasing  the  deadly  effect. 


CROSS  -  SECTION 


explosive  charge,  and  is  capped 
with  either  percussion  or  a 
time  fuse.  The  percussion  fuse, 
which  explodes  only  on  com- 
ing into  cc»itact  with  a  solid 
object  such  as  the  ground,  is 
used  extensively  against  ap- 
proaching infantry.  The  time- 
fuse shrE^nel  can  be  made  to 
burst  practically  at  any  rangr. 
and  is  very  effective  against 
entrenched  infantry.  Explod- 
ing almost  immediately  above 
the  heads  of  the  soldiers,  the 
maximum  force  of  the  charge 
is  directed  downward  over  a 
wide  area,  and  is  particularly 
destructive.  The  experience 
of  the  present  war  seems  to 
show  that  a  well-timed  shrap- 
nel shot  is  capable  of  inflicting 
greater  injuries  upon  en- 
trenched troops  than  any  other 
mis.sile,  beside  being  most  un- 
nerving. For  use  against  ap> 
proaching  cavalry,  the  fuse  it 
so  timed  that  the  detonation 
occurs  a  few  feet  from  the 
muzzle  of  the  gun,  the  missilei 
bursting  forwards  over  a  wide 
angle  that  takes  in  the  Sons' 
riders'    heads.      Tlic  jagged 


CASE  (SHRAPNEL)  SHOT 
The  ^hrll  buiMi  immediately  after  lea-naf  tha  IVB.    . 
the  Uteial  ipread  ic  )5  yudi) 
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THE  "WAR  ORDERS"  AND  AMERICAN 
INDUSTRY 

UNDER  the  title  "The  War  Orders  and  pected  in  any  quarter  and  no  painful  read- 
American    Industry,"    the    Engineering  justmcnt.      In    its    editorial    summary,    the 
Magazine    for  July  prints  a  symposium  of  Engineering  Magazine  says: 
opinions  from  a  group  of  six  eminent  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  as  to  the  effect  upon  Amer-      The  testimony  h  almoBt  universal   that  from 
■    ,  ,    ,  1.         1  I.      '       L      tbe  industrial  vicvrpaiot  the  war  orders  came  as 

lean  mdustry  of  the  unpreccdtnted  buying  by  ^  ^,^^^  „!;,(  ,,  „j||  3,  ,  revelation  of  our 
the  European  Allies  of  certain  lines  of  goods  latent  powers.  Their  immediate  effect  has  been 
in  the  United  States.  A  flood  of  orders  from  tremendous.  The  argument  is  made  that  tbey 
European  nations  for  suppUes  and  materials  *"/«  developed  a  poorly  balanced  and  some- 
,   -  ,  .L       J-.         c  »L      what  unhealthy  state  of  business,  iCimuIating  only 

consumed  in  warfare,  says  the  editor  of  the  „„,,„  ,jnes  of  industry  and  leaving  other  I io^ 
magazine,  has  taxed  the  resources  of  some  untouched  and  in  very  poor  ahape  because  of  the 
lines    of    manufacturing,     forced     others     to  war.     The   unbalanced   condition   does   not   exist 

change  their  plants  over  to  malce  new  prod-  ":.»^  ""  "'"'  "  !"'PPf"^\  "  '^\^"^}^y  '*■ 
.        .-       1.1  I  •  1  I         alized    how   tar-rcBchins   has   been   (he   stimulna 

UCtS,  stunulatcd  prices  and  increased  produc-   „f  ,he  heavy  purchases,   how   many  varied   lines 

tton.     "Our  industries  are  experiencing  one  of  production  have  been  affected  favorably,  and 

of  the  most  surprising  readjustments  in  their 

histor>-." 

"What  has  been   the  exact  influence  of   . 

these  'war  orders'  ?"  and  "What  will  be  their 

ultimate   effect?"   are   the  questions   which 

were  asked  of  several  men  qualified  to  know. 
The  consensus  of  the  views  quoted  is  that 

the  bulk  of  "war  orders"  placed  here  con- 
stitutes   unqualifiedly    an    industrial    benefit, 

and  that  the  ultimate  effect  also  cannot  fait 

to  be  beneficial.    The  most  cautious  observers 

merely  suggest  that  "we  may  expect  a  return 

to  a  normal  level  after  the  orders  arc  all 

filled.  *    No  serious  reaction  sefarn  to  be  ex- 


L' 


iheie  the  most  fundamental  in  our  industrial  life. 
A  heavy  order  for  shrapnel  quident  produclton 
in  die  mines  of  Misaouri,  Michigan,  aMl  Ae 
Rocky  Mountains;  into  a  million  pairs  of  dMCS 
goes  a  scries  of  animal,  veKetablc,  and  mineral 
raw  products,  drawn  from  all  the  acccasiblc  cor- 
ners of  the  earth;  for  motor-trucks  and  shrapnel 
cases  and  rifles  and  nomberlcn  other  protlncta, 
the  ttcel  manufacturers  have  to  furnish  a  variety 
of  material  that  hat  required  continual  iocrease* 
in  the  percentage  of  their  capacity  operated. 

The  influence  of  all  these  demands  ha*  to  a 
large  extent  converged  on  the  machine-tool  bnild- 
cra  who  have  had  ts  aapply  tkt  eqnipmedl  for 
eztenaions  and  alteration!  aod  oew  Hndertakinga. 
Since  the  war  began  the  fanner  has  been  telling 
t  WAS  coinMCiOi,  AN*  WHr  HB  IS  BUIT  whea^  horses,  and  mule*  at  prices  and  in  quan- 
FMb  tbt  Ceatnl  Avm  {Ontlaad)  6tj  be  did  not  dream  of  a  year  ago.    And  it  oniM 
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be  remembered  that  not  only  have  the  gross  re-  steel  products  used  directly  or  indirectly  for 

ceipts  been  huge,  but  the  proportion  of  profits  has  ^^j.  purposes,  SO  that  a  better  tone  has  been 
been  far  beyond  the  normal.     Great  new  supplies       ^  «  f.  i     j    •      ^i  i    ^  ii      r        • 

of  capital   are  thus  becoming  available   day  by  established  in  the  market  generally  for  iron 

day,  and  the  influence  of  these  accumulations  is  and    steel    products.       He    sees    strll    further 

felt  even  in  quarters  not  directly  affected  by  war  benefits,    such    as    earnest    efforts    to    reduce 

purchases.      Of    the    great    industries    concerned  ^^^^^  ^f  manufacturing  and  improve  the  qual- 

directly  with  the  products  of  the  earth,  only  coal  •,        /i.i 

and   iron  mining,   lumber   and  cotton,  lag  notice-  ^^V  "^  products,  and 

ably  behind  the  procession.  «.  <■ 

As  a  secondary  effect  of  the  war,  I  believe  that 

A  •  r     I  1  £         at   the   establishment  of  peace,   this  country   will 

As  representative  of  the  general  manufac-  j^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^e  irt  a  more  nearly  self-contained 

turer,  Mr.  W.  L.  Saunders,  chairman  of  the  position  than  ever  before  from  every  viewpoint. 

board    of    the    Ingersoll-Rand    Company,    is  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  present  demand 

quoted  as  saying  that  the  immediate  effect  of  bas  stimulated  the  introduction  of  a  great  deal 

fhi.  wir  nrHpr<  h-Ki  heon  pvrpllpnt  in  pverv  ®*  machinery  for  the  equipment  and  maintenance 
the  war  orders  has  Decn  excellent  in  every  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^j  ^^^^^  y^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^^  ^^j^   j 

way  and  they  came  at  a  time  when  they  were  believe  that  we  will  be  in  a  far  stronger  position 

badly  needed.      Mr.   Saunders  does  not  look  than  we  ever  have  been  with  respect  to  our  ability 

for  any  increased  volume  of  sales  to  Europe  ^o  supply  the  materials  heretofore   imported,   at 

nftpr   the   wir   i»;  over    but   he   adds-  curtailed  importations  affected  by  the  present  war 

atter  the  war  is  over,   out  ne  aaus.  have    stimulated    research    and    the    adoption    of 

substitutes  for  many  products  as  well  as  the  pro- 
We  shall  enjoy  one  great  advantage  after  peace   duction   of  many   items   not   heretofore   roanufac- 
is  declared,  however;  that  is  an  increased  oppor-   tured. 
tunity  to  trade  in  the  countries  either  neutral  or 

not  close  to  the  areas  of  fighting,  such  as  South  ^^  representative  of  the  engineering  and 
America,  Africa,  and  Australia.     Our  goods  will  ^       J       v^     •  ^  \  *  uj*  j 

have  gained  a  foothold  in  these  markets  and  this  contracting  business,  takmg  a  broad  view  and 
should  not  be  hard  to  maintain.  summing  up  the  general  Situation,  Mr.  John 

F.  Wallace,  formerly  chief  engineer  of  the 
One  of  the  military  sensations  of  the  war  Panama  Canal  and  now  chairman  and  presi- 
hasbeen  the  work  of  the  motor-truck.   Amer-  dent  of  West inghousc, Church,  Kerr  &  Co., 
ican  motor-trucks  have  stood  the  test  of  most  says : 
arduous    service,    and    truck    manufacturers 

have  profited  greatly.  Mr.  Vernon  Munroe,  There  arc  three  ways  in  which  these  ordert 
president  of  the  International  Motor  Com-  have  benefited  the  United  States.  In  the  first 
«««„    .v  ^..^«-«^  oe  ^r^llr^^re.  place  they  came  at  a  critical   time   and   affected 

pany,  is  quoted  as  follows:  {'^^   very    industries   which   the   war    itself    had 

^.  .  I    •    .  .      already  injured;   they  may  thus  be  regarded  as 

The  present  sees  the  motor-truck  industry  mak-  ^  compensation.  The  electrical  and  mechanical 
ing  heavy  profits;  the  future  is  uncertain  to  a  equipment  business  and  other  industries  which 
high  degree.  Expanded  plants  and  more  highly  ^ave  been  particularly  concerned  in  filling  the 
speeded  methojds  will  see  us  all  with  much  greater  ^^^^^  ^^^^  somewhat  slack  when  the  war  began, 
capaaty  than  before  the  war.  .  .  A  strong  busi-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^p^  ^f  ^j,^  hostilities  was  to  in- 
ness  revival  would  absorb  a  largely  increased  j^^jj^  ^^^  previous  depression.  To  these  indii*- 
production  and  such  a  revival  seems  to  me  not  j^j„  ^^^  ^^^  ^^j^„  ^^^^  veritable  godsends.  .  .  . 
at  all  unlikely.  -T^e    second    way    in    which    the    orders    have 

The  war  is  demonstrating  the  capabilities  of  ^flp^^^j  ^j^^  ^^  favorably  is  by  the  balance  of 
the  truck  m  a  wonderful  way.  This  will,  of  ^^^^^  j„  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^j^.^,,  ^y^  y^^^^  created.  .  .  . 
course,  help  to  introduce  it  into  new  fields  when  ^^^  ^j^.^j  ^^^^^^  ^3  j  ^,^^  j  j^  ,  „^„^^  ^ 
peace  cornes.     At  the  same  time  American  trucks  ^^^  ^^^^^^      ^^^^  ^y^^  ^^^  .,  ^^  y^^^  j, 

are    receiving    some    excellent    advertising    and   ^^^^  ^^^  ^y^^^  ^  ^y^^  United  States  will  have, 

getting  a  foothold  in  foreign  markets.  ^   ^^^   ^^   equipment   is  concerned,    a^  meant  of 

p,       ,  .         ,  ,  ,  .  1*1  providing    for    national    defense,    which    thoaM 

Speaking    for    the    machine-tool    industry,  p^ovc  adequate  to  every  emergency;   the   planes 

Mr.    James    K.    Cullen,    president    of    the  that  are  now  engaged  in  turning  out  arms,  amnio- 

Niles-Bement-Pond  Company,  savs  that  that  nition,   and   supplies   for   the   European   goTero- 

trade  has  been  stimulated  opportunely,  and  ments  could  be  used  to  equip  our  own  armies  » 

,                ,    ,             ,                           i_i     i_               ^  remarkably  short  time.  .   .   . 

that  good  demand  may  reasonably  be  expect-  ^fter  peace  is  declared,  we  shall  be  in  a  itroaK 

ed  for  some  time  to  come,  but  he  makes  no  position.  .  .  .  The  effect  of  the  heavy  productioa 
predictions  for  the  future.  now  going  on  and  of  the  great  profits  being  made 

Mr.  John  A.  Topping,  chairman  of  the  ^»".  ^  ^^  j*'"""^*/*  """r  '"'^"•^"Sil!?**\'*!S 
«        ,i.*'  T  J  o^y  vA  ^i    ^  capital,  and  supply  national  confidence.    An  a** 

Republic  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  says  that  jitional  cause  for  expecting  prosperity  after  peace 
the  stimulating  feature  of  war  demand  on  returns  is  the  commanding  podtioo  the  Unittd 
the  steel  trade  is  that  a  substantial  tonnage  States  is  coming  to  have  in  international  final 


has  been  obtained  for  direct  export,  and  in  The  final  outcome  will  be  Ae  rewlttnt jrfa 

J ,.  .         ,          ,1               1           •  great  number  of  forces,  and  its  exact  dirccDsa 

addition  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  J„j  intensity  cannot  be  foretold,  but  I  for  m 

demand    from    the   consumers  of   fabricated  am  confident  that  it  will  be   in  general  ges'- 
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THE  BELGIAN  QUEEN 

MARY  ROBERTS  RINEHART  gives,   room,— really  a  living-room,— in  which  1  wailed 
in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  July   \°'   ""   Q"""'   "   heavy   red   curiam   had   been 
~  ...  .'         iL'-  L      hung  across   Ihe   lower   part  of  the   long   French 

3,  a  vivid  pen-picture  of  her  visit  to  the  „i„a„„^  ,ha,  face  the  sea,  to  keep  out  ihc  draft. 
Queen  of  the  Belgians,  Last  autumn,  when  with  that  and  a  coal  lire  the  room  was  fairly 
the  whirlwind   of  war  swept  over  Belgium,   comfortable. 

the  Belgian  Queen  lived  In  a  modest  villa  at       ,  ,..,,,.  ,  , 

La  Panne  in  order  to  be  near  to  her  beloved  I"'"  this  simple  living-room,  the  scene  of 
soldiers.  Here  Mrs.  RInehart  visited  her  and  *"  "*''">'  Po'Enant  discussions  of  tragedy  and 
set  down  her  message  to  the  world.  "'f-  ^^^  ."."i^  presently  the  Belgian  Queen, 

a  lovely,  girlish  ngure,  clad  m  a  simple  plain 
,  blue  dress  with  white  lawn  collar  and  cufEs. 
I  her  that 
"like  Queen  Mary  of 
England  she  has  suf- 
fered from  the  cam- 
era." She  is  a  beau- 
tiful woman  of  small, 
slender  figure,  a  soft, 
well-modulated  voice, 
and  great  simplicity 
of  manner.  By  birth 
she  is  a  Bavarian, 
and,  naturally,  pre- 
vious to  the  war  had 
felt  great  friendliness 
for  Germany. 

"I  have  always,  from 
my  childhood,  heard  this 
talk  that  Germany  must 
grow,  must  get  to  the 
sea.  I  thought  it  was 
just  talk, — a  pleasantry." 

She  bad  seen  many 
diaries  of  the  German 
soldiers;  and  had  heard 

the  pillage  of  Belgium: 


villas  are  red  and  yel- 
low brick,  built  chiteau 
fashion  and  set  al  ran- 
dom on  the  sand.  Ef- 
foris  at  lawns  have 
proved  abortive.  The 
encroaching  dunes  grad- 
ually cover  the  grass. 
Here  and  there  are 
■trcetg ;  and  there  is 
one  main  thoroughfare, 
along  nhich  is  a  tram- 
way that  formerly  con- 
necied  the  town  with 
other  villages. 

Un  one  side  the  sea; 
on  the  other  the  dunes, 
with  little  shade  and  no 
beauty, — such  is  the  lo- 
cation of  the  new  capital 
of  Belgium.  And  here, 
in  one  of  the  six  small 
villas     that     ' 


the     Kin 


Queen  of  Belgium,  with 
the    Crown    Prince,    are 
living.    They   live  very 
quietly,  walking  together 
■long  the  sands  at  those 
times  when  King  Albert 
is   not   with   his   troops, 
fairing   simply,   waiting 
alwayi,— as  all  Belgium 
is  waiting  to-day.   Wait- 
ing  for  the  end  of  this  ^..c 
dreadful  period.                     cdIoH 
The  royal  villa  at  La       >P*n 
Panne  faces  the  sea.     It      '=*'"^' 
is    at    the    end    of    the 
village,      and      the      encroadiii 
ruined    what   was    meant   to   b 
The    long    grass    that    grows 
■s    the    only    vegeiailon    about, 
half   buried   in   the   dune,   is   a 
sentry    box 
padng     ' 


"She  V 


and 


recollection 
closed  her  eyes. 

"It  is  the  women  and 
children,"  she  said.  "It 
is  terrible.  There  must 
be  killing.  That  is  war. 
But  not  this  other  thing." 
And  later  she  said: 
"The  Belgian  army 
would  never  have  be- 
''  '  haved  to  in  a  prostrate 

and  conquered  land.  Nor 
g      dunes      have   the  English;  nor  the  French.     Never." 

a   small    lawn.        t^,      ^  ■      ■        •        >     < 

lut   of  the   sand       The  Queen  sold  her  jewels  long  ago  to 

it;   and   outside,  buy  supplies  for  the  wounded  soldiers.     She 

marble   seat     A   j^  devoted   to  the  welfare  of   the  troops  and 

ig"he'"aand"the  wnltant^swisrofThe'   goes   personally   to   the    front   to    inspect   the 


QUEEN    ELlZAllETH    OF    BELGIUM 
e   is   indeed   alrikinely  beautiful,   with   lovely 
E  and  hair,  and  wilh  direct  wide  eyes  set  far 

Like  Queen  Mary,  she  has  sufTercd  from  the 


Ma    wind    through    the   dead    winter    grass;    the  trenches  and  do  all  within  her  power  to  give 

half-buried  garden  seat, — that  ii  what  the  Queen  comfort  and  solace  to  her  troops.     The  Ocean 

of  the  Belgians  sees  as  she  looks  from  the  win-  Ambulance,  the  Belgian  base  hospital,  is  un- 

wmner  aeaside  cottage.     The  windows  fit  badly  oaily.       In    her    interview   with    Mrs.    Rmc- 

aod   rattle   in   the   gale.      In   the   long  drawing-  hart,     the     Queen     expressed     gratitude     tO 
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America  for  its  relief  work ;  she  spoke  of  What  King  Ajbert  lee*  may  not  all  b«  writtm; 
Brand  Whitlock  and  his  activities  in  Brus-  ^-[,*-? -'X  ^J^wt^Ti^^lrt!: 
sels  and  of  the  helpfulness  ot  the  generous  admiration  of  the  world ;  this  Queen  who  refutef 
American  women.  In  reference  to  a  Grerman  to  leave  her  husband  and  her  wounded,  though 
criticism    of   King   Albert*s   conduct   of    the   day  after  day  hostile  aeroplanes  are  overhead 

war,  she  said,  "Anyone  who  knows  the  King  f°^  ^»>«  '?"  ?f  ^™«°  «"»•  » j°  ">"  "'••- 
,       »        ,       7*  J  o   these  royal  exiles  live  m  hope  and  m  deep  con- 

knows  that  he  cannot  do  a  wrong  thing.  It  ^i^jjon.  They  will  return  to  Belgium.  Their 
is  impossible  for  him.  He  cannot  go  any  country  will  be  theirs  again.  Their  houses  will 
way  but  straight.*'  he  restored;  their  fields  will  be  sown  and  yield 

.  harvest, — ^not    for    Germany,    but    for    Belgium. 

This  is  Mrs.  Rinehart  s  conclusion:  Belgium,  as  Belgium,  will  live  again  I 


ITALY'S  PART  IN  NAVAL  WARFARE 


>  C  '  '* 


IS  the  Italian  navy  ready  for  war?   What  units.     This  was  the  period -iff  the  finijr 
part  can  it  play  in  the  present  conflict?  quarrel.    %^.cntana  andf  tl^e;rHpmui  <]pifl£iPfi 
These  and  other  pertinent  questions  that  obliterated  *.  the    brotHerhood    in    tnni  .^ 
suggest  themselves  in  connection  with  Italy's  Magenta  and  Solferino;  the  Frendi 
entrance  into  the  war,  are  discussed  at  length  tion  of  Tunis  put  the  finishing  toudi  -dj^ 
in  a  late  issue  of  Le  Correspondant  (Paris),  the  growing  antipathy.  \*.'. 

The  importance  of  naval  operations,  says  Italy  joins  the  Triple  AIlianoe»  and  A/t 
the  writer,  in  a  conflict  between  Austria  and  reconstruction  of  its  navy  becomes  ft'-'^jertk 
Italy  strikes  a  person  at  once  in  unfolding  a  of  hate."  The  naval  budget  readier  (55 
map  of  the  Adriatic  We  see  that  they  face  millions  in  1889, — the  zenith  of  -the  poliqr 
each  other  with  an  extensive  front — 700  of  Crispi  and  the  Dreibund.  Three  or  four 
kilometers  on  one  side,  1 100  on  the  other —  years  later  Italy  realizes  that  she  is  steering 
in  a  narrow  sea  whose  outlet,  the  Strait  of  towards  bankruptcy;  a  policy  of  retrendi- 
Otranto,  is  still  narrower,  and  at  whose  ment,  entailing  the  sale  of  her  best  ships» 
northern  extremity  the  two  countries  are  the  meager  payment  of  the  men,  causing 
contiguous.  much  discontent,  followed.    This  policy,  the 

It  may  be  stated  at  the  outset  that  the  writer  comments,  was  the  worst  of  all. 
war  did  not  take  the  Italian  navy  unawares. 

Its  strength  is  very  appreciably  superior  tq      Italy  perwived  that  *«  J^Ple  Alliance  dM 
1  r    r     A         •  •    t.  not  satisfy  her  desires.     Back  m  1S99  Delcaiait 

that  of  the  Austrian  navy;  it  has  more  war-  eonciliato^  spirit,  as  well  a.  that  of  BaJJ^ 
ships,  and  among  these  more  dreadnoughts,  French  Ambassador  to  Rome,  begin  to  be  jutly 
as  many  light  cruisers,  and  a  far  greater  appreciated,  Italy's  eyes  to  be  opened  to  the  trvlk. 
number  of  submarines.  J*>«  P«>P'«  »l«'^ly  ^V.™  towards  friendthipwiA 

But  the  equipment  is  of  no  consequenc^  l\':^:.r^J^t^..::l7n  ^.  ^^^^I  .T^ 

unless  the  personnel  is  energetic,  trained,  and  vis,    Francis    Ferdinand,    heir    to    the    Auitritti 

ably  oflicered.     In  order  to  estimate  a  navy  throne,  cherishes  the  dream  of  a  natioonl  war 

as  a  whole,  it  is  requisite  to  know  something  »ga>n»t  Italy,  which  would  establish  the  unity  «f 

in  1860,  the  Italian  navy  could,  until  four  Political  events  accentuate  the  divergent  vicwfc 
years  ago,  point  to  little  more  than  a  single  Italy  takes  the  side  of  France  at  AlgednM  k 
battle,  Lissa, — and  that  a  blot — on  its  rec-  1^0^ ;  »be  does  not  hail  the  annexation  of  Herst- 

ords.     Lissa  was  undoubtedly  a  defeat,  but  8^^'"*     with    enthusiasm ;     she     is     repeated^ 

*  X         e        \  checked,  sometimes  even  mdirectly  tfaremtdMO.  ia 

it  IS  extravagant  to  term  it,  as  has  often  been  h^r    campaign    against    Tripoli    and    Ttork^y; 

done,  a  disaster,  to  couple  it  with  Sadowa.  finally,  the  Albanian  issue  and  that  of  the  Uaads 

It  would   be   as  erroneous,   as  unjust,   to  came  near  causing  an  explosion  in  lfl2.     Tht 

judge  the  Italian  navy  of  to-day  by  that  of  ?'«  ^}^'^^^  precaution!  against  Annrin  day 
r.o/^  II*  i  ^xf    r:^        1.   from    1903.     Austria   laundied  her  firac  drini 

1866  as  to  apply  the  estimate  or  the  rrench  nought  in  1907. 

army  of  1870  to  the  French  army  of  to-day. 

In  1872  Admiral  Pacoret  de  Saint  Bon,       After  detailing  the  excellent  oonditioii  of 

aided  by  the  famous  naval  constructor,  Bene-  the  Italian  naval  equ  it  at  wdl  at  dv 

detto  Brin,  disposed  of  the  fleet  of  Persano,  abundant  means  at  die  i  ovamoient^t  cooh 

commander  at  Lissa — a  deplorable  financial  mand  of  maintaining  it  i  good  aMpc^  ik 

transaction — and   undertook   to  construct  a  writer    lauds   the  if   die 

wholly  new  squadron  composed  of  powerful  whidi  alone  gives  ir 
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ONE  OF  ITALVS  SUPEREMtEADNOUGHTS.  THE  -CONTE  Dt  CAVOUR" 

ia  rHio"and7hc'c>uIiD  Vcnrf.  Each  orihesc  wal  complcUd  in  1011.  faas  a  di3p1accniein"oV  22,340  Kmi,  a 
Ipctd  of  IS  knota  and  a  complcmrnt  gf  1000  men.  The  three  ships  of  this  type  each  carry  thirteen  l£-mch. 
erghteen  4.T-i>ich.  and  twenty  smaller  and  light  machine-guns,  with  three  submerged  lorpedo-tubes.  Two  dread- 
Buughti  of  the  Andria  Dana  type,  completed  this  present  year,  base  a  displacement  of  23,0BS  tons  each) 

mcnt.  The  men  arc  all  Italians  and  im-  — the  only  good  one  in  that  country, — very 
bued  with  patriotism.  Montecuccoli,  Aus-  probably  with  the  consent  of  France,  Eng- 
tria's  admiral-in-chief  from  1905  to  1913,  land,  and  Russia,  The  writer  cites  an  ob- 
ncvcr  missed  an  occasion  to  celebrate  the  scrvation  which  he  made  in  a  former  article, 
victory  of  Lissa.  "Our  new  ally  did  not  — Mny  25th, — "that  a  blockade  of  the  Adri- 
reply  .  .  .  But  few  people  are  as  dangerous  atic  would  be  a  visionary  scheme  until  Italy 
as  an  Italian  who  remains  silent  under  an  should  join  tbe  Allies,  because  a  close  block- 
outrage.  He  will  bide  his  time,  twenty  years  ade  of  a  port  supplied  with  submarines  can- 
if  need  be."  not  be  maintained  with  large  ships. 

For  tome  yeart,   thaoki  to  uietol  reforms,  ihe  The  Austrians,  like  (he  French,  hypnoliied  by 

Italian    navy    has   been    very    progreMive.     The  the  idea  of  dreadnoughts,  have  spent  prodigiouM 

officers  are  better  treated,  the  crevrs,  too,  partali-  .ums  upon  them;   beginning  the  vtar  with  seven 

ing    in    the    improved   conditions.      The    general  medium   submarines,  they  have  Karcely  four  or 

morale  ii  excellent,  particularly  since  the  Turkish  jjve  left. 

campaign  of   1911-12.     The   mobilizatioD   of  the  The  six  Italian  dreadnoughts  will  have  a  good 

Italian   Beet.— one   may   say   this,   as   it  ha*  )u«  moral    effect    upon    people   who    still    believe    in 

been  accompli  shed,— is  extremely  easy.  ,i,em.     The   pre -dread  noughts,   with   their   abun- 

,  dant  armament,  can   be  utilized  to  bombard   the 

WHAT  CAN  THE  ITALIAN   NAVY  DO?  „est  of  German   submarines   recently   arrived   in 

The  writer  explains  why  Taranto,  An-  If/H  ^SX^";i^;;it.';''re'w'5:y'''"'  """  '"^^ 

cona,  Venice  are,  owing  to  the  conformation  The  fifty-seven  Austro-German  steamers,  seized 

of    the    coast,    not    favorable   objects    for    an  upon  the  declaration  of  war  in  the  Italian  ports, 

Austrian  naval  attack.     Furthermore,  what,  «erve  to  reinforce  the  iransporiaiion  facilitiei  of 

he   asks,    could    dreadnoughts   accomplish   in  jf)^  Dardanelles''                                   "          '" 

the  Adriatic,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  both  "But  what  we  [i.  e..  th?  French]   appreciate 

antagonists    have    submarines    at    their    dis-  above  all,"  the  wriier  continues,  "because  we  lack 

posal  ?     And  we  must  remember  that  not  all  them  almost  entirely,  are  the  great  torpedo-boat 

the  eastern  shore  belongs  to  Austria.     Italy  d'"""''".*  «"<!  the  light  Italian  cruisers  so  swift. 

,.,  *^='-^'"   f"""-              6     Lu  -   "         .             J  ^ijj^  their  28   and  32  knots,   and  so  well   armed, 

did   not  hesitate    to  occupy,   several  months  „jtj,  ^^,^■,^  la-centimetet  guns;  likewise,  their  fine 

■eo,  the  excellent  port,  Aviona,  in  Albania,  tubmarinei.    .    .    ." 
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The  writer  details  a  number  of  victories      Should  the  Oennaii  MibaMrinn  appear  ia  dhc 

already  achieved  by  Ae  Italian  fleet^  d,e  ^^^::j:^Z*t:''^  ^^\^ ^''Iti. 
crowning  one  accomplished  by  the  old  de-  the  great  torpedo-boati,  with.  32  and  more  kiiot% 
stroyer,  Zaffiro,  in  an  attack  on  the  Austrian  «nd  their  12-centiineter  gunt! 

port.  Porto  Buso.     Mere  coups-de-main   one  JelU"u«rfl.".u  X^l^iT^.^l^:^ 

might  say,  but  what  fine  ones,  and  what  a  mored    cruisers    operating    in    the    Dardanelles 

moral  effect  they  will  exert  upon  an  enemy  ^'i*Jp"t  U^y'mg  the  Adriatic  denuded?     ^ 

^  '^       Ah!  what  an  error  we  have  committed  in  neg- 

already  discouraged.  lecting  for  ten  years  the  building  of  flotilla  ahiptl 


AN  AUSTRIAN  ATTACK  ON  ITALY 

BARON   CHLUMECKY,  political  edi-  an    acclaim.     Influential    panert   made    it   their 
tor  of  the  Osterreichische  Rundschau  prime  object  tp  foment  hatred  of  Auttria,  iteadilr 

(Vienna),  contributes  the  leading  article  to  a'a^t  ^."22^.^!  ^U^J^Si.  Srv'S 
a  recent  issue  of  that  magazine,  in  which  he  th^  ^^^  tendencies.  Rovetta  and  D'Annunsio. 
denounces  with  a  burning  indignation  Italy's  by  their  dramas,  Romanticismo  and  Nmve,  incnl* 
action     in     abandoning    her    allies.         Her  c«t«d  in  hundreds  of  thousands  a  hatred  ol  the 

course  in  joining  the  war  could,  he  observes,  f  ™?i«   ""^  n*"**?*   \  ^^^u^   •nniWIttion 

,          ,       ^  e      ^ijLu            !••            -J—  against  her.    Even  the  tchoola  became  nortenct 

have  been  foretold  by  her  malicious,  under-  J  irredentism,  and  ogidal  tezt-books  apeak  of 

hand  scheming  while  ostensibly  neutraL     He  South  Tyrol  and  Trieste  at  the  beautifu(  "atiir 

says  in  substance :  unredeemed    lands.      The    govemroent    openly 

tolerated  Irredentist  activitiea  and  supported  the 

If  war  be  indeed  only  a  continuation  of  poHtl-  nt^rf  nostra  policy,  whidi  aimed  at  luly't  es- 
cal  policy  with  diflFerent  means,  then  Italy  can  «*"«v«  »"*™'  ^f  ^^^  Adriatic 
point  to  the  fact  that,  free  from  all  scruples  of  Austria  met  all  these  evidences  of  enmity  wldl 
political  faith  and  morality,  she  has  consistently  •  »^«a^y  forbearance,  bore  patiently  Italy's  on- 
pursued  a  course  in  the  world  war  which  she  l*^^"'  mterference  in  her  domestic  coocema,— 
followed  in  peace  for  many  years.  To  be  at  ^^fj  ™®f«»  •^^  sedulously  avoided  the  cororocnw- 
once  Austria's  ally  and  her  most  malignant  foe,  "tion  of  many  a  glorious  tradition  and  feat  of 
to  form  one  of  the  Dnibund  and  promote  the  «nns  «n  deference  to  the  excessive  sensitiveness 
interests  of  the  EnUnU^xhsit  has  for  decades  ®*  **»«  ^!*i»*"«-  ^^  V^^^  there  is  scarcely  a 
been  Italy's  policy.  The  official  ally  of  Germany  ^^"i  JJ*>»J»  ^«»  »?  immortaliaod  the  menMiy 
and  Austria,  she  was  the  secret  confederate  of  «J  Solferino,— in  Austria  «m  the  paMraosa 
the  Western  powers,  and  made  bold  to  give  prac-  f^  "»«  engagement  at  Lisaa  had  to  «ppear  udcr 
tical  evidence  of  it,  too,  on  every  occasion.  As  ^  snonymous  title:  '^ A  N«i^  BaltIe,"Jistt«st 
far  back  as  1897,  when  the  Cretan  issue  became  "*«  P^^^  ?^  ^vara  considersd  It  an  faisall  IS 
acute,  she  made  the  cause  of  England  her  own.  '*?!?^,?^*y,^^  Austria s  victory. 
Her  attitude  was  still  more  pronounced  in  the  .A"  this  indulgence,  however,  this  renondatioa 
Algeciras  affair,  clearly  indicating  that  neither  ?^  Austria's  interests,  did  not  succeed  in  changing 
Austria-Hungary  nor  Germany  could  count  upon  ««'y  •  attitude.  MorU  all'  Austrtm  continued  is 
her  assistance  in  case  of  any  great  dash  of  ^  "»«  almost  universal  watdiword,  and  for  yeais 
European  interests.  "*«''«   has   scarcely   been    a   single   lulian   whs 

It  has  for  decades  been  an  axiom  in  Italian  deemed  it  possible  that  his  country  wonld,  wha 

policy  to  further  everything  conducive  to  a  weak-  "came   to  the   point,  fight  on  the  side  of  her 

ening    of   Austria:    hence    her    displeasure   with  *'"«••     Had  the   King  commanded  then  to  ds 

Russia  due  to  the  more  friendly  attitude  of  that  J^*    ^"^    rfP'r   ^o"W   have   been   barricades  is 

country  to  Austria   in   1903   and   her  subsequent  Milan,  Bologna,  and  Rome.    It  was  not»  however 

rather  undignified  courting  of  her  favor  when  «nx>«ty  to  save  his  throne  which  kept  Urn  fraa 

opposition  between  the  two  Empires  was  resumed.  conjur»ng  up  that  danger:  the  King  hfanself  wss 

She    furthered    the    ambitious    schemes    of    the  »  deeded  enemy  of  Austria;  he,  too,  in  hb  heart 

Serbians;  the  offidal  and  unoffidal  rdations  be-  ""^^  ^V*»  ^«^  ^?«»;   ^^  }^  feigned  a   logral^ 

twecn  Belgrade  and  Rome  grew  doscr  and  doser.  ^^}y  *»  'o^K  «•  *^«  U^xtA  Germany's  and  Av 

Wherever  in  the  Balkans  there  arose  an  opponent  tria's  strength. 

of  Austria,  he  could  rely  on  the  support  of  Italy,  All  who  know  Italy  have  for  jrears  been  await 

— Count   Berchtold    and    Count   Aehrenthal   had  that   her    alliance    with   Austria   was  a   halisir 

truly  a  hard  road  to  travel   in  defending  Aus-  pact     The   latter  had  a  choice  of  two  dMngi: 

tria's  most  vital   interests  on  the  southeast,  for  to  anticipate  Italy's  increasbgly  eridcnt  aiaa  M 


to    Russia's    open    opposition    there    was    added  render  her  harmless,  or  to  wait  mti]  ahc 

Italy's  insidious  enmity.  deem  it  a   fitting  i  strike  AaBdin  is 

It  has  been  generally  held  in  Italy  that  her  the  back,— this  wa«  uk  ■»■    t  of  CBaSsadstt  \ff 

rise  to  a  world  power  could  be  attained  only  tween  the  milita:  ^    nt  AAttwJMj^^ 

throuKh  Austria's  downfall.    Not  even  in  France  favored  continui  ^  of  fayalqr  •»  *» 

and  Russia  were  the  publications  advocating  a  uttermost, 
disruption  of  that  Empire  hailed  with  as  great       The  reward  of  Ai 
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'which,    after    ten    months    of    war,    compels    the  when  Oberdank  was  hailed   as  a   national  hero 

former  to  fight  her  ally  of  yesterday.     Immedi-  solely   in   virtue   of   his   attempt   on   the    life   of 

ately   after   the   outbreak   of   the   world   conflict,  Francis  Joseph. 

hatred    of   Austria   burst   forth    in   Italy   with   a        It  was  not  with  a  "heavy  heart"  that  the  King 

fiery  violence.    The  abuse  of  the  Empire,  derision  decided  to  declare  war  against  Austria.    He  was 

of  its  army,  enmity  to  its  ruler,  and  denunciation  long   since   ready   for   that,   primarily   from   fear 

of  German  *'Huns"   and   "barbarians,"  in  which  of  a  Nemesis,  and,  furthermore,  knowing  no  better 

the    press   indulged,   exceeded    at   times   the   out-  means  of   securing   Italy's  future   than   by   anni- 

pourings  of  the  French  papers.    Then,  gradually,  hilating  Austria, — which  he  presumes   will  come 

a  calm  set  in:  it  was  found  that  Italy  was  not  to  pass.     Only  thus  can  Rome's  refusal  to  accept 

in  fighting  trim;  that  it  was  wiser  to  utilize  the  concessions,  whose  compass  could  not  have  been 

first  months  for  equipment  and   leave  the  brunt  essentially  increased  even  as  the  result  of  a  vic- 

of  the  ivork  to  the  ivarring  poiversf    It  has  never  torious  campaign,  be  explained.     Italy  dares  the 

been    Italy's   way    to    gain    coveted    territory   by  war  not  so  much  for  territorial   aggrandizement 

her  own   unaided   exertions:   she  has  always  let  as  for  the  realization  of  the  aim  she  pursued  in 

others  bleed  and  then  gathered  the  desired  booty,  peace  as  ^well  iviih   all  the  means  at  her  com- 

at  times  despite  her  own  reverses.     Ten  months  mand, — to   hurl   Austria   from   her   position  of  a 

she   armed,   ten  months  she   allowed   her   ally  to  great   power.     In   this   sense   Italy   is  consistent: 

fight  the  strongest  military  forces  in  the  world,  she  continues  on  the  path  she  has  followed  for 

and  then  only  had  she  the  courage  to  throw  her  decades, 
the  gantlet. 

„  This  attitude  of  Italy,  it  is  asserted,  is  re- 
Even  in  these  ten  months  of  neutrality  sponsible  for  the  world  war.  Never  would 
Italy  rendered  the  greatest  services  to  Aus-  France,  England,  and  even  Russia,  have 
tna's  enemies.  Her  troops  were  concentrated  brought  it  on  so  lightheartedly  had  they  not 
upon  the  frontiers  of  Austria  alone  thus  pre-  f^i^  perfectly  certain  that  Italy  would  under 
venting  the  latter  from  using  its  full  strength  ^o  circumstances  be  found  on  the  Teuton 
against  Serbia  and  Russia,  while  enabling  5^^^  Diplomats  of  the  Entente  powers  like- 
France  to  leave  its  southeastern  border  almost  ^js^  ^^^^  ^h^t  there  was  a  fair  chance  that 
completely  unguarded.  The  neutralists  of  ^^g  army  of  Italy  would  march  against  its 
Italy,  though  opposed  to  Austria,  thought  ^ij  ^ly^^^^  This  apprehension  and  the  loyal 
she  was  inflicting  sufficient  injury  upon  her  j^jj-e  to  maintain  the  alliance  with  Italy,— if 
ally  without  proceeding  to  war;  they  claimed  she  showed  even  the  slightest  favorable  dis- 
that  her  attitude  had  prevented  the  victory  position,— is  what  actuated  the  Foreign 
of  the  central  powers,  thus  entitling  her  to  Minister,  Baron  Burian,  to  offer  her  a  com- 
their  gratitude.  pensation  for  her  neutrality, — the  maximum 

of  what  Austria  could    give    without    abso- 
This,  however,  did  not  suffice  for  the  "inter-  jy^^i     abandoning  its  position   in   the  South 
ventionists.       Not   satisfied   with  only  promoting  .  ^       ,       A^   "  ^* 
the  interests  of  the  Entente,  they  wanted  to  see  ^"^  ^^  ^"^  /Vdnatic. 
the    Dual    Monarchy   crushed.      Hence   they   de- 
manded, after  ten  months,  the  active  intervention  Baron   Burian   did   well, — evidencing  that  the 
of   the   army,  which  had  meanwhile   been  care-  Emperor  desired  to  avoid  a  conflict  at  any  price, 
fully  equipped.  and  forcing  Italy  to  lay  aside  her  mask:  the  na- 
The  people,  however,  would  not  have  been  so  tions  of  Austria  know  now  that  their  sovereign 
leady  or  so  enthusiastic  to  join  the  cause  had  not  was   ready  to  make   the   greatest   sacrifices  and 
the    press,    subsidized   by    France    and    England,  that  Italy  went  to  war  with  the  object  of  annir 
suppressed   the   latest   great  Teuton   successes  in  hilating  her  former  ally. 

Galicia,   even   going  the   length  of  representing  Against  this  design,  however,  [the  writer  con- 

them   in   part   as   Russian   victories.     The   great  eludes]    the   whole   Empire   will    rise   to   defend 

body   of  Italians  thought   that  Austria's  powers  itself  as  one  man.     Austrian  blood  is  not  easily 

of  resistance  were  well  nigh  spent,  they  saw  her  stirred,    but    now    when    we    are    threatened    by 

lying  prostrate, — then  only  did  ihey  summon  cour-  cowardly  brigands  with  a  dagger-thrust  in  the 

age  to  stab  her  in  the  back,  supposing  it  would  back,  now  will  our  wrath  rise  to  a  mighty  flame, 

be    her   death  blow.     The   multitude,   misled   by  and  all  Austria  echo  with  the  cry:    "Down  with 

the   press,   sees  before  it  a  military  promenade,  the  traitors!"     Now  we  know  where  to  find  our 

— is  fired  with  martial   enthusiasm  only  because  most    malignant    foe,    who    wore    the    mask    of 

it  does   not  expect   an   earnest  resistance  on  the  friendship,   and   when   she  had   grown   great  by 

part  of  Austria.  our  favor   and  that  of  Germany,  turned  out  to 

As  to  the  responsible  parties:  a  bad  conscience,  be  an  accomplice  of  our  enemies, 
a  realization  of  their  treachery  and  its  possible  No  Austrian  will  ever  forgive  this,  no  Hun- 
consequences,  finally  their  inextinguishable  hatred  garian  ever  forget  it.  Revenge  for  a  breach  of 
of  Austria, — these  are  the  mainsprines  that  im-  faith  unexampled  in  history, — that  will  continue 
pelted  King  and  government  to  a  war  against  to  be  the  watchword;  and  we  shall  not  rest,  nor 
the  Dual  Monarchy.  The  same  King,  who  has  our  children,  or  children's  children,  if  that  be 
for  six  years  condoned  unparalleled  manifesta-  necessary,  until  a  people,  devoid  of  all  political 
tioos  against  its  ruler,  his  ally;  who,  like  his  and  moral  loyalty,  shall  have  paid  a  heavy  pen- 
predecessors,  reared  to  a  hatred  of  Austria  and  alty  for  the  crime  committed  against  our  sov- 
dislike  of  its  sovereign,  was  a  pleased  onlooker  ereign  and  our  country  I 
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IS  JAPAN  AGGRESSOR  OR  PROTECTOR 
IN  CHINA? 

IT  is  interesting  to  scan  the  periodical  press  Cude  of  cynical  bnitality,"  and  in  none  of 

of    the   Far    East,    with    its   conflicting  which  did  she  show  "disinterested  friendli- 

points  of  view  regarding  Japan's  purpose  in  ness  for  her  neighbor." 

forcing  China  to  accept  a  series  of  proposals  Finally,   Mr.    Rea  details  Japan's  "h^- 

or    demands    which    strengthen    Japan's    in-  handed"  methods  last  fall  in  the  war  zone 

Auence  and  restrict  China  in  its  future  rela-  around   Kiau-chau,   which   grew   even  more 

tions  with  other  nations.  intolerable  after  the  operations  against  that 

It  will   be   remembered    that  on  January  German  stronghold  had  been  concluded.    He 

19  the  Japanese  Minister  at  Peking  handed  quotes     Premier     Okuma's    statement     that 

to  President  Yuan  Shih-kai  a  note  embody-  "Japan  has  no  ulterior  motive,  no  desire  to 

!ng  twenty-one  demands,  in  five  groups.     As  secure  more  territory,  no  thought  of  depriv- 

ft   result   of    numerous  conferences   most   of  ing  China  or  other  peoples  of  anything  whtdi 

the  demands  were  agreed  to,  some  of  them  they  now  possess";  and  then,  under  a  hcfA- 

being  modified ;   and   final  consideration  of  ing  entitled  "Japan  Shows  Her  Hand,"  Mr. 

the  group  to  which  China  most  strenuously  Rea  says: 
objected  was  postponed.    China  accepted  the 

remainder  on  May  8,  being  hastened  by  an  ^'"i""  ""''   *«  "'I'.*'"  "•t'oo'^were  wmewhat 

,-.           ,            I                          .J. I,      J  t«oni»hed    at    the    dirergenc«    between    Japaa  ■ 

ultimatum    from    Japan    presented    the    day  ^^^j^  ,„j  ,h,  p„fonn.nce.     On  Janui™  II, 

before.      The  agreements  were  immediately  1915,  Jipio  tet  up  a  new  ind  far  from  attraetir* 

put  into  treaty  form.  diplomatic  precedent   and  ihowed   China   plainlf 

To  State  the  matter  briefly,  the  demands  »hai  ihe  wai  going  to  ■  ■  ■  "Je  full  adraataga 

jd.,.d   ,0  „ilw.y,    ™„i„g,   »,ritt„ial,  .nd  "^^"H'.TnT^.:!;^^^^:.-'^^  £-JX 

financial     arrangements     or     concessions     in  Qhina    into    giving   her    "(pheret  of   toflnHe^" 

Shantung,     Southern     Manchuria,     Eastern  where  the  Open  Door  ii  not  to  obtain^  In  S 

Mongolia,  and  along  the  coast.    The  general  Manchuria,   in   Eaitern  Mongolia,    in   SI 

.one  wj,  ,ha,  J.p.n  .„d  J.p„,„  .ubj=c»  ^""h;," /rS.wSr.tti  S^r-'lH??-"? 

should  be  free  to  engage  in  such  enterprises,  ^  be  torn  to  ihredi  and  mittered  10  the  wImL 
but    "the    Japanese    Government's    consent 

shall  be  first  obtained"  whenever  such  per-  The  editor  of  the  China  Press  (Shane- 
mission  is  granted  to  the  subject  of  a  third  hai),  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Millard,  bdiem 
power.  that: 

CHINESE   OPINION  ^u-        ■  t     ■  1.  ■  -  _ 

China  IS  now  facing  the  moM  aerioua  peril  •• 

The  press  of  China  is  unanimous  in  con-  •»«'  e»i«ei>c«  ai  a  nation  that  ever  hai  threattaed. 
demning  Japan,  and  its  tone  is  exceedingly  J^*  demand,  of  Japan  ■trike  direnly  at  ChWa 
T.  ^  •"   *^     '  ^'    heart.    If  they  are  conceded,  or  if  ther  are  twrt 

D^il^-  ,  liihed  by  force,   China  will   hereafter  take  ihc 

The    editor   of    the  Far   Eastern    Review   position  among  iiate*  of  ■  raaaal  of  Japan. 
(Shanghai),  Mr.  George  Bronson  Rea,  be- 
lieves that  to  understand  Japan's  object  it  is       The   most  bitter   denunciation   of  Jipaa 
desirable  to  glance  back  at  the  relations  of  comes  from  the  editor  of  the  Nxtiomal  X^ 
the  two  countries  in  the  past  few  decades,  vtetv  (Shanghai): 

He  begins  with  the  war  of  1894,  which 
resulted  so  disastrously  to  China.     Not  only       Few  people  have  ever  beliered  thai  Japaa  dt- 
did  she  have  to  settle  with  Japan,  but  other  "."''  "   ^"J   ihe  .lightew  intention   to   »ImU 
1-     J  L  1  J  j'n:_  !..■„   either  the  independence  or  the  integritT  of  ChMi 

powers  realized  her  weakness,  and  difficulties  ^he  annexation  of  Chown  [Koreal,  the  abaotp- 
began.  The  cession  of  Formosa  to  Japan  tbn  of  the  bett  pam  of  Manchuria,  the  aarirti^i 
led  to  dominance  in  the  province  of  Fukien.  lent  to  thow  plotting  and  conipiring  agaJMC  At 
The  war  with  Russia  followed,  as  a  result  P*""^  <>*  »'•'«  1?"'J.  ■''  proclaim  aloud  Am  JayM 
of  whid,  Russian  "rights"  in  the  Liaotung  ";:;,„  h.;":i;ifrf^U'Sr5i;r;.ier  1.  db 
Peninsula  and  Manchuria  were  translerred  buainew  at  the  never  revealed  it  bcfatc  Ifa 
to  Japan.  Other  incidents,  disputes,  and  dis-  ha*  come  out  openly  aa  the  *  tr  of  all  tW  Iwi^ 
cussions  arc  enumerated  to  show  that  Japan  niental  priociplea  of  iatei^ 
t^  never  been  "backwrd  in  .ignjking  her  ^^^'S'^i  Jj,'",' 
accession  to  a  position  of  qiccial  importance  ,  („t|j  ^^  ^  ^ 

— in  each  of  which  Japan  "adopted  an  atti-  unparalleleu  im  tmt 
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the  worst  courts  of  the  vilest  periods  of  history;  a  NEUTRAL  HAWAIIAN  OPINION 

and  have  throughout  maintained  an  air  of  injured 

innocence    that    has    surely    only    deceived    those        Dr.     Doremus     Scudder,     editor     of     the 

who  wished  to  be  deceived.  •   •   •  Friend    (a    religious   publication    of    Hono- 

K.H /"^  ^^""%^"*^  "^*.*^^^P  ^"»^»^-  S*>^  lulu),  is  removed  from  the  scene  of  heated 
had  to  give  way.    But  to  say  that  her  giving  way     ...  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,      . 

and  Japan's  paltry  modifications  of  her  demands  discussion  and  yet  close  enough  to  have  had 
have  brought  about  a  peaceful  solution  is  to  talk  unusual  opportunities  for  studying  the  situ- 
the  sheerest  drivel.  ation  impartially.      Earlier  in  his  career  he 

THE  JAPANESE  VIEWPOINT  ^^'^\^  missionary  in  Japan.     He  is  able  to 

see  both   sides  or   the  question.      We  quote 
The  official  attitude  of  the  Japanese  Gov-  him  first  in  criticism  of  Japan : 
emment  is  set  forth  in  the  ultimatum  pre- 
sented   to    China    on    May    7,    a    portion    of       whatever  be  Japan's  real  motive  in  bringing 
which  we  quote:  pressure  to  bear  upon   China  to  accede  to  these 

demands,  it  is  perfectly  clear  from  a  perusal  of 

ry,,  u      *u      T  '  ^     r>  ^  them  that  they   are   not  friendly  in   tone.     Thev 

The    reason    why    the    Imperial     Government  k-«..  ««  ..^.^,,.ki«»^^  ♦^  k^^«  ca     ^^^  *:»*•         u ' 

•  ^.  ^-^  .     .   '^       ..     ,      ^,  .  bear  no  resemblance  to  bona-nde  negotiations  be- 

opened  the  present  negotiations  with  the  Chinese  «.„,^.„  a.„^  ,x^„,-..„  „♦..;„:..«.  *^    ^*  -  :.»* *     n 

gA  ^     f'    c    ^  4.         A  *j*  r*u  tween  two  powers  striving  to  enter  into  a  mutually 

Government  is  first  to  endeavor  to  dispose  of  the  u-i..^.,i    «™«,«-««.  ^ru  „.,..-     r 

|.     ,.  .  .  *      r    *u  u  ..  nelprul   agreement.    .    .    .    They  propose   for   ex- 

comphcanons  arising  out  of  the  war  between  ample  thai  the  sovereign  power  of  China  to  lease 
Japan  and  Germany,  and  secondly  to  attempt  to   „^  ^^^j^  ,  „f  ^  «    P  ^;,„      ^     surrendered, 

solve    those    various    questions    which    are    detri-  ^^ .  .t^.  .t^  ^  *      ^   i       x       •         j   •  • 

*   I    *      *u      --.'^  7         I   *•  X   #^u'  A  and  that  the  power  to  employ  foreign  advisers  in 

mental    to    the    intimate    relations   of   China    and  ^  .«.«• *„  \.r  *u     ^       *        *.  u  ^ 

T  -^u  •        *        I'j'r  •        ^^.     £       J   *•  certain  parts  or  the  country,  to  engage  whatever 

Japan  with  a  view  to  solidifying  the  foundation  „j'ui  ru  *i 

■'x         J*   I  r  •     J  u-         u  '  ^'       \i  ^  ^u     *  advisers  she  pleases  for  her  central  government, 

of  cordial  friendship  subsisting  between  the  two  ^     «j_'   •  *      u  i-  '.^^     ^  £      •       •  .    r 

„^  .  ^   ^     ..  ^        K  .,  ^^   *k-   ..-««       £  *u     ir«-  ^o  administer  her  police  without  foreign  interfer- 

countnes  to   the   end   that   the   peace   of  the    Far  ^^     *  ^u  n     r  u  •^-  u 

1?— #    «,«,r    k->    »ff«^..^iKr    ^,.A    \.^^^^^^^A.r    «--  ence,  to  purchase  all  of  her  war  munitions  where 

i:.ast    may    be    eitectually    and    permanently    pre-  uj*  j*.u  x*  vi.-i 

.     -^  -^  '^  ^    ^  she  desires,  and  to  borrow  foreign  capital  entirely 

*  *   *   *  at  her  own  motion  be  curtailed.   .    .    .   All  these 

demands  propose  a  distinct  and  very  humiliating 
The   attitude   of   the   Japanese   press   is   so    infringement  upon  the  sovereignty  of  the  Chinese 
well   expressed   by  the  editor  of   the  Japan   Government. 
Magazine   (Tokio),  Dr.  J.  Ingram  Bryan, 
that  we  quote  his  remarks  at  length :  So  much  for  one  side. 

For  some  time  the  people  of  Japan  appear  to  There  is,  however,  another  view  of  Japan's 
have  been  convinced  that  the  safety  of  the  empire  course  which  merits  careful  consideration  before 
depends  on  the  policy  pursued  by  China.  If  fair-minded  men  can  reach  a  conclusion.  For 
China  should  recklessly  permit  western  interfer-  ™a"y  years  far-sighted  leaders  in  that  Empire 
ence,  as  Korea  did,  Japan's  position  would  be  *>aje  recognized  the  truth  that  the  only  possible 
greatly  prejudiced.  To  safeguard  her  position  safety  for  both  Japan  and  China  in  developing 
in  the  Far  East,  Japan  has  had  to  fight  two  ex-  ^l>«»r  civilization  free  from  the  dominance  of  the 
pensive  wars,  both  of  which  would  have  been  aggressive  white  man  lies  in  their  standing  to- 
unnecessary  had  China  been  able  to  protect  her-  ^*jj?"*  /  "  *  r  .  u  ^j  r 
self  from  western  aggression.  Japan  now  sees  ^he  brunt  of  stemming  the  tide  of  European 
no  way  out  of  perpetual  war  preparation  and  aggression  fell  upon  Japan  and  she  did  the  work 
intermittent  conflict  unless  she  insists  on  China  >«  her  war  with  Russia.  That  war  should  have 
pursuing  a  certain  policy  toward  western  nations,  opened  Chinas  eyes  to  her  danger.  But  again 
which  Japan  herself  is  prepared  to  support  and  she  temporized.  The  European  war  finally  gave 
defend.  Japan  feels  that  she  and  China  must  Japan  another  great  opportunity  to  dislodge 
stand  or  fall  together.  Give  one  or  more  western  Europe  from  Eastern  Asia,  and  she  grasped  it. 
powers  supremacy  in  China  and  Japan's  doom  Even  yet,  however  China  does  not  realize  that 
v^ould  be  sealed.  It  is  the  same  conviction  that  th«  only  safety  for  herself  and  China  from  Euro- 
Lritain  entertains  with  regard  to  Belgium  and  ?«»"  aggression  lies  m  making  common  cause 
Holland.  Should  Germany  obtain  control  of  Bel-  w"*>  l»«r  valiant  little  neighbor, 
gium,  Great  Britain's  position  would  be  at  once  .  Japan  having  exhausted  every  other  resource 
menaced  and  rendered  most  insecure.  So  would  >«  trying  to  convince  China  is  now  compelled  to 
it  also  be  with  Japan  were  any  alien  power  to  resort  to  harsher  means  to  bind  the  two  peoples 
obtain  the  ascendancy  in  China.  That  China  is  together.  Hence  these  demands  which  have  but 
•o  exposed  Japan  has  not  the  least  doubt.  She  one  object,— to  unite  these  nations  m  opposing  all 
has  already  driven  out  Russia  and  Germany,  and  further  aggression  by  the  white  man. 
the  does  not  cherish  the  duty  of  having  to  drive 

out   a   third  party  or  a  combination  of  powers.  -phe    reader    will    have    noticed    that   our 

To  preclude  so  undesirable  an  eventuality  Japan  ^     .            ,   ^,  .                 ,    y 

would   enter  into  an  understanding  with  China  Quotations  of  Chmese  and  Japanese  opinion 

and  corne  to  terras,  so  that  the  world  might  know  are    from   journals   printed    in    English   and 

what   to  expect    and   abide   by   it.     But   China,  edited    by   Westerners.      In    every   case   the 

urged  by  outside  influence,  is  in  no  mood  to  trust  writer  upholds  the  Government  of  his 
TapaiL     Yet  Japan  is  determined  to  come  to  the     j^j^  j*  '-.-.u 

dedred    understanding.      The    whole    Japanese  adopted  country,  and  gives  expression  to  the 

natioo  demands  it.  views  of  the  native  population. 
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KOREA— A  TRIBUTE  TO  JAPANESE 
ADMINISTRATION 

EVEN  the  most  outspoken  of  the  critics  ccssful    wars,    the    finances   of    the   empire 

of  Japan  in  its  relations  with  China, —  necessitated   a   policy   of   retrenchment   and 

who  frequently  point  to  the  political  fate  of  the  postponement  of  certain  proposed  public 

Korea  as  indicating  what  will  happen  to  the  undertakings. 

Chinese  Empire, — are  prone  to  admit  that       A  new  educational  system  was  evolved, 

the  people  of  the  one-time  Hermit  Kingdom  displacing    a    curriculum    which    consisted 

have   profited    materially   in    the   five   years  principally  of  a  study  of  the  Chinese  classics, 

since  its  annexation  by  Japan.  There  is  now  provided  a  four-year  course 

As  an  instance  of  this  feeling  we  quote  in    the    common    schools,    a    higher-school 

the  editor  of  the  Far  Eastern  Review  (Shang-  system  of  four  years,  and  one  q>ecial  school 

hai),  who  pauses  in  the  midst  of  a  scathing  or  college.     Most  of  the  higher  grades  give 

denunciation  of  Japanese  diplomacy  to  pay  industrial  training  in  order  to  enable  gradu-  ' 

the  following  tribute  to  Japanese  adminis-  ates  to  obtain  a  livelihood.     One  hundred 

tration:  new  public  schools  were  opened  in  a  single 
year,  bringing  the  total  to  340  with  44,IX)0 

Japan   fought  two  wars  oBteniibly  to  lecurc  students.    Japanese  is  taught  as  the  national 

Korea',    irdepend.nce,    which    Jap«n    »oh>iinIy  language,  but  Korean  is  a  regular  subject  of 
guaranreed,  only  to  annex  (he  coumry  when  »h*     ^  j  **  ' 

fell  assured  fhal  (here  would  be  no  in(erference  **"?y- 
by  any  o(hcr   nation.     This  mug(  no(  be  taken  as         As  agriculture  IS  the  principal  OCCUpatUNI, 

advancing  (he  view  that  the  loss  of  independence  the  Government  directed  it»  energies  towani 
h*s  involved  any  material   losi  to  (he  Korean   improving  conditions  uid  t 
people.     Raiher  hat  there  been  a  gain.    The  cur-     ■,.„■.,_    „„j..^l;™        A 
ien^  of  the  country,  which  was  in  a  deplorable   *l"".ve    undertahngs.      A 
condition,  has  been  placed  on  a  sound  basis;  the   was     appointed     for    each     , 

legal   administratfon,   which   was   a   acoS   and   a   farms  and.  seedling  Stations  V _„, 

by-word,  has  been  reiormed  and,   if  not  perfect,    ^^  improved  seeds  and  fertiliwrt  WtSt  £h 
la   distinctly    better    than    It    used    to   b«;    while    .  <■      ^ 

necessary   public  work*  have  l>eeii  initiated   and         BJ!       ,      ,        ,  .   ,         ,  ,        ,   ,      ,         ,     \ 
in  many  insiancei  completed.  Rice  is  the  chief  article  of  food  aid  ibtt 

of  export,  and  the  authorities  cxertsd  ihar 

Korea  was  formally  annexed  by  Japan  in  efforts  to  tmproYC  rice  cultivation,  with  ifa 
August,  1910,  after  being  governed  for  some  result  that  the  production  increaMd  20  per 
years  under  a  protectorate.  It  resembles  cent,  in  the  first  two  years  after  annexatko. 
Florida  in  shape  (although  somewhat  Climatic  and  soil  conditions  in  the  •outhem 
larger),  and  juts  out  from  the  Asiatic  main-  part  of  the  peninsula  are  well  suited  to  the 
land  toward  the  southern  tip  of  the  islands  growth  of  cotton,  especially  the  Amcrion 
of  Japan.  Prior  to  the  advent  of  Japanese  species.  Under  encouragement  from  the 
direction,  the  native  population  of  approxi-  Government,  the  production  of  this  speciet 
mately  15,000,000  existed  in  apparent  con-  had  increased  sixfold  by  1912,  and  measures 
tentmcnt  under  almost  primitive  conditions,  already  adopted  indicate  that  by  1917  the 
Matters  were  growing  worse  rather  than  value  of  the  cotton  crop  will  exceed  $5,000,* 
better.  000.     It  was  worth  about  $100,000  in  1909. 

The  world  had  looked  upon  Korea  as  the  Another  aim  of  the  Government  t*  to  de- 
natural  outlet  for  Japanese  energy  and  Jap-  velop  silkworm  culture,  particularly  as  a 
anese  emigration;  and  with  that  idea  per-  means  of  affording  a  suitable  industiT  for 
haps  chiefly  in  mind  the  administrative  au-    women. 

thorities, — headed  by  the  Govern  or- General,  The  need  of  conserving  the  forests  w« 
Count  Terauch], — set  out.  immediately  after  early  recognized.  Suitable  regulations  WCR 
annexation,  to  bring  conditions  more  nearly  adopted,  planting  encouraged,  and  younc 
up  to  Japanese  standards.  The  results  of  trees  distributed.  During  dw  year  under 
their  endeavors  are  set  forth  in  what  has  been  review  nearly  9,000,000  trees  were  distrib* 
aptly  entitled  a  "Report  on  Reforms  and  uted  free  of  chaise,  and  on  Arbor  Day  OmM 
Progress  in  Chosen  (Korea)."  covering  the  than  10,000,000  tit  ¥  «  planted. 
years  1912  and  1913.  Copies  of  the  report  Those  who  rei 
have  just  reached  this  country.  the  iumitary  ei         ■ 

The  reader  is  reminded  that,  Japan  hav-   in  the  war  wim  f  , 

ing  passed  through  two  costly  ^ough  sue-  to  learn  that  in  Kot 
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demic  diseases, — chiefly  smallpox,  dysentery, 
and  cholera, — -decreased  from  1520  in  1910 
to  965  in  1912.  Where  medical  facilities 
are  poor,  qualified  physicians  are  attached  to 
police  stations.  Besides  their  official  duties 
they  extend  medicaj  aid  to  the  people  in 
general,  and  furnish  medicines  to  Korean 
patients  either  free  or  at  a  low  price.  Every 
dwelling-house  is  thoroughly  cleaned  under 
police  inspection  twice  a  year. 

Extensive  highway  improvements  have 
been  undertaken,  with  the  twofold  object  of 
facilitating  communication  and  assisting  in 
the  productive  exploitation  of  the  countr)-. 
During  the  first  three  years  of  Japanese  con-  a  kobean  cihl  dhvino  raw  cotton 

trol,      5800     miles     of     highways     were     con-         <Th«   devflopmcnt  of  an    American   species   of  collon 

stnicted    by    the   central    and    local    govern-    |ijra"nis"raii'on^in"Ko?iaT"*"'""^°'  ""'^  "*  ""  Japaneee 

To  the  single  railway  line  that  ran  the  |o^  5^^  g^j  jh^  5^3  ^f  Japan),  increasing 
entire  length  of  the  penmsula,  the  Japanese  f\^^  mileage  by  nearly  50  per  cent 
have  added  a  branch  to  each  coast  (the  Yel-  pusan,  the  terminus  of  the  trunk  line  and 
the  port  nearest  to  Japan,  has  become  the 
chief  center  of  foreign  trade,  outstripping 
Chemulpo,  the  seaport  of  Seoul.  Exports 
and  imports  have  doubled  since  1908,  Japan 
doing  twice  as  much  business  with  Korea  as 
all  other  nations  combined. 

The  Imperial  Japanese  Government  has 
allowed  $6,000,000  yearly  for  Korean  ad- 
ministration, besides  establishing  3  Donation 
Fund  of  about  $9,000,000,  the  interest  from 
which  is  expended  upon  undertakings  for 
affording  means  of  livelihood,  and  upon  edu- 
cational and  relief  works.  In  other  respects 
the  modern  administration  and  development 
A  CLASS  IN  A  KOREAN  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  of  KoTca  has  been  supported  by  the  ordinary 

rThr  iminiiior  ii  japancM.    The  schoiari  are  «udy-   revenues  and  by  public  loans,  incurred  since 
'"  ""  '""'" ""  "'  ■' '  ■"■'  """"      —  '  .n,  totaling  less  than  $15,000,000. 


THE  TRAINING  OF  SINGERS 

To  the  current  issue  of  the  M«f(Va/ C'"'"'-  as  in  the  art  of  voice  culture, — the  training 

leriy   (New  York)  Mr.  David  C,  Tay-  of  singers. 
lor  contributes  a  refreshingly  sane  and  sen-       From  a  theoretical  s.udy  of  vocal  science 

sibic    article    on    "Voice    Culture    Past    and  alone  the  subject  seems  beautifully  simple  and 

Present,"   which    can   hardly   fail   to  benefit  clear.      But    the    singer    speedily    finds    that 

every  singer,   and  every  teacher  as  well   as  knowing  how  the  vocal  organs  should  operate 

,evcry  student  of  singing,  who  will  read   it  is  one   thing,   and   making  them   operate  in 

with   open   mind,      "A  General  View  of  a  this  manner  is  something  entirely  different. 

Perplexing  Subject"  is  the  modest  sub-title  "It  is  a  curious  fact,"  Mr.  Taylor  remarks, 

under  which  Mr.  Taylor  utters  what  he  has  "that  the  whole  theoretical  groundwork  of 

to  say,   which   in  reality  amounts  to  an  en-  modern  voice  culture  has  been  laid  by  people 

lightening  analysis  of   the  greatest   problem  who    were    neither    singers    nor    musicians, 

in  the  whole  realm  of  music  to-day.    There  They  have  considered  their  special  work  to 

it  probably  no  other  specific  branch  of  ap-  consist  only  of  formulating  the  laws  of  the 

plied   esthetics   in  which   is  to  be  found  so  vocal  action.     How  these  laws  are  to  be  util- 

wide  2  diversity  of  both  theory  and  practise  izcd  in  the  training  of  voices  is  a  matter 
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which  the  theorists  have  left  entirely  to  the  not  represent  the  old  school."     Mr.  Taylor 

teachers  of  singing.     Confusion  is  the  inevit-  continues: 

able  result  of  this  division  of  responsibility."  o    r     i     •     u       •    .-^    -j            i.i-  l  j    l 

,^     ,        ^      ,,          J                   1      ^u    J          J  So  firmly  is  the  scientific  idea  established  that 

Back   of   all   modern   vocal   methods   and  ^^  ^^^  ^as  thought  to  find  in  the  old  method  any- 

practises,  and  even  back  of  their  theoretical  thing  but  a  set  of  rules  for  the  control  of  the 

groundwork,  is  the  assumption   that  the  ac-  mechanical    operations   of   the   voice.     Only   one 

tivities  of  the  vocal  organs  require  to  be  con-  conclusion  can  be  reached  by  investigation  along 

I           . ,    J         1    j^       ^    1    i_      ^i_       •  this  line.     It  would  have  to  be  admitted  that  the 

sciously  guided  and   directed  by  the  smger.  ^j^  „,asters  knw  more  about  the  science  of  voice 

After  describing  the  orthodox  system  of  train-  production  than  we  do.     But  this  is  utterly  at 

ing   in   the  management  of   the   breath,   the  variance  with  the  facts.     Almost  nothing  of  a 

vocal  cord  action,  the  "placing"  of  the  voice,  scientific  character  was  known   about  the   vocal 

1                  A  T      ^^     1  mechanism   until    the    invention   of   the    laryneo- 

and  so  on,  Mr.  Taylor  says:  ^^^^  i„   jgjj      -phe  old  masters  did  not  even 

know  that  the  voice  is  produced  by  the  pressure 

It  is  everywhere  assumed  that  the  voice  cannot  of  the  expired  breath  setting  the  vocal  cords  in 

operate  correctly  without  intelligent  direction  and  vibration.      Scientific    principles   could    not    ha%'e 

oversij;ht.     The   correct   use  of  the  voice   is   be-  formed  the  basis  of  the  old  method, 

lieved  to  depend  on  the  conscious  management  of  Yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  old  masters  had 

the  muscular  actions  of  the  vocal   organs.    .    .    .  some   way   of   imparting   the   correct   use   of   the 

Vocal    teachers    approach    their    problem    from  voice,  superior  to  the  devices  contained  in  modern 

the  practical  side.     Experience  soon  teaches  them  methods.    .    .    .    Not   only   did    they    ignore   the' 

that  technical  facility  in  the  use  of  the  voice  can  scientific    principles    of    voice    production, — the>' 

be  acquired  in  only  one  way, — by  daily  practise  even  went  further  than  this,  and  failed  to  rccog- 

in   singing  scales,   exercises,   and   vocalises.     An-  nize  any  necessity  for  the  conscious  management 

other  lesson  of  experience  is  thdt  everything  de-  of  the  voice's  activities.  .   .    . 

pends  on  how  an  exercise  is  sung,— how  the  stu-  There  is  no  question  that  the  old  masters  based 

dent   handles   his  voice   in   practising.     There   is  their  course  of  instruction  on  the  natural  use  of 

some  one  way  of  singing  which  is  favorable  to  the  voice.     They  built  up  on  that,  and  led  from 

the  development  of  the  voice.   .   .  .   But  there  are  natural  singing  to  the  perfect  technical  command 

a  vast  number  of  vocal  students  who  experience  of  all  the  vocal  resources.  .  .  .  The  modern  idea 

great   difficulty   in   finding  out   how   to   influence  is  to  discard  natural  singing  as  inherently  incor- 

their  voices  in  the  correct  way.  .   .   .  rect,  and  to  substitute  for  it  an  artificial  manner 

How  can  the  vocal   organs  be  brought  under  of  managing  the  vocal  organs.    This  is  the  direct 

the   subjection   of  the  will   and   made  to   act  in  opposite  of  the  old  system,  which  followed  the 

the  manner  conducive  to  progress?     For  a  solu-  plan  of  refining  and  developing  the  natural  man- 

tion  of  the  problem  they  feel  that  they  are  limited  ner  of  singing, 
to  an  application  of  the  doctrines  of  vocal  science. 

What  they  really  desire  is  a  means  of  inculcating  Nature's  provision  for  the  guidance  of  the 

a  certain  manner  of  «nging-a  mode  of  vocal  j         ,             j                 j^  ^^  ^         .^  ^^,^  ^^ 

utterance   which   experience   has   shown   them   to  ^                         ».                  vi_''         / 

be  correct.    The  only  current  conception  of  this  and  the  writer  points  out  that  this  is  a  tact 

manner  of  handling  the  voice  is  that  it  consists  of  such  obvious  truth  that  its  bearing  on  the 

of  some  particular  management  of  breath,  laryn-  scheme  of  voice  culture  may  easily  be  over- 

geal  action,  and  resonance.     But  the  insufficiency  (qqU^j 
of  the  scientific  method  to  instruct  the  student  on 

the  vital  point  of  tone  production  is  a  matter  of  __-                .                                •          r    .                / 

common    knowledge.      If    the    scientific    doctrine  ^e    can    sing   tones    expressive    of    joy    or   of 


tem.     iJut  tnis  is  rar  rrom  tne  case.     r.xaciiy  me   ;;,/..    V, » J       i i       ~J 

same  course  of  instruction  in  breathing,  register  Thjs  is  Nature  s  mode  of  vocal  guid; 

formation,  and  tone  placement  puts  some  voices  .^^^.  <»?«  production  of  v«:a    tones  of  any  kind, 

in  the  position  to  profit  by  further  technical  study.  ^^P    desired    sounds    are    first    conceived    in    the 

and  leaves  others  little  better  off  than  when  they  ™'".^»    ^  message   is   instantly  carried   from  the 

began.     The  vocal  problem  thus  interposes  itself  brain  to  the  muscles  of  the  vocal  organs,  instmct- 

as  a  barrier  to  the  progress  of  countless  ambitious  >"g  <bem  what  movements  are  necessary  to  pro- 

students  ^^*          tones  demanded  by  the  ear.     There  it 

an   instinct  by   which   the   muscles  concerned   ui 

T        .           ^               ^          %'.' ^u-  ,..^:«-of  voice  production  are  guided,  but  this  instinct  is 

In  view  of  present  conditions,  the  writer  ^^  ^/^^^j^^g  ^^^  us  to  fathim.  .  .  . 

thinks  It  no  wonder  that  the  minds  of  vocal-  xhi's  is  the  psychological  law  of  vocal  manaite' 

ists    are    frequentlv    turned    toward    the   old  ment.    In  its  practical  bearing  on  the  training  of 

Italian  method.     For,  during  the  life  of  the  the  voice  it  is  really  of  vastly  more  imponanee 

^1 J    ^.  ^«.««,     ^«.,^v.i,r    o,^ooU:r^/r    f,•/^r»    nKoiif  than  thc  physiological   and  acoustic  laws  of  the 

?lL'-'^?S^r^T^^'^    speaking    from    about  ^^,  ^^.^J  ^^»  ^^^^  p^y^,^^,^^.^^,  p^.^^^^ 

1600  to  1855,  there  was  no  uncertainty  about  ^^it  voice  should  have  been  so  completely  iporcd 

vocal  training.      Many  modern  teachers  as-  by  the  vocal  scientists  is  easily  seen.     Soendfie 

sert  that  thev  follow  the  old  Italian  svstem,  investigation  has  been  carried  on  only  by  thro* 

but  "any  teacher  whose  method  deals  with  ^^^  ^  VT^'^^:^^!'^aZ 

breathing,  tone  placement,  the  singer  s  sensa-  psychological  laws  of  muscaUr  eontrot  hare  laii 

tlons,  the  expansion  of  the  throat,  etc.,  does  outside  their  province.  .  •  • 
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Uoder  the  modem  idea  the  main  purpose  of 
every  study  is  to  enable  the  student  to  bring  the 
nrill  power  to  beat  directly  on  the  mechanical 
operations  of  (he  vocal  organs.  There  is  no  time 
at  which  the  attention  of  both  teacher  and  pupil 
ia  not  turned,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  working  of 
the  pupil's  throat  and  bis  management  of  the 
breath.  In  the  older  system  nothing  of  the  kind 
was  ever  thought  of.  Attention  was  devoted 
solely  to  the  musical  and  esthetic  aspects  of  the 
pupil's  singing.  Pure  and  beautiful  lone  was  the 
one  criterion  of  correctness.  This  was  aimed  at 
directly,  and  the  vocal  action  by  which  it  wag 
attained  was  of  no  interest. 

One  of  the  doctrines  of  the  old  masters 
was  that  the  training  of  the  ear  is  of  fully 
as  much  importance  in  the  singer's  education 
as  the  training  of  the  voice.  Why  the  old 
Italian  method  should  ever  have  heen  aban- 
doned is  a  baffling  question.  Pointing  out 
the  two  weak  points  in  the  scientific  system : 
that  it  sets  out  to  do  something  which  is  al- 
ready done  by  Nature  in  a  thoroughly  satis- 
factory manner,  and  that  "even  if  the  con- 
scious  management  of  the  voice  were  both 


possible  and  necessary,  vocal  science  in  its 
present  state  docs  not  meet  the  requirement," 
Mr.  Taylor  thinks  that  the  demand  for  a 
revival  of  the  old  Italian  method,  already 
beard  among  vocal  teachers,  will  take  on  a 
new  force  when  its  principles  are  once  def- 
initely established. 


'olut 


.    (a: 


that 


But  so  sweeping  a  c< 
the  entire  edifice  of  vocal  science  will  ultimately 
be  abandoned)  is  hardly  to  be  expected.  Much 
valuable  information  has  been  brought  to  light 
by  the  scientific  investigation  of  the  past  sixty 
years.  Voice  culture  will  without  doubt  be  the 
richer  for  this  new  knowledge,  so  soon  as  it  is 
digested  and  brought  into  form  available  for 
practical  use.  Some  way  may  be  found  for  util- 
izing scientific  knowledge,  without  involving  the 
conscious  direction  of  the  vocal  organs.  A  com- 
bination of  the  two  systems,  scientific  and  in- 
stinctive, may  then  be  found  to  contain  the  most 
hopeful  elements  of  a  happy  solution.  When  that 
has  been  reached  we  may  be  justified  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  old  glories  of  the  art  of  bel 
canto  will  be  revived,  and  that  methods  of  in- 
struction will  rival  and  even  surpass  the  system 
of  the  old  masters. 


THE  CHILDREN   OF  "STREETLAND' 


WHAT  of  the  children  of  "Strectland" ? 
There  are  eleven  million  city  children 
entrusted  to  us  "for  keeps,"  eleven  million 
c:hildren  in  America  who  to  a  certain  extent 
mtist  find  play  or  work  in  the  city  streets. 
How  shall  we  help  these  children  to  health 
of  mind  and  body  and  protect  them  from 
the  danger  and  vice  that  slinks  along  the 
public  highways  of  our  cities?  These  ques- 
tions are  asked  and  answered  in  "Street- 
land,"  a  book  written  by  Philip  Davis,  editor 
of  The  Field  of  Social  Service,  director  of 
Civic  Service  House,  Boston,  and  formerly 
Supervisor  of  Licensed  Minors  in  the  Boston 
Public  Schools. 

While  Mr.  Davis'  book  is  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  problems  of  the  street  chil- 
dren of  Boston,  the  principles  he  advocates 
and  the  remedies  he  suggests  as  alleviations 
of  the  evils  of  our  ovcr<rowded  districts  will 
apply  to  any  and  all  cities.  He  takes  the 
North  End  of  Boston  as  a  typical  congested 
district  This  part  of  Boston,  known  as 
Little  Italy,  was  once  the  farm  of  one  Wil- 
liain  Copp.  The  cowpaths  of  the  old  farm 
have  become  the  famous  crooked  streets  of 
tbe  North  End.  The  population  of  that 
part  of  Boston  is  34,000,  and  the  section  is 
B  fearfully  congested  that  in  some  blocks 
tbe  density  of  population  reaches  the  ap- 
palliiiE  ficure  of  880  per  acre,  and  the  aver- 
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age  of  twenty  persons  to  each  dwelling.  The  ton's  North  End  and  the  East  Side  in  New 
children  are  forced  by  sheer  lack  of  dwell-  York,  if  we  do  not  quickly  and  efficiently  take 
ing  space  practically  to  live  in  the  street.    It  the  streets  in  hand  and  look  after  the  chil- 
is their  work-room,   their  playground,   and  dren  who  make  their  home  in  them, 
there  they  must  learn  the  lessons  in  life  that 
shall   serve   as  the  basis  of  their  characters.       Every  city  should  have  a  comprehensive  syt- 

A  brief  word-picture  of  the  Little  Italy  of  J*"™  «^  P"^'»?  *"^  private  recreation  supervised 
T>     ^  -11  '^   ^        ^  /     ^u  J*-.*  by  a   recreation  board  with  a  superintendent  m 

Boston  will  serve  to  set  forth  conditions:       ^^^^g^      Such  a  board  should  utilize  all  parks, 

playgrounds,   playfields,   schoolhouses,    and    even 

Visualize  a  maze  of  crooked  streets  that  wind  streets,  for  recreation  purposes  to  meet  the  de- 

aimlessly    nowhere    in    particular.      From    these  mands  of  every  element  in  the  community.    Such 

streets,  alleys  break  away  at  unexpected  places, —  a  board  should  exercise  strict  censorship  over  all 

alleys  that  lead  to  old-world  courts  squalid  and  places   of    amusement,   such   as   moving-picturesi 

colorful.      Out    of    these    courts    emerge    patient  burlesque    shows,    dance-halls,    and    poolrooms. 

women  clad  in  the  everlasting  black  dresses  of  Without  discouraging  any  legitimate  form  of  pri- 

the   alien   women   in   America,  bearing  sad-eyed  vate  recreation,  it  should  insist  on  strict  enforce- 

bambinos  in  their  shawls.    The  pavements  of  the  ment  of  laws   and   regulations  controlling  com* 

streets  and  alleys  swarm  with  men,  women,  and  mercialized  amusement 
children.     The   men   saunter   idly  up   and  down 

clad  in  coarse,  ill-fitting  clothing  that  gives  the  '     rp.       i.*    j       /    •          m       j  i*                     ^i.  ^ 

impression  of  being  hot  and  uncomfortable.    The  ^  "^^  *^>"a    ot   juvenile    delinquency    that 

children  are  gay  in  cheap  finery  or  filthy  rags,  Comes  from  the  ranks  of  street  children  Mr. 

but  rags  or  gauds,  everyone  is  cheerful  in  Little  Davis  finds  to  have  primarily  come  from  scek- 

Italy.     Here  and  there  a  picturesque  granddam,  -         f^^    and    adventure.      The    restriction 

who    still    clings    to    her    peasant   costume   of    a  .   **        ,                -^          i          •     ^»     ^     •       • 

flowered   silk   head-dress,    folded    kerchief,    and  imposed     on     the     play     instinct     is     in     a 

voluminous  skirts,  watches  the  children  at  play  measure  responsible  for  trespassing  and  minor 

and  cautions  them  with  rollings  of  liquid  vowels,  law-breaking.      He  asks  us  to  consider  the 

In  North  Square,  the  heart  of  the  North  End,  "night-childrcn,"  the  newsies,  the  messengers, 

the  children   swarm   around  curious  little  shops   .1    **.  •!      /     j  l  j 

that  face  the  square,  where  the  unfamiliar  eat-  ^^  juvenile  food  scavengers,  beggars,  and 
ables  from  "sunny  Italy"  are  displayed.  Here  petty  thieves  who  live  m  our  aty  Streets  after 
are  the  bakeries  with  yard-long  loaves  of  bread  darkness  has  fallen.  If  their  parents  will 
hangjnj;  in  the  windows  and  bread  twitted  and  ^^^  ^r  cannot  care  for  them  and   restrain 

baked  in  huge  braids.    On  the  sidewalks  are  the    .1 ^1  ^       ^%^  •-.•^  *.  j 

vegetable  merchants  and  the  fish-markets,  where   ^'^^  ^"«  authorities  must  do  80. 
you  can  buy  succulent  salad  vegetables  and  baby 

octopuses  if  you  have  a  taste  for  that  dainty ;  and  Night  life  militates  against  children's  heahk 
over  all  hangs  a  spicy  smell  of  garlic  Beyond,  and  growth  to  a  greater  extent  than  has  been 
where  the  square  widens,  stands  the  Hotel  Pa-  realized.  Over-stimulatioii,  in  place  of  rest  and 
lermo,  w.ith  its  curious  stained-glass  windows  sleep  which  growing  children  need,  tends  to 
and  carved  cornices.  Farther  on  are  the  Italian  undermine  even  the  strongest  oonstitutiooc  Ic 
banks,  their  windows  filled  with  heaps  of  gold  needs  no  physiologist  to  perceive  that  the  ravages 
and  bank-notes,  and  on  a  corner  is  an  Italian  of  night  life  help  materially  to  reduce  measort- 
book-shop  where  the  street  boys  can  buy  Italian  ments  of  weight,  height,  and  chest,  and  to  weakca 
dime  novels  as  thrilling  as  our  own  tales  of  Jesse  heart,  lungs,  and  eyes.  .  .  .  Moreover,  their 
James.  education  suffers.     Children   who   are  out  WMil 

When  you  reach  the  comer  of  Salem  Street  midnight  must  report  at  school  the  next  momniii 
and  enter  the  Yiddish  quarter  the  atmosphere  although  tired  and  mentally  dull.  Night  life  de> 
changes.  Swarms  of  children  crowd  the  streets,  stroys  the  habits  of  industry, — loitering  and  loal* 
but  most  of  them  are  busy.  Many  children  ing  becomes  rooted  into  a  habiL 
assist  their  parents  in  the  shops :^  others  peddle  Chicago,  always  true  to  its  motto  "I  Will," 
papers,  candy,  shoestrings, — anything  to  make  a  the  first  of  the  leading  cities  to  appoint  a 
penny, — and  importune  the  passerby  nasally  in  of  policewomen  to  keep  young  folk  off  the 
imitation  of  their  elders.  In  North  Square  one  late  at  night  Thus  the  police  matron,  or 
asked  the  question:  What  shall  we  do  for  the  mother,  is  here  at  last  Her  arrival  marks  iht 
child  who  plays  in  the  street?  In  Salens  Street  first  important  step  in  the  working  out  of  a  iff* 
one  wonders  what  we  can  do  for  the  child  who  tem  of  street  supervision  of  child  life. 
must  work  there. 

So  within  the  confines  of  the  North  End,  di-        g^  n  •     •        /^  a    ---^        j 

vided,  but  in  juxtaposition,  you  find  the  two  great  ^^eat  JJntain,  Liermany,  Austria,  aofl 
problems  of  **Streetland,"  play  and  work.  In  France  have  in  the  past  two  accade%  Mr. 
•^Little  Italy,"  the  juncf ul  strains  of  "II  Trova-  Davis  writes,  instituted  inquiries  into  tfce 
tore,"  idleness,  garlic,  bambinoj  and  blessed  ^xnis  of  work  done  by  children  in  the  StfCCll 
dirtiness;   and  close  at  hand  m  Salem  Street,  a,.,,  i^j*  «^       11  1^^ 

frenzy  for  work,— the  flux  of  the  intake  of  com-  W">ch  have  resulted  in  '^^^'^^^^^TVflf 
mercialism.  industrial  code  of  Gen    iny,  tor   instuMTi 

does  not  permit       id        iinder  fourteen  ti 

Mr.  Davis  asks  us  to  consider  the  kind  of  peddle  or  offer  goc  i  ile»  and  ft  loiiiii 

men  and  women  we  shall  have  growing  up  in  children  under  tv  deliver  foods  of 

America  from  environments  like  that  of  Bos-  run  errands  o  br  dieur 
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Our   own  census  of   1910  revealed  the  fact  over,  the  rush  and  excitement  of  street  work  are 

that    we    have    in    this   country    nearly    two  ijlje'y   '«   materially   affect   the    nervous   system 

.,,.          ,  ..J           e  ^              .   ^    "^                  e  These  dangers  should  receive  the  immediate  and 

million  children  of  ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age  ^^rnest  attention  of  every  enlightened  community. 

at  work,  and  these  figures  are  considered  to  Neither  can  the  State  afford  to  ignore  them, 

underestimate  the  true  number.     We  must  r   i      j 

consider   the  conditions  under  which   these  After  a  thorough  exposition  of  the  dangers 

children  work  if  we  see  our  plain  duty.  *at  wait  for  the  children  of  the  streets,  Mr. 

Davis    outlines    programs    for    their    super- 

Thc  dangers  in  street  occupations  to  the  heahh;  vision   that   include   the  enactment  of  street 

education    and  morals  of  children  have  not  re-  legislation,    neighborhood    interest   and   vigi- 

ceived  sufficient  attention.    .    .    .    We  need  to  be  ,  *=*             ,  .       i*=*    ^                      ,,.                      , 

reminded  that  the  street  work  engages  children  la^ce,  and  in  the  future,  intelligent  city  plan- 

at  the  most  critical  period  of  life,  adolescence,  ning  that  will  do  away  with  the  savage  en- 
All  physical  and  mental  processes  are  accelerated  vironment  that  **makes  many  city  children 
during  these  years.    Special  tendencies  arc  mani-  IJ^^lg  savaces  " 

fested  in  both  sexes.  Tubercular  disorders,  in-  «^,  .  ^^  *,  ,  .  i_  i  •  sx.  j 
ternal  diseases,  and  peculiar  disturbances  of  the  ^  ^is  useful  and  inspiring  book  is  ottered 
nervous  system  are  likely  to  arise  during  these  to  the  public  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be 
years  of  premature  toil.  The  hurry  in  which  a  widely  read  and  stimulate  a  general  move- 
street  worker  cats  his  lunch  and  the  unwhole-  ^^^^  ^^  provide  a  happier  and  a  saier  en- 
someness  and  inadequacy  or  the  rood  cannot  but  T  x  ^u  i'..ii  i  "c^ 
undermine  his  digestive  system.  Any  child  who  vironment  for  the  httle  people  m  Street- 
has  no  time  to  play  is  too  busy  to  grow.     More-  land.    ^ 


HOME  RULE  FOR  AMERICAN  CITIES 
FR#M  THE  NEW  YfiRK  VIEWPOINT 

AT  the  moment  when  New  York  State's  was    so    effective    there    that   its    new-hewn 

Constitutional     Convention,     or     that  form    has    been    copied    the    country    over, 

part   of   it,    at   least,   composing   the   Cities  "How  does  it  work?"  he  asks.     "Can  it  do 

Committee,  is  wrestling  at  Albany  with  the  for  the  larger  cities  what  it  seems  to  be  doing 

important  question  whether  the  new  Consti-  for  the  smaller?'* 
tution  shall  grant  to  the  municipalities  of 

the  State  any  larger  powers  of  self-govern-      The  answer,  so  far  as  the  big  city  is  concerned, 

mcnt  than  they  now  have,  the  Yale  Review  is  "No!"    Taking  first  the  case  of  New  York,  as 

makes  a  helpful  contribution  to  the  discussion  ^^«  ^^^rtmt  of  the  big  cities  one  may' work  back 

t        \  r  •        ^1  1   «  1  1  among  the  others.     It  will  be  enough  to  picture 

m   the  shape  of  an  eminently  readable   and  ^^e  task  that  would  confront  the  first  New  York 

good-humored    as    well    as    wise    article    on  "commission."   .   .   .   A  city  of  nearly  six  million 

"Home  Rule  for  American  Cities,"  by  Mr.  people  awaits  their  administration.    A  net  funded 

Henry  H.  Curran.     Mr.  Curran  is  a  mem-  ^c^t  of  almost  a  billion  dollars  provides  the  ini- 

t  e  ^t      -n       j/Aij  rvT        v^  1-  tial  impost,  and  they  discover  that  it  costs  nearly 

bcr  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  New  York  ,^^  ^^^^^^^  ^j„j/„  j^„^„  ^  ^^^^  ,^  ^^„  ^1^^ 

City,    and    chairman    of    its    Committee    of  town.     There  are  20,000  school-teachers  on  the 

Finance.     He  is  one  of  the  aldermen  of  the  pay-rolls,  to  care  for  the  800,000  pupils;   11,000 

new  type,  who,  in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  policemen,  5,000  firemen,  and  3,000  street-cleaners 

1  V    i-i-     .1      .V    •         ^'^^4,     ^o:,,-  add  their  quotas.     In  all,  there  are  some  80,000 

have    rehabilitated     their    ancient    omce, —  ^^„  ,„  .  ,„^^.„  .^  u-  .nl»«>»<>,i  k,,  ♦!,-  fi,r-  *^r« 

,.  ri  1/  men  and  women  to  be  managed  by  the  iive  com- 

which    by    reason    of    the    growth    of    petty  missioners.     They    find    they    have    taken    over 

abuses  and  general  incompetence  on  the  part  twenty-nine  city  departments,  each  of  which  was 

of  its  incumbents  had  sunk  so  low  as  to  in-  formerly    administered    by    a    commissioner    or 

vitc     abolishment,— who     have     completely  ^^"^/PP^^"]^^^ 

t  JLXT        xriT>        j/Aii  ceeded  not  only  the  mayor,  but  all  his  commis- 

transformed  the  New  York  Board  of  Alder-  sioners.      Police,    fire,    health,    education,    parks, 

men  from  "a  collection  of  curious  little  local  docks,  street-cleaning,  water-supply,  bridges,  li- 

potentates"   into   a  genuine  legislature   bent  censes,— these  and  a  score  more  of  subjects  have 

on  constructive  work  in  the  public  interest.  f^"«"  ^*?  '^^T""'"^.    n''!.%S''!»,X/,UnT 

-,      ^  i_      •       !_•  '1         •  i_  ing  duties  of  the  comptroller  they  have  also  in- 

Mr.  Curran  begins  his  article  with  a  con-  herited,  as  well  as  the  paving,  building,  sewer- 

sideration  of  the  "commission"  form  of  city  age,  and  other  tasks  of  the  five  borough  presi- 

govemmcnt,    which    came    into    being    as    a  dents.  Even  the  diverse  duties  of  the  chamberlain 

direct  result  of  the  hurricane  of   1900  that  ^?\  the  coroners  have  entered  the  concentrated 

,     it.._       ^r-ii       .  J       u'l.  circle.     Finally,  the  five  new  commissioners  have 

wrecked  the  aty  of  Galveston,  and  which  completely  absorbed  the  two  deliberative  boards 

^Streethiid.      By    Fhilip    •arii.     Imall,    Mtyntrd.  •/  ^^^  city,-the  B#ard  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 

Ifl  p^^  ill.    %xjti,  ti«nraent  ftnd  the  mmzxm,  v  Aldermen.   .    .    . 
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There  are  326  square  miles  of  area  and  577  houses  at  Hicks  Lake.     These  are  some  of  the 
miles  of  water-front  in  New  York.    This  urban  prerogatives  that  legislatures  have  said  could  not 
monster  has  already  become  the  greatest  seaport  be  trusted  to  the  people  of  the  cities^ 
and  manufacturing  city  in  the  world,  by  actual 

count  of  tonnage  and  goods.  .  .  .  Her  assessed  But  in  rcccnt  years  the  larger  American 
real  estate  value  is  $8,049,859,912;  her  humblest  cities,  as  well  as  many  smaller  ones  also,  have 

citizen  shares  an  empire  whose  cost  or  govern-         j  . j  "^  .  .        ^i i   ^^ 

ment  is  six  dollars  a  second.  So  much  fo?  a  cer-  "^^^e  rapid  progress  m  proving  themselves 
tain  overpowering  immensity  that  has  come  to  perfectly  capable  of  self-government.  In 
this  child  of  a  new  continent.  Five  men  will  New  York  itself,  the  largest  of  the  Cities  and 
do  well  to  administer  a  corner  of  any  such  perhaps  the  most  difficult  of  self-govemment, 
°'"^'"'  the  writer  says,  this  renaissance  has  made  the 

In  addition  to  the  incident  of  size,  there  most  spectacular  strides.  Since  1902,  when 
is  the  condition  of  a  bewilderingly  mixed  the  aty  emerged  from  the  mire  of  a  four- 
and  miscellaneous  population,  including  year  saUirnalia  of  incompetence  and  ror- 
every  nationality,  race,  religion,  prejudice,  ruption,  an  ever-broadening  advance  has 
and  precedent.  According  to  the  last  census  ofen  made  m  administrative  industry  and 
78  per  cent,  of  all  the  people  in  New  York  efficiency,  until  to-day  it  may  safely  be  said 
City  were  whites  of  foreign  birth  or  parent-  that  New  York  is  at  this  moment  better 
age,  and  40  per  cent,  of  the  whole  were  governed  than  at  any  time  smcfc  Governor 
actually  foreign-born.  NicoUs  gave  the  city  its  first  charter,  in  1665. 

Even  the  long-derided  Board  of  Aldermen 

Cheek  by  jowl,  elbow  to  elbow,  the  nations  and  has  finally  come  into  its  own,  and  to  those 

t^rtor:ix?^^.:.^?^^  l^:'X^^.  t  w^o  know  *«  tow„  nothing  could  be  more 

termarry,  and  blend.     Intense  must  be  the  task  indicative  of  the  change  that  has  comc  over 

and  desperate  the  eflFort  of  him  who  would  essay  it."     Mr.  Curran's  account  of  thb  rehabili- 

to  govern  well  here.    For  nowhere  more  than  in  Nation  of  the  aldermanic  body,  in  whidl  he 

!!!»T.?rU,U:nfS'u^^?VX"::'i;;rof  himself  had  no  inconsiderable  part,  »  p«w 
the  governed,— "of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  ticularly  interesting. 

for  the  people*' J  and  what  a  people  it  is,  to  hitch  The  aldermanic  office  in  New  York 
to  five  commissioners  by  three  prepositions!  touched  low-water  mark  in  1884,  when  Jake 

rJ^roS^' ^&TT^7'^l  bl2.*br«rn  Sharp  bought  a  franchi«  for  the  running  jrf 
need  first  is  a  little  Home  Rule,— a  household  cahlc  cars  in  Broadway,  from  Fourteenth 
remedy,  as  old  as  the  hills,  but  ever  denied  to  Street  to  the  Battery,  at  the  rate  of  $20,000 
American  cities.  an    alderman.      Thereafter,    each    ensuing 

Calling  to  mind  that,  from  the  earliest  legislature  vied  .with  ite  predecessors  in 
days,  American  cities  have  been  "the  foot-  curtailing  the  powers  of  the  aldermen  unttt 
ball  of  capricious  legislatures,"  Mr.  Curran  *««  ^as  left  only  a  job-lot  of  petty  duties, 
instances  a  few  typical  examples  of  legis-  —  .\  strange  assortment  of  executive,  ju- 
lative  intervention  in  purely  local  affairs.        4*°^!'  f"^  unclassified  functions  of  LiUipu- 

tion  calibre  that  left  neither  time  nor  taste 

In  1870,  out  of  808  bills  passed  at  Albany,  212  for  the  exacting  work  of  a  city's  legislature.*' 
were  special  bills  relating  to  cities.    In  1914,  out 

of  some  1200  bills  introduced,  525  related  to  local  For  twenty  years  there  has  been  in  eadi  board 
communities;  of  these,  217  aflFected  New  York  a  hard-hitting  minority  that  incessantly  cast  ilt 
City  alone.  Not  an  angle  or  phase  of  local  city  negative  votes  against  this  order  of  things.  la 
life  has  escaped  the  attention  of  the  Solons.  *'The  the  present  board,  however,  a  majority  had 
People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  finally  fallen  heir  to  the  ideas  of  the  old  rninori* 
Senate  and  Assembly,"  have  "enacted"  that  Port-  ties.  The  personnel  of  this  majority  boded  ill  li 
Chester  may  borrow  money  to  repair  a  firehouse,  the  old  regime.  With  no  one  or  two  or  tlircc 
that  village  trustees  may  not  sprinkle  village  men  looming  above  the  rest,  these  1914  aldcrmci^ 
streets,  that  Saratoga  Springs  may  license  do^s,  by  a  common  instinct,  set  to  work  to  change  iht 
and  that  Patrolman  Campbell,  who  had  been  dis-  whole  course  of  the  aldermanic  orbit  They  lunrf 
missed  from  the  New  York  police  force  some  succeeded.  One  by  one  the  licensing  functioi 
years  before  for  "shooting  craps"  on  post,  might  have  been  swept  out  of  the  legislatiYe  house  and 
be  reinstated.  The  Massachusetts  lawmakers  into  the  executive  offices  where  they  belong.  The 
have  served  their  State  by  enacting  that  Beverly  question  of  "favors,"  whidi  permeates  Amcrieia 
may  re-locate  a  draw  in  the  Essex  bridge,  that  government, — as  it  does  all  human  natare,'«-rig|ht 
Boston  may  change  the  name  of  the  Penitent  Fe-  up  to  the  seats  of  the  mighty,  was  put  definiiely 
male  Refuge,  and  that  under  certain  conditions  in  its  place.  In  nolioe  matters  the  door  it 
the   good   people   of   Edgartown   may  take   eels  entirely,  and  tl  one  ol    lie  reeeiiC  cT 

from  their  oyster-pond.    The  Virginia  represent-  that  have  brm     «        poUee  f^-F  Mew  York 
ative  now  votes  that  R.  H.  Atkerson  may  erect  to  a  point  of        '-v^vif  >  ficienqf  duit  b  m 

a  wharf  on  Chuckatuck  Creek    In  M^sConsin  the  inspiration  to         wlKilft  •erriea.    b  adNT 

dome  of  the  State  capitol  looks  down  upon  the  spheres,  the  i      la  of  t^  .n&cr  Ahi  At     J 

giving  of  legislative  pcsauasion  to  maintain  bath-  potency  of  the  ra  kcM  flMlli  dM    ij 
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tett  .  •  .  The  rules  of  the  board  were  liberal-  If,  on  top  of  this  civic  renaissance,  the  great 
ized.  .  .  .  The  committees  were  reduced  in  American  cities  are  still  to  be  ruled  from  State 
number  and  rearranged  in  function,  so  that  every  capitols  as  domestic  colonies,  and  with  patent- 
one  of  the  seventy-three  aldermen  now  has  re-  medicine  "commissions"  suddenly  superimposed, 
sponsible  committee  work  to  perform.  In  this,  as  to  boot,  there  may  well  be  cause  for  concern.  The 
in  many  other  things,  the  legislators  at  Albany  restoration  of  a  local  legislature  to  New  York 
and  Washington  have  something  to  learn  in  New  City,  in  the  rehabilitation  of  its  Board  of  Alder- 
York,  men,  is  a  case  in  point.  This  board  has  proven 
These  house-cleaning  matters  were  settled  with  a  balance-wheel  of  peculiar  value.  .  .  .  Besides 
a  speed  that  caused  the  rail-birds  of  City  Hall  to  thus  serving  as  a  check  upon  the  city's  business 
rub  their  eyes  with  wonder.  It  is  not  to  be  sup-  administration,  the  aldermen  are  supreme, — sub- 
posed  that  they  were  settled  without  a  fight;  but  ject  only  to  the  mayor's  suspensive  veto, — in  the 
they  were  settled.  By  April,  1914,  the  board  was  field  of  ordinance-making.  Legislation  that  lays 
ready  for  i:s  constructive  work,  and  from  that  down  rules  of  conduct,  as  distinguished  from  that 
time  to  the  present  there  has  been  a  steady  stream  which  spends  or  taxes,  is  the  province  of  the 
of  well-considered  and  long-overdue  legislation  aldermen, 
making  its  way  to  the  statute-books  of  the  cit>'. 
.  .  .   New  York's  circle  of  competent  self-govern-  More    and    more    of    this    kind    of    local 

drgov-lt't'ha^bLrc?^^^^^^^  ^-^^^T-     becomes     necessary     with     the 

and  alert  electorate  will  not  allow  the  hands  of  growth  of  the  cities  and  the  perplexinfe.  inter- 
thc  clock  to  be  turned  back.  weavings  that  follow  every  new   Invention, 


THE  "NATION"  CELEBRATES  ITS 

JUBILEE 

WITH  its  issue  for  July  8  the  Nation  of  prosperity,  is  cause  for  congratulation  to 

(New  York)  completed  fifty  years  of  ail  who  value  the  things  of  the  mind, 
continuous  publication  as  the  weekly  "moni-       That  it  still  perpetuates  the  impress  of  its 

tor  and  mouthpiece  of  intellectual  America,"  departed  founder  testifies  to  a  new  genera- 

and  it  fittingly  observed  the  occasion  by  pub-  tion  of  readers  who  knew  him  not  (even  the 

lishing   a   special   number   of   extraordinary  present  editor  did  not  know  him)  something 

interest  and  value.     Besides  the  usual  fea-  of  the  remarkable  quality  of  the  man.    E.  L. 

tures,    this   number    contains   a    remarkable  Godkin  was  an  Englishman,  born  in  Ireland 

group  of  articles,  chiefly  reminiscent  and  his-  in  1831,  the  son  of  a  Presbyterian  minister, 

torical,  concerning  the  Nation,  its  founder,  who  later  became  a  journalist.     He  came  to 

Edwin  Lawrence  Godkin,  and  his  early  as-  America  in  1856.    Mr.  Henry  Holt,  veteran 

sociates,  by  Lord  Bryce,  Henry  James,  A.  V.  publisher,  in  a  charming  paper  of  recoUec- 

Dicey,  Judge  Charles  C.  Nott,  Arthur  G.  tions    which    he    calls    "A    Young    Man's 

Sedgwick,  William  C.  Brownell,   Professor  Oracle,"  says  of  Godkin: 
Basil  L.  Gildersleeve,  Gustav  Pollak,  Henry 

Holt,  George  Haven  Putnam,  William  Ros-  „I^  "  ^cry  doubtful  whether  any  journalist  but 

-T^v  1  _.!    -^  Horace  Oreeley  ever  had  so  enthusiastic  a  group 

^^.      ,t^'^^;.^,  ,^  ^^'^  ,1  .     t^.      ,  o^    such    adoring    followers    as    Godkin's.      His 

As  Mr.  Pollak  truthfully  avers  in  his  de-  group  never  was  as  large  a  percentage  of  the 

lightful  paper  on  "The  Nation  and  Its  Con-  public  as  Greeley's,  and  of  course  was  a  different 
tributors,"   "Few  periodicals  in   the  history  *«*  of  people,  from  the  opposite  pole.    How  he 

X  •  I- «1»:^    ri  -»  4.U     xr-*-'^-    4.^   did  make  the  Philistines  squirm,   and  how  they 

of  journalism  can  claim,  like  the  Nation,  to   jjj  ^^^^  ^j^j     g^^  „^  ^j\^^  ;,^  ^^  ,j^^  y^^^ 

have  preserved  their  original  features  essen-  begun  to  have  the  authority  among  educated 
tially  unchanged   during  fifty  years  of  con-  people  that  he  had.     I  doubt  if  any  editor  of 

tinuous  existence.   The  Nation  of  the  present  ^"y  ,^*'"«  ^^^  ^^^  ^*  J""^!*-  •  /  •      ,. 

J .««„    o«f-l„    ^k»11^»/*^   ,^^^^^:^r.^    ^rUU       This  country   has   had   no  journalist  to  equal 

day   may  safely  challenge  comparison  with  (.^j^j^^     ^^,4    p^^^^U^    ^^^    ^    journalist. 

the  number  which,  on  July  6,  1865,  was  America  did  not  produce  him  to  the  same  extent 
issued  by  Edwin  Lawrence  Godkin,  as  editor-  that  it  produced  Carl  Schurz:  for  Godkin  de- 
in-chicf,   and  Wendell  Phillips  Garrison,  as  veloped   younger.     Schurz,    I   think,   came   here 

literary  editor."     That  this  periodical,  prac-  younger,  and,  as  we  all  know   ^T!^'  ^^^ZT. 

.     ,,   -^       .          .       .         .         *.            1.1  mental    tyranny,    and    Godkin,    I    have    always 

tically  unique  m  American  journalism,  has  suspected,   came   to  escape   social   tyranny.     He 

survived  many  other  weekly  papers  of  high  could  not  brook  social  inferiority,  or  even  the 

aims  and  exclusive  character,  has  weathered  ascription  of  it.  .   .   . 

recurrent  passages  through  troubled  financial  Being  iixjemperamcnt  a  thorough  aristocrat,  of 

*^.      *  J        ii       •  u       •      ^i.  course  he  could  not  make  a  popular  paper,  and 

waters,  and  to-day  flounshcs  m  the  enjoy-  jjj  ^^j  ^.^^e  to.    Though  he  was  the  greatest 

nmt  of  good  health  and  at  least  a  modicum  journalist  we  ever  had,  "the  people"  never  knew 
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even  his  name.     Yet  his  influence  was  probably  the  exigencies  of  practical  politics.   ...   It  was 

greater   than    Greeley's,   because    it    was   greater  the  rigidity  of  the  standard  he  applied  that  made 

on  people  of  influence.    He  was  an  authority  with  his  judgments  severe,  not  any  personal  bitterness, 

authorities.  still  less  any  disappointed  ambitions,  for  he  had 

no  axes  to  grind  and  never  sought  anything  for 

Viscount  Bryce,  who  on  his  first  visit  to  himself. 
America  In   1870  brought  a  letter  of  intro-       ^  .       . 

auction  to  Godkin  from  Leslie  Stephen,  says        ^^  temptation  is  strong  to  quote  other 

that  the  Kation  had  from  the  first  three  dis-  f  ^^,    ^^J"gs    froni    this    surpassingly    good 

tinctive  merits:     ''It  was  brilliantly  written.  J"i'^*^^,^""'^f^'  ^V^  ^^^  ^'f\  °,^  ^P^,^ /.°^- 

It  was  full  of  wit.     It  was  conspicuously  in-  l'^\     While  there  is  a  good  deal  of  looking 

dependent  and  Individual.''     He  writes  of  Its  1^^^^^^'^^^  '^  }^^  »t  does  not  end  on  the  purely 

founder  •  commemorative    note.       1  he    present    editor 

holds  that  the  past  of  the  Nation  ought  to 

E.  L.  Godkin  was  stringent  in  his  criticisms,  be  a  pledge  for  the  present  and  a  guarantee 

and    as   he   made    many   friends    (for   he   was   a  of   its   future.      If   it   has   seen    manv    of    the 

charming  companion  and  a  loyal  comrade),  so  causes  advocated  by  it  come  to  triumph,  there 
he  made  a  good  many  enemies.     The  fiercest  of  ^i  ^'\\  ^     "L      ^  i   j   /  /^ 

these    enemies    were    to    be    found    among    those  are  Others  still  to  be  Struggled  for.      Coming 

Tammany  leaders  whom  he  incessantly  assailed,  days  are  to  be  fronted  bravely.      It  IS  a  sclf- 

But  even  with  men  who  had  the  same  aims  as  renewing  institution.     "The  spirit  of  youth 

his  own   and  were  working  honestly  for  them,  js  forever  Interpenetrating  it.     So  that  there 

he   sometimes  dealt   rather   hardlv.     I   used   now  •    ^u     ^^  x  ru 

and  then  to  suggest  to  him  that  he  did  not  make  '^,1^^  ."'^^^  reason  for  confidence  as  it  grows 

sufficient  allowance  for  the  difficulties  in. which  old.   Since,   with    Rabbi    Ben    Ezra,    It   may 

honorable  and  public-spirited  men  are  placed  by  hope  that  the  best  is  yet  to  be." 


A  TRIBUTE  OF  RUSSIAN  WRITERS 

TO    ENGLISH 

SOA'IE  time  ago  a  group  of  English  men  sympathy    and   friendship.     You    scarcely   know 

of    letters    addressed    an    appeal    to    the  ^^^^  ^^^  Byron  was  to  us  at  the  dawn  of  our 

writers  of  Russia.  In  replying  to  that  ap-  }"«^«^"y«»  »>o^  «"^  greatest  poets,  Poushkin  and 
i,^Ti  -^  juT'^t-  Lcrmontov,  were  swayed  by  him.  You  icarcelT 
peal  67  Russian  writers  and  publicists  have  know  to  what  an  extent  the  Shakespearean  Ham- 
signed  an  address,  the  text  of  which  appears  let,  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  has  become  a  part  of 
in  the  Moscow  daily  newspaper  Outro  RossiL  ^"*"  literature,  how  near  to  us  is  Ham1et*s  tragedy. 

We  quote  certain   significant  passages  from  ^Y%  ^°:?»  Prono".""  the  "^mcs  of  CopperfieM 

1.^1.                                      r-        to  and    Snodgrass    with    a    little    difficulty,    but   the 

tnis  aaaress.  name  of  Dickens  is  as  familiar,  to  us  and  as  near 

to  our  hearts  as  the  names  of  some  of  our  own 

We  have  known  you  for  a  long  time.    We  have  writers, 

known  you  since  we,  Russians,  came  to  a  commu-  We    trust,    and    we    even    permit    ourselves  to 

nion   with   Western    Europe   and   began   to   draw  hope,    that   our   friendship   will    not    end    on   the 

from  the  great  spiritual  treasury  created  by  our  fields  of  battle,  but  that  our  mutual  understand- 

brethren  of  Western  Europe.  ing  will  continue  to  grow,  as  it  li%'es  on  togetlwr 

From  generation  to  generation  we  have  watched  with  those  sincere  and  heartfelt  words  with  which 

intently  the  life  of  England,  and  have  stored  away  you  have  addressed  us.    We  trust  that  it  will  be 

in  our  minds  and  our  hearts  everything  brilliant,  transformed  into  a  spiritual  uniry  between  us,  a 

peculiar,  and  individual,  that  has  impressed  itself  unity  based  on  the  universal  achievements  of  the 

upon  the  English  word,  the  English  thought,  and  spirit  of  humanity, 

the  English  life.  We  trust  even  further.    We  trust  that  evil  will 

We  have  always  wondered  at  the  breadth  and  finally  become  extinguished  in  the  hearts  of  mcfl^ 

the  manifoldness  of  the  English  soul,  in  whose  lit-  that  mutual  ill-feeling  will  be  bitter  and  poignaat 

erature  one  finds,  side  by  side,  Milton  and  Swift,  no  longer,   and  that,  when  ears  of  corn  will  be 

Scott  and   Shelley,   Shakespeare   and  Byron.     We  again    fluttering    upon    the    fields,    mutilated   bf 

have   always  been   amazed  by  the  incessant  and  trenches  and   ramparts,  and  drenched  in  humaa 

constantly   growing  power  of  civic  life   in  Eng-  blood,  when  wild  flowers  will  begin  to  grow  orer 

land;    we   have   always   known   that   the   English  the    countless    unknown    graves    that    will    cone 

people    was   the   first   among  the   peoples  of  the  when  the  nations  that  are  separated  by  such  a  tie* 

world  to  enter  upon  a  struggle  for  civic  rights,  mendous    gulf   to-day  will   come   together   agaii 

and  that  nowhere  does  the  word  freedom  ring  so  upon   the  one  great  road  of  humanity  and  will 

proud  and  so  triumphant  as  it  does  in  England.  turn  back  once  more  to  the  great,  univertal  words 

We  feel  proud  because  you  have  rceaf^nized  the  that  are  common  to  all  men. 

great  individual  worth  of  the  Russian  literature.  We  trust  and  we  hope. 

and  we  are  moved  by  your  ardent  expressions  of  Greetings  to  you. 


J 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 

POETRY 

**OONNETS  to  Sidney  Lanier,"^  written  by  his  vard  chapter  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa   Society  in 

■^  brother   Clifford,   bring   us   the   literary   ex-  1911: 
pression  of  a  great  affection  between  two  brothers 

who   represented   not  only  the  best  blood  of  the  **It  is  my  faith  that  God  is  our  own  dream 

South,  but  the  rarest  intellectual  development  of  Of   perfect   understanding   of   the   soul. 

this   country.     Mr.   Edward   Howard    Griggs,   in  It  is  my  passion  that  alike  through  me 

a    graceful    introduction,    calls    attention    to    the  And  every  member  of  eternity, 

fact   that   Clifford   and   Sidney  Lanier  were  de-  The  source  of  God  is  sending  the  same  stream, 

voted    to    each    other    throughout    their    boyhood  It  is  my  peace  that  when  my  life  is  whole, 

and    early   manhood;    that  they   fought   together  God's  life  shall  be  completed  and  supreme.", 
during  the  Civil   War,  endured  bravely  its  sor- 

"i^h^laYgt'i^Ve?V^?„^Ae^^utorl'^     T^^  PO-^  of  Ma.y  Artemisia  Lathbu^.'  the 

recon5truction   period,   and   on   until   the  end  of  ^^^"TT-"  ^»."'"**>  ,'"'^«  ^f^  '*•"!"!?*"•"'' 

Sidney    Lanier's    figh     with   broken   health   that  P""'?'|f'*  '?  ?  ««ngle  yol"™'  with  an  mtroduttion 

robbed  the  Southland  of  its  greatest  poet    These  5^  Bishop  John  H.  Vincent  and  W.  Garret  Hor- 

v^                                        &         u™„    ♦^   :„*«i  der,  sacred  anthologist,  and  also  a  sketch  of  her 

sonnets   seem    the    stanzas   or   a    nymn   to   mtel-  ..i-  '  ,      « ,.       t?              t^    \xr*ii     j      r»*  l       -it* 

1          1         J         •  •*  -I     u^...*,,.     ««T^u«.,     .^.rr;^  I"C  by  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard.     Bishop  Vin- 

t;^."ir  oftheS^^e""^;.  /hou"haTtr  «?»-[•«"  o^  »«"  «"-  ^^'  -",|>ot-  Po't  and 

»*,...,  saint;  that  old  Chautauquans  will  never  forget 

earner  all  the  world's  great  heart.  .   .   .  Master  .        '     .     .                ou—.f-..^.,.,,.  ™:ii   .,•.,„,  w.. 

Architect  of  tone  .   .   .thy  life  all  music" ;  such  ^"'  «««•  the  new   Chautauquaiu  will   sing  her 

phrase,  record  a  fraternal  bond  that  transcended  ??"88    and    learn   of   her   sweet,   devout   spirit 

5," limits  of  earthly  affection  and  recognized  that  l"-"".  T'"!/'"*"'      v            %    T    TJ    u^fh 

.  /       T^     ^,           T-:^^  ^„«  ^^— «„  ♦!,-  i«„-  ♦!,,«.  Nicholas,    Harper  s    Young    People,    and    Wide 

nerther  Death  nor  Time  can  destroy  the  love  that  ^^^^^       ^^    ^^^^^^   ^J^^  the  h^mn   "Day  Is 

**il     L V^          .            1     nra    ^  t      •       .     -  Dying  in  the  Wesf*  with  "Lead,  Kindly  Lighf'; 

The  fifth  sonnet  reveals  Clifford  Lanier  as  a  J^  |^^^^^^  ^j,,^^^  ^^j^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  songs  havi 

poet  second  in  powers  of  expressioa  only  to  his  «g^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^„     ^^^^  Lithbury 

gifted  brother:  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^£  ^^^  York  State.    She  studied  art 

in  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  and  later  taught  in 

**  Thou  magic  breather  of  the  silver  flute,  Newbury,  Vermont,  at  the  Fort  Edward  Institute, 

Arion,  skilful  of  our  later  time —  and  at  the  Carmel  Ladies'  Seminary,  New  York. 

Enchanting  men  by  thy  enchanted  lute,  Several  of  her  books  were  illustrated  by  her  own 

And  driving  to  thy  yoke  of  lusty  rhyme  exquisite  sketches  in  black  and  white  and  in  color. 
Wild  sea-shapes  strange  and  deepest  mysteries, 

In  that  all-boundless  ocean  of  thine  art;  "Visions  of  the  Dusk"*  is  the  second  book  of 

Who,   coming   to  thy  called  consistories,  g^ng    from    the    pen    of   the    young    negro    poet, 

Straight  do  thy  bidding  and  espouse  thy  part;  Penton    Johnson,    whose    first    book,    "A    Little 

So  that  thou  buoyest  high  upon  the  wave  Dreaming,"   gave   promise   of  a   lyric   gift  com- 

To    Havens    sweet,    in    Fame's    proud    glories  parable  to  that  of  the  gifted  Paul  Laurence  Dun- 

drest —  bar.     The  verse  of  this  second  volume  shows  a 

Behold,  already  thy  tamed  coursers  lave  distinct  gain   in  breadth,  power,  and  facility  in 

Their  shining  figures  in  Fame's  port  of  rest;  the  use  of  verse-forms.     The  dialect  poems  and 

And  thou,  wave-beaten  bard,  m  kingly  form,  ^^e  spirituals  are  rich  with  warm,  throaty  music; 

Art  promontoried  high  above  all  storm!"  and  the  tributes  to  Douglass  and  other  great  men 

of  his  race,  while  they  do  not  sustain  in  every 

The    lyrics   published   with   these    sonnets    are  case  the  level  of  their  inspiration,   are  yet  dis- 

taken  from  a  volume,  "Apollo  and  Keats,"  pub-  tinguished  by  nobility  and  emotional  dominance. 

lished   privately  in  1902.  In  "Ethiopia,"  the  poet  invokes  the  spirit  of  his 

race,  the  glory  that  was,  when  the  pomp  of  the 
"The  New  World,"*  a  poem  by  Witter  Bynner,  Queen  of  Sheba's  caravan  crossed  the  sands  of 
is  a  beautiful  tribute  to  a  woman  who  visioned  ♦he  Arabic  Sabaca  desert.  Mr.  Johnson  has  had 
the  possibilities  of  our  youthful  democracy  in  ♦he  courage  to  keep  away  from  mere  literary  poetry, 
America,  and  saw  in  every  human  relationship  to  value  the  traditions  of  his  race,  and  delve  into 
the  soul  of  man  striving  toward  the  last  sacra-  their  ancient  history.  A  feeling  for  sensuous 
roent,  that  of  union  with  God.  Under  the  title  word-color  and  a  freedom  in  the  use  of  the  invo- 
"An  Immigrant,"  it  was  read  in  part  to  the  Har-  cational  chant  distinguish  his  most  lyrical  inspira- 
.  tions. 


•  Sonnets   to    Sidney    Lanief.     By   Clifford   Anderson  " 

Lanier.     Introduction  by  E.  H.   Griggs.     Huebsch.     60        ■  The  Poems  of  Mary  Artemisia  Lathbury.     The  Nunc 
pp.     75  cents.  Licet  Press,  Minneapolis,  Minn.     292  pp.     $1.25. 

'  The  New  World.     By  Witter  Bynner.     Kennerley.       *  Visions  of  the  Dusk.    By  Fenton  Johnson.    Published 
M  pp.     60  cents.  by  the  author.     71  pp. 
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sa   odist 


"The   Man   on   the    Hilltop,'"    a   collection    of  K^ant,   or 

thirtv-eight  poems  by  Arthur  Ficke,   follow)  his  and    now 

notable   eoltection,    "The    Sonnets   of   a    Portrait  collection 

Painter."     The   author   was   born   in   Davenport,  full  of  pr 

Iowa,  and   while  studying  taught   English  for   a  One  rema 

year  at   the    University  of   Iowa.      He  has  trav-  us  a  taste 

eled  widely  and  published  six  volumes  of  verse,  inspira 

His    work    ia    marked    by    virile    intellectuality,  wine  r 

lyric  charm,  fertility  of  imagination,  and  the  in-  movem 

of   hero   worship.     This   volume   Con-  song. 


Hamrd  University, 
or  in  English.  The 
aceful  and  pleasing  and 
promise  ot  more  and  better  poesy  to  come. 
narkable  poem,  "The  Stirrup  Cup,"  gives 
ste  of  the  innate  quality  of  Mr.  Sargcant't 
ion.  It  is  like  a  draught  of  sparkling 
lined  with  mystery  and  nepenthe,  and  the 
:nt   gallops  like  the  dream  horse*  of  the 


mother  of  grotesques. 


and  : 


?  of 


"Youth's  Pil  grim  age,""  by  Roy  Helton,  pictures 
in  Ivric  measures  the  awakening  of  a  vouth  and 
a  m'aid  to  the  knowledge  of  life  and  t'ovc.  The 
imager}-  ia  rarely  beautiful  and  the  poem  is  well 
sustained.  Mr.  Helton  is  a  scientist-poet  of  Lans- 
downe,   Pennaylvania, 
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Shaemas  O'Sheel  calls  his  latest  book  of  verse 
The  LiRht  Feet  of  Goats."'  The  book  Is  dedi- 
lated  to  dreams, — ''that  arc  the  light  feet  of  goati 
in  the  crags  of  the  world."  Several  poem*  nf 
ne  great  lyric  beauty  distinguish  a  collection  that  it 
;11  ctirioualy  uneven  at  regard*  both  techniigue  and 
IS-  inspiration.  Mr.  O'Sheel'*  be*t  work,  however. 
has  gathered  the  immortal  magic  of  song  into 
freah  garland*.  "He  Whom  a  Dream  Hath  Pos- 
of  *essed,"  "To  My  Master  of  Song;  William  But- 
ir-  ler  Yeata,"  "Roma  Mater  SempKterna," — and 
from  another  point  of  judgment, — "The  Final 
^'  Mercy."  are  poems  that  grip  the  reader  with 
30   their  imaginative   intensit)'. 


T,ighi    re. 


»  pp.     »l. 


By    Sbaeir 


RUSSIAN  PLAYS  AND  NOVELS 


A  NOTABI.K  sacred  drama,  "The  King  of 
■^  the  Jews,"  has  been  translated  from  the 
Russian  of  "K.P.,"  the  Orand  Duke  Constantine, 
bv  Victor  E.  Marsden.  The  action  take*  place 
at  Jerusalem  during  the  week  between  Christ's 
'nto  the  city  and  the  day  of  His  reaurrec- 
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and 


iphere.     The   diction 
simple  and     direct, 
sharply    defined 

masses  emerge  as 
play      progrc 
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nperial  Cov 


of    Rom. 
long- reaching     tcn- 
le    that    held    Judea 
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lick -spittle 


who. 


who    clai 
the  Man 

blind     an 


and  Sa<l.lu- 
ecretlv  hating 
ised  him  with 

nmon  people, 
of  the  street:^ 
ored  (o  save 
.ut  of  Calilee 


able  figure,  yet  one  that 

Procula,    Pilate's    wife, 
pleads    for    the    life    of 


the  Galilean.  Pilate  reproves  her  with  these 
words:  "Vou  ask  what  i*  impossible.  .  .  ,.Ve, 
there  are  reason*  your  woman'*  mind  would 
hardly   understand:   reason*  of  state." 

The   author,   harking  to  the  mind  of  the   Rua- 

lian   peasant    to-day,   places   these   words   in   the 

mouth     of     Nicodemui: 

"These    peasant*'    pure 

simplicity   of   soul 
Ay     touches     mc     and 


In   all    the    heart' 


Ihev     blindlv 
•t. 
r  know  a  doubL" 


The 


of     the 


terrupted  by  forcing  in 
the  discussion  between 
Procula    and    the    Trib- 

cadence  of  the  Roman 
women.  The  faults  and 
*in*  of  these  women, — 
which  are  those  atirib- 
uted     to     :he     frivolm* 

pictured  a*  the  duel 
contributing  cause  of 
the  age  of  fallen  moral) 
that  brought  about  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  tar 

The  detcription  ofibe 
MttinBi  maj  well  be 
carctuUr  noted  b^  the 
MudcDLThcr  *rc  tcprf 
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sentative  of  the  careful  scenic  production  given    forming  Russia  into  a  democracy.     Michael  Art- 
in  Russian  drama  during  the  last  decade/  zibashef  is  the  latest  of  these  realists  to  come  to 

English  readers.  Two  books,  "Sanine"*  and  "The 
Leonid  Andreyev,  the  great  Russian  writer,  has  Millionaire,'"  have  been  most  admirably  trans- 
Tvritten  a  powerful  and  moving  play,  "The  Sor-  lated  by  Percy  Pinkerton.  Artzibashef  has  color 
rows  of  Belgium."*  He  has  taken  the  foremost  and  an  emotional  intensity  that  bites  into  the 
Belgian  thinker, — a  man  probably  intended  to  be  reader's  sensibilities.  "Sanine"  is  a  study  of  in- 
Maeterlinck, — and  King  Albert  for  his  principal  dividualism,  a  single  phase  of  a  man's  life  ex- 
characters,  and  through  them  he  reveals  the  con-  aggerated  beyond  all  proportion^ — a  masterly 
science  and  the  aspiration  of  the  Belgian  nation,  piece  of  work,  but  not  agreeable  reading.  The 
The  play  moves  in  the  exalted  atmosphere  of  the  second  volume,  which  includes  thre*!  shorter  sto- 
triumph  of  right  over  wrong,  of  the  victory  of  ries,  enables  the  critic  definitely  to  place  Artzi- 
life  over  death.  Already  for  Belgium  dawns  the  bashef  with  his  literary  kindred,  Gorki,  Tche- 
resurrection  morn  in  the  sparks  of  individual  koff,  Dostoevsky,  and  Tolstoy.  The  title  story 
-wills  that  shall  at  a  given  moment  create  the  shows  us  the  unhappy  rich  man,  who  cannot 
enormous  energy  necessary  to  rehabilitate  the  na-  buy  what  he  most  desires,  namely  love,  respect, 
tion;  The  play  has  been  written  in  the  interests  and  appreciation  for  his  own  worth.  He  bungles 
of  universal  peace.  The  English  translation  is  through  life,  the  victim  of  his  wealth,  and  dies 
admirably   rendered  by  Herman   Bernstein.  miserably  by  jumping  over  the   side   of  a   boat, 

self-conscious  even  in  death,  for  he  hopes  no  one 
"Submerged"*  is  a  new  version  of  Maxim  will  see  him.  "Ivan  Lande"  is  a  noble,  but 
Gorki's  famous  drama  previously  known  to  the  not  an  original,  conception.  Possibly  all  the 
public  under  the  German  title  "Nachtaysl."  It  changes  have  been  rung  long  ago  on  the  theme 
gives  a  Russian  treatment  of  the  theme  of  ''The  of  a  man  who  actually  tries  to  live  on  earth  as 
Third  Floor  Back."  A  "Man  of  Light"  comes  Jesus  Christ  did.  But  even  so,  it  is  the  com- 
to  a  miserable  lodging-house  and  tries  to  awaken  pelling  story  of  the  volume,  and  it  sounds  the 
the  souls  of  its  sodden  inhabitants.  Gorki  accuses  immortal  message:  "For  whosoever  will  save 
society  of  neglecting  to  aid  those  who  are  in  the  his  life  shall  lose  it;  but  whosoever  will  lose  his 
depths.  For  those  who  are  actually  submerged,  life  for  my  sake,  the  same  shall  save  it." 
societ>''s  verdict  is  always  "thumbs  down."  Michael    Artzibashef    is    thirty-eight   years    of 

age,  of  Tartar  blood  and  descended  on  his  ma- 
The  books  of  the  Russian  realists  -flare  against  ternal  side  from  Kosciusko.  He  suffered  greatly 
the  sinister  background  of  the  present  war  like  during  his  boyhood  and  contracted  tuberculosis, 
torches  against  the  night.  They  pour  forth  the  This  probably  accounts  for  the  tendency  revealed 
fires  of  the  slow-smouldering  forces  that  even  in  his  work  to  study  the  mental  and  physical 
DOW,  beneath  the  sound  of  the  cannon,  are  trans-    phenomena  peculiar  to  this  disease. 


A  GREAT  AUSTRIAN  DRAMATIST 

nPHE  social  reformer  of  to-day  must  not  reckon  fession.  His  training  has  enriched  his  dramatic 
^  without  Arthur  Schnitzler,  the  greatest  of  the  material;  he  is  a  master  of  psychology  who 
Viennese  dramatists  and  second  only  to  Haupt-  reaches  through  the  physical  phenomena  of  life 
roann  among  those  dramatists  who  write  in  the  to  touch  the  whiffling  balances  of  our  reasonable- 
German  tongue.  Three  of  Schnitzler's  plays,  ness,  and  the  erraticisms  of  the  mainsprings  of 
specimens  of  the  work  of  his  maturity,  appear  in  our  impulses. 

the     Modern    Drama    Series.    They    are    "The  He   has  taken   middle-class  life   in   the  gayest 

Lonely  Way,"  "Intermezzo,"  and  "The  Countess  capital  of  Europe  and  spread  it  before  us,  not  as 

Mizzie."     Heretofore  we  have  known  Schnitzler  a    theorist,    but    as   one    who    observes   minutely 

in  translation  only  by  his  "Anatol,"  a  series  of  and  is  not  deceived.     His  plays  are  parts  of  the 

sketches   of   a   man's   light   love   affairs,   a   work  great  drama  of  life  deflected  by  a  lens  of  keen 

wrinen     twenty-two     years     ago.      Mr.     Edwin  intellectuality    upon    the    stage    of   our    emotions 

Bjorkman,   who   has   translated   these   plays   and  and  played  by  each  man  according  to  his  per- 

prepared  an  excellent  critical   and  interpretative  ceptions.      Schnitzler    belongs    to    the    latter-day 

introduction,    calls    attention    to    the    fact    that  prophets  of  truth, — those  who  would  strip  away 

Schnitzler   is   a  Jew,   and  that  in   Vienna,  more  all   self-deception   from  the  complexities   of   life 

than   in   any  other  European  capital,  this  means  wherein  we  moderns  are  enmeshed.     His  plays 

isolation  and  a  certain  conflict  with  environment,  are   the  bulletins  of  the   social   conscience    as   it 

These  facts  are  reflected  in  the  work  of  the  dra-  plays  through  the  emotions.     "The  Lonely  Way'* 

matist.     Arthur  Schnitzler  was  born  in  Vienna  in  values  life  for  those  who  have  never  learned  that 

1S62.     His   father  was   a   famous  Jewish   throat  love  is  service,  and  service  love.     For  those  who 

specialist.     The   son    studied   medicine   and    pur-  will    not    serve,    there    lies    ahead    the    "lonely 

wed    his    father's   calling   until    1895,    at   which  way"     of    desolate,     disillusioned    old     age, — or 

tune    his    growing    fame    as    a    dramatist    per-  suicide. 

waded  him  to  step  aside  from  the  medical  pro-  "Intermezzo"    is    one    of    the    subtlest    of    the 

'The   King  of  the  Jews.     By  the  Grand  Duke  Con-  Schnitzler  dramas.     It  weaves  the  question  of  a 

ftantine.      Translated    by    Victor    Marsden,      Funk    &  smgle  moral  standard  for  men  and  women  mto  a 

Wajmalls.     167  pp.     $1.  

•The    Sorrows    of    Belgium.      By    Leonid    Andreyev.  ♦  Sanine.      By    Michael    Artzibashef.      Huebsch.      815 

liacmilfan.     IS2  pp.     il.25.  pp.     ti.35. 

*  Sabmerged.      Sy    Maxim  Gorki.      Badger.      142   pp.  ^  'pf,^  Millionaire.     By  Michael  Artzibashef.     Huebsch. 

n  ccoU.  243  pp.     $1.25. 
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domMtk  titiiBtion  tbat  falls  into*  diioi  through  a  the  reo>giiitioit  of  identical  nnotianal  experience: 
lack  of  simple  honesty  and  unquestioning  faith-  Here  Schnitiler's  ironj  it  leveled  at  the  aocial 
fulneis.  Cecelia  and  Amadeus  make  a  com-  conventions  that  outrage  human  etnotiooe.  All 
pact  nf  friendship  when  they  agree  to  end  their  the  personages  in  this  drama  were  social  cow- 
married  estate.  Each  one  ia  horrified  at  the  ards;  they  dared  not  take  what  they  wanted  cz- 
other's  resignation  to  the  separation,  but  each  cept  clandestinely.  One  noble  act  would  have 
dissembles  and  plays  the  hypocrite.  Afterwards  saved  all  of  them.  Schnitzler's  phrases  are  like 
the  woman  cannot  bring  herself  to  build  again  scourges  in  the  temples  of  desecrated  gods.  To 
upon  their  mutual  dishonesty.  him  there  is  no  hell  like  the  hell  of  the  coward 
In  "The  Countess  Mizzie,"  the  Countess,  a  bal-  who  denies  his  own  soul.  Mr.  BjSrkmau's  intro- 
let  dancer,  the  Count,  a  coachman  and  a  noble  'duction  to  this  unusual  volume  gives  a  complete 
Prince  for  a  brief  hour,  meet  at  the  same  level,—  review  of  Schnitzler'a  dramatic  production. 


TALES,  PLAYS,  AND  ESSAYS 


T  ORD  DUNSANY,  the  author  of  brilliant  plays,   ings  of  his  ideas  and 

essays,  short  stories,  fairy  tales,  and  a  new   hit  magi 
mythology,     has     gathered     together     "Fifty-One    evilt  of 


In    another    delightful    tale.    Lord        

mourns  the  death  of  Pan,  but  at  the  end  pie- 
tures  the  shaggy  god  slipping  like  a  slj  shadow 
out  of  his  tomb  to  return  once  more  unto  bit  owiL 

"The  State  Forbids,"  by  Sara  Cowan  (Kenan- 
ley),  is  a  virile  little  drama  that  dealt  with  MW 
failure  to  revise  our  oiitwom  laws  aod  etUca  W 
fit  present  needs.  "Love  in  Danger"  [lliiinhmi 
Mifllin)  includes  three  plays  that  arc  eoocersed 
with  happiness  in  married  life.  They  are  etecl' 
lent  reading  plays.    "The  Lie,"  by  Hennr  Ai4>r 

foncs  (Doran),  was  a  great  tueeett  in  New  Vock 
ast  season.  It  it  a  ttndjr  of  ibc  eontcM  bciiww 
two  sisters  for  the  right  of  way  ta  love  aai 
happiness.  "The  Smile  of  McMa  Uaa,"  Iqr  Ja- 
cinto Benavente,  translated  fram  the  Spaottk  bf 
John  Herman  (Badger),  csplaini  ibe  i  **  ' 
Leonardo  da  Vinci's  masterpiece     ■*--- 

one    of    Spain's   moat    brilllaiR    pc 

"Der  Tag,  or  the  Traj^  Man,"  by  J.  ; 
(Scribocr's),  deals  with  the  cause*  of  il 


"Paradise  Found,"*  by  Allen  Upward, — the  ad- 
ventures of  Bernard  Shaw  in  a  Shavian  strori^  - 
ta  one  of  the  wittiest  and  most  amusing  boika  rf 
the  year.  Through  ctM^antment  Bernard  ttaw 
is  cast  into  a  trance,  hit  form  prMcrvcd  .m  b 
sacred  relic,  and  at  the  end  of  two  hnadrcd  jtm 
he  is  awakened  into  a  world  that  It  gonnnid 
entirely  by  his  philosophical  aitd  aodol^cnl  yn- 
ceptt.  Shaw  is  disgusted  with  the  praetnl  smfe- 


il   sleep  as  a  happjr  cacnp*  timm  Aa 


Tales"  into  a  single  volume.'    They  are  unique,- 

a    combination    of    piquant    humor,    satire,    and        Herbert  Kaufman's  boot  '^eighhora.*'  brmp 

truth,  poured  mto  a  structure  of  prose  that  now  y^j   neighbors   to   you,— the    real   oi»e%    Mt  m 

resembles  ".tsop's  Fables,"  and  agam  the  "Thou-  eomfortable  friend*  who  chance  to  live  bbI  dwr 

sand  and  One  Tales."     The  story  of  "The  Three  ^r  in  the  next  block.     "Magpe"  the  factoir  M 

Tall  Sons"  picmres  a  city  builded  by  man,  where-  , 

in  Nature  has  no  part     After  a  time  Nature,  in  , 

the   guise   of   an   old    woman,  comes  begging  at  , 

the    gate,    but    the    inhabitants   of    this   city,   ob-  i 

tested   by  their   anificial    civilization,   drive  her  ; 

away.     She    goes,    hut  her   three    tall   sons  come  , 

and   force   an   entrance   into  the  city.     They  are 

Nature's    tons,    "the    forlorn    one's   terrible   chil-  \ 

Attn, — War,  Famine,  and  Plague." 

'The  LoDcIr  Wsy:  InteciBHio;  Counteia  Minie.  Br 
Arthur  Schnitilcr.  Translated  by  Edwin  BjtlrliBUD. 
Kennerley.     311  pp.     (1.80. 

■  Fifty-One  Talem.  B«  Lord  Dnuaay.  KennerlCT. 
lis  pp.     I1.1G.  ] 
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BOOKS  FOR  THE  WlEST-BOUND 

TRAVELER 

TTHE  American  traveling  public,  and  especially  Helen  Throop  Purdy,   is  full  of  suggestions  for 

those   individuals   who   are   interested   in   pro-  the  visitor  to  the  Western  metropolis.     This  vol- 

moting  the  "See  America  First"  movement,  are  in-  ume    gives    a    full    description    of   the    new    San 

debted    to    Director    George    Otis    Smith,    of    the  Francisco  that  has  been  built  up  since  the  great 


niately  consist  of  four  parts  published  in  separate  Francisco,"*  by  Clarence  E.  Edwords. 
bulletins  of  the  Survey,  Part  B,  covering  the  over- 
land route,  with  a  side  trip  to  Yellowstone  Park,  One  of  the  achievements  of  the  year  in  artistic 
has  just  appeared.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  bookmaking  is  a  volume  entitled  "The  Art  of 
guidebook  on  precisely  these  lines  has  ever  before  the  Exposition,""  by  Eugen  Neuhaus,  of  the  Uni- 
been  published.  The  reader  is  put  in  possession  vcrsity  of  California.  In  this  work  Mr.  Neuhaus 
of  the  most  accurate  information  regarding  the  gives  an  interpretation  of  the  architecture,  sculp- 
geological  basis,  so  to  speak,  of  the  entire  region  ture,  mural  decorations,  and  color  scheme  of  the 
over  which  the  route  passes.  A  relief  map  is  Panama  Pacific  Exposition.  Visitors  have  been 
supplied  which  shows  the  surface  features,  and  a  powerfully  impressed  by  the  art  features  of  this 
route  map  is  given  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  Exposition,  and  many  who  have  not  a  technical 
sheets,  each  of  which  gives  all  necessary  details  knowledge  of  the  various  arts  represented,  will 
concerning  rock  formation,  stream  deposits,  etc.  be  greatly  aided  in  their  study  of  the  work  as  a 
Automobilists  making  the  transcontinental  jour-  whole  by  the  comments  of  Professor  Neuhaus, 
ncy  this  season  will  find  in  this  Government  pub-  who  is  himself  a  painter  and  is  chairman  of  the 
lication  the  best  existing  maps  of  the  region  Western  Advisory  Board  of  the  Exposition's  De- 
traversed  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  As  only  partment  of  Fine  Arts, 
a   limited  printing  appropriation  is  made,  it  was 

found  impossible  to  print  an  adequate  free  edi-  In  earlier  numbers  of  this  Review  we  have 
tioD  of  this  guidebook,  and  so  the  work  will  be  mentioned  several  books  treating  of  the  old  Call- 
sold  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  at  fornia  Missions.  None  of  these,  however,  can 
Washington  at  one  dollar  a  copy.  be   said  to  duplicate   in   any  manner   Mr.   Paul 

Elder's   "Old   Spanish  Missions  of   California,"* 

The   San   Francisco   publishers,   Paul   Elder  k  an    historical    and   descriptive   sketch   illustrated 

Co.,  have  brought  out  a  series  of  books  especially  chiefly    from    photographs    by    Western    artists, 

designed  to  answer  the  questions  of  tourists  who  No  claim   is   made   to  original   research  in   the 

are  this  summer  visiting  the  Pacific  Coast,  pos-  preparation    of   this   volume,   but   full   credit   is 

sibly  for  the  first  time.     One  of  the  most  serv-  given  to  the  contemporary  and  current  writings 

iceable  of  these  is  a  compact  guidebook  entitled  tha^  have  been   drawn   upon.     Some  of  the   ex- 

"Nature  and  Science  on  the  Pacific  Coast."*    This  tracts  from  letters  and  journals  of  the  Franciscan 

book,   which  is   appropriately  dedicated  to  John  Friars  are  extremely  interesting,   and  the  selec- 

Muir,  "Man  of  Science  and  of  Letters,"  has  been  tions   from   modern   works   are   appropriate   and 

edited    under   the    auspices   of  the   Pacific  Coast  useful  to  an  understanding  of  the  subject. 
Committee  of  the  American  Association  for  the 

Advancement  of  Science.  It  discusses,  from  the  "The  Field  Book  of  Western  Wild  Flowers,"* 
scientists  standpoint,  such  topics  as  geology  of  by  Margaret  Armstrong,  is  the  first  attempt  to 
the  West-coast  region,  weather  conditions  on  the  give,  in  a  popular  manual,  descriptions  of  most 
Pacific  Coast,  mines  and  mining,  petroleum  re-  of  the  commoner  flowers  growing  in  the  United 
sources  and  industries,  vertebrate  fauna  of  the  States  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Many  East- 
Pacific  Coast,  flora,  forests,  deserts,  astronomical  erners  fail  to  understand,  perhaps,  that  this  field 
observatories,  mountaineering,  and  scenic  excur-  includes  within  its  limits  all  kinds  of  climate  and 
sions.  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan  contributes  a  soil  "producing  thousands  of  flowers  infinite  in 
chapter  on  the  fishes  of  the  coast,  and  each  chap-  variety  and  wonderful  in  beauty,  their  environ- 
ter  of  the  book  is  the  work  of  a  specialist  in  the  ment  often  as  different  as  that  oiF  Heine's  "Pine 
particular  subject  treated.  Any  intelligent  trav-  and  Palm."  The  author  states  that  exceedingly 
eler  may  make  his  visit  to  the  coast  far  more  few  of^  the  Western  flowers  cross  the  Rocky 
profitable  if  accompanied  by  this  convenient  and  Mountains  and  become  denizens  of  the  East. 
attractive  handbook.  This   field    book   was   prepared   in   collaboration 

with  Professor  J.  J.  Thornber,  t)f  the  University 

An    attractively    illustrated   book,    "San    Fran-  of  Arizona.    It  contains  500  illustrations  in  black 

Cisco  as  It  Was,  as  It  is,  and  How  to  See  It,"'  by  and  white,   and  48   plates  in  color  drawn  from 

«  Guidebook  of  the   Western   United  States:   Part  B.  nature  by  the  author. 

the    Overland    Route.       By    Willis    T.    Lee,    Ralph    W.  "7^7"^ ^^ ;, '. ~ — ~ ^"71 T 

Stone.   Hovt  S.  Gale  and  others.     Washington:   Superin-       *  Bohemian  San  Francisco.     By  Clarence  E.  Edwords. 

tendent  of^  Documents.     244  pp.,  ill.     $1.  San   I  rancisco:   Pari   Elder  &  Co.     138  pp.     $1.25. 

« Nature  and  Science  on  the  Pacific  Coast.     A  Guide-  ^  ^  The    Art    of    the    Exposition.      By    Eugen    Neuhaus. 

book  for  Scientific  Travelers  in  the  West.     Edited  under  San  Francisco:   Paul  Elder  &  Co.     89  pp.,  ill.     $1.50. 

the    auspices    of    the    Pacific    Coast    Committees    of    the  "The     Old     Spanish     Missions    of    California:        An 

American   Association   tor  the  Advancement  of   Science.  Historical    and    Descriptive    Sketch.      By    Paul    Elder. 

San  Francisco:  Paul  Elder  &  Co.     802  pp.,  ill     $1.50.  San  Francisco:   Paul  Elder  &  Co.     89  pp.,  ill.     $3.50. 

*  San  Francisco  at  It  Was,  as  It  Is,  and  How  to  See  ^  Field  Book  of  Western  Wild  Flowers.  By  Margaret 
It.  Bjr  Helen  Throop  Purdy.  San  Francisco:  Paul  Armstrong  in  collaboration  with  J.  J.  Thornber.  Put- 
Elder  ft  Co.     221  pp.,  ill.     $2«60,  nams.     596  pp.,  ill.     $2. 
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OUT-OF-DOOR  BOOKS 


ten  devoted  (o  deicriptioni  of  the  variotii  itrokci, 
— la  ret:u[ationi  for  minatfing  tournainenli,  and  ■ 
section  on  technical  decisions.  Photographic  il- 
tustralions  and  drawings  of  well-known  platvra 
like  McLoughlln,  Williams,  Pell,  Bundy,  Brraki, 
Wilding,  and  others  accompany  the  text 

In  "Tennis  as  I  Play  It,"*  Maurice  E.  Me- 
Loughlin,  called  the  world'*  greatest  lenni* 
player  and  one  of  the  most  attractive  pertonalilie* 
on  the  American  couria,  tells,  in  the  limple  un- 
affected manner  of  the  man  himielf,  just  how 
he  does  it.  R.  Norrii  Williams,  the  national 
champion,  supplie*  an  appreciative  introduction 
and  (here  are  many  photographic  illusirationt. 
The  book  is  additionally  notable  in  that  ii  i*  a 
work  by  a  young  present-day  champion,  who  it 
at  the  same  time  the  greatest  exponent  of  the 
dashing  and  speedy  American  style  of  play. 

The  average  American  boy  gets  his  baseball 
lore  right  on  the  lield,  whether  hi*  "diamond" 
is  in  a  back  lot,  the  school  grounds,  or  the  dly 
street,  with  the  neighbors'  windows  in  annoying 
proximity.  He  gets  the  practical  aide  of  the  game 
and  has  a  good  time,  too;  but  here  !*  ■  volume  mi 
"Baseball,— Individual  Play  and  Team  Play  u 
Detail,"*  that  gives  the  principle!  of  the  |t«n*.~ 
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as  well  as  its  fresh  hosts  of  adherents,  will  be 
interesied  in  the  new  edition  of  the  standard 
work  entitled  ■■Modern  Tennis,^^'  by  P.  A.  Vaile, 
an  e^ipcrt  who  has  played  and  observed  the  game 
on  every  continent.  The  volume  goes  into  all 
branches  of  the  game,  from  the  laying  oiil  of  the 
court  and  the   grip   of  ihe   racquet, — with   chap- 


'  Modt 


By  P.  A.  Vail 


Funk  &  Wagnalli. 


■Tenni.  ai  I   Ms,  It      By  Maurice   E.   McLaifU-- 

>  B^ball.  1V  M^'T.  Clarke  and  Pndericb  T.  1>twtm. 
Seribner.     IBS  pp.     fl. 
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teal  Kientiiic  baaeball,  tuch  as  (lie  big  (eami 
play.  Thia  is  "iniide"  baseball,  the  technical, 
professional  article,  which  will  prove  especially 
valuable  for  the  aspirant  for  the  "Varsity"  team. 
Chapters  are  devoted  to  all  the  different  positions 
on  the  nine,  as  well  as  to  batting,  team  plays, 
base-runninK,  strategy,  coachinf;  hints,  and  what 
to  do  in  certain  con:ingencie9,  with  a  lot  of  good 
advice  and  suggestions  that,  properly  observed, 
mean  real  headworlc  and  game-winning.  The 
authors  are  both  college  coaches, — W.  J.  Clarice, 
of  Princeton,  and  Frederick  T.  Dawson,  of  Union. 
.An  ample  supply  ai  illuslraiions  and  diagrams 
elucidate  the  text.  We  must  not  overloolc  the 
"Hints  for  Spectators,"  eiplaining  the  fine  points 
of  the  game,  nor  the  sapc  advice  to  College  play- 
ers,— "Think  baseball  after  you  have  prepared 
your  ether  ItttontV 

"Letters  From  Brother  Bill,  'Varsity  Sub,'"  it  a 
chatty  little  book  in  which  a  college  football 
player  tells  his  younger  high  tchool  brother  all 
■he  points  of  the  game  as  he  learns  them  at  col- 
lege. Kicks,  tackles,  scrimmages,  and  strategy, — 
in  fact,  all  the  hundred  odd  things  that  go  to 
make  good  football  playing,  are  explained  in  the 
*imple  and  chatty  fashion  of  one  boy's  letters  to 
another.  Interesting  experiences  wilh  the  college 
team,  and  a  story-like  continuity  help  to  make 
the  letters  attractive.  Diagrams  and  photographic 
s  accompany  the  leii. 


the   game  ft 
his   suggestii 


play 


how  the  ball  is  heij)  in  pitching  the  "out- 

droh" 

(Fiom   Bariball) 

"Pro  and  Con  of  Golf,"*  a  charming  little  vol- 
tune  bf  Aleiander  H.  Revell,  gathers  up  a  most 
naefU  fund  of  golf  advice  and  suggestions  for 
improving  one's  game.  This  serious  aide  of  the 
book  ia  delightfully  balanced  by  a  multitude  of 
cntcnaining  golf  anecdotes,  personal  reminis- 
Cenee^  Hories,  and  philosophic  reflections,  with 
naaj'    tnappy    pen    and    ink    sketches    scattered 


m  the  woman  s  pomt  of  view,  and 
IS   should   accordingly  prove  profit- 

.  ..^...^A  who  are  ambitious  to  improve  their 

ind    better    their    scores. 


There  are,  of  courae,  many  excellent  golf  play- 
en  among  women.  At  the  same  time  the  ma- 
jority of  women  labor  at  some  disadvantages 
compared  with  men  in  achieving  complete  success 
on  the  links.  Mr.  George  Duncan,  in  "Golf  for 
Women,"*  explains  the  principles  which  have 
proved  in  hi*  experience  to  be  most  useful  in 
playing  golf  under  modern  conditions,  adapting 
(hem  particularly  for  the  guidance  of  the  woman 
folfer.     The  author  has  made  a  special  study  of 
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nity  Sub.    By  Walter    ■ 


"Sebago-Wohelo:  Camp  Fire  Girls,"*  by  Ethel 
Rogers,  with  portraits  and  introduction  by  Mrs. 
Luther  Halsey  Gulicl(,  tells  the  story  of  their  life 
in  camp  on  Sebagn  Lake  in  Maine,  The  Camp 
Fire  Girls  are  increasing;  there  are  many  camp* 
now  in  the  States,  and  even  one  in  Alaska. 
Work,  Health,  and  Love  are  the  watchwords, 
and  the  name  of  the  mother-camp,  "Wohelo,"  is 
a  combination  made  from  the  first  two  letters  of 
those  words.  You  will  learn  from  this  book 
how  the  girls  swim,  dive,  hike,  row,  paddle, 
cook,  and  become  skilled  in  various  handicrafts. 
Beyond  gaining  objective  knowledge,  they  de- 
velop those  crowning  graces  of  womanhood,  self- 
control,  independence,  the  capacity  for  unselfish 
service  to  one  another,  and  a  great  friendship 
for  all  the  manifold  works  of  Nature.  The 
book  is  delightfully  written,  well  printed,  and 
illustrated   with  decorations   and   photographs. 

Young  Americans  of  bolh  sexes  arc  more  and 
more  taking  to  the  wholesome  outdoor  life  of 
camp  and  trail  in  the  summer  lime.  There  i^ 
however,  as  all  true  campers  know,  a  great  deal 
to  be  learned  in  order  to  enjoy  camp  life  thor- 
oughly and  avoid  its  possible  dangers.  Three 
books  which  supply  ihfc  necessary  information  for 
both  these  purposes  are,  "On  the  Trail,"*  by 
Lina    Beard    and   Adelia    B.   Beard,   an   outdoor 
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book    for    girls;    ''The   Boys'    Outdoor   Vacation   life  of  each  season  is  sketched  in  the   author's 
Book,"'  by  A.  Hyatt  Vcrrill,  and  "Camp  Craft, —   characteristic    style,    and   eantainin|^  many    pas- 
Modern  Practice  and  Equipment,"*  by  Warren  H,    sages  of  "nature  writing"  which  arc  readable  at 
Miller.     The  first  named  volume  is  dedicated  to   any  time  of  the  year. 
girls  and  is,  therefore,  especially  useful  to  them, 

but  all  three  books  are  full  of  information  about  „„i,ert  K.  Job's  "Propagation  of  Wild  Birds" 
every  possible  phase  of  life  in  the  open.  Here  ^  ^  distinctly  practical  bent  Although  this 
the  boy  or  girl -or  grown-up  too -who  has  never  ^     regarded  as  a  new  subject  in  America, 

camped,  will  learn  about  outfits,  provisions  camp  j^e  enactment  of  the  Federal  Migratory  Bird  Bill 
sites,  cookery,  and  so  on,  m  well  as  what  to  do  ^^         ^j,^  ^^»    manifestations 

m   various   emergencies.     The   fascinating  craft   ^  .  ^  .^^g.^^     ^^^  ^^  .^^^^  ,^^     ^^,^,. 

of  the  woodsman  and  the  delights  of  the  trail  are     .        ^  ^  ^^  detailing  the  methods  of  suwessful 

thoroughly    gone    into    by    «P"""=!,^^'J"'P"»-   game-breeders  throngtout  the  country.     Mr.  Job 

No     tenderfoot     who  contemplates  a  campmg  ex-    ^        u  j    -.  -     ^      ^  ^' i  :     ^ 

pcdition  for  the  first  time  should  neglect  to  read  !»".  *^^^  "J^"^  y^^'\  ^^  P"«'^«>  ^^^a  A 
a  book  of  this  kind  *"   ^^^  hand-raising  of  upland  game  birds  and 

water-fowl.     The  book  is  illustrated   from  pho- 
tographs, most  of  which  were  made  by  the  author 
Dallas  Lore  Sharp's  "The  Whole  Year  Round"*    himself.    The  owner  of  even  a  small  place  in  the 
combines  the  author's  separate  volumes  on  spring,   country  may  get  suggestions  from  this  book  as  to 
summer,  autumn,  and  winter,  in  which  the  wild   the  best  means  of  keeping  birds  about  the  home. 


PHILOSOPHY:  EDUCATION 

HE  professional  as  well  as  the  unprofessional  titude  with  that  of  Edmund  Burke  it  instructive 
reading  public  will  welcome  Professor  John  Burke  had  the  German  hostility  towards  cutting 
Dewey's  exposition  of  the  development  of  classic  loose  from  the  past,  but  not  for  the  reason  that 
German  philosophy*  from  Kant  to  Hegel.  It  is  the  past  is  an  embodiment  of  transcendental  rea« 
a  most  lucid  and  well-reasoned  survey  of  the  son,  but  that  its  institutions  are  an  inheritance  be- 
philosophical  principles  that  have  by  saturation  queathed  us  by  the  collected  wisdom  of  our  fore- 
motivated  the  development  of  the  German  na-  fathers."  The  contrast  is  carried  further  in  a 
tion.  Professor  Dewey  writes  that  while  pure  most  logical  fashion.  Of  America  he  writes 
reason  may  not  in  the  end  affect  evolution,  and  that  it  is  still  so  obviously  a  country  of  the  fu- 
may  be  a  phenomenon  utterly  apart  from  the  ture  that  a  pragmatic  philosopher  must  continue 
forces  that  exact  the  obedience  of  the  universe  to  guide  us  to  our  real  opportunity.  As  regards 
to  an  unsolved  Will,  a  great  outpouring  of  ideas,  international  peace,  we  must  first  discover  before 
like  a  physical  catastrophe,  an  earthquake  or  an  we  play  the  role  of  peacemaker  if  we  are  willing 
avalanche,  has  results  that  for  a  time  may  prove  to  forego  our  principle  of  national  sovereignty 
a  l^lessing  or  a  curse  ia.  the  locality  where^  it  and  submit  ourselves  to  an  international  judicial 
occurs.  The  zenith  of  Germany's  creative  tribunal, 
thought,  her  heroic  age,   lies  within  the  confines 

of  the  immediate  past.  In  that  near  past  we  ..pj^y  j^^  Education,"*  a  most  useful  book  by 
must  look  for  the  philosophy  that  has  made  pos-  j^geph  Ue,  brings  all  our  ideas  for  the  educa- 
sible  the  njagnificent  achievements  of  the  Ger-  ^Jq^  o£  children  to  a  focus  upon  the  Greek  idea 
manic  peoples;  and  we  must  turn  not  to  Nietzsche,  ^£  education  by  the  use  of  various  rhythms.  Play 
but  to  Kant,  with  his  conception  of  two  sharply  g^j  ^^^^  ^^^  generally  considered  to  be  ia  op- 
divided  worlds  in  which  man  functions,— the  position  |o  each  other;  they  both  mean,  broadly 
^y(>^ld  of  science  and  sense,  set  in  space  and  speaking,  the  same  thing.  A  boy's  play  becooct 
time,  and  the  world  of  moral  freedom  which  ex-  ^j^^  ^^^.^  ^ork.  Froebel  and  Stevenson,  Mr. 
ists  in  the  Absr>lute.  Following  this  conception  Lee  writes,  have  seen  this  truth.  If  work  b  a 
one  quickly  understands  how  the  Germanic  civil-  ^consciously  directed  activity  by  which  one  makes 
i/atinn  of  the  past  hfty  years  has  projected  itself  ^^^od  as  a  member  of  society."  and  plav  ''actios 
enormoiisly  with  supcr.humanenerp>'  along  par-  j^  fulfillment  of  a  play  instinct,"  it  will  readily 
allcl  channels  of  science  and  so-called  A:fi//fir.  j,^  ^^^^  ^^^^  j^^j^  ^^^  .^^  ^  ^^^^  .^^  ^^^  fulfillment 
Wherein  this  dual  development  may  succeed  of  a  purpose,  therefore  that  later  must  be  tW 
and  wherein  It  is  doomed  to  failure,  is  outlined  training  for  the  former,  and  the  child's  hunger 
in  a  series  of  trenchant  chapters  that  discuss  the  for  reality  must  be  utilized  to  prepare  for  tW 
moral  and  political  philosophy  of  Kant,  Luther,  drudgery  of  the  world,  which  is  an  inventioo  ol 
Fichtc,  Heme,  and  Hegel,  and  include  a  brilliant  mankind,  from  which  other  creatures  are  exempt 
survey  of  the  philosophy  of  history.  Professor  ^he  chapters  discuss  play  as  growth;  its  fda- 
Dcwey  writes:  "The  contrast  of  the  German  at-  tj^^s;  the  diflFerent  ages  of  childhood  and  thdr 
needs;  the  dramatic  age;  the  "Big  Injan"  af% 

,/The    Boys'   Outdoor   Vacation    Book.      By  A.   Hyatt  ^ht  mood  of  play;   growth  from  Within;  the  aft 

\  crrill.     I.)udd,  Mead.     321  pp.     $I.2a.  r  i         i^       ^i        -^  »   "                                             •            "T_ 

=  Camp   Cra/t.     By   Warren   H.   Miller.     Scribncrs.  of  loyalty;  the _apprentice  agc;  play  the  compeB- 


/amp    Craft.       By     __.    .-..,..                 j            -      - 

2S2 j)p.    $1.50.  sation  for  civilization;  and  play  the  reatoref. 

Tf'"ll!  ^'x.^'lS-  '^'"ro.^°""^-.„  By  I^allas  Lore  Sharp.  xhe  educational  theories  set  forth  in  Mr.  Lst^ 

Iloiigbton   Mifflin.     13d   pp.,  ill.     $2.  t    _•      .^^  »u-.-  ..:*k  ....«  .i^i.^ £ ■  -- 

*  The  Propagation  of  Wild  Birds.     By  Herbert  K.  Job.  ^^^^   together  With  many  Otherti   filld   a  COOOMt 
Doubleday.   Patje.     276  pp.,  ill.     $2.  ■                                                   -" 

*  German   Philosophy  and   Politics.      By  John  Dewey.  *  Play   In    Edncatioa.      By  Joacph 
Holt.     132  pp.     ^1.25.  500  pp.     $1.60. 
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embodiment  in  the  experiments  described  by  Pro-  counsel  that  has  outlived  the  centuries  and  write 
fessor  Dewey  and  his  daughter  in  "Schools  of  the  pages  of  his  memorable  books.  There  was  no 
To-Morrow."*  Professor  Dewey,  in  common  with  highest  heaven  that  Ruysbroeck*  could  not  pene- 
many  educationists,  has  long  held  theories  of  his  trate  by  means  of  faith.  Yet  swinging  around 
own  regarding  the  elementary  schooling  of  chil-  the  whole  circle  of  the  hidden  life  of  the  soul, 
dren.  It  is  not,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  re-  Ruysbroeck  could  reconcile  all  he  perceived  with 
Tiewing  or  defending  these  theories  that  the  the  sacramental  life  of  the  Catholic  Church.  He 
present  volume  has  been  written.  Professor  taught  that  our  religious  life  could  not  be  dem- 
Dewey*s  purpose  in  this  book  is  to  show  "what  onstrated  by  other  than  the  intensity  of  the 
actually  happens  when  schools  start  out  to  put  "soul's  power  to  become  the  son  of  God."  He 
into  practise,  each  in  its  own  way,"  sonae  of  these  ^vv as  born  in  1293.  Eleven  authentic  books  and 
theories.  Educational  "experiment  stations"  from  tracts  are  preserved  in  various  MS.  collections. 
Gary,  Ind.,  to  Fairhope,  Ala.,  were  personally  Miss  Underbill  regards  the  ninth  and  tenth  chap- 
visited,  and  what  was  learned  in  these  visits  has  ters  of  "The  Book  of  the  Sparkling  Stone,"  "How 
developed  into  a  book.  These  schools  of  to-day  ^g  naay  become  the  Sons  of  God  and  live  the 
give  inspiration  for  the  teachers  of  to-morrow.  contemplative   life,"    and   "How  we,   though  one 

with    God,    must    eternally    remain    other    than 

The   Quest  Series,  edited  by   G.  R.   S.   Mead,  Him,"    as   the   most    soaring   flights   in   mystical 

aims  at  placing  before  the  layman  a  set  of  in-  literature, 
troductions  to  the  work  of  various  mystics  and 

occultists  "simply  and  clearly  written  by  experts,        "The    Scientific    Method    in    Philosophy"*   con- 

which  shall  embody  the  latest  results  of  the  study  tains  the  eight  Lowell  Lectures  delivered  by  Bert- 

of  comparative  religion,  philosophy,  and  science,  rand   Russell   at  Boston   in   April,    1914.      While 

as  working  together  to  broaden  and  deepen  our  the    author    admits    that    he    has    included    much 

conception  of  life."  that  is  tentative  and  incomplete,  he  has  attempted 

The  latest  volume  in  this  series  is  an  account  to  show  the  nature,  capacity,   and   limitations  of 

of  the  life,  works,   and  doctrine  of  John  Ruys-  the  logical-analytic  method  in  philosophy,  taking 

broeck,   the  great  fourteenth  century  contempla-  as  his  central   problem  the   relation   between   the 

tive,    perhaps    the    greatest    of    all    the    medie-  "crude   data  of   sense   and   the   space,   time,   and 

val    Catholic    mystics.      Miss    Evelyn    Underbill  matter    of    mathematical    physics."      One    of    the 

has  given  her  literary  talent  and  her  knowledge  most  vital  of  Mr.  Russell's  discussions  he  terms, 

of  mysticism  to  the  preparation  of  this  volume*  "On  the  Notion   of  Cause,   with  Applications  to 

It  will  not  fail  to  delight  all  who  are  interested  the     Free-Will     Problem."      Here     he     contends 

in   the  spiritual    adventures  of  mankind.     Ruys-  against  Bergson's  grounds  for  the  unassailability 

broeck  was  a  Flemish  priest.     For  many  years  he  of  the  will.     His  conclusions  plead  for  a  school 

lived  in  Brussels  and  ministered  industriously  to  of    scientific    philosophy    that    will    consider    the 

the  needs  of  his  flock.     In  this  life  of  constant  simplest,   most  naive  of  our  reflections,   and   the 

watchfulness  and  discipline,  he  gained  the  spir^  most  complex  of    our    postulates,    only    as    they 

itual  equilibrium  that  enabled  him  in  retirement,  emerge  pure  gold   from  the  irrefragable  test  of 

daring  the  later  years  of  his  life,  to  give  spiritual  fact  and  the  logical  method. 


WAR-TIME  AVIATION 

'T^HAT  new  and  dramatic  arm  of  the  war  serv  war.  Full,  detailed  accounts  of  the  war  aviators' 
^  ice, — the  flpng  corps, — has  been  exceedingly  work  are  not  as  yet  available,  and  official  reports 
active  in  the  present  war,  and  the  various  com-  have  been  but  meager;  but  a  great  deal  of  infor- 
manders  have  repeatedly  testified  to  its  enormous  mation  has  been  gleaned  from  various  available 
value.  Air-scouting  has,  in  fact,  become  indispen-  sources  and  embodied  in  the  present  volume, 
sable  in  warfare,  and  has  had^  marked  effect  on  There  are  descriptions  of  various  types  of  ma- 
military  tactics.  The  generals  in  the  field  to-day,  chines  in  use,  and  of  the  actual  work  of  recon- 
commanding  the  clear,  quick  information  secured  naissance,  range-finding  for  gun  batteries,  and 
by  their  air-scouts,  have  no  cause  to  echo  Napo-  the  dropping  of  bombs  and  "flechettes,"  or  steel 
leon's  complaint  about  the  conflicting  reports  of  a  arrows,  with  accounts  of  some  of  the  especially 
multitude  of  spies  and  foot-scouts.  A  new  volume  notable  air  raids  like  those  of  the  Allies'  airmen 
on  "Aircraft  and  the  Great  War,"*  by  Claude  on  Diisseldorf,  Cologne,  and  Friedtichshaven,  in- 
Grahame-White,  the  English  aviator  now  at  the  eluding  some  dramatic  duels  in  the  air.  The 
front,  and  Harry  Harper, — who  have  both  collab-  strategy  and  the  peril  of  aerial  scouting  and 
orated  on  previous  aeronautical  books, — goes  with  warfare  are  duly  set  forth,  as  well  as  some  of 
tome  degree  of  thoroughness  into  this  fascinating  the  methods  employed  to  nullify  and  defeat  the 
branch  of  war  service.  The  book  is  a  "Record  air-scout's  efforts.  Graphic  reports  of  thrilling 
and  Study^'  of  the  work  of  the  flying  men  in  the  episodes  and  personal  experiences  give  an  inti- 
■  mate  insight  into  the  airman's  daily  work.     The 

«  School!  of  To-Morrow.    Bv  John  Dewey  and  Evelyn  volume  successfully  conveys  the  impression  of  the 

Dewey.     Datton.     816  pp.,  UL    $1.60.  heroism    and    efficiency   of  the   air-scout   and   his 

» Roysbrocck.    By  Evelyn  Undcrhill.    G.  Bell  &  Sons,  great    importance    in   modern   military   activities. 

^-*«f?-    i**  PJ*-    ^  .    „.„       u       «    «          .  «  While  the  book   is  by   English   authors,   and   its 

.el^cS^?'^?  SnS'^Sfe VV^^^^^^^^^  material   mostly   from   Engtish   sources,   such   ac- 

*  Aircraft  and  the  Great  War.     By  Claude  Grahame-  Counts  of  notable  German  aerial  feats  m  the  war 

White  and  Harry  Harper.    McQurg.    846  pp.,  ill.    $2.  as  were  available  have  not  been  neglected. 
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CLASSIFIED  LISTS  OF  RECENT 

PUBLICATIONS 

JSoofcs  RelcLting  to  the  War  American  leader  of  the  duties  of  Gcrman-Ameri- 

_-     _.  ,  r  .     ,»»        r  ^11         c^"*    ^^^^    toward    their   native    land    and    their 

The  Diplomacy  of  the  War  of  1914.  By  Ellery  adopted  country. 

C.  Stowell.   Houghton  Mifflin.     728  pp.     $5. 

In  this  volume  Professor  Stowell   analyzes  the  ArtWCS  Cina  ISCLvicS 

various  official  documents  which  contain  accounts       rru^  a.%«^..:^«..  a^..^^      t>     ttt'ii*         tt     j» 

r  ,t  '  ^'        ^u  *      u      J  •    *u  T^u*         -l"©  American  Army.    By  William  Harduifr 

of  the  negotiations  that  ushered  in  the  war.    This  ,     ^         •'  •* 

book  is  not  merely  a  volume  of  transitory  interest,   Carter.     Bobbs-Merrill.     294  pp.     $1.50. 
like  so  many  war  publications,  but  has  a  perma-       General  Carter  discusses  in  this  book  the  mili- 
nent  and  distinctive  value  of  its  own.  tary  policy  of  the  United  States,  the  lessons  to  be 

derived  from  our  history,  and  various  problems 
The  Elements  of  the  Great  War.  By  Hilaire  o^   army   administration.     General   Carter   is  es- 

Belloc.  Hearst's  International  Library  Company.  Pf^j?"^  qualified  ta  write  on  these  subjects  by  his 
^  ^  -''"''  studies  and  researches,  undertaken  m  the  line  of 
377  pp.,  ill.  $1.50.  jiuty  <while  putting  in  operation  the  general  staff 
This  is  a  terse  and  graphic  statement  of  the  con-  law  under  which  our  army  is  now  administered, 
ditions,  causes,  and  tendencies  which  working  to- 
gether through  a  term  of  years  resulted  in  th^  out-  The  American  Navy.  By  French  E.  Chad- 
break  of  the  European  conflict.  In  this  first  volume  wick.  Doubleday,  Page.  234  pp.  dO  cents, 
of  the  series  to  be  devoted  to  a  history  of  the  war  Admiral  Chadwick's  plea  for  a  strong  navr 
the  terminal  date  is  September  5,  1914.  j,  confined  to  the  brief  concluding  chapter  of  this 

ri^i.     o  J  Tki.  r  ^u     r^       ^  iir         A      ^'"'c  volume.     The  rest  of  the  book  is  taken  up 

The  Second  Phase  of  the  Great  War:  A     ^j^h  history  of  the  navy,  including  many  inter- 

London  Graphic  Extra.     By  A.  Milliard  Atte-  esting  facts  from  colonial  and  revolutionai^  rec- 

ridge.    Doran.    218  pp.,  ill.    $2.  ords  which   the   Admiral   has  discovered   m  the 

A  republication  of  the  "extras"  issued  from  time  ^""*  °^  ^'^  researches, 

to  time  by  the  London  Graphic  for  the  purpose  of  ■«,     .       r  ^i.    ^«r     u    ,-*••».     . 

narrating  and  illustrating  the  progress  of  the  war,  Fleets  of  the  World,  1915.    Lippincott.       197 

this    volume    contains    numerous    illustrations    in  pp.,  ill.     $2.50. 

color,  in  black  and  white,  and  eighteen  maps.  This  is  an  English  compilation  of  the  world*i 

naval  statistics,  including  a  list  of  the  ships  lost 

The   Note-Book  of  an   Attach^.       By  Eric  by  the  powers  now  at  war  from  August  5,  1914, 
Fisher  Wood.     Century.     345  pp.,  ill.     $1.60.  to  April  15,  1915.     There  are  over  100  full-page 

This  book  gives  the  experiences  in  the  war  zone  Photographic  illustrations  of  battleships,  cruisers, 
of  one  of  the  attaches  of  the  American  Embassy  in  ^^^  submarines. 

Paris  under  Ambassador  Herrick.  Mr.  Wood  Naval  Occasions.  By  "Bartimeua."  Hough- 
made  four  different  trips  to  the  front  during  the  «o  •.  x^  ..mucu..  nvuKo- 
months  of  September,  October,  and  November,  ^^n,  Mifflm.  295  pp.  $1.25. 
1914,  and  saw  parts  of  the  battles  of  the  Marne  Brilliant,  picturesque  sketches  of  life  in  the 
and  the  Aisne,  and  the  struggle  for  Calais.  Dur-  British  Navy.  The  author  is  a  naval  officer  who 
ing  December  and  January  he  served  as  bearer  of  has  seen  service  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  If  you 
special  despatches  between  the  American  embas-  want  to  learn  what  a  navy  means  to  the  men  in 
sies,  and  saw  British,  Belgian,  and  German  troops  service,  read  this  book.  The  London  Morning 
in  action.  The  book  is  illustrated  from  photo-  Post  calls  it  the  best  of  its  kind  that  has  appeared 
graphs  taken  by  the  author.                                          since  Kipling's  "Fleet  in  Being." 

India  and  the  War.    By  Lord  Sydenham.  Do-  SdetlCC  and  Invention 

ran.    77  pp.,  ill.    $1.  A-B-C  of  Electricity.    By  William  H.  Mead- 

This  account  of  India's  part  in  the  great  war  is  ^^„,fj^     Harpers.     127  pp.,  ill.    50  cents, 

prefaced  by  an  essay  on  British  rule  in  India  from  .                ••  •         ^                i 

the  pen  of  Lord  Sydenham.  There  are  numerous  .A  "*^^  edition  of  a  popular  compendium,  coo- 
illustrations  in  color  which  show  the  uniforms  and  ta«n>ng  ""«  material  required  to  bring  the  treat- 
equipment  of  the  Indian  troops.  mtni  up  to  date. 

Peace  and  War  in  Europe.     By  Gilbert  Sla-  ^^s,  Gasoline,  and  Oil  Engines.    By  Gardner 

tcr.    Dutton.    122  pp.    $1.  ^-  "»5^°^-     ^cw  York:  The  Norman  W.  Henlcf 

This  work  discusses  from  an  English  viewpoint  P"l>l»shing  Company.    640  pp.,  ill.    $2.50. 

such  topics  as  "The  Economic  Causes  of  War,"  The  twenty-first  edition  of  a  book  that  has  beea 

"Religion  and  War,"  "Nationalism  and  Imperial-  in  constant  use  throughout  the  marvelous  develop- 

ism,"  **Armaments,"  "The  Terms  of  Peace,"  "The  mcnt  of  the   internal-combustion  engine   and  has 


Future  Maintenance  of  Peace,"  and  **The  Need  for  been  edited  to  keep  pace  with  that 

an  International  Court  of  Honor."  ■»»   .       r*     %     -^  *     •  «  •  **_     «••..«« 

Motor-Cycle  Principles  and  the  JA$gUt  Qk* 

A  German-American's  Confession  of  Faith.  By  Roger  B.  Whitman.    Appletoiu.    2tl  ^^  ilL 
By  Kuno  Francke.    Huebsch.    72  pp.    50  cents.         $1.50. 
A  frank,  clear  statement  by  an  eminent  German*      Because  of  the  small  tpaoe  arailable  and  At 
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necessity  of  light  weight,  certain  partj  of  motor-  Uting  to  mathematics  and  mathematicians,  many 

C3rcles  and  light  cars,  like  the  Ford,  differ  from  the  of  the  latter  being  peculiarly  entertaining, 
corresponding  parts  of   the   standard   automobile. 

Mr.  Whitman  explains  the  construction  and  opera-  The  Gardenette,  or  City  Backyard  Garden*  . 

tion  of  those  parts.  ing  by  the  Sandwich  System.     By  Benjamin  F. 

Mathematics.     By  C.  A.  Laisant    Doubleday,  Albaugh.  Cincinnati,  Ohio:   Stewart  &  Kidd  Com- 

Page.     156  pp.,  ill.    SO  cents.  P^^^'    ^^^  PP*  i^**    $^-25. 

Mechanics.    By  C.  E.  Guillaume.     Doubleday,  Practical    directions    for    the    growing   of   both 

•p            100           'il      <n        *  vegetables  and  flowers  under  urban  limitations, 
x^age.     iw  PP'y  111*     ^v  cents. 

Astronomy.    By  Camille  Flammarion.  Double-  Principles  of  Eugenics.      By  Blanche  Eames. 

day,  Page.     192  pp.,  ill.    SO  cents.  Moffat,  Yard.    91  pp.    75  cents. 

A  brief,  interesting  treatment,  admirably  fitted  A  brief  popular  summary,  with  references  to  the 
to  meet  the  needs  of  adults  who  for  one  reason  or  standard  authorities  on  the  subject, 
another  have  never  mastered  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  the  various  sciences.  Loss  of  Hair.      Authorized   Translation   from 

Sea,  Land,  and  Air  Strategy.    By  Sir  George  *^*  German  of  Dr.  Franz  Nagelschmidt.    By  Rich- 

Aston.    Little,  Brown.    308  pp.    $3.50.  ^^^  W.  Miiller.    New  York:    William  R.  Jenkins 

A  book  written  before  the  outbreak  of  the  great  Company.    171  pp.,  ill.    $1.50. 

war,  but  containing  several  chapters  that  have  a  An  account  of  the  treatment  for  baldness  by  the 

direct   application   in   the   current   news   from   the  quartz-light  rays  as  first  employed  in  Germany  and 

four  fronts.  later  introduced  in  this  country  by  Dr.  Miiller,  the 

translator  of  this  work. 

Natural  Law  in  Science  and  Philosophy. 

By  Emile  Boutroux.    Macmillan.    218  pp.    $1.75.  Ancient  Hunters  and  Their  Modem  Repre* 

Lectures   delivered   at  the   Sorbonne   and   trans-  sentatives.  By  W.  J.  Sollas.     591  pp.,  ill.     Mac- 

lated  into  English  by  Fred  Roth  well.  mil  Ian.    $4.50. 

i?.^^..:^^..4.-      i>     nuM'     T?    x?A  1              -KM'  ^^  instructive  summary  of  all  that  is  known  to 

Expermients.     By  Philip  E.  Edelman.     Min-  archaeologists   and   anthropologists  concerning  the 

neapolis,  Minn.:  Philip  E.  Edelman.     256  pp.,  ill.  hunting  customs  of  men  from  the  dawn  of  history 

$1.50.       ••  to  present  day.    Recent  discoveries  are  drawn  upon 

stammering  and  Cognate  Defects  of  Speech.  '"  '  «""  P"'  "^  '^^  in^o™"!""- 

2  Vols.     By  C.  S.  Bluemel.     New  York:    G.  E.  ^he    Law    of    Biogenesis.     By  J.  Howard 

Stechert  &  Company.    756  pp.    $S.  M^„     Chicago:    Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Company. 

A  scientific  explanation  of  the  facts  connected  i^t  _„      ca  «-.«*- 

.  ,                  .         -nu             J      1                            J  1^3  pp.    30  cents. 

With  stammering.    The  second  volume  reviews  and  *          •  i         !•      .        r  .  .  i     .     i      .     .  i 

criticizes  the  systems  of  treatment  now  employed  A  partial  applicauon  of  biological  prmciples  and 

in  America  and  Europe.  methods  in  the  domain  of  sociology. 

Essentials  of  Agriculture.       By  Henry  Jack-  Hygiene  and  Medicine 

ion  Waters.    Ginn.    455  pp.,  ill.    $1.25.  Psychology  and  Parenthood.     By  H.  Add- 

A   bright,    attractive   book  covering   the   whole  ington  Bruce.    Dodd,  Mead.    293  pp.    $1.25. 

range  of  American  farming  interests  and  treating  *              r                .         ^  j  •         ^      i            i. 

eve^  topic  from  the  view-point  of  the  new  agri-  L".*""'.  %?r*T  embodying  the   latest  d.s- 

culture.    Nowhere  else  can  one  find  such  a  wealth  «>v"ie8  m  child  nature     The  author  is  inclined 

of  up-to-date  farm-lore  in  such  small  compass.  ^Z  ^'npl'""^   «»'«   importance  of  environment  in 

'^                                                                   *^  distinction   from   hereditary   influences. 

Heredity  and  Environment  in  the  Develop- 
ment of  Men.    By  Edwin  Grant  Conklin.  Prince-  Painless     Childbirth.    By   Marguerite   Tracy 
ton,  N.  J.:    Princeton  University  Press.     533  pp.,  and  Mary  Boyd.    Stokes.    316  pp.,  ill.    $1.50. 
ilL    $2.  ^  book  by  the  two  women  who  first  popularized 

A      -I  Li     J'         '^    u    *u    n    r            r  n*  1  'D  America  a  knowledge  of  the  so-called  '^twilight 

.»  PrJn!^^n   ^*'^""*^°  ^^  '^  ^TOit^^OT  of  Biology  ,,^      „    ^„j   ^^^^^   ^^^j^^j^   ^^       ^^^    ^^^  ^^^    ^^^^K^, 

It  Princeton.  ^^  p^.^  j^  childbirth. 

Submarine    Engineering    of    To-Day.     By  rp    .,.  ,  .   «,  ^^       «    „         ^    ,,   ..,.,,. 

Charles  W.  Domville-Fife.     Lippincott     324  pp.,  Twilight  Sleep.       By  Henry  Smith  Williams. 

'IL    Si  50  Harpers.     123  pp.    75  cents. 

.      .i,     ^    ^   .   J       •  *•         £    mx.          .l  j      u  a  brief  account  of  the  new  discoveries  which 

An  Illustrated  description  of    the    methods    by  __.  ^,|,;„„  r./>««;KU  ««:r,i— „  ^k:i^u:..*u   ,„.%u  «  a^ 

...          .         t  .                  •    J    J    I     u  M^         i_  ^^^  making  possible  painless  childbirth,  with  a  de- 

s!:.ti.Tn'd'"tu^'ni^:  j';^v«::f'ut^^^  «»»•«»  «p"«>--  o^  ^^  r-'>-«  -*<><•• 

t^^mToi  .^arii:.  ^^.l  "•""•"""  "'  *•  The  Nutrition  of  a  Household.      By  Edwin 

lf*«i»«^kSlU   lf.fl.«maf{^.    ^..  Ti,-.   i>u;i^  Tenney  Brewster  and  Lilian  Brewster.    Houghton 

MemorabiliA  Matnematica,  or   ihe  Pnilo-  xjt'm*       oao          r« 

•  •.M.           .       ««•        -^_^.  Mitnin.    ^Oo  pp.    21. 

math's  Quotation-Book.      By  Robert  Edouard  a  u    u    t  t     u             .-       t       a    .-       c    a 

%^    •         %.M       •«          ^iA           ♦•  ^  "°^  °*  fresh  suggestions  for  adopting  foods 

Montz.    MaoniUan.    410  pp.    ^3.  to  every-day  human  needs,  which  should  result  in 

A  remarkable  collection  of  exact  quotations  re-  better-nourished  bodies  at  lower  cost 
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What  the  Mother  of  a  Deaf  Child  Ought  to  insomniac.  All  the  exploited  theories  and  recent 
Know.  By  John  Dutton  Wright.  Stokes.  107  pp.  experimental  studies  of  this  myiterious  state  of 
^^  consciousness  are   included,   together  with  other 

A              •        A.      u        I    X.     A    c     '          '  interesting  matters. 
An  experienced  teacher  of  the  dear  gives  sim- 
ple tests  by  which  deafness  may  be  detected  in  a  Rational  Athletics  for  Boys.       By  Frederick 
child  at  a  very  early  age.     In  cases  where  treat-  •    „  .„        n    r^    u     .1^      i^e            oa 
ment  offers  no  hope  of  success,  he  shows  how  the  J'  ^«*"y-     ^'  ^'  "«*^**-     ^^^  PP*     '®  ^"^*- 
mother  can  help  in  starting  the  child's  education  Mr.  Reilly,  the  principal  of  Public  School  No. 
in  lip-reading  and  speaking.  33    in   the  Bronx  Borough.   New  York   City,   has 

worked  out  a  plan  for  athletics  for  boys  in  ele- 
Bodily  Changes  in  Pain,  Hunger,  Fear,  and  mentary  schools  that  oflFers  a  rational,  thoroughly 
Rage.     By  Walter  B.  Cannon.     Appletons.     311  tested  system  that  should  lead  to  at  least  80  per 
pp.    ill.    $2.  ^"^*  ^^  ^^  ^y^  ^^  ^  school  taking  part  in  the 
\L.            1       r              t            J        1  t      «          i  interscholastic  games  instead  of  the  usual  16  per 
The  results  of  researches  conducted  by  the  author  ^^^^      ^his  system   does   not  exalt  the   few   and 
and  others  at  the  Harvard  Physiological  Labora-  ^^g^^^  ^^^  „3„y      The  deep-breathing  exercises 
^^'  have    shown    marvelous    results.      Excellent   cor- 
ral.   fT>  u         1     •    XT            u      TV       4.*           ^  rective   exercises   are   introduced   and   the   whole 
The  Tuberculosis  Nurse:  Her  Function  and  p,,„   ^^^^^   ^^   harmonious   physical   development 

Her     Qualifications.      By  Ellen   N.  La  Motte.  rather- than  to  intensive  specialization  in  athletics. 

292  pp.    $1.50.  The  system  can  be  easily  adapted  to  high  schools, 

A  handbook  for  workers  in  the  tuberculosis  cam-  coUtget,    boys*    clubs,    Boy    Scout    organizations, 

paign,  prepared  by  a  graduate  of  Johns  Hopkins  •*J™™cr  camps,  etc 

Hospital  who  formerly  served  as  nurse-in-chief  of  ___                 _   _ 

the    Baltimore    Health    Department's   tuberculosis  Worry  and  Nervousness.      By   Wilham   8. 

division.  Sadler,  M.  D.     McClurg.     535  pp.,  ill.   Sl.SOu 

Consumption:  What  It  Is  and  What  to  Do  ^  "^J^  ""^  ""l-'"  ^^}^^  "^  ^*^?^  ^  ^ 
.,^-\_,.„„  «„m^         cuf*   *nd  prevention  of  worry  and  nervousness. 

About  It    By  John  B.  Hawes,  2n.    Small,  May-  xhe  author  takes  the  ground  that  "nerves"  art 

nard.    107  pp.,  ill.    50  cents.  the  underlying  cause  of  a  multitude  of  our  dis> 

A  manual  of  hints  and  helps  for  the  benefit  of  ««»cs,   and   offers  practical   suggestions  for  self- 

the  patient  and  the  patient's  family.  mastery.     Simple  remedial   agents,   the   subttitn- 

tion  or  study  cure,  the  writing  or  elimination  cure, 

A  Surgeon's  Philosophy.  By  Robert  T.  Mor^  play,  menul  discipline,  social  service,  and  faith 

ris.    Doubleday,  Page.    581  pp.    $2.  ^^^  prayer  cures  are  given  with  minute  deuib 

The  running  comment  of  a  busy  doctor  on  the  ^<>' ^^eir  practise.    ThU  book  «•  <»«  of  Aewj-* 

maelstrom  of  life.  Keen,  shrewd  observations,  "^  ""f*^  /^*?!«  ?°  °57«  *?«^'l  ?^.  ^ 
human  sympathy  and  helpful  knowledge  shaped  the  public,  for  it  inspires  the  patient  to  heal  huiH 

into    a    single   volume    suited   to   our   every-day  *^' 

needs.    The  sixth  chapter  shows  the  all-important  Bi€%aranhv 

relation  health  has  to  certain  phases  of  happiness.  utuyrupny 

T%     *        XT  «  11.       »    n  u       'T^   ^^  Alfred  the   Great        By   Beatrice   A.    Lsci. 

Doctors  Versus  Folks.    By  Robert  T.  Mor-  „  ,  .««  mi     ♦^  «/ 

_.,.    .  <7  Putnam,    493  pp.,  ill.    $2.50. 

...      -  PP"    *  •  'pjjjg  volume  contains  all  the  pertinent  resoltt 

A  book  of  common  sense,  a  clearin|-away  of  ^,f  recent  investigation  in  the  somewhat  obscne 
medical  mysteries  and  a  frank  discussion  of  the  period  of  English  history  embracing  the  leign  of 
causes  of  misunderstandings  between  doctors  and  King  Alfred.  Most  of  these  results  have  alieadr 
their  patients.  The  Abuse  of  Surgery,  Diag-  ^^  published  in  one  form  or  another,  but  have 
nosis.  Hypnotism,  Neurasthenia,  Vaccination,  and  ^^^  ^^en  brought  together  in  a  single  volume. 
Medicine  To-morrow,  are  among  the  chapter  ^o  figure  in  English  history  prior  to  the  Nonnaa 
headings.  Conquest  stands  out  so  distinctly  as  that  of  King 

Microbes   and    Men.     By  Robert  T.  Morris.  Alfred.  * 

Doubleday,  Page.    539  pp.    $2.  The  Life  of  His  Majesty,  Albert.  Klnf  of 

An  explanation  of  the  microbe  theory  of  life  ^^  Belgians.  By  John  de  Courcy  MacDoonclL 
with   an   exposition   of   good   and   bad   microbes,   «    l  a  -n      * 

and  their  otticcs.     One  of  the  best  books  oflFered    Stokes.     190  pp.,  ill.     ?!. 

for  the  person  who  wishes  to  understand  how  the  A  brief  sketch  of  the  popular  Belgian  king  bf 
various  toxins  of  the  body  affect  our  mental,  a  resident  of  Brussels,  with  an  introductioo  bv 
moral,  and  spiritual  welfare.  Stimulating  and  Commandant  Maton,  Nfilitary  Attach^  of  the  Bck 
healthful   reading.  gian  Legation  at  London. 

The  Meaning  of  Dreams.  By  Isador  H.  Life  of  General  Joffre.  By  Alexander 
Coriat.    Little,  Brown.     194  pp.    $1.  Kahn.    Stokes.    114  pp.    50  cents. 

A  discussion  of  the  problem  of  dreams,  their  a  modest  sketch  of  the  career  of  die  FlrcMb 
mechanism,  meaning,  types,  and  their  relauon  to  cooper's  son,  who  rote  to  be  cumminJn  in  ciirf 
our  nerve  reflexes.  in  the  greatest  war  in  whidi  hk  comtiy  had  ettr 

Sleep  «.d  Sleeple8«.e«.    By  H.  Addington  *^rc^!^  T;MS^JSS:SSi:Z 

Bruce.    Little,  Brown.    219  pp.    $1.  are  evidently  as  foreign  as  Chcgr  W9n  t»  ev  iM 

A  book  that  will  give  hope  to  the  most  chronic  General  Grant  at  die  oolfciwk  ef  te  CMk  IH^ 
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Ulyssea   S.   Grant      By    Franklin    Spencer  Current  Fiction 

Edmonds.     Philadelphia:    George    W.   Jacobs   &  ^he  Forest   of   Swords.       By   Joseph    Alt- 

Company.    376  pp.    |1.25.  ^^^j^^     p    Appleton.     317  pp.,  ill.     $1.30. 

A  wen-written  and  serviceable  life  of  the  great  ^    new    adventure    story    of    the    present    war 

soldier  and  president  in  the  series  of  "American  ^„u:^u   f^ii^,«     •u-   *«  *            r  *u     i     j-         u 

^  .  .     «.  '  .  .     „     r«.      X      *•     •            »*  -•*     r  which   follows  the   fortunes  of  the   leadine  char- 

Crisis  Biographies.       The  frontispiece  portrait  of  .^..,„  •     .  «,^„:«„.  ««     i   u ,  *u         ^         *u 

^.          I          •    r                 u  ^           L    _-    I      •-    ^L  acters  in  a  previous  novel  by  the  same  author — 

the  volume  is  from  a    photograph    made    in    the  i«T-u-    r>»«-^f    t    ^     >»      '^u        j               r   .i, 

month  of  the  Appomatto^x  ca-^p^n.  cT^an^^Trmy  on"  P^^is.   th?'occu;aX"   ^f  .t 

Heroc  of  Peace.  By  F.  J.  Gould.     Harpers.  ~^-  ^',:k'^;r'the"^^man^ar'^^™•.d!" 

117  pp.,  ill.     75  cents.  woven    with    the    romance    of    John     Scott,    an 

A  series  of  stories  calculated  to  stimulate   in-  American  hero, 
terest    in     mechanical     and     industrial    triumphs 

'*with  the  definite  object  of  directing  the  minds  of  The    Scarlet    Plague.             By  Jack  London, 

readers  toward  the  ideal  of  peace  on  earth  and  Macmillan.     181  pp.,  ill.     $1. 

good  will  among  men."     It  does  this  by  showing  *     i    t    i    t 

how    these    peaceful    conquests    may   be    quite    as  ^  .  ^P*?^*  Jack  London   story  that  pictures  the 

picturesque  and  far  more  ennobling  and  beneficial  sudden    depopulation   of   the   earth   by   a   terrible 

to  the  race  than  the  victories  of  war.  plague  which  turns  the  bodies  of  its  victims  scar- 
let.    A  few  individuals  are  left  and  these  gather 

Victors  of  Peace.     By  F.  J.  Gould.    Harpers.  on_,the   Pacific   Coast   and   begin   life  over  again 

,-.            -11      Tr         *  under  primitive  conditions,  with  the  great  task  of 

114  pp.,  111.     75  cents.  recivilizing    the    world    lying    unrealized    before 

A   companion   volume  to  the   above  in   the  set  them.    One  of  the  survivors, — a  college  professor, 

entitled  "Brave   Citizens"   gives   further   illustra-  — stores  books  and  scientific  secrets  in  a  cave,  in 

tions  and  anecdotes  of  heroism  in  the  service  of  hope  that  they  may  some  time  assist  in  rearing 

mankind.  again  the  beauty  and  wonder  of  civilization. 

Nathan    Hale.    By  Jean  Christie  Root.    Mac-  The  Competitive  Nephew.       By   Montague 

millan.     160  pp.,  ill.     50  cents.  Qlagg      Doubleday,  Page.    350  pp.    $1.20. 

A  readable  memoir  of  the  patriotic  Yale  grad-  ^he  creator  of  Abe  Potash  and  Mawruss  Perl- 

uate  who  was  captured  and  executed  as  a  spy  by  ^^^^,    ^^^ds    no    introduction    to    the    American 

the  Britiih  army  occupying  New  York  City  dur-  ^^^y,^^     xhi.  new  collection  of  stories  of  Jewish 

iDg  the  Kevolutton.  garment    manufacturers    and    wholesalers,    repre- 

«- .  -            .-,       .T»»a.              «*j«  **"**  ***^  ^^^^  °^  ^^-   Glass's  work   for  the  past 

Sketches    of    Great    Painters.       By  Edwm  ^^  years.     His  characters  combine   shrewdness. 

Watts  Chubb.     Cincinnati:  Stewart  &  Kidd  Com-  industry,  conservatism,  tight-fistedness,  generosity, 

pany.    263  pp.,  ill.    $2.  tenderness,    fidelity,    and    rich    humor    in    a    way 

This  volume  is  both  biographical  and  critical,  ^^^  T"'  ?"'  .""^^"^*"^^"g  jf  /  J^^J^  valuation 

yet  the  author  makes  no  claims  to  be  regarded  as  ^J  ^7^'"  J^^*'*^  types  that,  before  the  creaUon 

either  a  professional  art  critic  or  a  painter  with  ^^ /^ta^^   .^"d    Pcrlmutter,   escaped    our    interest 

a  theory  of  art.     The  book  ranges  through  vari-  *"^  appreciation. 

ous  periods  and  schools,  from  Raphael,  Da  Vinci,  «,       j-  t_     j.  w  _..       »     tt     i.  ^xr  i     i       ^ 
and  Michelangelo  to  Millet,  Whistler,  Corot,  and  Maradick  at  Forty.    By  Hugh  Walpole.    Do- 
Rosa  Bonheur.     A  perusal  of  Mr.  Chubb's  pages  '»«•    ^27  pp.    $1.25. 

will  put  the  reader  in  touch  with  many  interesting  The  Gods  and  Mr.  Perrin.     By  Hugh  Wal- 

facts  about  the  various  painters  represented.  ^^j^     j^^^^^     3^^  ^^     jj  ^5. 

Spencer    Fullerton    Baird.    A    Biography.  The  Prelude  to  the  Adventure.     By  Hugh 

By  William   H.   Dall.     Lippincott.     462  pp.,   ill.  Walpole.     Doran.     308  pp.    $1.25. 

^A^complete  and  authentic  biography  of  the  or-  ^he   Wooden    Horse.        By  Hugh  Walpole. 

ganizer  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  and  Doran.     316  pp.    $1.25. 

head   of  the    Smithsonian    Institution.     Professor  A    group    of    constructive    novels    that    possess 

Baird   was   not   only   himself   a   great  naturalist,  artistic  symmetry  and  power.     In  his  descriptive 

but  during  his  lifetime  he  was  in  close  relations  passages,   in  keen   analysis  of  character  and  the 

with   such   men   as  Louis   Agassiz   and   Audubon,  power   to   project   his   puppets   instantly   into   the 

Much    of   Professor   Baird's   correspondence    with  sympathies   of   the    reader,    Mr.   Walpole   is   un- 

sdentists  and  public  men  is  included  in  the  pres-  rivaled   among  modern   novelists.     Arnold   Ben- 

ent  volume.  nett  writes  that  in  his  work  there  is  apparent  the 

"hand  of  the  born  and  consecrated  novelist" 
Twenty  Years  of  My  Life.      By   Douglas 

Sladen.    Dutton.    365  pp.,  ill.    $3.50.  The  Awakening.   By   Henry   Bordeaux.     Dut- 

A    volume    of    personal    reminiscences    by    the  ^^^'    ^^^  PP-     $L35. 
author  of  the  English  "Who's  Who"   (we  use  the  An   unusual    novel   of   French    family   life,   re- 
word author  advisedly,  for  it    seems    from    Mr.  markable  for  its  delineation  of  character.    Trans- 
Sladen's  statement  of  the  case  that  he  was  the  lated  from  the  95th  French  edition  by  Ruth  Helen 
originator  of  the  idea  of  such. a  publication).  Davis. 


FINANCIAL  NEWS 

I.— PUBLIC-UTILITY  SECURITIES 

AN  existing  condition  of  credit  will  af-  electric    railway,     light,    and    power 

feet  all  securities  of  an  interest-bearing  companies 

character  alike,  though  it  may  make  its  im-  _,              .                                          i-  i,  • 

pression   in  different  degree.     Government,  The  magnitude  of  the  puWic-utihty  field  is 

State  and  municipal  bonds,  the  highest  types  scarcely  appreciated  by  the  average  investor, 

of  investment,  will  reflect  high  or  low  money  I"    street   and   electric   railways   alone   Ae 

rates,  just  as  will   industrial   issues  at  the  f^^s  capitalization  is  above  $5,000,000,000. 

lower  end  of  the  investment  scale.    The  one  I"  '''iSJ^'iFht  and  power  companio  it  is 

may  move,  however,  a  fraction  of  a  point  *'''«'■  $2,000,000,000.     This  is  about  40  per 

and  the  other  many  points.  ""*•  °^  ** '^''"*?'i".?  "inroad  securities. 

Generations   of    investors   had    found    in  B/tw^n  1907  and  1912  the  gross  earnings 

railroad  bonds  the  strongest  symbols  of  safety  °*  *'  traction  lines  increased  36  per  omt., 

and  the  distribution  of  such  securities  among  w".""  "•«  dividends  paid  on  stodcs  ^lij^ 

private  individuals,  estates,  and  institutions  ^^^^^IJ^'"^^^  ^VH          $19,000,000 

in  this  country  and  Europe  had  absorbed  over  ^°*r'T'i^'^~°^"  '**'"  ""^  "^ 
$10,000,000,000  par  value  of  them.  One  .1902  to  1912  there  was  an  annual  averap 
of  the  strongest  arguments  presented  to  the  'nc^ase  of  25  per  cent,  in  the  revenues  of 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  last  year  Power-generating  stations  in  this  countiy. 
in  behalf  of  higher  freight  rates  on  the  East-  ^  compilation  made  by  the  FtnancuiWwU 

em  roads  was  that  the  investment  of  savings  «''°^  *«. '"  *f  ^J^^y^.^^^'  *'**  ** 
banks  in  railroad  bonds,  amounting  to  over  8«>ss  earnings  of  275  pubhc-utilitia  compa- 
a  billion  dollars,  was  being  jeopardized  by  "'"  ^5"  ""'ly.  $900.00^000,  which  was 
the  steady  decline  in  railroad  credit  due  to  ""^f^^^  '"  excess  of  1913  and  agan 
unprofitable  Uriffs.  Bonds  that  a  decade  °*  $96,000,000,  or  12  P"  cent,  over  1912. 
ago  were  carried  in  inventories  at  a  large  ^<"\  *«  calendar  year  1914  AniCTjcan  rail- 
premium  over  par  were  being  marked  down  ^^  *""*  a  gross  loss  of  $220,000,000,  or 
to  par  and  even  then  were  not  within  five  "^^  P""  cent. 

points  of  going  pric«.  Tonlay  the  average  ^^^^^  ^^  inventions  and  new  mbthom 
value  of  a  list  of  fifty  railroad  bonds  to  be 

found  in  the  schedules  of  our  strongest  in-  Public-utility  bonds  and  stocks  cannot  be 
stitutions  is  twenty  points  under  the  best  purchased  with  closed  eyes  any  more  than 
average  of  the  past  ten  years  and  the  return  can  the  securities  of  railroads  or  manufac- 
is  just  one  per  cent,  on  the  average  higher  turing  concerns.  The  processes  of  elimiiift* 
than  it  was  formerly.  tion  and  discrimination  have  to  be  employed. 

At  the  end  of  1914  nearly  10  per  cent,  for  there  are  many  worthless  propositioiii 
of  the  funded  debt  of  American  railroads  in  the  traction,  electric-light,  power,  and 
was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts,  telephone  fields.  Every  business  that  rep- 
though  not  this  amount  was  in  default  resents  a  new  idea  in  developing  efficiencf 
Naturally  investors  who  had  confined  their  in  trade  or  advancing  the  standards  of  home 
risks  of  capital  to  this  one  class  of  bonds  life  or  in  giving  better  transportation  faciU* 
became  disturbed  and  then  skeptical  and  are  ties  is  surrounded  with  the  danger  of  free 
now  probably  more  alarmed  over  their  in-  competition  and  rapid  change  of  metbcdi 
vestments  than  they  need  to  be,  for  the  ma-  involving  the  capital  invested.  An  audioritf 
jority  of  railroad  bonds  previously  well-  on  the  subject  recently  said:  "Electric  ligjbt 
recommended  are  as  sound  as  ever  and  show  and  power,  gas,  electric  railway  and  tde* 
a  most  satisfactory  margin  of  safety.  It  is  phone  utilities  in  the  United  States  to-diEf 
true,  however,  that  there  has  been  a  great  are  no  more  completed  than  is  the  dcvelofi- 
deal  of  shifting  in  the  past  five  years  from  ment  of  our  country."  Methods  and  in- 
old  issues  to  new  and  in  this  process  the  ventions  to  reduce  o  change  so  qakkly 
competition  between  the  bonds  of  railroads  that  machinery  XX  to  be  fp^w^  Ae 

and  those  of  public  utilities  has  steadily  be-  highest  of  senrioe  beoomca  obiQikie 

come  keener.  to-morrow.     A  p  utility 
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that  is  preparing  to  build  a  gas  plant  in  a  advantageous  features 
Middle  Western  city  has  revised  its  plans  The  buyer  of  a  public-utility  bond,  there- 
three  times  within  two  years  to  conform  to  fore,  ought  to  inform  himself  not  only  of  the 
the  latest  engineering  devices.  local  conditions  affecting  his  investment,  but 
,,  „  the  diversity  of  resources  by  which  earning 
THE     JITNEY     AS  A  COMPETITOR  p^^^^  j^  Sustained  and  stabilized. 

A  year  ago  very  little  was  heard  concern-  Having  satisfied  himself  in  these  respects 
ing  the  "jitney,"  but  now  it  is  a  virile  com-  he  will  be  in  possession  of  a  security  that  on 
petitor  of  the  street  railway  from  Massachu-  the  average  yields  one-half  per  cent,  more  in 
setts  to  California  and  its  inroads  on  traction  income  than  a  railroad  bond  of  equal  quality, 
earnings  have  been  so  great  that  a  number  of  which  annually  earns  its  interest  charges 
companies  have  gone  into  receivers'  hands  two  to  two-and-a-half  times  over  and  has  a 
and  a  score  more  have  been  forced  to  reduce  feature  of  great  strength,  which  practically 
or  pass  their  dividends.  Restrictions  in  the  no  railroad  bonds  possess,  viz.,  the  sinking- 
way  of  licenses  and  conformity  to  laws  gov-  fund  provision.  The  scope  of  this  varies 
eming  franchised  corporations  will  undoubt-  widely.  Some  companies  set  aside  one  to 
edly  diminish  the  degree  of  competition.  The  one-and-one-half  per  cent,  of  gross  earnings 
over-night  appearance  of  the  "jitney,"  how-  to  retire  bonds,  others  as  much  as  5  per 
ever,  and  its  popularity  is  cited  to  illustrate  cent.,  and  still  others  an  arbitrary  sum,  as 
a  phase  of  public-utility  investments  that  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  outstanding 
cannot  be  disregarded.  In  the  hydro-electric  bonds.  The  majority  of  public-utility  bonds 
field  there  have  also  been  revolutionary  are  further  protected  by  the  franchises  which 
changes,  though  these  have  resulted  in  re-  outlive  the  mortgage  by  many  years. 
ducing  costs  of  production  after  some  ad-  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1914  banks 
ditional  capital  expenditure  had  been  made,  in  the  United  States  held  among  their  in- 
vestments $584,000,000  of  public-utility  se- 

LOCAL  CONDITIONS  AND  PROSPECTS  ^^.j^j^g        i„    r^^j^    j^j^^j    p^bJi^    ^^jlj^i^^ 

What   is  true  of  every  other  investment  under  certain  restrictions,  are  legal  for  sav- 

holds   good   with   public   utilities.      Suppose  ings-banks. 

"A"  holds  the  bond  of  a  corporation  dealing  One  of  the  present  advantages  of  public- 
en  tirely  in  transportation.  The  "jitney"  utility  bonds  over  railroad  bonds  is  the  ab- 
cuts  into  its  eanungs  to  the  extent  of  $3000  sence  of  heavy  foreign  liquidation.  The 
a  day.  It  cannot  balance  this  loss  with  in-  recent  report  of  the  Loree  committee  in- 
creased production  of  other  service  and  de-  dicated  an  European  ownership  of  American 
faults.  "B,"  on  the  other  hand,  holds  the  railroad  bonds  and  notes  of  approximately 
bond  of  a  concern  that  not  only  provides  its  $1,800,000,000.  Since  this  compilation  was 
community  with  transportation,  but  furnishes  made  as  of  March  31  there  have  been 
it  with  electricity  to  light  its  streets  and  liquidated  probably  $250,000,000  bonds,  but 
homes  and  electric  power  to  propel  its  ma-  the  amount  remaining  is  large.  Public  utili- 
chines.  The  revenues  from  the  power  it  ties  have  teen  placed  extensively  in  England, 
manufactures  will  carry  the  interest  load  Scotland,  Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
while  the  depression  in  transportation  serv-  and  Germany.  There  are  two-score  issues 
ice  exists.  Assume  that  another  concern  listed  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange.  The 
devoted  itself  exclusively  to  production  of  total  amount  of  both  stocks  and  preferred 
power  from  a  hydro-electric  plant  and  served  stock  sold  abroad,  however,  is  not  over 
a  community  catering  to  one  branch  of  trade.  $300,000,000,  and  quite  a  number  of  bonds 
The  products  of  that  trade  for  some  reason  are  in  sterling  form.  Some  few  have  been 
or  other  are  in  poor  favor,  plants  go  on  half  coming  back  since  the  last  British  loan  at 
time  or  close  altogether,  and  the  generating  4^^  per  cent,  caused  Englishmen  to  sell  their 
capacity  of  the  power  company  soon  shows  foreign  securities  to  reinvest  in  the  highest 
a  ratio  of  three  to  one  of  demand.  In  this  yielding  bond  their  government  has  offered 
case  again  there  is  temporary  embarrassment,  in  several  generations.  Selling  by  Europe 
with  the  possibility  of  a  funding  of  coupons  does  not,  however,  constitute  a  very  serious 
for  a  period  of  several  years  until  industry  objection  to  immediate  purchase  of  the  high- 
rcvives.  est  type  of  utilities. 
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II.— INVESTMENT  QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS 


No.  654.    SUGGESTIONS  ABOUT  "JITNEY"  COMPE- 
TITION AND  PUBLIC  UTILITY  SECURITIES 

What  (1«)  y«)U  think  about  tlic  otTcct  of  "jitney"  busses 
on  street-railway  securities?  I  am  the  owner  of  a  few 
utility  bonds  ot  this  class,  ancl  am  very  much  in  doubt 
whether    to   sell    them   (»r    hold   them. 

No  broad,  general  statement  can  fairly  be  made 
in  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  advent  of  the  so- 
called  "jitney  bus"  on  the  securities  of  street- 
railway  companies.  In  some  localities  the  effect 
has  been  distinctly  adverse,  especially  as  far  as 
the  position  of  the  stocks  of  the  railwav  com- 
panies is  concerned;  while  in  other  localities  the 
effect  has  been  practically  negligible. 

As  the  jitney  movement  has  spread,  the  attitude 
of  municipal  authorities  everywhere  has  tended 
more  and  more  toward  the  strict  regulation  of 
this  new  form  of  public  transportation,  and  we 
arc  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  when  the 
various  new  problems  which  the  movement  has 
presented  are  clearly  understood,  and  when  a 
fair  basis  of  regulation  is  worked  out,  the  rights 
of  the  traction  companies  will  be  recognized,  and 
ecjuitable  competition  will  be  established,  if  .the 
jitney  is  to  remain  at  all  as  a  permanent  institu- 
tion, as  it  seems  likely  to  in  many  places. 

One  of  the  possibilities  of  the  situation  which 
some  authorities  on  transportation  questions  ex- 
pect to  see  realized,  in  the  event  that  the  jitney 
survives  the  experimental  stage,  is  the  establish- 
ment of  the  zone  system  of  fares  for  the  street 
railways.  Thus,  the  Bureau  of  Fare  Research  of 
the  American  Electric  Railway  Association,  in 
pointing  to  the  short-haul  competition  as  perhaps 
the  principal  thing  suggesting  this  possibility, 
makes  this  comment: 

"It  is  obvious  that,  to  the  extent  that  the 
s.rcet  railways  are  deprived  of  the  traffic  that 
costs  less  than  5  cents  per  passenger  to  handle, 
they  cannot  continue  to  carry  passengers  for  5 
cents  where  the  cost  is  more  than  5  cents. 

"In  so  far  as  rush-hour  traffic  is  concerned,  it 
is  frequently  found  that  the  extra  cars  put  into 
service  for  one  or  two  hours  per  day  are  operated 
at  a  loss.  If  the  development  of  jitney  service 
>\ould  serve  to  reduce  the  concentration  of  traffic 
during  rush  hours,  and  thus  permit  .the  use  of 
plant  and  ecjuipment  more  efficiently,  and  each 
unit  more  hours  per  day,  it  would  be  a  contribu- 
tion of  some  economic  value  to  the  solution  of 
the   transportation   problem. 

"There  seems  little  probability  of  this,  how- 
ever, because  rush-hour  traffic  is  not  short-haul 
traffic,  and  because,  with  the  jitney,  as  with  the 
electric  railway,  concentration  of  service  into  a 
few   hours   is  expensive. 

"The  jitney  bus  can  compete  in  the  matter  of 
the  cost  of  operation  only  under  very  special 
conditions  with  the  electric  railway,  and  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  eacli  passenger  now  riding 
two  miles  in  an  electric  car  contributes  something 
toward  the  cost  of  carrying  the  passenger  who 
rides  ten  miles.  If  the  jitney  bus,  then,  is  per- 
mitted to  compete  with  electric  lines  for  the  short- 
haul  business,  it  is  obviously  but  a  step  toward 
the    zone    system    of    fares." 

No.  655.    AMERICAN    LIGHT  AND  TRACTION 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  -••mething  about  the  American 
Light  &  Traction  Comivmy.  suggesting  what  you  think 
01  the  common  stock  a<;  an  investment.  I  should  like 
to  know  what  it  earns,  and  something  about  its  general 
character.      A    friend   of   mine   owns    some,   and    I    have 


noted  recently  that  the  stock  is^  quoted  in  the  market 
at  considerably  less  than  I  believe  he  uaid.  I  have 
been  a  constant  reader  of  your  views  witii  a  great  (leal 
of    interest. 

The  securities  of  the  American  Light  &  Trac- 
tion Company  arc  sometimes  referred  to  as  repre- 
senting the  '^aristocracy'^  of  the  utilities,  although 
it  is  rather  difficult  to  analyze  their  exact  posi- 
tion, on  account  of  the  fact  that  there  are  no 
statistics  available  in  sufficiently  detailed  form 
to  show  the  results  of  operation  of  the  variout 
constituent  companies  that  go  to  make  up  the 
American  Light  k  Traction  Company,  which,  ms 
you  may  know,  is  a  holding  corporation.  On  the 
basis  of  the  records  of  the  parent  company,  how- 
ever,  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  a  large  equity 
and  a  large  earning  power  back  of  the  ttod  in 
question. 

For    example,    the    earnings   ttatementt  of    Ae 
American    Light    &   Traction    Company    in    1910 
and  1911  showed  the  equivalent  of  more  Chan  27      ; 
per  cent,   earned   on   the  common   ttock  in    ci 
year,  and  in  the  years  1912,  1913  and  1914,  indi^    ', 
cated   earnings  on  the  common  ttock  were  each 
year  in  excess  of  25  per  cent. 

Dividends  were  begun  on  the  common  stock  Ib 
1904,  when  1)  j  per  cent,  wat  pmid.  The  rceoid 
since  that  time  showt 

3^  per  cent,  in  1905.       6V^  per  cent  in  190t. 

4^  per  cent,  in  1906.       9       per  cenL  in  1909L 

Sy2  per  cent,  in  1907.       9f/^  per  cenL  in  1910. 
10     per  cent,  in  1911   and  ttnce. 

In  addition  to  thete  cash  dividends,  at  indi- 
cated, 12^^^  per  cent,  was  paid  in  stock  in  1909, 
and  10  per  cent,  in  stock  in  1910,  1911,  1912,  191S 
and  1914. 

No.666.    THB  MEANING  OP  A  "VOTING   TRUST* 

I     reeently    purchased    a     few^  tliares    of     I'aliforvi 
Petroleum  comnu  n  an  a  ft|H'Culation,  and   received   wha 
is  called  a  "trust  certificate'*  from  the  c<ini|ianv*a  votif 
trustees    and    <le))ositary.      I    do    not    ihuroughly    und« 


stand    the    meaning    of    this  certificatr,   and    should   Uks 
to    have    you    explain    it.      I    particularly    wish    to    knov 
whether  it  will  he  possible  for  nie  to  hcll  the  certificate  ^ 
should   I   desire   to   do  sn. 


The  language  of  the  certificate  you  have 
ceived  means  that  the  control  of  the  cnmpanj  j 
in  question  is  temporarily  taken  away  from  tht 
stockholders  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  trutii 
Your  certificate,  in  other  words,  is  in  effect 
receipt  for  an  equivalent  amount  of  actual 
It  may  be  negotiated,  and  may  even  receive 
dividends,  the  same  as  the  stock  i:se1f,  itt  im» 
portant  characteristic  being  that  it  doet  not  haT« 
voting  power. 

Stated  in  another  way^  the  trustees  of  a  voting 
trust  have  all  the  rights  and  powers  of  absolute 
owners  of  the  stock,  including  as  your  cenificaM 
says,  "the  right  to  vote  .  .  .  for  ever>'  purj 
and  to  consent  to  any  corporate  act  of  taid 
poration." 

The  device  of  the  voting  trusf,  therefore,  reprf^ 
sents    the    monarchical    form    of    government    ii 
corporation    finance,    and    is    not    nowadays 
sorted     to,     except     in     unusual     circumttai 
Broadly  speaking,  its  purpose  is  to  conserve 
interests    of    the   ownert   of   the    corporation 
insuring  continuity  in  the  policiet  of  manage 
during  the  time  that  frequently  intervenes  in 
cases  of  some  corporations,  before  their 
is  established  on  a  permanent  and  tci^lc 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 

*'Dmf9na9"  ^^  *^  "°^^  ^'^  general  opinion  tion  programs  of  men  like  Mr.  Taft  and 
aPresMt  that  the  foremost  question  before  Mr.  Knox.  It  has  believed,  in  spite  of  cur- 
*  .  Congress  when  it  meets  in  the  rent  ridicule  and  criticism,  that  there  was 
first  week  of  December  will  be  that  of  the  great  moral  and  even  practical  value  in  the 
preparation  of  the  United  States  for  defense  peace  treaties  of  Mr.  Bryan.  It  has  be- 
against  the  rising  tide  of  militarism  that  lieved  preeminently  in  the  right  adjustment 
threatens  to  destroy  the  most  sacred  rights  of  unsettled  questions  as  a  path  to  peace,  ani 
of  nations  and  individuals.  The  question  has  therefore  regarded  the  policies  of  Eliha 
has  many  phases.  There  are  excellent  Root  as  Secretary  of  State,  under  the  Presi^ 
Americans,  men  and  women,  who  think  of  dency  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  as  the  most 
it  almost  wholly  from  the  standpoint  of  ulti-  sagacious  and  the  most  beneficent  in  all  our 
mate  aims  and  ideals,  and  whose  discussion  recent  history, 
is   along  lines  of  ethical  principle.     There 

are  Others, — also  of  the  generalizing  trend  of  The  Duty  ^"  ^^^  ^^^^^  '^^"^^  ^^  ^^^^ 
mind,— who  think  in  terms  of  broad  prac-  fi?^?./!*  "^^^''  ^^^^  convinced  by  the  ar- 
tical  policy  and  of  legal  formulas,  and  are  .        guments  of  Mr.  Carnegie,  and 

bent  upon  the  construction  of  world  institu-  o*  foreign  friends  like  the  Baron  D'Estour- 
tions  to  provide  defense  for  all  nations  alike,  nelles  de  Constant,  that  the  United  States 
There  arc  others  of  a  more  concrete  and  ^^ad  no  need  of  any  army  or  any  navy,  or  any 
direct  way  of  thinking  and  acting.  They  ^^^  oi  preparation  for  defense,  because  of 
try  to  look  at  things  exactly  as  they  are,  and  ^^s  economic  and  geographical  conditions  and 
to  be  ready  for  emergencies  that  might  arise  its  international  relationships.  We  have  al- 
suddenly.  They  think  of  what  mighf  con-  ways  believed  that  the  United  States  should 
front  us  many  years  before  international  l^ave  a  thoroughly  adequate  navy;  and  wc 
justice  could  be  guaranteed  by  means  of  a  have  argued  that  any  failure  to  maintain  the 
strong  world  organization  centered  at  The  A^et  on  a  high  scale  of  strength  and  efficiency 
Hague.  They  ask  for  insurance  against  on-  would  result  in  calamity.  It  is  our  mission 
slaughts  that  might  take  place  long  before  the  to  bear  a  proper  share  of  responsibility  for 
sway  of  ethical  ideals  could  be  relied  upon  the  guardianship  and  the  evolution  of  various 
to  protect  the  weaker  against  the  stronger,  nations  besides  our  own,  in  a  struggling  and 

painful  epoch.    A  refusal  to  be  efficient  and 

^    This    magazine    has    no    altered  vigorous  implies  a  distrust  of  our  own  char- 

momyOur    views  to  express  upon  any  phase  acter  and  motives.    This  entire  nation,  by  a 

Aimandind  ^j  these  questions  of  war,  peace,  sentiment  overwhelmingly  strong,  is  for  hon- 

national  aims,  and  public  duty.     It  has  dis-  orable,  righteous,  and  permanent  peace.     Its 

cussed  them  often  during  the  past  twenty-  motives  are  not  to  be  doubted.     Our  own 

five  years,  and  its  editorial  doctrines  have  not  right  to  live  quietly  in  our  homes  is  too  valu- 

changed  at  any  time  as  regards  the  mission,  able  and   too  sacred   to  be  trifled  with  by 

duty,  and  policy  of  the  United  States.    This  leaving  it  uninsured. 

periodical,  in  its  editorial  views  and  in  its 

contributors'  pages,  has  cared  as  much  for  cnizenahi  '^^^  people  of  Switzerland,  who 
the  fine  ideals  of  peace  and  world  progress  and        are  quite  as  pacific  as  we  are,  do 

and  harmony  as  Jane  Addams,  or  Mrs.  Vil-  Training  ^^^  doubt  their  own  motives  or 
lard,  or  Andrew  Carnegie,  or  David  Starr  malign  their  own  characters  and  ideals. 
Jordan.  It  has,  with  certain  modifications  They  know  that  they  have  a  right  to  live  in 
of  their  ultraJegalism,  approved  the  arbitra-  peace,   though   in  the  midst  of   a   troubled 
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world;  and  so  they  put  machine-guns  and  correctly  spelled  letter.  They  do  not  know 
heavy  artillery  in  every  pass,  and  train  every  the  Bible,  or  Shakespeare,  or  Charles  Dick- 
boy  to  defend  his  mother  and  sisters  in  the  ens.  1  ney  are  not  capable  of  reading  the 
enjoyment  of  their  prized  blessings  of  domes-  editorial  page  of  a  good  newspaper.  This 
tic  and  social  quiet  and  order.  This  maga-  criticism  does  not  apply  to  all,  but  to  what 
zine,  therefore,  agrees  fully  with  Gen.  Leon-  in  at  least  a  good  many  large  institutions 
ard  Wood  and  all  those  who  represent  the  must  include  fully  half  of  the  undergradu- 
idea  that  American  security  and  American  ates.  It  would  be  unjust  to  locate  blame  in 
inHuence  for  good  in  the  world  would  be  any  specific  quarter.  1  he  faults  lie  deep  in 
greatly  enhanced  if  every  American  man  and  our  current  life,  and  are  widespread.  There 
boy  were  so  trained  that  he  could  do  his  full  are  great  resources  of  worth  and  of  power 
and  well-rounded  duty  as  a  citizen  in  any  latent  in  those  very  youths  who  do  not  find 
emergency.  I'his  is  no  new  doctrine  on  our  themselves  absorbed  in  the  study  of  text- 
part.  For  many  years  we  have  been  of  the  books,  or  held  to  discipline  by  the  sternness 
opinion  that  education  in  the  United  States  of  the  football  coach.  But  there  is  a  gospel 
was  to  a  great  extent  a  failure  in  its  results  of  social  and  public  duty,  accompanied  by 
and  tendencies.  Wq  have  made  education  a  certain  practical  applications,  that  might  be 
public  affair  and  a  public  charge,  without  used  to  bring  out  the  earnestness  and  pcr- 
liiaking  it  properly  serve  public  ends.  sonal    worth    of    thousands   of    these    young 

men.      They   should   be   strongly   impressed 

All  over  the  country,  at  ever-  with  the  gravity  of  the  issues  of  this  niomcn- 
Education  increjisiug  cost,  we  are  construct-  tous  time  in  which  we  live.  Without  much 
^""^  ing  splendid  buildings  for  the  if  any  additional  burden  to  the  taxpayers, 
service  of  primary  and  higher  instruction  of  every  one  of  these  students  of  high  schools, 
all  the  children  and  young  men  and  women,  normal  schools,  colleges,  and  universities 
We  are  training  teachers  from  the  scholastic  could  be  so  taught  and  trained  as  to  be  well 
standpoint,  and  are  trying  to  make  the  schools  prepared  to  exercise  many  of  the  usual,  and 
serve  in  a  better  way  the  individual  prepara-  some  of  the  unusual^  duties  of  citizenship, 
tion  for  industry,  commerce,  and  agriculture.  Such  training  would  benefit  students  in  their 
But  we  are  almost  wholly  failing  to  utilize  health  and  morals,  would  give  them  t  finer 
the  educational  system  for  the  specific  train-  sense  of  private  as  well  as  of  public  dut>% 
ing  of  citizens  in  their  various  duties  as  and  would  furnish  them  with  various  kinds 
such.  The  consequence  is  that  the  standards  of  practical  experience  and  knowledge  that 
and  methods  of  our  political  and  organized  would  redound  to  the  welfare  of  our  politi- 
life  are  lower  than  those  of  our  private  life,  cal  and  governmental  life. 
'^1  here    is    perfect    consistency    between    the 

ideals  of  those  who  glorify  peace,  and  the  ^^  ^  After  a  reasonable  intcr\'al  of 
aims  of  those  who  would  train  every  Ameri-  Conditiona  of  time,  no  young  man  should  be 
can  boy  to  be  ready  to  help  maintain  peace  in  Noting  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  \'0t- 
any  time  of  emergency  or  danger.  We  are  ing  until  his  fitness  had  been  passed  upon  by 
not  getting  anything  like  the  social  and  pub-  a  competent  committee.  He  should  have 
lie  values  that  we  ought  to  be  reaping  from  some  mental  and  ethical  training  in  the 
our  investment  in  schools  and  education,  duties  and  obligations  of  citizenship,  and 
Scholarship  is  not  popular  in  our  universities  should  accept  not  merely  the  established  prin- 
and  colleges.  Athletic  life  furnishes  no  ciple  of  liability  to  military  duty,  but  also 
proper  outlet,  because  it  is  vicarious  and  the  obligation  to  be  prepared  to  serve  effi- 
quasi-professional.  A  few  young  gladiators  ciently.  The  kind  of  training  we  have  in 
monopolize  the  athletic  activity  of  our  insti-  mind  would  be  valuable  from  every  stand- 
tutions,  and  the  vast  majority  are  taught  to  point.  It  would  not  merely  fit  a  boy  to  be 
look  on  and  yell  for  the  maintenance  of  col-  a  soldier  or  a  junior  officer  in  a  company  oc 
lejre  or  school  spirit.  a  regiment  of  citizens  called  to  arms,  but  it 

would  fit  him  to  exercise  the  pouter  and  dii- 

How  to      "^^'JS    o"r    great    institutions,  cretion  of  a  policeman  or  to  show  the  counft 

Wake  Up  Our  though  more  and  more  costly  in  and  skill  of  a  fireman.     It  would  make  hiiB 

their  appointments  and  mainte-  understand  the  duties  of  a  sanitary  irapcctor. 
nance,  are  painfully  aware  that  they  are  not  It  would  not  only  teach  him  how  liepchg 
producing  the  results  that  ought  to  be  mani-  are  made  in  time  of  war,  but  it  would  teacfc 
fest.  Many  of  their  students, — a  possible  him  how  good  roi  are  oonstmcted  Mtd 
majority, — cannot   write   a  well-phrased  or  maintained  in  time  or       ioe%   It  would  ll" 
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low  him  to  special- 
ize, and  to  learn 
many  necessary 
modern  things  re- 
garding inventions 
and  the  practical 
use  of  machinery. 
There  are  a  great 
many  boys  who 
cannot  learn  math- 
ematics, physics, 
and  chemistry  by 
way  of  theory  or 
the  use  of  text- 
books. But  begin- 
ning with  the  prac- 
tical machine  as  a 
concrete  thing  in 
its  construction 
and    its    use,    they 

can  be  led  to  a  very  earnest  study  of  mathe-   ability    to    protect    and    maintain    rights    as 
matics,  physics,  and  other  branches  of  science,   against  militarism  and  aggression.    We  have 
spoken  heretofore  with  commendation  of  the 
The   great   thing  that   our  boys  movement   for  training  students  in  military 
fimntin      ^"^  young  mco  need  is,  first,  to  duty  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States 
have  their  earnestness  aroused  by  Army.     The  student  camps  of  the  present 
being  made  to  see  and   feel   the  use  of  the   summer  have  been  notably  successful.     We 
thing  they  are  set  to  do,  and  second,  to  be  have  so  few  trained  soldiers  in  proportion  to 
given  much  to  do,  under  proper  incentives,   the  greatness  of  our  population  and  the  vast- 
It  is  not  militarism   that  we  advocate,   but  ness  of  our  national  interests,  that  there  is 
common  sense  and  public  duty.     Militarism  imperative  need  of  the  immediate  training  of 
means  the  preparation  and  intention  to  use  a    great   many   intelligent  young   men    who 
force  against  the  rights  of  other  people.     Pre-  could  be  of  service  in  case  of  the  need  of 
paredness,  of  the  kind  we  advocate,  means  the  laising  a  volunteer  army.     This  emergency 
work  is  one  thing,  and  a  very  necessary  mat- 
ter.    Its  gradual  merging  into  that  more  uni- 
versal and  general  training  which  we  advo- 
cate is,  of  course,  a  somewhat  different  thing, 

A  Sarin  of    ^^   ^nvc   much    morc    to    build 
miHaru      upon   in   the  training  of   intelli- 
'      gent  young  men  to  serve  as  sol- 
diere,  or  even  as  officers,  than  most  people  are 
aware.     With  a  sufficient  awakening  of  in- 
terest, and  definiteness  of  purpose,  we  could 
J  provide  military  education  on  a  very  great 

^  scale     at     almost     no     additional     expense. 

Throughout  the  United  States  we  have  a 
series   of    State   colleges   of    agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts,   known   as   the   Land    Grant 
colleges  because  created   in    1862  under  the 
Morrill  Act.    They  have  obtained  additional 
gifts  from  the  nation,  and  are  now  receiving, 
besides  their  original  endowment,  $50,000  a 
OLD  CHINA,  DKivEN  BY  JAPAN,  ALLUDING  TO  YOUNG  V^^""  ^'^''  ^^^h  State.     Thcrc  are  now  fifty- 
CHiKA,  REMARKS :    "i  didn't  RAISE  MY  BOY  TO  BE  two  such  iostitutioos,  bcsides  sixteen  separate 
A  soLDiEH."  ones  in  the  South  for  negro  students.     One 

(Mr.  R<.r*».  'i>5  """o?!«t  o(.'!«  New  York  Htraid.  of  the  conditions  of  the  grant  in  1862,  and 
far  •df-defcuc  *ooi«itiuis  limUu  u  our  own  dilution)   Still  maintamcd  m  the  laws,  IS  the  require* 
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ment  of  military  instruction.     Congress  maj-  many  other  educational  leaders,  are  now  en- 

at  any  time  give  more  definiteness  and  vital-  couraging    military    training   among    college 

ity  than  has  heretofore  existed  to  this  par-  students, 
ticular  branch  of  required  instruction. 

A  citinriM'    '^"  account  of  the  citizens'  traJn- 

Howio       f-^'*'''y  }■*"''>  then,  Congress  is  ap-  Training      ing  camp  at   Plattsburg,   N.  Y., 

viiai^ii  till   propriating   at   least   two  and   a  """'       appears  elsewhere  in  this  number 

'""""  half  million  dollars  for  the  sup-  of  the  Review.  Some  1200  men,  remark- 
port  of  these  institutions.  There  are  prob-  able  for  intelligence  and  character.  Have  been 
ably  more  than  30,000  young  men  in  any  giving  a  month  for  intense  technical  military 
given  year,  enjoying  the  benefits  of  education  instruction,  because  they  believe  that  in  so 
in  such  schools,  largely  at  the  national  ex-  doing  they  are  setting  a  good  example,  and 
pense.  The  new  and  up-to-date  kind  of  fulfilling  a  duty  to  the  country  that  they 
military  training  that  the  War  Department  love.  Anybody  who  would  criticize  either 
and  leaders  like  General  Wood  are  working  the  spirit  or  the  method  of  this  movement 
out  could  be  given  in  these  institutions  with-  should  face  clearly  the  moral  and  logical 
out  any  interference  with  the  other  kinds  of  dilemma.  Our  technical  military  resources 
study  in  which  the  young  men  are  engaged,  are  veiy  small.  The  citizen  who  would  op- 
It  could  be  so  associated  with  their  physical  pose  the  enlargement  of  those  resources,  by 
and  mental  training  as  to  be  of  positive  bene-  the  voluntary  effort  and  self-sacrifice  of  the 
fit  to  them,  while  adding  greatly  to  the  de-  kind  of  men  who  went  to  Plattsburg  last 
fcnsive  resources  of  the  coujitry.  We  have  month,  cannot  maintain  the  slightest  pretext 
the  opportunity,— since  the  law  requires  mili-  to  consistency  unless  he  goes  so  far  as  to  ad- 
tary  instruction  in  these  schools, — ^to  give  the  vocate  the  disbanding  of  the  United  States 
subject  the  importance  that  our  present  needs  Army,  He  must  favor  the  dismantling  of 
as  a  nation  render  appropriate.  Besides  these  our  fortifications  and  coast  defenses,  and  op- 
publicly  supported  institutions  we  have  thou-  pose  the  appropriation  of  a  single  dollar  for 
sands  of  students  in  schools  which  are  avow-  the  further  maintenance  of  the  military  C9- 
edly  of  a  military  character,  so  far  as  their  tablishment.  When  we  have  any  army  at 
discipline  goes  and  much  of  their  instruction,  all,  we  admit  the  principle  that  war  tnay 
A  conspicuous  type  is  the  Virginia  Military  come  and  that  the  profession  of  arms  it  ncco- 
Institute.  We  referred  last  month  to  the  sary  in  our  generation.  If  war  should  come, 
Culver  Institute  in  Indiana  and  the  training  we  must  enormously  increase  the  army, 
of  high-school  boys  under'its  auspices.  Men  either  by  volunteer  method  or  by  conscrip- 
like    President    Hibbcn    of    Princeton,    and  tion.    In  either  case  we  must  enlist  men  who 
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are  cither  fit  or  unfit  to  serve  as  soldiers.     If  stationed  and  transported  with  si 

they  are  unfit,  we  must  either  spend  a  long  their  education  and  future  value 

time  in  training  them,  or  else  sacrifice  their   Even  the  Gerrnan  and  French  army  systems, 

lives  in  large  and  needless  proportion.  with    all    their    objectionable    phases,    have 

many  advantages  in  the  training  and  develop- 

j  To  maintain  an  enormous  stand-  ment  of  millions  of  young  men  who  go  from 

r*ot  Iff      ing    army    of    the    old-fashioned  the  comparatively  short  term  of  army  dis- 

"  kind    would    be   exceedingly    ex-  cipline  to  the   ranks  of  civil  and  industrial 

peiisive,    and    would   produce   the   incidental   life.    The  United  States  could  have  an  army 

evil  of  militarism.     But  to  make  training  for  of  300,000  young  men,  on  the  plan  of  short 

military  and  other  forms  of  public  service  a  and  intense  service  and  the  highest  possible 

part  of  the  necessary  education  of  every  boy,   training.     Our  navy  is  doing  much  to  teach 

would   not  only  entail   comparatively  little  and  train  the  young  men  who  enlist  in  it, 

expense,  but  would  so  heighten  and  intensify 

the  efficiency  of  the  average  young  citizen  as 

to  repay  the  expenditure  many  times  over. 

As    for  our    regular   army,    it   ought   to   be 

reconstituted,  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible. 

upon    a    greatly    improved    system ;    and    it 

ought  to  be  made  much   larger  than  it  is, 

without  relatively  increasing  the  cost.    Every 

officer,  high  or  low,  in  the  United   States 

Army,  should  be  not  merely  a  strict  military 

diiciplinarian,  but  should  have  the  motive 

and  spirit  of  a  good  teacher.    Enlistments  in 

the  army  should  be  short,  and  reenlistment 

should  be  discouraged  and  in  due  time  wholly 

discontinued.  The  more  ignorant  and  less- 
developed  enlisted  men  might  be  kept  and 

trained  for  two  years.    The  more  intelligent 

ones,  already  instructed  in  the  public  schools, 

mi^t  be  enlisted  for  one  year  and  given  very 

valuable    training    and    experience.      Their 

mental  «nd  moral,  as  well  as  their  physical, 

discipline  should  be  considered  at  all  times. 

Service  for  a  year  in   the  army 
'SSnm*    •'lO"'*!  ^  creditable,  and  should 
carry  with  it  the  presumption  of 
worth,  effidency,  and  character.    Young  men  these  gehmak   bovs,  belonging  to  a   society 
lerving  in  the  army  in  this  fashion  should  be  akin   to  our  boy   scouts,    are  being  taught 
taught  as  much  as  possible,  in  as  short  a  time  ''"•^t  aid  to  the  injured  as  a  part  of  their 

„    ° .11  _  1   »!,_„  _    11    J    ■  .■  11        PRELIMINARY     INSTRUCTION     IN    DUTIES    AS     MEM- 

<s  possible,  and  then  enrolled  in  a  continually  „^  ^f  the  cohmunity.     all  American  boys 
growing  body  or  reserves.     They  should  be  should  be  taught  in  this  way 
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feit's  article  is  apropos  of  the  much-heralded 
board,  devised  by  Secretary  Daniels,  for 
passing  upon  inventions  that  might  be  of  use 
in  the  navy,  and  for  the  development  in  lab- 
oratory testing  and  research  of  plans  and 
methods  that  require  patient  experiment  in 
order  to  bring  them  to  perfection.  Here 
again  let  the  man  who  cavils  or  objects  face 
honestly  the  alternatives.  Let  us  refuse  to 
appropriate  a  sijigle  dollar  for  naval  expendi- 
ture, and  let  us  put  out  of  commission  and 
send  to  the  junk  dealer  all  the  ships  we  nou* 
possess.  This  is  one  logical  alternative.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  ive  are  to  have  a  navy, — 
Ci  ii<i'''u'"'<i  4  rmii'n«»<<i,  Nrw  York  and  M'c  are  actually  maintaining  one  at  an 

m-ii'iNo  sTinrxTs  at  west  i-oint  expense  of  nearly  $150,000,000  a  year,— let 

( >\i-  iin-  IH.W  trainiiiK  and  (traili^iimg  »t  oiir  Xinional  us  rcf usc  to  have  it  inferior  through  stupidity 

Mililary    Arnilrmy    yuimn    men    fr.mi    iiur    insular    de-  ,  t    i       ■  t-   -  t  i 

pciiiieni-irH.    Wl-  arc  irailimR  l>i»9  in  tlic  Diiiippinc*  or  through  hesitant  poliacs.     Let  US  use  the 

SS?  «MVaIiy'*X!ri7A'XrSn ^'y^^'l^J  ol"'.' «hi«in  "-'"y  highest  intelligence  we  can  command 

to  make  it  the  most  efficient  and  up-to-date 

and  it  can  do  still  more  of  this  kind  of  work  '"strument  of  national  defense  in  the  entire 

in  the  future.     A  large  navy  is  an  expensive  '■'■'''^}^-      ^'   "^  employ   the   best   inventive 

thing,  but  for  the  United  States  it  is  at  the  K«"'f  ^"^  }^^  *'"«»  administrative  talent. 

present  time  a  matter  of  necessity.     At  least  ^"-^  ^"^  us  have  no  doubts  at  all  regarding 

some  portion  of  the  e.vpcnse  can  be  ofEset  by  '      value  ot  our  policy, 
a  deliberate  purpose  to  make  a  brief  period 

of  naval  service  positively  valuable  for  all  ^  #«,„„^    ^"herc  has  never  been   anything 

future  life  to  a  very  large  number  of  young  «"         more  intellectually  pitiable  than 

men.    This  is  Secretary  Daniels'  aim.  '       the  state  of  mind  of  certain  people 

who  have  opposed  the  consistent  policj-  of 
imgrovin      ^^^  ^'*  presenting  in  this  num-  two  new  battleships  a  year,  while  willing  to 
till          her    (see   page  297)    a  very  in-  compromise  on  one  ship, — their  motive  being 
*""''        stnictive    artifle    by    Mr.    Wal-  that  they  did  not  like  the  navy  and  did  not 
deinar    Kaempffcrt,    on    the    relationship    of  really  want  any  ships  I     The  navy  is  an  in- 
scientific    and    mechanical    invention    to   the  tolerable  burden  and  expense,  unless  it  is  a 
problems  of  national  defense.    Mr.  Kaempf-  useful  and  valuable  kind  of  insurance  of  our 
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ALTHOUGH  NOT  BETTER  RTIED  TO  TRAIN  BOYS  FtH  CIViC  DUTY 
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■hipp,  prtsidfnt  and  setretary  of  the 

- J   right,    Xoiman   C.    McLoud,   E,  L. 

and  Dr.  Henry  S.  Drinker.  They  conferred  last  month  in  regard  lo  calling  a  great  conference  of 
iduMriai,  and  ulher  e>|.ert5  for  the  study  of  our  national  resources,  with  a  view  lo  our  fitness  for 
lance   and  self-defense  in  time   of  need.      The  present  position  of  Russia,  France,  Germany,  and  some 


national  peace  and  dignity,  and  unless  it  is  minion,   our   Government   took   the   ground 
a  positive  help  to  us  in  the  maintenance  of  that    not    only    our    own    English-speaking 
what  we  believe  to  be  a  beneficent  interna-  country, — but  also  the  Spanish-speaking  and 
tional  policy.     If  vre  are  to  have  submarines, 
it  is  ridiculous  for  a  nation  of  our  great  popu- 
lation and  vast  resources  not  to  invent  and 
build  the  best  possible  submarines,  in  num- 
bers adequate  to  serve  the  ends  \ve  have  in 
view  in  building  any  submarines  at  all.    And 
the  same  principle  applies  to  battleships  and 
other  members  and  adjuncts  of  a  suitably  bal- 
anced modem  navy. 

tnmWa  ^"  ^^  international  sense  the 
^MmttBt^  people  of  the  United  States  do 
^*'  not  constitute  a  restless  nation. 
For  fifty  years  ours  has  been  the  most  quies- 
cent, peaceable,  and  conservative  nation  in 
the  wtorld,  tvith  the  exception  of  some  smaller 
countriea  like  Switzerland.  In  this  modern 
period  world  cotiditions  have  been  changing 
rapidly,  and  the  elements  in  all  countries 
that  stand  for  sanity,  order,  harmony,  and 
progressive  civilization,  earnestly  desire  that 
a  country  like  the  United  States  should  be 
not  only  well  disposed  but  very  strong. 
When  the  greater  part  of  Latin  America,  in 
rfie  first  two  decades  of  the  nineteenth  cen-  , 
tury,  had  broken  away  from  European  do- 
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after  three  years  of  deadlocked  and  wasteful 
struggle.  Wc  had  diowed  both  our  army 
and  our  navy  to  lag  far  behind  our  develop- 
ment in  other  respects,  to  the  detriment  of 
our  rightful  influence  as  a  factor  in  the  order 
of  the  world.  Our  Government  undertook 
to  persuade  Spain  to  withdraw  from  Cuba 
on  some  terms  that  the  Cubans  could  accept. 
But  Spain  had  more  than  ten  times*as  many 
soldiers  under  arms  in  Cuba  as  we  could 
send  there  on  short  notice.  Furthermore, 
European  naval  experts  supported  Span- 
ish Opinion  in  the  belief  that  the  navy 
of  Spain  was  stronger  and  better  than 
the  navy  of  the  United  States.  Wc 
were  not  regarded  as  ready  for  the  test  of 
force. 

ifWiHaii    ^^  ^^  United  States  had  owned 
Oanati  Men  even  two  Of  thrcc  more  modem 
*'"'      battleships     and    cruisers,    w  e 
THE  MAK  IN  THE  LABORATORY  NOWADAYS  IS  THE  shouM  ncvcr  havc  had  the  war  with  Spain. 
GREAT  RELIANCE  OF  THE  MAN  IN  THE  FIELD;  AND  We    would    have    helped    the    Spaniards    to 
THEREFORE  THE  GOVERNMENT  PROPOSES  TO  pROvmE  withdraw,    and   aided   in  the  creation   of  a 
FOR  RESEARCH  AND^THE^  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  IN-   Cuban  republic,  without  the  firing  of  a  shot. 
By  "Ban,"  in  tbe  Si.  Paul  Ntvii  *^'"'  P<K'tion  in  having  as  much  of  a  navy  as 

we   had,   without  having  enough   to   prove 
other  parts  of  North  and  South  America, —  convincing  to  Spain,  was  highly  expensive  and 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  develop  their  own  foolish.     It  involved  us  in  a  war  that  wc 
political    conditions    under    self-government,  should    otherwise    have    escaped.-     Helping 
And  so  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  announced    Spain  to  get  out  of  Cuba  when  her  position 
as  a  part  of  a  program  of  peace  and  order  there  was  no  longer  tenable  would  have  been 
for  the  Western   Hemisphere.      It  was  our  an  act  of  real  service     Helping  Cubans,  with 
duty  to  do  what  we  could  to  uphold  the  posi- 
tion that  we  announced  to  the  world  more 
than  ninety  years  ago.     In  a  good  many  in- 
stances  we    have    been    able   to    protect   our 
sister  republics  against  European  aggression ; 
but  if  wc  had  been  without  a  navy  our  views 
in  more  than  one  case  would  have  had   no 
determining  influence. 

The  Cuban  struggle  for  inde- 
9/*c^     pendence  that  began  in  1895  was 

one  of  a  long  series  that  had  kept 
Cuba  in  turmoil.  Spain  had  lost  the  power 
to  administer  Cuba  in  peace  and  order.  The 
Cuban  patriots  were  too  lacking  in  material 
resources  to  expel  the  Spaniards  summarily. 
Neither  side  couid  win  quickly,  and  neither 
could  of  its  own  accord  yield  to  the  other. 
Almost  200,000  young  soldiers  from  Spain 
were  wasting  their  own  strength,  and  ex- 
hausting the  resources  of  the  home  country 
in  a  fruitless  effort  to  subdue  the  Cuban  in- 
surrection. There  was  misery  and  chaos, 
ever  increasing,   throughout  the  island.     It   ^^'^^^    **" 

,  LI  /      l_       n     -       1    £■  INEFFICIENC 

became  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  try 

to  end  a  situation  so  near  our  own  coast,  From  the  P*me  Lti§tr 
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THE  RRSr  COMPLETE  SQUADRON  OF  UNIlH>  STATES  ARMY  AEROPLANES 

(Tfaia  new  pholOEraph  iJluslrales  what  has  been  very  lapitl  progress  in  the  past  year.  Both  Secretary 
Daniels  and  Secrclarv  Gaccison  propose  a  considerable  increase  in  the  aeroplane  service  as  auiiliary  to  navy 
■nd  army.     The  squadron  here  shown  is  now  in  active   service   in  the   Southwest) 

the  good-will  of  Spain,  to  set  up  a  republic  ^.^^  fl««,n-  ^'''"^'sely  the  range  and  e)(tent  of 
would  also  have  been  an  act  of  fine  interna-  mtnt  mtf  the  recommendations  that  Presi- 
tional  character.  We  could  have  rendered  "'  **'"*  dent  Wilson  will  make  to  Con- 
both  of  these  services,  firmly  and  justly,  if  gress,  in  accordance  with  plans  that  are  being 
we  had  been  adequately  prepared.  The  prin-  worked  out  in  the  War  and  Navy  depart- 
ciple  involved  is  so  simple  that  one  wonders  ments,  are  not  yet  known.  But  the  Admin- 
why  it  has  to  be  set  forth  so  often.  If  it  is  istration  is  not  ignoring  the  subject,  and  its 
advisable  to  have  a  police  force  to  keep  order  views  have  been  at  least  partly  expressed, 
and  to  mate  the  streets  safe,  there  is  no  Questions  having  to  do  with  the  size  of  the 
need  of  arguing  that  the  police  force  should  navy  and  the  kinds  of  ships  to  be  built  are 
be  large  enough  and  sufficiently  well  trained  highly  technical.  The  ordinary  citizen  is  not 
to  keep  order  without  having  to  fight  mobs,  competent  to  deal  with  such  matters  by  the 
quell  riots,  and  suffer  violence  at  the  hands  exercise  of  his  independent  judgment.  But 
of  criminal  gangs.  there  can  be  widespread  support  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  United  States  ought  in  this 
,,  n  ,  i  ■_  period  to  have  an  ample  navj'.  It  will  be  the 
«.-  ^'-J-^"'^^,  ,^,,"i™  1°"^  P"«  ■>'  '!>=  «P"».  >1>'  Prafe>sio„il  .tudmB, 
'"«52i''"  T  \' °!j  \  S'  r"  *=  Administration,  .nd  the  members  of 
"iT  1.  '  "f  1,  f'^t^  Congtess  to  decide  whM  is  meant  by  an  ade- 
a»o.jledth«war  altogether  »d  should  cet.  ,^^  ^^                 ^^  ^^,^  ^ 

tainly  have  escaped  its  most  humiliating  inci-  c        .       V\     ■  i     i,      u               i      ■          -/i. 

,'.,             ^          J              Lji  becretarj'  Daniels  has  been  conferring  with 

dents.  It  our  army  and  navy  had  not  been  ,■      t>      'j     .         ^u-        u-  _»        j     u  - 

„      '  ,        ,            '...!.             iir    i_   J  the  President  on  this  subject,  and  chairmen 

allowed  to  became  so  ms.gn.ficant     We  had  ^,    Congressional    committee,    are    in    touch 

known  (or  twenty  years  that  we  had  ,mpor-  ,^.,,^  ,^^  Administration.     All  report,  atf  to 

tant  rights  to  maintain  and  to  defend,  and  .i,     «    ,  ,i,  •       »    j    ■              ■    »u    i 

,        .*       ■  L               L  •         ■  1       ]  L     r  the  cHect  that  a  steady  increase  in  the  larger 

that  those  rights  were  being  violated  by  Lne-  .  ■    ,      t    u  ..i    u'            n    w                       j  j 

1      J        J     I      L     c               iir               1  ■  ''nd    of    battleships    will    be    recommended, 

land  and  also  by  France.     We  were  driven  ■,.,     ,,          .-       i         .■        .   ■     c             c 

c  ^   '                  -^u  p     1      J      r.  while  the  national  sentiment  in  favor  of  a 

into  lui  unfortunate  war  with  tngland,  after  •           .                ■         i.        •             j 

...              ^.                  ,                L  f  ven-  large  increase  in  submarines  and  aero- 

havmg  been  on  the  verge  of  war  with  r  ranee,  i           ■                 ■     j    i.      c        .         n     ■  i 

,.,*,                            t       „\.  c                    J-  planes    is    recognized    by   Secretary   Daniels. 

At  far  less  expense,  and  with  far  greater  dig-  ' 
riity,  we  could  have  escaped  war  altogether 

by  adopting  the  policy  of  being  thoroughly  7»,«o^,     It  was  understood  that  Secretary 

prepared  from  the  very  start  to  maintain  our  £»».«»      Daniels  was   about  to   announce 

rights  with  insistence  and  energy.     Thus  it  "^  *"'*      the    names    of    twenty    scientists 

is   plain    that    lack  of  preparation   does   not  and     inventors,     who     would     serve     with 

keep  us  out  of  war.    On  the  contrary-,  nearly  Thomas  A.  Edison  as  members  of  the  nQw 

all  of  our  wars  have  been  incurred  by  reason  advisory  board.     The  General  Boarii  of  the 

of  our  lack  of  preparation.  Navy,  headed  by  Admiral  Dewey,  has  been 
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make  will  be  in  harmony 
with  the  idea  of  settling  in- 
ternational (lifffrcnics  by 
diploniacy  or  by  arbitration. 
The  right  kind  of  prepara- 
tion is  the  verv  thing  tlut 
will  do  most  imder  i-xistirig 
conditions  to  insure  respcit 
for  thasc  dcKtrines  of  law 
and  order  that  we  have  al- 
wajii  proclaimed  to  the 
world,  and  must  never 
abandon. 

There     is     no 
.mTfti",/     "«••  "*  throw- 

into  the  strife  and  disputa- 
tion of  party  politirs  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  a  Pnrsidrn- 
tial  election  ocairs  next 
year.  It  may  indeed  be 
true  that  some  public  men 
have  a  higher  degree  of 
energy  and  capacity  in  deal- 
ing with  the  practical  prob- 
lems of  the  army  and  na^'y 
than  others.  liut  at  thr 
present  time  there  is  a  ver>' 
wide  con.sensus  of  opinion, 
regardless  of  party ;  and  the 
prevailing  views  arc  as  well 
expressed  b  y  Secretaries 
Garrison  and  Daniels  as  by 
any  other  leaders.  T  he 
thing  that  is  wanted  is  a 
i-ii<.t..>:iJi<ii  >i»  Hi. Hi  4  K»i.i»,  \v..hinn"n.  i>.  i:.  national    policy,    around 

A  SUMMER  PICTURE  (»^  CABINET  OFFICERS  AT  WASHINGTON  which    thoughtful    and    far- 

tin    the   «ni,r    is    Srcrclary    I^naing.    of   the    Departrntnt    of   Stnlr,  seeing    mcn     of     all     parties 

ri«"Vi-iidi'r'»  Icf^^V!sl"Ma'!"y"(!!.'lr!US^"w"»«"'pbn^fo^."h^'^Tx'^^^  will    rally    when    Congn-vs 

of  our  army  aiij  ihe  crcatmn  of  reserve  forces  aie  in  accord  wilh  Ihe  mCCtS    ill    Dccembct    Or    at 

Ili.iitKm.    uf    ilie    r>epnrlineiit    nf    Agrieiilliire,'  *hu    l-elieves    Ihal    farm         SUch     CaHiet      date      as     the 

ES^!""! 'aildVT.^'r'.'l  "'cu,T;","'""  '"  ■"  "*'  '^'"'"'  *"""  '"  "'  ""''"'■*        President  may   appoint. 

Cabinet  officers  like  Secre- 

giving   the   closest   attention   all   summer  to  taries  Lansing,  Garrison,  Lane,  and  Houston 

our  own  problems  as  viewed  in  the  light  of  are  known  as  broad-minded  and  sagacious  citi- 

Eiiro|ie's  current  experience.     AVc  may  con-  zens  and  publicists,  rather  than  as  party  poli- 

fidently  expect   that  out  of  the  wisdom  of  ticians.      Officials   like    Secretaries    McAdoo 

this  Naval  Board,  ajid  the  stud\  and  thought  and  Redfield,  in  like  manner,  are  known  as 

of  President  Wilson  and  the  Administration,  men  of  practical  business  affairs,  rather  than 

we  shall  have  mature  recommendations  for  as   politicians   in    the   party  sense.      If   Mr. 

naval  enlargement  that  the  country  will  be  Daniels  and  Mr.  Burleson  have  been  belter 

prepared  to  support  and  that  Congress  must  known  as  aggressive  Democrats,   it   is  none 

not  be  allowed  to  disregard.     Navies  cannot  the  less  true  that  they  arc  patriotic  Ameri- 

bc  improvised,  and  that  of  the  United  States  cans  of  honesty,  conviction,  and  courage,  who 

must  be  expandi-d.  even  at  the  ca'it  of  some  would  not,  in  times  of  stress  and   peril,  as- 

mistakes  that  will  be  due  to  the  rapidity  with  sume  positions  for  party  motives  upon  qu»- 

which    methods   of   offense    and    defense    by  tions    involving    the    nation's    welfare    am) 

water    are   changing.      The    most    extensive  safety.     Congress  will  be  ready  to  support 

preparations  for  defense  that  we  can  possibly  courageous  plans;  there  should  be  no  delay. 
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I  f,  therefore,  ■ 
iiHrt'r^?  ^'^  present  ad- 
ministration 
will  produce  a  strong,  well- 
rounded,  thoroughly  coura- 
geous and  therefore  safe 
policy  of  national  insurance 
through  preparation  for  de- 
fense, the  Republicans  in 
Congress  ought  not  to  cavil 
or  object  for  the  mere  gain- 
ing of  points  to  be  used  in 
the  campaign  next  year.  It 
is  highly  probable  that  af- 
fairs may  have  taken  such 
a  turn  that  the  campaign  of 
1916  will  amount  to  noth- 
ing more  than  a  vote  of 
confidence.  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  come  through  some 
painful  years,  and  had  been 

bitterly  assailed  from  with-  (General    ScdH's    influence   »    notably   salulary    iviih    Qur    neighbors   of. 

in  his  own  party,  as  well  as        £rcVgV"c."c:rotk«"%'rep?e«';j,''ite''if  t''sJ^''D%JlZ  "*"  " 
from    without;    yet    when 

1864  compelled  a  popular  verdict  there  was  when  the  harsh  and  unsparing  critics  of  that 
nothing  to  do  but  support  Mr.  Lincoln,  policy  attempt  to  tell  us  what  they  would 
And  the  country,  with  its  increasing  knowl-  have  done  in  Mr,  Wilson's  place,  it  becomes 
edge  of  the  conditions  then  existing,  has  ever  plain  that  they  are  much  more  at  variance 
since  been  growingly  unanimous  in  approv-  with  one  another  than  with  Wilson  himself, 
irg  the  verdict  of  1864.  Some  would  have  solved  the  problem  by  rec- 

ognizing Huerta  and  backing  him  up. 
muttooKi  ^*  ^^  ^oten  very  hard  to  follow  Others  would  have  done  it  by  recognizing 
"WatcMf^i  Mr.  Wilson's  Mexican  policy  in  Carranza  at  an  early  day,  and  backing  him 
Waning'  jj^  incidents  and  details.  Yet  against  Huerta,  Others  would  have  made 
armed  intervention  in  the  interest  of  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  citizens  and  property.  The 
fortj'  bitterest  critics  of  Wilson's  Mexican 
policy  have  forty  different  programs  that 
they  declare  Wilson  should  have  adopted. 
And  some  of  the  forty  have  several  alternative 
programs,  which  they  seem  to  prefer  on  dif- 
ferent days  of  the  week.  We  must  confess 
not  to  have  liked  the  Wilson  program, — if, 
indeed,  there  was  any  program  except 
"watchful  waiting"  and  an  opportunist  treat- 
ment of  details.  But  it  is  fair  to  say  that  we 
have  not  been  able  to  put  confidence  in  the 
proposals  of  any  of  the  experts  who  have 
had  policies  of  their  own. 

The  underlying  trouble  has  been 

Wt  Had  a    that     the     Mexicans    have    not 

"""      trusted  us,  and  have  not  wanted 

our  help  in  the  reestablishment  of  civil  order 

and   liberty.     Apparently  it  will  be  a  long 

time  before  Mexico  can  be  successfully  ad- 

pREsfKKT  WILSON  AND  UNCLE  SAM  SEEM  TO  BE   ministered  as  a  whole.     The  northern  part 

MUCH    IKTESESTED    IN    THEIR    TRAINING.    AND    PRO-        ,      ,  1  j    L       L  a 

FOSE  TO  BE  READY  FOK  EMEBCENCiES  «*  ^^^  Country  would  be  better  off  as  a  sep- 

From  the  FottlniiUigincT  (Se»til«)  arate    republic.    Under    close    relations    with 
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(Rriirit)  <C1lile)  (Argrnlina)  (Bplivi,!)  (Uruguay)  (Giultrnali) 

THE  SIX  LAT[N-AMKR[CAN  AMBASSADORS  AND  MINISTERS  WHO  JOINED  fCCSETARY  LANStNC  IN  THE  CONFEX. 

ENCE  ON  MEXICO 

the  United   States.     Such  a  republic  should  The  plan  of  calling  into  cf.nsu!- 

have  its  finances  and  its  civil  order  Ruaran-  * o^M't'in'  tuition  the  Ambassadors  of  Brazil, 
tccd  by  a  device  similar  to  that  of  the  Piatt  Argentina,  and  Chile,  and  three 

'Amendment  under  which  Cuban  stability  and  other  members  of  the  body  of  Latin-Ameri- 
prosperity  are  guaranteed.  If  northern  can  diplomats  at  Washington,  had  much  to 
Xlexico  were  thus  constituted  a  separate  re-  commend  it,  although  its  effects  might  have 

.  public,  the  United  States  could  well  afford  been  more  decisive  if  the  conference  had  not 
to  give  it  $50,000,000  for  the  reconstruction  been  so  long  delayed.     Besides  the  three  Am- 
of  its  railroad  system,  and  $50,000,000  for  bassadors,  the  Ministers  chosen  were  those  of 
the  creation  of  a  good  school   system.     In  Bolivia,    Uruguay,    and    Guatemala,    whose 
return,  we  could  take  over  the  peninsula  of  seniority  in  the  diplomatic  .corps  had  «q>cci- 
l./0wcr    California,    which    is    of    no    use    to  ally  recommended  them.     The  first  se$.«ion. 
Mexico,  but  which  would  be  valuable  to  us.  with  Secretary  Lansing,  was  on  August  5. 
And  we  could  purchase  a  desirable  rcaifica-  An    appeal    to    Mexicans   was   adopted   and 
tion   of   the   frontier  by  abolishing  the   Rio  signed    by    Mr.    Lansing,    Ambassadors    Da 
Grande  as  a  boundary  line  and  adopting,  in-  Gama  of   Brazil,    Suarez-Mujica  of   Chile, 
stead   of   the  shifting   river,    certain    mathe-  and  Naon  of  Argentina,  together  with  Min- 
niatical  parallels  and  meridians  on  the  plan   isters  Calderon  of  Bolivia,  De  Pina  of  Uru- 
of  the  lines  that  separate  most  of  our  West-  guay,  and  Mendez  of  Guatemala,    The  text 
ern  States.     This  would  solve  the  Imperial  of  an  appeal  to  Mexicans  bears  date  of  Au- 
Vallcy    problem.      Wc    have    been    putting  gust   14.      It  is  prefaced  by  this  announce- 
great  skill  and  zeal  into  the  educational  and 
industrial  progress  of  the  remote  peoples  of 
the  Filipino  Archipelago,    We  have  wrought 
a   transformation   in   the   sanitary,  political, 
and  general  life  of  the  people  of  Porto  Rico. 
It  is  a  greaj  pity  that  we  cannot  have  an 
Opportunit)-  to  render  similar  services  to  our 
neighbors  in  the  two  northern  tiers  of  Alexi- 
can   states.      Our   financial   investments   in 
those  states  have  been  very  great,  and  will 
in  the  long  run  be  supported  in  their  rights 
and  claims  by  public  authority.     It  is  deeply 
to  be   regretted    that  the  way   does  not  be- 
come  clear  for   us   to   render   large  services 
ot  neighborly  good  will   to  the  people  of  a 
countrj-    whose    resources,    in    the    material 
sense,  are  so  certain  to  be  further  developed 

in  due  time  by  the  capital,  knowledge,  and       ^^^  „^^  ^  „^„  ^  fimwh  soMiiHtn 
energ)'  or  men  trom  this  side  ot  the  boundarj'.  prom  the  Poif-ZHMff^nrrr  (Seattle) 
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ment:  "The  Mexican  people  arc  informed 
that  the  following  comnnunication  has  been 
sent  to  many  prominent  persons  in  Mexico 
who  possess  authority  or  military  power  with- 
in the  republic."  The  appeal  was  a  tactful 
one,  rightly  claiming  to  represent  the  opin- 
ions and  wishes  of  the  entire  continent. 
Apart  from  the  eloquent  language  in  which 
this  address  is  clothed  as  adapted  to  Latin-  . 
American  manners  and  sentiments,  the  ap- 
peal is  simply  a  request  that  the  military  and 
political  chiefs  of  Mexico  prepare  a  truce, 
come  together  in  a  joint  conference,  establish 
a  provisional  government,  and  call  a  general 
election.  The  conferees  offer  to  aid  in  the 
selection  of  a  place  for  the  conference  and 
in  the  arrangement  of  details. 

The  eloquent  and  sentimeiital  ap- 
JJ^       peal  comes  down  abruptly  to  this 

rather  blunt  and  harsh  concluding  _ 

'iT-L  J        -         J  1       I^otOfHPh  far  Asiericu  Pnn  AixKliUon.  Vim  Toik 

sentence:       Ihe  undersigned  expect  a  reply 

to   this  communication   within    a   reasonable   "«■  vasquez  tagle,  prom.kent  «£XICA^^  i^w«« 
time,  and  consider  that  such  a  time  would  be  ,J^l  •^\^^  o^nion'S' P».id.m  wf!son.'''to  b""h.^ 
ten  days  after  the  communication  is  delivered,  "  Provi>iDnai  Pr«ident  of  m™cij) 
subject  to  prorogation  for  cause."  This  appeal 

was  sent  not  only  to  Carranza,  Villa,  Zapata,  than  a  more  specific  and  restricted  one.  The 
and  all  the  fighting  chiefs,  but  to  the  Gov-  natural  question  was,  both  in  the  United 
emors  of  Mexican  states  and  anybody  else  States  and  elsewhere,  what  lay  behind  this 
whom  it  might  concern.  A  good  many  copies  pious  expression.  Apparently  it  was  the  plan 
seem  to  have  been  sent  in  blank  to  the  City  of  our  Government  to  support,  for  Pro- 
of Mexico,  there  to  be  addressed  to  persons  visional  President  Mr.  Vasqucz  Tagle, 
unknown  in  Washington,  but  who  might  be  who  was  Minbter  of  Justice  in  Madero's 
influential  in  Mexico.  It  would  seem  as  if  cabinet, 
so  general  an  appeal  might  be  less  efEeciivc 

It  further  reported  that  the 
"l/shilt"  United  States  would  stop  the  ex- 
port of  arms  and  ammunition  to 
factions  failing  to  support  thfc  proposed  new 
government.  Disquieting  conditions  led  to 
our  ordering  battleships  to  Vera  Cruz  early 
in  August,  which  were  subsequently  recalled 
by  wireless  and  then  ordered  by  wireless  to 
proceed.  General  Carranza,  who  has  been 
making  marked  gains,  is  wholly  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  any  interference,  and  resents  the 
Tagle  suggestion,  claiming  that  he  himself  is 
the  man  upon  whom  to  unite.  Villa  is  de- 
clared to  be  ready  to  adopt  the  suggestions 
of  the  Pan-American  conferees.  What  may 
happen  next  can  only  be  surmised,  late  in  Au- 
gust, at  the  time  when  these  comments  are 
written.  There  has  been  great  distress  in 
Mexico,  but  peace  conditions  exist  in  a  num- 
ber of  Mexican  states,  which  arc  wholly  tired 
THEn  KATTOKAL  GAME  "*  ^^^  ^"'1  ^'^  Operating  undcr  local  juris- 

Cuuha:  "Benrc  Scfior;  cnr  people  will  brook  diction  on  the  State's  rights  plan.    There  has 
M^m^cnace  wh«  it  «»ti  to  their  .port,  and  ^een   Created   in   the   State   Department   at 
w  Oricana)  Washington  a  new  Bureau  of  Mexican  At- 
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fairs,  constituted  of  men  who  have  had  spe-  term.  Du^ng  the  past  four  years  the  af- 
cial  training  or  experience.  That  our  Gov-  fairs  of  the  country  have  been  directed,  or 
ernment  has  determined  to  proceed  decisively  misdirected,  by  eight  Presidents  (see  the  ac- 
for  the  protection  of  American  interests  and  companying  chronology).  Three  of  the  eight 
the  salvation  of  Mexico  from  anarchy,  seems  were  killed,  three  others  saved  themselves  by 
to  be  a  growing  impression ;  but  extreme  cau-  flight,  one  died  an  apparently  natural  death, 
tion  remains  the  watchword  at  Washington,  and  the  eighth  is  still  in  office.  The  aim  of 
There  have  been  repeated  rumors  that  cer-  all  insurrectionists  in  Haiti  is  the  control  of 
tain  European  belligerent  influences  have  to  the  customs  revenue,  a  matter  of  nearly 
some  extent  been  employed  to  increase  the  $5,000,000  annually.  More  than  half  of  this 
difficulties  that  might  embroil  the  United  has  to  be  paid  out  as  interest  on  the  public 
States  with  Mexico,  and  so  engage  and  ab-  debt;  and  last  year  German,  French,  and 
sorb  us  as  to  make  our  resources  less  avail-  British  warships, — acting  separately,  and  on 
able  for  one  or  another  of  the  transatlantic  different  occasions, — saw  that  Haiti's  finan- 
powers.  But  such  reports  have  not  seemed  cial  obligations  to  Europe  were  not  over- 
worthy  of  serious  notice.  looked.  The  Haitian  "general"  in  the  ex- 
ecutive chair  controls  the  expenditure  of  the 
Chronic  '^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  Mexico  is  not  the  lemaining  $2,000,000.  It  is  not  recorded 
Rtuoiution  In  Only  One  of  our  neighbor  republics  that  any  portion  of  this  sum  is  devoted  to  the 
''"'*'  which  finds  diflRculty  in  keeping  public  improvements  which  the  unfortunate 
its  house  in  order,  has  been  brought  forcibly  i  epublic  so  much  needs, 
to  the  attention  of  the  American  public  dur- 
ing recent  weeks.  A  revolutionary  move-  o  n  a  '^'^^  United  States  has  long  found 
ment  in  Haiti,  quickened  rather  than  re-  th%  QarTibb%an\\.  desirable  to  keep  a  warship  in 
tarded  by  wholesale  executions,  brought  about  Poiitfnian  Haitian  waters,  and  the  cruiser 
the  downfall  of  the  Government  late  in  July.  Washington  arrived  at  Port  au  Prince  on 
Before  the  smoke  had  cleared  away,  ex-Presi-  the  second  day  of  the  revolution.  While  too 
dent  Zamor  and  160  other  political  prisoners  late  to  prevent  the  violation  of  the  French 
had  been  executed  by  Government  oflRcials,  legation  by  a  mob  which  sought  and  rour- 
while  President  Guillaume  Sam  himself  and  a  dered  the  President  there,  American  sailors 
number  of  his  chief  supporters  were  in  turn  and  marines  were  landed  to  prevent  further 
put  to  death  by  the  enraged  revolutionists,  bloodshed.  Unfortunately,  two  of  their  num- 
Such  a  state  of  affairs  is  shocking;  but  it  is  by  ber  were  killed  by  "snipers"  during  the  first 
no  means  unusual  in  the  "Black  Republic."  It  evening.  Rear-Admiral  Capcrton  assumed 
has  been  said  that  only  one  President  of  Haiti  control  of  the  entire  situation,  disarmed  tk 
ever  served  out  his  term, — and  he  was  re-  people,  and  brought  about  the  election  of  t 
elected,    and    murdered    during    the    second  President  by  the  national  assembly.  The  new 
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August  A — President  Antoine  F.  C.  Si- 
mon resigns  and  leaves  country. 

August  16 — Cincinnatus  Leconte  elect- 
ed President. 

August  8  —  President  Leconte  killed 
when  National  Palace  is  destroyed 
by  explosion  of  powder  magazine; 
Gen.  Tancrede  Auguste  chosen  Pres- 
ident. 

May  2 — President  Auguste  dies. 

May  4 — Senator  Michel  Oreste  elected 
President. 

January  27 — President  Oreste  resigns; 
Senator  Davilmar  Theodore  and 
Orestes  Zamor,  leaders  of  separate 
insurrections,  each  proclaims  him- 
self President 

February  2 — Zamor  defeats  Theodore 
in  battle. 


February  8  —  Orestes  Zamor  elected 
President. 

November — President  Zamor  forced 
into  exile,  supporters  of  Theodore 
having  gained  ascendency;  Davil- 
mar Theodore  assumes  Presideocsr. 
1915  February  22— President  Theodore  f#- 
signs  and  leaves  country,  in  face  ci 
revolutionary  movement  under  Gen. 
Vilbrun  Guillaume  Sam. 

March  1  —  Gen.  Vilbrun  GuillamBC 
Sam  elected  President 

July  27 — Insurrection  under  Dr.  Ro» 
salvo  Bobo  gains  control  of  capital; 
ex-President  Zamor  and  other  poli- 
tical prisoners  are  executed  in  at* 
tempt  to  put  down  rerolutioo. 

July  28  —  President  Guillaanie  San 
killed  by  the  revolutioiiislB. 

August  12 — Senator  Swlie  Daidigne* 
nave  elected  PreaidcnL 


Jsi  ^-^Ji-- 
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:  is  Sudre  Dartiguenavc,  a  former 
president  of  the  Senate  and,  of  course,  a 
"General."  He  has  publicly  expressed  his 
appreciation  of  American  assistance, — the 
continuance  of  ^hich,  as  he  realizes  probably 
better  than  anyone  else,  is  his  only  guarantee 
of  personal  safety.  That  Dr.  Rosalvo  Bobo, 
leader  of  the  recent  revolution,  will  long 
abide  by  the  result  of  the  election  is  doubt- 
ful. Ordinarily,  as  the  dominant  military 
figure,  he  would  himself  have  been  elected 
President;  and  he  condemned  the  electors  as 
"not  representing  the  will  of  the  people." 
He  is  opposed  to  American  intervention  of 
any  kind.  "Between  that  and  the  annihila- 
tion of  our  country  I  would  choose  annihila- 
tion,"— such  were  his  words  when  leading 
the  recent  insurrection  against  President 
Guillaume,  who,  he  charged,  was  about  to 
"accept  this  fate  for  us."  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  he  will  modify  his  views. 

The  Haitian  situation  has  been 
<hm!i'ii'ity    ^  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  United 
States  for  many  years,  and  par- 
ticularly during  President  Wilson's  admin- 
istration.    Last  year  it  threatened  to  bring 
on  a  test  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Mon-  j 

roe    Doctrine,    for    just    before    the    Euro-      rear-admiral  william 

pean  war  began  Germany  declared  that  "the  (Wbo  for  a  time  last  month  connituted  the  onlr 
interests  of  European  countries  in  Haiti  arc  recogniied  auihoriiy  in  Haiti) 

50  large  that  no  scheme  of  reorganization 

or  control  can  be  regarded  as  acceptable  un-  sent  ex-Governor  Fort,  of  New  Jersey,  and 
less  it  is  undertaken  under  international  aus-  later  Paul  Fuller,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to  study 
pices,"  The  outbreak  of  war  caused  the  mat-  the  situation  on  the  ground.  It  has  been 
ter  to  be  dropped.      President  Wilson  then  hoped  that  some  day  a  Haitian  Government 

might  be  convinced  of  the 
desirability  of  having  the 
United  States  either  super- 
vise the  republic's  financial 
aflairs,  as  is  being  done  for 
Santo  Domingo,  or  under- 
take the  larger  task  that 
was  performed  so  quickly 
and  so  well  for  Haiti's 
other  neighbor,  —  Cuba. 
But  a  definite  agreement 
j  has  never  been  reached.  It 
is  believed  that  Secretary 
Lansing  favors  firm  action 
now ;  and  the  energetic,  yet 
tactful,  course  pursued  by 
Rear  Admiral  Caperton  has 
inspired  such  confidence 
among  the  Haitian  people 
that  the  renewed  proposals 

Tie  MAPOFTHEISLANtM  AND  SHORES  SURROUNDING   THE  CARIBBEAN     °*     ^t''     State     Department 
EA  SUGGESTS  VARIOtB  RECENT  AND  PROSPECTIVE  ""^y  °^  accepted  by  thosC  in 

AcriviiiEs  OF  UNCLE  SAM  authority  and  power. 
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Whatever  is  to  be  done  in  Haiti     ^^  upbuiid    ^^^  "^^  ^^^  what  there  is  in 
^^JJ3JJ2J,^^^ should  be  done   for   the  perma-       Haitian      Haiti,  and  build  upon  it?     We 

nent  welfare  of  the  inhabitants.  ^^*        are  not  belittling  the  republic  of 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  United  States  has  a  Panama  by  certain  guarantees  which  consti- 
clear  mission  to  the  people  of  the  Haitian  tute  a  gentle  form  of  protectorate,  nor  arc 
half  of  the  great  island,  even  more  than  to  we  doing  other  than  wisely  and  well  for  the 
those  of  the  Dominican  half.  After  the  people  of  Nicaragua  in  proposing  similar  ar- 
annihilation  of  the  whites, — following  the  rangements.  We  have  helped  Cuba  amaz- 
period  when  Haiti  was  so  rich  and  produc-  ingly,  although  there  is  of  course  always  a 
tive  a  European  colony, — there  remained  as  seamy  side  to  the  political  and  governmental 
population  elements  a  persistent  mulatto  mi-  life  of  a  new  republic  such  as  the  Cubans  are 
nority  and  a  very  slowly  increasing  black  carrying  on.  Mr.  Elihu  Root,  an  interna- 
negro  majority.  Mulatto  government  was  tional  statesman  who  weighs  his  words,  said 
in  due  time  supplanted  by  that  of  the  more  the  other  day  in  his  capacity  as  President 
numerous  faction.  Life  in  the  countrj'  dis-  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  the  State 
tricts  has  been  exceedingly  primitive,  but  per-  of  New  York,  that  government  in  the  Empire 
haps  is  not  hopelessly  degraded.  Revolutions  State  has  been  about  as  representative  as  in 
and  plunderings  originate  in  the  towns.  The  Venezuela.  If  the  people  of  New  York  have 
first  thing  to  be  done  for  Haiti  is  to  ignore  come  so  far  short  of  making  their  government 
a  theoretical  position  of  sovereignty  which  efficient,  honest  and  responsive,  it  would  be 
the  people  of  the  little  republic  are  wholly  well  not  to  show  too  much  contempt  for  the 
unable  to  maintain.  They  are  vastly  more  in  poor  negroes  of  Haiti.  Our  readers  well 
need  of  the  application  of  the  Piatt  Amend-  know  that  in  our  opinion  the  expulsion  of 
ment  than  was  Cuba.  What  they  need  is  to  (lovernor  Sulzer  from  office, — apparently  for 
be  promptly  guaranteed  against  revolutions,  no  reason  except  that  he  was  exposing  rogues 
to  be  protected  and  helped  in  the  matter  of  and  scoundrels, — ^was  in  view  of  all  the  facti 
their  indebtedness  and  public  finance,  and  a  niore  disgraceful  proceeding  than  any  of 
carefully  assisted  in  the  building-up  of  local  the  recent  revolutions  in  Haiti.  It  violated 
institutions.  They  need  aid  in  the  matter  the  express  provisions  of  the  Constitudoo, 
of  education,  transportation,  agricultural  and  it  violated  every  prindple  of  Anglo* 
progress,  and  sanitation.  Saxon  political  right  and  liberty.     Even  the 

Anglo-Saxons,  then,  have  not  made  a  vcfT 

^^^       A  great  deal  could  be  done  for  brilliant  success  of  the  business  of  govern* 

to  H9ip     Haiti  by  the  scientific  methods  of  ment.     But  they  have  shown  a  good  deal  of 

tk9  P9a»ant9  ^^^^  ^f  q^.  large  "foundations"  abilit)'  in  helping  to  train  wholly  non-gor- 

that  promote  education  and  health,  and  that   erning  peoples  in  the  rudiments  of  lelf-di- 

have  been  so  firmly  established  in  the  confi-   rected  social  life  and  order.    They  have  beta 

dence  of  the  public  as  a  result  of  the  attempts  training  and  helping  Egjrpt  and  the  SudM* 

of  Chairman  Walsh,  of  the  Industrial  Rela-  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines.     The>*  am 

tions  Commission,   to   assail   their  character  also  help  the  negroes  in  Haiti. 

and  methods.    We  live  in  a  period  when  race 

problems  of  all  kinds  are  confronting  our  ^^         It  all  resolves  itself  largely  iiM* 

civilization.  The  negroes  cannot  be  elimi-  Edueationa!  the  terms  of  a  new  kind  of  ednct- 
nated :  there  are  too  many  scores  of  millions  of  **'**"      tion,  —  specifically     directed    •»• 

them.  Last  month  we  published  an  article  wards  the  fitness  of  individuals  to  be  mca* 
in  this  Review  by  an  able  and  representative  hers  of  the  economic  and  political  sociecy  ii 
Virginian,  Mr.  Plummer  F.  Jones,  showing  which  they  live.  We  must  adapt  our  older 
s>'mpathetically  what  the  recent  Neg:ro  Ex-  kinds  of  education  in  the  United  States  V 
position  at  Richmond  had  demonstrated  of  a  the  newer  and  better  kinds  we  have  beta 
half-century's  progress  in  education  and  ma-  devising  for  the  welfare  of  children  h  ife 
terial  things  among  our  ten  million  Ameri-  Philippine  Islands.  If  we  should  send  a  COOK 
can  negroes.  It  is  true  that  the  negro  re-  mission  of  great  e3q>erts,  headed  by  Pwt 
public  of  Haiti  has  made  a  bad  record  during  dent  Eliot  or  Dr.  Dillard,  or  Mr.  WickEfe 
more  than  a  hundred  years.  But  at  least  it  Rose,  to  formulate  a  plan  that  would 
has  somehow  continued  to  exist  during  that  generate  the  people  of  Haiti,  diere 
period,  and  in  spite  of  revolutions  there  is  probably  result  a  kind  of  cdncatioiial 
some  kind  of  social  order  and  economic  life  that  the  State  of  Georgia,  for  cmnpk^  omU 
as  a  basis  for  the  future.    A  good  deal  might  at  once  take  over  If  ID  ili  own  p^ 

be  said  from  that  view-point.  system  of  local  n     no  i       da.    It 
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apply  a  similar  system  to  the  schools  attended  years  ago,  and  forced  American  supervision 
by  the  white  children  of  cotton-mill  towns,  of  customs  as  an  alternative  for  threatened 
and  those  of  the  upland  rural  regions.  European   intervention.     Insurrections  have 
not  ceased,  to  be  sure,  but  they  are  less  fre- 
^^^        We  shall  not  comment  in  detail  quent  and  less  bloody.     Only  one  President 
pnbfmi    upon  the  unfortunate  and  sensa-  has  been  assassinated  in  the  ten  years,  and 
KtartrHoBH  y\Q^^\  lynching  of  3  pHsoncr  in  while  three  have  resigned,  it  was  not  neces- 
Georgia  last  month.     The  remedy  for  such  sary  for  them  to  seek  refuge  in  flight.     In 
things  is  better  civic  training.     The  "poor  fact,  the  resignations  were  invariably  the  re- 
white"  population  of  a  State  like  Georgia  was  suit  of  compromises  arranged  by  American 
unduly  handicapped  by  slavery.     It  was  the  commissions.        Confidence      in      American 
poor  whites,  and  not  the  negroes,  who  were  good    faith    and    disinterestedness   has,    how- 
the  chief  victims  of  that  system.     Their  cdu-  ever,  been  severely  shaken  recently  by  an  un- 
cation,  and  their  moral  and  social  upbuifd-  fortunate  incident  and  a  regrettable  episode^ 


i  the  need  toward 
which  the  unhappy 
lynching  of  Leo  Frank 
points  most  directly.  Let 
it  be  remembered  that 
lynching  is  steadily  fall- 
ing off  in  the  South,  and 
that  this  is  to  the  credit 
of  all  social  elements 
and  of  both  races.  It  re- 
flects the  progress  of  ed- 
ucation, and  the  growth 
of  respect  for  law  and 
order.  New  York  State, 
with  its  great  city  popu- 
lation, made  up  largely 
of  immigrants  of  a  poor 
class,  has  its  own  diffi- 
cult problems  of  society 
and  government.  It  can 
ill  diFord  to  be  con- 
temptuous towards 
Georgia  or  South  Caro- 


The  incident  was 
publication  of  a  letter 
from  Secretary  of  State 
Bryan  to  the  American 
Receiver  of  Customs  in 
the  Dominican  Republic, 
soliciting  positions  "with 
which  to  reward  deserv- 
ing Democrats."  The 
episode  was  the  two 
years'  regime  of  Mr. 
James  M.  Sullivan  as 
American  Minister  to 
Santo  Domingo,  brought 
to  an  end  in  July  by  the 
acceptance  of  his  much- 
desired  resignation. 

^  Last  month 
the    State 
•""•"«*'      Department 
made  known  its  intention 
to  reappoint  Mr.  W.  W. 


lina,  when  some  failure  of  government  to  Russell,  the  very  diplomat  whom  Mr.  Sulli- 
maintain  justice  and  dignity  results  in  a  van  displaced.  Mr.  Russell  had  been  in  the 
shameful  incident.  The  only  right  thing  is  to  diplomatic  service  for  eighteen  years,  and, 
go  steadily  on,  with  faith  in  democracy  and  although  a  Democrat,  had  been  continued  in 
with  a  determination  to  train  every  child, —  office,  and  promoted,  by  three  Republican 
training  him  not  merely  to  get  on  for  him-  Presidents.  With  the  advent  of  the  present 
aelf  in  the  world,  but  above  all  to  be  a  Democratic  administration  he  was  retired, 
law-abiding  citizen  and  a  worthy  member  Senator-elect  Phelan,  of  California,  had  in- 
of  the  community.  vestigated  for  the  President  certain  charges 

brought  against  Minister  Sullivan;  and  he 
^^^^  The  Dominican  Republic  shares  not  only  found  evidence  of  improper  rela- 
«B«vi/*iM  In  with  Haiti  the  second  largest  tionships,  but  intimated  that  Mr.  Sullivan 
UMoOemiHgo  j^j^^j  [^  ([,p  West  Indies.  Its  was  obviously  unfit  for  the  office  at  the  time 
pet^le  are  Spanish -speaking,  mainly  mulat-  of  his  appointment.  These  matters  have  had 
toes  and  negroes,  though  there  are  many  their  effect,  and  there  are  people  in  the  little 
whites, — ^whereas  the  Haitians  are  French-  republic  who  believe  that  their  country  is  be- 
speaking negroes  and  mulattoes,  with  no  ing  exploited  by  American  financiers  and  con- 
whites.  The  history  of  the  Dominican  Re-  tractors.  Broadly  speaking,  however,  no  one 
public  has  been  even  more  turbulent  than  can  doubt  the  advantages  of  American  finan- 
Aat  of  its  neighbor.  It  was  set  forth  in  an  cial  supervision.  The  results  are  a  great 
article  by  Mr.  Stoddard  in  this  Review  for  tribute  to  the  wisdom  and  efficiency  of  Prof. 
June,  1914.     Matters  came  to  a  climax  ten  Jacob  H.  Hollander,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
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versity,  who  began  his  reorganization  of  Do-  held  all  bellieerents  alike,  in  dwir  tsaam 
minican  finances  in  1905.  Interest  on  the  of  sea  power,  to  a  "strict  acaHintabUi^." 
$20,000,000  public  debt  is  paid  regularly,  In  this  note  of  July  21,  our  Government 
and  a  sinking-fund  will  in  due  time  wipe  out  feek  impelled  "to  press  very  solemnly  iqton 
the  entire  indebtedness.  There  is  enough  the  Imperial  German  Government  the  ncce>- 
rcvenue  left  over  to  run  the  government  and  stty  for  a  scrupulous  observance  of  neutral 
to  permit  the  appropriation  of  half  a  million  rights."  This  precise  language,  addressed  to 
dollars  annually  for  public  works,  such  as  all  offending  belligerents  by  us,  last  Febru* 
harbor  improvements  and  road  construction,  ary,  and  maintained  with  vigor  on  our  part, 
would  have  had  a  most  clarifying  effect. 
Dominicans  and  Haitians  alike  Apparently,  Germany's  answer  to  our  last 
Amtrieaat  may  well  envy  the  more  fortu-  note  will  be  dclajred,  and  will  derive  its  tooe 
progrfim  ^^^^  condition  of  their  neighbors  and  form  from  conditions  that  may  yet  de- 
in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rtco,  where  .American  in-  velop.  Meanwhile  we  have  gone  forward 
fluence  has  had  a  wider  soope.  This  maga-  with  the  negotiations  relating  to  the  sinking 
zine  has  frequently  found  opportum^  to  call  by  Germany  of  the  WUliam  P.  Fryt,  ( 
attention  to  the  wonderful  transformation  February  27.  Our  readers  will  reme 
wrought  in  those  islands  by  American  medi-  thai  the  Frye  was  a  large  sailing  ship,  1 
cal  experts.  The  course  of  Cuban  affairs  with  miea't  for  England.  Our  Goven 
during  recent  years  has  seemed  to  justify  the  and  Germany  do  not  agree  a$  to  the  \ 
belief  that  the  republic  is  well  on  its  way  pics  of  international  law,  and  the  nx 
towards  permanent  stability  and  progress,  of  an  old  treaty  of  1828.  But  Germany, 
President  Menocal  has  served  his  people  nevertheless,  is  willing  to  pay  for  die  Frjt, 
well,  justifying  the  widespread  confidence  in  and  the  amount  due  will  be  aettled  by  a 
him  at  the  time  of  his  election,  in  1912.  It  mixed  commission.  It  is  proposed  to  aibi- 
is  expected  that  he  will  accept  a  renomina-  trale  at  The  Hague,  or  otherwise,  tbe  pobm 
tion  by  the  Conservatives  next  year.  The  of  disagreement  regarding  the  treaty. 
chief  annoyance  in  Cuban  political  matters 

has  been  a  perennial  disagreement  over  the        ._(i-.      Unfortunately,    the    feelini 
national  budget.     In  Porto  Rico  there  is  a      arwtui*     against     Germany's     •ubmviae 
responsible  movement, — which  has  the  ap-         ****        policy  was  again  sdmd  up  by  Ae 
proval  of  Governor  Yager, — urging  the  ex-  sinking  on  August  19  of  Ae  ArMc  «f  tk 
tension   of  American  citizenship   and  some  White   St^  I^'ne.     This   incident   was  * 
measure  of  home  rule.    The  larger  affairs  of  first  treated  by  many  pron  ' 
the  great  and  growing  continent  of  South  not  only  as  an  unjustified  o 
America,  during  recent  weeks,  have  included  to  involve  the  United  Stati 
the  election  of  Juan  Luis  San  Fuentes  as  be  ascertained  that  soom  pc 
President  of  Chile,  and  the  inauguration  of  allegiance  might  have  sufl 
Dr.  Jose  Pardo  as  President  of  Peru.  The  Government  at  Was 

statement  except  that  it  W 
^^  The  series  of  diplomatic  "notes"  facts,  and  proceed  in  wha 
OetrupamUKf  between  the  United  Statics  and  great  deliberation.  It  w« 
WKk  atrma-<„  Germany,  having  to  do  with  the  everything  depended  upi 
Lusitania  matter,  has  resulted  in  no  sort  of  whether  or  not  there  had  bl 
conclusion.  Germany's  last  note  had  under-  list  of  passengers  was  not 
taken  to  set  forth  practical  ways  by  which  soon  known  that  neariy  ; 
American  travelers  should  be  able  to  go  Two  American  passengers, 
through  maritime  war  zones  without  incur-  ported  as  missing^  with  p 
ring  much  risk.  The  reply  of  our  Govern-  other  nationalities,  besides  a 
ment,  dated  July  21,  rejects  Germany's  pro-  members  of  the  crew.  Thi 
posals  and  continues  to  discuss  legal  princi-  ing  in  the  United  States  w: 
pies  rather  than  working  arrangements.  It  in  which  the  ArabU  case  : 
is  plain  that  there  is  an  irreconcilable  differ-  and  relate  itself  to  tlw  OMi 
cnce  of  opinion  between  our  Govermnent  case  of  the  Lusitt™":  i*!J»»« 
and   that  of   Germany.     There   are   many  may  involve  our  n 

Americans  who,  with  the  highest  respect  for  ou^t  not  to  pro 
our  authorities  at  Washington,  cannot  quite  and  thou^t,  it 
understand   why,    from   the  very  beginning,  aspects  of  t       ^ 
we  should  not  vigorously  and  promptly  have  dioae  of  the  i 
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was  sunk  on  May  7  was 
primarily  a  passenger  ship, 
loaded  with  well-known 
people  who  were  traveling 
in  good  faith ;  and  she  was 
only  incidentally  carrying  a 
quantity  of  munitions. 
Furthermore,  the  Lusitania 
carried  munitions  at  a  time 
when  the  supply  from 
America  was  regarded  by 
nobody  as  vital  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  war.  The 
Arabic,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  chiefly  a  cargo  ship,  su- 
premely devoted  to  the  car- 
rying of  munitions,  while 
she  was  in  recent  months 
only  incidentally  a  passen- 
ger ship,  and  ought  not,  in 
prudence,  to  have  accepted     „ 

any  passengers  ivtiatsocver.  .j^  -arabiC",  WHICH  WAS  SUNK  by  a  GERMAN  SUBMARINE  ON  AUGUST  19 
1  echmcally,      indeed,     she 

was  a  commercial  ship;  and  under  interna-  been  heavily  loaded  with  vast  quantities  of 
tional  law  she  was  entitled  to  be  halted  by  a  war  material.  When  she  sailed  on  her  fast 
warning  shot,  and  to  have  her  passengers  and  outbound  trip  from  New  York,  on  July  28, 
crew  placed  safely  in  lifeboats,  or  otherwise  she  carried  the  greatest  cargo  of  war  muni- 
protected,  before  any  violence  were  done  to  tions  that  ever  left  America.  Her  huge 
the  ship,  or  her  cargo.  This  is  admitted ;  capacity  of  sixteen  thousand  tons  was  utilized 
and  the  Germans,  if  they  gave  no  warning,  to  the  utmost.  She  was  as  much  engaged  in 
were  seriously  remiss  in  the  legal  aspects  of  the  service  of  the  war  as  the  ammunition 
the  matter.  The  incident  in  that  case  would  trucks  that  haul  supplies  to  artillery  in  the 
be  of  international  gravity,  and  not  exclu-  trenches.  German  supporters  claim,  there- 
lively  an  American  affair,  even  though  some  fore,  that  any  American  who  chooses  to  sail 
Americans  were  on  board.  But  since  our  upon  a  ship  of  this  character,  engaged  at  the 
Government  has  taken  the  leadership  in  as-  very  moment  in  the  intensest  kind  of  bellig- 
serting  the  rights  of  neutral  passengers  on  erent  service,  is  not  clearly  entitled  to  those 
merchant  ships  of  belligerent  nations,  we  can-  guarantees  that  belong,  under  the  recognized 
not  ignore  the  Arabic  case,  and  are  obliged  principles  of  international  law,  to  travelers 
to  take  it  up  in  all  its  bearings.  on  ships  of  a  merchant  character  engaged  in 

ordinary  trade.  The  Arabic  had  not  been  a 
tkt"AraUc"  Having  said  thus  much  from  the  legular  liner  from  New  York,  but  had  been 
Mrf  Ha  standpoint  of  opposition  to  Ger-  transferred  from  another  route  for  the  ex- 
■"**  many's  conduct,  it  is  not  im-  press  purpose  of  carrying  war  materials., For 
proper  to  state  what  German  sympathizers  months  past  the  German  submarines  had  been 
and  supporters  arc  saying,  whether  or  not  trying  to  intercept  her.  It  is  true  that  her 
one  accepts  their  views  or  feels  other  than  technical  character  as  a  merchant  ship  was 
repugnance  for  German  submarine  methods,  preserved,  because  she  carried  no  mounted 
The  Arabic,  in  their  view,  was  a  more  guns  as  an  armed  vessel.  If  she  had  carried 
important  instrument  of  war,  and  bad  been  mounted  guns  she  could  not,  under  our  law, 
responsible  for  a  far  greater  loss  of  life,  have  left  an  American  port;  and  thus  she 
than  the  submarine  that  sank  her.  The  pres-  would  have  been  unable  to  render  the  war 
ent  war  is  primarily  one  dependent  upon  services  (ammunition-carrying)  that  were 
"munitions," — that  is  to  say,  upon  war  sup-  the  sole  object  of  her  sailings.  International 
plies  and  materials.  The  Arabic  was  the  law  is  not  merely  a  set  of  technicalities  that 
largest  of  the  English  munition-carriers.  She  ignore  obvious  and  dominant  facts.  Muni- 
WM  built  as  a  cargo-carrier,  rather  than  a  tion- carrying,  from  the  standpoint  of  our 
r  ship,  and  upon  her  last  three  voy-  Government,  is  legitimate;  and,  therefore,  a 
I  from  New  York  to  England  she  had  ship  like  the  Arabic  may  have  her  clearance 
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papers  when  she  leaves  port.  But, — as  she  under  the  French  flag,  wi*"*  ' 
sails  die  seas  under  full  steam  for  Europe, —  naow,  in  the  coal  trade  be 
■he  takes  on  a  very  different  character,  in  the  France.  There  seems  to  t 
opinion  of  an  enemy  country.  She  becomes  ever  as  to  the  vioUtkM)  1 
to  her  German  adversaries  a  more  deadly  established  principles  of  ini 
instrument  of  war  than  any  British  dread-  the  seizure  of  dits  vesacL 
nought.  The  Arabic  was  crfRcered  by  mem-  that  our  Govcrmnent  woi 
bers  of  the  British  Navy,  and  engaged,  as  we  case  is  a  fair  one  for  k 
have  said,  in  the  most  intense  war  service,  friendly  arbitration,  and 
trouble. 
^^^^^  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  ^^^^^  Great  Britain'l 
ff^tm  sinking  of  the  Frye,  which  was  and  the  various  n 
'"^'"  carrying  wheat  to  England,  in-  #•■*•""•«.  g^nt  by  our  St« 
Tolved  legal  questions  of  international  law  garding  interference  with  t 
and  property  rights.  The  Dacia  was  a  ship  in  the  main  relevant  to  dn 
under  American  registry,  flying  the  Amer-  They  complained  of  Gemu 
icao  flag,  which  sailed  for  Germany  widi  a  seemed  to  feel  that  Amen 
cargo  of  cotton  at  a  time  when  the  Allies  willing  to  have  their  trade 
did  not  dispute  the  right  of  neutrals  to  ship  off  because  Germani  luul 
cotton  to  Germany  under  neutral  flags,  leged  atroddes,  such  m  At 
The  Dacia  had  been  bought  by  Americans  in  South  Africa.  It  was 
from  German  owners  after  the  outbreak  of  July  that  England  began  t 
the  war.  The  English  have  always  ad-  States  notes  that  were  card 
mitted  and  claimed  the  right  of  such  trans-  the  standpoint  of  intematk 
fer  when  made  in  good  faith.  The  French  of  these  notes  came  at  tfa 
have  held  a  different  view.  The  English  they  were  made  public  in 
therefore  arranged  to  have  the  Dacia  seized  August.  The  moat  mqm 
by  a  French  war^ip,  and  after  protests  by  reply  to  an  Amen 
our  Government,  and  months  of  delay,   it  The       i        I  c  « 

was    condemned    early    last    month    by    a  mont  " 

French  prize  court  and  sold  to  a  French  aj  tne       t 

owner  who  is  now  using  this  American  ship,  in 
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policy.  We  shall  have  a  further  opportunity 
to  take  up  the  points  involved  more  explicitly. 
The  ordinary  reader,  however,  should  have 
in  mind  the  fact  that  England  in  trying 
to  hurt  Germany  and  destroy  her  trade, 
is  said  by  our  Government  to  use  means 
that  offend  the  rights  of  neutral  countries. 
England  has  heen  working  out  a  form  of 
legal  support  in  justification.  She  has  virtu- 
ally abandoned  the  doctrine  of  reprisal,  and 
now  defends  her  Orders  in  Council  upon  the 
doctrine  of  blockade.  A  blockade,  to  be  legal, 
must  be  effective.  To  be  eflfeaive  it  must 
operate  against  ships  from  one  country  as  well 
as  those  from  another.  To  be  recognizable 
as  a  legal  blockade  it  must  be  enforced  along 
the  coasts  of  the  belligerent  country  involved. 
England's  blockade,  however,  does  not  oper- 
ate close  to  the  German  coast.  It  "holds  up" 
ships  on  the  high  seas,  far  from  Germany. 

Furthermore, — our  Government 

holds, — while  it  cuts  oS  in  large  the  record  1 

part  the  legitimate  trade  of  the  From    the   sun    (New   York) 

United  States  with  Germany,  this  so-called 

"blockade"  does  not  touch  the  trade  of  Swe-  thing  that  the  English  are  asking  is  that, 
den  nor  that  of  Norway  and  Denmark  with  through  sympathy  and  friendship,  we  become 
Germany,  because  Germany  controls  Hie  Bal-  in  effect  their  allies.  On  the  non-official  side 
tic.  But  besides  all  this,  England  goes  so  this,  of  course,  is  what  our  country  has  al-. 
far  as  to  assume  control  over  the  kinds  and  ready  become  in  a  most  important  sense, 
amounts  of  trade  between  neutral  countries  Our  leading  financiers  and  capitalists,  our 
like  Sweden  and  the  United  States,  on  the  great  manufacturers,  our  inventors,  our  grain 
ground  that  if  Sweden,  for  example,  were  farmers,  our  cotton  growers,  our  livestock 
importing  freely  of  cotton  or  food  supplies,  raisers,  all  on  the  vastest  scale  are  cooperating 
there  might  be  some  secondary  traffic  in  such  with  Great  Britain  without  let  or  hindrance, 
things  between  Sweden  and  Germany.  Our  But  our  Government  has  told  Germany  that 
readers  should  clearly  understand, — however  we  would  insist  upon  the  most  scrupulous 
strong  their  sympathies  may  be  with  the  observance  of  the  rights  of  neutrals.  And  if 
cause  of  the  Allies, — that  such  methods  arc  our  Government  takes  a  difiterent  course  in 
beyond  the  pale  of  international  law,  and  its  official  tone  towards  the  Allies,  it  ought 
that  if  we  submit  to  them  we  abandon  the  in  all  frankness  to  summon  Congress  and  ad- 
idea  that  the  high  seas  are  free.  We  accept  vise  a  direct  and  open  alliance  and  an  imme- 
thc  doctrine  that  we  have  no  rights,  and  diate  participation  in  the  war  on  the  side  of 
that  we  may  trade  only  where  and  in  such  the  cause  that  we  are  already  serving  so 
a  way  as  is  permitted.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  prodigiously, 
on  bad  terms  with  England,  yet  the  con- 
tinued insistence  by  the  British  Foreign  Office  At  the  end  of  June,  our  read- 
upon  the  courses  hitherto  adopted  would  Trait  ant  ers  will  remember,  Austria  made 
seem  to  make  it  necessary  to  consider  how  to  *—('">  ^  protest  to  the  United  States 
Oiakc  our  rights  respected.  against  the  shipping  of  arms  and  ammunition 
from  this  country  to  the  Allies.     President 

It  should  be  understood  that  in  Wilson   had   more  than   once   expressed   the 
____^       these  matters  the  questions  at  is-  grounds  upon  which  the  Government  could 

sue  are  not  those  of  property  or  not  interfere  with  the  export  trade  in  contra- 
of  CMiHncm'al  profits.  The  United  States  band  supplies.  Mr.  Lansing's  reply  to  the 
at  the  outset  of  the  great  war  announced  its  Austrian  note  Is  dated  August  5,  and  it  elab- 
position  to  be  neutral ;  and  in  repeated  official  orates  the  reasons  why  our  Government  will 
■tatementi  it  has  declared  that  it  would  not  change  its  attitude.  It  points  out  that 
ttand  impartially  for  neutral  rights.     The  Germany  and  Austria  have  been  in  the  habit 
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of  furnishing  belligerents  with  war  supplies;  for  the  disadvantage  of  hot  having  been  pie- 
that  both  of  them  sold  such  material  to  pared  in  advance.  The  unpreparednev  of 
England  for  use  against  the  Boers;  and  that  Russia  and  England  would  sufficiently  ex- 
Germany  went  so  far  as  to  sell  arms  to  the  plain  the  situation  at  the  end  of  a  year  of 
Turks  to  use  against  Germany's  own  ally,  war.  Our  Civil  War  lasted  four  years,  and 
Italy,  in  the  recent  war  over  Tripoli.  The  it  was  in  the  second  year  that  volunteer 
point  that  has  been  most  commented  upon  armies  began  to  be  veterans,  while  war  sup- 
at  home  is  Mr,  Lansing's  statement  that  in  plies  and  materials  were  being  adequately 
case  of  our  being  forced  into  war  we  should  produced.  In  Germany  there  has  begun  a 
be  dependent  upon  foreign  nations  for  arms  great  discussion  over  the  nature  and  char- 
and  ammunition,  inasmuch  as  we  have  no  acter  of  the  final  settlement,  on  the  assump- 
great  supply  on  hand.  The  Secretary  de-  tion  that  Germany  and  her  associates  are 
clares  that  non-militant  and  peaceful  na-  destined  to  dictate  terms  to  their  enemies 
tions  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  aggressive  A  minority  of  thoughtful  Germans  are  op- 
and  well-prepared  assailants  if  it  were  im-  posed  to  the  permanent  retention  of  Belgium 
possible  for  them  to  buy  war  supplies  from  and  to  certain  other  annexations.  The  dom- 
other  neutral  countries.  Mr.  Lansing's  note  inant  German  opinion  at  present,  however, 
again  brings  attention  to  the  facts  about  our  seems  in  favor  of  annexation.  What  many 
actual  condition.  Russia  has  millions  of  men,  Germans  fail  to  sec  is  that  the  future  (rf 
yet  she  is  suffering  untold  calamities  just  Belgium  is  not  going  to  be  decided  by  GeT> 
now  because  she  has  been  unable  to  make  or  many,  but  by  the  whole  world.  Aa  thcM 
to  import  sufficient  war  materials  with  which  lines  were  written,  on  the  21tt  of  Augutt, 
to  meet  the  well-supplied  Germans  and  the  situation  in  the  Balkam  waa  attracting 
Austrians.  Mr.  Bryan  has  said  that  we  the  attention  of  the  world  and  seemed  to  be 
could  raise  a  million  volunteers  between  sun-  approaching  an  adjustment.  M.  Venizeloi 
rise  and  sunset ;  but  we  would  not  have  guns  had  become  Premier  of  Greece,  and  vrm  en- 
for  them.  It  is  true  we  have  important  es-  deavoring  to  pervuadc  King  Coratantine  to 
tablishments  that  can  make  gun;  and  am-  join  in  a  policy  that  would  again  harmoniie 
munition.  But  General  Wood  has  told  us  Balkan  interests.  The  pmpecti  were  in- 
that  a  German  officer  once  pointed  out  to  creasing  that  the  four  great  Allies  would 
him  that  praaically  all  these  factories  are  induce  Serbia,  Greece,  and  Rumanift  to  M- 
in  a  limited  area  near  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  cept  territorial  changes  in  Bulgaria's  interoL 
and  that  they  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  In  that  case  Bulgaria  was  prepared  to  atcxk 
aggressive  enemy  long  before  the  brave  mil-  Turkey,  and  all  the  Balkan  powers  wouU 
lions  of  men  in  the  rest  of  the  country  could  be  cooperating  on  behalf  of  Serbia  and 
be  supplied  with  guns  or  cartridges,  not  to  against  the  Austrians,  Turks,  and  Gennaflfc 
mention  artillery.  These  things  demand  seri-  'iHiis,  of  {nurse,  would  at  once  change  tbe 
ous  thought.  character  of  the  Dardanelles  c 


^^„        Thecourseof  the  great  war  dur-  As  a  result  of  bribeiy  <iutp» 

afar       ing  August  and  the  latter  part      ■''^,J^    connected    with    the    Japaaoe 

9fWm      ^f  j^j^  j^  ^j  ioTt^  for  our  read-  general  election  lart  apriag,  ihe 

ers  this  month,  as  usual,  by  the  pen  of  Mr.  Okuma  cabinet  resigned  office  late  in  JmITi 

Frank  H.  Simonds,  who  is  recognized  as  a  but  within  a  few  dayi  th"  " '-     '  "*" 

very  careful  and  accomplished  student  of  the  request  of  the  Emperw,  w 

military  and  the  political  aspects  of  this  colos-  nation  and  formed  a  new  s 

sal  conflict.     In  England  the  gravity  of  die  however,  Takaaki  Kato,  tbi 

situation  is  better  realized,  and  the  Govern-  cign  Affairs,  who  has  beei 

ment   is   taking   over   for   direct   control   a  because  of  his  Chinese  poli 

great    number    of    factories    engaged    in   the  tain   his  portfolio.      Hit  • 

making   of    war    supplies.      The    retreat   of  Kikujiro     Ishii,     Japanese 

Russia  seems  chiefly  due  to  a  lack  of  muni-  France,  who  is  rqpuded  M 

tions.    The  Germans  have  been  flushed  with  to  the  United  States.    Rn 

success  during  recent  weeks;  yet  it  does  not  ese  relations  are  s 

appear    that    the    disasters    incurred    by    the  on  page  338  of  d 

-Allies    are    in    any   way    conclusive.      They  remarked  that  . 

merely  point  to  a  prolongation  of  the  war,  arc  profiting  by 

while  the  Allies  with  their  larger  resources  trade  in  the  Far  i 

of  men  and  materials  can  gradually  make  up  Philippinet  ts  % 
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-  .     On    August    11    the    Interstate  futility  of  much  of  the  long-drawn-out  sub- 

R€ii€ffor      Commerce      Commission      pub-  terranean  burrowmgs  under  masses  or  sta- 

W9sfrnRo4ui9  jjgjigj    j^g   j^j^g   looked    for   de-  tistics  and  testimony  when  the  Government 

cision  on  the  application  of  the  Western  has  to  consider  a  simple  business  matter  of 
railroads  for  an  increase  in  freight  rates,  rate  changes.  He  complains  moot  justly  that 
The  roads  had  asked  for  certain  changes  in  **too  much  time  and  labor  are  expended  in 
tariffs  which  would  yield  about  $7,600,000  these  recurring  rate  contests  and  some  way 
additional  revenue  per  year.  The  decision  should  be  found  under  legislative  authority 
allowed  increases  on  certain  commodities  esti-  for  arriving  at  results  more  promptly."  It 
mated  to  produce  $1,600,000  a  year,  an  is  not  only  a  matter  of  a  waste  of  time  and 
amount  equal  to  only  one- fourth  of  one  per  energy,  and  of  an  unjust  and  embarrassing 
cent,  of  the  revenues  of  the  roads  affected,  delay  in  getting  an  answer  to  applications 
These  roads  number  forty-one  and  conduct  for  rate  relief. 
the  transportation  business  in  eighteen  States 

from  Alabama  to  North  Dakota.  This  som9ofthe  ^"  ^^^  majority  report,  the  Com- 
meager  and  grudging  allowance  in  the  pres-  Majority  mission  holds  that  whereas  the 
ent  critical  situation  of  railroad  finances  was  f^^^oning  ^^^^\^  Qf  ^j^g  carriers  has  suffered, 
a  severe  disappointment  to  the  managers  and  it  has  not  suffered  more  than  the  credit  of 
to  everyone  who  believes  that  one  of  the  industrial  enterprises;  that  whereas  the  car- 
most  important  present  requisites  for  a  gen-  riers  are  paying  higher  prices  for  materials 
crally  diffused  business  vigor  is  an  orderly  and  labor,  these  are  phenomena  not  peculiar 
and  decently  profitable  conduct  of  the  great  to  the  railroad  industry.  But  the  Commis- 
transportation  companies.  sion  seems  to  forget  the  kernel  of  the  whole 

matter  in  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  regula- 
The  original  petition  of  these  tion  of  rates  is  peculiar  to  the  railroad  in- 
m'morfty  -Western  roads  asking  for  in-  dustry.  When  an  industrial  concern  finds  its 
Diwnt  creases  in  rates  equivalent  to  less  unavoidable  costs  of  capital,  of  material,  and 
than  two  per  cent,  of  their  gross  revenues  of  wages  making  the  expense  of  delivering 
was  considered  by  many  unprejudiced  ob-  its  product  too  high  in  relation  to  the  sell- 
servers  to  be  too  modest;  the  award  of  one-  ing  price,  it  simply  increases  that  selling 
fourth  of  one  per  cent,  is,  therefore,  a  vir-  price,  and  it  is  a  really  remarkable  oblivious- 
tual  defeat  of  the  effort  to  put  the  houses  of  ness  to  the  primary  question  involved  to 
these  great  transportation  companies  in  or-  frame  the  argument  as  it  has  recently  been 
der,  and  the  only  comfort  to  be  obtained  framed.  Comment  on  it  is  the  more  justified 
from  the  decision  was  the  bald  fact  that  an  because  this  particular  argument  has  appeared 
increase,  however  insignificant,  had  been  sane-  many  times  throughout  the  hearings  before 
tioned.  Commissioner  Daniels  gave  a  bold  the  Commission,  from  State,  commissioners 
and  straightforward  minority  opinion  deny-  and  others  who  opposed  the  railroads'  re- 
ing  the  consistency  of  the  majority  report,  quest  for  relief. 
and  charging  it  with  failure  to  meet  the  vital 

question  with  courage.     Commissioner  Dan-  The  day  after  the  decision  in  the 

iels  scored  cleanly  in  his  comments  on  the  o/i!{5tJrac/t«  "tatter  of  the  Western  railroads, 
propriety  of  using  the  shady  records  of  the  the  Commerce  Commission  an- 

Rock  Island,  Frisco,  and  Alton  management  nounced  reductions  in  the  freight  rates  on 
as  arguments  against  giving  railroads  in  gen-  anthracite  coal  which  will  take  from  the 
cral  such  rates  as  will  enable  them  properly  hard-coal  railroads  something  like  $8,000,000 
to  serve  the  public  and  their  stockholders,  a  year  in  revenues.  This  sum  represents 
He  declared  the  time  has  come  to  make  guilt  the  actual  decrease  in  freight  to  be  paid  un- 
personal  and  that  the  question  of  railroad  der  the  new  rates,  but  the  Commission  points 
rates  should  not  be  governed  by  considera-  out  that  as  80  per  cent,  of  the  coal  af- 
tions  of  individual  instances  of  corporate  mis-  fected  is  shipped  by  companies  virtually 
management.  All  clear-headed  men  will  owned  by  the  railroads,  much  of  the  loss  to 
agree  with  him  in  this  stand.  Commissioner  them  from  the  reduced  tariffs  will  be  offset 
Harlan  also  dissented  from  the  majority  de-  by  the  increased  earnings  of  the  coal  com- 
dsion  and  held  that  the  railroads  were  en-  panies  they  control,  and  that  when  allowances 
titled  to  the  increases  requested  on  all  the  are  made  for  these  bookkeeping  losses,  the 
prindpal  items.  It  was  high  time,  too,  that  net  reduction  in  revenue  will  amount  to  not 
some  one  in  authority  should  say  what  Com-  more  than  one-fifth  of  $8,000,000.  This  way 
misnofier  Harlan  added  as  to  the  waste  and  of  figuring  depends  for  its  validity,  of  course, 
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on  the  assumption  diat  die  independent  coal  ^^,,^  The  Government  monthly  crap 
operators  will  not  seek  to  increase  their  sales  HarMtu  report  that  appeared  on  August 
by  reducing  prices  to  the  public,  as  many  of  *""  8  was  the  fast  that  oould  be 
them  may  easily  do  now,  in  view  of  the  quoted  with  final  assurance,  as  by  diat  time 
smaller  transportation  cost.  The  best  judg-  the  harvests  were  so  far  advanced  tlut  no 
ment  seems  to  be,  however,  that  the  public  important  changes  in  the  great  cereal  crop* 
will  not  gain  at  all  through  any  reduction  in  could  be  expected.  The  early  reports  of  tlut 
the  prices  of  its  coal,  and  that  the  net  result  year  were  highly  favorable.  Then  came,  in 
of  this  lowering  of  the  tariff  will  be  in-  many  important  grain-raising  areas  of  die 
creased  profits  for  some  independent  coal  country,  persistent  and  heavy  rains,  whkfa 
companies  and  for  the  middlemen.  At  the  caused  much  damage  and  led  to  fears  of  re- 
same  time  this  decision  was  handed  down,  duced  yield  estimates  when  final  figures  yrtn 
the  Commerce  Commission  sanctioned  in-  to  be  obtained.  These  final  totals  are,  how- 
creases  of  25  cents  per  ton  on  anthracite  coal  ever,  the  reverse  of  disappointing.  The  total 
from  Pennsylvania  mines  to  Chicago  and  production  of  wheat  is  estimated  at  966,000,- 
other  western  points,  a  change  which  will  000  bushels,  75,000,000  more  than  last  year's 
decidedly  lessen  the  blow  of  the  general  re-  crop,  which  was  the  largest  ever  grown  ia 
duction  to  railroads  like  the  Erie,  Lehigh  the  United  States.  The  increase  over  last 
Valley,  and  Lackawanna.  year's  record  yield  is  due'  to  the  larger  area 

planted,  which  in  1915  was  6,000,000  acres 
Riiitf  Oranttd  '^^  express  companies  of  the  more  than  in  1914,  The  estimated  yield  per 
»( EiwtM  country  have  been  operating  for  acre  this  year  is  16.3  bushels,  as  against  last 
comnaiiin  j^^jp  ^an  a  year  under  rates  as  year's  actual  yield  of  16.6.  The  com  lands 
reduced  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com-  this  year  are  estimated  to  produce  2,918^ 
mission.  The  result  is  that  whereas  the  net  000,000  bushels;  last  year  diere  was  bn^ 
income  of  the  leading  concerns  aggregated  vested  2,672,800,000  bushels.  The  1915 
$1,250,000  in  1913,  the  same  companies  crop  of  oats  appears  Xa  be  1,402,000,000 
showed  an  aggregate  deficit  of  $1,130,000  in  bushels,  against  last  year's  yidd  of  1,141^ 
1915,  and  one  of  them,  the  United  States  000,000  bushels. 
Express  Company,  has  given  up  the  fight  and 

gone  out  of  business.    The  Commerce  Com-  There  has  been  wide  diaaiwod 

mission  has  been  conducting  a  long  investiga-  Uaii  Btmamtn  of  the  La  Follette  Seamen's  Act 
tion  of  this  express  situation;  it  found  that  "     ^      and  the  claims  of  the  shipowim 

during  the  past  year,  when  the  express  com-  that  its  provision,  requiring  all  vessels  to  CBK 
panics  showed  the  heavy  deficit  noted  above,  ploy  crews  75  per  cent,  of  which  speak  Eiy 
they  handled  2,225,928  more  shipments  than  lish,  would  drive  the  American  flag  fram  dn 
in  the  profitable  year  before,  and  reported  a  Pacific,  and  the  denials  1^  the  friends  of  the 
decrease  in  gross  revenue  for  the  larger  vol-  measure  that  it  would   have  any  pradicil 
ume  of  shipments  of  more  than  $13,500,000.  harmful  effect  on  what  there  is  of  an  Amen- 
Under  the  lower  rates,  as  prescribai  by  the  can  mercantile  marine.    In  the  middle  of  At- 
Commission,    the  Adams  Express  Company  gust  it  was  announced  by  the  Pacific  Mrf 
received,  on  the  average,  for  each  shipment.  Steamship  Company  that  it  had  sold  Sn  of 
twelve  cents  less  than  it  received  in   1913;   the    largest    and    finest   shf 
the  American  Express  Company,  seven  and  Pacific  service   to    the   At 
one-half   cents   less;   the   Southern   Express  Company,   a  subsidiary  co 
Company,    nine    cents   less;    and    the   Welb  International  Mercantile  I 
Fargo  Company,  six  cents  less.     The  Com-  but  financially  unsuccessfu 
mission  has  now  decided  that  the  concerns  transatlantic    lines    cr^nec 
are  as  a  whole  operating  at  a  loss,  and  in  a  J.  P.  Morgan.     The  Padf 
decision  handed  down  on  July  22  allows  them  is  also  understood  to  be  oB 
to  increase  their  rates  on  packages  under  one   der  of  its  fleet  for  sale,  ant 
hundred  pounds  by  about  four  per  cent,  of  stated  publicly  that  the  cm 
the  former  tariffs.     The  change  will  mean  of  business,  and  that  the  r 
about  $5,000,000  a  year  to  all  the  companies  La  Follette  Seamen's  Act 
in  additional  revenue.    It  is  hoped  that  this  curs,  there  will  be  just  o 
relief  will  enable  the  express  companies  to  the   Padfic  under  Ae  Ai 
keep  on  in  business,  as  there  are  a  number  of  Minnesota,  beloni  t 

functions  they  can  and  do  perform  for  which  Railroad.  The  1      w; 
the  parcel  post  offers  no  adequate  substitute,  pany  has  not  |     i  a  d 
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Six  of  Its  vcssek  were  the  largest  flying  the  will  find  some  remarkable  information  pre- 
American  flag,  and  one  of  them,  the  Man-  sented  in  the  authoritative  article  written  for 
churia,  is  said  to  be  the  fourth  largest  ship  this  number  of  the  Review  by  Mr.  Win-  . 
in  the  world.  The  five  liners  sold  to  the  throp  L.  Marvin. 
Atlantic  Transport  Line  will,  for  the  pres- 
ent, operate  under  American  registry,  but  it  ^  ^^^^  The  Federal  Commission  on  In- 
is  thought  that  this  is  merely  because  of  the  Labor  dustrial  Relations  expired  by 
obvious  advantpge  under  war  conditions  in  ''^^'''^y  limitation  on  August  23,  having 
the  Atlantic  trade.  The  opportunity  to  expended  $500,000  of  public  money  during 
make  the  sale  was  a  boon  to  the  Pacific  Mail  the  two  years  of  its  existence.  The  Commis- 
Company  in  its  rather  desperate  situation,  sion  was  made  up  of  nine  members,  three  of 
and  resulted,  of  course,  from  the  war  de-  whom  represented  employers  of  labor,  three 
mands.  Owing  to  the  large  volume  of  ex-  the  membership  of  labor  unions,  and  three 
ports  to  Europe  and,  in  even  greater  measure,  the  general  public.  President  Wilson  had 
to  the  withdrawal  for  war  uses  of  vast  ton-  appointed  as  representatives  of  the  public  the 
nage  of  English  and  other  ships,  there  has  chairman,  Mr.  Frank  P.  Walsh,  of  Mis- 
bccn  more  freight  offered  for  the  Atlantic  souri ;  Professor  John  R.  Commons,  of  the 
voyage  to  the  International  Mercantile  Ma-  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  Mrs.  Florence 
rinc  vessels  than  they  could  carry.  J.  Harriman,  of  New  York.     To  represent 

the  employers  of  labor  he  had  named  Mr. 

//•wifforu    ^^  *^  obvious  that  the  Adminis-  Harris   Weinstock,    of   California;   Mr.    S. 

Toward  a      tration  will,  in  the  next  session  Thruston   Ballard,   of   Kentucky,   and   Mr. 

SMippingBiii  ^£  Congress,  renew  its  effort  to  Frederic  A.  Delano,  of  Illinois  (succeeded 
obtain  a  Government  ship-purchase  bill  on  later  by  Mr.  Richard  H.  Aishton  of  the  same 
some  such  plan  as  that  outlined  in  the  meas-  State)  ;  and  from  the  ranks  of  organized 
ure  defeated  last  winter.  Secretary  McAdoo  labor  Mr.  John  B.  Lennon,  of  Illinois;  Mr. 
'is  already  actively  championing  the  project.  James  O'Connell,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
in an  address  at  Greensboro,  N.  C,  on  lumbia,  and  Mr.  Austin  B.  Garretson,  of 
August  4,  he  attempted  to  convince  his  hear-  Iowa, 
crs  that  the  markets  of  Central  and  South 

America  will  be  opened  to  us  with  much  Proposed  '^^^  public  has  known  little 
more  facility  and  profit  with  the  aid  of  a  Federal  about  the  doings  of  this  body. 
Government-owned  mercantile  marine,  and  '»»'»»'»» o/i  ^^^^  what  could  be  gathered 
that  if  there  were  an  ample  supply  of  Amer-  from  the  more  or  less  sensational  reports  of 
ican  ships  to  carry  cotton  to  Europe,  the  public  hearings  in  various  cities,  which,  in 
lower  freights  would  give  the  planter  from  the  opinion  of  Chairman  Walsh,  seem  to 
one  to  two  cents  per  pound  more  than  he  is  have  constituted  the  prime  reason  for  the 
receiving  at  present.  Secretary  McAdoo  is  Commission's  existence.  The  law  prescribed 
obtaining  answers  from  the  delegates  to  the  other  functions,  however,  which  some  of  the 
Pan-American  financial  conference  held  in  members  regarded  as  serious  duties.  It  pro- 
Washington  last  June  to  a  long  list  of  ques-  vided,  for  example,  that  the  Commission 
tions  relating  to  shipping  facilities  and  ocean  should  inquire  into  "the  methods  for  avoid- 
rates.  At  President  Wilson's  request,  the  ing  or  adjusting  labor  disputes  through  peace- 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  to  make  ful  and  conciliatory  mediation  and  negotia- 
an  investigation  of  transportation  lines  and  tions;  into  the  scope,  methods,  and  resources 
rates  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  of  existing  bureaus  of  labor  and  into  possible 
countries.  Shippers  throughout  the  country  ways  of  increasing  their  usefulness."  Those 
have  been  asked  to  write  to  the  Commission  members  of  the  Commission  who  have  defi- 
inimediately,  giving  the  fullest  information  nite  constructive  ideals  tried  to  center  their 
about  existing  conditions.  In  the  meantime,  activities,  as  much  as  possible,  on  this  branch 
exports  in  American  vessels  have  increased  of  inquiry.  And  while  the  Commission  was 
during  eleven  months  of  the  fiscal  year  no  unable  to  agree  on  the  form  or  substance  of 
less  than  68  per  cent.,  the  shipyards  of  the  a  general  report,  the  conclusions  of  Professor 
country  arc  working  at  a  fever  heat,  and  Commons,  Mrs.  Harriman,  and  Messrs. 
conditions  are  as  different  as  could  .well  Weinstock,  Ballard,  and  Aishton  regarding 
be  from  those  obtaining  when  the  original  a  proposed  Federal  Commission  on  Indus- 
Ship  Purchase  bill  was  offered  and  rejected,  trial  Relations  deserve  careful  consideration. 
Those  interested  in  the  growth  of  American  These,  members  had  at  least  a  realizing  sense 
Mpfing  and  the  use  of  the  Panama  Canal  of  their  responsibility  to  the  country. 
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Futility  0/     ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  "*"^  members  signed  steps  taken  within  recent  jrears  toward  mak- 

^•''«         a    report    written    by    Professor  ing  State  government  both  more  efficient  and 

no    Commons    which     took    strong  more  responsible.     It  was  expected  that  the 

ground    against    further    attempts   at    labor  Short  Ballot,  which  was  fully  discussed  by 

legislation    until    ways   could    be    found    to  Dr.  Cleveland  in  our  August  number,  would 

make  existing  laws  enforceable.     The  com-  also  receive  an  affirmative  vote  at  the  con- 

mon  sense,  as  well  as  the  admirable  spirit,  of  vention,  and  thus  the  two  most  important 

the    report   is    illustrated    by    the    following  changes  seriously  considered  by  the  delegates 

sentence:  seemed  likely  to  be  adopted.     The  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  William  Barnes  for- 

Whilc  recognizing  the  justice  of  much  of  these  bidding    the    Legislature    to    pass    any    Wll 

demands  for  new  laws  we  are  not  placing  them  granting  privilege  or  immunity  to  any  cla« 

first  m  our  report,  but  rather  the  methods  of  m-  r  •    j*   -j      i               j  r     ^    «  i_                       /••»/* 

vestigating  conditions,  of  enacting  legislation,  of  ^^  *"^'^*^.s  ^^  defeated  by  a  vote  of  70 

judicial    interpretation,    and    administrative    en-  to    38.      This    amendment   was    aimed   espe- 

forcement  necessary  to  make  them  worth  while  as  cially  at  minimum-wage  legislation, 
a  real  remedy. 

EmifiMt      ^^^  obituary  record  this  month 
The  report  also  recognizes  the  fact  that  m^^,         includes  the  names  of  three  dis- 

governments  in  themselves  cannot  be  looked  *'<>'•*•'••  tinguished  citizens  of  New  York 
to  for  remedying  evil  conditions.  Professor  City,  who  were  also  of  national  note.  The 
Commons  and  his  colleagues  hold  that  im-  eldest  was  the  Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Trky,  a 
provement  must  come  through  the  coopera-  lawyer  of  acumen  and  a  veteran  of  Ac  Civa 
tion  with  government  of  voluntary  organiza-  War,  who  had  served  in  the  cabinet  of  Pre«- 
tions, — employers'  associations,  labor  unions,  dent  Harrison  and  who  was  regarded  is  one 
farmers'  societies.  For  the  administration  of  of  the  creators  of  our  modem  navy.  He  was 
labor  laws  it  is  recommended  that  both  State  eighty-five  at  his  death,  and  his  name  had  not 
and  Federal  Industrial  Commissions  be  ere-  appeared  very  frequently  of  late  in  the  ncwi- 
ated,  all  bureaus  or  divisions  dealing  with  papers.  But  his  mind  was  keen  and  acdve  to 
conditions  of  labor,  including  industrial  the  last;  he  held  strmigly  for  the  need  of 
safety  and  sanitation,  workmen's  compensa-  increased  national  defense,  and  believed  espe- 
tion,  employment  offices,  child  labor,  indus-  dally  in  the  further  development  of  the 
trial  education,  statistics,  etc.,  to  be  placed  navy.  The  Hon.  William  M.  Ivins  had 
under  the  direction  of  such  commissions,  also,  like  General  Tracy,  been  a  prominent 
Following  the  recent  tendency  of  labor  legis-  figure  in  the  citizenship  of  the  metropolis.  He 
lation  toward  complete  centralization  in  the  was  a  man  of  wide  intellectual  taste  and 
hands  of  a  single  department,  the  commis-  accomplishments,  and  a  lawyer  of  great  akil- 
sioners  advocate  a  system  similar  to  that  es-  Jty.  His  death  was  possibly  hastened  by  the 
tablished  in  Wisconsin  in  1911,  in  Ohio  in  strain  of  the  great  libel  case  of  WiUim 
1913,  and  in  New  York  during  the  present  Barnes  against  Theodore  Roosevelt.  He  wai 
year.  It  is  conceded  that  the  existing  Fed-  Mr.  Barnes'  principal  lawyer,  and  had  con- 
eral  Department  of  Labor  should  be  retained  ducted  the  case  under  conditions  of  ill  health. 
for  educational  and  political  purposes,  while  Dr.  E.  R.  L.  Gould  was  a  younger  man,  sdD 
possibly  a  similar  bureau  might  be  created  in  his  prime,  and  a  typical  member  of  that 
in  large  industrial  States  like  New  York  and  group  of  citizens  of  New  York  whose  puUic 
Pennsylvania.  spirit  and  wide  acquaintance  with  dBFairs  hate 

in  so  many  ways  assisted  in  the  imprhvenent 

^^^         The   New  York  Constitutional  of  municipal  government  and  the  bettenncflC 

oottvntioH  at  Convention  at  Albany  continued  of  the  people.    He  was  a  great  authority  upn 

Albany       ^^  debate  proposed  amendments  housing    and    social    conditions,    was    Gtf 

throughout  the  month  of  August.     Among  Chamberlain  in  the  administration  of  Mifor 

the  important   votes  taken   on   outstanding  Seth  Low,  was  a  reformer  in  politics,  and  a 

measures  was  that  of  August  18  oh  the  new  friend  and  supporter  of  President  WiboOb 

plan  for  assigning  the  making  of  State  budg-  with  whom  he  had  been  associated  in  studctf 

ets  to  the  Governor  rather  than  to  the  Leg-  days  at  the  Johns  Hoi^ns  University;   Ht 

islature.     Only   four  votes  were    recorded  had.  in  earlier  years  i    de  '   iportant  inqoinEi 

against  this  proposition,  which  was  hailed  by  for  the  Government  i  wsiQg  and  kitf 

leading  citizens  of  the  State,  including  Presi-  conditions  in  Europe,       i   lad  aerved 

dent  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  Columbia  than  one  uni^         f 

University,   as  one  of  the  most   important  in  the  field  or  so     i 


RECORD    OF    EVENTS    IN    THE    WAR 

{From  July  21  to  August  20,  19 1 5) 

The  Last  Part  of  July  dicrs  made   prisoners  during  July  total   230,000. 

July  21.— The  United  States  sends  a  third  note  Statistics   of    Gcrnjan   wounded,    for   the    nine 

to  Germany  relathrc  to  the  rights  of  neutral  pas-  months  ending  with  April,  show  that  88.5  per  cent, 

sengers  on  merchant  ships;   the  German  note  of  jc^urncd  to  service,  9.6  recovered  but  were  unfit 

July  8  18  declared  to  be  'Very  unsatisfactory."  be-  **^L,t"^^*^^^  service,  and  1.9  died, 

cause  it  fails  to  meet  the  real  diflPerences  and  pro-  ^  ^^^  Russian  Imperial  Duma  meets  in  session  at 

poses  a  virtual  suspension  of  accepted  principles  ^ctrograd  and  votes  unanimously  not  to  conclude 

of  law  and  humanity;  repetition  of  the  incidents  P^*^*  "^til  Russia  is  victorious, 

complained  of  must  be  regarded  as  "deliberately  August  2. — Mitau,  capital  of  the  Russian  prov- 

unfriendly."  ince  of  Courland,  is  captured  by  the  Germans  in 

It  is  learned  that  Australia  has  taken  over  Ger-  an  offensive  movement  aimed  to  drive  southward 

roan/s    island    possessions   in    the   Pacific  which  behind  the  strongly  fortified  line  upon  which  the 

were  seized  by  Japan.  Russians  are  falling  back  from  Warsaw. 

July  24.— French  troops  in  the  Vosges  Moun-  August  3.— Three  notes  from  Great  Britain  to 

tains  carry  an  important  German  position  south  of  the   United   States,   relating  to  interference  with 

Ban-le-Sapt.  American  trade  in  the  war  zone,  are  made  public 

July  25. — The  American  steamship  Leelanaw  is  at  Washington;  the  notes  constitute  a  legal  argu- 

sunk  by  a   German  submarine  off  the  northwest  ment  to  show  that  Great  Britain  is  adhering  to 

coast  of  Scotland,  warning  being  given  and  the  principles   of   international    law    as   modified   by 

crew  being  towed  to  safety;  the  vessel  was  carry-  modern  conditions  and  by  the  exigencies  of  the 

ing  flax  (declared  contraband  by  Germany)  from  present  situation. 

Russia  to  Ireland                                 ,„..,.,.  August  4._a  French  prize  court  confirms  the 

July  27.— An  official  statement  of  British  mill-  seizure  of  the  American  steamship  Dacia,  which 

tary  losses  up  to  July  20  places  the  totals  at  61,384  had  been  transferred  from  German  to  American 

killed,  196,620  wounded,  and  63,885  missing;  the  registry  since  the  war  began;  the  United  States 

naval  casualties  were  7929  killed,  874  wounded,  will  protest  the  decision. 

and  303  missing.  It  is  announced  at  Berlin  that  Major-Gen.  Nich- 

July  28. — The  British  Admiralty  announces  that  olas  von   Below,  infantry  commander,  has  been 

German  submarine   attacks  on   British  merchant  killed  in  action. 

ships  have  resulted  in  the  death  of  1550  persons,  August  6.-German  troops  occupy  Warsaw,  the 
22  others  being  killed  in  attacks  on  neutral  ships,  capital  of  Russian  Poland  and  the  third  Kst 
July  30.— Germany  replies  to  the  American  note  city  in  Russia ;  no  serious  defense  was  offered,  the 
of  June  26  regarding  the  sinking  of  the  American  Russians  having  been  content  to  withdraw  their 
tailing  vessel  William  P.  Frye,  stating  that  a  Ger-  armies  steadily  eastward  rather  than  risk  a  threat- 
man  prize  court  has  held  that  the  sinking  was  jus-  ened  envelopment  of  their  whole  force  by  a  great 
tified  but  that  the  owners  should  be  indemnified;  German  encircling  movement 
the  alternative  is  offered  of  submitting  the  whole  •„„    .   -     «^,       aiv  j    ^                   »      t^      . 

caM  to  arbitration  at  The  Hague.  „,n"^"  It   ~T \'^"'^^   ^"Tl  "<^  n?   ^"J^' 

A  German  gain  of  British  trenches  along  a  front  ?f '  "  "?'''^  ■/"»•»  •»"**'"«  °*  «•«  Gallipol.  Pen- 

of  one-third  of  a  mile  at  Hooge,  in  Belgium,  is  ac-  '"'"'»•  '"  S"^'»  ^^y-  °»  »''«  northern  shore, 
complished  with  the  aid  of  flame  projectors,  a  new 

method  of  warfare.  The  Second  Week  of  August 

Austrian  troops  occupy  Lublin,  in  the  great  en- 
veloping movement  on  Warsaw,  severing  one  of  August    8. — It    is  -reported    in    Fetrograd    and 
three  railroad  lines  available  for  the  withdrawal  London   that   Germany  has  proposed   a   separate 
of  Russian  armies.  peace  to  Russia,  through  the  King  of  Denmark ; 

July  31.— The  British  steamship 7^ma«  is  sunk  Germany  would  retain  western  Poland,  now  oc- 

by  a  German  submarine,  after  attempting  to  es-  cup*^^*  ^'J^  ^""**  ^^"'^  ^^  8'^^"  Galicia  (Aus- 

capc;  six  of  the  crew  (including  two  Americans)  ^'lan  territory). 

are  killed  by  shots  from  the  submarine.  August  9. — The  Turkish  battleship  Kheyr-ed~ 

m       r^         rrr               M  ^'^^  Barbarossa  is  sunk  by  a  British  submarine 

The  First  Week  of  August  at  the  entrance  to  the  Sea  of  Marmora. 

August  Iw— The  beginning  of  the  second  year  of  The  British  forces  in  Belgium  recover  by  as- 
war  finds  German  troops  occupying  20,450  square  »«""  ^^^  ground  lost  at  Hooge  on  July  30. 
miles  oi  enemy  territory  in  the  West  (including  German  airships  make  a  night  attack  on  the 
nearly  all  of  Belgium  and  a  large  section  of  north-  east  coast  of  England;  the  British  Admiralty  re- 
castem  France),  and  58,000  square  miles  of  Rus-  ports  that  no  material  damage  was  done,  but  that 
sian  territory  in  the  East;  the  French  occupy  a  one  man  and  thirteen  women  aod  children  were 
mall  section  of  German  land  in  Alsace,  and  the  killed ;  it  is  also  stated  that  one  Zeppelin  airship 
Rustians  hold  a  strip  of  Austrian  territory  in  east-  ^  as  destroyed. 
era  Galicia.  The  Bulgarian  Prime  Minister,  V.  Radoslavov, 

Aoatriaa  and  German  reports  of  Russian  sol-  is  quoted  as  stating-  frankly  that,  if  Serbia  would 
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crde    Serbian   Macedonia,   Bulgaria    nould   ttai  da:3   to  the   Government  regarding  their  abiliij 

her   arraiet  against  Turkey  wiibin  twenty-four  to  perform  work  for  the  Kate. 

'■<"'r>-  August  !£.— Upon  the  aatemblin^  of  the  Or«tk 

August  10. — The  British  auxiliary  cruiser  India  parliament,  (he  strength  of  the  Veniielot  Mipimrt- 

ia  sunk  by  a   German  submarine  oS  the  Norwe-  era    (conlinned    by   the    recent   election*)    btiap 

gian  coast,  and  the  torpedo-boat  Lynx  is  sunk  by  about  ihe  resignation  of  Premier  Ghounarii  anJ 

a  mine  in  the  North  Sea.  his  cabinet. 

August    11.— An   official   British    statement   de-  A   German   submarine  bombards  pointi  on  tbt 

Clares  that  recent  activity  by  Australian  and  New  western  coast  of  England. 

Zealand   troops   on   the    Gallipoli   Peninsula   has  August  17. — In  the  Frft  case,  the  United  Stales 

nearly  trebled  the  area  occupied  by  ihem.  accept*   Germany's  offer  of   indemnity,   but   pro- 

An   Italian  submarine  torpedoes  and  sinks  the  poses    that    the    alternative   of    reference    to   ib« 

Austrian  submarine  U  13.  Hague  Court  be  alio  adopted  as  a  method  of  ia- 

Austrian  destroyers  attack  points  on  the  Adri-  terpreting  the  disputed  points, 

alic  coast  of  Italy,  Kovno,    the   northernmost   Russian    fortreM  «• 

August    12. — It   is  stated   that  during   the   first  the  second  line  of  defense,  is  carried  by  storm  br 

'           "         e  spent  $184,000,000  in  feeding  Cierman  troops;  more  than  400  cannon  are  tikek 

■          ■     '  (hrowti  out  August    17.— A   minor   naval    engagcfDent  he- 


al Iowa  i 


O'lng   t\ve<n  squadrons  of  British  and  German  dcxrof' 


{  the  Danish  coaat,  resulta  in  the  sinking  sf 

August  n.- The  United  States  replies  to  Aus-  a  small  British  cruiser  and  a  destroyer. 

tria's  protest  agaifist  the  sale  of  ivar  supplies  by  A  thiriJ  German  airship  raid  on  England  wiika 

American  manufacturers  for  the   use  of  the  cne-  ten   days  causes   the   death  of   ten   persons  near 

niies  of  Austria   and   Germany;   the   reply  main-  London, 

tains   that  the   United   Stales,   for   its  own   future  August   18.— Ei- Premier  Venilelo*   loccplt  ik 

to     urch^Mm'^'ifion? from  neutrals  ^and  cifeVin'  '^'"^'*  '"^"'■"°"  '"  *°™  "  "*'''»"  '"  ^"*^- 

Manc^^^V'h'^^expo^  orruc"h"a"ktes"from*G  August    19. -The   White   Swr   liner   ^«*ir  b 

and  Austria  to  belligerents  in  past  wars.  torpedoed    and    sunk    by    a    German    r-"™"" 


The  British  transport  Royai  Edv:ar 


e  south  of  the  Irish  coast  on  her  way  to  Nt* 


Ihe   Egean   Sea   bv   an   enemy   submarine,   nearly  Vork ;  about  twenty  passenger!  (iocludln 

1000  men  being  dVowned.  Atner.cans)    are  drownei  

The    Austrian    submarine    t/   j   is   sunk   by   a  ''  '•  announced  that  the  Allies  have  agreed  !• 

French  destroyer  in  the  lower  Adriatic.  declare  cotton  contraband  of  war. 

nT-f   J    iir     i      I    i          1  August   20. — A   Geroan   official   Matmirat  i^ 

e  Third  Week  of  August  „„„^,  ,i,e  capture  of  the  Rwaian  fortiMs  a* 

August   1 S.— Throughout   the   United  Kingdom  Xovo      Geor^evik,     with     BWK      thaa     m^ 

■II  persons  between  the  ages  of  15  and  6S  furnish  pTisoner*. 


RECORD  OF  OTHER  EVENTS 


(From  July  31  to  August  20,  iQt;) 


i  POUnCS  AND  GOVERNMENT 
Joly  22: — The  lotentalc  Commerce  Commis- 
rioQ  allow*  adrancM  in  expreia  rates  (except  in 
thc.ioiic  Dorth  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mis- 
nivpfi),'.  whidi  will  increase  the  companict' 
revemtca  by  3.St  per  cent. 

Jtdf-li. — The  rctigaatioD  of  James  M.  S.ulli- 
v*/t,  MjniMer  10  Santo  Domingo  (against  whom 
cbai^c*  bad  been  prefer«ed  and  investigated), 
■i  ampMd.  .  .  .  President  Wilson  leaves 
WaaUngum  for  a  tecond  vacation  period  at  his 
aummer  boow  in  New  Hampshire. 

July  27.— The  city  of  Nashville  is  placed  in 
the  handa  of  a  receiver  following  charges  of 
misappropriation  of  funds;  the  Mayor,  several 
City  Comrainioners,  and  the  Treasurer  are  sus- 

August  3.- — The  Mississippi  Democratic  pri- 
mary results  in  the  nomination  of  Lieutenanl- 
governor  Theodore  G.  Biibo  for  (he  Governor- 
ahip  by  a  majority  vote. 

Auguit  4. — Official  figures  shon  that  immigra- 
tion for  the  year  ending  June  30  was  the  lowest 
(loce  1K99:  326,700  immigrants  were  admitted,  as 
compared  with   l,21S,4gO  during  previous  year. 

August  7. — In  the  Kentucky  primaries,  the  fol- 
lowing ate  nominated  for  Governor:  ex-Con- 
gressman Augustus  O.  Stanley  (Democrat),  E.  P. 
Morrow  (Republican),  and  Fred  J.  Drexler 
(Progressive). 

August  U. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission permits  increases  in  carload  freight  rales 
on  forty-one  railroads  in  the  Middle  West;  the 
equivalent  of  a  Z  per  cenL  increase  on  the  total 
freight  revenues  had  been  asked,  but  the  increases 
allowed  amount  to  less  than  half  of  1  per  cent. 
—The  Inleritatc  Commerce  Commis- 
.  .  eductions  in  the  freight  rates  on  an- 

thracite coal,  amounting  to  from  10  cents  to  SO 
cents  a  ton;  it  is  estimated  that  the  reduction  in 
annual  revenue  will  total  $S,00O,0O0.  .  .  . 
President  Wilson  returns  to  Washington  from 
his  summer  home  in  New  Hampshire,  to  deal 
with   the   Mexican   situation. 

August  17. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Comrais- 
sioD  severely  arraigns  the  financial  operation*  of 
the  Roc:k  Island  Railroad,  including  the  recent 
icceircrsbip  proceedings. 

August  18. — The  New  York  Constitutional  Con- 
vention agrees  almost  unanimously  upon  its  Arst 
important  proposal,  for  an  executive  State  budget. 

August  19.— The  New  York  Constitutional  Con- 
vention unanimously  adopts  a  section  aimed  to 
■  cmedy  the   law's  delays  by   revising   legal   pro- 

FOREIGN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

July  21.— The  Toters  of  Alberu  Province,  in 
Wotem  Canada,  adopt  proUbition  by  a  large 
Majority. 

July  25.— Juan  Lois  San  Fuentca  Is  elected 
Ptcaidcnt  of  Otlle. 


July  27.— A  new  revoluliona 
breaks  out  in  Haiti,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
Rosalvo  Bobo;  in  retaliation  1£0  political  pris- 
oners {including  ei-P resident  Oreslea  Zamor) 
are  executed  by  Government  officials. 

July  28. — Haitian  revolutionists  remove ,  Presi- 
dent Guiiiaume  Sam  from  the  French  legation 
where  he  sought  refuge,  and  kill  him ;  the  Ameri- 
can cruiser  Washington  arrives  and  lands  ma- 
rines a.;d  sailors  , to  prevent  further  rioting. 

July  29.— The  Japanese  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior,   Viscount    Oura,    resigns   under   charges   of 


(See 
receiving   money    from   a   candidate   during   the 

August  2. — Mexico  City  for  the  fourth  time 
comes  under  the  Control  of  the  Carranza  faction. 
General  Gonzales  occupying  the  city  without  re- 
sistance from  the  retiring  Zapatistas. 

August  6. — Bernardino  Machado  (former  Pre- 
mier) is  elected  President  of  Portugal,  succeed- 
ing Manuel  de  Arriaga,  resigned,  .  .  .  Elec- 
tions in  Manitoba  Province,  Canada,  result  in 
an  overwhelming  victory  for  the  Liberals,  due 
to  graft  exposures  in  the  recent  Conservative 
administration. 

Aueuti  t. — Premier  Okuma  of  Japan  decide*  to 
withdraw   his  resignation,   at  the  request  of  the 
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.  reorginiied,  Foreign 
I  reappoinlment. 
August  12,— The  Haitian  Naiional  Assembly 
elects  Gen.  Sudtc  Dartiguenavc  President;  Dr. 
Bobo,  the  leader  of  the  revolution,  receive*  but 
three  votes.  .  .  .  Baron  Kikujiro  lahii.  (Am- 
bassador to  France)  becomes  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs  in  the  reorganized  Japanese  cabineL 
August  Ig.— Dr.  Joii  Pardo  is  inaugurated  as 
President  of  Peru. 

INTERNATIONAL  REUT10NS 

July  29. — Rear-Admiral  Caperton  with  a  force 
of  American  marines  and  sailors  from  the  cruiser 
Wai/iinglon  assumes  control  al  Port  au  Prince 
after  the  killing  of  the  Haitian  President,  Guit- 
laume  Sam,  by  revolutionists;  two  American 
sailors  are  killed  during  a  night  attack  by  "snip- 
ers." ■  ■  .  The  United  Stales  demands  of 
Mexican  factional  leaders  that  railroad  communi- 
cation between  Mexico  City  and  Vera  Cruz  be 
reestablished,  to  permit  the  sending  of  food  into 
the  capital,  where  starvation  conditions  are  re- 
August  S-6. — Upon  the  invitation  of  the  United 
States,  the  diplomatic  representatives  at  Wash- 
ington of  six  Latin -American  republics  (the  Am- 
bassadors from  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Chile,  and 
the  Ministers  from  Bolivia,  Uruguay,  and  Guate- 
mala) meet  with  ibe  American  Secretary  of  State 
to  discuss  means  for  ending  the  chaos  in  Mexico. 
,  August  11. — General  Carranza  protests  to  those 
American  Governments  participating  in  the  Con- 
ference on  Mexican  affairs,  and  warns  of  the 
"dangers  which  may  ensue  from  a  new  policy  of 


Interference."  .  .  .  The  South  and  Central 
American  diplomat*  meet  in  a  third  conferoce 
with  the  American  Secretary  of  State,  in  New 
York  City,  and  agree  upon  a  policy. 

August  1}. — Continued  disturbances  in  Haiti, 
al  Cape  Haitien  (the  lecond  largeat  city)  cause 
the  American  naval  oftevrw  to  extend  their  con- 
trol to  that  region. 

August  14.— The  Slate  Department  at  Waih- 
ington  makes  public  the  text  of  an  appeal  aent 
to  many  Mexicans  '"who  possess  authority  or 
power,"  signed  by  the  American  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Ambassador*  or  Ministers  at  Watb- 
ington  of  Brazil,  Argentina,  Chile,  Bolivia,  Um- 
guay,  and  Guatemala;  they  propose  a  conference 
of  those  directing  the  armed  movements  in  Mex- 
ico, and  offer  their  friendly  and  disinterested 
help. 

August  16. — Armed  Mexican*  cross  the  Rio 
Grande  into  Texas  and  attack  an  outpost  «f 
United  States  cavalrymen,  killing  a  corporal. 

August  19. — General  Villa,  leader  of  one  of  At 
chief .  factions  in  Mexico,  formally  accept*  ibc 
good  offices  of  the  United  State*  and  other  Amer- 
ican republics. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MWIH 

July  21-22. — Rioting  incident  to  a  ttrike  •! 
workers  at  the  Standard  Oil  plant  in  Bajronae, 
N.  J.,  results  in  the  death  of  two  atrikcra  and  ih* 
injury  of  a  *core  of  policemen,  strikera,  aixl  on* 
looker*. 

July  _22.— A  atrike  al  the  ReminBton  Arm* 
works  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  involving  aevtral 
daises  of  employee*,  ii  ended  by  the  granting  of 
wage  increases  and  shorter  hour*. 

July  24.— The  excursion-Meamer  EMiHtml 
turns  over  on  her  side  at  her  pier  in  CUeaf*; 
852  pcTsont  (mostly  women  and  children)  ait 
drowned, — alihough  the  vessel  is  only  parti;  p^ 
merged,  in  broad  daylight,  close  to  the  abon,  ia 
the  heart  of  a  great  city. 

July  2S. — The  Bayonne  strike  of  oil-work*  «■■ 
ployees  is  ended,  principally  through  the  eflan 
of  Sheriff  Kinkead,  of  Hudson  Coun^,  trta 
quelled  disorder  and  obtained  a  wage  iimii  wi 
for  the  strikers. 

July  10.— Charles  Becker  is  electrocuted  in  Sia( 
Sing  Prison,  New  York,  the  fifth  perwm  to  & 
for  the  murder  of  Herman  RoaenthaL  a  Hi* 
York  City  gambler  about  to  make  graft  diadia-  j 
urea;  at  the  lime  of  the  murder,  in  I91Z,  Bcdtf 
was  a  Lieutenant  of  Police.  | 

August  3. — A  cloadburat  at  Erie,  Pa^  tiiji  a 
large  section  of  the  dtj,  drowning  twculf<i(c 
persons  and   causing   mutlh   damage   to  pr^SIT 

August  4, — A  strike  of  (0,000  worker*  oi 
garments  in   New  York  City  is  averted  by  aits- 
tration  which  awards  wage  incrcaaet. 

August  9. — The  Govemmeot  crop  report  mii- 
caics  an  unprecedented  wheat  harvcM  ^ 
966,000,000  bushels;  the  corn  crop  will 
to  2,9IE,00O,O00  bushels;  all  foodmSa  ■ 
increase  over  last  year's  production, 

August   10. — United   States  miliury  i 
begin  at  Plattsburg,  N.  Y^  an  e 

ing  American  citizen*  for  nntii — ■ • 

than  1100  men  of  all  ageajpreaett  ilii  —  lill  ft*  J 
a  course  of  thir^  d«r^  BUlkuy  inainBlaa  (M 
page  301). 


RECORD    OF    OTHER   EVENTS 

August  11. — A  shipment  of  $50,000,000  worth 
of  gold  and  Mcurilies  from  Great  Britain  to  the 
United  Stales,  to  equalize  exchange,  arrives 
■afely  at  its  deatination  in  New  York  City,  .  .  . 
The  VAuvius,  Etna,  and  Stromboli  volcanoes,  in 
Italy,  become  active  folloviing  a  mild  earth  shock. 

August  12. — The  fall  of  an  army  aeroplane  at 
Ft.  S;il,  Okla.,  causes  the  death  of  Captain  George 
H.  Knoi  and  serious  injury  to  Lieui.  P.  B.  SuttotL 

August  13.— The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany sells  to  the  Atlantic  Transport  Company 
five  of  its  transpacific  steamships;  announcement 
had  earlier  been  made  that  the  provisions  of  the 
new  Seaman's  Law,  regarding  labor,  viould  com- 
pel the  company  to  discontinue  its  sailings. 

August  16-17.— The  Texas  coast  is  struck  by  a 
•evere  tropical  storm,  which  causes  the  death  of 
nearly  200  persons  and  property  damage  amount- 
ing to  millions  of  dollars;  at  Galveston  the  great 
•ea  wall  holds,  but  buildings  along  the  viatcr- 
front  are  destroyed;  a  United  Slates  military 
camp  at  Texas  City  is  completely  wrecked. 

August  17. — A  band  of  armed  men  In  Georgia 
lytKhcs  Leo  M.  Frank  after  breaking  into  the 
Slate  prison  at  MiUedgevillc;  Frank  had  been 
convicted  of  girl  murder,  but  the  death  sentence 
.  had  been  commuted  to  life  imprisonment  because 
of  the  doubtful  character  of  the  testimony.  .  .  , 
The    Missouri    Pacific   and    the    Sc    Louis,    Iron 

Mountain  k  Southern  railways  are  placed  in  the    O  Amcricu  Pnu  ABodation 
hands  of  receiver: 

OBITUARV  <S«  pass  ^»*1 

July   2\'. — Wayland   Richardson   Benedict,  eme- 
ritus professor  of  philosophy  at  the  University  of  August   6.— Gen.   Benjamin    F.   Tracy,    former 
Cincinnati,  67.  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and   a  dis:inguished  New 

July  22.-Sir  Sanford   Fleming,  a  noted  Cana-  \'"'f„  '"">■"■    ""  ■    ■;   F"di"""<'     Sulzberger, 

di.n    railroad    engineer    and    scientist,  83.   .    .    .  ^'  New  York  meat-packer,  84. 

Mr».  Martha  Baker  Dunn,  the  author,  67.  August  7. — Rev.  John  Scrimger,  D.D.,  principal 

July  21.— William  M.  Ivins,  the  eminent  New  "^  McGill  Presbyterian   College   (Montreal),  66. 

York   lavsycr,   64.  ,  ,  .  Edwin   C.   Martin,  former  August  i. — Guy  Stevens  Callender,  professor  of 

editor  of  McClure't,  64.  political  economy  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School 

July  24.— Edward  Bunnell  Phelps,  an  insurance  (Yale),  49. 

statistician  and  editor,  52.  August  9. — George  Filch,   the   author   and   hu- 

July   26.— Jordan   Lawrence   Mott,   one   of   the  morist,  3S. 

moM  prominent  Eastern  manufacturers,  85.  .    .   .  August    10.— Prof.   Thomas   Bliss   Stillman,   of 

Sir  James  Augustus  Henry  Murray,  editor  of  the  ,t,c  Sevens  Institute  of  Technology,  a  noted  chem- 

Oiford   English  dictionary,  78.   .   .    .  John  Jones  igt,  63.   .    .    .   Charles  Heber  Clark    ("Max  Ade- 

Jenkins.    Lord    Glantawe.    a    notable    figure    in  lei"),  formerly  a  well-known  humorist,  74. 

Korf'K,,"?,    SSk,,"!..    .n°T,-  A.g„,  ■!.-R,.,-Aan..  John  M.O.»„,  U.S.N, 

mer  City  Treasurer  of  Philadelphia,  70.  retired,  72. 

July   29.— Thomas   Y.   Crowell,   the   book   pub-  August    14.— John    Wesley    Harper,    the    pub- 

l..i.,r   in  lisher,   84.   .    .    .   Prof   Frederick  Ward   Putnam, 

.   ,     ,^'     r.      r,       J  c             J           c    1.     c   I  ■  of  Harvard,  a  noted  anthropologist  and  iodi6gist, 

July  JO.-Dr.Davtd  Streett,  dean  of  the  Bait.-  y^,           ,   Th-yu^^,^    Campbell    Bagnia,    the    blind 

n-.orr   Medical    College,    60.   .    .    .   Rev.   Madison  n,u.ician  and  composer    64 

Charles  Burler  Mason,  D.D.,  a  noted  negro  edu-  ,-,„,■-             r.        ■ 

ca:or   S6.  August  16.— Kalman  von  Siell,  former  Premier 

Juj'y   Jl.— Dr.   William  A.  Croflut,   formerly   a  "'  Hungary. 

pTocninent   newspaper   editor,    author,    and    trav-  August  18. — Dr.  Elgin 

'     ,  go.  New   York,   interested   i 


August  2.-C0I,  Gustavus  Benson  Brackett,  for  tenements  and  loan  systems  for  the  poor,  55. 
many  years  Cliief  Pomologist  of  the  Department       August  19. — Cardinal  Serafino  Vannutelli,  Dean 

of  Agriculture,  %%.  of  the  Sacred  College,  81. 

Auguit  3. — Dr.  Joost  Marius  Wiltem  van  der       August  20. — Dr.  Paul  Ehrlich,  the  distinguished 

Poorten-Schwartz     ("Maarten     Maartens"),     the  German  medical  scientist,  61.  .  .  .  Dr.  Charles  J. 

Dotcb    Balbor,    S6.   .    .    .   Rear-Adm.    James    M.  Finlay,  who  first  discovered  that  yellow-fever  11 

Fonyth,  CJ.S.N,  retired,  7J.         '  transmitted  by  the  mosquito,  81.  .  .  .  James  Rob- 

AoguM  5.-^Dr.  George  Thoraa*  Little,  for  more  ert  Dunbar,  formerly  justice  of  the  Superior  Court 

ttan  ihir^  yeara  librarian  of  Bowdoin  College,  58.  of  Massachusetts,  68. 
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THE  RAILWAY  STATION  AT  RICA,  RUSSIA'S  BALTIC  CITY  THtEATENED  BY  T>C  CERMAN. 


A  STREET  SCENE  IN  KOVNO.  CAPTURED  BY  THE  GERMANS  LAST  MQKTH 


J 


RECORD    OF   CURRENT   EVENTS 


a  Aranlcwi  T>™  AmLitton.  NnrTock 

THE-CERMAN  CKOWN  PRINCE  WITH  HIS  STAFF  ON  THE  WESTERN  BATTLE-FRONT 
nth    varioul   actlrilin  of   Ihc   Crown    Prince's  command,  coniiiting  of  WurKcmbergcr 
vttt  of   Verdun.      Some  French  trenches  »ere  taken  by  the  ai 


A  CANADIAN  ARTILLERY  CORPS  SlCKnNG  A  4J  GUN 


HISTORY  IN  CARTOONS 


THE   outstanding   feature  of   the   Euro-  aptly  characterizes  the  evacuEtkin  of  Wm* 
pean  War  during  the  recent  months  has  saw-  by  the  Russioni. 
been    the    tremendous 
Eastern  sweep  of  the 
German  forces.  Driv- 
ing the  Grand  Duke's 

army  before  them  out  i 

of  Galicia,  the  Ger- 
mans  concentrated  on 
and  captured  the 
great  Polish  strong- 
hold of  Warsaw-.  The 
great  Russian  retreat 
was  chronicled  by  car- 
toonists the  world 
over.  Sacrificing  the 
bear's  whelp,  is  the 
way  Mr.  Carter,  of 
the   N=„-  York  S„n,  ,^  ,„^  ^^^ 


HISTORY  IN  CARTOONS 


"you    should  NT    1 


I  THING   UKB 


11  (Fort  Wortli) 

Between  Great  Britain  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Germany  on  the  other,  Uncle  Sam's 
position  as  a  neutral  nation,  endeavoring  to 
maintain  his  rights  on  the  sea,  is  somewhat 
cxaqterating,  to  say  the  least.  Each  of  the 
powerful  belligerents  maintains  the  correct- 
ness of  its  views,  and  Uncle  Sam's  only  satis- 
faction is  an  increasing  accumulation  of  dip- 
lomatic correspondence. 


a  the  Werli  (New  Yoik) 


INTERNATIONAL  LAW  A  BACK   NUMBER 

BKiTisB-GnMAN   Ddeti      "It'i  out  o'  dalcl" 

From  the  Sun  (Baltiniore) 


E  SAX,  ALMOST  s<;bhexged  by  i 
DIPLOMATIC    MOTES 
Fnn  II  Piichittt  (Tario) 
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:    CORKESroNDENCE 


From  KiaddcradaUch  ©    (Berlin) 

Klailderadalsrh.  of  Berlin,  frankly  sug- 
gests that  Germany  has  reached  the  limit  of 
her  concessions  to  the  United  States,  while 
Punch,  of  l>ondon,  thinks  that  Uncle  Sam  is 
ready  to  lay  do>vn  his  pen  and  proceed  to 
load  up  his  revolver. 


i>  the  DaOj  ittmt  <Sl.  ra« 


HISTORY  IN  CARTOONS 


The  question  of  Bulgaria's  entrance  into  manner  to  both  sides.  The  other  Balkan 
the  War  became  very  prominent  last  month,  powers,  however,  also  have  their  territorial 
She  had  made  known  her  price  in  a  frank   ambitions,  as  set  forth  by  the  cartoon  above. 


THE    AMERICAN    PEACE    TREE  ,„., 

■Th<  m^od.  o!  ,11  ll.r^B,>.„.  Wilwo.  »d  Roo«.  '^"^  SEA-SERPENT  OF  IMS   IS  MO  IDLE   SUMMER 

Hll,— in  nDrtaring  [he  tree  are  diflernt,  but  the  object  TALE  I 

U   Ox    lame     nLmetr,   to    ieeure    the    next    Preiidenliat  (A    fact    well    borne   out  by   the    recent   deitrucliK   ex 

tlccbon."     (A  Bcrim  TlewO  ploiia  of  tb«  German  "V"  boats.) 

Fron  Kladdtttdattck   O    (Berlin)  From   KiktriH    Wienta) 
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PiibliL-  sentiment  ni  favor  of  the  general 
''jacLiiig  up"  of  our  national  defenses  has  in- 
creased to  a  marked  extent.  I'hc  administra- 
tion is  actively  investigating  the  condition  of 
our  various  defense  services,  and  Secretary' 
Daniels  is  proceeding  ivith  the  formation  of 
his  board  of  naval  advisors  and  civilian  inven- 
tors. Militar>-  matters  arc  also  interesting 
our  citizens  personally,  as  witness  the  success- 
ful college  students'  and  business  men's  cantps 
for  the  training  of  volunteer  (^cers. 


THE  INVENTORS'  BOARD  AND 

THE  NAVY 

BY  WALDEMAR  KAEMPFFERT 

IT  is  one  of  the  anomalies  of  warfare  that  began  his  experiments  with  the  telephone; 
the  machinery  for  fighting  and  killing  Edison  was  a  patentee  of  telegraphs  and 
has  been  brought  to  its  present  ghastly  per-  phonographs  when  he  gave  us  the  incan- 
fcction  not  by  swashbuckling,  bloodthirsty  descent  lamp ;  Marconi  was  a  mere  lad  with 
soldiers,  but  by  mild-mannered,  peace-loving  a  liking  for  physics  when  he  conducted  his 
civilians.  True,  both  army  and  navy  of-  first  successful  experiments  in  wireless  teleg- 
ficers  have  exercised  their  ingenuity  to  raphy.  With  the  single  conspicuous  excep- 
heighten  the  terrors  of  battle,  but  theirs  are  tion  of  Edison  not  one  of  the  inventors  who 
rather  academic  improvements  on  the  more  have  blazed  new  trails  gave  to  the  world  de- 
daring  contrivances  of  civilian  mechanics  and  vices  that  could  be  marketed  at  once.  De- 
engineers.  Who  gave  us  the  turreted  iron-  velopment  was  necessary, — development  by 
clad  ?  Not  a  naval  officer,  but  Ericsson,  a  less  brilliant  intellects  identified  with  the 
marine  engineer.  Who  invented  the  ma-  industries  that  were  benefited. 
chine-eun,  which  squirts  death  every  day  on 
a  dozen   European   battlegrounds?     Not  a  "^""^  "^o^d  of  the  government  inventor 

colonel  or  a  captain,  but  Hiram  Maxim,  a  If,   then,    the  history  of   invention   offers 

brilliant  American  mechanic.    Who  gave  the  any    criterion    Secretary    Daniels'    plan    for 

battle^ip     its     quick-acting     gun-elevating  mobilizing  our  leading  inventors  and  scien- 

mechanism  ?    Not  an  ensign  or  a  commodore,  tists  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  navy's  materiel 

but  Janncy,  an  American  mechanical  engi-  must  at  once  strike  everyone  as  commend- 

neer.    Who  invented  the  motors  for  turning  able.  The  tales  of  mute,  inglorious  inventors 

turrets  rapidly?     Not  a  lieutenant,  but  H.  who   for  lack  of  appreciation   fill  paupers' 

Ward  Leonard,  one  of  Edison's  former  as-  graves  are  no  doubt  exaggerated.     But  they 

sistants.    Who  planned  the  submarine?  Not  are  surely  numerous  enough  to  justify  any 

a  Hull  or  a  Nelson,  but  Robert  Fulton,  an  reasonable  method  of  removing  the  obstacles 

artist.  thrown  in  the  mechanical  genius's  path  by 

So,  one  after  another,  the  really  impor-  narrow-minded  conservatism.  As  it  is,  the 
tant,  the  really  epoch-making  inventions  com-  introduction  of  a  new  machine  with  mar- 
prising  the  mechanism  of  warfare  prove  to  velous  possibilities  is  as  much  a  test  of  op- 
be  the  conceptions  of  romantically  imagina-  timism  and  persistence  as  of  mechanical  in- 
tive    but    lamb-like    private    citizens.     Usu-  genuity. 

ally  their  contrivances  are  anything  but  per-  We  have  been  told  that  the  Navy  Depart- 

fcct.     They  must  be  developed,  and  it  is  in  ment   has   rejected    inventions  only   to   con- 

thcir  development  that  the  professional  sol-  elude   that   they   had   merit  after   they   had 

dicr  has  been  most  serviceable.  been  adopted  by  foreign  governments.    That 

It  is  thus  not  only  with  the  guns  and  sub-  is  not  literally  true.     The  fault  rests  with 

marines  of  war,  but  also  with  the  telephones  Congress  rather  than  with  the  Navy.    Under 

and  electric  lights  of  peace;  for  the  inven-  the  present  system  no  adequate  sum  is  ap- 

tkms  that  have  made  the  United  States  and  propriated  for  the  systematic  examination  of 

other  countries  commercially  great  came  not  new  devices.     A   few   inventors  have  been 

from  within  given  industries,  but  from  with-  financed  by  the  Navy  Department;  but  the 

out.     Always  it  is  a  dreamy  pioneer,  an  in-  best  that  can  usually  be  done  is  to  ask  the 

trepid    free-lance,    aflame    with    enthusiasm,  inventor  to  submit  a  full-sized  model  at  his 

who  enriches  his  country  with  a  radically  own  expense  for  test.     If  the  invention  is  a 

new  labor-saving  device  or  way  of  utilizing  new  type  of  gun  for  super-dreadnoughts  the 

energy.     Morse  was  a  portrait  painter  when  inventor   must  spend   perhaps  $50,000  and 

he  first  turned  his  attention  to  the  telegraph ;  haul  the  weapon  at  his  own  risk  and  expense 

Bdl  was  a  teacher  of  deaf-mutes  when  he  to   the   Government's  proving-grounds.     A 

897 
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few  rounds  are  fired;  the  gun  turns  out  to  woefully  behind  that  of  the  Germant  and 

be  badly  constructed,  although   the  funda-  English.     If  a  manufacturer  were  to  follow 

mental  principle  is  correct;  a  report  is  sub-  the  same  Chinese  plan  of  copying  his  more 

mitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  that  the  enterprising  rivals,  there  would  be  no  Ford 

piece  failed.    The  possibility  of  raising  capi-  in  the  automobile  industry,  no  Carnegie  in 

tal    for   further   experimenting   is  woefully  the  steel  industry,  no  Rockefeller  in  the  oil 

slim  in  the  face  of  that  adverse  official  judg-  industry, 
ment. 

MANUFACTURERS    LUKEWARM 

MISTAKEN  TESTING  SYSTEM  OF  OUR  ARMY       ^he  officers  of  the  Navy  are  not  blind  to 

AND  NAVY  ^j^g   absurdity  of  demanding   from   the  in- 

If  this  same  system  were  followed  by  busi-  ventor  of  guns  and  anununition  what  no  fac- 
ness  men  we  would  have  no  telephone,  no  tory  proprietor  expects  from  a  designer  of 
incandescent  lamp,  no  linotype  machine,  no  machine  tools  or  steam  engines.  Congress  has 
printing-press,  no  automatic  shoe-making  made  no  provision  for  the  inventor.  That 
machinery.  Every  invention  is  the  product  is  why  the  Navy  seems  lax.  Certain  moneys 
of  an  evolution.  Success  in  mechanics  is  are  appropriated  for  building  certain  ships 
founded  on  instructive  failures.  Edison  and  for  carrying  on  a  certain  amount  of 
slaved  month  after  month  before  he  pro-  auxiliary  work.  Nothing  is  set  aside  for  die 
duced  the  first  operative  incandescent  lamp, —  inventor, — ^at  least  no  substantial  sum.  No 
an  exhausted  bulb  in  which  a  thread  of  doubt  Congress  fondly  imagines  that  aianu- 
charred  cotton  glowed  feebly  for  a  few  facturers  of  naval  material  will  spend  their 
hours.  Bell's  first  telephone  could  hardly  own  money  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
transmit  speech,  and  when  the  first  conversa-  inventor.  But  manufacturers  are  not  so  oouh 
tion  with  the  instrument  was  held  between  mercially  obtuse.  If  diey  invest  "*il1wttf  in 
New  York  and  Boston  the  man  at  the  trans-  a  plant  for  making  guns  it  is  because  the 
mitter  had  to  yell  greetings  and  songs  be-  machinery  can  be  utilized  for  otberv  moie 
neath  a  blanket  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  in-  peaceful  purposes.  No  steel  plant  would  pi^ 
mates  of  the  boarding-house  in  which  he  dividends  if  it  made  only  armor  and  gns 
happened  to  be  living.  One  million  dollars  for  the  Navy. 
in  money  and  a  decade  in  time  were  spent 

before  the  "puUing-over"  machine,  now  part  ^  ^f^  '^  ANALYZE  NEW  IDBAS 

of  every  shoe-factory's  equipment, "  was  In  a  single  month,  since  die  beginning  of 
brought  to  commercial  perfection.  It  cost  a  the  present  war,  die  Bureau  of  Ordnanoi 
great  German  chemical  manufacturing  firm  alone  has  been  asked  to  consider  no  less  tkaa 
nearly  two  million  dollars  to  devise  that  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  proposab  for 
wonderful  process  of  making  synthetic  in-  the  improvement  of  die  Navy's  figlitiag 
digo  which  has  completely  destroyed  the  nat-  mechanism.  Officers  already  over-burdcoel 
ural  indigo  industry  of  India.  No  great  in-  with  work  must  pass  upon  the  suggesdooiL 
vention,  whether  it  be  a  poem  or  a  dynamo.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  ideas  submitted  ass 
ever  leaped  from  the  brain,  perfect  in  every  so  obviously  old  or  absurd  that  diey  can  bs 
detail.  And  yet  the  whole  system  of  testing  politely  dismissed  at  once.  But  what  of  dK 
inventions  for  both  the  army  and  the  navy  other  10  per  cent  ?  Who  knows  that  amoflg 
presupposes  finality.  them  may  not  be  found  a  radical  departue 

in  gun  construction  of  terrible  po«ibilitiesf 
result:  we  copy  foreign  models        Or  a  method  of  keeping  a  batteryoT.  taivt    ., 

What  is  the  result?     Our  navy  is  but  a  far  more  effective  than  that  at  present  in  oief 
reproduction  of  the  best  to  be  found  abroad.  Clearly  we  need  a  special  bureau  or  boaid    I 
Within  the  last  twenty  years  we  have  orig-  which  shall  have  no  other  function  than  tint    ' 
inated    nothing    radical.      Our    naval    con-  of  studying  new  ideas  from  every  angle  and    j 
structors   designed   super-dreadnoughts  only  for  testing  them  at  the  Government's 
after  England  had  shown  them  the  way.  We 

have  not  a  single  battle-cruiser  in  commission,  ^^^^  ^^  ^  RESEARCH  LABORATQKT 

— the  type  of  25-knot  ship  that  made  the      To  Mr.  Edison  we  owe  die  ^«H^itit 
engagement  in  the  Bight  of  Heligoland  sen-  gestion  that  a  laboratory  be  cstiblislied  iv 
sationally  historic.    Our  submarines  have  too  research  and  for  the      i    lopmcnt  of 
few  "mother"  ships  such  as  Germany  has  ising  schemes.    No 
designed   to   act   as   floating   docks   and    as  ly  than  he  the       a 
bases  of  supplies.     Our   target  practise  is  periment.    Did  nc  >  ABM  tl^JkftJ 
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most  parts  of  the  earth  in  quest  of  fibres  and  that  occurred  off  Coronel  and  Falkland  Is- 
grasses  that  might  prove  available  for  the  lands  sailors  were  drowned  by  the  hundred, 
making  of  carbon-lamp  filaments?  Did  he  Cannot  life-rafts  of  sufficient  size  and  buoy- 
not  himself  conduct  literally  thousands  of  ex-  ancy  be  carried  and  stored  away  even  though 
periments  before  he  hit  upon  a  particular  va-  decks  must  be  cleared  for  action  before  going 
riety  of  Japanese  bamboo,  only  to  discard  into  battle  ?  A  torpedo  can  be  directed  from  a 
that  eventually  in  order  to  spin  a  filament  submarine  only  after  an  officer  has  by  com- 
from  a  solution  of  guncotton?  Did  he  not  pass  taken  the  bearings  of  the  hostile  ship 
fail  a  hundred  times  before  he  produced  a  upon  the  destruction  of  which  he  is  bent.  Is 
marketable  phonograph?  there  no  way  of  deranging  his  compass  and 

Such  is  the  task  of  improving  the  highly  thwarting  him? 
complex  organism  of  a  battleship  that  a  re-  The  development  of  a  single  invention  may 
search  laboratory  is  a  vital  necessity  if  the  mean  a  revolution  in  strategy.  Just  as  the 
lay  inventor  is  to  be  encouraged.  No  one  telescope  made  modem  astronomy  possible, 
man  is  omniscient  enough  to  devise,  unaided,  just  as  the  oil  immersion  lens  opened  up  the 
new  steels,  new  powders,  new  compressed  whole  field  of  modern  pathology,  so  unex- 
foods,  new  torpedoes.  Modern  invention  is  pected  effects  may  follow  the  adoption  of  an 
more  than  ever  the  result  of  cooperative  cf-  apparently  minor  improvement  worked  out 
fort     The  new  gas-filled   tungsten   incan-  m  a  laboratory. 

descent  lamp  which  has  so  wonderfully  cheap-  But  once  a  laboratory  is  established, — a 
ened  electric  lighting  was  developed  not  by  a  laboratory  in  which  the  foremost  scientific 
single  superb  intellect,  but  by  a  regiment  of  investigators  and  engineers  are  installed, — 
chemists,  metallurgists,  physicists,  micro-  it  may  be  questioned  whether  we  need  a 
scopists,  photometricians,  and  spectroscopists,  supervising  board  of  civilians.  The  Depart- 
working  together  unobtrusively  in  the  splen-  ment  of  Agriculture,  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
didly  equipped  laboratories  of  a  great  electric  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  other  govern- 
company,  one  man  concerning  himself  only  ment  institutions  conduct  an  immense  amount 
with  gas  pressures,  another  with  the  physical  of  extremely  useful  scientific  research  for  the 
properties  of  wire,  a  third  with  the  improve-  benefit  of  farmers,  miners,  and  manufac- 
ment  of  lamp  bases,  a  fourth  with  the  dis-  turers;  but  no  one  has  yet  suggested  that 
covery  of  a  better  glass, — ^thc  results  achieved  civilians  shall  direct  their  investigations.  If 
by  all  being  ultimately  welded  together  in  a  an  inventor  of  telephones  patents  a  method 
product  which  is  improving  not  only  year  by  of  talking  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York 
year  but  month  by  month.  his  discovery  is  passed  upon  not  by  the  board 

of  directors  of  a  telephone  company,  but  by 
THINGS  THAT   SHOULD   BE  TRIED  OUT  BY  ^^^j^^j  engineers.  Indeed,  the  directors  never 

THE  NAVY  l^g^j.  Qf  ^j^g  inventor  in  the  first  instance  at 

What  may  not  be  expected  from  a  simi-  all.  The  corporation's  research  laboratory  is 
larly  conducted  naval  laboratory?  Take  the  the  inventor's  court  of  first  and  last  resort. 
single  problem  of  gun  erosion  alone.  Every-  Only  if  the  invention  is  worth  purchasing  are 
one  knows  that  the  rifles  of  our  battleships  the  directors  consulted.  Establish  Mr.  Edi- 
may  be  fired  scarcely  two  hundred  times;  son's  laboratory  and  the  Daniels  Board  be- 
it  is  assumed  that  the  hot  gases  from  the  ex-  comes  superfluous, 
plosives  pit  and  score  the  bore  of  a  gun  so 
ihat  it  must  be  returned  to  the  shops  in  order        inventors  to  pass  on  inventions 

to  be  relined.     We  have  some  plausible  the-      There  still  remains  the  question  whether  a 

ones  to  account  for  gun  erosion,  but  no  facts,  board  of  inventors  composed  of  Edison,  Or- 

Only  laboratory  research  will  give  them  to  ville  Wright,  -and  other  prominent  inventors 

us;  and  when  we  have  them  we  may  be  able  will  really  serve  its  purpose.   It  must  accom- 

to  invent  guns  of  more  resistant  steel  alloys,  plish  something  merely  because  the  public  ex- 

— guns  that  can  perhaps  be  fired  a  thousand  pects  action  of  some  kind ;  but  it  may  be 

times  or  more.  doubted  if  it  will  prove  an  ideal  organization. 

The  problem  of  gun  erosion  is  but  one  Inventors  are  not  always  the  most  charitable 

among  a  hundred  that  leap  to  the  mind.    Bat-  judges  of  inventions, — particularly  the  inven- 

tleships  seem  helpless  against  torpedoes.    Can  tions  of  competitors.     When  John  Ericsson 

no  adequate  protection  be  devised?    A  sub-  submitted    the    plans    of    the    Monitor    to 

marine  has  only  to  dive  in  order  to  escape  a  Napoleon    III.    he   learned   what   it   means 

surface  enemy.     Can  no  form  of  under-water  to  have  his  schemes  judged  by  a  rival.     Na- 

tobmarine-diaser  be  invented?  In  the  battles  poleon  gave  Ericsson's  drawings  to  Dupuy  de 
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Lome,  probably  the  boldest  engineer  and  tn-  land  a  whole  nation  miut  be  duken  oot  of 

ventor  that  France  ever  produced, — the  type  its  apathy,  out  of  its  aluMxt  auUcn  indi&f* 

of  man  who  would  grace  any  technical  com-  ence  to  organized  scientific  research.    In  ike 

mittee  of  public  safety.    Dupuy  de  Lome  re-  United  States,  Conertss  must  be  prodded  u 

jectcd  Ericsson's  plans.     Why?     He  was  the  taking  a  livelier  interest -in  < 

inventor  of  an  excellent  ironclad  himself.     If  fenscs.     That  explains 

such  occurrences  are  typical,  what  may  not  between  the  En^ish  Be 

be  expected  when  the  improver  of  a  torpedo  of  Admiral  Fisher,  a  | 

submits  his  ideas  to  a  board  one  of  whose  J.  J.  Thomson,  a  great 

members  is  himself  an  inventor  of  torpedoes?  A,    Parsons,   a  great  « 

The    patent    infringement    suits    that    make  George  T.  Bcilby,  a  gn 

dreary  reading  in  law  reports  supply  evidence  and  the  American  boai 

enough  that  inventors,  like  opera  tenors,  are  guished  inventors  wboi 

inoculated  with  the  germ  of  jealousy.  ments  have  in  years 
after   column   of   new 

THE  ENGLISH  BOARD  OF  SCIENTISTS  admiration.    Not  one  < 

The  idea  of  invoking  the  aid  of  the  most  English   board   is   as 

imaginative  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  figure  as  Thomas  A  ] 

practical  minds  in  the  country  for  the  benefit  son   is  probably  bette 

of  the  Navy  is  not  original  with  Secretary  taxicab  drivers  than  S 

Daniels.    In  England  H.  G.  Wells  has  long  Doctor  George  T.  Beilby. 
conducted  an  energetic  newspaper  campaign       Swayed  as  our  legislaturci  are  by 

for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  British  opinion.  Secretary  Daniels  has  acted 

War   Office   and   Admiralty,   by   the   ^eer  ly.     Congress  must  be  shaken  into 

force  of  public  opinion,  to  accept  the  advice  by  an  advertising  scheme  of  national 


SWINGING  ALONG  LIKE  A  TROOP  OF  REGULARS 

THE  PLATTSBURG  RESPONSE 

A  Citizens'  Movement  Toward  Military  Preparedness 
BY  WILLIAM  MENKEL 

PLATTSBURG,  in  northern  New  York,  itarj-  school  more  unique  than  any  ever  hcid 

is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  western  on  American  soil, — or  anywhere  else  for  that 

shore  of  Lake  Champlain.     Besides  being  a  matter. 

United   States  customs  port  and  a  thriving  Nearly  twelve  hundred  men, — enough  to 

manufacturing  community,   it  is   an   attrac-  form  eight  full  companies  at  war  strength, — 

live  summer  resort,  and  has  interesting  mili-  gathered  here  on  August  10  for  a  four  weeks' 

tary  and  historical  associations.     Here  is  lo-  course  of  military  instruction.     This  alone 

rated  an  army  post  with  barracks  that  are  did   not  make   the  encampment  significant. 

among  the  largest  in  the  United  States.    OS  It  was  the  type  of  the  men,  the  work  they 

Valcour    Island    near-by,    on    October    II,  accomplished,  and  the  spirit  of  it  all,  that 

1776,  the  English  and  American  fleets,  com-  gave  the  enterprise  its  remarkable  character, 
mandcd,    respectively,   by   Benedict   Arnold 

and    Sir    Guy    Carltton,    fought    the    first  ^he  unusual  personnel 

naval    bsttle    that    ever   occurred    between  /or  these  were  not  boys  from  a  miUtarj- 

the  United  States.    Dur-  academy,  nor  was  it  a  college  students'  mili- 

1812   Plattsburg  was  the  tary  instruction  camp,  such  as  its  immediate 

e  American  forces  on  the  predecessor  at  this  ideal  spot.     The  pupils 

The  famous  battle  of  here   were   business   and   professional   men, 

n  which  Commodore  Mc-  prominent  in  public  affairs  and  in  private 

I                                 a  British  fleet,  took  place  life.     Among  them  were  diplomats,— ^inclu- 

I                                   ,  and  in  a  land  action  in  ding    an    ex- ambassador, — several    ex-gover- 

I                                ral  McCmnb   repulsed   a  nors,  high  city  officials,  financiers,  lawjers, 

I                                Tce.  college  professors,  writers,  physicians,  engi- 

IMattsburg  received  more  neers,  and  merchants,  as  well  as  noted  sports- 

attentHMl  from  the  country  at  lai^  than  ever  men,   and  a  generous  sprinkling  of  humble 

before  in  its  histoiy.     This  was  owing  to  clerks.     They   came   mainly   from   the   big 

die  fact  tbit  ^ere  was  conducted  here  a  mil-  cities  of  the  East, — Boston,  New  York,  Phil- 
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Of  idle  jesting  about  the  business  in  hand 
there  was  none.  The  orders  of  the  day, 
self-imposed,  and  obeyed  to  the  letter,  were 
for  hard,  steady  work  and  absolute  submis- 
sion to  discipline. 

Men  like  the  Mayor  of  New  York,  chief 
of  an  army  of  60,000  city  employees,  ud 
Commissioner  Arthur  Woods,  in  Ui^ritT 
over  New  York's  police  force  of  tyemAf 
12,000  men  (which,  by  the  way,  is  moredia 
one-third  of  the  mobile  army  now  in  the 
continental  limits  of  the  United  States),  dil 
duty  submissively  as  privates.  In  more  tkM 
one  case  men  obeyed  orders  eivcn  by  ihiM 
who  in  private  life  are  their  subonlmttCL 
With  the  donning  of  their  khaki  unifanM 
the  personalities  of  all  these  eminent  gend^ 
men  were  completely  merged  with  tbe  nM% 
— ex-governors  and  ex-ambassadon,  niy> 
ors,  commissioners  and  so  on,  becatninf  w^ 
ply  Private  Smith  or  Private  Jones,  umI  'Am 
whole  group  forthwith  plunging  into  dM 
serious  business  before  them.  That  busiooi 
was  to  learn,  during  their  brief  course,  all 
that  they  possibly  could  of  the  real  woifc 
of  a  soldier, 

I'BIVATB   ROKFJIT   IIACOM  A11L  l  (  J    ■ _ 

iKi\mba«iiidor  10  France)  ""  btanchcs  oi  modem  army  service  were 

represented  in  the  camp, — infantry,  cavalry, 
adelphia,  Chicago,  Baltimore,  and  Washing-  artillery,  machine-gun  battery,  motor  trans- 
ton, — with  large  groups  from  many  other  portation,  and  signal,  medical,  and  sanitary 
widely  scattered  sections.  Twenty-six  States 
in  all,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  were 
represented  in  the  camp.  Some  men  came 
from  as  far  south  as  Louisiana  and  others 
from  the  States  of  Colorado  and  California- 
More  than  90  per  cent,  of  them  were  univer- 
sity graduates,  and  the  professional  or  busi- 
ness experience  of  the  remaining  10  per  cent, 
or  so  had  enuuph  value  to  bring  the  general 
standard  of  intelligence  up  to  a  very  high 
average.  Not  more  than  a  third  of  the  men 
had  ever  had  any  previous  military  training. 
The  newspapers  made  much  of  this  un- 
usual personnel  of  the  camp,  the  distinction 
and  wealth  of  the  men,  and  their  personal 
doings.  The  emphasis  placed  on  these  fea- 
tures undoubtedly  tended  to  gi\'e  a  wrong 

TIIEV    MKANT    BUSINESS 

This    was.    no    mere    play-soldiering,    no 
sporting  trip,  or  summer  outing  with  mili-  ! 

tary  trappings.  Social  diversions  were  barred, 
and  wives,  sisters,  and  sweethearts  were  no- 
tice.ibly  absent.  These  men  came  to  work 
and  to  learn.  They  did  both  in  dead  earnest. 
Shunning  publicit>'  to  the  best  of  their  abil- 
ity, they  indulged  in  no  spectacular  personal  , 
"stunts"   for  the  benefit  of  the  daily  press. 
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GENERAL  W(X».  TIE  GUIDING  SPIRIT  OF  THE  CAMP.  AND  HIS  CAMP  STAFF 
(From    left    to    right:      C>pl.    Halslead    Dorey,    Camp  Commander:  Col,  E.  I-.  Glenn.  Cbief  of  Suff  of  the 
Ea$ierii  DepiHment;   Hajor-Gcneral  Leonard  V.ood.  Commander  of  (be  Eastern  Deparlmeni;  Col.  J.  K  Bellinger: 
>Dd  C*pl.   Gordon  Johnflon,  Adjutant  of  the  Camp. 

corps.     The  use  of  motor-cars,  notable  for  rest,    both    during    the    day    and    at    night, 

its   importance  in  the   European   war,  was  brought  no  cessation  of  effort.    Work  went 

in   the    nature   of   an    experiment   here,    for  on  voluntarily.     All   over   the  tented   field, 

no    such    equipment    has    as    yet    been    tried  men  drilled,  or  sat  studying,  or  lay  prone, 

in  our'anny.     This  automobile  division,  to-  practising  the  sighting  of  their  rifles.     Nor 

gether  With  the  machine-gun  troop  of  some  did  these  self-imposed   tasks  end  with  day- 

sixty  men,  -^rat  under  the  command  of  Cap-  light.     Walking   over  the   grounds   in   the 

tain  R.  C.  BtdUng.     The  cars  were  loaned  darkness  of  the  night,  one  could  hear  short 

I9-  various  manufiicturcis,  and  consisted  of  and    vigorous    commands,    followed    by    the 

(^tceis*  ncminoitering  car,  searchlight  car,  sound  of  tramping  feet,  and  the  thud  of  guns 

boqffUl  or,*  CAT  with, a  machine-gun  mount-  on  the  rain-soaked  sod.     Turning  the  corner 

ed  upon  it,  and  a  dozen  or  so  of  motor-trucks  of  the  company  street,  you  would  come  upon 

and  crthitr 'automobiles.  the  dimly  outlined  figures  of  a  squad  still 

'.    -"■»-■'  hard  at  work.     Further  on,  where  there  was 

,:    rfJro.TKn  WORK.D  HARD  ^  fowtrM  electric  light,  forty  or  fifty  mm 

No  naf  ever  worked  harder  at  the  busi-  would  be  gathereil   in   a  group,   and, — ap- 

ttt»  Qtt — MCordinK  to  the  testimony  of  army  proaching  to  find  what  was  holding  the  close 

eqictH     wdligved   more  in  the  same  time,  interest  of  the  men  at  this  hour, — you  could 

The  4l9'l'roatUKi  from  the  reveille  call  at  see   Captain    Dorey,  or  some  other   regular 

5^5  in'  Ae  morning  to  10  o'clock  taps  at  army  officer,  before  a  blackboard  explaining 

ni^lt,  Wlicnwvded  with  tasks.     Setting-up  some  infantry  formation.     And  everywhere, 

"          inhntiy    and    cavalry    drill,    gun  on  benches,   under  the  lights  at  the  corners 

and   aiming   and   artillery   practise,  of  the  streets,  or  in  their  tents,  men  singly  or 

and    signalling,    occupied    the  in  twos  or  threes,  pored  over  their  text-books, 
dajr  uiifil  iupper-time  at  six  o'clock.     Then 

dJ  n-n-  pllKKd   in  a  Urge  s<mi<ircu!a,  "'"""'  "»"°  "'  ■""'"  '•"«"'» 

group  on  the  parade-ground  and  listened  to  So  grimly  did  these  men  go  at  their  tasks, 

a  lecture  on  some  phaav  of  military  work,  one  would  easily  have  obtained  the  impres- 

or  an  address  by  a  noted  visitor.     After  the  sion   that   the   enemy  had    fixed    a   time   for 

talk  the  men  were  leally  free  to  do  as  they  landing  on  our  shores,  and  that  the  day  was 

pleased  until  bed-time.     But  the  periods  of  not  fnr  off.     They  outran  the  pace  set  for 
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them  and  constantly  got  ahead  of  their  les-  affairs,  most  of  them  past  the  text-book  study- 
sons,     'I'he  word   "shirk"  was  not  in   their    ing  age,  giving  up  four  weeks  of  their  prt- 
lexicons.     Sick  leave  was  reduced  to  a  mini-   cious  time,  doing  heavy  field  work  by  day  and 
mum  by  the  men  themselves.     Less  than   1    knitting  their  foreheads  over  books  at  nieht. 
per  cent,  were  absent  from  duty,  and  these  And  such  an  array  of  books  as  these  men  had 
only   for  serious  reasons.     Such   thirst  for  in   their  stents!     Besides   the   ]nfantr>'  and 
knowledge  is  exceptional  at  any  time.     But    Cavalry  Drill  Regulations,  the  "Manual  of 
here  were  men  of  large  public  and  business    Military  Training,"  and  the  "Field  Service 
Regulations,"  there  were  works  on  "Tactical 
Principles    and    Problems,"    "FHements   of 
Military    Hygiene,"    and    "Military    Map- 
reading."    Some  of  this  was  "required"  read- 
ing, but  most  of  it  optional.     The  demand 
for  text-books  actually  exceeded  the  s-upply 
at  the  camp  stores. 

The  earnestness  with  which  the  men 
worked,  and  the  high  standard  of  intelligence 
represented,  told  heavily  in  the  rc-ulo 
achieved.  The  rate  of  progress  was  ten  timti 
more  rapid  than  that  usually  attained  br 
men  tn  this  field.  After  only  a  few  d>n' 
training  the  men  maneuvered  on  the  parade- 
grounds  with  splendid  alignment,  elidtinf 
the  applause  of  visitors  and  the  praise  of  arniT 
officers.  The  "close  order"  marching,  how- 
ever, was  far  from  being  the  main  thint 
That  was  simply  for  discipline.  The  nJ 
business  was  battle  practise, — field  work  in 
extended  order,  lying  on  the  ground  nJ 
shooting,  advancing  over  rou^  countrr  t^ 
ward  the  enemy,  figging  trenches  and  o^ 
cupying  them  even  when  fiUed  with  wanr- 
ONE  OF  THE  MOTOB-cvks   WITH   V  .\ncHiNE-cuN  "^^'^  scrious  side  of  the  burfhdi  of  fi^ 

O.  G.  Milburn  and  Van  Sess   Merit-Smith)  mgi  the  drab  dnidgCry  of  dlC  ■oUlCr'*  W 
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in  modem  warfare,  was  what  received  the  the  line,  were  soldiers  and  gentlemen  of  the 
greatest  emphasis.  highest  type,  whose  instruction  was  courte- 
ously and  efficiently  given. 
WHAT  WAS  ACCOMPLISHED  Th^  success  achieved  at  Plattsburg  was 
These  men  were  not  graduated  as  officers  highly  gratifying  to  General  Wood,  as  well 
from  this  brief  schooling.  It  was  not  in-  as  to  everyone  else  who  had  opportunity  for 
tended  that  they  should  be.  The  four  weeks'  observation.  It  is  worth  noting  that  while 
intensive  course  covered  the  work  that  oc-  attendance  at  this  camp  did  not  increase  the 
cupies  five  or  six  months  in  the  usual  train-  obligation  of  the  men  to  any  future  service 
ing  of  soldiers,  and  that  gives  men  a  good  with  the  colors,  their  spirit  was  such  that 
grounding  in  military  education.  With  this  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  willingness  to 
experience  they  can  go  on  next  year  where  serve  in  time  of  need. 
the>'  have  now  left  off.  It  is  suggested  that  , 
thc.ludy  may  b,  continued  during  th.  win-  ''"^  ''««  ""'' 
ter  by  means  of  correspondence.  But  if  these  The  thing  grew  from  a  very  small  begin- 
men  go  no  further  in  their  work, — and  they  ning.  A  few  men,  becoming  interested  in 
are  not  the  type  of  men  who  quit, — they  will  our  lack  of  preparation,  were  eager  to  secure 
still  be  far  better  qualified  to  become  officers  some  military  instruction.  General  Wood 
than  men  fresh  from  the  shop,  the  desk,  and  gladly  consented  to  help  them,  making  the 
the  field.  They  have  also  become  competent  provision  that  they  should  gather  a  company 
to  choose  the  particular  branch  of  the  serv-  of  at  least  75  or  100.  He  would  doubtless 
ice  to  join  in  case  of  need, — whether  the  in-  have  been  gratified  if  no  more  than  this  num- 
fantr5%  the  cavalry,  artillery,  hospital,  sani-  ber  had  turned  out.  After  the  movement 
tation,  or  signal  corps, — ^thus  avoiding  mis-  had  started,  however,  enthusiasm  grew  rap- 
takes  made  by  men  in  the  Spanish  War.  idly,  and  when  the  time  came  to  start  for 
Moreover,  these  civilians  have  come  into  inti-  Plattsburg  over  a  thousand  applications  for 
mate  touch  with  an  admirable  body  of  regular  enrollment  had  been  received, 
army  officers,  and  mutual  profit  has  resulted.  These  men  did  not  leave  their  affairs  to  at- 
TboM  in  charge  of  the  camp,  from  Captain  tend  the  camp  for  pleasure,  or  for  the  nov- 
Halftead  Dorey,  the  commander,  and  the  elty  of  the  thing.  Probably  any  of  them 
Adjutant,  CipC  Gordon  Johnston,  all  down  would  have  chosen  other  methods  for  mere 
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summer  recreation.     Some  of  theoi  had  al-  larger  navy  and  a  larger  mobile  army,  but 

ready  had    their  outings.      Others  gave  up  for   more    reserves,    more  equipment   of    all 

vacations  to  enlist  in  the  camp.     To  all  of  kinds,  and  for  the  systematizing  of  our  trans- 

them  it  meant  the  giving  up  of  a  twelfth  of  a  portation  and  supply  forces.    We  need  a  sys- 

year's  time.    And  what  was  the  meaning  of  tern  of  milirary  training  that  will  give  us  a 

it    all?    Why    did    they    do    this    thing?  sufficiently  large  body  of  reserves  and  will 

To    fit     riicmselves     for    service     to     their  provide  for  the   raising  of  volunteers  when 

country  in  time  of  need.    To  make  of  them-  the  actual  need  arises. 
selves  efficient  units  in  a  system  of  national 

defense,   One  eminent  member  of  the  camp,        fallacy  of  the  volunteer  system 
— who  had  brought  two  sons  with  him, — said        The  plan  prepared  by  the  General  Staff  in 

he  was  there  as  a  personal  protest  against  our  1912,  and  approved  by  tbe  Secretary  of  War, 

omdition  of  unpreparedness.     Tbe  men  gen-  calls  for  a  force  of  500,000  men,  regulars  and 

orally  felt  the  Same  way.     They  were  con-  state  militia,  and  in  addition  for  the  raising 

vinced  of  the  necessity  of  putting  the  coun-  of  300,000  volunteers.     Once  such  a  plan  is 

trj'  in  a  better  state  of  preparation  for  de-  provided,    the    volunteers   can    be    raised 


fense,  and  were  willing  to 
contribute  their  share  of 
personal  service  promptly 
toward  that  end.  They 
were  not  the  kind  who  arc 
ignorant  of  conditions  either 
here  or  abroad.  Intelligent 
and  efficient,  they  were  men 
who  an  used  to  going  at  a 
problem  in  a  direct  way,  to 
achieve  maximum  results 
with  a  minimum  expenditure 
of  time.  They  saw  a  proh- 
Icm  and  applied  themselves 
personally,  promptly,  and 
practically  to  its  solution. 
The  camp,  in  its  spirit  and 
methods,  furnished  a  lesson 
in  efficiency  for  the  develop- 
ment of  our  nau'on's  program 
of  defense. 

It    is     now     fairly    well 
knoH-n  that  the  need  of  the    , 
country    is    not    only    for    a 


need,  and  they  will  be  forth- 
coming when  tbe  call  is  is- 
sued. General  Wood  is  as- 
sured of  this,  and  has  only 
the  highest  praise  for  the 
loyalty  of  the  American  vol- 
unteer, in  spite  of  a  false 
impression  to  the  contrary. 
It  is  not  the  volunteer,  or 
the  volunteer  spirit  that 
General  Wood  decries.  The 
thing  condemned  is  the  vol- 
unteer system,  that  leaves 
everything  to  be  done  at  the 
last  moment, — the  idea  that 
when  the  fire  has  already 
broken  out,  there  is  time 
enough  to  organize  your  bri- 
gade, skirmish  about  for 
hose,  commandeer  a  cart, 
seek  your  water  connections, 
and  try  to  put  your  fire  out. 
Even  our  volunteer  fire  de- 


3DS,   l-ULllT.  COMMISSIONER  OF   HEW      ■JUUMIUtNnS      WAUO, 

rtlBALIl  HOOSEVELT:    (3)    CAPT.  O.  S 
>  (4)  T11KODOR£  ItOO$E\XLT,  J«. 


THE  PLATTSBVRG   RESPONSE 


MAYOR  MITCHEL  OF  NEW  YORK.  LEADING  A  CAVALRY  CHARGE 

summer  recreation.      Some  of  them  had  al-  larger  navy  and  a  larger  mobile  army,  but 

ready  had  their  outings.     Others  gave  up  for  more  reserves,   more   equipment  of   all 

vacations  to  enlist  in  the  camp.     To  all  of  kinds,  and  for  the  systematizing  of  our  trans- 

thcm  it  meant  the  giving  up  of  a  twelfth  of  a  portation  and  supply  forces.    We  need  a  sys- 

yesir's  time.     And  what  was  the  meaning  of  tern  of  military  training  that  will  give  us  a 

it    all?    Why    did    they    do    this    thing?  sufficiently  large  body  of  reserves  and  will 


To    fit    themselves    for 
country  in  time  of  need.    To  make  of  them- 
selves efficient  units  in  a  system  of  national 
defense^    One  eminent  member  of  the  camp, 
D  htd  brought  two  sons  with  hii 


provide  for  the  raising  of  voli 
.1  need  arises. 


when 


FALLACY  OF  THE  VOLUNTEER  SYSTEM 

The  plan  prepared  by  the  General  Staff  in 
he  vna  there  as  a  personal  protest  against  our  1912,  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War, 
condition  of  un preparedness.  The  men  gen-  calls  for  a  force  of  500,000  men,  regulars  and 
crally  felt  the  same  way.  They  were  con-  state  militia,  and  in  addition  for  the  raising 
vinced  of  the  necessity  of  putting  the  coun-  of  300,000  volunteers.  Once  such  a  plan  is 
try  in  a  better  state  of  preparation  for  de-  provided,  the  volunteers  can  be  raised  at 
fense,   and   were  willing  to  need,  and  they  will  be  forth- 

contribute     their     share     of  coming  when  the  call  is  is- 

pcrsonal      service      promptly  sued.     General  Wood  is  as- 

toward     that     end.       They  sured  of  this,  and  has  only 

were   not  the  kind  who  are  the    highest    praise    for    the 

ignorant  of  conditions  either  loyalty  of  the  American  vol- 

here  or  abroad.     Intelligent  untcer,   in   spite   of   a   false 

and  efficient,  they  were  men  impression    to    the    contrary. 

who  are  used  to  going  at  a  It   is   not    the  volunteer,  or 

pFoblnn  in  a  direct  way,  to  the     volunteer     spirit     that 

achieve  maximum  results  General  Wood  decries.    The 

«-ith  a  minimum  expenditure  thing  condemned  is  the  vol- 

of  time.     They  saw  a  prob-  unteer    system,    that    leaves 

1cm   and   applied   themselves  everything  to  be  done  at  the 

pcnonally,    promptly,    and  last  moment, — the  idea  that 

practically    to     its    solution.  when    the    fire    has    already 

The  camp,  in  its  spirit  and  broken    out,    there    is    time 

mediod*,  furnished  a  lesson  enough  to  organize  your  bri- 

in  eflidcncy  for  the  develop-  gade,     skirmish     about     for 

ment  of  our  nation's  program  hose,     commandeer     a     cart, 

of  defense.  seek  your  water  connections, 

It    is     now     fairly    well  and  try  to  put  your  fire  out. 

knon-n  that  the  need  of  the    f^^    ^    ^^    bolling   of   the    ^^"  °"''  volunteer  fire  de- 
country    is    not    only    for    a     macuine-cok  troop    (bight)      partments   do    not    work   on 
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this  plan.    Their  apparatus  has  all  been  pro-  for  such  officen  are  now  limited.     Retired 

vided  in  advance  and  is  ready  for  the  call,  military  men  who  are  still  young  cnou^  n> 
Similarly  our  military  plans  should  be  pre-  serve  will  furnish  some,  though  not  many. 
pared  In  advance,  the  system  duly  worked  Those  who  have  qualified  through  examira- 
out.  The  regular  anny  should  be  enlarged  tions  and  whose  names  are  listed  by  tfie  War 
immediately,  with  sufficient  men  for  garrison-  Department,  form  another  source,  also  lim- 
ing our  outlying  possessions  and  the  coast  itcd.  The  military  sdiools  of  hi^  standing 
defenses,  besides  a  reasonable  force  as  a  can  supply  a  number.  Then  there  are  the 
mobile  army  within  the  country.  The  rais-  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  whidi, 
tng  of  the  volunteers  may  be  left  until  the  under  the  Morrill  Land  Grant  Act  of  1862, 
crisis  comes.  But  the  thing  that  cannot  be  receive  government  aid  on  ctMidition  that  tb^ 
left  until  that  particular  moment  is  the  pro-  provide  military  courses.  But  the  militaiy 
viding  of  officers  to  train  these  volunteers,  instruction  in  these  institutions  is  variable 
Officers  must  be  developed  in  time  of  peace,  in  amount  and  quality.  It  needs  to  be  Mand- 
so  as  to  be  ready  to  take  the  million  or  so  of  ardized.  When  thu  is  done  a  large  number 
Mr.  Bryan's  "between  sunrise  and  sunset  of  officers  may  be  obtained  from  them, 
volunteers,"  and  turn  them  from  a  disorgan-  All  these  sources,  properly  regulated  bf 
ized,  helpless  mob  into  an  effective  machine,  the  government  and  under  control  of  d* 
To  leave  the  training  of  the  officers  to  the  War  Department,  will  assure  a  regular  HH 
last  minute  means  the  wanton  sacrifice  of  the  nual  suppjy  of  volunteer  officers.  But  CoO' 
volunteers  in  the  first  shock  of  battle, — "de-  grcssional  action  is  needed,  and  it  ii  hoped 
liberate  murder  by  the  nation,"  as  a  great  this  will  be  forthcoming  as  a  remit  of  da 
soldier  termed  it.  There  is  a  pathetic,  warn-  increasing  interest  in  the  subject  of  our  V^ 
ing  note  in  the  recent  words  of  an  English-  tional  defenses. 

man  whose  son  was  sent  to  Flanders  after        Meanwhile,  this  camp  of  InuineM  and  pl^ 

only  three  months'  training  and  was  killed  fessional  men  at  PlattsbuTK  Asm%  the  tenpcr 

in  action.     Said  he:     "All  the  men  of  my  of  a  portion  of  our  ddzeot,  and  dieir  4 

family  have  been  cither  in-the  army  or  the  termination  to  discharge  tbeir  c' " 


GERMANY'S   GREAT    SWEEP 
EASTWARD 

BY    FRANK   H.    SIMONDS 

I.    Why    Germany    Went    East  trians  and  Von   Hmdenburg's  first  drive  at 
Warsaw,  made  with  a  relatively  small  force 

THE  first  phase  of  the  Great  War  has  and  a  raid  rather  than  a  serious  bid  for  de- 
long  ago  become  dear  in  the  mind  of  cision,  had  temporarily  relieved  the  pressure 
all  observers.  In  August  of  last  year  the  upon  the  beaten  Austrians  and  held  up  the 
whole  German  military  machine  was  directed  Russian  advance  toward  Cracow  and  the 
against   France  with    the  purpose   of   elimi-  Carpathians. 

nating  the  Repubjic  from  the  conflict  in  the  Successful  in  postponing  Austrian  disaster, 

first  six  weeks.     The  failure  at  the  Marne  Hindenburg's    first    campaign    demonstrated 

was   followed    by  the  repulse  on   the  Yser,  clearly   that   Russia  was  becoming   too   for- 

Not    only    was    Germany   unable    to    get    a  midable  to  be  left  to  Austria.     Austria,  too, 

decision  in  her  first  campaign,  but  she  lost  had  become  far  too  weak  to  be  relied  upon 

much  of  the  territory  occupied  by  her  troops  for   any   great   feat  of  arms   in   the   future, 

in  the  first  great  advance.  except  when  her  armies  should  be  reorganized 

More  than  this,  as  recent  reports  begin  to  by    Germans    and    her    masses    stiffened    by 

make  clear,  Germany  not  only  missed  a  de-  German  contingents. 

cision,  but  she  lost  the  great  chance  to  In  December,  then,  we  have  the  first  of  the 
occupy  the  Channel  ports  of  France  and  thus  long  series  of  German  operations  in  the  East, 
obtain  a  base  for  her  attacks  upon  Great  which  were  designed  to  bring  about  a  de- 
BritaJn.  When  the  main  effort  had  been  cision  in  this  field.  For, — note  the  unity 
checked  at  the  Marne  and  German  troops  and  consistency  of  German  thought  as  re- 
were  safe  behind  the  Aisne,  there  came  the  vealed  in  her  strategy, — it  was  essential  that 
second  and  last  effort  in  the  west,  the  drive  Germany  should  get  a  decision  over  one  of 
at  Calais,  which  was  stopped  at  Ypres.  her  foes,  before  they  could  collectively  beat 
With  this  drive  German  offensive  operations  her  down.  What  she  had  tried  to  do  against 
in  the  west  ended.  The  great  deadlock  was  France,  it  was  now  even  more  essential  that 
an  accomplished  fact  after  November  1,  and  she  should  accomplish  against  Russia.  She 
the  last  shots  of  the  Battle  of  Ypres  were  had  planned  to  bring  her  victorious  armies 
fired  on  November  15.  west  from  France  to  destroy  Russia.  She 
'hole  face  of  the  situation  must  now  fight  a  campaign  to  release  all  her 
itria  had  failed  utterly  in  eastern  armies  for  use  against  the  Allies  in 
1  was  the  duty  to  hold  to  the  west. 

many  disposed  of  France.  Thus,  in  a  military  sense  we  are  witncss- 

Hapsburg  armies  were  to  ing  to-day  the  closing  operations  in  the  second 

It's  masses.     But  in  four,  phase  of  the  war.     Germany's  second  bid  for 

ies   had    been    routed    and  a  decision  is  at  the  critical  point.     Within 

jcmberg  to  the. San.     Ger-  the  next  few  weeks  we  shall  know  whether 

1   six   weeks    disposed    of  the  decision  that  was  not  to  he  had  in  the 

before  this  time  was  up  west  has  been  attained  in  the  east  and  the 

Jong  in  the  work  of  dis-  victory  lost  at  the  Marne  has  been  retrieved 

at  the  Vistula. 

tQ  fix  on  November  1  as  In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  eastern 

date  when  Germany  de-  operation,  in  view  of  the  obvious  fact  that 

to.  reverse  her  program  it  constitutes  the  most  colossal  military  opera- 

bi     :  Frendi  and  British  tion  of  modern  war,  in  numbers,  in  extent 

we  to  I       li       e  Russia,  of    territory,    in    strategic    combinations,    I 

ly  in  <         er,  she  had  purpose  to  devote  most  of  my  comment  for 

aid  the  Aus-  this  month  to  a  slightly  detailed  review  of 


To»  Picti'm:  T1«  fierman  Emptror  (wnler);  bcsiite  him.  lo  lh«  right,  General  von  Seeit.  Chief  ot  the  Genera. 
SliB  of  Maek«i.«i'.  ■rmyj  the  nil  figure  on  the  right  ii  General  Mackenscn.  fenTtit  Row:  General  Ton  Bulow; 
Cnnd  Duke  NkhoUevitch,  Commander  of  the  Ruaiian  irmien  Fieid-Marghal  von  Hindenburg.  IIottou  Ptcitru: 
^■ce  I.copold,  of  Bavarid,  who  entered  Waruw  al  the  head  of  the  Cerman  forcei,  with  bia  itaS  on  the  Eailern 
htai  (ihe  hinc*  1*  facing  thii  way,  and  hai  >  beard). 
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of  about  Warsaw.  This  roused  French  pro-  escaped  only  by  a  retreat  which  ended  in 
test  and  the  plans  were-  subsequently  modi-  something  approaching  a  panic-stricken  flight. 
fied.  But  it  is  worth  recalling  that  Russia  This  was  the  first  try  of  the  Central  Powen 
years  ago  recognized  that  the  Polish  salient^  at  the  Polish  salient. 

was  a  dangerous  thing  to  defend  and  had  Russian  strategy  now  disclosed  a  vastly 
already  contemplated  abandoning  it  in  the  ambitious  purpose.  It  set  out  to  abolish  the 
opening  days  of  the  conflict.  Polish  salient  by  *a  double  invasion.     East 

With  these  few  geographical  facts  in  mind  Prussia  and  Galicia  were  both  to  be  taken 
it  is  now  possible  to  indicate  the  situation,  at  the  same  moment  and  the  Russian  militar>' 
If  the  Polish  salient  were  attacked  at  the  front  carried  to  the  Vistula,  from  the  Thorn 
same  time  by  armies  coming  north  out  of  to  Dantzig,  and  to  the  Carpathians  from 
Galicia  and  striking  at  the  Lublin  gap  and  Cracow  to  Runiania.  Could  this  plan  be 
south  out  of  Kast  Prussia  aiming  at  the  for-  carried  out  Russia  would  then  have  to  main- 
tresses  opposite  the  Lublin  gap  on  the  Narew  tain  only  a  straight  line  from  the  mouth  of 
River,  notably  Ostrolenka,  Ossowetz,  and  the  Vistula  to  the  Rumanian  frontier.  All 
Lomza,  then  the  line  of  retreat  of  all  the  danger  incident  to  the  Polish  salient  would 
Russian  armies  to  the  east  would  be  threat-  be  abolished. 

ened,  and  if  the  attack  were  completely  sue-  But  the  Prussian  victory  of  Tanncubcrg 
cessful  might  be  cut  off,  as  by  a  pair  of  destroyed  one  half  of  thb  scheme.  East 
pincers.  Prussia  was  not  occupied.    The  upper  of  the 

On  the  other  hand  an  isolated  attack  from  two  millstones  remained  poised  above  Pbhmd. 
the  north  or  from  the  south  would  carr>'  no  On  the  other  hand  the  Gulician  operation 
deadly  peril,  because,  even  if  the  northern  was  uniformly  successful,  and  by  April  Rus^ 
or  southern  rail  lines  were  cut,  there  was  sia  had  carried  her  military  front  west  fran 
room  and  there  were  railroads  available  for  the  Polish  frontier  to  the  Carpathians,  Thcic 
retreat  from  Warsaw,  if  the  invader  could  was  now  no  Polish  salient.  Rather  there 
not  be  checked.  We  shall  see  presently  how  was  an  East  Prussian  salient,  between  Poland 
the  single  thrusts  failed  and  how  the  first  and  the  Baltic  Again  and  again  Russia  had 
combined  north  and  south  thrust  broke  in  the  attempted  to  crush  in  this  salient,  but  the 
whole  Polish  salient  and  compelled  the  with-  defeat  of  the  M azurian  Lakes  had  amfinned 
drawal  to  the  second  line  of  defense^  which  the  decision  of  Tannenberg  and  put  an  end 
is  the  Brcst-Litowsk  line.  to  these  efforts. 

On  the  other  hand  the  same  period  had 
III.     First     Efforts  seen  successive  failures  of  the  Germans  to 

operate  against  the  apex  and  die  northern 

Very  early  in  the  progress  of  the  war,  side  of  the  Polish  salient.  The  bloodj  stni^ 
while  the  attention  of  the  world  was  fixed  gle  about  Lodz,  in  November,  had  OMfcIf 
upon  the  western  field,  Berlin  and  Vienna  carried  the  Germans  to  the  Bsurm  linc^ 
bulletins  began  to  chronicle  successful  opera-  the  real  military  front  of  the  Ri 
tions  in  the  district  just  south  of  Lublin.  An  Time  and  again  Mackensen  and 
Austrian  success  at  Krasnik  in  the  last  week  had  attempted  to  break  throu^  tbe 
of  August,  1914,  was  made  much  of  in  Ber-  Novo  Gcorgievsk  barrier,  but  cvcr^ 
lin,  but  promptly  thereafter  forgotten.    Now  had  failed. 

what  actually  happened  was  that  an  Austrian       By  March  it  was*plain  to  die  worU*  sil 
army  had  been  mobilized  quickly  and  thrust  probably  had  been  much  earlier  to  die 
north  at  the  Lublin  gap.     Its  mission  was  to  man    high   command,   that    the 
break  in  the  south  side  of  the  Polish  salient,  Poland  could  only  succeed  when  it 
cut  the  Warsaw-Kiev  railroad  at  Lublin  and  through   Galicia,   that  the  Lublin 
advance  against  the  Warsaw-Moscow  line  at  the  one  vulnerable  point  in  the  Polish 
Siedlce,  west  of  Brcst-Litowsk.  and   this  was  to  be   reached  onlf 

l^his  ambitious  strategical  venture  col-  Galicia  and  after  Lemberg  had  bean 
lapsed,  when  the  Russians,  sending  their  At  the  same  time  there  was  equallf 
masses  into  Galicia  east  of  Lemberg,  routed  the  hopelessness  of  any  Russian  effort  to  btft 
the  Austrian  armies  about  the  Galician  capi-  down  the  East  Prussian  salient.  Russia  had 
tal  and  began  to  flow  west  toward  the  San.  therefore  transferred  her  nasscs  to  the  Ci^ 
This  put  them  in  the  rear  of  the  Austrian  pathians  and  in  April  is  striving  to  kak 
armies  at  or  near  Lublin  and  these  forces  through  the  mountains  i  Hungpij,  harag 
— -  ^^  ,.  ,.   ^„    .    ..     at  last  captured  Pnem]      and  its  great  §»• 

*As     a     military    term,   the    noun     '^•licnt      signifies      .  ^^ 

simply   a   projecting  angle.  riSOn. 
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THE  GREAT  RUSSIAN  RETREAT 
tcA  ia  the  United  Slates  bte  In  August,    can    be 


A   GctBwn    pontoon 
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In  March  the  second  great  crisis  of  the  had  come  when  an  Austrian  army  could  again 
war  arrived.  The  first  had  been  in  the  be  driven  north  toward  Lublin^  toward  the 
Battle  of  the  Marne.  Had  the  British  been  Warsaw-Kiev  railroad.  At  the  same  time 
able  at  this  time  to  put  Kitchener's  million  Hindenburg  in  East  Prussia  was  again  in  the 
in  the  field,  amply  munitioned  for  an  offen-  field  striking  south  against  Ossowetz,  Ostro- 
sive,  the  Germans  would  have  been  unable  lenlca,  and  Lomza.  The  Russian  position  had 
to  concentrate  all  their  troops  just  coming  become  that  of  a  nut  between  the  jaws  of  a 
out  of  training-camps  in  the  east.  An  Anglo-  cracker.  The  masses  holding  Warsaw  and 
P'rench  offensive  would  have  demanded  at-  the  lines  along  the  Bzura-Rawka  were 
tention.  Again,  had  the  ill-starred  Dar-  threatened  a  hundred  miles  in  their  rear  by 
dandles  campaign   succeeded,    Russia   might  a  double  thrust. 

have  received  some  of  the  ammunition,  the  Two  separate  phases  are  to  be  noted  in 
lack  of  which  was  to  cost  her  dearly  in  the  what  followed  and  they  are  marked  by  the 
next  few  weeks.  successive    speculations   of    all    militar>'   ob- 

But  the  Allied  chance  was  lost,  mainly,  if  servers,  first  as  to  whether  the  Grand  Ehike 
not  wholly  by  British  unreadiness.  A  pre-  could  now  hold  on  at  Warsaw;  second, 
liminary  attack  by  the  Germans  about  Ypres  whether  he  could  bring  his  armies  safely  out 
disclosed  the  British  weakness,  a  number  of  of  the  net  that  was  spread  for  him.  The 
French  attacks  were  beaten  down  from  answer  to  the  first  speculation  came,  as  it  was 
Alsace  to  Artois.  Germany  was  free  to  make  bound  to  come,  from  the  south.  If  the  artnies 
her  great  bid  for  a  decision  against  Russia,  which  had  been  driven  out  of  Galicia  could 
She  was  bound  to  make  it  in  Galicia,  because  be  rallied  and  were  able  to  stand  south  of 
of  the  impregnability  of  the  northern  de-  the  Warsaw-Kiev  railroad,  the  Polish  salient 
fenses  of  Poland.  Thus  about  May  1,  there  was  safe.  But  they  failed.  Desperate  fight- 
breaks  out  that  tremendous  engagement  ing,  and  a  clear  defeat  for  the  Austrian  wing 
along  the  Dunajec-Biala  line  which  is  the  of  the  armies  coming  north,  were  of  no  per- 
prelude  to  the  march  to  Warsaw.  manent  avail.  , 

Before  the  German  and  Austrian  armies 
IV,     From  the  DUNAJEC  to  the  touched  the  Kiev  line  at  Lublin,  thus  penc- 

VlSTULA  trating  the  gap,  the  world  knew  that  the 

Polish  salient  was  lost.    Then  came  the  great 

Under  the  storm  of  the  attack  of  Macken-  question.  Could  the  Grand  Duke  extricate 
sen  the  Russian  line  along  the  Dunajec  himself,  could  he  get  away  as  Joflfre  had 
melted  into  rapid  flight.  There  was  here  escaped  in  August,  when  the  defeats  at  Mens 
something  of  a  rout  which  for  the  moment  and  Charleroi  seemed  to  insure  enveloping 
imperilled  the  whole  Russian  mass  along  the  disaster?  Would  he  fail  as  Lee  had  failed 
Carpathians.  For  a  week  the  world  watched  from  Richmond  to  Appomattox  ?  If  he  failed. 
to  see  if  the  Grand  Duke  would  succeed  in  the  main  Russian  military  force  might  be 
extricating  his  Carpathian  armies  from  be-  enveloped  completely,  but  what  was  more 
tween  the  pincers,  "which  were  supplied  by  likely  was  that  it  would  lose  its  artillery  and 
Mackensen's  army  moving  eastward  through  its  organization,  and  be  driven  east  into  the 
Galicia  and  the  Austrian  troops  coming  north  swamps  as  a  disorganized  mass, 
through  the  passes.  All  now  depended  vpon  two  things:     (1) 

The  Russian  commander  succeeded,  al-  The  abilit>'  of  the  troops  still  holding  the 
though  his  losses  were  tremendous.  Then  northern  side  of  the  triangle  to  hold  00 
came  the  second  problem:  Could  the  ad-  against  Hindenburg,  (2)  the  ability  of  the 
vance  be  arrested  along  the  San  and  the  troops  on  the  south,  now  coming  north  from 
Dniester?  If  the  Russians  could  hold  the  Lublin  and  Cholm,  to  retard  Mackcnsen 
line  from  Ivangorod  on  the  Vistula  to  Przem-  until  the  masses  from  Warsaw  were  sifely 
ysl,  then  the  Lublin  gap  was  still  closed.  But  east  of  the  closing  pincers.  There  began 
the  Russian  ammunition  again  failed.  Przem-  now  from  Kovno  to  Novo  Georgievsk  the 
ysl  was  retaken,  then  Lemberg.  Galicia  had  most  intense  fighting  of  the  whole  campaign, 
been  reconquered.  A  thin  line  of  Russians  while  the  struggle  about  Lublin  was  hardly 
hung  on  east  of  Lemberg,   but  the  beaten  less  terrific 

masses  were  going  north  into  the  Lublin  gap,  Yet  when  these  lines  arc  written,  after  the 
followed  by  Mackensen.  middle  of  August,  there  is  every  evidence  tint 

In  a  word  the  Polish  salient  was  now  the  Russian  escape  has  been  omipleted  and 
restored.  The  conditions  of  the  opening  that  the  armies  of  Hindenburg  and  Mackcs- 
days  of  the  war  were  reproduced.    The  time  sen  have  been  held  bade,  as  00c  would  bold 
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back  the  jaws  of  a  dog.  The  evacuation  of  German  offensive  seemed  to  be  shifting  to 
Warsaw  was  completed  with  no  sign  of  the  north,  and  there  was  plain  suggestion 
haste,  German  bulletins  disclosed  none  of  that  Hindenburg  gave  his  chief  attention  to 
the  huge  captures  which  were  so  frequent  the  reduction  of  the  fortress  of  Kovno,  the 
in  Galicia  and  in  the  other  successful  opera-  northernmost  post  in  the  Brest-Litowsk  line. 
tions.  Kovno  and  Ossowetz  long  held  out  With  the  capture  of  Kovno  the  Germans  are 
and  Kovno  was  only  taken  on  August  17.  able  to  move  cast  and  beyond  the  flank  of 
Lomza,  Ostrolenka,  and  Rozan  have  been  oc-  the  Russians  to  the  south  and  there  is  begin- 
cupied,  but  only  after  time  sufficient  to  enable  ning  to  develop  another  salient,  with  even 
the  troops  to  the  south  to  escape.  Novo  greater  peril  to  the  Russians  than  the  aban- 
Gcorgievsk  has  been  invested  and  cut  off;  but  doned  Polish  salient,  since  it  is  protected  on 
apparently  its  garrison  has  been  sacrificed  as  the  north  by  no  line  of  forts  such  as  had 
Joffre  sacrificed  that  of  Maubeuge  and  for  a  long  maintained  the  Polish  salient  intact, 
similar  reason.  The  Russian  fortress  com-  The  fall  of  Kovno  also  opens  a  gap  between 
mands  the  Vistula  as  Maubeuge  commands  the  Russian  armies  in  Courland  and  in  Po- 
the  Paris-Liege  railway,  the  main  liiie  of  land.  A  thrust  at  the  Petrograd-Brelostok 
German  transport.  North  of  Lublin  and  railroad  at  Vilna  becomes  probable.  It  is  the 
Cholm,  Mackensen  has  made  almost  no  first  serious  consequence  of  Russian  retreat 
progress.  By  the  time  this  magazine  is  and  the  first  considerable  German  success 
published  the  fact  will  unquestionably  be  since  the  Polish  capital  was  occupied, 
established;  but  as  it  stands  to-day,  Russian  As  to  the  possibility  of  an  advance  upon 
success  in  escaping  destruction  seems  unmis-  Petrograd  along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and 
takablc.  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  this  seemed  contingent 

upon  the  success  of  the  Warsaw  operation 
V.    In    Courland  still   uncompleted   and    the  situation   in   the 

west  and  in  the  Balkans.    The  threat  of  such 

But  while  the  Warsaw  operation  was  still  a  blow  might  serve  as  one  more  warning  to 
going  forward,  a  new  German  offensive  in  Russia  to  give  over  the  struggle,  the  similar 
Courland  claimed  attention.  The  combined  threat  this  operation  constituted  to  the  main 
naval  and  land  operation  against  Libau  had  Russian  armies  on  the  Brest-Litowsk  line 
appeared  at  first  rather  as  an  effort  to  divert  might  necessitate  a  further  retreat,  compell- 
Russian  forces  and  expand  the  field  of  Rus-  ing  the  Russians  to  go  behind  the  lines  of 
sian  apprehension  than  as  a  serious  attempt,  the  Pripet  swamp  and  thus  to  disappear  as 
having  a  close  relation  to  the  campaign  to  a  serious  factor  for  many  months  to  come, 
the  south.  In  the  present  situation  the  latter  seems  the 

The  extension  of  this  operation  in  the  more  reasonable  explanation, 
latter  days  of  July  and  the  first  fortnight  of  In  sum,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
August,  however,  began  to  suggest  that  it  German  strategy  had  in  mind  two  objects, 
was  in  fact,  either  a  part  of  the  whole  eastern  The  first  and  far  more  grandiose  was  the 
operation  and  designed  as  a  very  wide  turn-  disposing  of  Russia.  On  getting  a  decision 
ing  movement,  or  else  the  beginning  of  a  new  in  the  east,  Germany  had  risked  a  larger 
drive,  aimed  at  Petrograd.  The  forces  under  part  of  all  the  reserves  that  it  is  conceivable 
Bulow,  who  commanded  here,  were  sufficient  there  remained  to  her.  She  had  resigned 
to  sweep  back  the  local  troops.  In  the  sec-  the  offensive  in  the  west,  giving  Great  Britain 
end  week  in  August  an  attack  upon  Riga  by  at  least  four  months  to  bring  on  her  armies 
the  German  fleet  was  noted,  while  the  Ger-  and  develop  her  munitions  factories.  A  simi- 
man  armies  occupied  Mitau  and  the  civilian  lar  respite  had  been  granted  to  the  French, 
population  fled  east.  But  the  fleet  was  re-  The  risk  that  these  western  foes  might  be 
pulsed  and  a  Russian  counter-offensive  able  to  take  the  offensive  successfully,  Ger- 
regained  Mitau.  many  seems  to  have  discounted  safely. 

Meantime  the  military  observers  saw  in  But  if  the  decision  escaped  her,  then  Ger- 
ihc  movement  a  possible  effort  to  swing  by  many  could  at  the  least  occupy  lines  as  ad- 
the  north  around  the  Russian  right,  above  vantageous  to  her  as  were  those  that  she  took 
Kovno  and  Vilna,  cut  the  Petrograd- Warsaw  after  the  Marne.  The  line  of  the  Niemen, 
railroad  far  north  of  the  Brest-Litowsk  line,  the  Vistula,  and  the  Dniester  could  be  held 
interpose  between  the  main  Russian  forces  with  far  fewer  men  than  the  old  front;  the 
and  the  capital,  and  compel  them  to  continue  menace  to  Austria  would  be  abolished ;  the 
their  retreat  bcydnd  their  second  line.  battle  would  be  fought  on  Russian  territory ; 

G>ifiddcfit  with  this  development  the  main  the  Poles  might  be  enlisted  in  the  armies  of 
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the  Central  Powers.     Such  results  woul4  be  to  be  mistaken.    Russia  has  adopted  piecb^ 

far  from  the  decision  hoped  for  and  sought,  the   same   policy   by   which   she   uldnuUely 

but  would  show  real  profit, — a  profit  calcu-  ruined  Napoleon. 

lated  to  salisfy  German  public  opinion  and       Thus    the   German   official   reports  leUte 

give  Germany   still   more  hostages  for  the  that  as  the  Russians  retire  they  are  burning 

negotiations  for  peace  that  might  come.  the  crops,  laying  waste  the  country,  turning 

Yet  to  occupy  Poland  at  the  cost  of  half  provinces  into  deserts,  driving  the  populatioa 

a   million    casualties, — added    to    an    equally  before  tnem.     This  is  1812  over  again.     But 

large  number  in  Galicia  and  doubled  by  the  what  is  of  most  interest  is  to  recognize  that 

Austrian  casualties  in  the  same  campaigns, —  the   Russians  have  dung  to  the  main  idea 

and  not  eliminate  Russia,  might  prove  in  the  that  it  is  essential  to  keep  their  armiet  ia 

end  a  Germnn  defeat.     This,  unless  Russia  being.      They    have    declined    to    rilk   tbdr 

could  be  persuaded  to  make  peace  while  her  armies  in  a  dangerous  defensive.     Th^hlM 

armies,   although   undestroyed,  were  heavily  followed  the  famous  e 

beaten  and  a  large  sweep  of  her  territories  tors.    They  have  copit 

occupied.     Inescapably,  the  conclusion  forces  last  year,  when  he  ga^ 

itself  upon  the  observer  that  the  chief  purpose  ern  France  to  save  the 

of  the  eastern  campaign  was  to  get  peace  expect  to  regain  theii 

with  Russia,  by  the  destruction  of  the  Russian  they    obtain    ammunit 

army,  by  the  conquest  of  Russian  territory,—  broken  organizations. 
by  either  or  by  both.     If  this  should  fail  (and        In  all  this  there  is 

a    few    weeks   must    decide    this),    Warsaw  sian    conviction    that 

might  prove  another  Antwerp, — a  brilliant  beaten  only  by  attriti< 
military  ^'3^<  barren  of  any  but  local  conse-  be  long  and  the  decis 

quenccs.  the  enemy  has  been  e; 
the  last  moment  of  t» 

VI.  Russian  Strategy  fight  again,  to  exact  th 

but  to  keep  their  am 
It  remains  now  to  glance  at  Russian  strat-  more  miles  if  necessary,  but  never  to  kt 
egy  in  the  recent  critical  operations.  We  Germany  get  the  supreme  profit  out  of  ber 
have  seen  that  Russia's  first  effort  was  to  present  material  and  human  superiority/— 
beat  down  both  the  East  Prussian  and  the  this  is  the  sum  of  Russian  strategjr  as  di^ 
Galician  menaces  to  Poland.  This  was  given  closed  in  retxnt  months.  And  it  is  the  kind 
over,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Mazurian  Lakes ;  of  strategy  that  defeated  Napoleon, 
and  Russia  endeavored,  while  containing  More  and  more,  too,  the  war  is  assumiai 
the  German  troops  from  the  Pilitza  to  the  a  Napoleonic  character.  The  coming  « 
Niemen,  to  dispose  of  Austria,  to  break  into  Italy  recalled  to  the  whole  world  the  circum- 
Hungary  and  to  force  the  Hapsburg  Mon-  sunces  of  1813.  Thereafter  Napoleoa^ 
archy  to  a  separate  peace  in  order  to  escape  real  hope  lay  in  making  peace;  and  hinoTf 
destruction.  records  his  many  vain  efforts  to  divide  Im 

The  disaster  along  the  Dunajec  put  an  enemies  in  the  closing  months  of  his  emjurb 
end  to  all  Russian  offensive  strategy.  For  Now  Germany  has  sought  by  victory  M 
the  time  the  sole  possibility  was  to  rescue  eliminate  first  France  and  then  Russia.  Sbe 
imperilled  armies.  Russian  ammunition  had  failed  in  France,  has  she  failed  in  RuMiaf 
failed.  There  was  no  prospect  for  the  pres-  Certainly  nothing  in  the  Russian  tituatkl 
ent  of  renewing  it.  As  tn  Manchuria,  so  in  suggests  yet  that  Russia  has  been  eliminawd 
Galicia,  after  disaster  Russian  military  genius  or  is  ready  to  give  over  the  struggle.  Man- 
shone  forth  in  a  brilliant  retreat.  The  re-  milien  Harden  has  warned  his  countiymn 
treat  from  Galicia  began  as  something  ap-  against  such  a  delusion  in  one  of  his  last  pylh 
proximating  a  rout.  It  ended  in  an  orderly  lishcd  comments.  Religious,  dynastic,  racial 
withdrawal.  influences  all  point  the  other  way  for  faioL 

The  decision  to  retreat  from  Poland  seems  Yet  well-informed  German  opinkm  bs 
to  have  been  determined  by  the  pressure  of  expected  a  termination  of  the  war  diis  fall:  t 
Mackensen  on  the  south,  but  there  is  at  least  quick  drive  at  ^e  west  after  a  complM*  tc^ 
some  ground  for  believing  that  it  was  dc-  umph  in  the  easL  Is  i  poasiUe?  lit 
termined   in   Galicia   and    that   the   Grand  answer  must  be  fo  w  ficts  dboat  At 

Duke  recognized  then  that  long  retreats  were  Warsaw  drive  not  Ulcd.    Bat  Am* 

inevitable.     At  all  events  after  ^e  fir«t  de-  still  remains  the  pr  fllcdKr  A*  Oh^ 

feat  in  Galicia  Russian  strategy  is  no  longer  mans,  even  diou|  b  | 
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out  for  some    months,    can    bring   sufficient  Warsaw  campaign  would  have  been  impos- 

troops  west  to  obtain  a  decisive  advantage  in   sible. 

numbers  over  the  French  and  English.  But, — Warsaw  fallen, — there  was  prompt 

Russian  strategj',  French  strategy.  Allied  stirring  in  the  Balkans.  The  reason  was 
ttratcgy,  as  a  whole,  has  each  come  down  to  plain.  While  Russia  was  successful,  but  still 
t  single  purpose.  Peace  is  a  thing  far  off,  to  not  able  to  get  a  complete  decision  over 
tt  had  when  Germany  has  been  bled  white.  Austria,  Rumania,  Greece,  and  Bulgaria 
Provinces  and  cities  are  details,  casualty  lists  could  afford  to  wait.  If  Austria  were 
ire  all  important.  Victory  can  be  had  only  crushed,  their  ambitions  might  be  realized, 
vhen  8,000,000  Germans  have  been  put  out  for  it  was  Austria  and  not  Russia  which 
jf  the  game  by  death,  disability,  or  capture,  sought  to  retain  Rumanian  populations  in 
>o  in  our  war  the  North  defeated  the  South;  Transylvania  and  Bukovina  and  to  come 
Europe  defeated  Napoleon;  Rome  overcame  south  to  the  Egean.  Austria  out  of  the  way, 
Hannibal.  This  is  the  view  of  Petrograd,  the  prizes  might  be  had  for  the  taking. 
Paris,  London,  Rome.  It  explains,  for  the  But  a  victorious  Austria  was  a  different 
\llies,  Russian  retreats.  It  may  be  right  or  question.  To  Rumania  it  meant  the  end  of 
vrong,  but  it  is  the  foundation  of  all  Allied  the  long-cherished  risorg'unento:  To  Greece 
>oIicy  and  faith.  it  meant  the  loss  of  Salonica  and  southern 

Macedonia.    To  Bulgaria  it  meant  that  Tur- 
VII.     The     Balkans  kej-  would  be  restored  to  strength  and  Bul- 

garia be  caught  between  two  German  allies, 

Rus.<iian  defeat  exercised  a  curious  and  while  Austrian  advance  down  the  Vardar 
inforescen  influence  upon  the  various  Balkan  valley  would  close  the  dream  of  a  restored 
itates.     The  world  was  surprised  when  Ru-   Macedonia. 

nania  failed  to  follow  the  example  of  Italy,  Accordingly  Rumania  speedily  gave  evi- 
ind  lost  the  best  chance  imaginable  for  laying  dence  of  her  sentiments  by  closing  her  fron- 
lands  upon  Bukovina  and  Transylvania,  tiers  to  Germart  ammunition  sent  to  Turkey. 
Had  Rumania  entered  the  war  in  May,  the  An  unfriendly  act  in  the  eyes  of  the  Gcr- 
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mans,  this  decision  was  accepted  as  a  final  not  settle  the  war,  but  if  the  Allies  arc  de- 
evidence  of  Rumanian  leanings.  feated  it  will  materially  lengthen  it,  and  may 

Next    the    Bulgarian    Premier    gave    the  save   the  Turk   for  many  months   or  c\'cn 

world  a  frank  statement  of  the  price  which  }ears. 

Bulgaria   demands   for   her  participation   in  Rarely  in  human  historj'  has  there  been  a 

the  war,  but  pledged  that  twenty-four  hours  more  striking  contrast  than  that  supplied  by 

after  payment  Bulgar  armies  would  be  on  the  fortunes  of  Bulgaria  two  years  ago  and 

their  way  to  Adrianople  and  Chatalja.    The  to-day.    Then,  she  was  beaten  and  forsaken, 

price  was  high.     All  of  Serbian  Macedonia,  a  pariah  among  the  Balkan  pariahs.    To-day 

Greek    Macedonia  east  of   the  Struma,   in-  Bulgarian  decision  is  awaited  in  every  capital 

eluding  Kavala,  Seres,  and  Drama,  the  Ru-  of  Europe  with  the  intensest  concern,  and  the 

manian  stealings  about  Silistria.     In  a  word  rulers  of  all  the  Great  Powers  arc  bidding 

the  IVeaty  of  Bucharest  is  to  be  torn  up.  against    each    other    for    Bulgarian    favon. 

To  these  terms  Allied  diplomats  implored  Even  "Czar"  Ferdinand's  chagrin  at  miMing 

Greek,  Serb,  and  Rumanian  to  yield.    Mean-  that  triumphal  entrance  into  Byzantium  and 

time  (jerman  troops  were  gathering  on  the  the  world-filling  ceremony  at   Saint  Sophia 

Danube,  (jerman  newspapers  were  proclaim-  must  be  partially  forgotten  to-day,  when  no 

ing  the  approach  of  a  new  offensive,  an  at-  king  is  too  great  to  do  him  homage. 
tempt  to  "hack  a  way"  through  Serbia  and 

open   the  road   for  ammunition  to  Turkey.  VI 1 1.    AT  THE  DARDANELLES 
Plainlv   the   Balkan   crisis  had  come.     The 

decision  cannot  be  long  delayed,  for  a  sue-  In  that  brilliant  first  report  of   Sir  Ian 

cessful  German  offensive  will  terminate  the  Hamilton,  which  still  furnishes  most  of  all 

freedom  of  Serbia;  make  Bulgaria  a  mere  that  the  world  knows  about  the  Dardanelles 

pawn  in  the  hands  of  the  diplomacy  which  campaign,  the  Allied  commander  supph'ed  an 

rules  in  Constantinople,  Vienna,  and  Berlin,  admirable  figure  for  illustrating  the  Galli- 

and  which  plans  to  eliminate  Serbia.     Ru-  poli  peninsula.     The  portion  which  has  so 

mania  will  have  to  put  away  all  dreams  of  far  seen  fighting  he  compared  to  a  well-worn 

Balkan    supremacy^,    and    may   have    to   pay  boot,  poised  above  the  Dardanelles, 

dearly  for  contumac>-  in  the  matter  of  am-  Accepting  this  figure  it  is  easy  to  explain 

munition.     As  for  Greece,  she  has  refused  the  whole  progress  of  events.     In  the  last 

Kavala  to  the  Bulgar.    Can  she  keep  Salonica  days  of  April  the  main  Allied  force  was  flung 

from  the  Austro-( jerman?  ashore  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  Gallipoli 

The   return   of   Venizelos   to   power,    the  peninsula,  the  toe  of  the  boot.     Its  objective 

meeting  of  the  Serb  and  (jreek  Parliaments,  were  the   forts  commanding  the   narrow*cst 

the  new  Allied  efforts  at  (lallipoli,  these  are  point  in  the  Dardanelles,  which  arc  under 

circumstances  of  the  immediate  present  when  the  heel  and  about  the  village  of  Kilid  Balir* 

these  lines  are  written.     But  on  the  surface  From  the  toe,  which  is  little  over  a  nde 

the  ancient  hatreds  seem  to  leave  the  Balkan  wide,  between  Cape  Hellas  and  the  viU^ie 

states  immobilized  in  the  face  of  a  new  and  and  forts  of  Sedul  Bahr,  along  the  Mile  fli 

common  peril.     Greece  and  Serbia  cling  to  the  boot  to  Kilid  Bahr  is  less  than  ten 

their  Macedonian  spoils.     The  entrance  of  This  is  the  extreme  limit  of  advance 

the  Balkan  states,  the  restoration  of  the  old  sary  to  clear  the  road  to  ConstantinoplCt  for 

Balkan  alliance,  would  seal  the  fate  of  Tur-  above  Kilid  Bahr  the  Dardanelles  widen  and 

key  and  add  new  perils  to  Austria.     But  the  are  not  heavily  fortified, 

success  of  Austrian  diplomacy,  two  years  ago  The  landing  operation  was  difficult  in  the 

in  dividing  the  conquerors  of  the  Turk  seems  extreme  because  the  earlier  naval  demomtn- 

to  remain  a  peniianent  advantage  to  Vienna,  tion  had   warned  the  Turks  and  they  had 

It   Germany  can   keep   the   Balkan   states  heavily  fortified  the  foreshore.     It  wa»  w> 

neutral  she  will  have  won  a  diplomatic  vie-  complished  under  hea\'y  fire  with  a  lots  to  die 

tor>'  counterbalancing  that  won  by  the  Allies  British  alone  of  over  15,000»  a  casualty  lilt 

at  Rome.     But  defeat  here  will- be  more  ex-  exceeding  the  number  of  the  whole  of  Shaf- 

pensive  than  that  in  the  Italian  capital.    For,  ter's  first  expedition  to  Santiago  in  1898. 

the  fall  of  Constantinople  is  an  -ev-ent  far  Once   landed,   the  mission  of  the  Allied 

more  important  to  the  issue  of  the  war  than  forces  was  to  push  rapidly  up  the  boot  froni 

the  capture  of  Warsaw  without  the  Russian  the  toe  to  the  heel.    But  less  than  four  pwl** 

army.     One  of  the  most  dramatic  circum-  from  the  toe  the  advance  was  halted  by  the 

stances  in  the  whole  struggle  is  now  supplied  first  line  of  defenses  of  the  Turks,  that  is, 

by   the   Balkan    crisis.      The   solution   may  the   first   field   works  and   heavy 
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ments.  This  is  the  Achi  Baba  position  which  If  it  should  be  taken,  then  the  way  to  Con- 
takes  its  name  from  the  hill  rising  in  the  cen-  stantinople  is  open,  for  the  Pasha  Da^  ridge 
ter  of  the  peninsula  to  a  height  of  700  feet,  dominates  the  forts  at  Kilid  Bahr  and  tfaoK 
This  hill  is  merely  the  crest  of  a  ridge  ex-  on  the  lower-lying  Asiatic  shore  aa  wdl. 
tending  straight  across  the  boot  from  shore  to  But  as  yet  the  Allies  have  not  even  driven 
shore  and  rising  sharply  out  of  the  sea  on  the  Turk  into  his  last  and  strongest  poaitioa 
one  side  and  the  straits  on  the  other  to  an  and  in  four  months  have  only  advanced  four 
elevation  of  above  400  feet.  of  the  ten  miles  that  they  must  cover  to  win. 

On  the  first  day  after  the  landing  had  been       Since  the  front  that  the  Turks  havie  to 

completed  the  whole  of  the  main  force  was  defend  does  not  exceed  six  miles, — the  Adii 

stopped  short  before  Achi  Baba,  west  of  the  Baba  front  is  less  than  three, — ^there  is  oiily 

little  town  of  Krithia.     At  this  point  the  one  apparent  hope  for  Allied  success.     If  die 

British  ammunition  failed  in  the 'first  rush,  Turkish  ammunition  fails,  then  victory  wiD 

after  that  it  became  a  question  of  siege  work  be  easy.     But  otherwise  the  Turk  aeems,  to 

exactly  like  that  in  France  and  Flanders  and  have   found   another   Plevna   and    can'-lloU 

save  for  incidental  trenches  the  Allies  have  on  indefinitely.  s^*^ 

gained    nothing   since.  The  failure  of  ammunition  may  be  due 

Meantime,  to  the  northeast,  at  the  point  to  exhaustion  or  to  the  interruption  of -anp- 

that  answers  to  the  ankle  of  the  Gallipoli  ply  by  the  cutting  of  the  lines  of  commiim- 

foot,  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  con-  cation.    The  Allied  submarines  have  already 

tingents  were  flung  ashore  between  the  hill  made   water    transport   hazardous,    but  tbe 

of  Ciaba  IVpe  and  the  Cape  of  Suvla.    Their  main   reason  why  the  intervention  of  Bul- 

mission   it  was   to  move  south,   behind   the  garia  is  so  eagerly  desired  is  that  a  Bulgarian 

l^urkish   line  of  Achi   Baba  and   force  the  army,  following  the  route  of  the  victors  of 

Turks  to  evacuate  it.     But  this  advance  was  Lule  Burgas  in  1912,  would  come  dou'n  to 

checked  even  more  promptly  than  the  first,  the  Sea  of  Marmora  at  Rodosto  and  thus 

Here  the  hill  of  Sari  Bahr,  rising  from  the  sever  the   land   line  of  communications  be- 

beach   to  a  height  of  900   feet,   proved   an  tween    Constantinople    and    Gallipoli.      A 

impassable  barrier.    The  best  the  Australians  (ireek  or  Italian  expedition  landed  at  Enos, 

could  do  was  to  hold  on  for  many  days.  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Saros,  and  sent  cast 

Latterly,  in  the  third  week  of  August,  rein-  would  accomplish  the  same  thing.     Hence  the 

forcements  were   landed   at   this   point   and  effort  to  enlist  Greece. 

there  was  some  slight  progress,  but  as  yet       But  as  yet  there  is  no  promise  of  Allied 

not  enough  to  endanger  the  Turks  at  Achi  success  in  the  Gallipoli  peninsula  outside  of 

Baba.     It  would  be  difllicult  to  exaggerate  that  flowing  from  the  rumors  that  Turkidi 

the  heroism  shown  by  the  Allied  troops  as  a  ammunition    is   failing.      Militar>'   men  the 

whole  and  by  the  Australian  and  New  Zeal-  world  over,  Colonel  Maude  among  the  nifll- 

and  colonials  in   particular   in  the  landing,  known    British   commentators,   some  of  tbe 

The  losses  were  simply  terrific  and  the  ob-  best-known  general  oflicers  in  the  American 

stacles  well-nigh  insurmountable.  army,  continue  to  criticize  the  failure  of  the 

But  it  is  now  necessary  to  emphasize  the  Allied  fleet  to  force  the  Straits  in  the  earlier 

fact  that  if  the  troops  landed  at  the  ankle  venture.     The  example  of  Farragut  in  Mo- 

about  Suvla  were  able  to  capture  Sari  Bahr  bile  Bay,  they  hold,  should  have  been  fol- 

and  push  on,  they  would  then  encounter  the  lowed  and  would  have  proved  far  less  costly 

second  and  stronger  Turkish  position,  that  in  the  end. 

which  takes  its  name  from  the  hill  of  Pasha       In  sum,  we  have  a  deadlock  at  the  Darda- 

Dagh.      This   position   stretches   in   a  wide  nelles,    wholly   comparable    to   that    in  the 

s?mi-circle  from  the  Straits  above  to  the  same  west,  with  Allied   chances  of  early  victory 

channel  below  Kilid  Bahr.     Pasha  Dagh  it-  mainly  dependent  upon*  the  inter\'ention  of 

self  is  over  900  feet  in  height  and  the  hills  Balkan  States  or  the  failure  of  Turkish  jbd- 

that  surround  it  make  a  thoroughly  defensi-  munition.     As   for   the  Turks,   their  work 

ble  line,  the  face  toward  the  enemy  broken  by  consists   in   holding  on   until   the   Gensam 

deep  ravines.  can  open  a  way  for  munitions  through  tbe 

A  successful  advance  by  the  troops  before  Balkans,  either  by  gold,  threats,  or  actual  JxSr 

the  Achi  Baba  line,  or  by  those  now  before  itary  operations.  Thus  far  they  have  been  ibk 

Sari  Bahr,  would  compel  the  Turks  to  draw  to  perform  their  part  with  utmost  succevaiil 

back  to  the  Pasha  Dagh  position,  but  this  is  have  earned  the  praise  of  their  enemies  alib 

stronger  than  the  other  positions  and  consti-  for  their  courage  and  the  humanity  diqiliV*' 

tutes  the  main  defensive  line  of  the  Turks,  by  them  toward  their  wi   ndcd 
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THE  LANDS  THAT  ITALY 

WANTS 

BY  ELBERT  FRANCIS  BALDWIN 

{  all  the  tones  of  war,  perhaps  the  moat  pbiureaque  country  is  that  iacluded  in  the  Italian 
dcnia,"  the  territory  which  Inly  hope*  to  free  from  AusCriao  rule.  Mr.  Elbert  F.  Baldwin, 
lulhor  of  the  following  article,  has  traveled  much  in  those  regions,  and  writes  from  an  in- 
te  knowledge   of  every   fool  of  the  way. — The  Editor.] 

HE  lands  that  Italy  wants  are,  first,  mountains,  Italy  is  at  her  mercy.  This  has 
the  Trentino,  and  second,  Goritz,  not  already  been  proved  in  the  present  war.  A 
nrntion  other  ambitions.  The  region  machine  gun  can  guard  a  whole  pass.  But  if 
ching  widely  about  the  city  of  Trent  is  Italy  conquers  the  Trentino  she  would  find 
Trentino.  More  than  nine-tenths  of  the  the  mountain  masses  along  the  northern 
le  of  this  region  speak  Italian,  as  do  also  border  of  that  province  practically  an  «ast- 

of  the  people  of  Goritz.     Why  should   and-west  wall. 
Etalians  wish  to  unite  those  regions  to  the       The  one  element  of  danger  in  the  Trcn- 
ler  country?  tino,  then,  would  be  the  valley  of  the  Adige, 

which     forms     a     north- to-south     opening. 
THE  TRENTINO  j^^^^^  ^^^  j^^jj^^  jingoes,  dcsinng  even  a 

>ofc  at  a  map  of  Italy,     You  will  note  still  more  ideally  strategic  frontier,  have  even 

the  Trentino  forms  a  wedge,  as  if  it  dared  to  covet, — further  to  the  north, — a 
;  driven  through  the  northern  border,  wholly  German-speaking  region,  a^  great 
Trentino  Salient,"  as  military  men  call  in  extent  as  is  the  Trentino,  so  that  the 
rhis  wedge  is  of  distinct  strategic  value  Italian  northern  boundary  might  rest  on  the 
unria.  Hence,  to  the  reason  of  language  summits  of  the  Alpine  main  ridge. 
tded  another, — the  military  reason, — to  As  may  be  surmised  from  the  mountainous 
:  Italy  want  it.  The  wedge  is  moun-  character  of  the  Trentino,  most  of  the  peo- 
Mis  and  therefore  strategically  is  doubly  pie  are  engaged  in  pastoral  pursuits.  Agri- 
Me.     With  Austria  commanding  these  culture,    nevertheless,    holds    an    important 
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THE  TONALB   PASS 

1~o  get  an  adequate  idea  of  its  sublime 
scenery  and  of  its  strategic  importance,  the 
traveler  in  Milan  who  would  journey 
through  the  Trentino  should  not  approach 
it  by  railway  eastward  to  Verona  and  then 
northward.  His  way  lies  rather  over  the 
Tonale  Pass.  This  important  pass  has  had 
a  reputation  for  sharp  conflicts, — witness 
1799,  1808,  1848,  and  1866._and  now  it 
has  again  become  prominent  by  reason  of  the 
first  fight  in  the  war  between  Italy  and 
Austria.  It  took  place  at  Forcellina  di 
Montozzo,  a  few  miles  to  the  north  and 
above  the  summit  of  the  pass,  which  niarb 
the  international  boundary. 

I  have  repeatedly  taken  two  routes  to 
reach  the  pass  from  Milan.  One  is  by  Iseo 
and  the  Val  Camonica  to  Edolo.  Another 
«-ay  is  from  Milan  to  Como,  then  by  steamer 
lip  the  lake  to  Cnlico,  by  train  to  Tresendj, 
and  then  over  the  Aprica  Pass  to  Kdolo. 
I'rom  Kdolo  we  journey  up  to  the  Tonaie 
Pass,  which  marks  the  international  frontier. 
'I"he  ice-masses  of  the  Ortler  group  separicc 
the  I'onale  from  the  Stclvio;  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Tonaie  are  the  Adamello  ice 
n.uui..w  \-i  u.j-r.i  masses. 

STATCK  OF  iiANTE  AT  THE\T  Xqw  down  the  Val  VermigUo.  for  though 

we  are  in  Austria  after  leaving  the  top  of 
place.  There  are  also  certain  industries,  'J"^  ^^'  ^^^  I»l'^"  1»"R''=>EC  pursues  u«. 
notably  silk-spinning.  Some  thirty  m.l^  east  and  south  brings  .u 

Milan  is  an  appropriate  starting  place  for  ^^  Madonna  di  Campigho,  a  not.ible  centtr 
a  journey  through  the  lands  for  the  posses-  *»;  excursions  among  the  glac.ere  of  the 
sion  of  which  Italy  is  now  fighting  Austria,  ^f^"''^""  Alps,  a  great  mountain  fa.stne«m 
1-or  it  w;ls  at  Milan  that  the  first  of  the  five  "■'"^' '  •''  ^"■•■'"  H>"  "'  .hoopers  could  hold 
wars  between  Italv  and  Austria  broke  out.  «"^  ^?'  ^  long  time  against  larger  numben. 
Milan  was  then  Austrian,  the  capital  of  the  Another  stretch  of  some  thirty^  miles  e»l 
kingdom  of  Lombardy  and  Venetia,  subject  '■'"i'  ""«^,-  K°'"E  »*  f^""  ^™?':  ^^  ^"'^^-  -"'f 
to  llapsburg  rule.  A.,  in  nianv  other  cities  a  few  nul«i  from  Arco,  with  its  castle  on* 
throughout  l-:urn|>e  in  that  great  year  of  ''■">'  '^''■Eht.  just  this  side  of  Lake  Girdi 
r.-vo!,„ion.  jS48    so  in  Milan  there  was  re-  ,^^^,,-,^^  mouxtaik  f.ASTNESSES 

hellion.     It  had  lar-rcachmg  waves,  arousing 

even  Naples  and  Sicily  against  tiie  Bourbons,  Much  of  the  countrj'  bettveen  Lake 
and  espwially  laiisiiig  the  peoples  of  central  Garda  and  the  Adige  Valley  is  of  extraorJi- 
Italy  to  rise  against  their  rulers.  The  source  narily  interesting  character  from  a  militarT 
of  all  this  activity  came  from  Piedmont,  and  st.indpoint.  It  has  been  of  inunensr  help  t» 
Charles  Albert,  the  Piedmontese  king,  put  the  .Austrians,  defended  as  they  arc  h>-  thil 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  movement  which,  great  natural  fortress  which  they  ha\-e  hooff" 
having  as  its  first  main  object  deliverance  combed  with  tunnels  driven  through  JoU 
from  the  -Vistrian  yoke  later  became  irre-  rock  by  means  of  dynamite  and  pncumaOC 
sistibly  a  movement  to  unite  Italy.  The  drills.  The  popping  of  pneumatic  drills,  A 
short  war  of  1848  was  succeeded  by  the  brief  fact,  has  been  reported  to  be  as  frequent  M 
struggle  of  1849,  and  that,  ten  years  later,  by  that  of  machine  guru  during  the  past  fc* 
the  still  greater  war  which  liberated  I.om-  weeks.  The  Austrians  have  also  mined  tte 
hardy.  In  1866  occurred  the  war  which  overhanging  crags,  connecting  them  by  wilS 
liberated  Venetia,  and  the  present  conflict  with  rock-hewn  branches  and  tuniidi,  • 
may  result  in  the  liberation  of  the  Trentino.  that  whenever  they  choiae  ther  m^  ' 
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some  huge  boulder  and  send  it  crashing  down  gets  back  into  other  ages.    There  is  the  Cas- 

to  wipe  out  a  detachment  of  Italians.    The  tcllo  di'  Buon  Consiglio,  the  residence  of  the 

ttone  walls  along  the  outer  sides  of  the  moun-  old  Prince- Bishops.     There  is  the  cathedral, 

tain    roads   have   been   removed   in  order  to  a  capital  example  of  Lombard  architecture, 

give  the  batteries  on  the  apposite  mountain  There  is  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Mag- 

n'de  such  a  sweep  of  the  road  as  to  make  it  giore,   with   its   red   marble  campanile;  the 

impossible  for  the  Italians  to  use  them  for  Council  was  held  in  this  church.    There  are 

shelter.  those  fine  old  palaces,  the  Podetti,  ZampelK 
and  Tabarelli.    There  are  the  old  towers, — 

THE  CITY  OF  TRENT  ^^  -j-otre.  Verde,  with  its  roof  of  green  and 

And  so  we  come  to  Trent,  the  capital  of  yellow  glazed   tiles,   and   the   square  Torre 

the   Trentino.     The    name   Trent   suggests  Vanza.     There  is  the  library,  rich  in  old 

tomcthing  old.    Students  think  of  the  Roman  manuscripts.     Finally,  standing  out  in  bold 

Tridcntum;   they  will,   also,   think  of   that  relief    against     the     mountain     background, 

long  church  council  which  took  place  here  there  is  the  fine  statue  of  Dante,  reminding 

from  1545  to  1564,  a  council  of  importance  us  that  the  great  poet  knew  the  Trentino 

in     the     development    of    Roman    Catholic  well,  as  one  may  note  from  passages  in  his 

tbeology.     But  just  now  we  do  not  care  so  "Divine  Comedy." 

nuch  about  the  religious  prestige  of  Trent  Within   sight   of  Trent   to  the  southeast 

IS  we  do  about  its  political  changes.  Think  stands  Monte  Zugna,  fortified  by  the  Aus- 

\ow  it  was  controlled  in  turn  by  Rhaetian,  trians  and  surrounded  by  ^vire  entanglements 

Roinan,   Goth,    Hun,   Ostn^oth,   Lombard,  and   three  lines  of  trenches.     The  position 

^arolingian  and  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, —  comprised  also  two  large  barracks,  reported 

vhich  was  neither  holy  nor  Roman  1    In  1027  to  have  cost  $800,000,  and  which  possessed 

he  Emperor  Conrad  II  granted  all  temporal  the  most  modern  equipment.     According  to 

Mowers   in  the  province  of  the  Trentino  to  the  Italian  account,  an  Italian  reconnoissance 

be    Prince- Bishops    of    Trent.     They    gov-  platoon,  seeing  that   the   fortifications  were 

med  it  until  1813.    Then  it  was  annexed  by  undermanned,    deployed    in    several    detach- 

Vustria.     The  year  1915  may  mark  its  an-  ments,  pretending  to  be  a  battalion  instead  of 

lexation  by  Italy.  a  contingent  of  less  than  100  men.    The  Aus- 

The  City  of  Trent,  as  we  look  upon  it,  trian  garrison  surrendered,  and  the  mountain 

ecms  a  very  modern,  solid,  attractive  com-  is  said  to  have  been  occupied  without  a  sin- 

nunity  of,  say,  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  gle  Italian  casualty. 
rfodern  are  its  principal  hotels,  the  Imperial 

nd    Bristol;  modern  its  street  life,  accentu-  ™^  ^^'"'-^^  °^  J"^  *°'«^ 

ttd    by  the  military,   and  modern,  too,   its  It    is    interesting    to    journey    southward 

But  this  once  noted,  one  quickly  down  the  Adige  to  those  places  acquired  by 
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Austria  in  1517  from  Venice  to  Royerete"  trian  road.     N       J 
(fifteen  miles  south  of  Trent  and  the  south-  to  me  the   mon   ' 
ernmost  Austrian  fortress  of  importance,  in  Dolomites, — the 
the  Adige   Valley).      We   pass  the  historic  into  view,  cljbv     "■ 
castle   of    Lizzana   below    Rovereto;    Dante  *:]5    . 

went  to  live  in  this  castle  after  he  was  ban-  THE  AMPBZZO  V. 
ished  from  Florence.  Then  we  pass  three  or  Then  ovw  two  | 
four  miles  between  the "  entrenf^hments  on  Itaiijins  have  now 
both  sides  of  the  river  to  Mori,  and  then  Ampezzo  Valley  % 
some  six  miles  through  a  defile  described  by  tiiries  ago  the  vail 
Dante,  to  Ala  on  the  Italian  frontier.  Ital-  known  as  the  "M 
ian  troops  could  advance  through  this  defile  pezzo,"  You  may  I 
only  by  capturing  practically  every  mountain  ^oats  of  arms  ther 
or  height,  for  everything  had  seemingly  be-  essentially  Italian, 
come  an  actual  Austrian  fortress.  Near  the  its  name  and  from  ' 
frontier,  where  the  Italians  occupied  one  side  hotels, — the  Mirai 
of  a  valley  and  the  Austrians  the  other,  the  Cristallo,  the  Croce 
opposing  forces  have  dynamited  great  shelves  for,  instance.  And 
in  the  rock  near  the  summits  and  there  became  in  fact  agaii 
planted  their  howitzers.  ...We   have  now  i 

way  of  the  AdameJ 

HURLING  SHELLS  OVER  MOUNTAIN   TOPS        j,^^^    ^^    dolomitic 

In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to  and  around  lu,  and 
-  note  that  while  cannon  of  flat  trajectory  are  emerge  at  the  towi 
in  use  against  all  objects  in  direct  lines  of  £re,  San  Vito,  six  miles  i 
Ml  this  broken  mountain  fighting  cannon  of  Italy  again.  MofC 
distinctly  curved  trajectory  must  be  employed,  ward,  however,  tee 
in  order  to  reach  the  deep  trenches  hidden  he-  Cortina,  northward 
hind  the. elevations.  In  trying  to  overcome  ley  of  the  Drave  i 
Austria's  apparently  impregnable  advant^e  Trieste.  But  I  fou 
in  the  possession  of  the  high  mountains,  a  proceed  along  the  a 
great  deal  of  wonderfully  effective  work  has  side  of  the  Camic  j 
been  done  by  the  Italians  from  below  in  which  marks  die  bcr 
dropping  shells  on  the  enemy's  batteries  or  Austria.  E^qiedall] 
in  shooting  over  mountain  peaks  5000  feet  tebba,  one  passe* 
high  and  dropping  shells  on  the  enemy's  mantic  region  fitt< 
forces  on  the  other  side.  It  is  this  kind  of  scene  of  the  surpria 
fighting,  indeed,  which  distinguishes  the  by  the  Italian  A 
Italians.  Their  army,  indeed,  lacks,  first,  guards  advancing  c 
the  immense  masses  of  men  in  the  Russian  surprising  the  enei 
and  Austro-German  armies,  for  instance,  Italians  occupied  sc 
and,  second,  the  huge  volume  of  metal  which  the  Austrian  side, 
espedally  distinguishes  the  German  artillery. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Italian  army  is  dis-  ' 

tinguished  by  a  singularly  adroit  adaptation  Proceeding  eastn 
to  the  mountain  warfare  now  upon  them,  from  Pontebba  to 
Their  lightly  equipped  Bersaglieri  and  Alpini  hard  Austrian  nut 
have  apparently  more  of  the  elasticity  and  for  they  have  alrei 
yet  toughness  of  leather  than  have  any  corps  shells  against  it  n 
in  any  army.  come  to  Tarvis,  a  i 

One  should  also  take  an  eastward  journey  lage.  With  the  ins 
to  the  Lake  of  Caldonazzo,  Levico,  and  left  and  with  some 
especially  to  the  Val  Sugana,  a  strategic  we  can  walk,  cycle 
region  won  by  the  Italians  against  a  brave  over  a  hundred  mi] 
foe  some  six  weeks  after  the  war  began.  The  first  feature 

But,    in    particular,    one    should    journey  journey  is         ] 
through  the  northern  part  of  the  Trcntino,  might  form  a 
proceeding  twenty  miles  up  the  Adigc  and  which  the  I 
then  veering  eastward  over  the  ^lendid  Au»-  to  Plczzo, 
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■nC  ISONTO  RIVEH.  WHERE  TW  ITALIANS  WILL  MEET  TW  AtSIRIANS 

river  offered  by  Austria  in  the  negotiations  protected  tunnels,  dynamited  to  within  a  foot 
before  the  present  war  as  the  now  Italian  or  so  of  the  surface  of  the  mountain,  with  a 
frontier.  But  Italy  preferred  the  Julian  hole  drilled  through  that  surface  just  large 
Alps.  No  wonder.  In  some  instances  their  enough  to  afford  room  for  the  gun-muzzle, 
slopes  are  so  steep  as  only  to  be  taken  by 

»,n.ri«  night  attacb,  as  that  of  the  Alphi.         TOLMmo,   WHERE   DANTE   SOJOURNED 
who  crawled  up,  roped  together,  and  carried        Still   further  down   the  stream  lies  Tol- 
2  machine  gun   in  pieces,  strapped  to  their  mino,  where  Dante  is  supposed  to  have  spent 
shoulders.  some  time ;  at  all  events,  they  show  you  a 

Now  down  the  stream  to  Caporetto,  cap-  castle  in  which  they  claim  that  he  wrote 
tured  by  Italy  during  the  first  days  of  the  some  of  his  "Divine  Comedy."  But  the 
war  with  Austria.  That  war  was  declared  name  Tolmino  has  a  very  present  signifi- 
on  May  23rd,  1915.  On  May  24th,  the  cance,  for  it  has  been  a  central  contested 
Italians  crossed  their  eastern  border  in  three  point  between  Italy  and  Austria.  It  lies 
places,  all  of  whose  names  begin  with  a  "C,"  half-way  down  the  Isonzo  line,  along  which 
— Cervignano,  on  the  Adriatic;  Cormons,  the  Austrians,  several  hundred  thousand 
to  the  north,  and  Caporetto,  still  further  to  strong,  have,  in  general,  successfully  occupied 
the  north.  The  Austrians  fell  back  and  a  front  capable  of  being  defended  against  the 
massed  their  troops  at  Gradisca,  Tolmino  greatly  superior  Italian  force,  the  Austrians 
and  Malborghetto.  Caporetto  is  only  770  being  entrenched  on  the  mountains  and  hills 
feet  high,  an  indication  of  the  rapid  descent  of  the  Julian  'Alps.  This  makes  one  par- 
from  the  top  of  the  pass.  Above  Caporetto  ticular  Italian  achievement  all  the  more 
to  the  left  rises  Monte  Nero,  over  7000  significant.  Above  Tolmino  a  regiment  of 
feet  high.  It  dominates  the  whole  valley  and  Benaglieri  was  isolated  on  the  eastern  bank 
was  the  scene  of  a  strenuous  Italian  progres-  when  the  enemy  destroyed  three  pontoon 
Rve  investment  during  June  and  July.  Pro-  bridges  over  which  supporting  troops  were  to 
pnsive,  indeed!  For  the  Austrians  (a  re-  cross  the  river.  Instead  of  waiting  to  be 
lourceful  and  redoubtable  foe),  like  the  attacked,  the  Bermglieri  flung  themselves 
V^  Italians,  know  the  value  of  pladng  cannon  in  against  the  foremost  trenches,  making  it.im- 
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possible    for   the    enemy    to    plant    his    guns  electricity  plant  whidi'  supplies  Trieste  widi 

against  them.     The  Bersaglien  held  most  of  light  and   power,  of  the  lai^  du(ibuiUill| 

the  trenches  until  the  pontoon  bridges  were  yards,  and  of  the  Uboratoiy  for  tbe  manuh^ 

reconstructed.     For  this  action,  Colonel   di  tare  of  gases.     To  the  south  of  MoafakoOEi 

Rossi,  who  was  in  command,  ^^-as  deservedly  at  San  Giovanni,  the  river  Timavo,  wUck 

decorated    and    promoted    to    the    rank    of  has  lost  itself  twenty  miles  back  in  the  gKK- 

Major-Gcneral.  toes  of  the  KarsC,  reappears  and  empdet  ints 

Eight  miles  beyond,  through  the  gorge  of  the  Adriatic.     There  arc  other  subtenanetD 

the  Isonzo  is  Canale,  where  one  welcomes  water  courses  in  that  highland,  nrhidi,  Adl 

southern  vegetation.     Three  miles  farther  on  of   caverns   and   crevasses,   preaentt  onwae 

is  Plava,  which  the  Italians  carried   at  the  difficulty  to  any  invadiijg  aimy  and  equal  pn- 

point  of  the  bayonet.     Passing  Monte  Santo,  tection  to  any  defending  army,  as  the  ItaBm 

which  may  well  be  ascended  for  the  sake  of  have  repeatedly  found  to  their  terriUe  COIb 

the  fine  view,  eight  miles  journey  brings  us  Above  us  over  the  brow  ol 

to  Goritz,  or  Gorz,  or  Gorizia,  as  you  like,  the  important  railway  juna 

the  capital  of  the  crownland,  pleasantly  situ-  and  Opcina,  the  scenes  of 

ated  on  the  Isonzo,   and  guarded  by  a  hill  Italian  dirigibles.     About 

topped  by  the  ruined  castle  of  the  old  counts  reaching  Trieste  and  juttin 

of  Goritz.     Here  the  traveler  sits  him  down  is   a  romantically  placed  i 

and  reflects  on  the  history  of  a  little-known,  melancholy  interest,  too,  fo 

but  interesting,  province.    It  has  always  been  erty  of  the  Emperor  Maxit 

a  borderland.      The   31,000    inhabitants   of  The  Mexican  crovm  wtt  0 

the  city  of  Goritz  represent  the  clash  of  con-  in  1864.     If  he  could  hav 

fluence  of  three  races,  the  Italian,  Germanic,  to  his  execution  three  yMn 

and  the  Slav.     The  Italian  impress  predomi-  sanity  of  the  Empress  CaH 

nates,  as  is  proper  in  a  place  where  over  half  might  not  have  been  so  reidy  to  aooCfC  AM 

the  population  is  Italian.     Town  and  prov-  crown. 

ince  have  belonged  to  Austria  since  the  year  

1500.     Charles  X  of  France  died  here,  and,  TRIESTE 

half  a  century  later,  his  grandson,  the  Comtc       And  so,  over  a  superb  boulevard,  we  anal 

de  Chambord.     Their  remains  lie  in  a  Fran-  to  Trieste,  far  outdistancing  Venice  in  ttnt^ 

ciscan  convent  to  the  east  of  the  town.     The  gic  importance,  but  far  behind  it,  of  county 

principal  industries  of  the  place  are  silk-  and  in  beauty.     The  old  Roman  Tergeste  doci 

cotton-spinning     and     the     manufacture     of  not  disclose,   aa  do  most  towns  in   Italy,  i 

liqueurs.      Goritz   is    esteemed    as    a   winter  Roman  origin.     There  is,  indeed,  a  fiiK  oU 

residence,    being    free    from    the'  enervating  Roman  arch,  and  there  are  plenty  of  antiqut- 

influence  of  a  resort  in  more  tropical  climates,  ties  in  the  museums  but  Trieste  appcan  dit- 
tinctlv  modern.     Somehow  one  thinks  of  it 

CR^VmSCA  AND  MONFALCONE  ^^  „^j  j^^;,,^  f^^j,^^  ^ack  than    1203.  wh« 

We  now  journey  on  in  the  low  countrj-  Venice  conquered  it  and  held  it  for  160  yean, 
through  hedge- horde  red  roads  and  sur-  or  until  Leopold  of  Austria  become  its  ovw 
rounded  by  fertile  fields  some  five  miles  to  lord.  It  has  remained  Austrian  ever  siiKA 
Gradisca,  a  name  often  used  with  that  of  save  between  1797  and  1805  and  1099  «i 
Goritz  in  dcliniJig  the  crownland,  indeed,  1813,  when  the  French  held  it.  Of  the  2J0,- 
one  of  the  titles  of  the  Austrian  emperors  is  000  inhabitants  of  Trieste  no  less  than  ITOl- 
that  of  Prince-Count  of  Goritz  and  Gradisca.  000  arc  Italian,  whereas  but  43.000  « 
The  Italians  occupied  Gradisca  a  fortnight  Slovene,  and  17,000  German.  Trieste  MO- 
after  the  war  began.  Seven  miles  farther  sists  of  two  parts,  a  low  part  bordering  d< 
and  we  are  in  Monfalcone.  a  town  of  about  harbor,  with  well  kept,  level  streets,  and  ■ 
6000  inhabitants,  close  to  the  Adriatic,  which  higher  and  older  part  with  narrow,  «tc^ 
shines  before  us  to  the  right,  while  to  the  left  streets,  some  of  which  are  not  poatUe  fK 
rises  that  great,  bleak,  dreary,  wind-swept,   wagons. 

limestone  highland  called  Carso  Jn  Italian  We  looked  in  vain  for  tbe  inteieswC 
(Karst  in  German)  which  extends  into  Croa-  churches  which  one  finds  even  in  the  lUt 
tia.  Monfalcone  became  a  familiar  name  in  small  Italian  towns.  To  be  sure,  die  aA^ 
the  newspaper  columns  by  reason  of  its  cap-  dral  of  San  Giusto  is  n  luUDtcrettin^  farll 
ture  by  the  Italians  early  in  the  war.     Its  stands  on  the  site  of  Id  RooMii  toBfk 

loss   was   especially   disastrous  to  the  Aus-  as  we  may  see  from  t  naiot  in  Ae  tMtf 

trians  because  of  the  location  there  of  the  and  in  the  capitals,  ■       fartheiwn^  iti> 
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composed  of  three  old  early  Christian  growing  faster  in  proportion.  About  three- 
churches.  The  museums  are  more  interest-  fifths  of  the  population  speak  Slav  dialects 
ing.  Still  more  so  is  the  Giardino  Pubblico,  as  against  only  about  two-fifths  of  Italian 
or  the  public  garden,  in  which  one  learns  to  speaking  people.  Already  the  Slavs  demand 
realize  that  Trieste  is  really  a  border  town,  that  Croatian  be  given  equal  authority  with 
that  back  of  it  in  the  Karst  lives  a  population  Italian -in  municipal  notices  and  in  the  courts, 
wholly  Slav,  and  apparently  ready  at  any  and  it  seems  difficult  to  resist  this  demand, 
time  to  descend  upon  the  city  and  swamp  it.  In  its  aspiration,  therefore,  for  a  readjust- 
ment of  boundaries  Italy  has  been  animated, 
isTRiA  perhaps,  first  of  all,  by  a  desire  to  preserve 

The  same  impression  comes  to  him  who  the  integrity  of  the  Italian  language  wher- 
journeys  from  Trieste  southwest  into  the  ever  possible.  In  the  Trentino  this  has  been 
mburbtt,  and  so  on  into  the  orchards  and  an  easy  matter.  Much  the  same  is  true  of 
vineyards,  the  forests  and  pasture  land  of  Goritz  and  Trieste.  But  in  Istria,  the  case 
Istria.  Here  in  almost  every  case  a  nucleus  is  different.  Again,  as  far  as  a  military 
of  Italians  forms  a  strong  majority  of  the  frontier  is  concerned,  the  winning  of  the 
inhabitants  of  each  town,  except  Pola,  the  Trentino  and  most  of  Goritz  would  give  to 
most  important  of  all  and  the  great  Aus-  Italy  what  she  most  needs,  without  allowing 
tn'an  naval  station  where  the  bulk  of  the  her  desires  to  run  out  of  territory  linguis- 
Austn'an  fleet  has  been  cooped  up,  a  stone's  tically  hers.  The  possession  of  Trieste,  how- 
dirow  away  from  the  ruins  of  the  old  Roman  ever,  Austria's  great  commercial  seaport, 
amphitheatre.  Italian  dominance  might  be  would  inevitably  sow  the  seeds  of  future 
expected  when  we  remember  that,  though  conflict  with  Austria,  and  with  Germany, 
the  Slavs  penetrated  into  Istria  in  the  seventh  which  also  needs  the  port.  Hence,  might  it 
century,  the  greater  part  of  the  province  was  not  be  a  fitting  destiny  for  Trieste  to  become 
included  in  the  dominions  of  Venice  as  late  a  free  city?  Appreciating  this,  Italy  had 
as  1797  when  Napoleon  ended  the  Venetian  asked  that  Trieste  and  the  surrounding  dis- 
Republic  The  Istrian  rural  districts  are  trict  be  made  an  independent  state,  but  with 
DOW  aliTMHt  H'holly  Slav.  And  the  Slavs  are  recognition  of  the  Italian  sovereign, 
increasing  in  numbers  and  strength.  They  Around  the  corner  from  Pola  is  Fiume, 
wx  more  prolific  than  the  Italians  and  arc  Hungary's  chief  seaport,  with  its  forty  thou- 
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sand  population,  mostly  non-Italian,  and  then  AVLONA 
comes  the  province  of  Croatia,  with  nine-  ^^^  Montenegro  and  Albani.,  totk 
tenths  of  the  mhabitants  Croats  and  Serbs,  southernmost  point  on  the  Eastern  A4lriatk 
DALMVTIA  shore,  we  come  to  Avlona,  the  best  hubor  ■ 
Albania,  a  port  which  Italy  seized  lut  M* 
Then  come  Dalmatia  and  the  Dalmatian  tumn.  We  can  sec  that  the  possession  of  ifcii 
Islands,  conquered  by  Venice  in  1420  and  point, — only  forty  miles  distant  arm  At 
held  for  a  century  until,  after  the  battle  of  Strait  of  Otranto  from  the  Italian  mabbad, 
Jlohacs,  the  Turks  absorbed  the  greater  part  —might  make  the  whole  Adriatic  Sea  BOB- 
of  the  country,  leaving  only  the  maritime  tlcally  an  Italian  lake.  The  posseasian.  Ape- 
cities  to  Venice.  Venice  lost  the  cities  to  fore,  of  a  few  more  miles  of  coast  ImAffl 
Austria  when  the  republic  fell.  Though  fe^^  more  islands  in  the  Adriatic  mol^Ot 
these  cities  remain  Italian  to  ail  intents  and  apparently  make  any  vital  diffemoi  b  ■ 
purposes,  Italy  has  far  less  cause  on  the  power  which  controlled  that  sea't  pMHV^ 
ground    of  laiieiiage   to  pretend    to  control                    , 

Dalnialia,  for  Ilaliaii  is  spoken  only  in  the  ■""»  ""»'"  ™  INTianni 
ports,  whereas  the  whole  of  the  hinterland  Italy's  demands  for  territory  i 
is  Slav.  The  Dinaric  Alps,  forming  a  wall  for  a  continuance  of  neutrality  do 
between  Dalmatia  and  Croatia-IJosnia,  mark  whole  story  of  her  detcrminatioD 
no  separation  of  language.  As  less  than  three  with  Austria.  Far  from  it.  The  en 
per  cent,  of  the  Dalmatian  population  is  tility  between  Italy  and  Austria  beaa  Mif 
Italian,  and  over  ninety-six  per  cent.  Serbo-  years  ago  in  Italy's  strugcle  for  Uhin&i 
Croat,  it  woiilil  seem  as  if  Servia  and  Monte-  from  Austria.  •  This  struggle  can  tumOy  be 
negro  had  raciallj'  a  very  much  greater  right  said  to  have  ended  as  long  as  the  Tnotim 
than  has  Italy  to  monopolize  the  country  of  remains  Austrian.  In  my  opinion,  dlierefoic 
marmchino  (made  in  Dalmatia  from  the  Italy's  chief  reason  for  going  to  war  w» 
marasca,  or  cherry).  On  the  other  hand,  no  not  mere  land  hunger,  as  has  been  often  at- 
one can  have  ever  seen  tlie  ports  of  Lussin,  sumed.  The  compelling  causes,  I  bclicvt, 
Zara,  Scbenico,  Spalato,  and  Kagusa  without  were,  first,  a  spontaneous  sympathy  with 
feeling  that  the  Italian  has  a  good  deal  on  his  those  who  are  resisting  oppression,  and. 
side  when  he  sal's  that  it  is  a  case  of  quantity  second,  a  longing  to  unite  Italian-spcakinc 
versus  quality.  people  with  the  home  country. 
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TIE  STEAMSHIP   " 


THE  FIRST  YEAR  AT  PANAMA 

BY  WINTHROP  L.  MARVIN 

(Author   of   ''The   American    Muchani    Marine:   Its   History   and   Romance") 

AYEJ\R  of  the  Panama  Canal  has  now  Canal  except  the  nation  whose  money  and 
passed  into  history.  The  Canal  was  cnergj-  have  built  it?"  The  year  since 
opened  to  commerce  on  August  15,  1914,  Augusr.  1914,  has  brought  its  clear  and  grati- 
tirhen  the  stalwart  Ancon,  a  Panama  Rail-  fying  answer.  The  Stars  and  Stripes  have 
road  liner,  that  as  a  transport  from  New  led  all  other  national  colors;  the  merchant 
York  had  borne  a  notable  part  In  the  con-  fleet  that  has  made  best  use  of  the  new  water- 
stniction  of  the  waterway,  went  through  way  is  the  fleet  of  the  United  States, 
from  Cristobal  to  Balboa.     There  followed 

the  next  day  the  great  Anzonan  of  the  Ameri-  ^"^^"^^  ^^'^^  -^^'^  '"'^'^^^ 

can-Hawaiian  Steamship  Company,  and  the  All  told,  the  net  canal  tonnage,  on  which 
first  foreign  craft  on  a  foreign  voyage  came  tolls  are  based,  of  vessels  traversing  the  Pan- 
on  August  22,  the  Daldorch,  of  Glasgow,  ama  Canal  for  the  tivelve  months  ending 
with  wheat  from  Puget  Sound  for  Ireland.  July  31,  1915,  was  4,404,364,  of  which  by 
Sudden  war  had  broken  out ;  ships  of  bellig-  far  the  greatest  single  element  was  the  wholly 
crcnt  flags  were  flying  for  shelter,  and  the  American  coast-to-coast  tonnage  of  1,416,294. 
best  of  them  were  being  commandeered  by  In  addition  to  this  coast  fleet,  other  Amer- 
their  govemments.  ican  cargo  vessels  made  a  certain  number  of 

Twelve  of  the  fourteen  vessels  that  trav-  foreign  voyages,  particularly  in  the  trade  to 
ened  die  Canal  during  the  first  week  were  and  from  the  west  coast  of  South  America, 
Amencaiu.  In  the  Review  of  Rhviews  for  where  they  were  employed  because  of  war- 
May,  1913,  beginning  an  article  on  "Ameri-  effects  upon  European  tonnage.  Throughout 
can  Ships  at  Panama,"  the  present  writer  the  Government  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
had  asked:  "Is  the  American  flag  to  be  a  1915,  the  tolls  paid  at  Panama  by  the  ships 
stranger  in  the  Panama  Canal  when  it  is  of  all  nationalities  in  all  trades  amounted  to 
completed?  Will  all  maritime  nations  be  $4,343,383,  while  the  actual  cost  of  opera- 
prqiared  and  ready  then  to  make  use  of  the  tion  for  the  same  period  was  $4,112,550. 
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Thus,  superficially,  the  Canal  was  self-sus-  men  who  were  shipowners  and  nothing  else^ 
taining,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  wholly  without  railroad  affiliations,  and  they 
this  statement  no  allowance  is  made  for  in-  went  boldly  ahead  to  build  or  buy  or  charter 
terest  on  the  capital  invested,  depreciation,  steamships  fit  for  the  6000-milc  passage  from 
etc.  For  the  time  being,  and  until  normal  New  York  or  Boston  to  Pugct  Sound — ^in 
conditions  are  established,  the  Canal  must  be  fact  a  large  fleet  was  instantly  available  in 
regarded  as  a  great,  permanent  public  work,  the  ships  of  coast-to-coast  services  already 
the  value  of  which  cannot  be  measured  by  the  operating  by  transfer  via  the  Isthmuses  of 
commercial  standard  of  dividends.  Tehuantepec  and  Panama,  or  over  the  long 

Ships  from  Australasia,  the  nearer  edge  of  old  route  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
the  Far  East,  and  the  west  coast  of  South  Even  if  war  had  not  come,  the  American 
America  for  Europe  and  the  Atlantic  Coast  steamship  companies  would  have  been  found 
of  the  United  States,  and  ships  outward  to  be  far  more  thoroughly  prepared  with 
bound  from  Europe  and  the  Atlantic  Coast  ships,  terminals,  and  immediate  plans  for  the 
on  the  reverse  routes  have  constituted  the  full  use  of  the  Canal  than  the  shipping  nun- 
chief  foreign  tonnage  passing  through  the  agers  of  Europe. 
Canal.  These  have  been  "tramp"  vessels  or  the 
pioneers  of  small  freight  lines  as  a  rule;  few  several  fleets  from  many  ports 

passenger  and  mail  liners  were  among  them.  !„  August  a  year  ago  and  the  months  hV 

Crude  materials  and  foodstuffs  have  made  lowing,  at  least  six  wholly  separate  and  coffl- 

up  a  large  part  of  the  cargoes  eastbound  and  peting    steamship    services,    with    regularly 

westbound,— sugar,  coal,  copper,  flour,  iron-  scheduled  sailings,  were  in  operation  between 

ore,  lumber,  oil,  nitrates,  wines,  and  grain.  American  ports  on  the  Atlantic  and  Amcri- 

But   manufactures   of   iron   and   steel,    ma-  can  ports  on  the  Pacific     There  were  d^ 

chinery  and  railroad  materials  conspicuously  partures  not  only  from  New  York  and  Bof 

figured  in  both  coastwise  and  overseas  com-  ton,  but  from  Philadelphia,  Norfolk,  Chirlei- 

merce.  As  to  "general  cargo,"  including  much  ton,   and    New   Orleans,   and  on  the  wot 

highly  finished  and  valuable  merchandise,  it  coast  the  Canal  ships  plied  to  all  important 

IS  significant  that  out  of  100,027  tons  car-  ports,    as    traflSc   warranted,    between    San 

ried  through  the  canal  from  the  Atlantic  to  Diego  and  Puget  Sound.    Besides  the  regular 

the  Pacific,  in  June  last,  42,929  tons  were  in  liners,  there  were  frequent  "steam  schooners- 

the  American  coastwise  trade,    and    out   of  and .  "tramps,"  for  coal,  grain,  and  lumber. 

38,614  tons  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  This  coast-to-coast  trade  was  an  all-Amcri- 

33,576  tons  were    in    the    coastwise    trade,  can   commerce   that   under   the   centur>'-oU 

whose  ships  made  up  more  than  one-third  of  policy  of  our  Government  could  be  home 

the  entire  traffic  of  the  new  waterway.  only  in  American  ships.     It  was,  and  is,  abo 

unmistakably  the  best-served  commerce  dial 

A  GREAT  NEW  COASTWISE  FLEET        ^^^^     ^^^^J^^   p^^^^    r^^     ^     ^ 

When  Professor  Emory  R.  Johnson,  of  the  owned  and  manned  the  coastwise  steamos 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  accomplished  knew  that  the  competition  which  they  facrf 
commissioner  on  traffic  and  tolls,  submitted  was  fair  and  equal  competition,  and  that  thy 
his  estimate  of  the  tonnage  that  would  utilize  could  not  be  driven  off  the  route  by  low  for- 
the  Canal,  he  placed  the  American  coast- to-  eign  wages  or  high  foreign  subsidies.  Theft* 
coast  shipping  at  one-tenth  of  the  whole.  Of  fore,  an  abundance  of  American  capital  couU 
course,  Professor  Johnson  could  not  antici-  be  enlisted  for  the  building  and  operation  of 
pate  the  paralysis  of  European  services  that  a  large  coast-to-coast  fleet,  with  the  pwabt 
followed  the  outbreak  of  the  great  war,  but  of  a  reasonable  return,  and  American  oco» 
manifestly  he  had  no  jealizing  sense  of  the  shipyards  were,  and  are,  full  of  an  unwonted 
vigor  and  aggressiveness  of  American  ship-  activity. 

owners   in   this   long-voyage  coastwise  com-       The   Panama  Canal  has  entered  direcdf 
mcrce.  into  the  calculations  of  every  merchant  wlio 

It  was  too  hastily  assumed,  when  Congress  has  built  an  ocean-going  ship  in  the  past  tin* 
in  1912  barred  the  Canal  to  all  vessels  in  or  four  years  on  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  ootft 
which  transcontinental  railroads  had  any  in-  of  the  United  States,  and  the  same  inflnctf* 
terest,  that  the  volume  of  American  shipping  has  been  potent  on  the  Great  Lakes  alsou  No 
at  Panama  would  be  heavily  reduced  by  this  single  cause  has  done  so  much  in  diis  _ 
summary-  exclusion  of  "the  richest  and  most  tion  to  add  first*class  steel  steamen  of 
powerful  transportation  companies  in  Amer-  ocean  type,  fit  for  auxiliary  naval  use^  to  As 
ica."    But  fortunately  there  were  resourceful  American  merchant  marine. 
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SHIPS   BUILDING 

American- Hawai- 

omp  any ,    with 

five  ships  afloat,  is 

J  three  more  in  the 

i   the   Maryland 

ompany  near  Balti- 

-the  largest  ocean- 

leet  beneath  Amer- 

lors.   W.  R.  Grace 

ipany  on  their  Al- 
and   Pacific    line 

lur  new  steamships 

e  building  another 
Cramp    yard    at 

riphia.  The  Luck- 
Company,    with    a       THE  a"ENING  OF  THE  PANAMA  CANAL  :  THE  STEAMSHIP  "  ANCON  "   IN  THE 

n  t  fleet  of  ten  or  sea-level  sEcnm  of  the  canal  soirm  of  miraflores 

las  one  steamer  on  «*^  A^"ST  is.  19I4 
rs  in  the  great  yard 

port  News,  and  two  in  the  Fore  River  most  wholly  by  the  great  and  active  coast-to- 
ear  Boston.  coast  fleet  plying  in  our  national  trade  where 
e  are  all  large  steamers  of  a  thorough  no  foreigners  can  follow. 
ig"  class,  much  larger  than  the  usual  There  need  be  no  mystery  about  this.  All 
;  craft  of  cither  seaboard,  and  of  pro-  the  chief  maritime  governments  of  Europe 
il  importance  to  the  commerce  of  the  directly  or  indirectly  pay  in  subsidy  or 
in  peace  and  to  the  auxiliary  defense  bounty  the  tolls  of  their  chief  lines  of  steam- 
These  are  the  regular  liners;  the  ships  plying  through  Suez.  Some  of  these 
■go  craft  under  construction,  designed  governments  were  preparing  before  the  war 
imp"  trade  from  coast  to  coast  or  gen-  to  adopt  the  same  policy  at  Panama.  They 
inying,  are  even  more  numerous,  have  deferred  their  plans,  but  it  has  just  been 
s  no  "monopoly"  in  this  Canal  trade  announced  that  the  Japanese  Government  has 
iign  of  it,  but  stiff  and  incessant  com-  granted  a  generous  subsidy,  sufKcient  to  pay 

for  all  cargo  offering.  the  tolls  and  more,  to  the  Nippon  Yusen 

Panama- Pacific    line    operates    from  Kaisha  for  a  new  line  across  the  Pacific  to 

ork  to  San  Francisco  two  stately  pas-  Panama  and  via  the  Canal  to  New  York  and 

ind  freight  steamships  formerly  of  the  Boston, 

ar  transatlantic  service,   the  Finland  American  ships  engaged  in  Oriental  com- 

oonland,  each  of  12,600  tons.     There  merce  through  the  Panama  Canal  would  have 

senger  accommodations  also  on  some  to  pay  out  of  their  earnings  the  full  toll  of 

f  other  services.     The  Panama  Rail-  from  $10,000  to  $20,000  for  every  round 

teamship   Company,   so   active   in  the  voyage,  for  which  their  Japanese  competitors 

jf    canal    construction,     continues    a  would  be  compensated   from  their  imperial 

service    from    Neiv    York    to    and  treasury.     Those  American  ships,  under  the 

I  the  Canal  to  Balboa,  connecting  for  new  La  FoUette  seamen's  law,  would  be  rc- 

i,    South    Pacific,    Central   American,  quired  to  pay  white  crews  of  seamen  and  fire- 

exican  ports.     Beautiful  while  ships  men  from  $35  to  $55  per  man  per  month. 

United    Fruit    Company    run    from  Japanese  ships,  with  which  the  La  FoUette 

Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports,  with  pas-  law  does  not  interfere,  would  hire  their  Asi- 

and  cargo  to  the  Canal  Zone.  atics  for  $8  per  month.     These  brief  hard 
facts — wages  and  tolls— explain  why  not  one 

^  FEW  FOREiGN-Goixc  SHIPS  American  steamship  has  been  or  is  being  built 

lignificantly  there  is  not  one  American  for  Panama-Pactfic  international  commerce. 

jp  service  that  goes  through  the  Canal  When    the   war    is    ended,    the   original 

C  upon  the  Pacific  to  South  America,  plan  of  European  steamship  managers  will 

ttia,  or  the  Orient.     Only  an  occa-  be    carried    out.     British   steamers    of    the 

diip  bound  on  a  single  voyage  trav-  Royal  Mail,  with  a  liberal  subsidy  to  pay 

te  Canal  in  international  commerce,  the  tolls  and  smooth  the  way,  will  be  on 

1  flag  is  upheld  at  Panama  al-  the  route  from  Liverpool  to  Puget  Sound  and 
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San  Francisco.  French  ships,  German  ships,  ence.  American  ships  in  coast-to-eoatt  tnie 
Russian,  Swedish,  Austrian  and  Italian  ships,  have  proved  to  be  numerous  and  j 
whose  benign  governments  reimburse  their  Freight  rates  irom  coast  to  coast  have  1 
principal  lines  for  the  tolls  at  Suez,  will  be  substantially  reduced ;  a  great  new  c 
steaming  out  through  the  Caribbean  and  up  is  developing. 
and  down  the  Pacific.  There  is  neither  place  Throughout  this  abnormal  year  of  war, 
nor  disposition  here  to  debate  the  Panama  toll  American  shipowners  of  the  Atlantic-Pact6c 
question  or  interpret  the  Hay-Pauncefote  fleet  could  have  enriched  themselves  by  alMlK 
treaty.  Congress  passed  on  that  issue  on  doning  their  proper  services  and  duuterinf 
June  12,  1914.  We  shall  soon  be  face-to-facc  all  their  ships  at  unexampled  ratei  to  ) 
with  some  unconsidered  consequences.  foodstuffs  and   munitions   to   Eurc^ie^ 

thev  have  not  done  this;  they  have  oo 
OF  CHIEF  ADVANTAGE  TO  AMERICA  ^]]^  employed  thus  Only  a  few  span  « 

However,  the  American  flag  in  the  coast-  every  one  of  the  chief  services  has  been 
to-coast  trade  will  continue  to  float  securely  ily  maintained.  These  shipownen  have  boo* 
and  proudly  at  Panama  so  Ion);  as  the  his-  orably  recognized  that  their  first  duty  was  Bt 
toric  coastwise  law  remains  unchanged.  A  their  own  flag  and  to  their  own  coui 
year  ago,  in  August,  1914,  an  effort  to  up-  The  war  has  disrupted  many  and  d 
root  It  .  was  overwhelmingly  defeated  in  all  of  the  accustomed  routes  of  ocean  con- 
Washington.  Those  in  this  country  and  merce,  but  it  has  undoubtedly  shaken  Icart  of 
abroad  who  urged  the  repeal  insisted  that  all  the  new  Panama  carrying  between  tlw 
when  the  Canal  was  opened  not  enough  two  coasts  of  the  United  States.  The  Pan- 
American  ships  would  be  forthcoming,  even  ama  Canal  in  its  first  year  has  benefited  nmt 
for  the  coastwise  commerce,  and  that  foreign  of  all  the  commerce  and  the  shipping  of  the 
ships  would  have  to  be  employed.  That  this  people  whose  wealth  and  rrrolution  have  at' 
was  an  error  is  now  demonstrated  by  cxpen-  atcd  it. 
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FREIGHT.  ENTERING  THE  FIRST  LOCK  AT  GATUN  BOUND  FOR  THE  PACIFK  COAST 
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PUBLIC  GRAZING  LANDS:  THE 
RANGE  HOMESTEAD 

BY  DWIGHT  B.  HEARD 

President  of  the  American  National  Live  Stock  Association 

EVER  since  President  Hayes,  nearly  forty  A  fe^v  years  ago,  in  a  letter,  a  clear-thJnt- 

years  ago,  appointed  a  land  commission  ing  young  friend    of    mine    from    Arizona 

to  consider,  among  other  matters,  legislation  voiced  this  situation  in  the  following  pictur- 

relating  to  the  control  of  the  open  range,  the  esque  language: 
natioo'a    great    natural    stock-breeding    pas- 

nira,    there   has   been   a  constantly   growing  .   The  fedem!  conirol  of  the  public  grazing  land. 

7     .                                        .      .            ...  IS   a   aueslitin  of  urcaler  imDtirlance  to  our  coun- 


Wot  dut  to  prevent  the  gradual  destruction    question,   or  any  other  problem  before 

of  Ae-nUlge  diraugh  over-grazing  and  build  "?'    except    banking    regulation*    and    the    MiwU- 

'   ■"'  rrying   capacity   through   intelligent  »'?P"   ^'^"-     This  question  can  never  be  solved 

%-*.,          ^-        1     1      ■  1   .■  "Tiih  a  Colt  and  Winehester,  but  the  people  who 

!  definite  national    legislation    was  ,5^,  „„  ,j,^  ^^^^  „i||  j^^^p '„„  .jjing^o  reach  a 

J  that  regulated   use  under  federal  »oluiion   with  the   aid   of  those  iwo  "American 

unAhiI  mi^t  be  substituted  for  the  prevail-  civilizcrs." 

idr'«en£tioiii  of  indiscriminate  and  waste-  ^^"P'  ''''  "»'""  ""^  necessity,  are  migratorj-; 

i  I  _^*_^_  cattle,  by  nature  and  by  necessity,  become  doml- 

"".Jrr'**                 ,      ,    ,.         .,.                        ,  ciled.       Sheep,    by    nature    and    by    man,    go    in 

With  no  control  of  this  public  range  and  herds;    cattle   abhor   close    herd,    nor   does   their 

no   determination    of   the   respective   grazing  protection   demand   it.     The   maintenance  of  just 

rights    of    the   occupants,     the     stock-grazing  "S'*'.   ^^}^    relations    between    these    two    antago- 

J     .        .             .       11      L                            I          ?  nistic    inieresis    can    only    be    accomplished    bv 

industry  has  naturally  been  more  or  less  of  f^jj^al  control, 
a  struggle  for  existence.    Constant  clashes  of 

interest    have    occurred    between    stockmen,  Of  recent  years  the  steady  rise  in  the  cost 

particularly  between  sheep  and  cattle  men,  of  meat  has  made  the  general  public  realize 

resulting    in    almost    constant    friction    and  that  something  is  radically  wrong  in  the  mat- 

I  bkiodsbed.  ter  of  meat  production  and  compelled  them 
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to    look    about    for    a    remedy.    Fortunately  living  to  the  people  of  the  nation.     On  the 
there  is  one,  other  hand,  by  establishing  conditions  of  ««• 

I'hat  this  problem  of  protection  and  regu-  soiiable  regulated  use  under  federal  adminif' 
lated  control  of  the  public  grazing  lands  is  a  tration,  an  immense  increase  in  the  meat  pn^ 
vital  one  and  of  national  size,  is  evident  when  duction  would  be  secured.  The  perpetuation 
we  consider  that  the  area  involved,  accord-  instead  of  the  destruction  of  range  griaa 
ing  to  the  latest  Government  figures,  is  would  be  brought  about ;  water  development, 
about  280,000,000  acres, — nearly  one-sixth  .so  vital  to  the  best  value  of  the  range,  wouW 
of  the  area  of  the  United  States,  excluding  be  encouraged,  with  the  consequent  openinf 
Alaska,  which  means  that  Uncle  Sam's  up  of  unused  range;  cooperation  would  tikt 
"Open  Range"  is  greater  than  the  combined  the  place  of  friction;  better  breeding  would 
area  of  Germany,  France,  and  Belgium.         be  justified  and  the  stock  industr>'  gencTillf 

While  99  per  cent,  of  these  public  grazing  would  be  placed  on  a  permanent  and  biw- 
lands  is  located  in  the  States  of  Arizona,  ness-Iilce  basiis,  and  as  a  result  of  this  s(1t^ 
California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Ne-  niatic  management  of  one  of  our  greatest  lU- 
vada.  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  tional  resources,  there  should  result  a  definif 
Utah,  Washington,  and  VVyoming,  the  prob-  decrease  in  the  price  of  meat  products  to  ik 
lem  of  how  to  obtain  the  best  use  of  these  consumer, 
lands  is  one  in  which  the  people  of  the  entire 

nation  arc  interested,  for  the  rca.son  that  not         0VJ,7A^G  IX  THE  N-ATIOXal  fouests 
less  than  5.000.000  head  of  cattle  and  horses,       We  are  fortunate  m  havmg  a  con«ndn| 
—of  which  4,000,000  head  are  cattle,  and   object-lesson  of  the  practical  success  of  I* 
lf>.000,00n  head  of  slicep,— arc  now  grazed   federal   control   of  grazing  within  the  N*- 
on  this  public  domain.  t'"'"!     Forests,     and    these    public    gTa»n( 

lands,  which  it  is  now  proper  to  put  unJcf 
RtNKFiTS   FROM    IKPERAL  CONTROL  federal  control,  often  lie  immediately  «^j^ 

It  is  generally  admitted  by  practical  men  cent  to  these  forest  ranges,  only  separated  bf 
who  have  made  n  disinterested  and  thorough  an  imaginar)'  line.  Under  the  adniinist ratio* 
study  of  this  range-graxinj;  problem  that  a  of  the  Forest  Se^^■ice  these  forest  ranges  hi" 
continuance  of  the  present  wasteful  and  un-  been  built  up;  their  carrying  capacity  greio! 
satisfactory'  condition  hampers  development,  increased;  cooperation  among  the  luen  > 
spells  eventual  destruction  to  the  range,  will  the  range  has  been  subttitutcd  for  the  *M" 
result  in  a  steadily  decreasing  supply  of  range  time  friction  and  bloodsh^,  hooK-makins^ 
cattle,  and  a  resultant  increase  in  the  cost  of  greatly  increased,  and  .to-d^  the  aoiaiiiit  ■ 


y 
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most  complete,  just,  and 
reasonable  yet  introduced. 
Brkl]y  analyzed,  the 
Kent  bill  provides  for  the 
creation  of  grazing  districts 
upon  the  unreserved,  unap- 
propriated public  lands  on 
proclamation  of  the  Presi- 
dent; fully  protects  home- 
steaders and  prospectors  in 
all  their  rights;  authorizes 
the  issuance  of  grazing  per- 
mits, including  the  right  to 
fence  for  not  to  exceed  ten 
years;  and  provides  for  the 
payment  of  fees  similar 


N  GRAZING  LANDS.— SAND,  AMOLE  WEED.  AND  CEDAR  thosc  paid  in  the  National 

Forests  for  grazing,    Twen- 

grazed  in  the  National  Forests  is  ty-five  per  cent  of  such  fees  goes  to  the  district 
per  cent,  greater  than  on  the  same  in  which  the  grazing  lands  are  situated  for 
:ars  ago.  the  benefit  of  the  public  schools  and  public 

this  policy  of  federal  control  of  roads  in  that  section.  In  granting  leasing  per- 
g  in  the  National  Forests  was  mits  the  priority  of  the  present  occupants  of 
,  some  twelve  years  since,  it  met  the  ranges  is  recognized  and  provision  is  made 
nost  violent  opposition  on  the  part  for  the  creation  of  a  local  committee  repre- 
ckmen  who  had  had  free  use  of  senting  various  classes  of  live  stock.  This 
es,  and  it  is  a  convincing  demon-  committee,  in  cooperation  with  the  officers  ap- 
f    the    practical    value   of    grazing  pointed    by   the  Government,  shall   make  a 

that  the  stockmen  using  the  Na-  division  of  the  range  between  the  different 
rests  to-day  are  almost  a  unit  in  kinds  of  stock,  to  determine  the  number  of 
laintaining  this  federal  control,  and  animals  which  can  be  safely  grazed,  and  have 
initely  prefer  to  continue  paying  the  general  administrative  handling  of  local 
able  fees  charged  than  to  go  back  matters,  always  subject  to  the  control  of  the 

and  unregulated  use  of  the  range.  Government, 
ite  of  Texas  has  also  been  excep-       Professor  J,  J.  Thornber,    of    the    Uni- 
jccessful    in   handling    its   grazing  vcrsity  of  Arizona,  who  has  spent  many  years 
«igh    a    leasing  system,    and    as   a  in  a  scientific  study  of  the  range  conditions 

increased  the  cattle  grazed  on  the  and  who  is  an  eminent  authority  on  range 
tds  of  that  State  nearly  50  per  cent,  grasses,  in  an  address  favoring  this  bill,  makes 
the  following  statement: 

STIOV     IN    CONGRESS, — THE    KENT 

BILL  Build  up  these  ranges  as  it  is  possible  to  build 

,                                                ,  .,,    ,  them  up,  and   we  shall   begin  once  more  to  ship 

the  past  ten  years  many  bills  have  beef  products  out  of  this  country  instead  of  ship- 

duced  in  Congress  for  the  purpose  ping  them  in.     I  sincerely  believe  that  this  is  the 

ing  conditions  on   the  public  graz-  RreaWst  question  before  the  American  people  to- 

.     An,o„g    then,    have    bee,,    .he  '7;  ^V.  wl  X'Er,  ?„"'*;%„,,, he  „„. 

,11;  the  LaFollette  bill  ;  the  Lurtis-  ,„„„  j^j  the  producer.     It  threatens  (he  future 

the  Lever  bill,  and  last  year  a  bill  economic   policy   of   this   country.      It   is   all-im- 

luccd   in   Congress   by   Representa-  portant  to  you  stockmen.     It  lies  with  you  to  go 

am  Kent,  of  California,  himself  a  \^^°"  Congress  and  demand  reasonable  legi.U- 
of  large  practical  experience,  which 

ndorsement  of  the  American  Na-  provision  for  stock-raising  homesteads 
t  Stock  Association,  the  American  The  Kent  bill  was  introduced  at  the  last 
ion  Association,  and  the  approval  session  of  Congress,  and  at  the  same  time  Mr. 
fficeis  of  the  Government  who  had  Ferguson  of  New  Mexico  introduced  what 
■  studied  the  situation,  and  the  gen-  was  known  as  the  640-Acrc  Range  Home- 
lyn of  which  were  endorsed  by  the  stead  bill,  which  had  the  approval  of  the 
Wool  Growers'  Association.  Of  Department  of  the  Interior  and  finally  passed 
c  Mb  the  Kent  bill  is  probably  the  the  House. 
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CATTLE  CRAZING  (N  NATIONAL  FOREST 

'I  his  bill  provides  that  on  such  lands  as  gracing  area.  There  seem;:  no  reason,  boo- 
the  Secretary  of  the  liiterior  may  designate  as  ever,  why  the  principles  of  the  two  bills  nuf 
stock-raising  lands,  a  stock-raising  homestead  not  be  combined,  a  general  classification  of 
of  640  acres  may  be  made  on  land  of  such  all  the  public  domain  promptly  made,  «nd 
character  that  6-K)  acres  of  it  will  reasonably  this  long-discussed  and  vexed  question  rcf 
support    a    family.      Cultivation    is    not    re-   sonably  settled. 

quired,  but  improvement  of  not  less  than  For  many  years  the  opponents  of  the  nri- 
$1.25  per  acre  must  be  made  on  the  land, —  ous  bills  introduced  for  the  control  and  le» 
one-half  within  three  years  from  date  of  ing  of  the  public  lands  have  contended  ii» 
entry.  such  a  measure  would  interfere  with  IMn^ 

The  bill  provides  for  considerable  freedom  making, — handicap  the  small  man  and  M- 
in  the  selection  of  the  lands  and  it  is  believed  dermine  the  doctrine  of  State  rights,  becauK 
by  its  advocates  that  in  a  considerable  portion  of  the  federal  control  involved.  Sooicoftliii 
ot  the  West  it  would  be  availed  of  quite  criticism  has  undoubtedly  been  lincert,— 
largely.  It  at  best,  however,  could  probably  much  of  it  has  been  mere  sand  thrtnvn  in  tbt 
be  used  on  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  vast   air  to  obscure  the  real  issue.     The  stodonm 

of  the  West  know  too  vtD 
the  value  to  the  communitr 
of  a  real  home  to  put  inv 
obstacle  in  the  way  ot  A« 
genuine  homesteader.  Va 
are  glad  and  wilting  to  w 
courage  genuine  honteste*!- 
ing  to  the  utmost:  v^ 
know  full  well  that  the  Iwt 
asset  any  community  (* 
have  is  homes  filled  inA 
contented  and  industrioc* 
people. 

Manyof  the  stockmen Kt 

homesteaders     themselvd 

and  it  is  the  sheerest  nso- 

sense  to  sugscst  that  tll4 

ccoD  GRAZING  LANDS  IN  CEDAR  BRAKES  wouM  in  any  way  attcflit 
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to  handicap  a  man  in  his  efforts  to  establish  homesteading,  and  suggested  that  the  proper 

a  home.    As  to  range  control  giving  the  big  way  to  proceed  in  this  matter  of  such  vital 

man  an  advantage  over  the  small  one,  it  is  importance  to  the  nation  was  to  secure  with- 

difficult  for  me   to  sec  where  there  is  any  out    delay    a    general    classification    of    the 

sincerity  in  this  argument,  for  under  present  280,000,000  acres  of  the  public  domain  and 

conditiatia  of  uncontrolled  use,  the  big  man  on  such  portion  of  this  land  as  it  was  found 

widi  dK  loi^t  pocket-book  has  certainly  the  that  640  acres  would  reasonably  support  a 

advantagB  arid  there  can.  be  no  question  in  family,  put  into  action  the  principles  of  the 

dw  worid  that  if  a  measure  of  range  control  Ferguson  Grazing  Homestead  bill.     While 

ii  pMKd,  wc  shall  have  more  and  more  small  the  balance  of  the  public  domain,  not  suitable 

bad% — which  means  what  we  want  in  the  for  homesteading,  should  be  leased  along  the 

Weit,     and  more  and  more  homes.  lines  advocated  in  the  Kent  bill  and  the  pres- 

TUi   wbdc   question   was   brought    to    a  ent  wretched  waste  going  on  in  this  vast  area 

faeut  latt  q;>ring  when  a  number  of  us  ap-  stopped. 

pond  Kt  a  public  hearing  before  the  com-  When  we  consider  this  matter,  we  must 

inittce  of  public  lands  of  the  House,  at  which  not  forget  that  the  population  of  this  nation 

Ae  Kent  bill  was  discussed  in  its  relation  to  has  increased   in  the  past   thirty-five  years 

Ae  Feiipnoo  Grazing  Homestead  bill.    At  from  30,000,000  to  99,000,000  people,  and 

lim  hnring  large  numbers  of  representative  that  on  the  other  hand  in  the  same  period, 

Modmen,  some  of  small  and  others  of  large  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  public  grazing 

iotcnsti,  rimning  both  sheep  and  cattle  on  lands  has  tremendously  decreased.    The  time 

<^  pubUc  dcsnain,  advocated  the  early  pas-  has  certainly  come  to   stop   this   waste, — to 

Mfee  of  some  measure  similar  to  the  Kent  bill,  begin  to  build  up  and  to  substitute  coopera- 

— stated  frankly  that  they  desired  no  legisla-  tion  for  friction,  and  scientific  management 

ti<m  which  would  in  any  way  interfere  with  for  recklessness. 
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SIGNING  THE  TREATY  BETWEEN  JAPAN  AND  CHINA.  ON  MAY  B,  AT  ICKINC 

(The  (  hincK  diplnmais  arc  .11  ihe  Ml  of  the  table,  and  the  Jopanne  at  Ihe  right,  lIciianRiK  at  the  left, 
>te:  Tho  Juu-Ling,  Chinoe  Vke-Miniitei  of  t'occ^gn  Affain;  Lou  Tsen  Tiiing,  ChineM  HiaiMcr  at  Forcia 
Affiira.  Szr  Lu-Piau,  Hcrciary:  Yukicki  Obata.  Kim  Sec  vtary  of  Ihe  Japaneii;  Legation  at  Peking:  Uiob  EE, 
JipaneK    Miniiter  to   China;   and   Toru  Takao.   Third   S.cretary  o(  the  Japanese  Legation) 

THE  NEW  CHINO- JAPANESE 
TREATIES  AND  THEIR  IMPORT 

BY  T.  lYENAGA 

(Of  the  University  of  Chicago) 

THE  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  lay  be-  Japan  and  Germany  and  of  strengthening,  in 
fore  the  American  people,  through  the  the  interest  of  a  firm  and  lasting  peace  in  tiie 
courtesy  of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  the  ex-  Far  East,  the  bond  of  amity  uid  fricfKUiip 
act  scope  and  main  terms  of  the  new  Chtno-  between  Japan  and  China  by  removing  frotii 
Japanese  Agreement  and  to  invite  their  study  the  relations  of  the  t^\-o  countries  varitwi 
of  the  reasons  which  prompted  it  and  its  causes  of  misunderstanding  and  lu^icion." 
effect  upon  the  United  States.  These  are  the  usual  formulas  of  diplomatic 

The  new  Agreement  consists  of  two  treat-  language,  and  elucidation  is  needed  for  « 
ies,  accompanied  by  thirteen  exchanges  of  dip-  clearer  understanding  of  the  motive  that  in- 
lomatic  notes,  signed  on  May  25  and  ratified  spired  Japan  to  submit  her  prcqxisab  to 
on  June  9.  In  the  preambles  the  two  con-  China.  Before  wc  discuss  the  point,  ha*- 
trading  parties  state  that  their  desire  "to  ever,  let  us  examine  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
maintain  the  general  peace  of  the  Far  East  ment,  so  that  our  deductions  shall  be  based 
and  to  further  strengthen  the  relations  of  upon  actual  facts  and  not  on  surmises. 
amitv   and    good    neighborhood    existing  be- 

twccn  the  t«o  countrie."  and  "to  develop  the  ™"=  SHASTUNO  TBEATV 

economic  relations  of  the  two  countries  in  the  In  obedience  to  the  terms  of  the  An^<^ 
regions  of  South  Manchuria  and  Eastern  Japanese  Alliance,  Japan  entered  the  vttt 
Inner  Mongolia,"  has  led  to  the  conclusion  and  captured  Kiaochow.  While  the  strong- 
of  the  treaties.  Baron  Takaaki  Kato,  Japan's  hold  has  thus  been  lost  to  Germany,  the  gieU 
Foreign  Minister,  further  explains  in  one  of  influence  she  had  developed  in  China,  politH 
his  communications  that  "in  opening  the  pres-  rally  and  commercially,  is  by  no  means  ■ 
ent  negotiations  with  the  Chinese  Govern-  thing  of  the  past.'  As  China  was  poweriM 
ment,  the   Imperial   Government  was  actu-      ,  r  ,  ,1,.  j  ■  -i  j  .>_ri».:~.  ■»  c™  _  -..;.i»  ■ 

,  \         ,        ,     .  ,.  I  or   the    detailed   deAcnptioA   01    titrtaaa   Htiviiv  i" 

ated  by  the  desire  to  adjust  matters  to  meet  china  tee  the  «riier->  inicic  -Wfcif  jam  Wnt.^ 
the  new  situation  created  by  the  war  between  hy'the  Beview^'iletieM  -"^  **  '^ 
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to  recover  Kiaochow  from  Germany,  so  she  is  railway  track  of  about  700  miles  with  ten 
tOfdsy  impotent  to  resist  should  the  invading  feet  of  land  on  either  side.  Beyond  that  . 
tide  at  any  moment  roll  back.  It  was,  there-  limit  the  Japanese  were  barred  from  extend- 
fore,  at  once  the  right  and  duty  of  Japan  to  ing  their  activities.  Furthermore,  the  terms 
see  to  die  proper  disposition  of  the  leased  ter-  of  lease  of  the  Kuantung  territory,  where 
ritory  of  Kiaochow  and  all  the  German  con-  Port  Arthur  and  Dairen  are  located,  as  well 
ccssioiis  in  its  hinterland,  so  that  the  object  of  as  of  the  railways  in  Japanese  control,  were 
the  campaign  and  fruits  of  victory  might  be  to  expire  within  less  than  a  decade,  which 
securely  safeguarded.  Such  a  disposal  is  necessarily  precluded  all  permanent  under- 
agreed  upon  in  the.  "Treaty  Respecting  the  takings.  It  was  to  mend  these  drawbacks 
Province  of  Shantung,"  with*  the  following  and  to  place  Japan's  status  in  those  regions  on 
provBions:  .  a  more  lasting  basis  that  the  "Treaty  Respect- 
ing South  Manchuria  and  Eastern  Inner 
CAtm  dgrees  to  give  full  assent  to  the  agree-  Mongolia"  was  negotiated.  Its  main  stipu- 
memiJapmnmay  make  vnth  Germany  regarding  X^^Aom  are  as  follows : 
the  dupoiUtPM  of  all  rights,  interests  and  con' 
cessions  heretofore  enjoyed  by  the  latter  in  Shan- 
tung; thmi  in  case  a  railivay  connecting  Chefoo  The  lease  of  Port  Arthur  and  Darien  and  of 
or  Lnmghow  vnth  the  Kiaochoiv-Tsman  Ratlivay  /^^  South  Manchurian  and  Antung-Mukden 
he  constructed,  Japanese  capitalists  shall  he  con-  Railways  are  extended  to  a  period  of  ninety-nine  ' 
suited  for  financing  the  undertaking;  that  a  num-  yg^rs.  The  agreement  relating  to  the  Kirin- 
ber  of  new  marts  in  the  province  shall  be  opened  Changchung  Railway  will  be  revised  on  the  basis 
for  the  residence  and  trade  of  foreigners;  and,  ^f  ,^^  ^M^r  railway  loan  agreements  or  of  more  ad- 
finally,  that  China  will  never  lease  or  alienate  ^antageous  terms  hereafter  contracted  by  foreign 
to  any  foreign  power  any  territory  within  the  capitalists.  Japanese  shall  be  permitted  to  lease 
province  or  any  island  along  its  coast.  i^nd  in  South  Manchuria  for  trading,  industrial    ' 

and  agricultural  purposes,  to  reside,  travel,  and 

THE  SOUTH  MANCHURIAN  AND  EASTERN  f»^^^^  '«  'Various  businesses;  and  to  work  minet 

Twi^i?»   A^nATnnTTAM  thfaty  *^  "'"^  specified  mining  areas,    Japanese  subjects 

INNER  MONGOLIAN  TREATY  ^^^  required  to  present  passports  to  Chinese  local 

J^        1        1  .1  _  'D^.4.«.^«,.«.U  'T^-.o«-w  authorities   for   registration,   to    observe   Chinese 

ust  a  decade  ago  the  Portsmouth  Treaty  ^^^.^^  ^^^^  /^^^  regulations  and  to  pay  taxes,  on 

made  Japan  the  legatee  of  what  Russia  had  /^^,>  approval  by  the  Japanese  consuls.     Civil 

acquired  in  South  Manchuria.     Within  that  and  criminal  suits  shall  be  tried  by  authorities 

short  period  the  region  has  seen  a  remarkable  representing  the  nationality  of  the  defendant,  ex- 

•   •!•   ^4.:^^       Tm,..^!./,!^   ;«.o  koot^  ^^P^   that   land   disputes   between   Japanese   and 

progress  in  civilization.     Through  its  heart  ^^.^^^^  ^^^^^   ^^   /^.^^   ^^    .^ .^^   authorities  in 

now  runs  the  train  equipped  with  Baldwin  accordance  with  the  laws  and  local  usages  of 

locomotives,  Pullman  and  dining  cars.   Along  China.    When  the  judicial  system  in  South  Man- 

the  road  and  within  the  area  controlled  by  churia    is    thoroughly    reformed,    all    civil    and 

T  4.^,,  ««     .r^^^..:.\^A    «r;«.k    oil    «>V»#»  criminal  suits  involving  Japanese  subjects  shall 

Japan    new   towns,    provided   with   all    the  ^^  ^,^^^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^  /^^.J^        ^^J^^^  ^^^^^^ 

equipments  of  a  modern  municipality,  have  Japanese  capitalists  shall  be  first  consulted  be- 
come into  being ;  schools,  hospitals,  scientific  fore  China  contracts  either  railway  or  other  loans  - 
institutions  have  been  built;  trade  has  seen  f^ith  provincial  taxes  as  security.    Preference  is 

a  tremendous  development;  new  Industrie  f:il^J;: ^Z:^^;'Zg^:-'::^';:!i!:':S^:.Z  " 
are  springing  up;  the  safety  or  person  and 

property  is  assured  to  an  extent  never  before  ^ 
dreamed  of  by  the  natives.  Altogether  the  Adjoining  South  Manchuria  on  the  west 
region  presents  a  totally  different  face  from  there  is  a  plateau  known  as  Eastern  Inner  ^ 
what  it  wore  during  the  Chinese  or  Russian  Mongolia.  It  covers  one-third  of  Mongolia, 
rcmme.^  which  has  an  area  of  1,367,600  square  miles. 
But  let  the  reader  make  no  mistake  in  think-  while  two-thirds  are  covered  by  Outer  Mon- 
ing  that  Japan  controlled  the  whole  of  South  golia.  On  June  6  last  the  representatives  of 
Manchuria,  or  that  the  conditions  above  de-  Russia,  Mongolia,  and  China  signed  at 
scribed  rule  in  the  entire  region.  Far  from  Kiakta  a  treaty  respecting  Outer  Mongolia, 
it.  Out  of  a  territory  equal  in  size  to  the  The  new  treaty  is  a  sequel  to  the  Russo- 
Statcs  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  com-  Mongolian  Convention  of  November  13, 
bined,  what  was  hitherto  practically  in  1912,  and  the  Chino-Russian  agreement  of 
Japan's  hands  were  the  Kuantung  territory  November  5,  1913,  and  tends  to  tighten  the 
with  an  area  of  1303  square  miles,  the  rail-  Muscovite  grip  on  the  vast  region.  East- 
way  zone  of  70-odd  square  miles,  and  the  ern  Inner  Mongolia  constitutes  a  buffer  - 
_. land  against  the  advance  of  Russia  toward 

»  See  the  writer'i  article  "J*pan  in  South  Manchuria,"  China.      The   prOvisionS   of   the   new   Treaty 

WaiJ^t  v'i^'Sf  ""^  ^'  I>«'W<,/>m.n*,  published  ^^,j^j^   ^.^^^^j   ^^  ^j^j^  ^.^^j^^   ^^^. 
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In  Eastern  Inner  Mongolia  Japanese  shall  be  declaration    about   the   restoratum   of  Kiao- 

permitted  to  join  with   the  Chinese   in  agricul-   chow  to  China.     It  reads: 

*"   tural  and  industrial  undertakings,  and  a  number 

'^     of    nrvo    marts    <will    be    opened    for    the    trade 

and  residence  of  foreigners.     The  provisions  as       jf^   upon   the   conclusion   of   the  present  <o«r« 
to   rail<voay   or  other  loans  and  the  requirement  Japan  is  given  an  absolutely  free  hand  in  dU* 
for  the  Japanese  of  producing  passports,  paying  posing  of  Kiaochovo,  she  will  return  the  leaied 
taxes,  observing  police  regulations,  and  to  civil   territory  to  China  subject  to  these  conditions: 
and    criminal    suits,    hold    the    same   in   Eastern  .,.,.,  .  . 

Inner  Mongolia  as  in  South  Manchuria,  /.  Opening  of  Ktaochov)  as  a  commeraat 

port. 
2.  Establishment  of  a  Japanese  settlement 
DECLARATIONS  CONCERNING  THE  HAN-YEH-  ^,  Establishment,  if  desired  by  the  Powers, 

P*ING  COMPANY  AND  FUKIEN  PROVINCE  of  an  international  settlement, 

^     _^  .       ,  ,  f  ^,  .  4.  Arrangements    to    be    made    before   iht 

In  Hanyang,  in  the  central  part  ot  China,  return  of  Kiaochovo  as  to  the  disposal 

there  is  an  iron  works  called  the  Hanyang  of    German   public   establishments  mad 

Steel  and  Iron  Foundry.     In  the  vicinity,  a  properties. 

little  lower  down  the  Yangtsekiang,  are  lo- 

cated  the  Ta-Yeh  iron  mine  and  the  Ping-  china  s  concessions  to  japam 

hsiang  colliery.  These  three  industries  arc  The  foregoing  examination  of  the  Chino- 
run  by  the  Han-Yeh-P*ing  Corporation,  so  Japanese  agreement  shows  that  there  is  notb* 
called  from  the  above-mentioned  localities,  ing  in  it  that  either  infringes  China's  soirer- 
In  this  company  Japanese  capitalists  have  al-  eignty,  or  interferes  with  Ae  open  door  pot 
ready  invested  a  capital  of  over  $17,500,000  icy,  or  trespasses  upon  the  rights  of  other 
and,  further,  the  Yedamitsu  Steel  Foundry  of  powers.  Instead  of  the  prindple  of  CUai't 
the  Japanese  Government  has  made  certain  integrity  being  endangered,  it  receives  a  re- 
engagements  relative  to  the  purchase  of  the  newed  emphasis  by  the  promise  of  the  restort- 
Ta-Ych  iron  ores.  It  is  with  the  view  of  tion  of  Kiaochow  and  by  China's  ▼(rfuntify 
ensuring  this  contract  and  safeguarding  the  declaration  about  the  non-alienatioa  of  Shan- 
rights  of  Japanese  capitalists  that  the  follow-  tung  and  ''the  bays,  harbors,  and  islands 
ing  engagement  was  made:  along  the  coast  ot  China."    Instead  of  the 

open  door  being  ''slammed"  by  Japan's  so- 

China  engages  to  approve  the  joint  undertake   called  machinations,  her  eiforts  have  contrib- 

ing  of  the  company  and  Japanese  capitalists,  tf  ^^^j  ^^  ^^^  opening  of  new  marts  in  Shaif 

such  an  arrangement  is  in  future  concluded,  and  ^  j  r?    T       i  -hjt  f  j  %...^ 

not  to  confiscate  or  to  nationalize  it,  or  to  permit  tung  and  Eastern  Inner  Mongolia,  and  have 
it  to  contract  any  foreign  loan  other  than  Jap-  paved  the  way  for  the  establishment  Of  ** 
anese.  international  settlement  in  Tsingtau, 

a  German  preserve. 
Another  important   declaration   made  by      Among    the    new    economic 


,  China  concerns  the  coast  of  Fukicn.  This  Japan  acquired  there  is  none  whatever  thM 
!  province  lies  opposite  Formosa.  Strategi-  tends  to  constitute  a  monopoly.  The  greater 
cally  viewed,  the  establishment  of  any  mili-  part  of  whatever  Japan  secured  by  the  a^R^ 
tary  base  by  a  foreign  power  within  a  stone's  ment  consists,  in  fact,  of  either  the  coofiniia- 
throw  of  the  Japanese  possession  would  be  as  tion  of  the  interests  she  actually  po^ewct,  or 
objectionable  to  Japan  as  it  would  be  to  the  formal  recognition  of  what  has  for  loqg 
America  to  see  such  an  establishment  on  the  been  tacitly  acknowledged  by  the  wofU* 
shores  of  Magdalena  Bay  or  on  St.  Thomas.  Some  might  imagine  that  Japan  obUiBil 
Hence  the  engagement :  valuable  concessions  for  constructing  nflroidi 

in  Shantung,  South  Manchuria  and  EaitCfl 

China  will  in  no  case  permit  a  foreign  power   Inner  Mongolia.     Nothing  of  the  kind.    It 

to  build  a  shipyard,  naval  station,  or  any  other  Js  simply  the  option  of  financing  die  railnaii 

military  establishment  on  the  coast  of  Fukien,  undertakings  that  China  has  granted.    It  ii 

nor  does  she  intend  to  build  such  an  establun-  y  ^  .  •  ^^ 

ment  with  foreign  capital.  Purely    a    precautionary    measure,    so   M 

Japan  s  interests  in  those  r^ions  will  not  It 

put  in  jeopardy  by  the  invasion  of  odfeOik 

RESTORATION  OF  KIAOCHOW  r^^^   ^^^  Japan  ha.  gained  in  ShaoM* 

The  above  declaration,  it  is  well  to  re-  and  South  Manchuria  is  considerable.    iHt 
member,  is  nothing  but  an  emphasis  in  a  more  in  the  former  it  is  the  fruit  of  victOffy 
definite  form  of  the  non-alienation  declara-  at  no  small  expenditure       men  and  — 
tion  of  Fukien,  of  April  26,  1898.  in  the  latter  it  concer     .  puf%  wpoL 

Japan  makes  on  her  part  one  significant  tion  which  wis  se       a       4e  mitk  il  tV* 


THE  NEW  CHINO-JJPJNESE  TREATIES  AND  THEIR  IMPORT  U\ 

wars  and  which,  owing  to  geographical,  po-  for  the  losses  sustained.    The  Far  East,  un- 

Htical  and  economic  reasons,  had  every  claim  fortunately,  is  counted  among  such  profitable 

to  be  consolidated.  fields  of  exploitation.    Let  us,  then,  be  pre- 

«,«-«  ^«,i^*  ^ATXTc  pared  to  protect  ourselves  lest  we  be  caught 

WHAT  CHINA  GAINS  j;^^^.^^    ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^jj^^^ 

China,  on  the  other  hand,  is  by  no  means  and  culture.    We  are  neighbors,  too,  related . 
all  the  loser.    She  has,  contrary  to  the  asser-  as  your  saying  goes  as  'lips  to  teeth*  and  it  is 
tion  of  some  critics,  a  good  quid  pro  quo  to  true  Svhen  the  lips  wither  the  teeth  go  to 
show  on  her  side.    The  prospective  recovery  decay.'    Our  destinies  are  linked  together, — 

->  of  Kiaochow  is  one.  To  have  placed  Japan  your  safety  and  mine  are  one  and  tlie  same, 
under  an  obligation  to  give  any  help  she  is  In  the  past  untold  disasters  have  befallen 
capable  of  rendering,  when  China  needs  it  in  you, — ^you  have  seen  European  encroachment 

.  resisting  foreign  aggression,  as,  for  instance,  upon  your  soil.  They  have  seized  fair  spots 
in  Shantung,  is  another.  One  more  must  be  of  your  land  and  have  mapped  out  therein 
added,  namely,  Japan's  pronouncement  that  what  they  euphemistically  call  'spheres  of  in- 

^  the  judicial  autonomy  of  China  in  South  fluence.'  Let  the  history  no  more  be  re- 
Manchuria  will  be  restored  to  her,  when  the  peated.  Kiaochow  has  just  been  wrested 
judicial  system  therein  is  thoroughly  re-  from  Germany  and  it  is  my  intention  to  re- 
formed. When  once  such  an  initial  step  is  store  it  to  you.  But  let  us  make  sure  that 
taken  it  may  lead  the  way  for  the  entire  aboli-  Kiaochow  with  all  that  it  means  will  not  be 
tion  of  cxtra-territoriality  ruling  in  China,  lost  to  you  again.  Russia  was  once  driven 
This  definite  curtailment  of  China's  sover-  out  from  South  Manchuria,  but  who  can 
eignty,  making  the  foreign  settlements  in  assure  us  that  it  is  safe  from  the  hoofs  of  the 
China  "Imperium  in  Imperio,"  is  indeed  a  Cossacks  unless  my  status  therein  be  consoli- 
hard  thorn  in  her  breast,  as  it  was  once  with  dated  and  strengthened  ?  You  are  blessed 
Japan,  so  that  China  should  welcome  any  with  vast  resources  in  land  and  hidden  treas- 
prospect  that  gives  promise  of  recovery  of  ure.  Grant  me,  then,  the  privilege  of  partid- 
complete  judicial  autonomy.  pating  in  their  development,  so  that  we  shall 

,  grow  together  in  strength,  wealth  and  power. 

JAPAN  AS  CHINA'S  FRiBND  \^^  ^j,^  ^^  ^j^  |„j  friendship  be  our 

The  fundamental  policy  of  Japan  toward  guide,  our  motto,  for  we  stand  or  fall  to- 
China,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized,  gether.  Thus  and  only  thus  can  a  lasting 
is  to  cement  the  bond  of  amity  and  friendship  peace  in  the  Far  East  be  secured." 
between  the  two  nations  and  properly  to  safe-  Would  that  China  might  take  Japan  for 
guard  thereby  their  conunon  interests.  Self-  her  best  friend !  China  has,  however,  many 
protection  and  the  protection,  so  far  as  it  is  suitors  and  is  often  at  a  loss  to  select  her  true 
within  her  right  and  privilege,  of  her  neigh-  lover.  This  fact,  coupled  with  China's  weak- 
bor  against  European  aggression,  could  not  ness,  makes  the  position  of  Japan  in  the  Far 
but  have  been  the  controlling  spirit  which  East  an  extremely  difficult  and  delicate  one, 
actuated  Japan's  recent  move.  The  urgency  and  the  correct  adjustment  of  the  Chino- 
of  taking  these  protective  measures  presses  Japanese  relation  a  hard  task.  That  Japan 
upon  one,  when  he  sees  the  world  in  its  pre&-  wants  China  for  the  Chinese  cannot  be  gain- 
Cfit  unprecedented  commotion.  Diplomatic  said.  To  impute,  as  some  critics  are  persist- 
Uuiguage  is  so  suave  and  indirect  that  its  full  ently  doing,  that  Japan  harbors  a  sinister  de- 
force is  not  easily  appreciated.  What  Japan  sign  of  ultimately  making  China  a  second 
txdd  China  in  the  recent  negotiations  might  Korea  is  simply  ridiculous.  It  is  tantamount 
be  rendered  in  plain  English  something  like  to  confessing  their  ignorance  of  the  dynamic 
this:  strength  of  China  and  putting  a  poor  esti- 

"The  colossal  struggle  we  are  witnessing  mate  on  the  intelligence  of  Japanese  states- 
in  Europe  is  bound  to  affect  us  tremendously  men.  Such  an  undertaking  is  not  only  be- 
alto.  What  will  be  the  extent  of  the  remap-  yond  the  range  of  possibility  but  would  be 
ping  of  Europe  within  its  own  confines  as  the  to  court  disaster  and  ruin  for  the  conqueror, 
remit  of  the  war?  This  no  one  can  at  pre»-  While  Japan  wants  China  for  the  Chinese 
cnt  tdl.  It  is,  however,  beyond  doubt  that  she,  however,  wants  her  to  be  a  self-reliant, 
European  powers  will  move  after  the  war  strong  neighbor  state,  not  a  moribund  one 
widi  redoubled  energy  toward  the  line  of  powerless  to  resist  the  pressure  and  exactions 
^  lost  resistance  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  of  European  Powers.  For  upon  this  condi- 
L  cidier  for  furdu  *  gain  by  the  victors  or  to  tion  depends  Japan's  own  welfare. 
L   immp  themtdves  on  the  part  of  the  defeated      Beside  commerdal  interests,  Japan  has  in 


ll„ 
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China  most  vital  political  interest,  for  the  ceptance  by  China  depends  altogether  upon 
shaping  of  events  in  the  latter  might  not  only  the  value  she  places  upon  Japanese  frioid- 
undermine  Japan's  position  on  the  Asiatic  ship  and  ability. 

mainland,  won  at    an  enormous  sacrifice  of       Once  China  sees  the  point,  we  can  see  no 
blood  and  treasure,  but  might  endanger  even  reason   why   she   should    refuse    to   employ 
her  national  existence.     For  self-protection,  more  Japanese  advisors  and  employees.    Out 
therefore,  Japan  cannot  remain  idle  while  of  3938  foreign  employees  in  China  there  arc 
China's    weakness    constitutes     a    constant  at  present  245  Japanese,  while  the  remainder 
source  of  trouble  in  the  Far  East  and  while  is  made  up  of  1105  English,   1003  French, 
China  helplessly  strips  herself  of  valuable  ter-  533  Germans,  463  Russians,  1 74  Americans 
ritory  and  rights  at  the  bidding  of  European  and  others.     Nor  is  there  any  reason  why 
Powers.     "The  ultimate  aim  of  our  China  China  would   not  heed  the   advice  of  her 
policy,"  says  Count  Okuma,.  *'has  been  no  friend   which    aims   for   efficiency   and   uni- 
other  than  to  awaken  her  from  this  morbid  formity  of  arms  and  ammunition,  cspedally 
torpor  in  order  to  insure  her  future  pros-  if  the  condition  in  China  with  regard  to  theie 
perity  and  avoid  conflict  with  the  European  weapons  is  such  as  to  warrant  the  story  told 
nations."     Over  and  over  the  warning  has  by  Mr.  Samuel  Blythe  in  the  Saturday  Evem- 
been  given;  time  and  again  it  has  been  left  inff  Post  of  July   17,  that  "there  Mfcre  no 
unheeded.    Nay,  even  the  grave  disasters  that  fuses  for  the  artillery  shells  and  the  soldicrt 
repeatedly    overtook    China    have    not    sue-  were   armed    with   ten   different    maket  id 
ceeded  in  awakening  her  from  lethargy.    The  rifles."   *  Still  less  is  it  easy  to  comprebenJ 
sad    and    humiliating    spectacles    that    meet  why  Japan  is  not  entitled  to  enjoy  in  China 
one  at  every  turn,  at  the  Legation  Quarter  of  the  same  privilege  of  religious  propagandiflB 
Peking  where  foreign  troops  are  quartered,  and  of  holding  land  and  property  for  the  pw» 
at  the  foreign  settlements  wherein  China's  pose  of  education  and  charityi  which  Wcrt- 
sovereignty  is  overridden  and  are  established  ern  nations  have  been  enjoying  lor 
"Republics  within  the  Republic," — ^these  also  Manifestly,  it  is  now  incumbent  upon  J 
have  failed  to  impress  upon  China  and  make  to  take  every  possible  ttcp  to  win  the  fuB 
her  bestir  herself.    President  Yuan  Shih  Kai  confidence  of  China,  and  to  convince  her  id 
has  himself  confessed  that  "as  soon  as  the  Japan's  sincerity  in  working  for  the  good  d 
trouble  was  over,  we  indulged  in  all  kinds  of  China  as  well  as  for  her  own. 
pleasure,  forgetting  all  the  former  humilia-       Among  American  critics  Profe«or  Jcnb 
tions."     Unpleasant  task  as  it  is  to  narrate  has  rightly  gauged  Japan's  position  when  hi 
this  sad  story,  it  must  be  done  to  clarify  the  says,  "it  is  hoped  that  the  inspiration  back  of 
situation.     In  short,  in  spite  of  the  wonder-  these  demands  is  Japan's  eager  desire  to  ds 
ful  stride  China  has  made  within  recent  years  everything  possible  to  help  the  Chinese  IS 
in  various  domains  of  civilization,  she  still  develop  themselves,  a  help  which  Japan  ii 
lacks    self-reliance,    foresight,    preparedness,  fully  capable  of  rendering."     In  the  renihl 
Under  the  circumstances,  the  utmost  Japan  of   the   recent  Chino- Japanese  negodatiofl^ 
can  do  is  to  adopt  every  legitimate  means  to  there  is  nothing  to  which  the  American  pes* 
safeguard  her  interest  and  forestall  European  pie  should  justly  object.     Their  rights  aiii 
encroachments  upon   her  neighbor.     More-  interests  in  China  are  not  in  the  least  invaM 
over,  friendship  engages  Japan  to  profler  to  or  abbreviated.    The  principle  of  China's  9^ 
China  suggestions  for  her  betterment.    This  tegrity  is  re-enforced.     The  open  door  l^ 
must  have  been  the  inspiration  back  of  the  mains  open,  and  the  increased  internal  dcfd* 
proposals  made  by  Japan  as  to  the  employ-  opmcnt  of  China  which  is  to  be  expected  iril 
ment    of    Japanese    political,    military,    and  only  tend  toward  the  expansion  of  AmericM 
financial  advisors  and  the  supply  of  arms  and  trade.      America   surely   entertains   noduiV 
ammunition.    They  are,  however,  entirely  dif-  but  the  most  cordial,  friendly  feeling  towsfd 
ferent  in  character,  as  Baron  Kato  explained  China   and    Japan.      To   see   these  AdtfOC 
in  his  instructions  to  the  Japanese  Minister  neighbors  estranged,  their  relation  marred  If 
at    Peking,    from    the   demands    that   were  suspicion  and  calumny,  would  certainly  be  ii 
pressed  and  accepted.    The  former  class  be-  from  America's  wish.     Her  large  hcaut  sai 
longs  to  friendly  proffers,  and  it  was  but  just  best  interests  would  rather  dictate  the  V^Htf 
that  they  were  expunged  from  the  ultimatum  of  cooperation  and  mutual  help  amoQg  Al 
and   left  for  future  discussion.     Their  ac-  three  nations  bordering       die  Pacific. 


READING  ARTICLES  OF  THE 

MONTH 


PHE  VITAL  PROBLEM  OF  NATIONAL 

DEFENSE 

MNCE  it  has  been  definitely  announced  In  concluding  an  article  on  "Reasonable 
J  that  the  national  administration  is  seri-  Preparation"  in  the  Independent  for  August 
isly  considering  plans  for  greatly  strength-  16,  Secretary  Garrison  speaks  with  commen- 
ling  both  army  and  navy,  the  expressed  dation  of  the  student  camps  of  military  in- 
ews  on  this  subject  of  members  of  the  Cabi-  struction  that  are  maintained  every  summer. 
!tf  and  particularly  of  the  heads  of  the  On  the  assumption  that  a  trained  force  of 
^ar  and  Navy  Departments,  have  unusual  from  400,000  to  500,000  citizen  soldiers,  in 
gnificance  at  this  time.  The  opinions  of  addition  to  our  permanent  regular  and  militia 
icretary  Garrison,  of  the  War  Department,  organizations,  will  be  required  as  a  guar- 
Kve  beoi  widely  published,  especially  in  the  antee  against  possible  invasion,  military  in- 
tges  of  the  New  York  Sun.  struction  must  be  imparted  to  a  relatively 
Secretary  Garrison  argues  pointedly  that  small  number  of  our  young  men  in  order  that 
itil  self-defense  is  held  to  be  wrong  in  law  such  a  force  may  be  properly  officered. 
•  morals  we  must  hold  that  national  defense  Secretary  Daniels,  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
not  only  right,  but  imperative.  Precau-  ment,  also  writing  for  the  Sun,  adls  atten- 
»,  or  prepariation,  against  what  may  be  ex-  tion  to  the  fact  that,  for  the  first  time  in 
5Cted  is  never  to  be  counted  as  lost,  nor  many  years,  die  Gaieral  Board  of  the  Navy, 
11  nations,  any  more  than  individuals,  jus-  of  whidi  Admiral  Dewey  is  chairman,  has 
ff  themselves  for  failing  to  take  proper  remained  in  Washington  during  the  entire 
trediought  by  trusting  to  chance.  summer  instead  of  going  to  Newport,  where 
Secretary  Garrison  maintains  th^t  those  it  usudly  holds  its  summer  sessions.  This 
ho  object  to  military  precaution  do  so,  not  year  the  Board  has  held  daily  sessions,  even 
xanise  they  have  any  logical  basis  for  such  in  the  summer  months,  making  a  careful 
ijection,  but  rather  on  account  of  a  cer-  study  to  determine  what  has  been  learned 
in  distrust  that  possesses  them  with  respect  from  the  great  war  that  may  be  applied  in 
die  use  of  military  power.  If  the  Ameri-  the  increase  of  the  United  States  Navy  which 
II  people  are  failing  to  follow  reason  and  will  be  recommended  by  the  President  to 
tike  military  precaution  because  of  a  latent  Congress. 

ar  Aat  such  precaution  might  be  misused.  Secretary  Daniels  cannot,  of  course,  make 
xretary  Garrison  feels  that  as  a  nation  we  ^ny  public  statement  as  to  die  program  to 
nrc  much  to  answer  for.  Those  who  in-  j^  presented,  but  he  comments  briefly  on  the 
ilge  siidi  fears  seem  not  to  have  considered  ^hree  matters  to  which  naval  experts  are  giv- 
m  danger  that  other  nations  may  misuse  jng  ^ost  of  their  attention:  (1)  It  is  gen- 
dr  strength  against  us.  Our  duty  in  the  orally  agreed  that  in  the  new  ships  speed  will 
nemises  is  to  follow  reason  rather  than  j^  sacrificed  to  no  other  consideradon.  (2) 
«r,  to  look  the  facts  squarely  in  the  face,  ^s  to  submarines,  the  last  Congress  author- 
id  adopt  such  measures  as  are  demanded  j^^j  ^^  construction  of  twenty-six,  three  of 
f  ordinary  prudence.  In  short,  the  Secre-  which  will  be  the  first  submersibles  in  the 
ay.  sums  up  his  view  of  the  situation  in  his  world  designed  to  accompany  the  batde  fleet 
lodading  paragraph :  on  the  hi^  seas.  One  of  these,  the  Schley, 
That  tliit  duty  of  guarding,  protccdng  and  de-  now  buflding,  is  believed  to  be  die  largest 
■iiBg  b  of  the  venr  etsence  of  government  is  submarine  ever  contracted  for  by  any  govem- 

"^^i"^  •^w  rrt?rw^T,iSf5n^^^  m«t.    Our  government  has  not  heretofore 

■I  Mople  It  whether  they  purpose  rulnlling  this  ....                 «         •        i.  ^           t. 

^  arafglftt^  ;»  built  its  own  submarines,  but  now  has  one  in 

■  SM 
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course  of  construction  at  the  Portsmouth  orders  for  as  many  aeroplanes  and  hydro- 
navy  yard.  Mr.  Edison  has  received  the  gov-  planes  as  can  be  purchased  in  America,  an 
ernment's  order  for  batteries  to  go  into  sub-  aviation  station  and  school  having  been  cs- 
marines.      (3)    Our  government   is  placing  tabiished  at  Pensacola,  Florida. 


COLONEL  ROOSEVELT  ON  PRE- 

PAREDNESS 

THE  views  of  ex-President  Roosevelt  on  are  nearly  impotent  in  military  matters,  and 
"Peace  Insurance  by  Preparedness  by  remedying  this  impotence.  Second,  we 
Against  War^'  are  set  forth  with  character-  must  seriously  and  in  good  faith  and  once  for 
istic  directness  in  the  August  number  of  the  all  abandon  the  wicked  and  foolish  habit  of 
Metropolitan  magazine.  It  was  to  be  ex-  treating  words  as  all-sufficient  of  themsdvei 
pcctcd  that  Colonel  Roosevelt's  well-known  and  as  wholly  irrelevant  to  deeds ;  and  at  aa 
antipathy  to  peacc-at-any-price  advocates  incident  thereto  we  must  from  now  on  refuse 
would  find  expression  in  anything  that  he  to  make  treaties  which  cannot  be,  and  whidl 
might  write  on  this  subject.  Not  only  does  will  not  be,  lived  up  to  in  time  of  strain.^ 
he  feel  it  his  duty  to  call  upon  his  fellow  By  way  of  showing  what  a  figure  thtt 
countrymen  to  arm  the  nation  as  a  measure  country  would  cut  if  overtaken  by  war  in  iti 
of  protection  against  war,  but  he  protests  usual  condition  of  unpreparedncss.  Colonel 
most  vigorously  against  the  arbitration  Roosevelt  harks  back  to  the  War  of  1812| 
treaties  negotiated  under  Mr.  Bryan's  lead-  with  which  episode  in  our  national  history  he 
ership,  and  against  what  he  calls  "the  policy  is  especially  familiar  through  extended  le- 
of  poltroonery"  and  the  policy  ''of  recklessly  search,  and  reminds  us  how  in  1814  a  small 
making  promises  which  neither  can  nor  ought  British  army  landed  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  de* 
to  be  kept.''  So  far  as  the  international  peace  feated  twice  its  number  of  "free-bom  AbmO' 
movement  is  concerned  Colonel  Roosevelt  ican  citizens,"  and  then  burned  the  public 
declares  that  "even  the  proposal  for  a  world  buildings  at  Washington, 
peace  of  righteousness,  based  on  force  being  Colonel  Roosevelt  gives  it  as  his  opinion 
put  back  of  righteousness,  is  inopportune  at  that  had  Washington,  or  men  who  carried- 
this  time."  out  Washington's  policy,  been  in  chaii{t  ^ 

Colonel  Roosevelt  further  points  out  that  our  government  during  die  first  fifteen  jcais 
the  arbitration  treaties  in  question  were  in  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  would  haitl 
principle  repudiated  by  the  very  President  probabjy  'been  no  war  with  Great  Britain  in 
who  had  negotiated  them  as  soon  as  Mr.  1812,  or  if  there  had  been  we  would  bafS 
Bryan  asked  that  the  principle  be  concretely  been  successful.  But  it  was  Thomas  JeflEei^ 
applied  in  the  case  of  the  Lusitania.  son,   the  opponent  of  Washington's  ideahb 

who  gave  the  tone  to  our  governmental  pot 

When   we    are   prepared   to  make   our  words  icies  during  that  time.     He  and  his  followciS 
good  and  have  shown  that  we  make  no  promises  declined  to  prepare  a  regular  army  and  »• 
which  we  are  not  both  ready  and  willing  to  back   x,,^^j  ^^  ..«k..;iJ  «  «-..«• 
up  by  our  deeds,  then,  and  not  until  then,  we  shall   *"*'«'  *°  »py>m\i  a  navy. 
be  able  with  dignity  and   eflPect  to  move  for  the       _,  ^  .        .    i        .  ^ 

establishment  of  a  world  agreement  to  secure  the  „  T'^?  very  Congress  that  dedared  war  oo  Gml 
peace  of  justice.  Such  agreement  must  explicitly  »"«»».«  dechned  to  increase  our  Navy.  Yet  if  « 
state  that  certain  national  rights  are  never  to  be  ™S""?.«  ^«  ***^  *1?4  »"  «®?.f°*  "•V  ^  ^^"^ 
arbitrated,  because  the  nations  are  to  be  protected  battleships  or  an  effiaent  mobile  regular  am  if 
in  their  exercise;  that  other  matters  shall  be  arbi-  ^^^5"^>'  thousand  men  the  war  would  not  fan 
trated;  and  that  the  power  of  all  the  nations  ta*^^"  Pl ace  at  all.  or  else  it  would  have  eodH  h 
shall   be  used  to  prevent  wrong  being  done  by  ^".P'^^j  and  sweeping  victory  the  suramer  it  irti 

one  nation  at  the  expense  of  another.  To  put  ^.^*^"^;,  ^^  ^^"»^\^  ^TrK'^'''  ^  ^  ^T?f? 
peace  above  righteousness  is  wicked.  To  chatter  ^tizenry  of  whom  Mr.  Wilson  speaka  and  ikt 
about  it.  without  making  ready  to  put  strength  voluntary  efforts  of  tbe  million  men  who  spna| 
behind  it,  is  silly.  ^  J         ^  ^      to  arms  between  dawn  and  sunset."  dewrihcd  « 

Mr.    Bryan's   oratory.     We   trusted    to   the  fci^ 
c  L/.i.f  wi-f.        frigates   prepared   by  the   men  of   WaahiiMarfl 

^>o  much  for  the  future.  But  for  the  im-  school  before  the  Jeffersonians  came  lo  ^mmt, 
mediate  present  Colonel  Roosevelt  believes  These  frigates  did  their  duty  well,  and  hoi  kt 
that  America  has  a  two-fold  duty  to  per-  ?*«™  '*.'■  Po«*ble  diat  our  mmtiy  woold  feiw 
fonn:  "First,  we  must  prepare  ourselves  ''J^^'f^ZrV^  A'  %^S^£Zi 
against  disaster  by  facing  the  fact  that  we  cruisers  could  produce  only  a  nml 
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mjitcrtal  effect  upon  the  "war.  On  laod  for  two  the  same  basis  should  have  an  army  of  700,- 
years  we  were  unable  to  do  anything  effective  at  qqq^  ^^^  [^  Colonel  Roosevelt's  opinion,  if 
all      When  the  war  had  begun    it  ^"^oo  late  to     j^     ^^  ^^       ^  ^^^  ^^^^j  j^^.^  33 

make  efficient  preparations;  and  in  any  event  we  ^"  .  i     n  i    •        .       -^  u 

did  not  try.  We  raised  a  body  of  over  a  hun-  Switzerland  acted,  Belgian  territory  would 
dred  thousand  militiamen  under  the  volunteer  now  be  in  Belgian  hands.  But  the  actual  Bci- 
s>'stem-      These    militiamen    were    gathered    in   gj^^  army  was  only  about  one-sixth  the  size 

camps  where  they  sickened  of  y*^"'  ^j^^'J?;  of  the  Swiss,  and  while  it  fought  valianty,  the 

but  we  were  never  able  to  get  them  agamtt  the  .               *            i  ^    ^           T       c  „.v««tu^^ 

foe  in  any  numbers  except  on  one  or  two  occa-  heroism  came  too  late  to  avail.     Switzerland 

lions,  such  as  at  Bladensbarg.     Mind  you,  they  because  of  her  preparedness  remains  at  peace 

were    naturally    good    enough    men.     The    indi-  to-day,  while  Belgium  has  bccn  subjugated. 

Tiduals  who  ran  at  Bla<*^|;»^"Jf^^^«^^«-  *^^e  sons  ^j       j  r^^^^^j^  p^y^  his  respects  to  those 

of  the  men  of  Yorktown,  the  fathers  or  the  men  i  «:     o               t>     -.           r 

of  Gettysburg.    What  they  needed  was  prepara-  statesmen  represented  by  benator  Burton,  ot 

tion.  Ohio,    who    have   consistently   opposed    the 

.....         .         r^'  '\  \\T  u  J   upbuilding  of  the  navy  and  the  fortification 

At  the  beginning  of  our  Cml  War  we  had  ^^  ^^^  p^^^^^  ^^^     ^^^^  admitting  that 

a  similar  experience.  In  1861  says  Colonel  „^^^i,ers  of  Congress  who  have  followed  such 
Roosevelt,  both  of  the  contending  armies  at  j^^j^^^ip  may  have  the  best  of  intentions, 
Bull  Run  could  have  been  beaten  at  case  by  (,^,^^^j  r^^^^j^  insists  that  their  action 
a  European  army  of  regular  half  the  siM  of  ^  nevertheless,  represented  an  unworthy 
either.  Two  yeare  later  there  was  not  an  j^^^^^^^^^^  of  n^tion^j  j^t^. 
army  in  Europe  which  could  have  contended  p^^^  ^^^  ^^  interesting  passage  in 
on  equal  terms  with  either  of  the  armies  that  ^j^^^j  R^^yeit»s  ^j^  is  his  discussion 
fought  at  Gettysburg.  ^^  ^j^^  Philippine  question.     Since  we  haw 

As  a  great  living  example  of  unprepared-  ^^^^^  j^e  Filipinos  independence  in  terms 
B«8,  of  pacifism,  of  the  peaoe^at-any^nce  j^j^^j^od  to  be  independence  in  the  inmie- 
spirit.  Colonel  Roosevelt  cit«  China,  where  ^.^^^   ^^  ^.^^^  ^^^  government  of  the 

die  English,  the  French  the  Ru^an,  and  the  Archipelago  in  recent  years  has  been  weak 
Japanese  control  one-half  «*  the  territoiy,  ^  vadlUting.  and  on  the  further  gimmd 
«Kl  the  government  B  even  threatened  with  ^^  ^^  ^^j^^j^^  ^,;  ^^^iency  makes 
the  loss  of  control  of  die  other  half.  ,    ^^  j^  f^^^  ^^  f^^^^jy  ^  j^^^  ^^ 

If  our  people  really  believed  what  the  pacifists  selves,  Colonel  Roosevelt  advocates  our  leav- 
and  the  German-fearing  politicians  advocate,  if  j^g  the   Philippines  at  once,   thus   releasing^ 

tliey  really  ^«"«*7"".^*>«^« '^^^/jj'^  *?f  ourselves  from  any  obligation  to  defend  them 
reallv  had  sunk  to  the  Chinese  level, — ironi  whidi    .  .  .    -'       ^ 

dw  best  and  bravest  and  most  honorable  China-  *rom  Other  nations. 

men  are  now  striving  to  lift  their  people, — thea  For  the  adequate  protection  of  Alaska, 
k  would  be  utterly  hopeless  to  help  the  United  Hawaii,  our  own  ooast^  and  the  Panama 
States.  In  such  case,  the  best  Aing  that  could  ^^j  ^^  primary  need  is  for  a  first-class 
befall  It  would  be  to  have  the  Germans,  or  the  \        ,  ■;  .        /       .  ^     i      j   x     ^-z: 

JapaBcse,  or  some  other  people  that  still  leuins  navy,  m  addition  to  adequate  land  fortihca- 
rirility,  come  over  here  to  rule  and  oppress  a  tions.  *  If  we  have  to  interfere  in  Mexico 
nation  of  feeble  pacifists,  unfit  to  be  anything  but  ^laoHi  action  would  mean  only  a  measure  of 
hew«^of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  their  self-defense   and  should  be  undertaken  only 

by  the  regular  army  as  a  work  of  police  and 

Contrasting  the  situations  at  the  present  pacification.  Our  regular  army,  therefore, 
moment  of  Belgium  and  Switzerland,  should  consist  of  200,000  men,  giving  a 
Colonel  Roosevelt  reminds  us  that  before  the  mobile  army  of  150,000.  There  would  be 
war  broke  out  Belgium,  in  many  respects,  no  need  of  volunteers  to  police  Mexico, 
stood  strikingly  near  to  the  position  occupied  Besides  a  first-class  navy  and  a  regular 
by  the  United  States  to-day.  Belgium  was  an  army  of  200,000  men,  we  should  have  a 
absolutely  peaceful  and  prosperous  country  system  of  universal  military  service,  perhaps 
with  a  great  industrial  population.  No  ade-  on  the  Swiss  model.  Since  all  dtizens  of 
quate  military  preparation  had  been  attempt-  this  republic  benefit  by  its  existence,  none  of 
ed  because  it  was  thought  by  those  who  them  should  be  permitted  to  shirk  the  per- 
determined  her  policy  that  she  would  never  formancc  of  duty  necessary  to  the  republic's 
be  attacked  so  long  as  she  remained  peaceful  welfare  or  life.  "We  should  not  permit 
and  committed  no  aggression.  brave   men   voluntarily   to  lay   down   their 

Switzerland,   on   the  other  hand,   also   a  lives  in  order  that  weak,  timid,  or  foolish  men 
peaceful  country,  had  made  full  preparation,  may  live  in  peace  and  comfort     But  until 
baring  a  highly  efficient  army  of  400,000  there   is   imiversal   military  service   that   is 
L      men.    According  to  population,  Belgium  on  what  brave  and  patriotic  men  must  do." 
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Roosevelt,  and  52  delegates  were  seated  for 
•  Taft   than   no  honest  tribunal  could   have 
denied  RoosevelL" 

As  for  himself,  Senator  Borah  declared 
that  he  was  still  a  Republican  as  he  under- 
stood Republican,  and  that  he  was  a  progres- 
sive, but  that  he  wished  to  fight  inside  Re- 
publican lines.  Thus  Mr.  Connolly  rightly 
characterizes  Mr,  Borah  as  progressive, — but 
not  Progressive. 

Former  S«\ator  Burton,  of  Ohio 

Another  Republican  who  is  looked  upon 
as  a  Presidential  possibility  from  Collier's 
standpoint  is  former  Senator  Theodore  E. 
Burton,  of  Ohio,  who,  on  his  rerircment  from 
the  Senate  on  the  fourth  of  last  March,  had 
completed  nineteen  years  of  almost  conrinu- 
ous  service  in  the  national  Congress.  More- 
over, those  who  read  Mr.  Fred  C  Kelly's  in- 
teresting sketch  of  Senator  Burton's  career  in r  „■-■     r_„ 

_    ...     ,     ,         ,  ^.        .11  .1  I    "om    Collur^t    Cover. 

Colliers  for  August  21  will  quite  easily  and 

naturally  arrive  at  the  ronclusion  that  those  bora.  He  made  the  scienrific  improvement 
nineteen  years  were  not  years  of  reckless  joy  ^f  ^yers  and  harbors  his  life  study,  and  soon 
in  the  mundane  sense  of  the  word,  for  Mr.  rose  to  a  position  of  real  leadership.  Mr. 
Kelly  shows  beyond  peradvcnture  that  of  Kelly  points  out  also  that  Burton  was  one  of 
all  men  in  American  public  life  Mr.  Burton  the  firet  congressmen  to  declare  himself  a. 
is  entitled  to  be  designated  as  a  scholar  and  i^jslator  working  for  the  United  States  and 
a  tireless  worker.  not  alone  for  the  district  that  elected  him. 

A   graduate  of   Obcrlin   Cdlege   in   the 
class  of  1872,  Burton  gave  two  years  to  prep-      8ev«a[  nniM  he  turned  down  propoKd  nyer 
,1  .         *..  (.1        "^lor  harbor  iroprovementt  right  in  hii  own  diatnct, 

aration  for  becoming  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  _,^p  y,i,ta  ,  majoriiy  of  th«  committee  would 
but  at  the  end  OI  that  time  decided  that  have  favored  ihem,— simply  because  he  believed 
while  he  could  probably  i^reach  reasonably  that,  cooiidered  broadly,— that  is,  from  the  point 
good  sermons  he  would  never  make  a  sue-  ?'  "'"TT  "* .""  w»«>l ««""."" ry,  rather  than  of  the 
^      r   I  J    ■        !_■  T     ■  immediate   localily, — the   unproveroent  would   not 

cessful    pastor,    and   in   this   conclusion   most   i,^  ,  „i^  eipenditure  of  money, 
of  his  associates  in  later  life  would  probably       Not  alone  in  the  matter  of  waterway  improve- 
concur.      Having  given  up  the  ministry  as  a  ments   has   Theodore   Burton    been    a    leader   in 
life  work.  Burton  went  to  Chicago  to  study   Congrew  in  oppo.jtion  to  waMefulnew  in  public 

W^i        cc         c  T  "-r         tiiL         expendilure*.    He  ha»  conducted  one  or  two  note- 

in  the  office  of  Lyman  Trumbull,  where  „^ti,y  fiUbu.ter.  in  ihc  Senate  against  flagrant 
William  J.  Bryan  studied  in  later  years,  re-  extravagance  in  public-building  bills.  Early  in 
turned  to  Ohio,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  his  Congressional  career  he  made  a  fight  against 
began    practise    in    Cleveland.       During    his   the  Hmise  leaders  in  oppoiition  to  vari<«is  item. 

«,  .  ,  ,  in  the  Indian  appropriation  bill  that  carried  with 

^?Lr"  ,  ,*  "^"'"g^  amounted  to  about  ^.m  vast  waitifulne.s.  He  has  become  more  or 
$3000,  and  he  continued  to  make  money  as  less  of  a  specialist  in  fighting  all  manner  of 
long  as  he  remained  in  practise.  He  became  errors  and  abuses  in  appropriation!.  And  his 
a  member  of  the  Cleveland  City  Council  in  ^^htt  have  been  extremely  advantageous  to  the 
1886  along  with  Myron  T.  Herrick,  later  ^^P-y-S  P"""^ 

Governor  of  Ohio  and  Ambassador  to  After  he  went  from  the  House  to  the  Sen- 
France.  In  1888  Burton  was  elected  to  his  ate,  Burton  continued  to  make  a  specialty 
first  term  in  Congress  from  the  old  Twenty-  of  public  expenditures  and  to  conduct  fili- 
first  District.  Two  yeara  later  he  was  de-  busters  against  measures  that  seemed  to  him 
feated  for  Congress  by  a  Democrat,  Tom  L,  extravagant.  On  one  of  these  occasions  he 
Johnson,  whom  Burton  defeated  twice  in  the  spoke  almost  continuously  for  twenty  hours, 
race  for  the  same  congressional  seat, — the  last  Although  nearly  sixty-four  years  of  age,  Mr. 
time  in  1894.  Burton  is  described  as  wonderfully  preserved 

For  ten  years  Burton  served  as  chairman  and  his  good  physical  condiuon  is  ascribed 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Har-  to  his  simple  manner  of  living. 
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HOW  THE  BELGIANS  ARE  FED 

SINCE    the   seventh    day    of    November,  vember  7  four  hundred  thousand  meals  a  day 
1914,  the  largest  commissary  work  of  ^^^  •»e*"8  i«"ed  in  Brussels  "lone,  at  *«  pnee 
.  .  .   '    ,         i_      ji   J  ^  II     1.     ^L     or  a  penny  a  meal,  and  by  the  twenty-second  the 

history  has  been  handled  successfuUy  by  the  d,ny  number  was  half  as  much  again.    Almost 

Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium.  An  ar-  at  once  was  created  the  perfect  organization  that 
tide  issued  as  a  supplement  to  the  Hew  Re-  we  see  now  operating  in  America,  England,  Hol- 
public  (New  York)  of  July  31,  written  by  '•"*•  "»«•  Belgium. 

Mabel  Hyde  Kittredge  and  entitled  "Taking  ^he  part  Spain  has  taken  in  the  work  of 
Care  of  Belgjum,  describes  graphically  the  ^^  distribution  of  food  is  not  generally 
methods  employed  in  distributing  food  and  ^^^^  -^  ^^  country.    The  Spanish  Mio- 

closing  to  seven  milbon  people.  -^^  Yos  worked  with  the  American  Min- 

The  editors  of  the  2^«<;iJ*M/«^.caU  at-  j^^^^.^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ,,^  ^^j^^^  y^  ^ 

tcntion  to  the  clean  and  direct  spim  which  ^i^^  Comite  National  de  Secours  d'Ali- 
has  characterized  the  work  of  this  Commis-  mentation.  Every  country  of  the  world  has 
sion,  under  the  leadership  of  such  men  as  gent  aid,  but  the  Comite  National  has  un- 

S^'-  P™";  ,  ^'"°°°  ®**'^  *"°  ^^'  dertaken  the  labor  of  the  actual  distribution 
Brand  Whitlock:  of  the  suppUes. 

It   is   not   good-will   which   distinguishes   this  _            ....          ... 

Commission.  There  has  been  plenty  of  that  all  Eveiy  ship  bearing  relief-«ommission  cargoes, 
through  history.  It  is  the  fact  that  sdentific  «»  well  as  every  freight  car,  wrries  a  Urge 
organization  has  been  made  the  servant  of  good-  «?«««•«  »'  ''^t«  «',«?^  !»*•"■«!.  *«,''«!;r?  ^^ 
will.  The  significance  of  that  is  like  a  kindly  Co«n«nission  for  Relief  m  Belgium.  There  are 
light  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe.  We  have  ^^'^  140  and  ISO  of  these  ships.  These  are 
a^ired  the  organization  of  war,  iu  supreme  allowed  by  the  British,  French,  and  German  ad- 
technical  efficiency.  Here  is  an  organization  ere-  ""rata."  »»*«  con^"^  »  Rotterdam  from  various 
ated  out  of  nothing  over  night  by  democrats,  and  P"""  .«•»  ^  U"*'"*  «*«*«•.  ••  '^e"  "  "••"•^ 
its  efficiency  yields  no  point  to  the  best  disciplined  '"HRf"**'  .,,  ^  i.  ^  ••,  .-r 
institutions  of  the  world.  The  larger  message  ..T''«  •"',''••  »'  .•"*•*  **u^?^J""S!i  !5i''** 
of  the  Belgian  Relief  Commission  is  that  democ-  »^P«  «t  Falmouth  is  telegraphed  to  die  Rotterdam 
rades  have  within  them  resources  of  ability  which  »*««  »*  *«  Commission,  and  when  the  ship 
in  our  despondency  we  have  attributed  to  autoc-  [*»•*«*  Dover  she  takes  on  a  pilot  who  conducn 
rades  alone.  There  is  hope  for  freedom  when  ^er  safely  to  Flushing  and  thence  to  Rotterdam, 
such  capadQr  is  at  its  duposaL  At  the  frontier  the  Duidi  seal  is  rwnoved  and  a 

seal   of  the  Commission   for  Relief  m   Belgium  •- 

While  the  full  history  of  the  relief  work  ^^^^^^^.'^  Zfen"g"&1. 'a'n^^^TloaL'l 

cannot   be  written,   the   author  notes,   until  elevators  arc  sent  aloDg  cither  aide  the  moment 

after  the  war  is  over  because  the  workers  are  she  has  dropped  anchor  in  the  lower  port.    Out- 

too  busy  at  present  to  write  down  the  story  «;<*«  of  these  floating  elevators  are  three  hundred 

of  their  work,  there  is  much  that  can  be  told  |i.fXaror''f;^r«u(FT  brcana?:;  Telr'SeSiiS: 

that  IS  ot  deep  interest.  ^    ^  tions  in  Belgium.    An  accurate  account  is  kept  of 

The    Belgian    Relief    Commission    feeds  each  barge,  or  car, — a  few  freight  cars  are  used 

seven  million  people  with  foodstuffs  drawn  «?  ^^^  "l?«™  part.--as  it  passes  the  various  sta- 

^-^^^   /^ll.i^4.:r%^   ^^^*-^^^   t^^^  «.k...^  4.^  «:»k«.  tions.    The  speed  with  which  this  work  is  done  • 

from  collection  centers  from  three  to  eight  .,  ^^ead  of  all  records.    A  nine-thousand-ton  ship 

thousand  miles  distant  from  the  point  of  dis-  loaded  with  wheat  can  be  emptied  in  thirty-six 
tribution.  This  work  has  enlisted  over  a  hours  on  three  hundred  barges,  which  are  imme- 
hundred  thousand  volunteer  laborers,  includ-  5«V«'3^  ^^wed  by  tugs  through  the  canals  into 
:««*  rr.a««<r  «kl-.  .«%AM  r^l  «.k-  ^.^^-^.'^i  ...^«i  J .  Belgium.  The  Dutch  Government  furnishes  all 
ing  many  able  men  of  the  financial  world;  facilities  for  unloading  these  ships.  Holland  even 
hve  governments  are  concerned  m  the  matter  at  one  time  loaned  the  Commission  ten  thousand 
and  nearly  every  country  has  made  some  con-  tons  of  food,  when  the  immediate  need  of  food 
tribution  to  the  work  ^^'   imminent   and   it  could   not   be  sent  from 

On   October  26,   Brand   Whitlock,   the  -*"•""  *"  *™*- 
Americ«i  Minister  to  Belpum.  "ported  that      ^he  difficulties  of  carrying  on  this  work 
n«riy  seven  millions  of  .the  inhabitants  of  ^„  multiplied  by  the  abkna  of  telephone 

?v  te„T  A?r ""  ?  m"  **»  and  "^l«g"Ph  communications  and  by  the 
\Y  obtained.     At  the  same  tune  Mr.  Her-  ,^^  that  aU  railroad  routes  are  held  by  the 

^-  „  ii?T"v!?'i''"***^^*'-'''^^"!?  °»Utanr  forces.  Therefore  the  canals  are 
King  Albert  asked  America  to  assist  m  feed-  .^e  only  means  of  distributing  the  food  sup- 
ing  his  starving  people.  pU^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ,^  y^^ 

On  November  1  the  first  consignment  of  food  <""  destroyed  for  reasons  of  war.     The  main 
from  America  arrived  in  Rotterdam,  and  by  No-  food  depot  at  Rotterdam  ships  stores  to  one 
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hundred    and    twenty    principal   warehouses      Work  in  the  kitchens  begins  at  2  a.  m.,  and  at 

where  it  is  reshipped  into  32,000  communal  ^^\  *»"'  *«  «*""^«f "  '"8^*  ****  ^'?  "°^*'  ^\ 
^^^  boilers,  which  are  niled  with  water  by  means  of 

^^  a  hose.     Two  sets  of  cooks  and  canrers  arrive 

_,  ,     .       ,      ,    t  ,    .      «^  t*»i>  same  early  hour.    Every  receipt  for  soup 

The  main  purchasing  fund,  the  greatest  and  the  has  been  carefully  worked  out  by  the  best  trained 
sacredest  of  all  the  donations,  comes  from  the  dietitian;  even  the  best  way  to  peel  potatoes  was 
Belgians  themselves.  Into  this  treasury  has  been  studied  scientifically.  There  is  a  head  cook  who 
put  all  that  the  enveloped  Belgian  race  could  directs  and  distributes  foodstuffs  to  the  soup- 
gather  of  the  remnants  of  their  shattered  for-  makers.  These  soupmakers  are  the  best  chefs 
tunes.  It  registers  their  struggle  for  survival,  from  the  hotels;  each  is  responsible  for  an  al- 
Although   the   Commission   purchases   food   from  lotted  number  of  boilers. 

funds  sent  from  all  over  the  world,  it  looks  upon  At  seven  in  the  morning  the  first  boilers  of 
this  trust  fund  from  the  Belgians  as  the  founda-  .oyp  are  ready,  and  the  work  of  filling  the  dis- 
tion  of  Its  work.  tributing  cans  begins.    Immediately  over  the  same 

^^         .    .  ,  ,  «        i_       1  ^^**  ^^*  second  boilers  are  prepared.     It  costs 

Une  of  the  problems  that  has  been  solved  $700  to  make  one  day's  soup  in  one  kitchen,  and 
by  means  of  the  Commission's  perfect  organ-  it  takes  thirty-two  cooks  and  thirty-two  assistant 
ization    is    the    grinding    and    turning    into  cooks,  besides  the  women  who  prepare  vegetables. 

wholesome  bread  the  quantities  of  wheat  sent  ..a^'tb^rln^aTi!  '^^^^it^'olt^^l 

to  Belgium.  pot, — any  receptacle  that  can  be  used  to  carry  the 

soup  away.     Unlike  most  bread  lines,  it  reveals 

When  the  wheat  reaches  its  destination  in  Bel-  no  look  oi  shame  on  the  faces  of  the  men  and 

gium  it  is  delivered  by  employees  of  the  Commis-  women, 
sion  from  the  barges  to  mills.     Most  scrupulous 

care  is  taken  not  only  that  every  pound  of  wheat  A  special  department  looks  after  the  needs 

sent  from  Rotterdam  shall  reach  its  destination,  ^f  children  under  three  years  of  age. 

but  that  when  wheat  is  turned  into  the  mill  from  '                  ^ 

the  barge  the  miller  shall  render  account  of  an       ,. .    ^wtu  -  •     j  u  i  ^  ^ 

equivalent  quantity  of  fiour,  allowing  7  per  cent.  .„?  *lf  "       "^^J^a  '  ""«»«•>««<>«»' 

for   bran.      Thi.   bran    i.   the   miller',   pay   for  f"^  J^'.'hr'!  J"!  ^^^\^i»  "I  !!'=''!?!  J'PS?' 

grinding  the  wheat.    He  is  also  allowed  twenty-  '"8  on  the  age  and  the  health  of  the  child.    The 

five  cents  for  every  225  pounds  of  wheat  In  ??:ff?°!j"«;  T*^^  ""a/  T"^  "«'  "•""*'°* 
each  province  there  are  frSm  dx  to  ten  of  these  VI?']L^'^T^  ^T.  ^  'S*'*'^  n".V*'  ^I 
large  mill^  grinding  only  the  Commission's  flour.  ™?,T"  ^^'^''^l '"*"  **  ^*'^.  ■'L**  "*•  " 
The  lowliest  man  In  Belgium  is  more  anxious  'Z.V^^^  These  cows  are  fed  with  com  from 
than  any  German,  English  or  American  to  play  ^S:,h  ^'Tl  "^//1"  ^T  American  wheat, 
his  part  well.  To  arouse  distrust  in  this  complf-  ^^nl  :.n„t  ..«;?•  i'»  ^  ^'^^  a  ""'iV*"-  ^  ?*" 
cated  business  might  mean  that  he  and  his  family  ™''^  "  '"'*  sufficient,  condensed  milk  is  used  a. 

again  must  face  starvation. 

The  woman  in  America  who  buys  her  six  or  THE  REVIVAL  OF  THE  LACE  INDUSTRY 

seven  loaves  of  bread  a  day  has  no  idea  of  the  • 

tremendous  business  of  the  breadmaking  industry       The  lace-making  industry  has  been  revived 

'^^l^FT'  IV^^JT  ^'''7  ^\  "'V^I^'^.Z^  and  the  new  Belgian  lace  is  collected  by  the 
buying   thousands   or   tons  of   wheat   affects   the  ^  jij*r<ij        ja 

market  price  so  acutely  that  it  reaches  every  man  <-ommission  and  sold  m  England  and  Amer- 

and  woman  in  the  civilized  world.    It  is  not  an  ica.     In  all  the  pieces  of  lace  woven  since 

easy  thing  to  buy  the  wheat  to  make  bread  for  last  autumn,  the  initials  "C.  R.  B."   (G)m- 

seven  millions  of  people.  If  the  bu«^^^^^  n^jssion  for  Relief  in  Belgium)  are  inter- 
it  IS  not  properly  attended  to  it  will  lead  to  tern-  •  i.  r       i  i.       j 

ble  disaster;   it  must  be  gone  about  very  cau-  woven  with  hne  lace  thread, 
tiously,    and   by   men   who   possess   a   hard-won        Much  of  the  lace  held  by  noble  Belgian 

knowledge   of  the  temper   of  one   of  the   most  families  as  heirlooms  has  been  sold  to  employ 

capricious  markets  of  the  world.    After  the  wheat  ^^^^      ^any  persons  are  set  at  work  mak- 

reaches  Belgium  and  la  ground,  the  flour  is  sold  .         ii>  jri_>       it  •«  i 

to  the  bakers  of  the  various  districts;  but  each  *"g  clothing  and  fashionable  residences  have 

baker  is  allowed  to  bake  only  the  amount  indi-  been  turned  into  clothing  shops.     The  gar- 

cated  and  desired  by  the  communal  officer  of  his  ments  made  by  this  labor  are  sent  all  over 

district.  Belgium,  to  be  sold  to  those  who  have  money 

THE    BREAD    LINE    IN    BELGIUM  ^"^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  *°^  ^^°  ^^^^  "°''^- 

On  February  10  it  was  estimated  that  if  how  can  we  help  Belgium? 

those  waiting  in  line  for  soup  stood  single  file       Beyond   giving   freely   of   our   means   to 
the  line  would  be  six  hundred  miles  long,  the  Relief  Commission,  we  can  help  by  stay- 
Besides  bread,  soup  is  now  the  principal  ar-  Jng  away  from  Belgium  and  making  others 
tide  of  diet  in  Belgium.     In  Brussels  it  is  g^ay  away, 
prepared  in  great  central  kitchens  and  sent 

out  to  twenty-six  distributing  stations.    The      ^^  "  *  new  game  they  are  playing;  the  rules 

^11  J  •  •     1    u    'ij'  Uif       XT'*.    *re  strange  and  hard  to  learn.    Those  who  come 

schools  and  muniapal  building^,   Miss  Kit-  ,„  ,„„k  „»  ^,  ^^  ^elp  for  a  little  while  inevitably 

tredge  states,  are  used  as  soup-kitchens.  do  one  of  two  things:  they  get  in  trouble  them-! 
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do  one  of  two  things:  they  get  in  trouble  them-  antl  thereby  saving  physical  life,  but  in  the 
Khe^  ud  mmeone  hje  to  .top  his  work  to  help  ^,;„^  „(  ,[„  national  Ufe  of  the  Belgian  na- 
than  out,  or  they  eet  the  Uomminioii  into  trouble.     -t.i>i  ri>         ir>- 

It  tike.  inoDthi,  not  week^  to  learn  nh.t  oeu-  ^^^'°y  J^C  turning  of  the  thoughts  of  the 
trili^  means  in  Belgium.  Belgian   leaders   from   empty  hopelessness  to 

the   organization   of    their  people."      It  has 
As  the  editors  of  the  Htw  Republic  note  been  a  struggle  of  the  efficiency  of  the  con- 
in  their  foreword  to  this  excellent  article,  the  structive  forces  of  humanity  pitted  against 
Commission  of  Relief  has  done  an  incompara-  the  terror  that  confronts  the  world  to-day, — 
ble  work,  not  only  in  feeding  the  hungry,  the  dHdcncy  of  the  forces  of  destruction. 


THE  CASE  FOR  THE  MUNITIONS 
TRADE 

fectly  clear,  provided  both  belligerents  are 
treated  alike.  To  permit  trade  in  arms  with 
one  belligerent  and  forbid  it  with  another 
would  be  unneutral  and  illegal. 

Professor  Woolscy  next  discusses  the 
question  whether  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the 
chances  of  war,  the  right  to  buy  munitions 
inures  to  the  advantage  of  one  belligerent 
only,  makes  our  conduct  unneutral.  He  dei 
cides  that  exactly  the  contrary  is  true: 

To  embargo  munition)  bought  by  one  tide  bo< 
ciu*e  the  ocber  aide  doei  not  cbooK  to  buy  would 
be  the  unneutral  act.  Germany  doei  not  buy, 
b«cauie  ahe  cannot  tranaporL  She  cannot  tram- 
port  becauie  ahe  doei  not  care  to  conteat  the  cod- 
Irol  of  the  aea,  with  her  enemiei.  Have  we  aught 
to  do  with  that?  To  aupplcment  her  naval  inf- 
IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  CONSISTENCY  f«riority  by  denying  to   the  Alliea  the  fruiti   of 

FiQm  the  Daily  LtJgtr   (Tacoma,  Wuh.)  ^j^;,  ,uperiori^  would  be  equivalent  to  aharing 

...  .         in   the   war   aa   the   German   aide.     Moreover  to 

TN  view  of  Austria  s  recent  protest  against  auume  and  baae  action  upon  German  naval  in- 
X  the  shipment  of  munitions  of  war  by  pri-  feriori^  in  advance  of  any  general  trial  of 
vate  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  to  f^^^f^  'otmM  """  °°'*'  '"'*''  ''"'  """  "" 
the   Allies,   the   compact   statement   of   the  ^' 

rights  of  Americans  under  international  law.  The  German  Ambassador,  it  is  true,  has 
by  Professor  Theodore  S.  Woolscy,  in  Let-  called  our  export  of  munitions  unneutral 
lie's  ffeeilf  for  July  29,  is  timely.  Pro-  conduct,  but  the  government  at  Berlin  has 
fessor  Woolscy  is  everywhere  recognized  as  made  no  complaint  and  cannot  cotisistently 
one  of  the  leading  authorities  on  interna-  make  such  complaint.  Germany  has  not 
tional  law.  He  finds  justification  for  those  cared  to  risk  her  fleet  by  contesting  the  con- 
American  manufacturers  who  are  supplying  trol  of  the  seas,  and  so  has  lost  her  share  of 
European  powers  with  munitions  of  war  in  the  munitions  trade.  But  that  is  her  affair 
Article  7,  Convention  13,  of  the  1907  Con-  and  she  must  accept  the  result, 
ference  at  The  Hague:  Opposition   to  the   trade  seems  to  ccnne 

"A  neutral  power  is  not  bound  to  prevent  from  two  classes  of  individuals:  "(1)  Ger- 
thc  export  or  transit,  for  the  use  of  either  man  sympathizers  who  seek  to  minimize  the 
belligerent,  of  arms,  ammunitions  or,  in  gen-  advantage  the  sea-power  gives  the  Allies, 
era],  of  anything  which  could  be  of  use  to  and  (2)  Those  who  are  governed  by  their 
an  anny  or  fleet,"  emotions  rather  than  by  reason  and  respect 

Professor  Woolsey  points  out  that  the  for  law."  In  this  connection  Professor 
article  preceding  this  had  prohibited  a  gov-  Woolsey  calls  the  attention  of  both  these 
ernment  from  itself  engaging  in  this  trade,  classes  to  the  us^e  in  former  wars, — for 
so  that  the  distinction  between  what  the  example,  the  large  German  exports  of  arms 
state  and  the  individual  may  do  is  made  per-  to  the  British  forces  in  the  Boer  War  after 
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the  war  trade  had  been  cut  off,  the  Krupps'  ticularly  to  Mexico,  by  which  our  own  peace 
activity  during  the  Russo-Japanese  War  in  and  safety  might  be  endangered.  The  gen- 
supplying  both  sides.  Reference  is  also  made  eral  right  to  trade  was  left  undisturbed, 
to  the  fact  although  England  sympathized  Arguing  the  question  on  ethical  grounds 
with  the  South  in  our  Civil  War,  she  sold  alone,  Professor  Woolsey  can  see  no  differ- 
to  the  North,  and  in  1870  she  sold  to  ence  between  a  peace  trade  and  a  war  trade 
France.  from  the  humanitarian  standpoint;  between 

In  our  own  country  the  munitions  trade  arming  a  neighbor  by  our  exports  in  prepara- 
cannot  be  forbidden  without  explicit  legisla-  tion  for  war  and  re-arming  him  during  war. 
tion.  At  the  outset  of  the  Spanish  War  the  If  one  regards  all  wars  wrong,  aid  in  wag- 
export  of  coal  or  other  war  material  was  ing  war  by  trade  in  munitions,  whether  in 
forbidden  as  a  war  measure  at  the  discretion  peace  time  or  war  time,  should  be  abhorrent 
of  the  President,  but  Congress  in  1912  to  one's  conscience.  So  far  as  the  present 
amended  the  1898  resolution  so  as  to  make  war  is  concerned  we  have  to  take  the  word 
it  apply  to  American  countries  only.  It  was  of  each  party  that  it  is  fighting  in  self-de- 
thought  desirable  to  limit  the  danger  of  ex-  fense.  We  owe  both  parties,  ethically, 
ports  of  arms  to  our  neighbor  states,  par-  simply  equality  of  treatment. 


INTERNATIONAL     SCIENTIFIC     RELA- 
TIONS AFTER  THE  WAR 

ONE  of  the  greatest  boasts  of  twentieth-  be  attended  with  difficulties  is  only  too  clear 

century  civilization  until  that  porten-  from  a  reply  to  the  proposition  published  in 

tous  date,  August  1,  1914,  was  the  harmony  the  Revue  Scientifique   (Paris)    of  July  3. 

and  amity  with  which  men  of  science  all  over  This  is  from  the  pen  of  M.  Paul  Sabatier, 

the  world  had  built  up  a  system  of  mutual  not    only    a    distinguished    member    of    the 

intercommunication  and  assistance,  valuable  Institut,  but  himself  a  recent  recipient  of  one 

not  only  to  themselves,  but  to  all  humanity,  of  the  Nobel  prizes^    He  writes: 

There  has  been  no  more  painful  feature  of 

the  great  conflict  than  the  shattering  of  this  ^  ^^  »  evident  that  the  terrible  war  under  which 

J     r  t         ^  J    ^L  u  -.V  -.•  X  Europe   is   suffering   has   irremediably   disturbed 

wonderful   system,    and   the  substitution   of  ^^^   delations  between   savants  of  hostile  coun- 

discord  and  acrid  recrimination  among  men  tries.  It  might  perhaps  have  been  hoped  that  the 
avowedly  devoted  solely  to  the  service  of  the  realm  of  science  would  have  remained  the  in- 
great  white  goddess,  Truth.  We  earnestly  y»°^*^«  *«^„"  <^[  •^^^fy*  inaccessible  to  exterior 
?  1-  ,  "  ^il  ^  ^1.  •  ^  If  ^  1  J  tempests.  But  the  wind  of  violent  passions  un- 
believe,  however,  that  the  intellectual  and  chained  by  the  war  has  from  the  beginning  swept 
spiritual   bonds   thus   cruelly   ruptured   will  away  that  dream. 

heal  even  more  rapidly  than  political  dissen-       Many  French  savants  have  had   relations  of 

sions.  Nevertheless,  there  will  remain,  doubt-  cordiality  and  even  of  friendship  with  their  Ger- 

1  1.         r  •  -1  1.1  man  colleagues,  and  to  read  the  names  of  these 

less,  a  number  of  irreconcilables  among  men  ^^  ^^e  bottom  of  the  ^'Manifesto  of  the  Ninety- 

of  letters  and  science  on  each  side,  and  par-  three  Intellectuals"  was  for  the  former  a  sorrow- 

ticular  tact  in  dealing  with    these    must    be  ful  surprise.    It  would  seem  impossible  that  these 

exercised  by  the  men  of  broader  vision  who  relations  should  ever  be   resumed,   and   similar 

*  ^^        ^'  ^     e  ones  could  be  re-knotted  only  between  future  gen- 

are  even  now  attempting  some  sort  of  reor-  ^.^^^^^^  ^f  intellectuals  born  to  science  after  the 

ganization  of  the  united  intellectual  life  of  present  torment 

the  world.     Such  reorganization  and  recon-  Between   the    German   savants   and    ourselves 

ciliation  may  very  probably  be  attempted  by  *^"«  fi"  always  rise  the  burning  of  the  Univer- 

Sj          •        ^L-    •        ^       1                    1  Mty  of  Louvam,  the  ruin  of  the  Halls  of  Ypres, 

weden,  since  this  is  not  only  a  neutral  coun-  ^^^   bombardment  of  the  cathedrals  of  Rheims 

try,  but  IS  already  a  central  clearing-house  for  and  Soissons,  the  firing  upon  and  the  innumerable 

intellectual  achievement,  as  it  were,  because  tortures  of  women,  children,  priests,  and  a  bar- 

of  the  presence  in  Stockholm  of  the  Board  of  rier  which  is  perhaps  even  more  immovable   the 

T^*      ^          X  ^u     NT  u  1  D  -      T?      J       A        11  special    pleading    of    Germanic    Kultur    and    its 

Directors  of  the  Nobel  Prize  Fund.    A  well-  hegemonic  ambiTions.    It  is  evident  that  the  ditch 

known  Swedish  journal,  in  fact,  the  Swenska  already  dug  will   never  be   filled   in,   and  that 

Dagbladet,  recently  opened  its  columns  to  a  on  the  contrary  it  can  only  be  deepened  by  the 

discussion  of  the  steps  to  be  taken  after  the  ^rthc"  a'^^'Luhed^"*  "^"^  provoke  in  the  bosoms 

war  for  the  resumption  of  international  sci-  "*  in  ".^^ro^f 'the  'strict  neutrality  which  the  Swe- 

entihc  relations.     That  this  resumption  will  dish  nation  has  preserved  in  the  conflict  the  world 
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FRENCH  EFFICIENCY  IN  WAR 


THE  preeminence  of  Germany's  political 
and  social  organization  is  generally  as- 
sumed by  her  friends  and  enemies  alike.     It 
las   been   taken   for   granted   ever  since  the 
var    began  that   no  other   power  would  be 
blc    to   apply   itself  so  thoroughly   to   the 
vorb  in  hand  and  hencc  that  no  other  power 
ould  contest  with  Germany  for  supremacy. 
Professor  Franklin   H.  Giddings,  of  Co- 
imbia  University,  who  has  been  for  many 
:ars    a    profound    student    of    civilization, 
lallenges    this    assumption.      In    the    New 
ork   American    for  August    1    he   declares 
at  France,  in  proportion  to  her  population 
id  her  wealth,  has  shown  herself  to  be,  all 
all,  a  better  working  machine  than  Ger- 
my,  and  he  takes  as  his  standard  of  efh- 
ncy  in  society  the  same  standard  that  is 
nost  universally  recognized  by  Germany's 
nircrs, — that  is,  the  amount  of  work  ^ionc 
proportion  to  the  mass  of  appliances,  or, 
other  words,   "a  good  engine  which,  in 
portion  to  its  weight  and  its  bulk,  devel- 
more  horse-power  than  an  engine  bigger 
heavier."      Of    the    achievements    of 

«pl..7 


France  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Pro- 
fessor Giddings  says  in  the  cour«  of  his 
article : 

There  have  been  in  defiance,  a  precision,  an 
economy  in  >I1  her  cfforii  ihat  have  called  forth 
rbe  admiration  of  onlookeri,  ai  ihe  artistic  excel- 
lence of  her  manufacture!,  her  booki,  her  play*, 
her  model,  hat  called  it  forth  in  the  years  of 
peace.  And  these  remha  France  hai  achieved 
throu(;h  the  spontaneous  cooperation  of  the  indi- 
vidual with  society,  and  of  both  individual  and 
society  with  the  government,  which  has  no  per- 
fect parallel  elsewhere.  Fiance  has,  in  fact, 
practically  solved,  in  a  high  degree,  the  problem 
of  obtaining  from  democracy  the  working  cfli- 
ciency  that  Germany  obtains  by  authority. 

Why,  then,  may  not  this  be  the  way  out  for 
every  nation?  Why  speak  of  this  plan  as  a  pos- 
sibilily  only,  and  take  for  granted  an  impending 
struggle  between  classes  and  masses?  Why,  at 
all  events,  should  not  England  and  the  United 
States  study  French  methods  and  emulate  French 
achievement!  rather  than  give  themselves  over 
in  the  name  of  efficiency  to  a  business  feudalism, 
if   that   plar 


1  if  it 


The  answer  is  short  and  simple.  The  French 
scheme  of  social  organization  and  functioning 
calls  for  intellect— intellect  everywhere;  not  only 
in  the  Academy,  in  the  university,  in  the  labora- 
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TWO  POSSIBLE  CANDIDATES  FOR  THE 
PRESIDENCY 

of  the  caucus  system  in  Idaho ;  that  the  oext 
fight  he  made  for  the  United  Ststes  Senate 
would  be  made  from  the  crossroads  up;  that 
he  would  go  before  the  people  direct, 
whether  Idaho  had  a  primary  law  or  not." 

Four  years  later,  however,  in  1906,  Bonh 
was  nominated  for  Senator  by  the  RtpubU- 
can  State  Convention,  delegates  pledged  to 
his  candidacy  having  been  named  by  the  local 
conventions.  He  received  the  unanimoui 
vote  of  the  Republicans  in  the  LegitUtufe 
and  was  elected.  At  WashingtiMi  he  bqai 
at  once  to  advocate  the  constitutional  amnd* 
ment  providing  for  the  election  of  Scnaton; 
by  popular  vote  and  had  charge  of  that  foft- 
lution  when  it  was  passed  by  the  Senate. 

Senator  Borah's  course  during  hta  fint 
years  at  Washington  was  somnriiM  of  a  n^.' 
prise  to  the  Republican  powcn,  Hnria| 
known  of  his  activities  in  prosecatiiig  Utor, 
leaders  in  the  West,  di^  made  bira  dntF> 
From  ctti^,  CoYtr.  j^^  gf  ^^  Committee  on  Educatkn  M< 

Labor,  not  knowing  tbat  he  was  nallf  ii 

IN  the  series  of  "Presidential  Possibilities"  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  labor,  illlinii^' 
in  Collirr's  (New  York),  United  States  opposed  to  violence;  As  a  icwlt  of  bb  Sa* 
Senator  William  Edgar  Borah,  of  Idaho,  is  dte  chairmanship,  die  ei^t-hour  b!U  for' 
the  subject  of  a  character-sketch  by  C  P.  govcmnent  contracts,  the  child-labor  bilC 
Connolly.  Senator  Borah  is  fifty  years  of  and  the  bill  creadng  the  Department  of  Coo- 
age,  a  native  of  Wayne  County,  Illinois,  of  merce  and  Labor,  were  reported  out  of  Atf 
German  descent  (the  name  originally  was  committee  and  passed.  Senator  Boiab  Irf 
De  Borah).  At  the  Kansas  State  University  the  fight  in  the  Senate  for  an  invcatip  ' 
young  Borah  was  a  classmate  of  William  of  conditions  in  West  Virginia,  wbeic  i 
Allen  White,  and  after  completing  his  course  tary  courts-martial  were  imprisoniag  nudOl 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  started  for  the  and  depriving  them  of  the  ri^t  of  trial  If 
West.  His  objective  point  was  Seatde,  but  as  jury.  He  even  advocated  ■ 
his  cash  did  not  hold  out  he  stopped  at  Boise,  an  amendment  to  the  Pa; 
Idaho,  and  on  a  capital  of  $15.75  opened  a  bill.  But  he  docs  not  beli< 
law  oflice.  Borah  advanced  rapidly  in  the  at  regulation  of  big  businei 
practise  of  his  profession,  after  the  manner  you  can  any  more  regulate 
of  young  lawyers  in  the  West  in  those  days,  safety  than  you  can  regulai 
and  in  due  time  reached  political  preferment  human  system,"  he  says;  ' 
The  most  famous  law  case  with  which  he  is  to  cut  it  out" 
was  connected  was  the  prosecution  of  Hay-  As  a  progressive  Rq 
wood,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  Borah  upheld  Colonel  Root 
for  the  murder  of  Governor  Steunenberg.  fore  the  Republican  Natio 
Borah's  progressivism  in  politics  came  to  1912,  but  refused  to  leav 
the  surface  when  he  began  to  advocate  a  pri-  declared  that  under  no  or 
mary  law  in  his  State  fourteen  years  before  he  bolt  the  nomination  am 
it  was  finally  adopted.  When  he  first  ran  that  more  could  be  done 
for  the  Senate,  says  Mr.  Connolly,  there  than  by  a  split.  After  dw 
were  four  other  candidates  in  the  field,  asked  if  he  thought  Mr.  . 
Borah  had  18  votes  on  the  first  ballot,  and  or  honorably  no 
the  other  candidates  together  had  24.  Borah  Chicago  Coaven 
was  defeated  by  the  others  combining.  "He  "I  think  78  dc 
told  the  Legislature  then  that  was  the  end  that  any  fair  t 
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dt,  and  52  delegates  were  seated  for 
han  no  honest  tribunal  could  have 
Roosevelt." 

or  himself,  Senator  Borah  declared 
was  still  a  Republican  as  he  under- 
epublican,  and  that  he  was  a  progres- 
t  that  he  wished  to  fight  inside  Re- 
1  lines.  Thus  Mr.  Connolly  rightly 
erizes  Mr.  Borah  as  progressive, — but 
>gres8ive, 

iner  Senator  Burton,  of  Ohio 

her  Republican  who  is  looked  upon 
residential  possibility  from  Collier's 
int  is  former  Senator  Theodore  E. 
of  Ohio,  who,  on  his  retirement  from 
ate  on  the  fourth  of  last  March,  had 
cd  nineteen  years  of  almost  continu- 
ncc  in  the  national  Congress.  Morc- 
osc  who  read  Mr.  Fred  C.  Kelly's  in- 
E  sketch  of  Senator  Burton's  career  in   „        ^  ,,-_.     ,. 

=  ,         ,  T.         11         ■  -I  1    Prom    CoUttri    Cover. 

s  for  August  Z\  will  quite  easily  and 

ly  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  those  bors.  He  made  the  scientific  improvement 
1  years  were  not  years  of  reckless  joy  of  rivers  and  harbors  his  life  study,  and  soon 
aiundanc  sense  of  the  word,  for  Mr.  rose  to  a  position  of  real  leadership.  Mr. 
shows    beyond    peradventure    that   of  Kelly  points  out  also  that  Burtmi  was  one  of 

in  American  public  life  Mr.  Burton  ^he  first  congressmen  to  declare  himself  a 
led  to  be  designated  as  a  scholar  and  legislator  working  for  the  United  States  and 
ss  worker.  not  alone  for  the  district  that  elected  hinu 

raduate  of   Oberlin   College   in   the 

!872,  Burton  gave  two  years  to  prep-      Several  6mt%  be  turned  do«D  propowd  river 

,      .  ■  -   ■  »         f  .L        '       1     or  harbor  improvemenia  right  in  hit  own  difltnct, 

for  becoming  a  minister  of  the  gospel,   _^^j„  wh»Q  >  majoriiy  of  the  comniiitee  would 

the   end    of    that    tune   decided    that   have  favored  them,— ■  imply  becauae  he  believed 

le   could   probably   preach    reasonably   that,  considered  broadly, — that  ii,  from  the  point 

tmions  he  would  never  make  a  sue-  ?*  '""  of  the  whole  coumry.  rather  thao  oj  tfa« 

J    .        ,  .  ,     .  ^   inunediBte  locality, — the  improvement  nould   not 

pastor,   and   in  this  conclusion  most  ^e  a  wi»  expenditure  of  money, 
issociates  in  later  life  would  probably      Not  alone  in  the  matter  of  waterway  improve- 
ffaving  given  up  the  ministry  as  a  ments    haa   Theodore    Burton    been   a    leader   in 
rk,  Burton  went  to  Chicago  to  study  CongrM.  b  oppo.iti<,n   to  waawfulneaa  in  public 
.•        a-         ,1  T>         LI1L         expenditures.    He  nai  conducted  one  or  two  notc- 

thc  office  of  Lyman  I  rumbuU,  where  „o„j,y  filibuitera  in  the  Senate  against  flagrant 
a  J.  Bryan  studied  in  later  years,  re-  eiwavagance  in  public-building  bills.  Early  in 
to  Ohio,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and   his  Congressional  career  he  made  a  fight  againat 

practise    in    Cleveland.      During   his  ?^*  "'>»«'.'"<'<"'"  ."P.P"*''.""  «*  ^•"0!'''*'?\« 
•  .  .   J    .        L      ^   ii  toe  Indian  appropriation  bill  thai  carried  with 

■ar  bis  earnmgs  amounted  to  about  ^^^  ,,„  w.stefulnes..  He  has  become  more  or 
and  he  continued  to  make  money  as  Icm  of  a  specialist  in  fighting  all  manner  of 
he  remained  in  practise.  He  became  errors  and  abuses  in  appropriations.  And  hii 
>er  of  the  Cleveland  City  Council  in  ''^hts  have  been  extremely  advantageous  to  the 
long  with  Myron  T.  Hcrrick,  later  "''P">'"'B  ?""'«=■ 

or  of  Ohio  and  Ambassador  to  After  he  went  from  the  House  to  the  Sen- 
In  1888  Burton  was  elected  to  his  ate.  Burton  continued  to  make  a  specialty 
■m  in  Congress  from  the  old  Twenty-  of  public  expenditures  and  to  conduct  fili- 
istrict.  Two  years  later  he  was  de-  busters  against  measures  that  seemed  to  hiin 
for  Congress  by  a  Democrat,  Tom  L.  extravagant.  On  one  of  these  occasions  he 
1,  whom  Burton  defeated  twice  in  the  spoke  almost  continuously  for  twenty  hours. 
:  the  same  congressional  seat, — the  last  Although  nearly  sixty-four  years  of  age,  Mr. 
1894.  Burton  is  described  as  wonderfully  preserved 

ten  years  Burton  served  as  chairman  and  his  good  physical  condition  is  ascribed 
Home  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Har-  to  his  simple  manner  of  living. 
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HOW  THE  BELGIANS  ARE  FED 

SINCE    the    seventh    day    of    November,  vembcr    7   four    hundred   thouund    mnlt   a  dv 

1914,   the   largest   coiomissary  wort  of  "'"  >""1!  i""ed  to  Btrael.  .lane,  u  the  jria 

, .  .   '    .         L      ]T   J  f  II     L     ^1,  «  8  penny  n  raenl,  end  by  die  twenty-tccood  Ike 

history  has  been  handled  successfully  by  the  j^jiy  ^^^^^  was  half  as  much  again.    Almost 

Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium.     An  ar-  at  once  was  created  the  perfect  oritanixatioa  that 

tide  issued  as  a  supplement  to  the  New  Re-  we  see  now  operating  in  America,  England,  Hol- 

puilU  (New  York)  of  July  31,  written  by  '■"''  ""''  "''s'""i 

Mabel  Hyde  Kittredge  attd  entitled  "Taking       t,,,    ^  j  ^  ,,„  ^j^  in  the  woik  of 

Care  of  Belgium      descnhes  graphically  the  ^^   distribution    of   food    is   not    genetiUy 

inethods  employed  m  distributing  food  and  |j„„^  j„  ^^  txiuntiy.    The  Spiniih  Min- 

clothing  to  seven  million  people.  !„„  ,,„  „„t^  ^^  ^  Americjui  Min- 

Theeditoisof  theN<t«  J!eM«>ecallat-  j„„    ^j    ,,,       i,^,^  |,^   ,^,^  j,^  ^ 

tention  to  the  clean  and  direct  spii«  which  ^•^^  Comite  National  de  Secxnm  tl'Ali. 

has  chatacterizcd  the  work  of  this  Commis-  „„,„,•<,„.    E,^  country  of  the  world  bal 

sion,  under  the  leadership  of  such  men  as  ^,  ,y    t„,  ^  o,„i„  Nation^  has  ulf 

Mr.  Hoover,  Mr.  Lindon  Bates,  and  Mr.  jc,aten  the  Ubor  of  the  actual  dUtributiiai 

Brand  WhiUock:  „,  ^  supplies. 

1 1    18    not    good-will    whitdi    distinguithcB    thii 
Comniiiiion.    There  faai  been  plen^  of  that  all 

through    hiitoiy.      It    ii    the    fact    that    ideDtific  ' 

orKaDizaiiou  hii  been  made  the  servant  of  good-      -  ,       „,..,„,--.       -     _. 

will.     The   ligoificance  of   that  i»  like   a   kindly  pmm.Mion   f»r  Relief  in  Belffum."     There  an - 

light    on    the    battlefield,    of   Europe.      We    have  ^T""^  ^  u'"!  "?..**.,^  *!?"«J*^  S' 

admired    the    organisation    of    war.    i;.    .upreme  t\^T,t.'^..tl!i^JS^J^ B^I!^jt\ 


technical  efficiency.     Here  ii  an  organization  cre- 


raltiei  lafe  condoct  to  Rottcrdus  f 


ated  001  of  nolhing  over  night  by  demoeratnod   ■»"■  .»    ""    "nilol    Sute^    aa    wdl    ■• 


lis  efficiency  yields  no  point  to  the  best  diKiplincd  '  „^  -it  -t  .t-    i 

initilutions   of  the    world.     The    larger   meiMge  .}  "e  arrival  ot  one  Ot  dM  t  _ 

of  the  Belgian  Relief  Conmiission  ii  that  dcmoe-  "^P-  at  Falmond.  is  tdigraphed  to  Ae  *<««<;f.' 

radei  have  widiin  them  ,e»nrces  of  ability  which  I*"   '■f„  lie    Claimiitsion,    airf   when   A^iijj. 

in  our  despondency  we  have  attributed  to  autoe-  [eachei  Dover  she  Wkes  on  a  pilot  wfaa  1  iialaia'- 

racle.  alone.    There  is.hope  for  freedom  when  ''.^;•';'':  »  "l^iS'JflS^JLiS^fr:', 


■uch  capaciQ'  ii  at  ita  diiposaL 


At  the  frontier  the  Dutdi  •»!  b  re«attf«J  nA  » 


teal   of   the  CommiMion  for  Relief   In   BcUh> 
While  the  fuU  history  of  the  relief  work  l^rS'."? 'a  iil.tS."i."b"'  "  "^"^T" 


.  subitituted.    All  ahipa  onload  at 
.;   arrival  of  a  ihip  having  been  mnamnao, 

cannot   be   wntten,   the   author   notes,   until  clevacort  are  aent  along  ehker  aide  Ae  

after  the  war  is  over  because  the  workers  are  *he  hat  dropped  anchor  in  the  lower  pnet  Ol^ 
too  busy  at  present  to  write  down  the  story  ■!''«  "^  '•*"«.  floating  elvvaton  an  ihrot  taaM 
of  their  work.  th«.  is  n>uch  that  can  be  told  RLearor'^'^u^^^c^.TS  SSr'SeSS 
that  IS  of  dec^  interest  tiom  in  Belgium.    An  aeeurate  MCmint  la  kept  rf 

The    Belgian     Relief    Commission     feeds  each  barge,  or  ear, — a  few  freight  can  are  md 
seven  million  people  with  foodstuffs  drawn  '?  ''•^  ="""•  Pf**""  iL?"?^.'^  ^^I*?"^! 

from  collection  centers  from  three  to  eight  [l^X./^f  X.^ThT  a^ 
,  I       '1        1.  1  I  -         I  T-       I*  alieaa  ot  all  Tccoraa.    A  oui 

thousand  miles  distant  trom  the  point  of  dis-  loaded  with  wheat  can  be  r 
tribution.  This  work  has  enlisted  over  a  hourt  on  three  hundred  barge 
hundred  thousand  volunteer  laborers,  includ-  S'''*.'''  ^"^  '>''  «"«•  thwoj 
ing  many  able  men  of  the  financial  world;  ShS  .Ju'n,o°"d2i  SS" 
fave  governments  are  concerned  in  the  matter  at  one  time  loaned  the  Comm 
and  nearly  every  country  has  made  some  txin-  tons  of  food,  when  the  iame 
tribution  to  the  work.  r**    imminent   and   it  couU 

On    October   26,    Brand    Whitlock,    the  *""™"  '»  ■»»•• 

American  Minister  to  Belgium,  reported  that       it.    j.fl:„  i^. . ; 

nearly  seven  millions  of  the  inhabitants  of  .  Jl°,  | '•  S'"2,  °i  ™2 
Belgium  would  starve  unless  rcUef  was  quick-  "=.  "  ,  "f"'?  lL™.niS 
ly  obtained.     At  the  same  time  Mr.  Her-  ^  ,hl?IS''L:?T™"*" 
hert  C.  Hoover  sent  out  a  call  for  help,  and  „?.,        J^      , 
King  Albert  asked  America  to  assist  in  feed-  7,  S  .         . 
ing  his  starving  people.  ^^  „     ' 

On  November   I   the  firat  contignment  of  food  °^  destroyed  I 
fran  America  arrived  in  Rotttrdain,  and  bj  No-  food  dc|)Ot  it  , 
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hundred    and    twenty   principal   warehouses      Work  in  the  kitchens  begins  at  2  a.  m.,  and  at 

where  it  is  reshipped  into  32,000  communal  ??J  ^""^  Jj^t  ^""^iJf  ""S  ^^^^  ^^  ^'?  ""'*'''  ^^% 

^'^  boilers,  which  are  nlled  with  water  by  means  of 

^-^^^^'^  a  hose.     Two  sets  of  cooks  and  carvers  arrive 

at  this  same  early  hour.    Every  receipt  for  soup 

The  main  purchasing  fund,  the  greatest  and  the  hag  been  carefully  worked  out  by  the  best  trained 
sacredest  of  all  the  donations,  comes  from  the  dietitian;  even  the  best  way  to  peel  potatoes  was 
Belgians  themselves.  Into  this  treasury  has  been  studied  scientifically.  There  is  a  head  cook  who 
put  all  that  the  enveloped  Belgian  race  could  directs  and  distributes  foodstuffs  to  the  soup- 
gather  of  the  remnants  of  their  shattered  for-  makers.  These  soupmakers  are  the  best  chefs 
tunes.  It  registers  their  struggle  for  survival,  from  the  hotels;  each  is  responsible  for  an  al- 
Although   the   Commission   purchases   food   from  lotted  number  of  boilers. 

funds  sent  from  all  over  the  world,  it  looks  upon  At  seven  in  the  morning  the  first  boilers  of 
this  trust  fund  from  the  Belgians  as  the  founda-  goup  are  ready,  and  the  work  of  filling  the  dis- 
tion  of  Its  work.  tributing  cans  begins.    Immediately  over  the  same 

fires  the   second  boilers   are   prepared.     Il  costs 

One  of  the  problems  that  has  been  solved  $700  to  make  one  day's  soup  in  one  kitchen,  and 
by  means  of  the  Commission's  perfect  organ-  it  takes  thirty-two  cooks  and  thirty-two  assistant 
ization    is    the    grinding    and    turning    into  co^».  besides  the  women  who  prepare  vegetables. 

,     I  1        J  ^1  ^.  .         r      i_  ^        ^       Each  person  standing  in  line  at  the  distributing 

wholesome  bread  the  quantities  of  wheat  sent  ^^^^^^^  brings  a  pitcher,  a  saucepan,  an  old  coffec- 

to   Belgium.  pot, — any  receptacle  that  can  be  used  to  carry  the 

soup  away.     Unlike  most  bread  lines,  it  reveals 

When  the  wheat  reaches  its  destination  in  Bel-  no  look  of  shame  on  the  faces  of  the  men  and 

gium  it  is  delivered  by  employees  of  the  Commis-  women. 
sioo  from  the  barges  to  mills.     Most  scrupulous 

care  is  taken  not  only  that  every  pound  of  wheat       A  special  department  looks  after  the  needs 

sent  from  Rotterdam  shall  reach  its  destination,  ^f  children  under  three  years  of  age. 
but  that  when  wheat  is  turned  into  the  mill  from  ^  ^ 

tke  barge  the  """w  »h»"  render  account  of  an  g,^  ^^^  .,  examined  by  a  communal  doctor 
equivalent  quanuty  of  Sour,  allowing  7  per  cent       ^         j^  ^^  g      ^.„'j      f   j^        j        j. 

for  bran.  This  bran  is  the  i"'!""  P^T  ^r  i„g  on  the  age  and  the  health  of  the  child.  The 
grinding  the  wheat.  He  is  also  allowed  twenty-  *,;„„,  are  mostly  milk,  cocoa,  or  a  nouririiing, 
five  cents  for  every  225   pounds  of  wheat     In  ^^,.,     j.      ,^j  J^       ^>  ^^  ^;      g       ^    ^, 

each  province  there  are  from  six  to  ten  of  *ese  ^.,,/,^  fathered  into  the  dairle.  all  the  oowa  it 
Urge  millf^rindin^  only  the  Commissions  flour.  ^„,j  ^^^    ^^^^  ^^,  ^^  ^^  ^.„,     „  ^^^^^^^ 

The  lowliest  man  in  Belgium  is  more  anxious  „,^  Argentine  and  bran  from  American  wheat, 
than  any  German,  English  or  American  to  pla;r  ^^^  ^,,  ^^„  ^.„^  .„  g^,^^^  ^j,,^    ^,  ^ 

h»part  well.  To  arouse  distrust  m  this  compli-  ^j,,^  .,  „^j  .ufficient,  condensed  milk  is  used  at 
eated  bowness  might  mean  that  he  and  his  family       ||  ^ 

again  must  face  starvation. 

The  woman  in  America  who  buys  her  sn  or         ^HB  REVIVAL  OF  THB  LACB  INDUSTRY 
seven  loaves  of  bread  a  day  has  no  idea  of  the  • 

tremendous  business  of  the  breadmaking  industry       The  lace-making  industry  has  been  revived 

to  Belgium.    In  the  first  place  the  veiy  nction  of  ^nd  the  new  Belgian  lace  is  collected  by  the 

baying  thousands  ot  tons  of  wheat  afiects  the  /->  ju-c-ij       ja.. 

marto  price  so  acutely  that  it  reaches  every  man  Commission  and  sold  in  England  and  Amer- 

and  woman  in  the  civilized  world.    It  is  not  an  ica.      In  all   the  pieces  of  lace  woven  smcc 

easy  thing  to  buy  the  wheat  to  make  bread  for  last  autumn,  the  initials  "C.  R.  B."   (Q)m- 

ariren  imllions  of  people.  If  the  business  end  of  mission  for  Relief  in  Belgium)  are  inter- 
It  w  DOC  properly  attended  to  it  will  lead  to  tern-  '»^^  c       \        jl^       T 

ble   disaster;   it  must  be  gone  about  very  cau-  woven  with  hne  lace  thread, 
tioatly,    and   by   men   who   possess   a   hard-won        Much  of  the  lace  held  by  noble  Belgian 

kaowledge   of  the   temper   of  one  of  the   most  families  as  heirlooms  has  been  sold  to  employ 

capridoos  markets  of  the  world.    After  the  wheat  \^\^^^     j^^ny  persons  are  set  at  work  mak- 

reaches  Belgium  and  is  ground,  the  flour  is  sold  .         i  ^t.-  j  r    u*       ui       _*j^  u     ^ 

to  the  bakSt  of  the  various  districts;  but  each  J^g  clothing  and  fashionable  residences  have 

baker  is  allowed  to  bake  only  the  amount  indi-  been  turned  into  clothing  shops.     The  gar- 

cated  and  desired  by  the  communal  officer  of  hit  ments  made  by  this  labor  are  sent  all  over 

district.  Belgium,  to  be  sold  to  those  who  have  money 

THE    BREAD    LINE    IN    BELGIUM  ^^  ^'""^  ^^^^  ^°  ^'^^^  ^'^^  '^^^^  '^^'^^• 

On  February  10  it  was  estimated  that  if  HOW  can  we  help  Belgium? 

those  waiting  in  line  for  soup  stood  single  file       Beyond   giving   freely   of  our   means   to " 
the  line  would  be  six  hundred  milw  long,  the  Relief  Commission,  we  can  help  by  stay- 
Besides  bread,  soup  is  now  the  principal  ar-  Jng  away  from  Belgium  and  making  others 

[     tide  of  diet  in  Belgium.     In  Brussels  it  is  stay  away. 

I     prepared  in  great  central  kitchens  and  sent  •    .         .        . 

I  out  to  twenty-six  distributing  stations.   The     I*  »  «  °*''fr^^^,  *'*  P^^"*'  11!  ^^^ 
K    _t      ,         ^  ^       •  •     1   t.   •!  J*  «ir*      ir*^    ^^^  strange  and  hard  to  learn.    Those  who  come 

m  idiools  and  muniapal  Imildings,  Miss  Kit-  ^^  j^^k  on  or  to  help  for  a  little  wWIe  inevitably 

■^tMgr  autes,  «€  used  as  soup-kitchens.  Ao  one  of  two  things:  they  get  in  trouble  thenh 
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do  one  of  two  things:  they  g<t  in  trouble  them-  and  thereby  saving  physical  life,  but  in  the 
wlve^  and  soineone  has  to  itop  his  work  (o  help  ^^i^y^  of  ((,(  national  life  of  the  Belgian  na- 
them  out,  or  they  get  the  Commission  into  trouble.  .  T  .  i,  i  »i.  ^u  u.  c  ^l 
It  takes  months;  not  weeks,  to  learn  what  neu-  *'""-.  ^y  he  turning  of  the  thoughts  of  the 
traiity  means  in  llelgium.  Belgian  leaders  from  empty  hopelessness  to 
the  organization  of  their  people."  It  has 
As  the  editors  of  the  New  Republic  note  been  a  struggle  of  the  efficiency  of  the  con- 
in  their  foreword  to  this  excellent  article,  the  structive  forces  of  humanity  pitted  against 
Commission  of  Relief  has  done  an  incompara-  the  terror  that  confronts  the  world  to-day, — 
bic  work,  not  only   in   feeding  the  hungry,  the   efficiency  of    the    forces   of   destruction. 


THE  CASE  FOR  THE  MUNITIONS 
TRADE 

fcctly  clear,  provided  both  belligerents  are 
treated  alike.  To  permit  trade  in  arms  with 
one  belligerent  and  forbid  it  with  another 
would  be  unneutral  and  illegal. 

Professor  Woolsey  next  discusses  dM 
question  whether  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the 
chances  of  war,  the  right  to  buy  munitiont 
inures  to  the  advantage  of  one  belligerent 
only,  makes  our  conduct  unneutral.  He  de- 
cides that  exactly  the  contrary  is  true: 

To  embargo  munitions  bought  hy  one  side  b» 

caute  the  other  side  does  not  chooM  lo  buy  would 

be   the    unneutral    act.      Ueimany   don   not   buf, 

because  she  cannot  transport.     She  cannot  trant- 

port  because  she  does  not  care  to  coolcM  the  coM- 

trol  of  the  sea,  with  her  enemiel.    Havewc  luttl 

lo  do  with  that?     To  supplement  her  naval  i» 

j.v  THE  LWiiiT  Of  lONnisitscY  feriority   by  denying  to   the   Alliea  the   fruiu  rf 

lioiu  the  /><ii()'  I..-dg,-r   (Tac.iina.  Waah.)  ^^itiT  superiority   would   be   equivalent  lo  iharta| 

.  ,         In   the  war   on   the   German   side.      MoreoTM  W 

TN  View  of  Austria  s  recent  protest  against   assume  and  base  action  upon  German  naval  io- 

M.   the  shipment  of  munitions  of  war  by  pri-   feriority    in    advance    of    any    general    trial  W 

vatc  iiwimfacturers  in  the  United  States  to  '^^^^^^  G«man*  ""'  ""'''  '"'*"'  '""  "'*°  ** 

the   .'Vllies,    the   compact   statement   of   the    "*"     "     "   ""''' 

rights  of  Americans  under  international  law,  The  German  Ambassador,  it  is  true,  hif 
by  Professor  Theodore  S.  Woolsey,  in  Les-  called  our  export  of  mutiitions  unneutnl 
tie's  IVeekly  for  July  29,  is  timely.  Pro-  conduct,  but  the  government  «t  Berlin  bli 
fessor  Woolsey  is  everywhere  recognized  as  made  tio  complaint  and  cannot  oonsiitcntlf 
one  of  the  leading  authorities  on  interna-  make  such  complaint.  Gcrmuiy  hai  Dot 
ticHial  law.  He  rinds  justification  for  those  cared  to  risk  her  fleet  by  contesting  the  CBO; 
American  nianul.Kturers  who  are  supplying  trol  of  the  seas,  and  so  has  lost  her  ahue  ct 
EuroptMJi  gtowers  with  munitions  of  war  in  the  munitions  trade.  But  that  is  her  afist 
Article  7,  Convention  13,  of  the  1907  Con-  anA  she  must  accept  the  result, 
ference  at  The  Hague:  Opposition    to   the   trade   seems   to  odoK 

"A  neutral  power  is  not  bound  to  prevent  from  two  classes  of  individuals:  "(1)  Gef 
the  export  or  transit,  for  the  use  of  either  man  sympathizers  who  seek  to  minimize  the 
belligerent,  of  arms,  ammunitions  or,  in  gen-  advantage  the  sea-power  gives  the  Allift 
eral,  of  anything  which  could  be  of  use  to  and  (2)  Those  who  are  governed  by  tliiii' 
an  anny  or  fleet."  emotions  rather  than  by  reason  and  ropcct 

Professor   Woolsey    points    out    that   the  for    law."      In    this   connection    Profai' 
article  preceding  this  had  prohibited  a  gov-  Woolsey   calls   the   attention   of   bodi 
ernment  from  itself  engaging  in  this  trade,  classes  to   the   usage   in    former   wan, — fcf 
so   that    the   distinction   hetu'een   what   the  example,  the  large  Gennui  exports  (rf 
state  and  the  individual  may  do  is  made  per-  to  the  British  forces  in  die  Boer  War 
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the  war  trade  had  been  cut  off,  the  Krupps*  ticularly  to  Mexico,  by  which  our  own  peace 
activity  during  the  Russo-Japanese  War  in  and  safety  might  be  endangered.  The  gen- 
supplying  both  sides.  Reference  is  also  made  eral  right  to  trade  was  left  undisturbed. 
to  the  fact  although  England  sympathized  Arguing  the  question  on  ethical  grounds 
with  the  South  in  our  Civil  War,  she  sold  alone,  Professor  Woolsey  can  see  no  differ- 
to  the  North,  and  in  1870  she  sold  to  ence  between  a  peace  trade  and  a  war  trade 
France.  from  the  humanitarian  standpoint;  between 
In  our  own  country  the  munitions  trade  arming  a  neighbor  by  our  exports  in  prepara- 
cannot  be  forbidden  without  explicit  legisla-  tion  for  war  and  re-arming  him  during  war. 
tion.  At  the  outset  of  the  Spanish  War  the  If  one  regards  all  wars  wrong,  aid  in  wag- 
export  of  coal  or  other  war  material  was  ing  war  by  trade  in  munitions,  whether  in 
forbidden  as  a  war  measure  at  the  discretion  peace  time  or  war  time,  should  be  abhorrent 
of  the  President,  but  Congress  in  1912  to  one's  conscience.  So  far  as  the  present 
amended  the  1898  resolution  so  as  to  make  war  is  concerned  we  have  to  take  the  word 
it  apply  to  American  countries  only.  It  was  of  each  party  that  it  is  fighting  in  self-de- 
thought  desirable  to  limit  the  danger  of  ex-  fense.  We  owe  both  parties,  ethically, 
ports  of  arms  to  our  neighbor  states,  par-  simply  equality  of  treatment. 


INTERNATIONAL     SCIENTIFIC     RELA- 

TIONS  AFTER  THE  WAR 

ONE  of  the  greatest  boasts  of  twentieth-  be  attended  with  difficulties  is  only  too  clear 
century  civilization  until  that  porten-  from  a  reply  to  the  proposition  published  in 
tous  date,  August  1,  1914,  was  the  harmony  the  Revue  Scientifique  (Paris)  of  July  3. 
and  amity  with  which  men  of  science  all  over  This  is  from  the  pen  of  M.  Paul  Sabatier, 
the  world  had  built  up  a  system  of  mutual  not  only  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
intercommunication  and  assistance,  valuable  Institut,  but  himself  a  recent  recipient  of  one 
not  only  to  themselves,  but  to  all  humanity,  of  the  Nobel  prizes.    He  writes : 

There  has  been  no  more  painful  feature  of 
the  great  conflict  than  the  shattering  of  this  ^  ^^  »«  evidcntthat  the  terrible  war  under  which 
J     r  I         ^  J    *.u  u  -.'^  -.'^      ^x   Europe   is   suffering   has   irremediably   disturbed 

wonderful   system,    and    the  substitution   of  ^^^   delations  betw^n   savants  of  hostile  coun- 

discord  and  acrid  recrimination  among  men  tries.  It  might  perhaps  have  been  hoped  that  the 
avowedly  devoted  solely  to  the  service  of  the  realm  of  science  would  have  remained  the  in- 
great  white  goddess,  Truth.  We  earnestly  y»«"*^«  ^«^„«'  «[  ^v°fy'  inaccessible  to  exterior 
?!•  1  ^il^^u      '^11,^1        J    tempests.     But  the  wind  of  violent  passions  un- 

bchcve,   however,   that   the   intellectual   and  ^^^j^^  ^y  the  war  has  from  the  begfnning  swept 

spiritual    bonds   thus  cruelly   ruptured   will  away  that  dream. 

heal  even  more  rapidly  than  political  dissen-       Many  French  savants  have  had  relations  of 

sions.   Nevertheless,  there  will  remain,  doubt-  cordiality  and  even  of  friendship  with  their  Ger- 

1  u         X  -1  ui  ™3i^  colleagues,  and  to  read  the  names  of  these 

1«5    a  number  of  irreconcilables  among  men  ^^  ^^e  bottom  of  the  ^'Manifesto  of  the  Ninety- 

of  letters  and  science  on  each  side,  and  par-  three  Intellectuals''  was  for  the  former  a  sorrow- 
ticular  tact  in  dealing  with  these  must  be  f«l  surprise.  It  would  seem  impossible  that  these 
exercised  by  the  men  of  broader  vision  who  relations  should  ever  be   resumed,   and  similar 

^^        ^.  ^     I  ones  could  be  re-knotted  only  between  future  gen- 

arc  even  now  attempting  some  sort  of  reor-  orations  of  intellectuals  bora  to  science  after  thi 
ganization  of  the  united  intellectual  life  of  present  torment 
the  world.     Such  reorganization  and  recon-       Between   the   German   savants   and   ourselves 

ciliation  may  very  probably  be  attempted  by  ^¥^^  f  *"  *^^.*y«  '»«  ^^«  burning  of  the  Univer- 

SI  .    \  .1  .    •        ^       I  -.1  wty  of  Louvain,  the  ruin  of  the  Halls  of  Ypres, 

weden,  since  this  is  not  only  a  neutral  coun-  ^^e  bombardment  of  the  cathedrals  of  RhS^ims 

tr>',  but  is  already  a  central  clearing-house  for  and  Soissons,  the  firing  upon  and  the  innumerable 

intellectual  achievement,  as  it  were,  because  tortures  of  women,  children,  priests,  and  a  bar- 

of  the  presence  in  Stockholm  of  the  Board  of  «ef  which  is  perhaps  even  more  immovable,  the 

Directon.  of  the  Nobel  Prize  Fund.    A  well-  jrg^'Lfc^tb'lLnl  llT::^^:'^^  ^^\^ 

knoun  Swedish  journal,  in  fact,  the  Swenska  already  dug  will  never  be  filled  in,  and  that 

t      Dtgbladet,  recently  opened  its  columns  to  a  on  the  contrary  it  can  only  be  deepened  by  the 

K    ^Kussion  of  the  steps  to  be  taken  after  the  "««>"  whidi  defeat  will  provoke  in  the  bosoms 

m  "ZJ""'  ^'  ra^Ption  of  international  sci-  ^  I'/epTTthe  strict  neutrality  which  the  Swe- 
Ht  CQtitic  relations.     That  this  resumption  will  dish  nation  has  preserved  in  the  conflict  the  world 
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rile  which  the  allounent  of  the  Nobrl  prize  fund  in  the  domiin  of  ideiKc:  reuDinu  in  Am  tot^  of 

has   given  to  Sweden   will   become   very  difficult  congressei  will  certainly  be  fntllc;     Bttt  fmt  M 

to  exerciae,— ao  much  rhe  more  since  ihe  greater  flowers  and  mou  will  at  lait  reconqtwr  IIm  SMt 

part  of  the  advices  which  they  must  demand  from  ruined  by  battle,  so  will  there  be  a       " *"  " 


representatives    of   European    science   cannot  of  European  science  in  all  it*  brillUaae,  iL  am  i 

be  regarded  as  being  furnished  impartially.  our  profound  hope,  the  aorrowt  and  MMfinMi  of 

Time  will  be  the  only  workman  capable  of  the  the  present  hour  are  but  a  prelnde  M  A*  dki^ 

labor  of  pacification  or  of  producing  future  union  pearancc  of  mililariam  and  organind  baifeariwk 


THE  NATIONAL  SONG  OF  ITALY 

EVERYONE  is  familiar  with  the  stirring  tic  melodies  were  well   known  urf  B 

I  words    and    inspiriting    melody   of    the  esteemed. 

"Marseillaise,"  aiid  the  words  and  music  of  The    various    couplets 

the    "Watch    on    the    Rhine"    arc    likewise  Mameli  make  a  direct  app 

widely  known,  but  there  are  few  people  in  otism    by    their    reference 

this  country,  probably,  outside  those  of  Ital-  memorable  events  in  the  hi 

iaii  origin,   who  know   anything  about   the  ^.         ,          _  ■  .      . 

••H>,J„j  M.„,=h-,"  .,  ,h,  I,.L„  „a,io„d  J}-Z  ■dZ.t.f^rJ^ 

song  is  called  from  the  name  of  the  gallant  Milanese  over  the  troops  of 

lad  who  composed  it  only  two  years  before  in   1176;   to  Ferucdo,  a  cc 

he  died,  at  the  early  age  of  tvventy-two,  from  T^°  Pl«ye<i,  ■  Bre"'  r^l*  fai 

"■^'If's "'.;  -r' ;"'"'.'' '" '"""';  "■*""»  i^i'-'^^z 

(lotiredo  Mameli,  the  author,  as  we  learn  in  the  course  of  these  same 

from  the  July  number  of  Larousse  Mensuel  sixteenth  century  ^ave  Ihe 

(Paris),  was  the  son  of  Rear-Admiral  Gior-  ihrowing  a  stone  m  the  fsc 
gio   Mameli   of   the    Italian   navy, 
born  at  Genoa  in  1827.     In  1847  Lombardy 

and  Venice  undertook  to  throw  off  the  irk-  We  quote  one  stanza  and  the  refrain  4 

some  Austrian  yoke.     Young  Mameli,  who  this  spirited  battle-hymn,  with  a  literal  trai»- 

had  evinced  an  ardent  patrioti.sm  ever  since  lation  of  the  words: 

his  adolescence,  was  among  the  first  to  take  .„     ,.      .  , 

amis   in    the   struggle    against    the   army    of  "Fraulli  d'lialla,  Uhmlim  t'i  dtila. 

Kadetski,  giving  a  good  account  of  himself  in  Dell'  elmo  di  Scipio  S't  eimlm  Im  leit*. 

various  battles  and  later  becoming  a  follower  O'"^'' '«  mtloriat    Lt  forgm  Im  tUtmm, 

of    Garibaldi    in    the    insurrections   of    that  Chi  ,n<^«  d^Rom^.lid,,  Im  erH. 

epoch.     He  was  wounded  in  the  leg  during  Refrain:                                         All»  M»ut. 

the  defense  of  Rome  on  June  3,  1849,  ampu-  "Fratelli  d'ltalia.  Ullalia  M'i  de$U. 

tation  was  found  tiecessary  on  June  19,  and  n'^li'l"' t'  ^"ft^i  '""/'  i**^ 

,    ,      ,      ,            ,            ,'         L      f  II      r     L  DoV^i  la  vtltvriaf    Lt  targa  Im  tknmm, 

on  July  6,  three  days  after  the  fall  of  the  chi  sciavm  di  Roma.  Iddi,  Im  trti, 

Roman   republic,   the  youthful  poet  and  sol-  Slringiamci  a  coarte,  Simm  framti  mlla  Bf^ 

diet  laid  down  his  life.  Siam  firenli  alia  merle,  L'llmlim  tkimmt, 

Slringiamci  m  narlt,  Simm  frtmA  tdim  Mrtb 

His   hymn,   animated    with   the   pure   ardor   of  Siam  franti  allm  morlt,  L'tlmlim  ekimm»f  Hf 
the  patriot  and  the  warrior,  was  at  flrst  the  song 

of  the  volunteers  from  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  Even  persons  unfamiliar  with  Itaiiao  O*' 

then  that  of  the  Garibaldians;  it  then  bore  the  ^„^  f^jj  ^^  ^e  impressed  hy  the  rinnng  n* 

atle  of  Fralelll  d'ltalia     Brothers  of  Italy).     It  ,.,  „(  ,.  „.  ,.^    „     ■   V    i„.^i.  i~T.  ;-, 

was  not  destined  to  be  forgotten.     A  year  after  '>^y  «  *"<=««  ''"'^'   "™  ™«  /°'^"™  5 

Ihe  death  of  the   poet  his   worlts  were   edited  at  parted   by   the   skilful   use  of   repetltMO  n 

Genoa    with    a    moving    preface   written    by   the  inversion.     A  literal  translation  is  m  foUnW 
patriot,  Mazzini.     Henceforth  the  poems  of  Gof- 

fredo  Mameli,  and  notably  Fratelli  d'llalia,  now  "Brothers  of  Italy,  Italy^  is  aroused, 

called   the   Hymn   of   Mameli,   were   learned   by  With  the  helmet  of  Sdpio  she  binds  ber  brM» 

heart  by  the  school -children.  Where  hideth  Vtctoty?     Let  bcr  bare  Wr  hM 

■  .  ■     ,        1       .  ^°'  •''*  "lave  of  Rotnc,  God  hath  emtid  *• 

The  music  to  ivhich  the  glowing  and  ar- 
dent words  of  the  poem  were  set  was  written  Repeat: 

by  a  compatriot  of  the  young  poet  only  five  Form  now  the  cabortal    We  an  rca^  !•' 

years   his  senior.      This  composer,    Michele  We  are  ready  ».*'•',  *'^"^'"»"»t'^ 

v<                          i'i_       ■       L                 1^                 i_i  Form  now  th:  cohoml     We  an  rca^M** 

Novaro,  was  likewise  born  at  Genoa.      He  ^e  are  ready  to  diet    For  ItaUa  caBaHl 

lived  until  188^  and  his  graceful  and  roman-  YmF* 


J 
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idsuKKKLNnrxon        UVING  IN  CEUARS  IN  SOISSONS.  FRANCE 
(The  hea*y   and  continoed   bombardmeni  of   Soiwons  madf    it    necessary    for    the    people    of    that    war-ravagid 

>pot  10  live  underground) 

FRENCH  EFFICIENCY  IN  WAR 

THE  preeminence  of  Germany's  political  France  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Pro- 

and  social  organization  is  generally  as-  fessor  Giddings  says  in   the   course  of  his 

sumed  by  her  friends  and  enemies  alike.     It  article: 

has  been  taken  for  granted  ever  since  the  ^here  have  b«n  an  elegance,  a  precision,  an 
war  began  that  no  other  power  would  be  ecnnnray  in  all  her  efforts  rhai  have  called  forth 
able  to  apply  itself  so  thoroughly  to  the  the  admiration  of  onlookers,  as  the  artistic  eicel- 
work  in  hand  and  hence  that  no  other  power  '<"«  <>*  ter  manufaciures,  her  books^  her  pUy^ 
,  ,  •  1  /-•  I  ner  modes,  has  called  it  lorlh  in  the  years  ot 
could  contest  with  Germany  for  supremacy.  p„„  ^nd  tb«e  results  France  has  achieved 
Professor  Franklin  H.  Giddings,  of  Co-  through  the  spontaneous  cooperation  of  the  indi- 
lumbia  University,  who  has  been  for  many  vidual  with  socieq',  and  of  both  individual  and 
years  a  profound  student  of  civilization,  «>ci=ty  "ith  the  government,  which  has  no  per- 
'.  ,,  L ■  .-  I  1.  Ki  feet  parallel  elsewhere.  France  has,  m  fact, 
challenges  this  assumption.  In  the  New  p„c,icallj  solved,  in  a  high  degree,  the  problem 
York  American  for  August  1  he  declares  of  obtaining  from  democracy  the  working  effi- 
that  France,  in  proportion  to  her  population  ciency  that  Germany  obtains  by  authority, 
and  her  wealth,  has  shown  herself  to  be,  all  ...^.|'''j.. '!■.'„";  "^,l..''!l.'A"„hwl?'_  "„^''..''  '  '"" 
in  all,  a  better  working  machine  than  Ger- 
many, and  he  takes  as  his  standard  of  effi- 
ciency in  society  the  same  standard  that  is  • 
almost  universally  recognized  by  Gcr 
admirers, — that  is,  the  amount  of  work  <ione  j 
in  proportion  to  the  mass  of  appliances,  or, 

in  other  words,   "a  good   engine  which,   in  socialism  it  it  can  win  out? 

proportion  to  its  weight  and  its  bulk,  devel-  J*"'  »■'»""  ■•  'ho"  and  simple.     The  French 

' .                         .1                       •       1.'  scheme    of    social    organization    and    functioning; 

ops  more  horse-power  than  an  engine  bigger  ^^||,  f^^  in  tell  eel- intellect  everywhere;  not  only 

md     heavier.         Of    the    achievements    of  in  the  Academy,  in  the  universiq-,  in  the  labors- 


every  n 
sibility 

ation?     Why  speak  of  this  plan  as  a  po>- 

i  between  claaaea  and  maaaesP  Why,  at 
nta,   should   not   England   and   the  United 

States  s 

tudy  French  methods  and  emulate  French 
Tienta   rather   than    give   themselves   over 

in  the  I 

larae  of  efficiency  to  a  businesa  feudalism. 

if   that 

plan   can    win    out,   or   to    a    democratic 
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tory,   but    also    in    the    Senate    Chamber,    in   the  recognize,  and  honor  iotellect  In  tfae  PlCsA  way. 

Chamber   of  Deputies,   in   the   business   office,    in  Beyond  all  thing*  else,  America  admire*  butinet* 

the   labor   syndicate,    in    the   shop,   on    the    farm,  success,    and,    next   to    that,    political    adroitneu. 

And   it   calls    for   it    in    a   certain    peculiar    way  These   admiration*  make  directly   for   ■   busiocM 

which   Americans   generally   do    not   understand,  control  or  a  political  control  of  the  entire  todal 

It  calls  for  intellect  as  something  admired,  hon-  fabric.     The  French  socialized  Male  is  not  work- 

ored,    socially    recognized,    as    something    which  able   by   a    population    in   which    adroitneis    anil 

offers   to    the    humblest   citizen    both   opportunity  success  arc  supremely  admired.     They  are  work- 

and    distinction.      In    France    the    admiration    of  able  only  by  a  population  in  which  the  rewards 

intellect     is     universal.       America     has     intellect  of   admiration    and    respect   go   tpontaneously   (o 

abundantly,  bul  America  does  not  as  yet  admire,  intellect  as  such. 


THE  SWISS  MILITARY  SYSTEM 

I\  all  the  recent  discussions  of  American  s}-stem  of  physical  training  has  been  devel- 

prcparedness    there    have   been    frequent  oped  as  a  part  of  the  ordinary  school  educa- 

refercnces  to  the  Swiss  method   of  training  tion.      But  it  was  found  that  the  exerdsei 

soldiers.      A    former   lieutenant   of    infantry  contained    in   the   military    drill    regulatwm 

in     the     Swim     Army,     Frederick     Arnold  of  the  Swiss  Army  provided  the  best  form  of 

Kucn/.li,  writing  in  the  New  York   Times,  needed   physical   exercises   for   boys,   and,  at 

states  that  70  per  cent,  of  the  Swiss  that  the  same  time,  promoted  the  required  disd- 

entcr  the  military  service  arc  already  physi-  pline.    Therefore,  the  whole  phyiical  train- 

cally  well-trained  men  and  competent  marks-  ing  of  the  Swiss  boy  in  school,  beginning  at 

men.    This  h  largely  due  to  the  influence  of  his  tenth  year,  has,  as  a  basis,  die  "Infanti; 

the  great  educator  Pestalozzi,  who  showed  Drill  of  the  Army,"  edited  by  the  Swim  War 

the  need  and  the  feasibility  of  physical  exer-  Department. 

cises  corresponding  to  the  physiological  and  So  thorough  and  uniform  ft  drill  contin- 

natural   development  of  the  boy.     TTius   a  ued  for  six  years,  followed  by  instrut^'on  in 
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cadet  corps  and  preparatory  courses,  makes  of  the  regulation  rifle.     He  goes  through  the 

a  promising  soldier  out  of  the  average  youth,  same    instruction    in    rifle    practise    as    the 

When   he  enters  service  as  a   recruit   he  is  soldier. 

already  acquainted  with  the  work  that  has  In  civil  life  every  Swiss  soldier  is  com- 
to  be  done  and  executes  the  familiar  com-  pellcd  to  be  a  member  of  a  rifle  club,  and  to 
mands  almost  automatically.  undergo  a  yearly  shooting  rifle  test  consist- 
In  the  cadet  corps  physical  training  ob-  ing  of  36  shots,  with  a  minimum  of  75  per 
tained  in  the  school  is  supplemented  by  train-  cent,  hits  and  60  per  cent,  points.  Every 
ing  in  marching  and  shooting.  The  cadet  village  and  town  in  Switzerland  has  a  field 
wears  the  uniform  and  has  aminiature  model  range  for  rifle  practise. 


"THE  HOME  SIDE  OF  WAR-TIME" 

AN  extraordinary  leveling-up  and  level-  been  stopped.    What  is  she  to  do?    She  has  noth- 
ing-down   process,— the    establishment  »"«  "^^^W  ^°^  ^l  °"  '^"*''  .f ""*  s^^  children 
e            ~,   .             -i-L  •          i_  ^              1  must  be   fed    and   the  rent   paid.      All   the   facts 
of   a  certain   equilibrium  between  classes,—  ^^^   carefully  noted,   some   in   pencil,   but   more 

has  been  going  on  in  England  since  the  out-  mentally;    and   the   promise   that  her  case  shall 

break  of  the  war,  chiefly  owing  to  the  ex-  come  before  the  Committee  that  afternoon,  and 

tended  relief  work  of  the  various  charitable  ^^^^  someone  will  come  and   see  her  again  to- 

_^.     ,          1        c  u*      »  morrow,    puts    new    heart    mto    this    almost    dc- 

organizations,— in    particular    the    boldiers  rented   woman,   whose   husband   was   in   decent 

and  Sailors'  Families'  Association.   The  work  work  before  he  enlisted, 
of  this  organization  was  originally  devoted 

to  the  **needs  of  women  related  to  soldiers  Any  tendency  to  criticize  these  unfortunate 
actually  serving  with  their  respective  regi-  suflFerers  from  the  conditions  of  war  is  con- 
ments  or  reservists  who  had  been  called  up  demned.  The  visitor  must  not  preach,  but 
and  were  unable  to  make  adequate  provision  rather  endeavor  to  be  helpful  and  sympa- 
for  their  families  beforehand."  thetic.  It  is  found  that  the  women  who  re- 
After  August,  1914,  the  enlistment  of  ceive  the  donations  from  the  Association  fund 
large  numbers  of  men  throughout  the  British  are  amenable  to  all  suggestions  regarding  do- 
Isles  necessitated  the  formation  of  many  mestic  matters  save  one, — that  of  cookery. 
branches  and  sub-divisions  of  this  Association  They  will  not  go  to  a  cooking  class,  the 
on  account  of  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  author  writes,  as  on  this  point  the  working- 
dudci  to  be  performed.  The  funds  at  the  class  Englishwoman  is  most  difficult  and  self- 
d^xml  of  the  Association  were  found  to  be  opinionated. 

eiltirdy  inadequate,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  In  regard  to  the  suffering  of  the  middle- 
National  Relief  Fund  gave  over  one  million  class  Englishwomen,  Mrs.  Anstey  writes: 
poqnds  sterling  to  this  charity.     An  article 

hf  Hden  Anstey,  entitled  "The  Home  Side  ,. '^  »*  frequently  averred  that  the  middle  class  is 

t  wr      «T^       if        ui-  u  J    •        u      r*  ^^^  ^^^  which  suffers  the  most  keenly  and  silently 

w    nfar-lnne,      published    m    the    Lontem-  during  any  great  national  crisis,  whether  it  be  in 

jlSiWrj  Rmew   (London)   for  August,  gives  the    matter    of    strikes,    depression   in    trade,   or 

the*  mder  an  excellent  idea  of  the  practical  o^ber    causes.     There    are    thousands    of    homes 

side  of  the  relief  work  in  the  East  End  of  ^'''''.^Y  ^?i  !^!  ""^'^'^  ?k   ^^^^^'v  ^''^u'  u^"^ 

r^rV|V  special  outlet  for  sympathy  or  relief.     The  bur- 

^^MOML  den  of  trying  to  make  ends  meet  on  a  vastly  re- 
duced   income    added    to    the    anxiety    for    those 

It  will  be   readily   understood   that,  with   few  whose    places    are    vacant,— having   to    take    the 

flaBpepdoD%   the   homes   referred   to   are   those   of  children    away   from    good    private    schools    and 

reenaCi^  men  who  have  joined  Kitchener's  Army,  send  them  to  the  nearest  Board  School,  and  simi- 

noc  fctenrtftt.     The   visitors,   on    arrival    at  the  lar  economies,— <:reates  a  problem  never  met  with 

oScc  about  10  a.  m.,  goes  over  her  cases  for  the  before  in  the  history  of  British  warfare.     Hun- 

diy.     These  being  arranged  and  the  War  Office  dreds  of  cases  might  be  given  where  men  have 

ionam  filled  up,  she  sallies  forth  on  her  round.  been  earning  £250  to  £400  a  year,  whose  wives 

--        -•                    .     .                 'IT?         17    J  ^"^    themselves    reduced    to   a    mere    subsistence. 

Her  first  case   is   in   a   typical    bast    End  Many   of  these   women   have  not  known  of  the 

atreet:  S.  S.  F.  A.  until  rent-day  came  around,  and  they 

had  to  confess  that  it  was  impossible  to  meet  it 

A   fccfciem  young   Irish  mother  with   a   pretty  Invariably  the   agent  suggests   an  application   to 

face  and  attractive  brogue,— in  spite  of  dirt  and  the  Association,  with  the  assurance  that  it  will 

Mkempt   hair, — tells   one  that   her   husband   has  be  met  with  every  kindness  and  sympathy.     In 

Wen  lentenced  to  some  months'  imprisonment  for  such  cases  a  certain   amount  is  allowed   for  ar- 

ariking  hia  corporal;  consequently  her  pay  has  rears,    and    a    similar    proportion    added   to    the 
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given  the  opportunity  that  was  denied  them 
previous  to  the  war,  and  they  are  proving 
to  the  Englishmen,  that  Engliahwomen  arc 
able  to  shoulder  the  work  of-  a  nation  with 
entire  efficiencjr?  The  author  writes  diat 
working  women  are.  wanted  in  thouMiidi 
throughout  England,  particularly  in  the 
country  districts;  She  gives  her  own  otab- 
lishment  as  an  example  of  the  mii^  otsto 
that  are  stcipped  of  their  working  men  by  die 
call  of  the  armyr 


In  thia  small  village  over  c 

twenty  men  «re  (ecving.  My  laM  naa  g^lfcw 
week,  and  a  woman  left  behind  In  ooa'V'thi 
G  TAUGHT  THE  GROCERS  ^jji^^j^  ha.  three  day.  m  wbick  to  la|to>  ■> 
^'"^  milk,  feed,  make  butler  aod  take  ber  MMad*! 
ie'lfi's)'*  ^'"^  '"•irutt'd  place.  .  .  .  Here.^  wbere  aiz  men  are  kqpc  mt- 
mally,  I  find  myitlf  witb  two  boTi^  oMa.  rittcta 
_,  and  one  thirteen.'  Left  Gnt  with  vu -hmd.' wax- 
tent.  The  greatett  j,„j,  j  underKiok  that  duty  agmtli^  wICm 
and  every  apph-  difficulty,  aa  I  have  made  Kardcnlnc  nqr  |Mfo- 
.-.,.  ,.  „.»...  ,.  .v..  »,  .-..  her  affairs  are  fc^t  ,;„„  ,1,^  ],„  few  yeara.  The  chanAor  1M  W 
Btricl  y  private,  and  a  friendly  feeling  la  eatab-  j  |„rned  to  drive  the  car,  and  it  ''— FY^T 
liihed  which  frequently  leads  to  something  being  ,he  amall  boy  (who  lovea  it).  Gndsdk- *CT 
done  for  the  children  or  if  sickness  occurs  send-  (j,,^  „^„j  ^„^  ,,,  g„„^_  ^^^  ihebrfSi  aiC 
■ng  a  nurse  to  attend  the  invalid.  being  taken  by  women,— two  of  t 
.  ,  ,  I  .  1 1  I  w^ed  and  pick  fruit  with  great  i 
Many  other  charitable  organizations  and  have  been  able  to  get  an  old  ma- 
clubs  have  linked  up  their  work  with  that  week.    Now  that  my  foreman  and  c 

of  the  S.  S.  F.  A.     At  some  of  the  clubs  a  '"v'ng.    I    afaall    take    a    well-trained 

••Talk  „„  ,he  War"  i,  giv»  once  a  w„t  in  lV^^Z!^^^^,r  ""  ' ' 

order  to  teach  the  working-class  women  what 

it  all  means.  In  many  cases  they  have  been  While  not  every  girl  can  aspire  to  pcMi- 
too  ignorant  to  "see  what  difference  it  would  tJons  which  have  been  filled  by  carefully 
make  if  the  Germans  did  come  and  rule  trained  men,  still  there  are  thousands  of  girU 
England.  These  women  have  always  been  and  women  who  arc  so  quick  and  deft  that  in 
so  miserably  poor  that  they  did  not  suppose  a  short  time  they  can  be  trained  to  pcrfona 
conditions  would  be  any  worse  with  the  all  the  duties  of  a  gardener  under  ili^t 
Germans  than  without  them."  supervision.     Given  the  same  instruction,  the 

girl  of  fifteen  will  outstrip  the  boy  of  fifteen 
It   IS   amazing  how   "ady   ih^  are  to   receive  j     j^e  art  of  gardening  by  months. 
interesting   informaliun   about   the   world   beyond  *  b     j       -   -  ■« 

their    very    liniiled     range    of    knowledge,    and,       ,,,  ,  l  •        •  .  .     . 

rightiv  used,  the  present  crisis  affords  an  excel-  Women  have  their  place  wherever  it  ■  a 
lent   opporiunitv   for   educating  them   in  true  pa-  ^Hf«'0"  «'  the  breeding  and  caring  far  uiwak 

triotlsm   and   lovalty  to  their  country Witb  ^^'V  *•"'  an'nn"*". •)"«?■'>«?  with  them  whs* 

but  few  excepti-mi,  however,  this  work  baa  a  "most  helpful,  e.peci.Hy  m  the  milking  of  «s«r* 
marvelous  leveling-up  and  le«ling-dov.n  process  "'""  'h'^  are  usually  more  succeMful  than  ma. 
about  it.  As  it  is  not  philanthropic,  there  is  no  Never  have  I  had  auch  lucceia  with  poull^ji 
room  for  patronajte;  the  one  great  link  is  "the  "t"  .'-^^u  ^  '~j  "  'f**  "K'^.^^ 
man  at  the  Front"  fighting,  coming  home  ^hey  laid  all  winter  and  ate  leM  wheat  m  ■« 
»ounded,  or,  too  often,  dying  for  his  country,-  "^""'^^  """n  ••"?  """""y  •*»  "«  «•>"«■ 
and  the  burden  of  manv  a  heart  finds  its  great-        i-,       kt     -        i    n  i>  •     <     >  ■  •. 

est  relief  in  sharing  that  sorrow  with  others.  ,1  "^    National    Political    League    hs  ob- 

tained a  small  grant  from  the  English  Gor> 
How   Englishwomen   Are   "Saving  the  ernment  to  assist  girk  to  get  training  in  |;s^■ 
Land"  dening  and  other  trades,  and  Mr.  Farrar.  a 

well-known    authority   of    poultrj'-b reeding 
Alice  Martincau  writes  in  The  English-  fruit- farming,   etc,  proposes   to  tab  pu|A 
tiownn     (London)     that    perhaps    the    only  without  fees. 

blessing  that  ha-i  been  bestowed  by  the  stern       The  whole  question  of  putting  t 
neccssitj'  of  war  is  the  giving  to  woman  her  work  in  these  rural  OCC 
rightful  share  of  the  world's  work.     Now  their  men  worken,  is        <  ucMton  ol  " 
that  there  arc  not  enough  men  in  England  to  England,"  of  "savi       i       land  for  ^l 
do   the   necessary  work,    women   have   been  who  are  fighting." 


drainedif  I 
ofWaV  I 
rtfaesM   I 
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t  START  ON  A  VISIT  TO  THE  SERBIAN 

IMPRESSIONS  OF  SERBIA 

A  WRITER  in  the  Swiss  monthly,  Bibl'i-  themselves  at  the  disposition  of  the  Serbian 
olheque  UnlverseUe,  who  has  spent  Government  which  decides  what  direction 
some  time  in  Serbia,  is  impressed  by  the  their  activities  shall  take.  "Thus  1  met  yes- 
varied  activities  of  the  military  and  hospital  tcrday  two  little  French  Boy  Scouts  who  had 
corps  from  the  allied  armies.  He  noted  a  worked  on  the  French  front  as  chauffeur  and 
marked  difference  between  the  English  and  machinist  for  more  than  five  months,  and  who 
French  representatives  in  their  manner  of  came  directly  from  Paris  without  knowing  a 
procedure.  The  English,  he  says,  arrive  in  single  Serbian  word  in  order  to  enter  the 
Serbia  with  a  determined  purpose.  "They  Serbian  service.  In  the  afternoon  of  the 
have  foreseen  everything,  and  are  completely  same  day  I  saw  them  again  proudly  ensconced 
organized."  Not  only  is  their  hospital  instal-  on  an  auto  truck  which  they  were  guiding 
lation  complete,  but  their  personal  equipment  with  a  firm  hand  through  the  poorly  paved 
down    to    the   smallest   detail   is  all   on    the  streets  of  Kragujevatz." 

ground  and  ready  for  use.     Nor  is  the  com-  The  French  mingle  freely  with  the  people 

fort  of  the  workers  overlooked,  for  packs  and  of  the  country  and  are  everywhere  seen  mak- 

cases  arc  filled  with  a  great  assortment  of  ing  friends  with  soldiers  and  civilians,  in  the 

necessities.     They  Vgin  work  immediately,  meantime  picking  up  a  Serbian  vocabulary. 

"Once  on  the  spot  and  organized,  the  hospi-  The  writer  remarks  that  in  spite  of  these 

tal  or  the  sanitary  service  which  they  pro-  obvious  differences  of  nature   the  vivacious 

pose  to  direct  belongs  to  them.     They  are  French  and  the  phlegmatic  English  both  ful- 

quite  at  home  among  themselves  and  do  not  fil  equally  well  their  common  duty  towards 

liear  the  orders  which  others  give.     Their  their  brothers  in  arms, 

domain  becomes  a  little  fragment  of  the  Brit-  For  reasons  that  will  be  readily  understood 

nh  Empire,"  this  writer  does  not  speak  of  the  extent  of  the 

I        The  French,  on  the  other  hand,  arrive  with  military  aid  lent  by  the  Allies  to  the  Serbians. 

\    \  lets  deuly  defined  purpose.     They   put  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  allied  troops  are 
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represented  in  Serbia,  and  that  France,  Eng-  rather  more  variegated  than  those  of  last 
land,  and  Russia  are  joining  in  the  military  autumn,  but  they  are  more  military,  thanks 
reinforcement  of  the  country.  In  fact,  it  is  to  the  numerous  pieces  of  equipment  left  by 
now  conceded  that  this  part  of  the  theater  of  the  Austro-Hungarians  on  their  precipitate 
war  will  have  great  importance  in  the  issue,  retreat.  "Austria  has  remained,  in  spite  of 
During  the  winter,  as  well  as  a  great  part  of  the  war,  but  quite  involuntarily^  one  of  the 
the  autumn  and  spring,  Serbia  is  one  of  the  best  purveyors  of  the  Serbian  kingdom.** ' 
few  ways  of  communication,  if  not  the  surest.  In  the  streets  of  Valjcvo  and  other  Serlnan 
between  France  and  England  on  the  one  side,  cities  one  may  see  to-day  the  hospital  uni- 
and  Russia  on  the  other.  In  fact,  last  De-  forms  and  costuittes  of  all  the  allied  nations 
cember  an  effective  reinforcement  of  troops  and  of  some  neutrals.  From  Ac  Ficndl 
permitted  the  Serbians  to  invade  Hungary  military  physicians  in  varied  unifonn%  die 
and  to  cooperate  with  the  Russians.  English  surgeon  ^  distinguished  by  hit  ooiD* 

Serbia  has  not  let  so  many  months  of  cessa-  fortable  suit  of  lihald.  Ens^isb  •and''flii|di 
tion  from  active  warfare  pass  by  without  nurses,  as  well  af  Russian  Sisters  of  Cltfd^i 
profiting  from  it  by  reorganizing  and  equip-  are  severel7  gowned  in  brown  wookq-wtdl 
ping  her  army  and  war  apparatus.  At  the  a  Red  Cross  on  Ghe  breast.  Eyerywbarme 
present  time  the  army,  in  spite  of  the  rela-  meets  people  who,  when  q>eaking  |o*die*m- 
tively  large  losses  of  the  past  autumn,  is  quite  habitants  of  the  city,  take  oonversatioiial  di^ 
as  strong  as  at  the  beginning  of  hostilities,  tionaries  out  of'  their  pockets  in  order  to 
The  morale  of  the  troops,  powder  fully  stimu-  find  the  needed  Serbian  word.  It  b  suit  that 
lated  by  the  lasting  victories  of  the  month  Serbia  has  never  before  seen,  a^  probably 
of  December,  is  excellent.  will  never  see  again,  in  her  towns  so 

It  is  true  that  the  uniforms  have  become  representatives  of  foreign  natiooSi 


SERBIA  AND  DALMATIA 

THE  article  in  the  Bibliotheque  Univer-  During  the   ihort   lapse  of  time   that   Dalmt- 

selle     (Lausanne,     Switzerland),     from  J'*    Pa"«d   under   the   rule   of   the   French,  tbe 

,  .  ,          1                ^  J    u     ■                J    -.^  j*«  latter   recognized   the  Slavonic  character  of  the 

which  we  have  quoted  above,  proceeds  to  dis-  ^„„j^  ^„j  p^.„^^j  ,^  2ara  their  official  bylle- 

cuss    the    attitude    of    the    Serbian    people  tin  in  Serbian.     This  French  domination  of  tk 
towards  the  so-called  Dalmatian  question.         country  had  still  another  effect:  It  awakened  iW 
It  had  been  assumed  in  Serbia  before  Italy  national  sentiment  among  the  Dalmatiant. 

J    ^1  ^1^1,       ij    ^     ^^4.  ««       In  1815  the  Congress  of  Vienna  again  awarded 

entered  the  war  that  she  \v()iild  expect  as  Dalmatia  to  the  Austrians,  who  had  alrcadr 
compensation  a  large  part  of  Dalmatia,  which  had  it  from  1797  to  1806.  The  laner,  ew 
is  considered  by  the  Serbians  as  Slavonic  ter-  sidering  themselves  half  an  Italian  powei: 
riton-  and  especially  Serbo-Croatian.  Prior  naturally  favored  Italianism  at  the  .expense  d 
^     -..UT"       ^-       J'*.-  XX         u   -j-^j    Slavism    and   the   country    remamed    m    mtimaie 

to  the  \  cnetian  domination  of  four  hundred   ^^^^^^  ^j^^  Lombardy  and  Venetia. 

years,  Dalmatia  had  been  governed  by  berb-  But  the  house  of  Hapsburg  having  lost  tkif 

ian  and  Croatian  princes.      Ragusa  was  a  city  two  provinces  in  1859  and  1866,  Dalmatia,  sep- 

famous  especiallv   for  her  litcrarv  men   and  arated  from  them,  canie  in  touch  with  the  Joof^ 

1                    .u_  CI •«   A*.u«^.,  Slavonic    countries    which    surrounded    her    aai 

was  known  as  the  Slavonic  Athens.  f^,j    ^^   ^^^  ,^^^  ^^^    .^^   .ttracrioo  of  fw 

Serbia. 
The  Venetians  broup;ht  soldiers,  officers,  trad-  All  this  and  especially  the  reform  of  the  poli^ 
ers,  priests,  and  with  them  the  Italian  language  ical  regime  to  which  Austria  saw  herself  forord. 
into  the  cities.  It  was  principally  the  clergy,  in  contributed  to  awakening  more  and  more  ikr 
charge  of  the  schools,  who  were  the  powerful  national  idea  in  the  people.  A  national  Serbs- 
agents  of  Italianism.  Nevertheless  the  peasant  Croatian  party  was  formed  and  worked  opcal? 
and  even  the  inhabitant  of  the  city  suburbs  have  through  the  newspapers,  literary  societies  aaJ 
remained  Slavonic  and  have  always  continued  on  political  grounds  for  the  emancipation  of  tkr 
to    use    the    Serbian    language.      In    spite    of    the  Joueo-Slavonians. 

official    character    of    the    Italian,   certain    rurals       The  government  of  Vienna  naturally  does  ail 

of   the    communes    have    always    addressed    their  take   kindly  to  these  efforts.     The   Italian  paf7 

correspondence  to  the   authorities  in  Serbia.     All  serves  her  for  paralyzing  thenL     In  apite  of  tko* 

the    population    of    Dalmatia    assembled    in    the  difficulties  the  Serbo-Croatian  party  prevails  !>' 

old  church  near  Kwine  even  to-day,  in  order  to  soon    they   have   the   majority   in   the   Dalatf"^^ 

commemorate    the    15th    of    June,    the    battle    of  Diet.      They   profit  by  officially   introduciBg 

Kassovo    (13S5)    where    fell,   with    the   Emperor  Serbian    language    into   the    adnniiiiatratioB 

Lazare,    Great    Serbia    which    had    encompassed  the  schools.     At  the  preaent  tnnc.  dw  fltihiM 

all  the  Jougo-Slavonic  countries  even  to  the  gates  so   truly   the  language  jnf  die  ooantiy 

of  Salonica.  candidates   of    the   Italian  paflj   Mt 
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N  AS  "THE  SLAVONIC  ATHENS" 

■ddresi  themsclvt*  to  rhe  ele<:;orBte  in  thii  Ian-  bility  of  such  expansion   as  a  real  danger  to 

piage    in    ordtr    to    invite    than    to    vote    for  Italy's  interests. 

The  Austrian  ceniu*  of  1910  show*  a  popula-  ,,  ,  .  .  -  ■  ■  . 
tion  of  645,606  in  Dalmalia,  of  whom  610,669  "  '"'»  "ar  end*  wilh  a  complele  victory  for 
are  Serbo-Croa liana  and  18,018  Italians.  Only  tn«  Allle^  and  if  an  impartial  division  makei 
I  p«r  cent,  of  this  population  are  Kalianl  GteU  Serbia  Jougo-Slavonic,  the  Serbians  will 
Moreover,  thirty-six  of  these  forty-two  deputies  'he"  have  attained  to  their  national  idea  and 
of  the  Diet  are  Serbo-Croalians  and  the  eleven  "'I  "o'  demand  any  more  than  to  eip  oil  peace- 
Dalmatic  deputies  of  the  Beichsrat  are  all  Serbo-  "hly  the  riches  of  their  country,  which  have 
Croatian.  """   unucrated   up   to   the   present   time.     They 

The  feeling  of  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabi-  have   no   desire   lo   annex   other   countries   which 

tantt  of   Dalmalia   has   remained   Serbian.     Even  d"    "M   belong   ethnographically   to    them.      The 

Chibenikois    Nicolas    Thomaseo,    a    literary    man  example  of  Alsace-Lorraine  has  been  understood 

hetter   known   in   the   Italian   language,  considers  here.                  ,.          .„   ^                      v         j          j 

himself  a  scion  of  the  Serbian  race,  and  he  felt  Moreover,  ihey   will   have  so  much   to  do   and 

for   Serbia   when   he   wrote:   "For  us  other  Serb-  organize   in   the   interior   that   their   activity   will 

the    national    songs    are    the    only    school  he    limited   to   this   work   for   many   years.     And 


i-here   we  can   learn   the  beauty  of  our  tongue."   'hen    all    their    pecuniary    resources   will   be   ab- 
the   Serbian   victories  in  the   Balkan  wars  were   ?orbed   by   these   needs.     Just   reflect   upon    what 


celebrated   nowhere  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as   ■'   "'I'   <^>>M    in    money   and    work   to   completely 
in  Dalmatia.  organize   or   establish    a    port   at   Ragusa,    Zara, 

Serbia  has  a  further  reason  of  an  tconomic 
or  commercial  nature  for  desiring  the  reunion        It  may  even  be  to  Italy's  interest  to  have 
of  Dalmatia  and  Serbia.     Most  of  the  Sla-  Dalmatia  controlled  by  Serbia. 

vonic  countries  need  Dalmatia  for  the  sake  ~        „    , .               ■     .      n        i               i 

(                      .  dreat  Serbia  reorganized  will   no  longer  make 

of  access  to  the  sea.                j,„,^|f   ^   ^...^^^   ^^   Austria   and    Germany,   as 

As  to  Italy  s  argument  that  It  15  indispens-  Little    Serbia    has   been   compelled    to   do.      Italy 

»ble    to    her    national    welfare    to    have    the  united   with   the   Serbians  by   an  open   friendship 

Uiger  part  of  the  Dalmatian  coast  in  order  "'"    "''^    her    place    quite    naturally    and    will 

^                     ,             CI          ■                  ■       .     .k  open  up  her  own  market  for  the  Balkan  countries. 

^    toprcvent  a  future  Slavonic  expansion  to  the  gh^  ^/^  „„„  ,  „^j^,^  commercial  and  industrial 

<      Wtst,  this  wntcr  does  not  regard  the  possi-  advantage  in  drawing  near  to  Serbia. 
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Even  in  case  of  victory  by  the  Allies,  Ger-  a  case  it  is  suggested  by  this  writer  that  a 
many  and  Austria  vv^ill  continue  to  exist  and  close  alliance  between  Italy  and  Serbia  would 
will  seek  to  restore  their  lost  power.    In  such  be  advantageous  to  both  countries. 


SERBIA'S  CLAIMS  ON  MACEDONIA: 
HER  CASE  AGAINST  BULGARIA 

THE  Allies  have  been  hard  at  work  late-  history  of  Serbia,  Macedonia  and  Bulgaria, 
ly,  trying  to  accomplish  the  apparently  and  claims  to  show  that  the  Slavs  of  Mace- 
hopeless  task  of  reconciling  the  differences  donia  are  much  more  closely  related  to  the 
between  Bulgaria  and  the  other  members  of  Serbs  than  to  the  Bulgarians.  Indeed,  it  is 
the  disrupted  Balkan  League.  On  a  small  easier  for  a  Serb  to  make  himself  understood 
scale  Bulgaria  has  really  been  subjected  to  a  by  them  than  it  is  for  a  Bulgarian  to  do  sa 
policy  of  isolation  such  as  Germany  has  com-  Of  the  geographical  conditions  the  writer 
plained  of  in  recent  years.  In  order  to  enjoy  states: 
her  full  share  of  the  trade  opportunities  of- 
fered in  the  Adriatic,  as  well  as  to  consoli-  Macedonia  doei  not  even  belong  to  Bulgaria 
date   the   scattered   members   of   her   branch  Reographjcajly,    while   with    Serbia    it    forms  i 

of  the  Slavic  race   she  demands  ^  her  right  f^:%^^^,  ^^^^^^  "^ll^  ^'J^;  ^^tl; 

in  any  future  readjustment  of  the  Balkans  tinuation  of  the  Serbian  valley  of  the  Morava. 

that  share  of  Macedonia  of  which  she  was  dc-  Thus  it  is  that  the  main  line  of  communicatioa 

prived  in  the  second  Balkan  War.    This  mat-  between     the     Danube     and     Salonica.    passiof 

•    1        11    1   •     ^1      T^  1'                       ■\-'  through  the  valler  of  the  Morava,  naturallv  eon- 

ter  IS  handled  in  the  Italian  review    ^uova  ^^^^^  j^,  course  by  the  valley  of  the   Vard.r 

Antologia  (Rome)  with  some  natural  partial-  toward  Salonica. 

itv  by  a  Serbian  deputv  and  ex-Minister  of  On  the  other  hand,  Macedonia  is  divided  from 

Commerce,   Costa   Stovanovitch.      While  he  ?"'Karia  by  great  chains  of  mountains,  renderinf 

frppiv  rprofrmVp^  thp  al'mrvst  imnprafivp  nprp^-  ''"PossiMe  any  free  Communication  between  ibr 

treely  recognizes  tne  almost  imperative  neces-  ^^^  regions,  to  such  a  degree  that  if  Macedoaia 

sity  that  induces  the  Allies  to  leave  no  means  should  be  ceded  to  Bulgaria  the  communicatioa 

untried    that   will   bring   the    Balkan    States  between    an    eastern    and    a    western    Bulgaria 

into  the  war,  he  strongly  opposes  the  aban-  y^o"'<*  J»?v«  J®  be  over  Servia  by  way  of  Nisk 

1             ^xck*         ATj*            ji  just   as   IS   the  case   now.     With   the  cession  of 

donmcnt    of    Serbian    Macedonia,    and,    al-  {^^eedonia  to  Bulgaria,  this  state  would  ihnm 

though  the  latest  reports  indicate  that  Serbia  itself  like  a  wedge  between  Serbia  and  Greece. 

may  be  persuaded  to  yield  on  this  point,  the  acquiring  a  form  so  far  unknown  in  a  natiooal 

writer's  views  on  the  subject  still  retain  their  territory.   ,      ^    , .       , 

intprp^sf  aiiH  valiiP       Uo  qjivq •  Hence,   for   Serbia,   the  cession   of  Macedoaa 

interest  and  \alue.     Me  sa\s.  .^  ^^^  equivalent  to  parting  with  a  contiRuoa 

c    I  •       r>                      A    r-                            1     •  province,    without    the    possession    of    which  ibr 

Serbia,    Rumania,    and    Cjrcece,    in    rceulatine  i  j         *•              j»  .     if  j  u             •        *  ••<      i< 

,,    •         i-^.     I       1  J-        .      ,u     ^          ivftui-iiiips  could  continue  undisturbed  her  national  life.    I« 

the.r  po.tcal  relations  by  the  Treatj-  of  Bucha-  .^j,  ,,.„,         gerbia  would  not  have  •pilled  Wr 

r«t.n   1913    had  for  their  aim  the  assurance  of  f,lo„j    ,„    f/^,,      ,„        •„    M«cedoni«.     In   fift 

the  Balkans  for  the  Balkan  peoples    to  the  ex-  ^^.^  province,  not  onfy  because  of  it*  rtMarco 

elusion  of  anv  hepemonv  of  one  of  those  peoples  •    -^              *    •        .i        i^      i       a                  #:^ 

»u       ♦u'          T-      '•  u             *     J    »         *u-  and  its  economic  value,  but  also  because  of  « 

over   the    others.     To   wish    now    to   destroy    this    ^l-     ^^.:.'  „     •     »u.   —--#    •—-.     «     «  r« 

I     •                     t             'J     .      •  1  .•       'r  .u  geographic  position,  is  the  most  tmportamt  Sif' 

work,   bv   means   of   an   evident   violation   of   the  T-        ^        • 

•   i'     r       *•        1-.                ^                    J     '.u  hian  province, 

principle  of  nationalitv,  cannot  correspond  either         •    '^       x# i     .         _.  ^.  ••  #         -j. 

*  •  .    /,           1,        ,        •    J  •  .              r  \u     u  II  Across  Macedonia  runs  the  railway  from  Bci* 

with  the  well-understood   interests  of  the  Balkan  i      ^^    c-i     :-.-     — j   -*  .u^   «  -  .• Am 

1               '.u  ,u          r  .u                                u-  u  grade  to   Salonica,  and  at  the  present  time  wt 
peoples  or  with  those  of  the  great  powers,  which  ii^j       rou*               u                  t  *u:-  ^.^ 
J'          i»i        .u                .                  AC            £  whole  trade  of  Serbia  goes  bv  wav  of  this  prow- 
have    undertaken    the    present    war    in    defense   ox    •    .        ^    ^ .  ^ c uT-   -u-'it  u-*       «       -^L  mi 

..     ^            £  '     ,-            •     »  .1        -I            £  I      ^  »n<-^-     Even  when  Serbia  shall  have  temtorr  ■ 

the  cause  or  justice  against  the  violence  of  brute  ,             »  ^»  •u      aj-*-.*:-    -  ^     — .       _*     r  e  Jjm 

,                      *              '^  her  own  on  the  Adriatic,  a  great  part  of  Scrntf 

,,/   r  11       ,1             I     11  *u     A'o:^  1.-        »  .u-  commerce  will  still  pass  across  Macedonia  to  lfc» 

We  fullv  uiulerstand   all   the  dimculties  at  this     *  j  •   .•        ^u*      l  *1^    *u      -*  .        <    -u*  «m 

..      ^  ,.      £      ■,■  Adriatic.     This    being   the    state    of    thinn,  ctf 

momei)t   existing   in    the   held   or   militarv   opera-    c     u*  ^      *u'-      i^ -   j      •  ij   i  m 

*.    ^    .      L     I  I    u       1   •      *u  *    -r   c    u-  Serbia    renounce   this   province    and    vield  «  » 

tions,    but    It    should    be    plain    that    if    Serbia, —  «   »        .             •     *      u  .1    u     u               Jj      .«    x. 

,      ,        .          c   u.'       £      £                    '     A  £  Bulgaria,  against  whom  she  hat  waged  a  Uooiv 

who  has  been  hghtmg  for  four  vears  in  defense  '^.     .  *    .^r          r    —  -— .  t»a      a    j  ■    :-  u.ki« 

r  u       •  J-   -J     I     •   u»         J  r    ■  *u     .  •        u     £  war  in  its  defense  from  assault?     And  is  it  ciii" 

of  her   individual    rights  and  for  the  triumph  of  /.                 n       t         k  if  Serbia    afr       all  h^  Mt- 

justice,  riskins  therefor  her  very  national  exist-  rificesfoV  the  liberation  of  her  bYood  relali- 

ence-should  not  feel  able  to  give  up  Macedonia,  ^        ^     ^     ,j        ^^^  „^   ,   mutilatica  ^ 

this   IS  who!  V   and   so  elv  because   that   province  '"•"    »"5    •«•""■«■    k^« "••■••   "~"    •    miuui«™- 

is  for  her  an  esse'ntial  element  of  her  existence.  ''"  body  poliic?    Let  «■  for  one  momeol -T 

pose  what  Italy  would  rcplyj  if  the  were  «i* 

Tunung  then  to  the  vexed  question  of  the  \?^  cede  Lombardjr  or  Liguria  in  eidiaafH|r 

•  1      ic    V         I   ^i,     '\T        I      •                 1  liberal  compensation  m  Ana  Minor  or  ii  i^i 

racial   affinities  of  the  Macedonian   popula-  ^^^^  p^^  of  the  world.    Would  not  hrr  »* 

tion,  the  writer  gives  a  brief  summar>'  of  the  8wer  be,  Never! 
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BULGARIA'S  ATTITUDE 

IT  seems  at  this  critical  juncture  of  the  war 
as  if  Bulgaria  held  the  key  to  the  situa- 
tion. Both  belligerents  have  maiie  the  most 
strenuous  efforts  to  influence  her  course.  In 
view  of  the  immense  importance  of  her  de- 
cision, an  article  by  a  Bulgarian  in  the  August 
Reime  de  Paris,  giving  the  reasons  of  Bul- 
garia's hesitating,  calculating  attitude,  is  of 
unusual  interest.  To  give  the  gist  of  his  con- 
tentions: 

In  order  to  comprehend  those  reasons,  he 
begins,  we  must  go  back  three  years,  to 
the  Balkan  war,  for  the  present  situation  is 
the  outcome  of  the  events  of  1912.  When 
in  that  year  the  Balkan^  States,  united  for 
the  first  time  in  centuries,  went  to  war 
against  Turkey, — whose  power  in  Europe  had 
been  made  possible  by  their  dissensions, — it 
was  unquestionably  Bulgaria  upon  whom  fell 
the  heaviest  task.  She  had  then, — as  she  has 
now-.^the  largest  army,  and  a  superior  stand- 
ing abroad.  The  Turks,  who  regarded  Bul- 
garia as  their  principal  adversary,  directed 
their  main  attacks  against  her.  It  was  the 
Battle  of  Lule  Burgas  and  the  strategic  pur- 
suit of  the  Turks  that  decided  the  conflict —  king  fehdinand  of  Bulgaria 
the  Turks  could  not  advance  a  step  further. 

But  the  effort  had  been  severe;  and  when,  she  cannot  be  counted  upon  under  any  cir- 
aftcr  the  protracted  London  negotiations,  the  cumstances  ? 

war  was  continued,  it  was  the  Bulgarian  No,  and  it  is  important  to  correct  a  mis- 
army  that  bore  the  brunt  of  the  fighting,  re-  conception  of  the  present  war.  Bulgaria  has 
pulsed  the  Turks,  and,  by  a  brilliant  feat  of  repeatedly  been  accused  of  entering  into 
arms,  secured  peace  by  a  threat,  which  it  was  agreements  with  the  enemies  of  the  Entente, 
able  to  carry  out,  of  marching  upon  Con-  and  when  the  government  announced  its  in- 
stantinople.  tention  of  abiding  by  the  neutrality  it  had. 

The  responsibility  for  the  second  Balkan  in  the  interest  of  the  country,  proclaimed  at 
war  rests,  the  writer  asserts,  upon  all  the  the  outset  of  the  war,  it  was  received  with 
Balkan  States.  The  Bulgarians  can,  how-  skepticism.  In  addition  to  other  charges,  it 
ever,  justly  say  that  the  Serbs  and  Greeks  has  been  said  that  King  Ferdinand  is  the 
in  agreeing,  in  February,  to  retain  and  divide  supreme  obstacle  to  an  understanding  with 
Macedonia,  assigned  to  Bulgaria  by  the  trea-  the  Allies, — an  assertion  betraying  scant 
ties  of  1912,  had  desired  that  war  and  pre-  knowledge  of  King  and  country.  He  is,  to 
pared  for  it.  be  sure,   connected  by  birth  with  Germany 

Violating  the  principle  of  nationalities,- —  and  Austria,  but  he  is,  likewise,  the  grandson 
the  great  idea  of  modern  times, — the  Treaty  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  is  deeply  attached  to 
of  Bucharest  wrested  the  Dobrudja  from  France,  drawn  to  it  by  his  education  and  his 
Bulgaria,  leaving  the  latter's  frontiers  about  tastes.  Moreover,  since  the  twenty-seven 
where  they  were  before  the  war,  thus  nuUi-  years  of  his  reign  over  Bulgaria,  to  whose  ad- 
fying  the  result  of  her  cfEorts  and  giving  to  vancemcnt  he  has  so  powerfully  contributed, 
others  the  countries  secured  by  her  hard-won  he  has  so  completely  identified  himself  with 
victories.  his  people  that  he  is  inspired  solely  by  their 

Hence  Bulgaria's  sore,  crushed  feeling,  a  wishes  and  feelings. 
feeling  that  Europe  had  done  her  a  great  in-       Now,  the  Bulgarian  nation,  despite  its  bit- 
jurtkc,   and   one  of  resentment  against  her  ter    memories    of    two    years    ago,    has    not 
dd  allies.  changed  its  sentiments.     It  bears  in  grateful 

Does    that  mean   that    Bulgaria's   present    remembrance   the  war  of   liberation   undcr- 
L    tttitude  is  one  of  stubborn  rancor,  and  that  taken  by  Russia,  and  cherishes  the  memory  of 
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Alexander  II,  the  liberator,  with  pristine  de-  And  that  is  why  the  Bulgarians  have  alwayt 

votion.     Nor  have  the  sympathies  of  the  peo-  subordinated  everything  to  the  quetUon  of  Mace- 

1     X       17                  J                     u             J       '^  donia.     That  it  why  they  have  never  ceased  to 

pie  for  France  undergone  a  change,  despite  ,^^^  ^^^  ^^ink  of  itj  that  is  vjhf  the  pe^pU  cmmr 

the  unjust  campaign  against  Bulgaria  of  a  not  be  induced  to  go  to  war  to-day  unUss  tkej 
large  part  of  the  French  press  two  years  ago.  are  guaranteed  the  possession  of  thmt  promnce. 
They  are  drawn  to  her  by  kindred  tastes  and 

aspirations,  by  the  intellectual  and  moral  ad-  Bulgaria  consented,  through  political  nc- 
vantages  gained  by  their  j^outh  in  the  uni-  cessity,  to  cede  a  part  of  Macedonia  to  SeiWa; 
versities  of  France.  If  Bulgaria,  then,  has  but  she  did  not  consider  the  sacrifice  irrevoc^ 
not  yet  joined  the  Quadruple  Entente,  it  is  able.  It  was  known  at  Sofia  that  the  day 
not  for  the  reasons  that  have  been  unjustly  would  come  when  Serbia  would  seek  to  real- 
attributed  to  her.  In  politics  sentiments  are,  ize  her  national  aspirations  as  regards  Boiiua 
for  that  matter,  not  the  only  things  that  and  Herzegovina,  and  that  day  Bulgaria,  in 
count ;  in  every  country  there  are  certain  return  for  her  active  aid  or  friendly  neutral- 
essential,  supreme  interests,  particularly  in  ity,  could  demand  the  retrocession  of  Bul- 
momentous  crises,  which  determine  it  to  act  garian  territory,  temporarily  ceded  to  Serbia. 
or  to  refrain  from  action.  "If  then,"  the  writer  observes,  "Bulgaria 

enters  into  an  engagement  to-morro«r,  will 

Let  us  see,  then,  what  the  important  facts  are  she  demand  the  whole  of  Macedonia?    We 

that  determined  the  course  pursued  by  the  Bui-  i^^k  the  information  necessary  to  enabk  » 

garian  Government  up  to  the  present.  ^  ^t    ^  ^'  ^  ^jl.        ^  

First  of   all   we  must  mention   the   exhaustion  ^«  ^"^^^^  ^.^^t  question  at  the  preMIt  DO- 

consequent  upon  the  two  Balkan  wars.     This  ex-  ment;  but  It   IS   possible,  SincC  she  GOflsidcn 

haustion,  very  real  and  considerable,  despite  the  that  province  equally  Bulgarian   dtroug^hout 

energetic  efforts  of  the  people,   is  an   important  {{3  entire  extent." 

factor   from    two  points  of   view.     Firstly,   Bui-         r*  ^  '      j'  ^  *  ^         jj^r'  • -1. 

paria  could  not  support  a  long  war  without  grave  ^  ^^^^^  ^i!^"^^  ^^^^^  tO   Greece  by  Ae 

risks   to   its   economic   development.     The   effort  treaty    of    Buchar^t    should    Itkewite,    Oie 

might  be  intense,  but  it  could  hardly  extend  be-  writer  claims,  be  yielded  to  Bulgaria,  they 

yond   a   few  months.     In   the  second   place,  the  being  absolutely  indispensable  to  hen     Th«C 

Bulgarians, — one   must  have  the  courage  to  say  ^^^4.^^^:^„„    U^   *.JJ«    ««..«   ««.   «    C^*,   .i*.*^ 

so  frankly,^o  not  want  war.    They  do  not,  they  Pretensions,  he  adds,  may  at  a   first  glance 

cannot  desire  it,  for  the  memory  of  their  suffer-  appear  extravagant.     But  they  are  explained 

ings  is  till  too  fresh.    In  1913  of  a  nation  of  four  and  justified  if  one  considers  the  territorial 

millions,  600,000  were  under  the  colors.    The  peo-  gains  that  Serbia  would  and  Greece  might 

l;lf„^:^S^oMTh;I:rt"i 'duTeVt^^  -4«^  ^^ouia  the  Quadruple  Entente  be  vie- 

row    of    retreat,    the   vision    of   their   devastated  torious. 

country.  It  is  widely  and  erroneously  believed  that 

And  then  the  peasants,— and  they  form  nine-  if  Bulgaria  should  decide  to  fight  the  TurU 

tenths  of  the  population, — are  always  opposed  to  ,v    ,..^,,M    ^^»^    ^^^    k^..    ^^^^}^,    «    ^.'f.V.w 

«ar.     They,  like  the  French  peasantry"  are  de-  "   ^'°"'°    ""*=*"    ^""^   '»^'^   "^^^"V    *   ""''""^ 

voted ly    attached    to    the    soil,    which    nourishes  promenade, 
them  JFrom  childhood  to  the  grave;  war  would        Outside   of   the   Ottoman   forces   actually 

mean  to  abandon  it  anew.  engaged  in  the  Dardanelles,  the  Turb  haw 
Why  give  further  reasons?     Let  us  just  imag-  ^  1  •      -.i_  i*  ^^I 

ine  the  state  of  feeling  in  France  two  years  after  *  g"*^^^  nucleus  m  the  rear,  equaling  sevcfil 

this  fearful  war  and  how  those  would  be  greeted  army  corps,  and  constituting  the  main  body 

who  should  speak  of  a  new  campaign.  of  their  army.     The  objective  of  this  tnnf 

Fortunately   in   Bulgaria,— and    here   we   enter  Js  to   attack  any  new  antagonist  that  might 

the    heart    of   the   matter,-there    exists   a    lever  appear,  whether  in  the  Gulf  of  Saros  or  froiD 

which  can  start  the  armies  to  march  once  more,  ^i  '.       *. 

She  has  a  "national  ideal,"  and  in  order  to  realize  l^ulgaria. 

that, — but  for  that  alone, — she  is  capable  of  en-  To  compass  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  one 

during  the  hardships  and  running  the  risks  of  an-  would    first    have    tO   become   master   of  thc 

other  war.     Gaining  its  political  independence  in  ^«„-   ^„i„    «r   r^«ii:.^^i:    ««j    ^i    ^u^   -.— ^  I'n. 

1878,  Bulgaria  began  at  Lnce  the  work  of  liberat-  Pemnsula   of   Gallipoll    and    of    the   V«t  1^ 

ing  Macedonia,— aroused  its  people  to  a  sense  of  trenched  held  extending  from    Ichatalja  » 

nationalit>',    demanded    for    it    a    more    humane  the   Bosporus.      These  tWO  positions  will  be 

regime,  demonstrated  to  Europe  Bulgaria's  rights  fiercely  contested,  because  the  Young  Tufb 

over  it      This  work  has  been  her  ceaseless  pre-  ^„j      ^e    Germans,    who    hold    the   army  io 

occupation  since  tvvenrv'-nve  years, — it  is  her  su-  ,    .    •        ,         .11  /^  V           i_     t                     • 

preme  aim.  ^"^1^  hands.  Will  hght  to  the  last  extremity.-^ 

Macedonia  has  often  been  compared  to  Alsace-  the  former  to  defend  their  country  and  tboT 

Lorraine,- justly  so  as  far  as  a  national  sentiment  lives,  the  latter  tO  retard  tO  the  limits  of  tl* 

for  Bulgaria  is  concerned;  but  to  make  the  com-  possible    a   SUCCess   which   WOuld   be  SUfC  » 
parison  complete,  Alsace-Lorraine  would  have  to  ,  /  •         •     r^     .rJ 

equal  in  extent  and  population  thc  half  of  France  ^^^Ct  upon  the  course  of  operations  in  Cert» 

as  Macedonia  does  the  half  of  Bulgaria.  Europe.. 
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L  LLOYD  GEORGE  CONFERRING  « 


TRADE-UNIONISM  HAMPERING 
ENGLAND 

ENGLAND'S  greatest  lack  in  this,  her  specifically  British  sense  that  is  hardly  known 
time  of  sorest  need,  it  is  now  known  to  in  America  (a  sense  for  which  the  handiest 
all  the  world,  is  not'  the  lack  of  soldiers,  or  equivalent    in    United    States    English,    per- 
of  men  willing  to  become    soldiers    and    to  haps,  is  "machinist"),  Mr,  Muir  first  of  all 
offer  up  their  lives  for  her  on  the  field  of  defines  his  term  by  saying  that  "Engineers 
battle,  but  is  the  lack  of  munitions  of  war-  proper  may  be  divided  into  fitters  and  turn- 
fare,— high -explosive   shells,    and   other  ma-  ers,  and   for  each  of  these  branches  an  ap- 
terials  and  implements  of  war  equipment, —  prenticeship  of  five  years  is  served.     A  third 
which  are  demanded  in  unprecedented  quanti-  class  of  engineer  is  the  machinist  or  semi- 
ties  by  the  present  appalling  conflict.     And  skilled   man,   who  is  developed   by   training 
responsibility  for  that  lack  of  munitions,  the  men  of  any  class  to    work    certain    machine 
evidence  is  unmistakable,  rests  largely  with  tools."    A  turner  is  essentially  the  worker  of 
England's    industrial    workers    (or,  .  rather,  a   turning-lathe.      The   fitter   assembles   and 
shirkers)  at  home.    The  munitions  industry,  puts  together  parts  on  which  the  machining 
it  appears,  is  dominated  by  an  antiquated  and  has  already  been  done.     These  two  classes 
alovist  unbelievably  callous  and  selfish  trade-  are  the  recognized  skilled  workers  who  form 
unionism,  which  receives  a  scathing  castiga-  the  backbone  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
tion  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  W.  Errol  Muir  in  Engineers;  while  the  machinists  have  various 
U  enlightening   paper  on    "The   Engineers  unions  of  their  own,  but  are  also  eligible  for 
»nd  the  War"   contributed  by  him   to  the  membership  (though  not  as  full  members)  of 
k      Engluh  Revinv  for  August.  the  A.  S.  E. 
1         Taking  for  his  text  the  statement  of  Mr,  _,           ....                          .... 

fc      Il~,j   r^,..-    ..k..k   "Ti.'.    '                            _,»  The   engineer  1  posinon   at  prcscnl   is   that   his 

^    Z^r.   ^'^^.   ^i     ^'*     f   '".    ™e  nf^"^  hourly  wage,  are  a.  the  highew  poin.  .hey  have 

■!<    *lr,     and   unng  the   term      engineer      m   a  ever  reached  in  the  history  of  the  trade;   in  the 
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majority   of   establishments   by   the   operation   of  and    heart-sick   employer   can    understand.     The 
piecework   and   bonus   systems,   he  can   still   fur-  spirit  which  has  been  displayed  is  almost  beyond 
ther   add   to   his  earnings  by  a   little  application  belief,  and  has  taken  the  form  of  a  stubborn  and 
and  intelligence.     Further,  his  union  has  built  up  active  campaign  against  any  methods  or  arrange- 
for  him  a  system  of  allowances  of  all  sorts  and  ments  which  might  secure  the  increased  produc- 
conditions,  which  operate  to  his  advantage.  .    .   .  tivity   of   the   works,   and   the    imposition    of   re- 
strictions and  insistence  on  Trade   Union   "prtn- 
After  detailing  the  method  of  dealing  with  ciples"   continued    unceasingly    and    in    the   most 
wage    questions    which    is    recognized     and  aggravated  fornu     Disputes  to  enforce  the  man- 
established  between  the  Amalgamated  Society  "i"g  o^.  ^^f.^f ^^  machines  by  skilled  men  in  place 
f    T-      •                  J                1      ^u                            J  of  semi-skilled  when  every  skilled  man  was  re- 
of   Engineers  and  several  other  unions  and  ^^j^^j  f^^  ^p^^.^,  ^^^^  occurred  in  several  shops. 

the     Lngineering     Employers       Federation,  Petty  grievances  of  all  kinds  were  magnified  and 

which  comprises  90  per  cent,  of  the  leading  fomented   to  the  detriment  of  steady  work   and 

employers  of  the  country,  the  writer  says:  output  ...                    ^    ..       . 

Shop  managers  were  afraid  to  mtroduce  inven- 
At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  spirit  of  the  tions  to  secure  greater  efficiency  in  production  in 
Engineering  Unions  was  admirable,  so  long  as  case  of  trouble,  and  any  departure  from  ordinary 
there  was  a  fear  of  depression  and  wholesale  peace-time  conditions  of  working  was  the  ttgn 
unemployment.  They  met  the  masters  in  confer-  for  threats  of  stoppage.  Obsolete  practitet  and 
eiice  and  measures  were  adjusted  to  take  care  of  claims,  which  could  not  be  enforced  upon  the 
the  situation  then  foreshadowed ;  shops  were  to  employers  in  normal  times,  were  resuscitated  and 
be  kept  on  short  time  instead  of  discharging  men,  insisted  upon.  Concessions  were  made  to  en- 
transference  of  workmen  to  centers  where  naval  deavor  to  avoid  difficulties,  but  every  concettioo 
and  military  work  was  in  execution  was  to  take  has  been  seized  upon  and  utilized  at  a  jumping- 
place  from  areas  where  business  was  at  a  stand-  off  place  for  something  more. 
still,  and  the  status  quo  as  to  wages  was  to  be 

observed.    Altogether  a  spirit  of  mutual  helpful-  Several  examples  arc  narrated  in  detail  of 

ness  was  the   note  of  these  meetings,  but  very  ^he  ways  in  which  the  Amalgamated  Society 

soon  a  change  took  place.     Orders  from  the  War  r  i?„    -^^^^^  "o^..«pk«.  ««.  «  •^.^«.  ^^*«.:^.l  ,^^^ 

Office  and  the  Admiralty  soon  filled  up  the  regu-  ^^  Engineers    sought  at  a  most  critical  pcnod 

lar   Government  contractors  and  overflowed   into  of  the  war  tO  insist  upon  their  OWn  ideals  It 

all  sorts  of  engineering  shops;  small  shops  found  the  expense  of  the  country  and  to  coercc  the 

themselves  in  demand  as  sub-contractors,  and  in-  employers  into  acceptance  of  conditions  which 

r'agi  oTZiT/"a;fh%dTnH«"erofth:  the  Union  had  been   unable    to   enforce  in 

outbreak  of  war.     All  the  orders  were  urgent,  peace    time.       Naturally,     this     reactionary 

and  instead  of  short  time,  overtime  began  to  be  spirit  was  not  known  to  th(^  public  generally* 

worked  everywhere,  to  cope  with  the  torrent  of  Qne  measure  after  another  was  tried  by  the 

work    which    the    Government    Departments    let  „^„^^„^^„«.    ^^   ^„^*^<^«,-.    :«.       C«..«^..i    C^ 

1                                                      *^  government  to  overcome  it.     oeveral  nrmi 

Then  the' A.  S.  E.  began  to  wake  up  and  get  secured     men     from     Canada,     the     United 

busy.     Here    were    the   conditions   ready   made,  States,  and  elsewhere;  and  volunteer  labor, 

which  they  had  often  dreamed  of  with  only  a  clerks,    stockbrokers,    teachers,    even    clerg>- 

wistful    hope   that   they  would   ever   be   realized.  ^^„    ^iX«..«j  *.-»«,.v^    k..«.  «.k«  ...,:^.,.  A^M^^ 

For   vears   the   men    had    been   taught   that   the  "^^"»  ^^5^^^  services,  but  the  unions  declined 

employer  was  the  enemy,  that  he  exploited  labor  to  permit  them  tO  Start*     All  SOrtS  Ot  induce- 

for  his  own  private  benefit,  that  he  regarded  his  ments  were  of  no  avail, 
men    dimply    as    means    to    the    end    of    his   own 

aggrandizement.    .    .    .    Now   the   employer  was  In    any   well-organized,    modern    establishiprflC 

delivered  into  their  hands.     The  necessity-  of  the  an  increase  in  output  from  15  per  cent,  to  20  per 

nation  was  imperative,  no  stoppage  would  be  tol-  cent,  can  be   attained   if  trade-union   restriciiou 

crated,   and  the  country  would   look  with  impa-  are  removed,  and  this  without  injury  to  the  well- 

tiencc    and    disfavor   on    any   dispute    for   wages  being  of  any  worker.     This  margin  can  be  it- 

at  such   a   time.     The  temptation   was  too  much  tained   in  the  majority  of  cases  by  working  tfce 

for  the  men,  and  from  all  over  the  country  evi-  machine  tools  themselves  to  the  capacity  inteoded 

dences   began    to    accumulate   that   they   had    de-  by  the  designers,  which  can  readily  be  done  m\Ar 

cided    "to    get    some    of   their    own    back."      The  out  imposing  any  extra  exertion,  either  physkil 

Clyde  strike  was  an  extreme  example  of  the  spirit  or   mental,   on   the   tool    attendant.      But   tlic  oM 

that  began  to  prevail.   ...   A  fortnight's  work  fallac>'  that  the  longer  a  job  can  be  made  to  iK 

at  a  most  critical  time  involving  dislocation  and  the    better    for    the    workman    retains    iw   hoaiy 

delay  on  hundreds  of  the  nation's  contracts  was  supremacy,  and  is  acted  upon  to  its  limit  b  tfce 

absolutely    lost   and    irrecoverable.  shops  under  the  domination  of  the  A.  S.  E.  .  •  • 

--        '          .          1        1       r                       •        L  ^^*  Government  misjudge,  and  hare  misjadftd 

But    this    IS   only   the    hrst   count    m    the  all    along,  the   psychology  of^  the   workm,  wd 

arraignment,  and  not  the  strongest  one,  ac-  to   their   error  of  judgment  it  largely  due  tk 

cording  to  this  writer.      He  continues:  industrial   chaos  of  to-day.     Neithrr  the  w«fc- 

man  nor  their  leaders  will  accept  ttroiig  W 

Humiliating  as  the   spectacle  was  of  men  de-  ures   voluntarily,  or  at  the  retult  of  argiffCi'' 

liberately  going  on  strike  and  curtailing  the  sup-  and    discussion,    but    they    look   to    the   Govcfl* 

ply  of  war  equipment  while  their  brothers  were  ment  as  having  a  tingle  eye  to  the  naciooal  pi^ 

fighting  in  the  trenches,  it  has  been  eclipsed  by  and  a  single  purpote  to  adiicTC.     And  if  iMf 

their  behavior  in  the  shops  since  the  later  weeks  measures   are  necettary  to  MCnre   that  ymif^i 

of  August,  in  a  manner  which  only  the  harassed  they   will   accept  them   and   leel   the  hcttr  i* 
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their  acceptance,  even  although  they  may  indulge  however   strong,   which  will   wipe   away  the   in- 

in  their   necessary  prerogative  of  a   preliminary  tolerable  incubus  which  has  settled  upon  the  in- 

grumble.  ^  dustry  of  our  workshops,  and  in  any  action  to  sc- 

The    Minister    of    Munitions    enters    upon    his  cure   the   means   of   shortening  by   a    single   day 

office  with  the  confidence  o2  the  country  that  he  the  sacrifice  of  the  best  of  our  nation's  manhood 

has  a  single   aim  ahead  of  him;   let  him  on  his  to    the   callous    and    irreconcilable    selfishness    of 

part  trust  the  country  to  back  him  in  any  measure,  trade-union   principles. 


REFRIGERATED    MEATS    FOR  ITALY'S 

ARMIES 

ONE  of  the  great  problems  in  the  world-  far  this  year  only  ver}^  small  quantities  of 
war  has  been,  of  course,  the  provision-  refrigerated  meats  have  been  imported.     Of 
ing  of  the  millions  of  men  on  and  behind  the  the  ill  effects  of  this,  Signor  Tortelli  says : 

fighting  lines,  and  here,  as  in  so  many  other  xt       t  j           u    •               m        u      -ir   u    • 

.*•                  i_            J                 I-                     ij^  Now  I  do  not  hesitate  to  afnrm  that  if  the  in- 

instances,  the  modern  appliances  worked  out  jjcations  gathered  can  be  accepted  as  probative, 

in  the  past  decades  have  been  found  of  in-  we  are  approaching  a  real  disaster;  for  even  by 

calculable  value.     This  is   notably  the  case  draining  the  farms  of  their  cattle  it  will  be  im- 

with     the     application     of    cold-storage     and  possible   to   secure   meat   in   sufficient   quantity   to 

,         .                 r                                   i:        •       1    ^*  satisfy  the  increased  consumption  necessitated  by 

freczmg  to  the   preservation  ot   animal   tis-  ^  ^^^^^  ^f  ^ar,  not  even  by  paying  an  exorbitant 

sues.  By  this  means  the  European  countries  price  for  the  supply.  For  we  have  to  deal  with 
have  been  able  to  draw  upon  America  and  another  unfavorable  factor  that  statistics  bring  to 

Australasia  for  a  considerable  part  of  their  l>g»^f}   "^p^^^^   '^\  «"^.  reserves  of  cattle  are 

i.        .  J       e    t    '  e         J     ^  smaller  this  year  than   in  former  years.     While 

meat  supplies,  mstead    of    being    forced    to  j^e  importation  of  cattle  has  decreased,  the  nor- 

drain  their  own  rural  districts  of  their  flocks  mal  exportation  has  not  grown  less.  .  .  .  Why  it 

and  herds.     That  this  policy  should  be  con-  is  that  at  the  opening  of  our  war,  regarded  as 

Sistcntly  carried  out  in  Italy  as  in  England  inevitable  for  nine  months,  we  should  find  our- 

j-p.*^  .^i  ^^•/c"  Ti/T  selves  in  these  unsafe  condiUons  as  to  the  supply 

and  France   IS  the  contention  of  Signor  Mas-  ^^  ^^is  indispensable  aliment  is  inexplicable  for 

simo  Tortelli  in  an  article  in  Nuova  Anto-  me  and  still  more  difficult  is  it  for  me  to  under- 

logia   (Rome).  stand  that  now,  when  the  need  of  making  some 

The  writer  no^es  the  experience  of  France  Provision  is  most  pressing,  and  indeed  imperative, 

i_  ^  ^i_         ^    ^     r  ^i  ^^        ^  we  can  suppose'  this  can  be  done  by  havmg  re- 

whcrc,  at  the  outset  of  the  war,  an  attempt  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^e  old  method  of  an  exclusive  depend- 

was  made  to  requisition  a  large  part  of  the  cnce   upon   the   home   supply,    and    subject   our- 

cattlc  and  concentrate  them  in  a  number  of  selves  to  the  bad  results  inherent  in  this  system, 

preserves,  where  they  could  be  slaughtered  as  ^^^^  ^^^  .inevitably  recurrent  rise  in  prices  until 

'^         .        J  jjj^Liri.^^  a  figure  is  reached  which  will  be  prohibitive  for 

occasion  demanded,  and  the  fresh  meat  trans-  ^  great  part  of  our  population.    And  this  is  all 

ported  to  the  army.  It  was  soon  found,  how-  the  stranger  that  only  three  years  ago  our  land 
ever,  that  the  supplies  would  be  insufficient,  was  one  of  the  foremost  in  its  acceptance- of  the 
and  also  that  fresh  meat  was  not  as  available  1f^  methods.  The  Italian  army,  in  fact,  was 
g  •  •  •  ^  /  •  ^  J  the  second,  after  the  English  army,  to  adopt  for 
for  provisiomng  troops  as  was  refrigerated  ^^c  provisioning  of  its  soldiers  and  marines  the 
or  frozen  meat,  since  the  latter,  especially,  most  modern  and  rational  meat  diet,  I  intention- 
would  preserve  its  freshness  while  it  was  in  ally  say  the  most  rational,  since  it  is  at  once  the 
transit,  even  when  several  days,  or  perhaps  ^^^^  wonomical,  the  most  wholesome,  and  the 
weeks,  elapsed  before  it  could  be  used. 

Thus,  while  at    the    outset    of    the    war       That  a  liberal  meat  ration  is  of  prime  im- 

Francc  levied  a  heavy  duty  upon  imported  portance  to  maintain  the  vigor  of  troops  in 

meats,  as  much  as  35  francs  per  quintal  (220  active  warfare,   and  that  of  those  workers 

lbs.),  a  decree  issued  August  2,  1914,  abol-  upon  whom  war  imposes  additional  or  harder 

ished  this  impost,  only  retaining  a  charge  of  labor,  is  the  opinion  of  this  writer  and  with 

one  franc  for  the  cost  of  inspection.     As  a  a  few  exceptions  that  of  most  of  those  quali- 

result,  the  .quantity  of  refrigerated  meat  im-  fied  to  judge  of  the  matter,  and  as  Italy  has 

ported  in  the  first  six  months  of  1915  reached  full  and  free  commerce  with  the  great  cold- 

1  total  of  150,000  metric  tons,  representing  storage  houses  of  England,  with  their  abun- 

dxnit  450,000  head  of  cattle  and  being  nearly  dant    supplies    of    refrigerated    meats    from 

half  the  total  qua  itity  of  meat  normally  con-  America,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia,  she 

Rnned  in  France.    This  example  is  held  up  has  no  excuse  for  not  availing  herself  of  these 

L    V  die  writor  for  imitation  in  Italy,  where  so  opportunities. 
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THERAPEUTIC  VALUE  OF  HYPNOTISM 

ONE  of  the  most  absorbing  subjects  of  Dr.  Joire  believes  that  this  argument  re- 
recent  medical  study  is  that  of  the  de-  moves  all  possible  objection  to  the  employ 
gree  in  which  the  physical  condition  can  be  of  hypnotism  as  a  therapeutic  agent  capable 
affected  by  mental  states  or  processes,  and  of  giving  efficient  and  valuable  aid  to  the 
the  method  by  which  such  affection  is  caused,  physician  who  understands  its  proper  use, 
Since  violent  emotions  instantly  produce  such  and  he  thus  states  its  function :  To  cure 
marked  bodily  symptoms  as  blushing,  pallor,  sometimes,  to  alleviate  often,  to  console  al- 
trembling,  dizziness,  or  unconsciousness,  or  ways.  But  he  stresses  the  fact  that  the  h>p- 
even  in  extreme  cases,  death  itself,  it  is  nat-  notizer  must  be  competent,  quoting  Dr.  Bcr- 
ural  that  the  conclusion  should  be  drawn  that  illon's  dictum  that  a  hypnotist-physician  can- 
less  violent  but  more  continuous  mental  con-  not  be  improvised  any  more  readily  than  a 
ditions  should  likewise  produce  deeper-seated  trained  oculist.  Contrary  to  the  belief  that 
and  more  permanent  alterations  in  the  body,  hypnotism  can  be  properly  employed  only 
Modern  science  is  prepared  to  grant  that  in  nervous  maladies  he  claims  that  its  empire 
this  conclusion  is  justified  in  many  cases,  is  far  vaster. 
Unfortunatelv,  however,  the  subject  is  one 

which   lends  'itself   with   peculiar   facility   to  Hypnotism  acts  by  means  of  the  nervous  •>-steni 

1    •*  *•       k     «.k     •            «4.    4.u«  o«u  A^\..A^A  3«  3"  intermcdiar>';  but  the  nervous  system  doro- 

exploitation  by  the  Ignorant,  the  self-deluded,  j^^^^   ^j^^   whole   organism.     The    muscles   arc 

and  the  conscious  charlatan.     It  is  well,  there-  made  to  move  by  the  nerves;  the  nerves  regu- 

fore,    that    reputable    experts    should    make  late  the  circulation  by  their  direct  action  on  the 

known  to  the  general  public  the  facts  as  to  heart  and  by  action  on  the  blood-vessels  which 

♦k    ^^r.^^^  ^^4.J^*.  r.(  4.u^  orx^l .Vo «^;^«  r^(  **r^^^  ^^^X  ^"ate  oT  contrBCt.     The   nervet,   therefore, 

the  proper  extent  of  the  application  of    men-  ^^^  ^,p^„  3,,  ^^^  ^^g^„^  ^„j  ^^^  their  means  oo^ 

tal  healing.  may  apply  treatment  to  sick  organs. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Revue  de  Psycho-  No  one  contests  the  fact  that  nervous  maladies 

therapie    (Paris),    Dr.    Joire    discusses    the  belong  essentially  in  the  domain  of  hypoocism. 

1          e  t           ^'                           ^r^^uui  Hysteria,  with  all  its  very  diverse  manifctcatioos 

value  of  hypnotism  as  an  agent  of  such  heal-  ^/„  ^e  treated  efficaciousfy  and  completely  cured 

mg,  bringing  out  certain  points  not  generally  by  hypnotism   alone.     Epilepsy  finds  in  varioas 

known.      He  begins  by  the  uncompromising  more  complex  hypnotic  applications  an  eflicacioas 

declaration   that  hypnotism  can  be  made  to  "medy,    which    in    many    cases    permits    us  10 

fortify  feeble  wills  and  cure  sick  and  vacil-  "^NeurasthenU.  a  malady  essentially  of  oor 
lating  wills.  Contrary  to  a  widely  spread  century,  due  to  exhaustion,  whether  by  work,  by 
opinion,  he  holds  that  a  person  w^ho  has  been  affairs,  by  pleasures,  is  surely  cured  by  the  hyp- 
treated  by  hypnotism  is  always  more  master  "°^ic  method.     Unhappily  nnany  patients  do  not 

^t  k:.v«o»u   «^J  ,.,:4.u  o«^..^*^/v^..  ,.,:n  .^/^»to^  «.ko«  decide  to  have  recourse  to  it  until  precious  WD* 

of  himself,  and  with  stronger  will-power  than  j^^^  ^^^^  ,^^^  j^  ^^^j„^  ^  ^^^^^  of  other  tresh 

other   people.      Concerning    the    tear    which  ments,  which  prove  inefficacious  and  serve  oolr 

restrains  many  from  seeking  relief  in  hypno-  to  discourage  them, 

tism,  namely  that  they  may  remain  unduly  t>       t-^      t  •           •      •        l 

under  the  power  of  the  hypnotizer,  he  re-  ^?"^  ^J-  Jo»re  maintains  that  many  mal- 

marks  that  such  enslavement  is  often  heard  of  ^^'^f.    other    than     nervous    ones    may    be 

in  newspaper  stories  and  in  tales  of  fiction,  ameliorated   by  hypnotic  treatment.     Thttf, 

but  not  in  real  life.     He  savs  apropos  of  this:  ^"  tuberculosis  patients,  cspcaally  in  the  eariy 

stages,    appetite    may    be    restored    by   such 

There   arc   people   who   are   weak-naturcd   and  means,  thus  building  up  Strength  tO  fight  tbc 

easily   influenced   who   allow   their   actions   to  be  infection.      He   shows  how    these   and  Other 

directed  by  others.     It  is  much  to  the  interest  of  unfortunates    may    bc    aided    bv    SUfXTStion. 

such    persons    to    fortify    their    own    will-power.  ' 

Even   professional   hypnotic  subjects   are   not   the  Their  painful  insomnia  may  be  combated,  tkir 

slaves  of  those   who   hypnotize   them.     One   does  strength  restored,  and  their  weight  astonishio|cly 

not  change  the  nature  of  the  subject  by  hypno-  au«;mcnted.     In  digestive  troubles  suggestioo  ac» 

tizing    him.      A    thief    remains    a    thief    and    an  efficaciously    by    means    of    the    muscles    of  ifc« 

honest  man  remains  honest ;  even  when  hypnotized  stomach  and  intestines.    In  all  circulation  trwibWl 

they  do  not  appreciate  things  in  the  same  fashion,  we  may  operate  as  we  have  said,  by  the  nertfi 

It  is  said  a  suggestion  must  be  carried  out;  but  which    constrict    or    dilate    the    vestcli,    in   mik 

if  such  suggestion  is  repugnant  to  the  conscience  wise   as  to  increase  or  diminish  thk  cirealatisi^ 

of  the  subject  he  transforms  it.  to  draw  the  blood  towards  Certain  organs*  sr  li 

Instead  of  realizing  the  suggestion  he  falls  into  relieve   them   of  congestion, 

a   state  of  hypnosis  which   lasts  several   instants  The  curative  action  of  hypnodsm  and  sa| 

and    the    effect    of    the    suggestion    passes    away,  tion  is  also  of  capital  importance  to  cttiffff 

This    striking    and    obvious    experiment    demon-  tain    faults   or   vicioos  haMtf.     AlcoholMil^ 

strates  the  phenomenon  of  conscience  preventing  social   sore  of  our  timeSi  has  loog^  ' 

a   suggestion  from  being  realized.  with    success   by   suggeslioil. 
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THE  OCCUPATIONS  OF  A  PUEBLO 
INDIAN  GIRL 

**TT  is  said  that  the  Pueblo  Indians  are  a   'heir   pasture,   whrrc   I    remained   wiih   ihem   all 

i    lazy  people,  but  that  seems  strange  to  "^V"  ,,     -       ,    .  -   ,    .      . 

.-       ,     ,  I  .  Later  recollections  bring  (o  my  mind  the  shear- 

me,   tor  I   do  not  remember  ever  passing  an  ^^^  „f  ,j,^  ,,,„p  i„  .h^   u„er  part  of  the  month 

idle  day  in  my  home.     My  mother  believed  of  May.   .   .   .   The  nciol  ivas  cut  and  washed, 

that    if   WC   were   not    kept   at    work,    Satan  After  it  ivas  dried  il  was  carded  bj-  means  of  a 

would   find   mischief   for   idle   hands,   so   she  ""^1'    '"'P'ei'ent    something   like    i he   currycomb 

,   1        ,  II  ,  I  '    1  commonlv   used  on   horses.     It  was  then  combed 

\vas  careful  to  keep  us  all  busy  at  some  kind  „.;,[,  ,  ^^^^^  five-toothed  comb  like  a  small  rake, 

or  work.  When  ii  was  at  this  stage  my  mother  colored  it 

This    answer    to    the    assertion    that    the  "i"h  Indian  dyes  made  by  extracting  (he  coloring 

Pueblo  Indians  arc  lazy  was  written  by  Car-  Jlf""  *■■"""  ■"".<"!'  ^"^'''  a"*"  'he  barks  of  tre«. 

M.r        -    I     ,.  '  I     [  She  then  spun  it  into  yarn,  to  be  used  tor  various 

ontion,   a   Yaqui   Indian   girl   from  weaving  purposes. 
El  Paso,  Texas,  in  a  Hampton  anniversary 

essay,    "Occupations    of    a    Pueblo    Indian        Ehiring  the  winter  months  the  little  In- 

Girl,"  published  in   the  August  number  of  dian  girl  helped  her  mother  with  the  carding 

the    Southern    Workman.      It    is    true    that  and  weaving.     The  Pueblo  Indian  blankets, 

the    Pueblos   have   always   been    industrious,  which  are  similar  to  the  Navaho  blankets  cx- 

Thcy  were  house-builders,  weavers,  potters,  cept    for    the    distinctive    tribal    design,    are 

and  successful  herdsmen  and  farmers  as  far  woven    during   the   long  winter   months   by 

back  as  we  have  any  history  of  the  tribes,  the  women. 
The  most  important  Indian  house  ruins  are 

those    traditionally    built    by     the     Pueblos.        At  most  times  during   the  winter  months  they 

iir  ..  I  (  .1.   .  1     .  may  be  seen,  at  a  distance  trom  their  huls.  sealed 

Weavmg  cotton  on  looms  of  their  own  devi-  3,  f^eir  looiAs.    The  weaving  outfit  called  a  loom 

ling  was  a  general  industry  among  them  be-  is  very  simple,— iwo  sticks  on  which  strings  are 

fore  the   Franciscan  missionaries  introduced  hung,  a  long,  flat  stick  to  ram  the  threads  with, 

sheep  in  the  sixteenth  century.    Aftcr^vard  the  ""<  shaped  like  a  cylinder  to  keep  them  straight, 

V.       1  1       -  il  ■    ..      !_■        J  and  a  wnall  one  like  a  comb  to  prevent  tangles, 

Navahos,  enlargnig  upon  their  teachmg,  de-  ^nd  nothing  more, 
vdoped  the  weaving  of  the  Navaho  blanket. 

Their  pottery  has  always  been  considered  ex-       Sometimes  the  seven-year-old  girl  was  per- 

ceptionally  beautiful.    It  is  smooth  and  paint-  mitted  to  go  with  the  older  women  to  get 

ed  with  symbolic  designs.     Among  the  Hopi  clay  ior  the  Pueblo  pottery;  at  other  times 

Pueblos     basket-making     and     wood-carving  she  was  set  at  work  grinding  com  for  the 
was  brought   to  a 
high  degree  of  per- 
fection. 

Carmen  Men- 
tion's earliest  mem- 
ories are  of  the 
days  when  she  was 
tent  out  to  herd 
the  sheep  and 
goats: 

In  the  early  morn- 
ing, about  sunrise,  I 
got  op,  ale  my  break- 
fast, prepired  my 
luDCb,  —  whkh  c  o  n- 
siiied  of  motasiuHte, 
or  dried  meat,  and  a 
piece  of  bread.  1 
took  this  in  my  little 

tmea,     or     skin-bag, 

out     to     (he     corral, 

nhcTC  the  sheep  and 

KMli   were   kepL      I 

let  down  the  bars, 
aod  the  slierp  and 
IMtl     went     oat     to  (From   the 
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family  use.     The  latter  task  she  very  much  it  by  one  comer  and  peeled  it  from  the  ttone,  a 

disliked  ^^*"»   papery  layer,   laying  it  to  one  side..    Botli 

movements  required  great  dexterity,  or  the  hand 
as  well   as  the  bread  would   have  been   burned. 

Corn    IS    ground    on    a    metate,   or   stone    slab,  Subsequent    layers   are   made    and    laid   over   the 

which   is  built   thus:   In  one  corner  of  the   room  first,  while  they  are  still  hot,  until  the  pile  is  an 

is  a  metate  for  grmdmg  corn.     Two  boards  par-  in^h  thick.     It   is   then   folded  up   as  if   it  were 

allel,  and,  about  two  feet  apart,  are  fixed  on  the  indeed  a  bunch  of  paper,  and  is  ready  to  be  eaten 

floor,  with  just  room  enough  behind  the  inner  one  immediately  or  to  be  kept  indefinitely.     It  tastes 

for  a  woman   to  kneel   between   it  and  the  wall,  lik^  salted   parched  corn   and  it  look's  much  like 

Between    these    boards    there    are    placed    at    an  ^    pi^^e   of   hornet's    nest,    for   the   blue    corn   of 

angle    smooth    stones   sunken    in    sloping   beds   of  ^hich  this  bread   is  usually  made  turns  gravish 

adobe  plaster,  so  as  to  make  them  perfectly  firm,  green    when    cooked. 
It   was  behind   such   a   slab  that  I   used  to  kneel 

when  grinding  corn.     I  put  in  the  amount  of       ^^j^j  Mention  concludes  hcr  cssay  with  a 

corn   to   be   ground  and   with   a   stone   implement  e     \_      e     \  e  i  i        it 

something  like  a  rolling  pin  I  worked  it  all  up  re-statement  of  the  forlorn  fact  that  the  old 

and  down  on  the  slab,  as  we  do  when  we  wash,  Indian  life  is  rapidly  vanishing.  The  tribes  arc 
and  ground  it  as  fine  as  desired.  assimilating  new  methods  of  living — adopt- 

After    the   corn    was    ground    it   was    ready   to   -        ^^it  white  man's  house,  his  clothing,  and 
be  used  for  tamales  or  bread.     Paper  bread  is  a   ,  .^    ^      ,  ,      ,  .         '  »! 

favorite  food  with  the  Pueblos.  I  mixed  coarse  '^^^  ^^^^'y  and  the  picturesque  methods  of 
meal  with  water  and  a  little  salt,  to  about  the  cookery,  weaving,  pottery,  and  agnculture 
consistency  of  very  thin  cream ;  then  I  heated  a  will  soon  be  but  a  memory  even  in  the  minds 
smooth,  flat  stone  almost  white-hot  by  a  fire  ^f  ^^ose  who  in  youth,  like  this  Indian  girl, 
•underneath,    and    with    a    dextrous    fling    of    the   ,  j     ^i  u   i        j  '       i  *    ^    I 

hand  I  threw  a  handful  of  the  mixture  across  teamed    the    whole    domestic    formula    of 

the  stone,  so  as  to  cover  it.     Immediately  I  caught   Pueblo    life. 


GERMANY  FINDS  SUBSTITUTES  FOR 

COFFEE 

ONE  of  the  food  supplies  which  the  war  many.     In  this  journal  it  is  stated: 
has  cut  short  in  Germany  is  coffee,  and 
with  their  usual  thoroughness  and  practical       Since  all  coflFee  substhutes  lack  the  rootc  i«; 

efficiency  the  Germans  have  been  classifj^ng  ^lTX^Z''::i^'^:X\^^':;o^^{:'^ 

and  appraising  the  possible  substitutes.      1  he  lation  derived  from  moderate  indulgence  to  eof- 

stimulating  and  bracing  effect  of  coffee  is,  of  fee.    On    the    other    hand,    they    lack    the  irtr 

course,  chiefly  due  to  the  percentage  of  caffein  q"cntly  harmful  eflPects  of  constant  use  of  itroof 

which  it  contains,  and  to  this  is  due  likewise  ^°«'Tncr    An^laut^^^^    subst.m^s  produced  by 

.  .  *,  1  J-         •  roasting,    especially    empyreumatic    matter,  pW 

the   various    troubles,    nervous    or    digestive,  a  significant  part  in  nutrition,  whether  beciwr 

which   overindulgence   in  strong  coffee  may  they    favor    the    excretion    of    certain    digeuite 

cause  juices   by    their    appetizing    odor    and    taste,  or 

However,  the  sense  of  comfort  and  well-  T^liV^" /^^j;  "!«f»"j«bly  check  processes  of  eof. 
,    .         1     •      1    /  1  r       rr       •     ruption  in  the  mtestine,  and  thus  react  tavoribi)f 

being  derived  from  a  good  cup  of  coliee  is  on  the  bodily  health. 

partly  due  to  other  qualities  besides  its  con-  Such  substitutes  are  much  made  from  cdftk 
tent  of  this  drug.  In  the  first  place  it  pro-  roots,  such  as  chicory,  turnips,  and  dandelioa. 
vides  an  admirable  means  of  furnishing  the  ^^^^  °"^.°^  substances  which  arc  ricb  in  siifar. 
L   J         -^u  ^u     1  ^     L        ^  1--  u   8"cb  as  figs,  dates,  honey-locust   (Johmmmu  km), 

body  with  the  large  amount  of  water  which   a^j  burnt  sugar. 

it  requires,  especially  in  hot  summers  and  A  variety  of  raw  materials  rich  in  ttaidi  ii 
when  the  water  supplv  is  poor  or  bad.     Sec-  likewise  employed,  including  roasted  grains  wA 

ondlv,  part  of  its  effect  is  due  to  the  aromatic  f*  .">''»  ^">«y»  ?"^  ^''^^V  pod-fruita,  etpcdallr 

J  '    1  ^'  J        J  1.     ^t.  lupine  and  soya-beans,  with  rare  beans,  peaiLClc« 

and  other  properties  produced  by  the  process  ^^^  scorns.    The  latter  are  in  eaped.l  fimir  • 

of  roasting  the  berry.  make  a  drink  for  children  suffering  froa  Sm- 

While  this  water  need  may  be  also  supplied  rhcca,  on  account  of  their  content  of  tmnnic  mA 
by  wine,  beer,  and  various  "soft  drinks,"  ^'^l^^^-^Xuli^'^l  fat-containing  «>bMMes  nt 
these  secondary  properties  can  be  furnished  agus-ber^i"es!"^FSy^us^'7t'^^^  of  Sj 
by  various  other  raw  products  when  properly  seeds,  haws,  the  hips  of  wild  rows  (etdMT  «* 
roasted  and  prepared.  According  to  the  or  without  the  fleshy-fruit).  The  en] 
Natunvissenschaften  (Berlin)  the  prepara-  Products  of  roasting  in  all  dieae  escn 
«.;«.,  ^t  «k  „  k^**.  4.  u  1  «  J  ^-.  •  J  or  aereeable  mfluence  m  Tt'iom  dcynrecft 
tion  of  such  substitutes  has  already  attained       ^hese,  as  well  at  i  iec^  w^h^ 

considerable  commercial  importance  in  Ger-  and  adulterated  with  m%       Icaa 
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HAY-FEVER  TREATED  BY  CALCIUM 

SALTS 

THE  "REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS"  was,  of  the  blood  known  as  phagocytosis,  and  in  gen- 
we  believe,  the  first  magazine  in  this  *"'  °"  j.""*"*  ?Lum  mUMs.*"  ''""*""'  '"""" 
country  to  place  before  the  American  public  *°caIdiSn'"llts  also  'J^the"the  heightened  irri- 
the  remarkable  and  vitally  important  results  tability  of  the  nerves  and  the  tendency  to 
of  the  investigation  by  the  Munich  scientista  sneezing,  etc. 

Dr.  Emmerich  and  Dr.  Loew  of  the  part       _  _,  .  ,        ,  ^  t       .t     •  ' 

played  in  the  bodily  economy  by  lime  and  ,  Doctors  Emmerich  and  Loew  describe  m 
other  salts  of  calcium,  such  as  calcium  lactate,  retail  the  symptoms  of  separate  cases  of  hay- 
Our  readers  wiU  remember  that  calcium  is  ^^ver  studied  by  them,  cases  sometimes  very 
an  essential  constituent  of  the  cell-nucleus  in  ^Y^re,  and  their  treatment  vvith  calaum 
which  reside  such  marvelous  potencies,  chloride.  According  to  the  article  in  ques- 
Hence  the  necessity  that  its  salts  be  present  *>?"  *«"■«  ^l?  "^^  ^^.  °*  ^''^  so-called  con- 
in  abundance  in  the  food  of  both  men  and  stitutional  diseases  which  can  be  so  quickly 
animals.  controlled   by   any   curative  process  as  can 

Very  recently  these  eminent  German  ^X^^*"^,  by  calcium  chloride,  a  fact  which 
savants,  as  well  as  some  of  their  disciples,  ^''^  "pell  relief  for  many  thousand  sufferers 
have  been  studmg  the  effect  of  calcium  salts  1°'  ?^n<""  ")^  golden-rod  and  other  pollen- 
in  various  specific  diseases.  Very  timely  is  '^^rmg  weeds  and  flowers  whicA  Lne  our 
the  account  in  Die  Naturwissenschaften  ^°^^  J"  ^^^f,  summer  and  early  fall  are  sig- 
( Berlin)  for  June  4  of  their  success  in  P^^s  of  hardly  borne  torment  or  hardly  won 
treating  hay-fever  by  the  calcium  treatment  »nimunily  by  flight. 

This  success  seems  to  be  largely  due  to  the  Features  which  specially  enhance  the  value 
effect  of  calcium  in  promoting  assimilation  »*  *'s  "'«tjiod  are  its  low  cost,  its  simpliaty 
and  nutrition.  The  article,  as  summarized  and  ease  of  application  and  the  fact  that  the 
from  the  Munchener  Medizinische  Wochen-  ^a'"'""  treatment  as  tried  and  earnestly 
schrift,  says  that  assimilation  of  food  is  essen-  ^commended  by  Emmerich  and  Loew  is  not 
tialty  increased  by  an  abundant  provision  of  °?^J  ^^^^y  harmless  but  variously  benefi- 
caldum  salts,  which  can  be  due  only  to  in-  '''^ 

creased  formation  of  enzymes.    It  continues:      ^^^  ^^^  investigators  are  publishing  evi- 

dence  at  to  suocessfuT  handling  of  diseatet  of 
But  this  it  an  activity  of  the  cell-nucleus,  as  the  most  diverse  character  b^  the  calcium  treat- 
proved  by  the  experiments  of  Hofer.  ment  ...  In  short,  it  is  claimed  that  this  treat- 
Fttrtlier  results  thereof  are  the  strengthening  ment  is  highly  effective,    acting  pl^siologically 
•f  the  body,  an  increase  in  the  bactericidal  action   by  its  effect  on  nutrition. 


PERSONALITY  IN  FOLK-MUSIC 

MR.  PERCY  GRAINGER,  the  young  almost  all  quarters  of  the  world,  a  collection 
Australian  pianist-composer  who  has  amounting  to  some  four  hundred  examples. 
been  spending  the  greater  part  of  the  last  To  the  current  issue  of  the  Musical  Quart-' 
year  in  America  and  some  of  whose  composi-  erly  Mr,  Grainger  contributes  a  very  intcr- 
tions  were  among  the  most  striking  novelties  esting  discussion  of  "The  Impress  of  Per- 
performcd  at  the  leading  orchestral  concerts  sonality  in  Unwritten  Music,"  based  in  part 
in  several  American  cities  in  the  last  musical  on  an  exhaustive  examination  of  that  collec- 
"aeason,"  has  done  more  probably  than  any  tion  of  records,  and  in  part  on  his  personal 
odier  living  composer  to  revive  interest  in  experiences  and  experiments  in  exotic  musi- 
felkmusic    and    also    to    arouse    interest    in  cal  fields. 

CMOtic  musical  systems, — particularly  those  of      Taking  It  as  a  very  hopeful  sign  that  the 
China  and  die  South  Sea  Islands.  present    widespread    interest    in    unwritten: 

He  has  traveled  widely  in  the  pursuit  of  music   ("be  it  European  or  Afro--^erican 
Ittt  hoU^,  and  1       gathered  together  a  re-  folk-songs  and  dances  or  native  music  from 
Barkably  extensi  e  collection   (perhaps  the  any  quarter  of  the  globe")  apparently  docs 
.     krfest  ud  roost  <  ehensive  in  the  world)  not  emanate  from  any  reaction  against  the 
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ten  art-music,  but  that  "it  is  mainly  in  the  every  description  form  a  very  considerable  part 

ranks  of  the  most  highly  cultured  musicians  ^^  ^^^  '""^ic  of  primitive  races  the  world  over. 
that  we  nieet  wi^th  the  keenest  interest  in  this        jj^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  commercial  slavery  of  our 

back  to  the  land   movement,    he  says:  civilization,  with  us  moderns  life  encroaches 

While  so  many  of  the  greatest  musical  geniuses  upon  art,  whereas  with  uneducated  or  primi- 
listen  spellbound  to  the  unconscious,  effortless  tive  folk  the  reverse  seems  morc  often  to  be 
musical  utterances  of  primitive  man,  the  general  the  case.  "Their  lives,  their  speech,  their  man- 
educated  public,  on  the  other  hand  though  willing  ^  even  their  clothes,  all  show  the  indel- 
enough  to  applaud  adaptations  or  tolk-songs  by  .1  •  .  ,  ,  ,  r  •  • 
popular  composers,  shows  little  or  no  appreciation  '^^^  impress  of  a  superabundance  of  artistic 
of  such  art  in  its  unembellished  original  state,  mipulses  and  mtercsts.  ' 
when,  indeed,  it  generally  is  far  too  cf^nplcx   (as 

regards  rhythm,  dynamics,  and  scales)   to  appeal        H.   G.   Wells,  the  novelist,  who  was  with  me 

to  listeners  whose  ears  have  not  been  subjected  to  during  a  "folk-song  hunt"  in  Gloucestershire,  on 

the    ultra-refining    inHuence    of    close    association  noticing  that  I  noted  down  not  merely  the  music 

with  the  subtle  developments  of  our  latest  West-  and   dialect  details  of  the  songs,   but   also  many 

ern  art-music.  characteristic    scraps    of   banter    that    passed    be- 
tween the  old  agriculturists  around  us,  once  said 

After  citing  the  case  of  Grieg  as  typical,  to   me:  "You   are   trying  to  do  a  more   difficult 

and  pointing  out  how  nn.ch  .nore  the  Nor-  ^''L^IV.TW  ^.^'ButrAl^Xn";.  iX! 

wegian  genius  owed  the  unique  origmality  ot  now,   that  it  was  the  superabundance  of   art  in 

his  music  to  the  strength  of  his  own  purely  these   men's    lives,    rather   than    any    superabuo- 

personal  inventiveness  than  to  anv  particular  dance  of  life  in  their  art,  that  made  me  so  anxious 

external   or  "national"  source  whatever,  he  J^  .^5""^^  '^^'^  °^^  *^^«  *"^  "^'^  ***"'  ""'« 

'  nabits.  .   .   . 

continues.  I  need  hardly  say  that  natural  artists  of  thit 

order  sing  or  play  without  self-consciousness  of 

As  a  rule  folkmusic  finds  its  way  to  the  hearts  any  kind,  and  anything  resembling  "stage-friKht" 
of  the  general  public  and  of  the  less  erudite  seems  unknown  to  them.  When  such  an  one  re- 
musicians  only  after  it  has  been  "simplified"  fuses  to  let  himself  be  heard,  it  is,  more  often 
igcoerallv  in  the  process  of  notation  by  well-  than  not,  because  he  regards  his  tunes  as  purely 
meaning  collectors  ignorant  oi  those  more  ornate  personal  property^  and  does  not  wish  to  part 
subtleties  of  our  notation  alone  fitted  for  the  with  them  to  others  any  more  than  he  would  wiik 
task)  out  of  all  resemblance  to  its  original  self,  hit  pipe  or  his  hat.  I  recall  the  case  of  a  rustic 
Nor  is  this  altogether  surprising  when  we  come  singer,  who,  in  his  anxiety  to  acquire  a  song 
to  compare  town  populations  with  the  country-  from  a  fellow  folksinger  of  this  sort,  had  to  hide 
side  or  "savage"  folk  to  whom  we  go  for  the  himself  in  a  cupboard  in  order  to  learn  it,  at  iti 
unwritten  material.  owner  would  never  have  consented  to  ting  it  if 

With    regard    to   music,   our   modern   Western  he  had  dreamt  hij  performances  were  being  lis- 

civilization  produces,  broadly  speaking,  two  main  tened  to  by  a  rival ;   and  I  have  myself  had  to 

types  of  educated  men.    On  the  one  hand,  the  pro-  get  under  a  bed  in  order  to  note  down  the  sing- 

fessional  musician,  or  leisured  amateur-enthusiast,  ing  of  an  old  woman  equally  chary  of  passing  00 

who  spends  the  bulk  of  his  waking  hours  making  her    accomplishments    to    any    '^om,    Dick,    or 

music,  and  on  the  other  hand,  all  those  many  mil-  Harr>'." 
lionji  of  men  and  women  whose  lives  are  far  too 

overworked  and  arduous,  or  too  completely  im-  This    feeling    of    personal    ownership   of 

mersed    in   the   ambitions   and    labyrinths   of   our  ^^          jg  g^jn  ^^^e  Strongly  $h<m-n  by  many 

material  civilization  to  be  able  to  devote  any  rea-  ...                r                                    -.  li     l    jl^ 

sonable  proportion  of  their  time  to  music  or  artis-  pnmitive  non-European  races,  notably  by  the 

tic  expression  of  any  kind  at  all.    How  different  North  American  Indians. 

from  either  of  these  types  is  the  bulk  of  uneduca-  The  primitive  musician  unhesitatingly 
ted  and  "uncivilized"  humanit>'  of  every  race  and  ^j^^j.^  ^^^  traditional  material  hc  has  in- 
color,  with  whom  natural  musical  expression  may  1  .^  j  r  ^1  \  t  i_  *  1  -•- 
be  siid  to  be  a  universal,  highly  prized  habit  Merited  from  thousands  of  unknown  talents 
that  seldom,  if  ever,  degenerates  into  the  drudg-  and  genmses  before  him  tO  SUlt  his  Own  vaOt 
er>'  of  a  mere  means  of  livelihood.  or  instruments,  or  to  make  it  conform  to  hil 
Mental  leisure  and  ample  opportunity  for  in-  purely  personal  taste  for  rhythm  and  general 
dulging  in  the  natural  instinct  for  untrammeled  .  1  a  mi  *  ..*.;^ .  ^c  *.k*  Vf- 
and    uncriticised    and    untauRht    artistic   s*lf-ex-  Style.       As     an     illustration     of     this,     Mr. 

pression;  these  are  the  conditions  imperative  for   Orainger  says : 

the  production  and  continuance  of  all  unwritten  ..,.•..  /  » 

music     Now  primitive  modes  of  living,  however       I.  «"€«  'ct  an  old  Lincolnshire  man    (a  perM 

terrible  some  of  them  may  appear  to  some  edu-    a"*?^   «    his   way)    hear   in   my    phonograph  a 

cated  and  refined  people,  are  seldom  so  barren  of   ^.^J^i^J^^f.®^^.®^™  ,^!*?^°!j?*^^^^ 

*'mental    leisui 

careers.     The 

yokel,  for 

giving  way  to  his  passion  for  singing.     He  sang 

at  his  work  (plough-songs  are  very  general)  just         \U^^  ^^,^«4m<*  »ii/^*#M«»  ^  Km  ..^IrJ*  •«  fte 
as  the  women  folk  sang  when  "waulking*'  wool.        After  devoting  actions  Ofte^tlde  tO» 

I    need    hardiv    mention    that    "work-songs*'    of  complexity  of  foIkmuSlC,  tO  pomtUlg  OUt  tt« 
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all  unwritten  music  exhibits  certain  common  nic  has  never  been  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
traits,  to  communal  polyphonic  improvisation,   arbitrary  "methods."     In  the  reiterated  physical 
1         .  ^.  £.  Ti      \.  ^    •      '  actions   of  marching,   rowing,   reaping,   dancing, 

to  a  description  of  Rarotongan  part-singing,  cradle-rocking,  etc.,  that  called  its  work-songt, 
to  musical  Treasure  Islands  in  the  Pacific,  dance-music,  ballads  and  lullabies  into  life,  we 
and  the  richness  of  African  rhythms,  the  see  before  our  very  eyes  the  origin  of  the  regular 
writer  pays  this  tribute  to  "the  electrifying  rhythms  of  our  art-music  and  of  poetic  meters, 
^1   £  r^i    L.     £  aX.    r^'^      r  XT        vr     u"         •'     «    a^j    ^ltc    also    able    to    note    how    quickly    these 

Clef  Club  of  the  City  of  New  York  :  „„^,  ^  ,igid   .hyttas  give  place  to  rich  and 

wayward  irregularities  of  every  kind  as  soon  as 

A  distant  echo  of  the  habits  of  unwritten  music  these  bodily  movements   and   gestures  are  aban- 

can  be  traced  in  the  marvelous  accomplishments  doned  and  the  music  which  originally  existed  but 

of  the  colored  instrumentalists  and  singers  who  as    an    accompaniment    to    them    continues    inde- 

make  up  the  New  York  Clef  Club,  an  organiza-  pendently  as  art  for  art's  sake. 
don  which  could  not  fail .  to  electrify  Europe  if 

presented  there,  and  to  hear  which  it  is  more  than        To-day   primitive   music   is   still   a   closed 

worth  one's  while  to  travel  across  the  Atlantic  5^^  ^^  ^^^  musicians.     Mr.  Grainger  teUs 

The    compositions   they   interpret   are    art-music,  ,  ,         ,  ,         •t-'i/^i_' 

and  reveal  the  strict  harmonic  habits  of  the  writ-  ^ow  when  he  was  a  boy  m   Frankfort  his 

ten  art,  but  the  ease  with  which  those  members  of  teacher  wished   him  to  enter  for  the  Men- 

thc  Club  who  cannot  read  musical  notation  learn  delssohn    prize    for    piano    playing,    and    he 

and  remember  intricate  band  and  choral  parts  by  33,^^j  ^^^  pedagogue:  "If  I  should  win, 
heart    (often    singing    tenor    and    playing   bass)  u   ^u        1  ^  ^   j      r^u- 

and  many  individualistic  and  rhapsodical  traits  ^ould  they  let  me  study  Chinese  music  in 

in  their  performances  suggest  the  presence  of  in-  China  with  the  money?       And  the  answer 

stiocts  inherited  from  the  days  of  communal  im-  was:  *'No,  they  don't  give  prizes  to  idiots," 

provisations.  ^yj^jch  is  still  the  attitude  of  many.     But  Mr. 

^  .  .       ,  . ,  ...  Grainger  believes  that  the  time  will  soon  be 

Concerning  what  he  considers  to  be    some  ^.^^  f^^  ^^^  formation  of  a  world-wide  Inter- 

of    the    lessons    of   unwritten    music,      Mr.  „^^j^„^  j^^^j^^l  gociety  for  the  purpose  of 

Uraingcr  says :  making  all  the  world's  music  known  to  all 

,,,,       ,.-...  .  ,      the  world  by  means  of  imported  perform- 

What  life  IS  to  the  writer,  and  nature  to  the  uuj  u  j 

painter,  unwritten  music  is  to  many  a  composer:  ^"ces,  phonograph  and  gramaphone  records 
a  kind  of  mirror  of  genuineness  and  naturalness,  and  adequate  notations,  and  so  on,  until 
Through  it  alone  can  we  come  to  know  some-  music-lovers  everywhere  could  form  some  ac- 
ting of  the  incalculable  variety  of  man's  in-  curate  conception  of   the  as  yet  but  dimly 

stincts  for  musical  expression^    From  it  alone  can  j  1^..    j.  1        ^'        x  ^u  ij> 

we  glean  some  insight  into  what  suggests  itself  g"^^^  multitudinous  beauties  of  the  worid  s 
as  being  "vocal"  to  natural  singers  whose  tech-  contemporaneous  total  output  of  music. 
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A  NEW  PROFESSION  FOR  WOMEN" 
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MR.  EARL  BARNES,  in  the  August  giving  children  an  overdose  of  the  sentimen- 
issue  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  out-  tal  drivel  that  is  oflfered  in  a  certain  class  of 
lines  a  new  profession  for  women  which  children's  books.  The  educated  young 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  social  service,  af-  woman  bookseller  should  practise  guardian- 
fords  a  comfortable  income  if  managed  ship  over  her  trade ;  she  should  find  out  what 
properly,  and  furnishes  a  most  attractive  the  community  needs — ^what  good  book- 
field  for  the  energies  of  college  women  and  friends  will  do  for  her  patrons. 

all  women  who  have  the  bookish  habit  of      ^.  u  u        *    u 

•    J       n^i^'     ti       /      •     »    •     ^L  /   I.     t_        The  young  woman  would  have  to  know  some- 

mmd.      I  his     profession      is   that  of   book-   thjng  ^bout  books  as  an  industrial  product,  their 

selling,  but  the  kind  of  bookselling  that  in-   paper,   print   and   binding.     She   should  be   ac- 
dudcs  missionary  work  to  one's  community,    quainted  with  the  great  publishing  centers,  or- 
Thcrc    is   a   growing   demand    for   books   gani^ations  of  publishers  and  booksellers,  and  the 
J      I        ^  e    present   machinery    for   book   distribution.      Cat- 

evcry  year,  and  also  a  seeming  increase  of  ^logs  and  trade-lists  should  be  familiar  tools  to 
Ignorance  about  books,  judgment  as  to  their  her.  She  should  also  know  something  about  the 
content,  their  use,  and  their  place  in  well-  lore  of  the  bibliophile  concerning  old  editions, 
regulated  homes.  The  majority  of  children  J"*  bindings,  rare  copies,  and  the  like.  It  would 
^%r^  1  J      -.L      L  -.•         X  be   even   more    important   for   her   to   know    the 

that  have  come  under  the  observation  of  per-  psychology  of  book  buyers  and  the  art  of  selling; 
ions  competent  to  judge  of  their  taste  ap-  and  she  must  be  prepared  to  make  an  intensive 
predate  diildren's  classics  and  innately  love   study  of  the  mental  and  the  aodal  conditions  of 

p«dlit«atu«.  Parents  often  faa  to  build  ^ieZro^U^^et'iTbant-rge^-l 
a  ttmndation  tor  a  taste  for  good  English  by  business  usage. 
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This  field  is  open  not  only  to  those  who       In  answer  to  the  possible  objections  to  this 

can  open  and  maintain  a  book-shop  and  can   profession   for  women   Mr.   Barnes  writes: 

give  all  their  time  to  their  work,  but  also  to 

students  and  in  particular  to  teachers  who   ^  ^^  7^°"^^   ?7«  >«""«  ^°f «"  «^  .**^>i">'  r^^ 

.  ,  II  i^  .  i_  ^1       devotion  a  wide  range  or  useful  exercise  for  their 

wish  to  add  to  their  wage  by  serving  as  the    ^3,^^.^     ^s    industrial    agents    they    would    be 

"connecting  link  between  the  publishers  and  handling  goods  that  would  make  for  larger  in- 

their   readers."      In   this  way  each  school  in  telligence    and    social    betterment.     They    could 

the  country  could   become  a  center  for  the  JjfJP   individuals    and   the   community    at    large. 

J.  ^  .,     ^.    -^    ^  |.        ^  1         f   :  ^^^u«:^ol  The  work  would  be  active  and  varied,  but  not 

distribution  of  literature  and  useful  technical  ^^^  laborious;  and  they  would  be  meeting  men 

books,  a  lighthouse  of  learning  for  the  old  as  and  women  under  conditions  of  freedom  and 
well  as  for  the  young.  security    which    might    naturally    lead    to    ibeir 

Where  it  is  possible  to  open  a  store,  other  ^^''Kf!^  possible   life.    Even   if  they   did   no^  it 

1         rr        1    /           1  would    Still    be    an    interesting    and    useful    Itfe, 

wares  may  be  offered   for  sale.  independent    of    the    caprice    of    directors,    and 

admirably  fitted  for  youth,  middle  age  aod  old 

Periodicals,  music,  photographs,  and  other  art-  a^e. 
products   could    be    added   to   the   stock,   and   the 

desire  for  social  service  could  be  met  naturally  The  July  number  of  the  Canadian  Book 
by  making  the  store  a  center  where  people  could  2>lews  published  in  part  the  interesting  ad- 
meet,  where  they  could  examine  books  and  pen-  1^^^  J^i;„^^^j   k-^«—  «.k-  .^«.,-.«4.:^^   JTi  .k- 

odicaU  while  waiting,  and  where  public  opinion  "l/ess  delivered  before  the  convention  of  the 

could  be  formed.   The  store  might  also  sell  tickets  American    Booksellers    Association,    on   the 

for  concerts  and  lectures;  and  the  richt  woman  subject  of  "Books  as  Merchandise  and  Some> 

could  exercise  a  large  influence  in  directing  the  thing    More,"    by    Franklin    K.    Mathiews, 

public  taste  in  these  matters.  Chief  Scout  Librarian  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 

_.          ,         .  America.      The  address  was  an  admirable 

The  real  service  to  any  community  con-  pj^a  for  the  development  of  the  "bookstore 

sists   in   altering  erroneous  states  of   mind.  ^^  ^^  institution  in  each  communitv." 

Ihe  teacher  bookseller  and  the  young  col-  j^^  ^^j^^j   communities  to  sup^rt  their 

lege  woman  bookseller,  with  their  knowledge  j^^,  bookseller  and  thus  enable  him  to  make 

of  psychology,  could  hardly  discover  a  wider  ^  jj,.,-,     ^^at  will  free  at  least  a  part  of  hb 

avenue  of  actual  usefulness  than  in  direct-  ^^^^  ^^  jj,e  consideration  of  his  bookshop  as 

ing.   through   the  sale  of  good   books,   the  ^  ^^„^„  ^f  influence  and  education, 

formation  of  intellectual  taste  and  the  up-  ^Valter  A.  Mursell  writes  in  "Bywaw  in 

building  of  praiseworthy  ethics  in  their  im-  Bookland"  that  booksellers  must  understand 

mediate  environments.     There  are  two  pos-  ^^e  psychology  of  the  book-lover.    The  book- 

siblc  ways  of  handling  book  stock,  according  ^^op  that  lures  the  hungrj-  mind  is  the  shop 

to  Mr.  Barnes:  where  the  prospective  purchaser  is  given  full 

„ ,  .  .      freedom  and  never  urged  to  buy. 

It  they  had  capital  enough  to  mvest  outright, 

they  could  receive  the  usual  booksellers  discount  j,  „„,(  „„,  be  one  of  those  bookshop*  when 

of  approximately  «hirty-three  and  one  third  per  black-coated,     eagle-eyed,     obsequious   7 

cent.;  if  the  publisher  bore  the  risk  of  returns  and  ,„„j  „              ^„,,  ,„j  counter;  who  ^ 

darnaged  copies,  then  the  retailer  might  receive  .^^  „„„,„,           ^„,,^  ,^^  ^^'l 

a  discount  of  something  like  20  per  cent.  .^adow  you  from  .helf  to  thelf ;  who  punae 

with  unwelcome  attentions  into  the  accoiid-l 

Certain  publishers  offer  much  that  is  use-  department;  who  press  ail  sorts  of  new  vola 

•  .  .  _  -    -  .* _  i_  _      • t«         a^  ■ •. 


ful  concerning  book  salesmanship  to  agents.  ""  y"""*  notice;  who  continually  a»k  what  k  m 

Tk^  u^^i      11      »  T  X  XT        "v     iTr^s^  you  want  and  what  they  can  do  tor  vou.     I  MVt 

1  he  Booksellers    League  of  New  York  City  ^^^  ,h,  „^,,,  courage  to  tell  them  that.    I  ka«c 

has   established    a    Booksellers     School,    and  not  the  least  idea  what  1  want ;  that  1  kave  CMt 

lectures   have   been    given   on   the   "Making  there  to  find  out  what  I  want;  that  the  only  ikiig 

of  a  Book/'  "The  Psychology  of  Salesman-  ^hey  can  do  for  me  is  to  let  me  alone.    And  mhm 

djip,"    and    like    subjects.      Mr.     B.W  t^^^'r^^r^T^i  ■:^'r:r^Lli'^^,''!:^  Slil 

Huebsch  is  now  conducting  a  course  in  book-  forever.    But  there  are  other  bookthopt,— tkaato 

selling  at  the  West   Side  Y.   M.   C.   A.   in  be  to  heaven! — where  they  koow  their  busiDCik 

New  York.     In  Philadelphia  the  Girls*  Eve-  J!*')'  leave  you  to  prowl  at  lar^e,  lo  browse  m 

ning  School  offered  a  course  in  bookselling  ]^ZIV  ^"^t    ArLKJUi^'L^tl^!^  "H^SSLl 

r      Tk  r        T      ^¥7    117-1  J   •      i^i  purchase,  they  do  not  icowl,  or  lift  a  tupcfCibaM 

under  Mrs.  L.  W.   Wilson;  and  in  Clcvc-  eyebrow,  or  follow  you  with  tuspiciout  kUb"^ 

land   there   is  prospect  of   this   work   being  as  if  they  thought  you  had  a  first  edition  seans' 

undertaken.     Mr.  Barnes  calls  attention  to  under  your   waistcoat;   they   simply   mile  tti 

"The  Leipzig  School  of  Booksellers."  found-  ^'^^^  y?""  ,*^^iSJ^,  !flJT!!L  t!!l 

J    •      loc'i      T      ini-?     /ir>n     -.  J     -^  "n  equivalent  to  "Will  ye  bo  oonc  bnck 

ed   in    1852.     In    1913,  430  students  were  xhey    understand    the    pccnlimr     and 

enrolled  there.  psychology  of  the  book-loivcr. 
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THE  NEW  BOOKS 

WAR,  PATRIOTISM,  DEMOCRACY 

!>  EADERS  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  have  had  as  our  duty  to  minister  to  the  intellectual,  moral 
the  benefit,  during  the  current  year,  of  three  and  spiritual  needs  not  of  one  country  atone,  but 
important  articles  by  Senator  Beveridge,  giving  of  the  "world  at  large," — to  sacrifice  the  glory 
his  observations  in  Germany,  France,  and  Eng-  of  conquest  for  the  reign  of  universal  peace, 
land,  respectively,  on  the  journey  that  he  re-  Of  "Preparedness  and  Peace,"  he  writes:  "Pre- 
cently  made  to  those  countries  for  the  purpose  paredness  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  nation  in 
of  studying  war-time  conditions.  He  had  excep-  arms,  or  a  nation  inflamed  by  the  false  dreams 
tional  opportunities  to  do  this;  for  the  several  of  a  militaristic  destiny.  This  is  conspicuously 
governments  permitted  him  to  visit  the  trenches  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Switzerland."  As  to 
and  batteries  in  action,  to  see  battles,  to  inspect  "Might  or  Right,"  the  only  right  for  which  we 
hospitals  and  prison  camps,  and,  in  short,  to  may  ethically  use  our  might  is  the  establishment 
gain  such  knowledge  of  the  existing  situation  as  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  In  "Martial 
it  was  possible  for  a  non-combatant  to  acquire.  Valor  in  Times  of  Peace,"  he  refuses  to  entertain 
To  what  excellent  purpose  Senator  Beveridge  the  idea  that  war  is  a  biological  necessity;  that 
used  these  opportunities  our  readers  have  already  we  "must  descend  into  hell  before  we  can  begin 
learned,  and  their  opinion  of  his  capability  and  to  climb  the  steep  ascent  of  Heaven."  He  calls 
keenness  as  an  observer  is  likely  to  be  confirmed  upon  the  young  men  of  the  land  to  serve  the 
by  his  new  book,  "What  Is  Back  of  the  War?"*  purposes  of  peace, — to  organize  into  "Young 
This  volume  is  very  far  from  being  an  abstract  America"  and  use  their  valor  even  as  did  Sir 
discussion  of  the  underlying  causes  of  the  war,  Galahad, 
nor  does  it  pretend  to  give  an  individual  view- 
point. It  is  rather  the  result  of  conversations  One  of  the  most  attractive  essays  on  universal 
with  representative  men  and  women  in  Ger-  peace,  "War  and  Woman,"  by  Henry  Clay  Hans- 
many,  France,  and  England,— administrators,  brough,  ex-United  States  Senator  from  North 
authors,  philosophers.  Socialists,  capitalists,  la-  Dakota,  argues  that  since  man  has  failed  igno- 
borers,  peasants.  Senator  Beveridge  acts  as  in-  mmiously  as  a  harmonizer,  woman  should  take 
terpreter  and  sets  down  for  our  benefit  the  rea-  "P  the  task.  He  suggests  their  organization 
sons  why  the  people  of  these  three  countries  are  throughout  the  world  after  the  manner  of  the 
at  war  as  the  people  themselves  formulate  and  World  Union  of  Women  organized  in  Geneva, 
express  them.     It  is  a  new  kind  of  "war  book."  Switzerland,  to  battle   "for  just   and  permanent 

peace."      Incidentally,    he    points    out    the    ad- 

**In  a  French  Hospital"*  gives  us  the  notes  of  vantages    which    he    thinks    we    might    gain    by 

a  nurse  at  the  front,  the  intimate  records  of  ex-  abandoning  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  forming  an 

periences  in  nursing  the  wounded  in  a  specially  alliance  with  England  and  France. 
privileged  hospital  under  the  care  of  the  gentle 

Sisters  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.    The  short  sketches  Dr.    Mary    Putnam- J acobi's    "Common    Sense 

present  wonderful  pictures  of  the  courage  of  the  Applied  to  Woman  Suffrage,"    has  even  greater 

wminded  French  soldiers  and  of  the  devotion  of  significance   to-day    than   when    it   was   written, 

their  attendants.     It  is  all  for  France.     That  is  twenty  years  ago.    It  is  presented  in  a  new  edition 

the  explanation  of  every  soldier  and  of  the  at-  ^ith    an   excellent   biographical    introduction    by 

teodants,  from  the  humblest  orderly  to  the  head  Frances  Maule  Bjorkman.     This  book  is  an  ex- 

•f  the  hospital.    The  author,  M.  Eydoux-Demians,  pansion  of  the  lecture  delivered  before  the  Com- 

writes  that  the  French  soldiers  come  back  from  m»«ee  on  Woman  Suffrage  of  the  New  York  Con- 

the    trenches    "not   with   their    courage   drained,  stitutional    Convention    of    1894,    of    which    Mr. 

broken   down,    horror   stricken,    stunned,— not   at  Joseph  H.  Choate  was  chairman.     Dr.  Jacobi  in 

all.     They  forget  themselves  to  talk  smilingly  of  the  main  offered  the  best  argument  that  is  put 

the   great  hope   in  which  we   all   share."     The  forward  by  advocates  of  equal  suffrage  to-day: 

French  text  has  been  sympathetically  translated  To  deny  women  the  right  to  vote  holds  the  nation 

br  Betty   Yeomans.  ^^<^  from   perfecting  the  democracy  that  is  its 

avowed  ideal.    She  saw,  with  Walter  Pater,  that 

President  John  Grier  Hibben,  of  Princeton  Uni-  there   is   a   "general   consciousness,   a   permanent 

▼ertity,  has  compiled  four  essays  and  addresses  Common  Sense,  independent  indeed  of  each  one  of 

m  a  volume   called   "The   Higher   Patriotism."'  us,  but  with  which  we  are,  each  one  of  us,  in 

This  higher  patriotism  President  Hibben  conceives  communication" ;  and  with  Herbert  Spencer  that 

"the   rights  of  women   must  stand  or  fall  with 

'What  Is  Back  of  the  War?     By  Albert  J.  Beveridge.  those  of  men." 
Bobb»-MerrilL     430  pp.,  ill.     $8. 


•  In    a    French    Hospital.      By  M.    Eydoux-Demians.        *  War    and    Woman.      By    Henry    Clay    Hansbrough. 

Dofidd.     170  pp.   $1.  Duffield.     121  pp.     $1. 

*TW   HIaber    Patriottsm.      By  John    Grier    Hibben.       '^  Common    Sense   Applied  to   Woman   Suffrage.      By 

ScrOaers.     7f   pp*      ^   cents.  Mary  Putnam-Jacobi,  M.D.     Putnams.     236  pp.     $1. 
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374  THE   AMERICAN   REVIEW   OF   REVIEWS 

ESSAYS  AND  STUDIES  IN  PHILOSOPHY, 

ETHICS,  AND  RELIGION 

'fX7C)()DROW  WILSON'S  essay,  "When  a  Man  Huttmann,  Ph.D.,  instructor  in  history  at  Bar- 
^^  Comes  to  Himself,"^  is  published  in  an  attrac-  nard  College.  This  brilliant  dissertation  de- 
tive  blue  binding.  The  thesis  of  the  essay  is  stated  scribes  the  measures  taken  by  the  Emperor  Con- 
by  the  author  in  a  few  words:  "Moral  enthusi-  stantine  and  his  successors  to  proscribe  and  de- 
asm  is  not,  uninstructed  and  of  itself,  a  suitable  stroy  the  teachings  of  the  cults  of  paganism,  and 
guide  to  practicable  and  lasting  reformation;  and  also  includes  the  laws  regulating  pagan  worship 
if  the  reform  sought  be  the  reformation  of  others  preserved  in  the  Codes  of  Justinian  and  Theo- 
as  well  as  of  himself,  the  reformer  should  look  dosius,  and  an  outline  of  the  political  events  of 
to  it  that  he  knows  the  true  relation  of  his  will  their  reigns. 

to  the  wills  he  would  change  and  guide."    When  ^The   student  will    find   this  book   of   great   ts- 

this   relation  has  been  discovered   a  "man  comes  sistance  in  the  study  of  the  growth  of  Christianicy. 

to  himself."  It   is   scholarly,   yet   not   too   technical,    and   free 

from  personal  or  religious  bias.   The  text  is  amply 

Dr.   Josiah   Strong,   in   "The   New   World   Re-  supplied  with  notes  and  lists  of  references.     Mist 

ligion,"'  gives  us  a  social  interpretation  of  Chris-  Huttmann  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the 

tianity  that  will  harmonize  the  material  and  the  evolution  of  races,  from  time  to  time,  there  sett 

spiritual    world.      He   calls   upon   the   spiritually  in  a  syncretistic  movement, — a  mixing  of  the  oM 

minded  to  begin  a  new  crusade  to  rescue  the  vital  and  the  new, — in  order  to  preserve  the  balance 

teachings  of   Christ  from   their   tomb   and   bring  of  truth.    Then  a  new  faith  emerges.     Chriftian- 

about  the   restoration  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ity  was  the  alembic  into  which  was  poured  the 

on  earth.  good  of  the  old  religions,  in  particular  the  idea 

arr^x,     o  I-   •         t  .V.     c  •  •.  •     KA  A         t:*   "»  ®^  ^  man-god  from  the  religion  of  Mithras,  and 

'The  Religion  of  the  Spirit  in  Modern  Life,  ^^^  reverence  for  Apollo  the  Sun-god.  at  a  dirinc 
by  Horatio  H.  Dresser,  is  a  philosophical  discus-  g^j  enlightening  spirit, 
sion  of  spiritual  matters  that  endeavors  to  deter- 
mine the  efficiency  of  various  types  of  religion  President  Wilson  has  said:  **It  is  very  diftcalC 
and  interpret  the  Divine  Presence  in  universal  indeed  for  a  man  or  for  a  boy  who  knows  Scrip* 
terms.  A  noble  and  inspiring  effort  to  bring  ture  ever  to  get  away  from  it.  It  haunts  him  like 
man  nearer  to  God.  an  old  song.  It  follows  him  like  the  ncnorjr  ol 
.  ,          ..4  .      «r    u.            ^1   J  J        .his  mother.     It  reminds  him  like  the  work  ol  la 

"Live  and  Uarn,"    by  Washington  Gladden,  is  ^Id  and  revered  teacher.     It  forms  a  part  of  dw 

a  series  of  preachments  that  tell  us  how  to  learn  ^^^p  ^^^  ^^^  ^f  j^j^  j-f^  »     ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

to  think,  speak    see,  hear,  give,  serve,  win^  and  ^^^5^5^,^  ^f  .igi^i^  stories  and  Poems"'  from  crca- 

wait.    The  author  says  that  they  are  suitable  for  ^l^^  ^^  captivity  is  arranged  to  give  young  pcopk 

all  young  people  from  seventeen  to  seventy,  who  ^  familiarity  with  the  great  stories  of  the  Bibk, 

have   not   finished   their   education.      I  hose   who  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  3„  introduction  to  Hebrew  liicra- 

have  will  find  no  use  for  it.  ^^^      The  volume  is  exquisitely  illustrated  widi 

Selections    from    "The    Scottish    Philosophy    of  '^  »"^  pictures. 

Common  Sense  "»  edited  by  G.  A.  Johnston,  lee-  ..fiiblical  Libraries,"*  by  Ernest  Cushinff  Ri 

turer  in  moral    Philosophy  in   the   University  of  ^^^          j^   .    remarkable   book.     The   aut£>r  1 

Glasgow,    are    published    m       The    Open    Court  j^^^^j              ^j^^U      .„^^  ^^  subject.matl«r 

Scries  of  Classics  of  Science  and  Philosophy,  No.  ^,^^j,^j  j^j^  ^^^^^  ^j^j^  ^  ^^^  ^j;^     ^^  ^ 

^••^^A!i''''"r  *'""''"*     T  P^*>%«P*iy.  ^^  ^.^^"  that   fasten   them   in   the   reader's   fSemoryV    Mr. 

Reid,  Adam   Ferguson,   Jan^es   Beattie,   and   Du-  Ri^^ard^on  gives  us  the  history  of  librar^  fnm 

gald  Stewart  are  analyzed  and  placed  before  the  3^^^  ^   ^   ^  ^   ^    ,5^     ,„  ^  ^^^        ^ 

reader  freed  from  stumbling  blocks  of  technical  r   .„  -^^^    i:K,.,r;—    Um   »^«.   fk«»     ^^J%;^„  ^ 

verbiage.     Reid's  "Philosophy  of  Common  Sense"  nio5o™    th^  1^^^^^^^      ^  o2™nd«  i^^^tU 

originated    as   a    protest    against   that   of  Hume.  ?'*^T-  '  •        •  ."^           7u     ^  i^^^^^JH 

As  Professor  Johnston  states,  it  was  a  refutation  ^?;*,  ^'l" J°^*1',r  ^^"  ^*  P^****    ^^  ""^ 

and  criticism  of  Hume,  via  Locke.  P"**.  ^*  ^^^  ^^^ 

The  latest  volume  of  the  Studies  in  History  "A  Plea  for  Christian  Science"*  and  a  cballe««i 
issued  by  the  Faculty  of  Columbia  University  is  to  "ts  critics  is  a  revised  second  edition  of  Ckarki 
"The  Establishment  of  Christianitv  and  the  Herman  Lea's  excellent  work  that  explaiM  dv 
Proscription  of  Paganism,"*  by  Maude  Aline  tenets  of  Christian  Science  teaching  and  defcodi 
their  application.     Mr.  Lea  emphaaiset  the  icif* 

» When   a   Man    Comes   to    Himself.     By    Woodrow  g^cret  of  Mar>'  Baker  Eddv*t  re-Statement  of  dH 

\\  ilson.    Harpers.    38  pp.    50  cents.  method   of    Christian    hearing.— She   makes   God 

«TLc     New     World     Religion.       By     Josiah     Strong.  1     '"^:!^^^^ 

Doublcday.   Page.     ^150.  a    practical    reality    in   the   daily  .»▼««»   ■» 

»Thc   Religion   of   the   Spirit   in   Modern   Life.     By  Thus  they  bccome  of  one  IDind  With  Chn«  Hi 

Horatio  II.  Dresser.    Putnams.    ;ui  pp.    $1.50.  are   healed   m   accordance  With  their  abiliiy  • 

*  Live    and    Learn.      By    Washington    Gladden.      Mac-  realize   the   operation   of   Spiritual   Uw. 

millan.      159    pp.      $1. 


»The  Scottish   Philosophy  of  Cemmon  Sense.     By  C.        .' Bible    Stories    and    Poems.      Bible    Selections 

A.  Johnston.     Chicago:  The  Open  Court  rublishing  Co.  m«ttee.     361  pp..  ill.     35  cents. 
S67  pp.     $1.25.  "Biblical   Libraries.      By   Ernest  Cnshinc   Ricfa 

•The   Establishment  of  Christianity  and  the  Proscrip-  Princeton    University    Fress.     US   pp.      fl.M. 
tion    of    Paganism.      By   Maude   A.   Huttmann.     Long^        *A  Plea  for  Christian  Science.     By  Charles  B.  Lik 

mans,  Green.     257  pp.     $2.  J.  ^.    Dent,    London,    Eng.   tSO   ppw  fl. 
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ESSAYS,  CRITICISM,  PORTRAITURE 

Vf  R.  FRANK  HARRIS  has  given  us  a  series  of  dark  void.  The  particular  truth  of  the  book 
remarkable  studies  of  famous  men  in  his  vol-  seems  to  be  the  encouragement  of  the  conscious 
ume  of  reminiscence  and  criticism,  "Contemporary  general  thinking  of  the  race  together, — the  organ- 
Portraits,*** — a  book  that  records  his  impressions  izing  of  a  great  orchestra  of  formative  thought 
of  Carlyle,  Renan,  Oscar  Wilde,  Robert  Brown-  from  which  no  instrument  can  be  spared  without 
ing,  Meredith,  Whistler,  Swinburne,  Verlaine,  ruining  the  harmony, — this  general,  definite,  fo- 
Anatole  France,  Richard  Burton,  and  others,  calized  thought  to  be  the  "word  made  mani- 
These  sketches  give  not  only  the  most  vivid  word  fest"  for  our  planet. 

portraits  of  their  subjects  ever  published  in  this  The  story  of  "The  Last  Trump"  relates  that 
country,  but  they  also  take  first  rank  as  creative  two  young  men  found  in  a  dingy  shop  in  Cale- 
interpretations  of  genius.  Mr.  Harris'  critical  art  donia  Market  the  trumpet  through  which  the 
is  dramatic  He  shapes  a  stage,  sets  the  scenery,  "Last  Trump"  was  to  be  blown.  They  took  it 
and  materializes  his  man,  even  to  his  fustian  or  from  the  dealer  and  made  ineffectual  attempts  to 
velvet:  If  you  liken  his  portraits  to  actual  paint-  blow  it.  At  last  one  of  them  tied  the  mouth- 
ing, they  are  Whistlerian  "arrangements,**  ac-  piece  to  a  foot  blow-pipe  and  worked  the  foot- 
cented  with  Mr.  Harris*  signature.  If  it  is  a  treadle.  There  was  an  explosion,  a  shock,  and 
strange  Carlyle  that  he  brings  to  us, — a  Carlyle  the  trumpet  vanished.  But  not  before  a  muffled 
whose  gloomy,  futile  splendors  hang  upon  the  sound  had  traversed  the  earth  and  for  a  single 
peg  of  Puritanism,  we  find  familiarity  in  his  study  instant  awakened  the  living  and  the  dead  with  a 
of  George  Meredith.  Whistler  comes  to  us  as  burning  glimpse  of  the  "Lord  God  and  All  His 
the  fine  master  of  pigment  and  the  phrase  that  he  Powers."  The  vision  did  not  affect  humanity 
really  was;  and  the  limning  of  Wilde  is  per-  greatly.  For  the  most  part  they  were  of  the 
haps  the  best  ever  done.  The  tributes  to  John  mind  of  the  old  flower-seller, — **She  saw, — and 
Davidson  and  Richard  Middleton, — those  majestic  Mary, — she  saw  it.  But  Lord,  it  don't  mean 
suicides, — beyond  presenting  their  lives  and  per-  nothing." 

tonalities,  pour  forth  the  bitterness  felt  by  their  As  for  the  "Wild  Asses  of  the  Devil,'*   it  is 

friends  over  the  neglect  and' penury  they  suffered  manifestly  every  good  literary  man's  duty  to  go 

io  their  lives.    Chatterton,  Keats,  Shelley,  David-  hunting   after  those   "wild   asses**   and   see   that 

sou,  «nd  Middleton, — all  hounded  and  unreward-  they   are   safely   herded   back   on   the   Plutonian 

ed  in  their  lives, — is  not  this  conclusive  evidence,  meadows    where    they   belong.     Mr.    Bliss, — n^e 

he  writes,  that  we  do  not  know  "when  the  gods  Wells, — says,  plainly  enough,  that  they  are  mili- 

arrivc"  ?  tarists. 

The  most  searching  analysis  of  any  literary 
work  is  given  in  Mr.  Harris*  comment  on  Ernest  Dr.  Paul  Cams  has  prepared  a  most  satisfying 
Renan's  'Life  of  Jesus,"  and  his  "St  Paul*';  the  life  of  Goethe*  that  interprets  phases  of  Goethe's 
impression  most  cryptic  and  naive  in  its  sim-  life  and  philosophy  that  seem  to  have  bien  neg- 
plidty,  that  of  Verlaine;  the  portrait  most  con-  lected.  While  there  is  no  attempt  to  show  us  the 
ccined  with  present  events,  that  of  Anatole  poet  as  a  "philosopher  proper,"  he  brings  out  the 
France.  It  is  interesting  to  note  a  remark  of  fact  that  all  of  his  work  takes  shape  as  segments 
France's  previous  to  the  War.  He  said:  "We  of  a  circle  around  the  central  point  of  Goethe's 
French  have  an  ideal  of  wise  and  moderate  liv-  cosmic  envisioning  of  the  universe,  and  his  ex- 
ing;  we  have  already  the  best  ordered  house  in  traordinary  perception  of  its  entire  duplication  in 
Europe.  That  is  what  exasperates  us  about  the  the  microcosm  of  the  human  soul.  Because  of  this 
German  menace.  We  want  to  put  our  house  in  philosophical  world-conception,  Goethe  has  re- 
order, to  realize  our  high  ideal  of  social  justice,  mained  one  of  the  most  fascinating  and  baffling 
but  we  are  perpetually  hindered  by  that  bar-  figures  in  all  literature.  Dr.  Cams  considers  his 
barous  menace  on  our  frontier.**  ancestry,  the  immediate  facts  of  his  life,  his  rela- 
tion to  other  men  of  his  time,  and  to  the  various 

"Boon:     The    Mind   of   the   Race,   The   Wild  women  whose  names  have  become  linked  with  hit 

Aaaes  of  the  Devil,  and  the  Last  Trump,**'  is  the  fame;  ais  personality,  philosophy,  literature,  and 

latest  contribution  to  book  enigmas.    It  is  a  series  criticism;   also,  he  gives  an  analysis  of  "Faust," 

of    delightful     humorous,    witty,    and    satirical  and  copious  extracts  from  his  epigrams  and  poems. 

sketches  of  everything  and  everybody  under  the  The  volume  has  the  exquisite  perfection  of  good 

son,   connected   by   a   slender   thread   of  serious  workmanship,   and   is   illustrated   with   33 S   cuts. 

iotentioD.     Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  evidently  hides  be-  "K'ung  FuTze,"*  a  dramatic  poem,  by  Dr.  Carus, 

biod  the  name  of  the  suppositious  author, — "Mr.  dramatizes  the  teachings  of  Confucius.    In  a  bril- 

Reginald  Bliss"  .   .    .  The  structure  of  the  work  Hant '  foreword,    he    gives    the    summary  ^  of   the 

reminds  the  reader  of  that  gift  foolery  of  a  box,  Chinese  world-conception  and  interesting  historical 

wliacii   when   opened   reveals   another   box,    and  data  concerned  with  the  rise  of  Confucianism.    He 

so  oo  until  the  last  is  discovered, — a  box  no  lar-  writes    of   the    Chinese:     "They    are    an    ethical 

gItT  than  a  thimble  which  is  quite  empty.     In  the  nation.     They   love  to  ponder  on   ethics   and   in 

case  of  "Boon:    The  Mind  of  the  Race,"  one  finds  actual  life  are  known  to  be  unusually  reliable  .  .  . 

the  "Mind"  beneath  the  author's  persiflage  and  this  is  true  not  only  of  the  big  business  men  but 

satire,  rattling  about  like  a  pea.     Perhaps  this  o^  ^^  cooly."    Confucius  is  the  teacher  of  moral 

way  of  presenting  truth  is  according  to  Boon's  good    will,    and    is    the    "representative    type    of 

idea  of  conveying  all  spiritual  truths  out  of  a    Chinese  manhood  in  China's  classical  past." 

*  Contemporary  Portraits.    By  Frank  Harris.    Mitchell  *  Goethe.     By  Paul  Cams.     The  Open  Court  Publish- 

Xesncrley.     MS  pp.     $8.  ing  Co.    857  pp.,  ill.    $8. 

*Boon:    The  Race  Mind.    By  Reginald  Bliss.    (Intro.  «K'ung  Fu  Tze.     By  Paul  Cams.     The  Open  Court 

W  H.  G.  Wells.)     Doraiu     845  pp.     |1.86.  Publishing  Co.     78  pp.    50  cents. 
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AMERICAN  HISTORY 

«A     HISTORY  of  Travel  in  America,"^  by  Sey-  tation    that    have    been    employed    from    pioneer 

^^  mour  Dunbar,  is  a  marked   instance  of  the  days  to  the  present,  including  caixoei,  steamboats, 

interest  that  may  be   imparted  to  a  work  by  the  stage-coaches,   pack   trains,   railroads  and   canals^ 

use  of  original,  first-hand  materials  and  sources  are    described    in    detail,    and    the    pictures    give 

of    information    in    place    of    the    ordinary    and  to    the    reader    of    the    present    day    a    realistic 

more    accessible   channels   that   are   so   frequently  conception   of   the   appliances   used   by   our   fore- 

followed   in  the  compiling  of  histories  and  vari-  fathers, 
ous    forms    of    text-books.      In    each    of    his    four 

vol&mes    Mr.     Dunbar    has    gone    back    for    his  Of  the  three  monographs  contained  in  Volume 
facts   to    contemporary    sources,    and    not   content  XXXII    of   Johns   Hopkins'    "Studies,*"   Professor 
with   exploiting   these   in   text,  he   has  built  up  a  Trexler's    account   of   slavery   in    Missouri,    with 
remarkable  scheme   of   illusiration  which   is  con-  particular   reference  to  the  economic   features  of 
sistently    based    on    the    work    of    contemporary  the  system,  is  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy,  both 
artists.      In    no    other    history    of   which    we    are  on  its  own  account  and  as  suggestive  of  further 
aware  can   there  be  found   so  complete   and   sat-  historical  research  in  other  slave  States, 
isfactory    a    presentation,    in    both    text    and    pic- 
tures, of  the  story  of  American  travel  and  trans-  In    the    current    series    of    the    Johns    Hopkins 
portation.       Perhaps     our     historians     have     not  "Studies"' the  first  two  monographs  are  exclusively 
fully    grasped    the    importance    of    travel    in    the  economic, — "Money  and  Transportation  in  Mary- 
development  of  our  country.     It  is  certainly  true  land   1720-1765"  and  "The  Financial  Administra- 
that   it  has  meant   more   to  the  American   people  tion  of  the  Colony  of  Virginia/* 
than    to    any    other    nation    in    history.      As    Mr, 

Dunbar  treats  it   the  term  travel  connotes  prac-  In  the  series  of  "Studies  in  History,  Eoonomict 

tically  the  whole  social   movement  from  colonial  and  Public  Law,'*  edited  by  the  Faculty  of  Politi- 

times    to    the    completion    of    the    last    transcon-  cal    Science    of    Columbia    University,    important 

tinental    railroad.      His  work  is   really   a   record  recent    issues    are    "Reconstruction    in    Georgiav'^ 

of  American  migration,   including  the   settlement  by    C.    Mildred    Thompson;     "The    Review    of 

of  the  Mississippi   Valley  and   the  Pacific  Coast  American    Colonial    Legislation   by    the    King  is 

States.      Such    a    record    could    only    have    been  council,*'^  by  Elmer   Beecher   Russel;   and   **Thc 

compiled    by    the    expenditure    of    an    enormous  Sovereign  Council  of  New  France***   (a  study  is 

amount    of    well-directed    energy.     The    product,  Canadian  constitutional  history),  by  Raymood  Da 

as   it   stands,    is   a    credit   to   American    scholar-  Bois  Cahall.     These  university  studies  are  eack 

ship,  as  well  as  a  distinct  contribution  to  histori-  year  developing  new  fields  of  historical  research 

cal  science,  while  its  literary  and  artistic  charm  and  tr    .ting  in  detail  and  with  proper  perspec- 

makes   it   a   delight   to   the   general    reader.   All  tive  m  ny  topics  heretofore   neglectml  or   super- 

the  methods  and  adjuncts  of  travel  and  transpor-  ficially  discussed. 


OUT-OF-DOOR  BOOKS 

**\^  l^^    Bird     Guests,**'     by    Ernest    Harold       Although    many    books    hare    been    publishcdl 

Baynes,  has  a  distinctly  practical   purpose,  within  recent  years  on  the  genera]  subject  ttt  Ibr- 

Mr.  Baynes  is  interested  in  telling  people  how  to  est  conservation,   there   have   been  very    few  de* 

entertain  the  birds  as  guests,  and  to  that  end  he  tailed  accounts  of  the  actual  work  performed  bf 

includes   in   his  book  chapters  on   the   organiza-  oflkials  of   the   forest  service  in   the   field.     Mr. 

tion    and    management    of    bird   clubs,    giving    a  William  P.  Lawson  has  thought  it  worth  whili^ 

fascinating    account   of   what   has   been   done    in  in  "The  Log  of  a  Timber  Cruiser,**'  to  relate  hb 

Meriden,    N.    H.,    his    home    town,    which    has  personal   experience  as  a  goremment  forevier  ia 

become  known  as  ''The  Bird  Village,"  as  a  re-  southern  New  Mexico,  and  he  has  made  his  narf»- 

sult  of  following  the  methods  of  attracting  wild  tive  so  vivid  that  any  young  man  who  it  loottm- 

birds  which  are  set  forth  in  his  book.    There  are  plating  government  forestry  work  as  a  career  em 

also  chapters   on   the   destruction   of  birds,   their  probably  get  from   Mr.  Lawson's  book  a  ckarar 

economic   and   their  esthetic  values,  and   sugges-  and  more  definite  notion  of  what  he  will  be  caM 

tions   for   dealing   with   their  enemies.      If   these  upon  to  do  and  how  he  will  have  to  do  it  ihM 

suggestions  could   bo   put  in   practise   throughout  from  any  other  book  in  print     The  actualitr  af 

the  country  the   problem  of  American  wild-bird  Mr.  Lawson*s  descriptions  is  vouched  for  by  Gif* 

conservation    would    be    speedily   solved. ford  Pinchot. 

*  A    History   of  Travel   in   America.     4   Volumes.     By 


Seymour    Dunbar.      Bobbs-Mcrrill.      152l»   pp.,   ill.     $10.  *  Reconstruction  in  Gcorpa:     Economic,  Social.  10^ 

»  lohns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in   Historical  and  \f'^'     fV  ^'   Mildred  ThompMn.     Columbia  UnivcniV 

Political     Science.       Volume     XXXll:     Jurisdiction     on  ^  ress,  418  pp.  fl. 

American     Building     Tr;;des.       By     Nathaniel     Ruggles  ■  The    Review    of    American    Colonial    LcfwUliom  If 

Whitney.     1S2  pp.     Slavery  in   Missouri  1804-1865.     By  the     King    in     Council.       By     Elmer     Beecher    ItwmdL 


i:6  pp.      The    Financial    Administration   of   the*  Colony     Ernest   Harold   Baynes.     Duttoa.     SM   pp..   ilL 
of   Virginia.      By    Percy    Scott    Klippin.     95   pp.     Balti-        *  The  Log  of  a  Timber  CrtUMr.     Br  WilliaH 


ot    Virginia,      ify    I'ercy    Scott    ilippin.     95   pp.     Balti-        "The  l^g  of  a  Timber  CrtUMr.     Ilr  WilliaH  FfalaV 

mure:     The  Johns   Hopkins  Press.     $1.75.  Lawson.     Duffield.     214  pp.     $IML 
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ART,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 

<«T^HE  Need  for  Art  in  Life"*  brings  us  an  in-  period  of  the  classic  renaissance  of  the  12th  and 
•■•  spiring  collection  of  lectures  by  Mr.  I.  B.  13th  centuries.  The  material  is  presented  in  a 
StCNightoii  Holborn.  It  arrests  the  reader's  atten-  delightful  manner;  the  minute  descriptions  of 
tion  like  a  man  standing  in  a  crowded  street  artistic  detail  will  please  every  student  of  Roman 
pointing  steadfastly  at  the  sky.  Through  the  Art. 
ardent  vision  of  the  author  we  perceive  that  be- 
cause of  the  selfishness  and  meanness  of  that  One  of  the  by-products,  so  to  speak,  of  the  '*See 
part  of  life  which  ministers  to  practical  purposes,  America  First"  movement  is  a  volume  entitled 
we  miss  seeing  the  illimitable  expanse  ot  art  ''What  Pictures  to  See  in  America,"'  by  Lorinda 
and  beauty  which  constitutes  an  end  in  itself.  Munson  Bryant  This  is  a  book  that  should  be 
The  new  morality,  as  Mr.  Holborn  sees  it,  must  owned  by  everyone  who  has  the  leisure  to  jour- 
be  a  return  to  the  Greek  conception  and  expres-  ney  across  the  continent  and  to  stop  a  few  days 
aion  of  that  physical,  mental  balance  that  frees  at  important  cities.  It  contains  chapters  on 
the  inmiortal  spirit  of  man  to  its  ultimate  glory,  practically  all  the  important  art  collections  of 
which  can  be  truly  expressed  as  "holiness  unto  the  country,  and  there  are  more  of  these  than 
the  Lord."  most  of  us  are  aware  of.    Furthermore,  the  trav- 

eler might  easily  pass  many  of  them  by  were  he 
The  Princeton  Monographs  in  Art  and  Arch-  not  informed  in  advance  of  their  location.  So 
eology  are  notable  contributions  to  the  literature  far  as  we  know  the  attempt  has  never  before 
of  research.  The  last  volume  issued  is  'The  been  made  to  tell  in  a  single  volume  what 
Lost  Mosaics  and  Frescoes  of  Rome,"'  a  study  pre-  famous  paintings  may  be  found  in  New  York, 
pared  by  Professor  C.  R  Morey,  of  those  copies  Philadelphia,  vltimore,  Washington,  Pittsburgh, 
of  lost  frescoes  which  once  decorated  Roman  Syracuse,  Rochester,  Buffalo,  Toledo*  Detroit, 
drarches,  and  are  now  destrosred  or  so  changed  Muskegon,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis, 
by  restoration  as  to  bear  little  resemblance  to  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans,  Fort 
the  originals.  The  cuts  of  the  frescoes  are  taken  Worth,  St  Louis,  Sacramento,  and  San  Francisco. 
from  two  folio  volumes  Mosaici  Anticki  in  the  After  glancing  dirough  this  volume,  with  its  237 
Cardinal  Albani  collection  which  George  the  reprodu^ions  of  famous  paintings,  even  the 
Third  purchased  in  17^2,  and  which  now  forms  art  lover  who  is  familiar  with  the  European 
a  part  of  the  King's  Library  at  Windsor  Castle,  galleries  may  conclude  that  there  are  American 
With  two  eaceptionB  the  copies  belong  to  the  first  collections  worth  visiting. 


STANDARD  LITERATURE 

«npHE   Evolution   of   Literature,"^   a   valuable  real.     Every  aspiring  writer  should  possess  this 

^  manual  of  comparative  literature  which  stu-  remarkable  work. 
4ents  can  hardly  afford  to  be  without,  is  now  of- 
fered in  a  popular-priced  edition  that  places  it  Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons,  Bible  Publishers  for 
whlnn  the  reach  of  everyone.  Its  author,  Professor  over   fifty  years,   have   added   '*The   Barchester 
A.  S.  Madtenzie,  sees  literature  as  a  changing  so-  Towers   Novels"*  ^  of   Anthony  Trollope   to   the 
ml  phenomenon,  governed  by  the  "Law  of  Re-  "New    Century,  Library   of   Standard    Authors." 
aponsiveness,"  that  is  "other  conditions  being  equal,  These  volumes  are  a  delight  to  die  bibliophile, 
literary  form  and  content  vary  directly  with  the  They  are  bound  in  pocket  size  in  genuine  leather 
•rieatatton  of  mental  responsiveness  in  a  given  and  printed  oo  India  paper.    The  type  is  large 
community."    He  delves  down  into  the  customs  of  and  clear  and  the  illustrations  are  in  excellent 
primitive  peoples  to  find  the  inoculation  of  soil  taste.    Nearly  all  the  works  of  the  standard  Eng- 
fStMt  made  fertile  the  fields  of  modern  literature,  liah  novelists  and  poeti,  also  Dumas  and  Hugo, 
The  content  of  the  book  enlarges  upon  this  gen-  and  several  American  poets  and  novelists,  can 
cral  advice:     If  vitality  alone  jsives  permanent  be  obtained  in  uniform  edition, 
value  literary  to  art,  this  vitality  sprmgs  from 

die  relationship  between  literature  and  humanly;  The  compilers  claim  for  the  spedmens  included 

and   if   we   fail   to   discern   this  fact   in   all   its  in  "College  Readings  in  Engltrii  Prose"*  tihat  th^ 

bearings,  we  shall  mistake  the  spurious  for  the  represent  "a  greater  range  tn  mibjectHnattert  in 

"TTZ — Z — TTT — .    rr «    T  «   o r. — ^77  typical  iorm%  and  in  levels  of  atfk  than  other 

MTic  Need  of  Art  in  Life.     By  I.  B.  Stoughton  Hoi-  Epilations  of  the  same  kind." 

bom.    G.  Arnold  Shaw.     116  pp.     76  cents.  vwm|>ii»ijw«»  w  — ic  mmuM^s  «,«w. 

•Lost  Mosaics  and  Frescoes  of  Rome.    By  Charles  R.  .5 The  SmaU  House  at  AlUnatpn.     Barchester  Towei* 

Horey.     Pnsceton  UmversUy  Prea^    70  pp.     $S.  Novels.      By    A.    TroU^pe.      Thcnss   Nelsoa  &    Sons. 

*What  Pictures  to  See  in  America.     By  Lorinda  M.  717  pp.     |1.26  per  voL 

Bryant.     Lane.     869  pp.,  iTl.     ♦«.  •College  Readings   in   EnglM  Prose.     Selected  and 

«The  Evolution  of  Literature.    By  A.  S.  Mackenzie,  edited   by   Frmnklia   WtUaa  Sostt  and  Jacob   Zettlin. 

Cnw^L    U%  pp.     $1.60.  Macmillan.     «M  pp.     f  LSlw 
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HOUSE  BUILDING,  DECORATION  AND 

FURNISHING 

TN  **The  Small  House  for  a  Moderate  Income"*  up  to  the  elaborate  duplex  and  triplex,  and  con- 

'''    Mr.  £kin   VVallick   offers  various  suggestions  tains  forty  color  prints  and  photographs  of  the 

towards   the   building   of   suburban   and   country  author's  work.     Mr.  Herts  endeavors  to  furnihh 

cottages  of  types  in  keeping  with  the  present-day  the  details  of  artistic  decoration   in  combination 

mode  of  living  in  America.     Naturally,  the  styles  with  a  grounding  in  the  knowledge  of  the  prin- 

of  architecture  that  he  recommends  are  as  far  as  ciples  of  decoration,  which  once  gained,  all  the 

possible  removed  from  the  influences  of  the  Vic-  rest    will    follow    as    a    matter    of    evolution    of 

torian  Era  so-called.     The  titles  of  some  of  his  artistic  theory.     He  shows  us  that  in  decoration 

chapters  will   serve  to  suggest  the  nature  of  the  we   must  worship   neither   the   old   nor   the   new, 

subject  matter:  ''The  Colonial  Clapboard  House/'  but    only    that    which    is    truly    beautiful.      The 

"An  American   Home  in   the  English  Style,"   "A  student  of  decorative  art  as  well  as  the  clumsiest 

Dutch    Colonial    House,"    ''An    English    Plaster  amateur  will  not  fail  to  note  the  rhythm  of  Mr. 

House,"  "The  Half  Timbered  House,"  "The  Cozy  Herts'  suggestions  and  examples, — a  rhythm  that 

House,"  "A  Country  House  of  Brick  and  Plaster."  subtly  relates  itself  to  space  and  light  and  thade. 

The  author's  discussions  of  the  "Four  Thousand  to    angles    and    proportion,    as   definitely    as   the 

Dollar  House,"  "The  Homelike  House,"  "The  In-  modulations  of  music  relate  to  the  theme, 
expensive     House,"     "The     Comfortable     House," 

"The  Economical  House,"  and  "Technical  Points  For  the  persons  who  desire  artistic  furnithings, 

in   House   Building"   are   specially  practical   and  but  are  unable  to  expend  a  large  sum  of  money, 

helpful    to   the  intending  builder.     The   illustra-  Ekin   Wallick  has  written   a   practical  handbook 

«!cns  of  the  book,  half  in  color  and  half  in  black  about  house  furnishings  and  decorationt, — "loex- 

and  white,  are  distinct  aids  to  the  text.  pensive  Furnishings  in  Good  Taste."'    The  book 

is  profusely  illustrated  with  views  of  roomt  com- 

"The^  Decoration    and    Furnishing    of    Apart-  pletely  furnished  and  many  cuts  of  artitcic  pictet 

ments,"'  by  B.  Russell  Herts,  is  a  new  departure  of  furniture  that  can  be  purchased   at  rooderaie 

in  books  on  house  decoration,  and  one  for  which  prices.      "Attractive   Wall    Treatment^"    **LamM 

all    dwellers    in    apartments    will    be    fervently  and  Lampshades,"  '*Wil!ow  Furniture,"  and  "Tnc 

grateful.     It  suggests  means  and  ways  of  beauti-  Odd  Things  Which  Make  the  Living  Room  Com- 

fying  apartments  from  the'  humble  two-room  suite  fortable"  are  some  of  the  chapter  headings. 


CLASSIFIED  LISTS  OF  RECENT 

PUBLICATIONS 

Books   Relating  to  the  War  ^^^  siege  of  Li^ge  to  the  close  of  the  first  fighiiac 

Collected  Diplomatic  Documents  Relating  t^^Tin  I^^T&.tl^::W&'^,Z. 

to  the  Outbreak  of  the  European  War.     Do-  ,v/^,  adds  fresh  information  regarding  the  pluM 

ran.    561  pp.    $1.  of   campaign    and    the    more    important   engage* 

All  the  official  correspondence  made  public  by  naents,  and  describes  the  destroyed  towns. 
diiferent   European   governments    relating   to   the 

outbreak  of  the  present  war.     This  material  was  The  Soul  of  Gemumy.       By  Thomas  F.  A. 

first  published   in   the   United  States  by  the  New  Smith.     Doran.     354  pp.     $1.25. 

York    Times   and   is   now   collected    for   the   first  a      *  j        r  *u      />                       i            j      . 

time  in  a  single  volume  carefully  indexed.     It  is  ^ A-'L^i^   °*  ?*    ^."H"'"   P«°P'«    "'f *   ''^..'f 

explained    in    the   preface    that   this    volume    has  5"!'"J^?\  'T'"''    ''""•"^    *f,  y*«"    'W2-WM. 

been  compiled  not  in  order  to  excite  new  atten-  7^!,,^"?^?''    '•?"|5"J,"    *    V'k™"    ??"'"1S, 

tion.  but  rather  for  the  benefit  of  students  of  his-  l!^'lf"f°L'."  ':,?/.  Ttl  "^^vT"'^^ 

tory   and   politics.      Only  those   d.Kument.  which  rr.^'i«°?f!""Z  !    '°  1^"  ^^'"J*  f."!.*^ 

the   various   governments   have    laid   before   the  """*"  "*  •'*"  P*°P''  """*"«  """"^  •"*  '"•*• 
world  as  authentic  records  of  events  are  included 

in    this    publication.      Commentaries,    even    when  Punch  Cartoons  of  the  Great  War.     Dorao. 

coming   from   the    governments   themselves,    have  216  pp.     $1.50. 

been  disregarded.  ..p^^^;j^  Cart'oons  of  the  Great  War"  contiiat 

The  Campaign  of  1914  in  France  and  Bel-  about  a  hundred  full-page  cartoons  reprinted  fro* 

gium.     By  G.  H.  Perris.     Holt.     395  pp.     $1.50.  *•»«   famous   London   weekly,   the   work   of   Sua- 

The  story  of  the  war  on  the  western  front  from  L''";"'UH*'l^twJ"v  ^,K  *"*   Partridge.    Toija- 

^  .ru    Q     n  TT J ij-i — T-i „    ^, .  send,    and    others,    together    with    some    smaller 

The  Small  House  for  a  Moderate  Income.     By  Ekm  mmir    nirfiir^«   nn   vnrimia   nlifla««  ^t  ck^  «..•>  ■■ 

Wallick.      New    York:    Hearst's    International    Library  ^'"'^   Pictures   on   various  PMMS  Of  the  war  » 

<  oiiipany.    96  pp.,  ill.    $1.60.  ^"^y  appear  to  Englishmen*     The  cartoons  aic 

-The  Decoration  and  FurnishinK  of  Apartments.     By  grouped    under   nine    headings^    the    finC   if|*f*— ' 

B.   Russell  Herts.     Putnam's.     190  pp.,   ill.     $3.50.  dealincr  with  the  n^riod  heftkre  tk»  war  ■>JmW 

Mnexpcnsive    Furnishings   in    Good   Taste.      By   Ekin  ?!!i    5  ^        •  f.^I         ^SL?^^"  STSSI 

Wallick.      Hearst's   International   Library   Co.     188   pp.  *>ack    to   Tenniers   famous   1>rop{pillg   AaPflM^ 

$i-2o.  cartoon,   and   others  depleting  Kaiter  Wilhrii^ 
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Sociology^  £cancmiic5«  PoKtics  The  Wealth  and  Income  of  the  People  of 

.        ,.           <.  «     .  ,             «    ^      ..,,«,    ^  the  United  States.      By  Wilford   Isbcll   King. 

Outlines  of  Sociology.     By  Frank  W.  Blad:-  w„^^;ii,„     ^79  ^^     ti  en 

J    T  u      T       •     V>'u'        \A        -11           eo^  Macmillan.     278  pp.     51.50. 

mar   and   John   Lewis  Gillin.     Macmillan.     586       rr».     ..  •    j  •    t-»     ir*  ,_>    u     u 

"^  The  same  question  is  raised  in  Dr.  King's  book, 

PP*  $^  which  emphasizes  the  changes  that  have  takep 
This  volume  in  the  series  of  "Social  Science  place  in  the  social  wealth  of  the  American  pec- 
Text-Books,"  edited  by  Professor  R.  T.  Ely,  is  in-  pie, — land,  forests,  mineral  resources, — and  dis- 
tended primarily  for  the  use  of  teachers  of  soci-  cusses  the  distribution  of  wealth  and  income 
ology  in  the  colleges  and  universities,  while,  at  among  families, 
the  same  time,  it  gives  a  good  survey  of  the  field 

for  the  benefit  of  the  general  reader.  The  authors  Sanitation  in  Panama.  By  William  Craw- 
are  «P«"«nced  teachers  of  the  subject  and  th^  ^  ^  ^  Appletons.  298  pp.,  ill.  $2. 
have  brought  their  book  well  up  to  date  in  every  ...  ^  ,  ^  ..  . 
respect.  ^^  ^"^^  volume  General  Gorgas  tells  m  non- 
technical language  the  story  of  how  yellow  fever 
The  Japanese  ProMcm  in  the  United  SUtes.  ^a*  eliminated  at  Panama,  and  other  tropical 
n  «T  A  M.M'tf  Xif  •!!  -»«>•  ^t  CA  diseases  that  have  long  reigned  there  brought 
By  H.  A.  Millis.  Macmillan.     334  pp.     $1.50.  ^^^^^    ^^^^^^,^    ^^^j,    ^^^^y^^h^    isthmus,    once' 

Vrofessor     Millis,    who    holds    the    chair    of  known  is  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  localities  in 

economics  in  the  University  of  Kansas,  made  a  the  world,  is  frequently  alluded  to  as  a  healtly 

personal  investigation  of  the  conditions  in  Call-  resort. 
rornia,  Oregon,   and  Washington,  as  well   as  in 

Utah  and  Colorado     The* /exults  were  embodied  ^^     ^^^  American  Government  and  Its 

in  a  report  made  to  the  Federal  Council  of  the  r«    xr              **        -n 

Churches  of  Christ  in  America.    The  book  does  Work.     By  James  T.  Young.     Macmillan.     663 

not  pretend  to  offer  a  final  solution  of  the  prob-   pp.    $2.25. 

lem,  but  it  presents  very  clearly  the  essential  facts  There  arc  plenty  of  books  to  tell  us  what  our 
otf  the  situation  and  considers  intelligently  and  government  is,— on  paper,— but  those  that  tell  us 
diapaMionately  some  of  the  suggestions  that  have  what  it  is  actually  doing  are  len  numerous.  Pro- 
been  offered  with  a  view  to  remedying  various  fessor  Young,  of  the  Wharton  School,  UniversiQr 
lonns  of  discontent  Its  authoritative  character  of  Pennsylvania,  accomplishes  both  tasks  in  a  sin- 
flsay  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Professor  g|e  volume.  He  gives  fully  as  much  space  to  th^ 
Millis  served  Bvc^  years  ago  as  agent  in^  charge  work  of  the  government  as  to  its  form  or  struc- 
•f  the  investigatioD  made  by  the  Immigratioa  ture,  and  this,  of  course,  requires  him  to  give 
Commission  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  special  attention  to.  government  regulation  of 
Coost  States.  business,  to  social  legislation,  to  judicial  decisions 

interpreting  essential  public  powers,  and  ts  the 

The  Education  of  the  Negro  Prior  to  1861.   ncent  rapid  derelopment  of  executive  leadersUip. 

By    Carter     Godwin     Woodson.     Putnam.     454  Perhaps  the  crowning  feature  of  the  book  is  Pro- 

*2.  fessor  Young's  presentation  of  the  government  at 

^\,        ,.  ,    .       .  *        .  .  xf     *  means  of  service. 

Yery  httle  has  heretofore  been  written  on  this 

particular  phase  of  negjo  history.    Most  people  American  State  Omstftntions.       By  Jamct 

are  inclined  to  assume  that  virtually  all  the  edu-  ^J^T^T^     ^  ^^«    ^^^^            j«» 

cation  the  colored  people  of  this  country  have  Q«»yl©  I>ealey.   Gmn.   308  pp.   ^1.4^ 

received  dates  from  the  Civil  War.     Dr.  Wood-  Oddly  enough,  it  is  said  that  this  is  the  firs^ 

son,  on  the  other  hand,  found  that  some  of  the  published  book  devoted  entirely  to  the  significance 

most  interesting  episodes  in  the  history  of  the  race  of  State  constitutions  in  our  policy.    It  should  be 

preceded  that  war,  and  the  efforts  of  American  in  the  hands  of  every  member  of  the  conventidn 

negroes  for  enlightenment  under  the  most  adverse  at  Albany. 

conditions  are  as  interesting  as  anytiung  in  the 

history  of  the  race.  Rq;>ort   of   the   Efficiency  and   Economy 

Committee,  State  of  lUiiiois.    105 1  pp. 

The    Negro    Races.     VoL    IL     By  Jerome       x^jg  volume  contains  valuable  reports  by  pro- 
Dowd.    Neale.     310   pp.    $2.50.  fessors  in  the  University  of  Illinois  and  others  op 

This  is  the  second  volume  of  Professor  Dowd's  the  various  activities  of  the  Illinois  State  govem- 
•eries  of  sociological  studies  from  the  standpoint   ment.     It  throws  important  side  lights  on  State 
of  race.     For  purposes  of  exposition  he  has  di-    administration  in  general. 
Tided  Africa  into  separate  economic  zones,  which, 

when  looked  at  broadly,  reveal  distinct  character-  The  Cry  for  Justice.  Edited  by  Upton  Sin- 
iitics  and  exercises  a  determining  influence  upon  dair.  John  C.  Winston  Co.,  Phila.  S91  pp.,  ill.  $2. 
the  social  and  psychological  life  of  Ac  people.  ^rj^^  Cry  for  Justice,   an   Anthology  of  the 

I-«^     By  Seo«  Ne.rhn.    M««in«.   «S   ^^'^  ^'SJ^SSl  ^t^L^ 

pp.    91-25.  offers  classified  quotations  selected  from  twenly- 

Professor  Nearing  gives  in  this  volume  a  sue-  five  languages,  of  the  writings  of  philosopher% 

cinct  pfcscntatien  of  economic  facts  as  contrasted  poets,  social  reformers,  novelists  and  others  who 

mUk  theecjr.     He  is  interesSed   ia   iMeertainii^p  have  raised  dbeir  voices  against  social  injustice. 

nhat  dirtsmn  of  anv  given  predoct  ol  labor  is  Mr.  London  writes  in  the  preface  that  this  b 

aade  aaMOg  the  m       era  of  the  conuauntty^  diaf  the  "first  gathering  together  of  the  body  of  the 

Is  la  aay,  haw  is  t       creased  vahse  appoitiofied  literature  and  art  of  the  humanist  thinkers  of 

II    •mw  the  htecm  i,  and  the  cap!-  the  world.**     This  remarkable  book  is  divided 

pLldbiir  into  seventeen  sections  with  the  following  titles: 
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Toil;   The   Cham;    The   OutcaM;   Out  of  the  all, — arranged  in  a  tingle  Tahnne  witt  illuniina- 

Deptbi;  Revolt;  Martyrdom;  Jcfus;  The  Church;  ting  note*  by  the  editort.     The  Mage  hiuotj  of 

The  Voice  of  the  Ages;  Mamnion;  Humor;  The  each  pla?  i(   given   and  an  excellent   aoconnt  of 

Poet;   Socialism;   War;   Country;   Children;  The  recent  perform  meet.     The  text  ii  hated  on   that 

New  Day.     Short  biographical  noiet  give  dciir-  of  the  First  Folio,  and  die  orinnal   itage  dircc- 

■ble     information     desired     about     the     various  tions  are  retained  wherever  potable, 
authors     represented.       The     reader     will     find 
gathered  together  in  this  antholoBy  much  of  the        How  to  Se«  a  Play.       By    Richard     Barton. 

ness  ind  suffering  (hat  existed  in  the  world.  It  ,  Sensible  advice  at  to  the  method  of  eboinmg. 
is  a  new  world's  history,  and  a  vition  of  hope  "e  most  cntertauunent  and  mstructioa  poeuMe 
for  the  world's  future.  It  it  the  tuttained  voice  "f  «>•  Pnee  of  a  theater  aeaL  A  guide  W  en- 
of  Democracy  crying  in  ihe  wilderneit  of  hu-  feet  appreciation  of  the  emotioaal,  attitdc  and 
man  woe:  "Prepare  ye  the  nay  of  the  Lord."  mtellectual  values  of  tbe  drama. 
Mr.    Sinclair    writes:      "If    the    material    in    this  ^^ 

volume  means  to  you,  the  reader,  what  it  has  Robert  Frtnk.  By  Sigurd  Ibaen.  Trav 
meant  to  me,  you  will  live  with  it,  love  it,  some-  lated  by  Marcia  Hargli  Janaon.  Saibncn.  ]f2 
timet    weep    with    it,    many   timet    pray    with    it,    pp.     J1.2S. 

,..„  .pj  hmj,,  ,[th  it  .nd  .boT.  .11  ,.»l™       jj   ,^g   .^^^  j,^   j,,,,^^  ^^  ^ 
diealitm  in  France.     A  young  ilatctnaa  alliwlill 

L.borinlri.hHi.ton-.     ByJ.™.C.™o%.   T„^  ^^''  '""'^  ""'"'  "■'  '"^^S 
Miuntel  &  Co.,  Dublin.     216  pp.     2S  centt. 

"Labor   in   Irish  History,"   a  book  written  by       The   CoatiitcUl    Drama   of   To-Dav      Br 
Jame.  Connolly  and  publiihed  last  year  in  Dublin.   B  J,    ^.,^     „^  r^ 

gives  a  retrospective  view  of  the  people  of  Ire-        .      ,  .       .  .     "^     ♦•-"■ 

land  who  make  up  what  the  author  calls  "the  An  insbiictive  book  that  will  aem  aa  a  giti 
traconquered  working  clait."  Two  propositions  '°  ™* ''",°''  "■  '''*  P'«J*  <»*  "OMm,  Bjanaa,  8lrii4- 
are  placed  before  the  reader:  Firtt,  that  in  any  >>«'&  Tolitoy,  Gorky,  Teheto*,  Andrarc^  SUmfk- 
country  the  progreti  of  tbe  "fight  for  national  5'^.  SudermaMi,  Wed^ind,  ScbitBltr,  M 
liberty  of  any  tubject  muit  perforce  keep  pace  HoffmootAai,  Bwwic,  UacterUack,  BBttM^ 
with  the  progress  of  the  struggle  for  liberty  of  f"*^  ***"""'  '^'TSf^  Dormiy,  -Lmilm. 
the  most  subjea  clatt  in  that  nation."  Secondly  I^wd"".  D-Anouoawi  Bchtgaray.  aad  GaldM 
that  the  Irish  middle-clast  with  it.  trade  affilia-  grf^m,  ^  Ameriean  Dnma  of  ToJm 
tions  with  English   capital,   hat   become   to  cor-   „     „  TT^™     .      ™  .    *"■""  "    i9t^ 

rupted  that  it  cannot  be  trusted  to  advance  tbe  ^7  Barrett  H.  ClaA.  Holt  115  pp.  %\M. 
cause  of  Irish  patriotism,  therefore  "The  Irish  "Britiah  and  Amerieu  Drama  of  T*J>a9"  to 
working  class  remain  ai  the  incorruptible  in-  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Barrett  Clark  aa  a  CM* 
heritors  of  the  fight  for  freedom  in  Ireland."  paoion  volume  to  "Tbe  Contineatal  Dtami  «f 
One  may  not  agree  with  Mr.  Connolly,  but  hia  To-Day."  Tbe  student  wbo  familiaiiaal  VmuM 
book  is  tersely  written  and  presents  a  readable  thoroughly  with  tbe  etacMlala  of  dramatic  W^ 
history  of  the  Irish  working  elan,  and  luggestiooa  nique,  the  analyMa  of  atroetar^  the  iiUBialm^ 
for  the  transformation  at  Ireland  into  a  tadal  and  bibliographies  in  theae  vbImbcs  wuI  kaM 
democracy.  gained  the  neccwaiy  knowledge  tt  penaha  t» 

(read  of  the  modem  movement  aad  plaee  aacMI 

Chants  Conunnnal.  Horace  TraubeL   H.  &  C   valuation  upon  the  coouBwidona  «f  tke  miMi 
Boni,  New  York.    194  pp.    Jl.  drainatiitfc_   Profeaaor  Clark  aaalma  aal  jM 

A  second  edition  of  Horace  Tranbel's  "Ch«..«  '^^.X^J^'^r^i:^:^  gS^^Si 

Communal"    brings    to    our    attention    a    splendid  f  „i     '„„i.„  '«            :'    !^^r^  ^     "  —  J.*^  "S!.? 

book  of  .b^b^ic^p™,  4.,  i.,.,p™.  D^..,.ey.  glSl^f^flSSS  aS^^ST-S 

and  carriei  a  menage  to  every  man  and  woman  '^              ^  "•*»««,    naiwi,  m^  ^^ 

-^iJ;™;°idoS  'jfiitWT'.s^iTtd ,  •T'"  •^!°'^^»' "-^  »-•  »• 

equality.  ''P»-     Larehmont,  N.  Y.:     The  ~      "  "  "- 

Company,    221  pp.    |2. 
Tl.-  n..»MA  A  condae  hand-book  for  iheaa  wka  aft  a 

1  ne  urama  k,  y,^if  moring-plctarc  aeenarioa.    tt  MM 

the  ncceaai^  of ... 

Shakespeare  Study  Programs.    By   Cbarktta   moring-picnire    :    . 
Porter    and    Helen    A.    Clark.      Richard    Badger,   heooioe  an  agea^  for  good. 
150  pp.    $1.  Photoplaj   Hakfag.    Br  P— -J 

Excellent   arrangementi    for   the   study   of  the  Ridgewood,  N.  I.:   The  Btflat 
nine    Tragedies.      Tbe    Comcdiet    are    iitued    In    m. 
uniform   style.  * 

Shakespeare's  Principal  Pli^a,  edited  by 
J.  W.  ConliSe,  TotJter  Brooke  and  H.  N.  Mao- 
Cracken.     Century.    9$7  pp.     $2. 

An  admirable  example  of  modem  bo 
Tbe    popular    Shakespearean    plays, — tmut;    ._ 
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Public  Speaking  upon  a  picture  of  "the  house,"  its  long,  low  lines 

draped  with  clinging  green. 
A  Complete  Guide  to  Public  Speaking.     By 

Grenville  Klciser.    Funk  &  Wagnalls.    655  pp.    $5.  Education 

A  veritable  encyclopedia  on  the  subject  is 
Grenville  Kleiser's  "Complete  Guide  to  Public  The  Practical  Conduct  of  Play.  By  Henry  S. 
Speaking."  Numerous  are  the  books  available  Curtis.  Macmillan.  330  pp.,  ill.  $2. 
to  those  who  aspire  to  shine  in  this  field,  but  j^  jjo^  ^^en  the  Playground  Association  of 
here  IS  a  rich  compendium  of  full  and  valuable  America  was  organized,  less  than  twenty  cities 
extracts  from  a  host  of  ancient  and  modern  ^^^e  maintaining  playgrounds.  So  rapidly  did 
aothormcs,  and  from  the  worlds  masters  of  the  ^^^  play  movement  develop  that  in  1913.  642 
art  of  oratory,  touching  on  every  phase  of  the  cities  were  conducting  playgrounds  either  inder 
subject.  The  matter  is  arranged  alphabetically,  pajj  ^r  volunteer  caretakers.  New  York  City 
and  one  may  thus  read  by  topic,  or  with  equal  ^lone  has  spent  $17,000,000  on  its  play  systems 
profit  go  regularly  through  the  book  from  the  during  the  past  fifteen  years.  In  other  words, 
■Dtcresuag  introductory  article  on  the  Art  of  ,  ij„  ^,^^^1^^^  a  recognized  place  in  school 
Public  Speaking,  by  Mr.  Kleiser  to  the  useful  curricula  and  has  become  a  serious  business.  Mr. 
and  ample  mdex  at  the  end.  The  volume  is  a  Henry  S.  Curtis,  who  has  had  sixteen  years  expe- 
unique  and  valuable  thesaurus  on  public  speak-  ^ience  in  the  playground  movement,  during  which 
mg  m  all  its  branches.  ^^  ^as  a  general  director  of  playgrounds  in  New 

Ti,-.   A^  ^t  Th,Ki;^  Q«-.aW««»        R«  T    TK^r^   ^^^^  ^^^'  Supervisor  of  playgrounds  in  Washing- 
The  Art  of  Public  Speaking.       By  J.  Berg    j^n,  D.  C,  and  Secretary  of  the  Playground  Asso- 

Eseowein  and  Dale  Carnagey.     The  Home  Cor-  dation  of  America,  has  written  a  book  on  "The 

respondence    School,    Springfield,    Mass.  Practical  Conduct  of  Play."    He  gives  an  account 

A   course   of   instruction   that  builds   up,   from  «^    ?«    P'^^    movement,    treats    of    playground 

the  fundamental  principles  of  oratory,  a  practical  eonstrucaon,  equipment,   games,  trainmg  of  play 

process  for  acquiring  fluency  and  power  in  pub-  <*";j^o"»  programs,  play  festivals,  miscel  aneous 

lie  speaking.     Questions,   exercises,    and   spewhcs  "^^"»"  f"^  disciplme.    In  short,  the  volume  la 

for  iudy  and  practise  are  interspersed  with  the  \  ^'o^g^  summing  up  of  the  subject  of  publie. 

text:     Tlie  mystery  of  the  technique  of  the  fin-  Playgrounds  by  an  authority  in  this  field. 

jshed  orator  is  analyzed  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  Ears,  Brain  and  Fingers.     By  Howard  Wells, 

hope  to  even  the  most  blundering  beginner.    Dr.  ^  ^          ^,.         ^^^        ^                   «-            *•  ^#^ 

Esinwein  was  for  nine  years  editor  oiLippincotfs  ^'^''''    ^^^^"  ^"^  Company.    97  pp.    $1.25. 

Mmjfazine,  ^nd  is  well  known  as  a  teacher  and  An  excellent  text-book  for  piano  teachers  and 

writer.    Mr.  Carnagey  has  charge  of  the  instroc-  ^^^  pupils,  that  endeavors  to  unite  in  teaching 

tion  in  public  speaking  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A,  Schools  and  in  technic  three  essentials,— a  trained  mind, 

of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  Wilming-  cultivated  musical  hearing  and  unfettered  use  of 

ton,  and  Baltimore.  ^*»  fingera. 

Stories  College  Life:  Its  Conditions  and  Probleouk 

The  Gr««t  Tradition.       By  Katherine  F.  Ger-  ^^   Maurice    Garland    Fulton.     Macmillan.    52*' 

«*L     Scribners.     353   ppw     $1.35.  PP-     ^^•2^- 

Tke   second    volume    of    Katheritie    FuHerton  ^  A  selection  of  essays  by  college  presidents  and 

GcTtald's  short  stories  inchides  *»The  Great  Tra-  ^"chers.   for  ose   m  college  composiuon  courses, 

torn/'  "Leda   and  the  Swan,"   **The   Miracle,'^  ^.     r«lU«»  r^^^  »»A  4^^  T>««««.*5««  f^- 

HTie  Dominant  Strain,"  and  others  of  her  finest  J**^  College  Course  and  tiie  Preparation  for 

''ork.    These  stories  are  considered  to  be  typical  Lite.    By  Albert  Parker  Fitch.    Houghton  Mifflin, 

samples   of    the    best    short    stories   written   by  227  pp.    $1.25. 

Americin   authors.     Mrs.   Gerou Id's  technic  has  wise  and  inspiring  reflections  by  the  president 

J^cwnpared  to  that  of  Edith  Wharton.    There  ^  Andwer  Theological  Seminary  en  topics  ^aC. 

„!    "J"!  restraint,  the  identical  dry-point-etch-  ^y,^]^  interest  every  college  stodent  in  the  land, 
*°%  method  of  analysis;  and  if  there  is  a  flaw  in 

*f  rctalt,  it  is  a  kind  of  bloodlessness,  a  Ain-  a  Guide  to  Good  Engliah.    By  Robert  Pal- 

"f"  that  imprisons  the  tmagraation.    In  this  Mrs.  ,        rr.^         u                 ont             e«  />a 

Gerould  differs  from  Confad.     She  possesses  a  ^"^   ^''^l'     "*Tf '.     ^^^  J^^' .  ^  ^^^• 

!«»K  brooding  imagination  that  after  the  fash-  A  peculiarly  helpful  book  for  the  literary  crafts^ 

*^  ^  the  great  Polish  novelist  veils  the  merest  "»«"»  based  on  a  number  of  years'  experience  in 

I*  b  mystery ;  but  Conrad  liberates  the  mind  handling  manuscript  intended  for  publication  and 

"  *e  reader  to  the  spaciousness  of  the  universe,  that  which  is  written  in  collese  classes. 

A  Kingdom  of  Two.     By  Helen  Albec.   Mac-      Little  Folks  Plays  of  American  Heroes: 
^W   322  pp.    $1.50.  George   Washington.       By    Mary    H.    Wade. 

^^.  will  lemember  Thoreau  when  one  reads  Richard  Badger.  91  pp.  60  cents. 
^  l^iigdoin  of  Two,''  a  romance  of  country  life.  This  series  has  been  written  with  the  intention 
^  *^|W,  Helen  Albee,  has  written  of  a  home,—-  of  presenting  in  simple  form  the  heroes  of  suc- 
I  ^SH'  '  gsrden  and  all  that  in  them  is,^  cesstve  periods  of  our  national  life  in  a  way  that 
l^^l'sidt  of  iMpptaess,  and  of  Ae  jey  the  seeker  will  enable  die  child  to  impersonate  the  characters 
ft?  l!.^  b  w91ing  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Nature  and  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  great  men.  The 
z*. fcni  her  secr«^t«.  The  book  ends  with  a  volumes  now  ready  are:  ''George  Washing- 
rJ**>S  n«de  post  e  by  love  and  thoughtful-  ton,'*  "Abraham  Lincoln,*^  ''Benjamin  Franklin,'^ 
^  ^  jmrn  Ml   I  the  last  pages  one  comes  "Ulysses  S.  Grant." 
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I— STREET  IMPROVEMENT  BONDS 

THE  lure  of  high  interest  rates  is  one  to  Mississippi  River.  There  have  been 
which  the  average  investor  succumbs  at  that  turned  out  most  unfortunately  I 
some  time  in  his  investing  experience.  Nor-  buyers.  In  Chicago  there  arc  now  <| 
mally  a  yield  of  over  5>^  per  cent,  on  a  bond,  large  number  in  default.  OklahooM 
or  of  more  than  6  or  6'/3  per  cent,  on  a  stock,  Oklahoma,  has  experienced  cofiad 
means  insecurity  of  principal.  Actually,  how-  trouble,  and  some  of  her  6-per-cent. 
ever,  it  need  be  no  evidence  of  fault  in  either  improvements  have  recently  been  offe 
stock  or  bond,  but  a  temporary  adjustment  Eastern  markets  on  a  lO-per-ccnb 
of  rates  to  unusual  conditions.  There  are  Bonds  of  several  of  the  important 
to-day,  owing  to  the  war  in  Europe,  dozens  Sound  cities  are  also  offered  at  a  ducooi 
of  the  choicest  railroad  bonds  that  return  4j4  defaults  arc  recorded  oo  street-impnn 
to  5  per  cent,  and  many  in  no  danger  of  de-  issues  in  quite  a  number  of  rapidly  gi 
fault  that  yield  from  6  to  6'/^  per  cent.  Also  sections  of  the  West  and  SouthweM. 
there  are  stocks  of  both  railroads  and  indus-  It  is  only  fair  to  give  both  sidea  ' 
trials  on  which  the  return  is  from  6  to  7  story  in  connection  with  these  bond 
per  cent.,  with  no  question  of  the  ability  to  the  total  street-improvement  bonda 
continue  regular  dividends.  Low  returns  on  throughout  the  country  were  to  be 
securities  are  not  an  absolute  guarantee  of  in  a  column  alongside  the  bondt  actual 
safety.  Take  the  decline  in  British  consols  faulted  on,  it  would  be  aecn  that  tfa 
of  from  20  to  25  points  in  the  decade  before  centage  of  failures  to  succeaaes  ia  m)pU. 
the  war,  as  a  case  in  point.  This  had  been  exceptions  give  opportunity  to  analyi 
one  of  die  lowest  yielding  issues  in  the  mar-  weak  points  of  street-improvement  ban 
ket-place  and  was  held  by  the  most  conserva-  to  indicate  how  to  avoid  purchaae  of 
tive  investors,  but  nowhere  has  the  shrink-  that  may  be  full  of  trxnible,  for  if  pn| 
age  of  principal  been  greater  than  in  this  vestigation  of  individual  bonds  is  ami 
"premier  security."  good  business  judgment  is  exercised,  t 

High  interest  rates  are  oftentimes  sec-  vestor  ought  to  be  in  possession  of  s 
tional.  They  reflect  the  demand  and  supply  bond  and  oife  returning  him  between 
of  capital  in  a  given  geographical  area.  The  7  per  cent.,  the  latter  rate  predonnott 
return  on  '  guaranteed  real-estate  mortgages  California,  where  this  type  of  inue  i 
in  New  York  City  is  only  4'/i  to  5  per  cent.,  now  most  in  vogue, 
whereas  in  the  Northwest  property  of  equal  „,    .       .  ,    ,  ,         .,     .  .    ■ 

value  would  produce  a  return  of  from  5  to  DuimguuktJ  fnm  MumafA 

6  per  cent.,  and  in  the  South,  the  Southwest,  It  should  be  stated  at  once  Alt  i 
and  on  the  Pacific  slope  the  yield  would  he  improvement  bonds  are  not  in  aof 
from  6'/^  to  7  per  cent.  Local  conditions,  municipal  bonds.  Whei»ever  a  rcpicMii 
therefore,  are  a  factor  of  no  little  impor-  is  made  to  a  bond-buyer  contrary  tl 
tance  in  determining  the  price  of  capital  as  statement  he  may  have  reaaon  to  iuipc 
well  as  the  safety  of  principal.  retailer   of   the   bond.    A   muBidpA 

This  leads  up  to  the  central  point  in  this  assumes  municipal  lidnltty.  ThcR  k 
month's  discussion  of  investment  securities,  in  street-improvement  bonds.  Tlie  hM 
So  many  inquiries  have  come  to  this  office  re-  a  municipal  obligation,  however,  mA  | 
gardtng  a  relatively  new  type  of  investment,  pal  and  interest  are  paid  at  tlie  ofitt 
viz.,  street-impruvenient  bonds,  that  it  has  city  treasurer,  whidi  office  coUecta  lit 
been  thought  well  to  indicate  the  main  applying  on  the  ii 
features  surrounding  such  bonds  and  the  foundation  of  these 
means  of  determining  whether  individual  taking  procedence  oi 
issues  are  good  or  bad.  This  type  of  bonds  over  these  bonds 
has  been  floated  in  the  past  in  different  parts  The  accepted  I 
of  the  United  States,  though  the  widest  dis-  indicated  fnm 
tributitui  of  them  has  occurred  west  of  llic  thejr  are  l^il  : 
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ij:i<l  everywhere  are  exempt  frcMn  Federal,  tion  of  early  realization  of  the  hopes  of  the 

State,  county,  and  city  taxes.  property  owners.     In  addition  there  is  the 

More  than    twenty  years  ago   the   Cali-  question  of  the   attitude  of   public   utilities 

fornia  Legislature  passed  a  bond  act  which  occupying  said  streets,  toward  the  improve- 

Is  supplementary  to  the  Vrooman  Act,  under  ments.    These  have  all  caused  confusion  and 

which   street-improvement    bonds    are    sane-  vexation  in  specific  instances,  and  to  them  are 

tioned.     This  act  provides  for  payment  of  attributed  the  losses  that  have  been  referred 

improvement  work  on  the  assessment  plan,  to  earlier  in  this  article. 

It  is  only  after   the  work  is  finished   that  The  chief  fault  found  in  street-improve- 

asscssments  are  levied.     The  apportionment  ment  bonds  \s  that  they  are  issued  at  times 

is  on  the  basis  of  so  much  per  front  foot  or  in  excess  of  the  property  against  which  they 

according  to  the  benefits  as  determined  by  are  a  lien.     This  also  happens  in  real-estate 

the  Superintendent  of  Streets  or  by  the  coun-  mortgages  where  second  and  third  mortgages 

cil  on  appeal.     The  contractor  collects  his  are  placed  and  the  total  mortgage  debt  is  be- 

pay  from  the  property  owner  and  generally  yond   the  proper  appraisal  of  the  buildings 

assigncs  his  liens  and  in  case  the  owner  does  and  lands  mortgaged.    Where  a  plot  of  land 

not  pay  the   assessment  he   may  bring  suit  has  little  depth,  but  a  liberal  street  facing, 

in  the  Superior  Court  to  (yj^orce  the  lien,  the  risk  to  the  buyer  of  such  bonds  is  great. 

Most  of  the  bonds  are  issued  in  small  de-  Again,  if  the  section  of  the  city  where  the 

nominations,   from  $25   up  to  $1000,  with  improvement  is  laid  down  is  poor  and  with 

part  of  the  principal  payable  each  year.    Fre-  no  future,  even  7  per  cent,  income  does  not 

quendy  it  is  possible  to  obtain  issues  below  par  compensate  for  the  risk  involved. 

when  necessity  for  ready  money  is  imperative.  Investors  who  are  considering  these  bonds 

n          ..               «          jy  must  have  their  eyes  and  ears  open.     Too 

Proceedings   to  I'orce  Fay  ment  ^^y^   investigation  of  the   particular   prop- 

In  the  case  of  non-payment  of  the  principal  erty  bonded  cannot  be  made.    One  should  go 

w  interest  of  the  bonds  the  property  liable  about  one's  purchase  with  the  same  caution 

^ay  l)e  sold  by  the  city, — upon  application  that  one  would  exhibit  in  taking  a  real-estate 

o'  the  holder, — in  a  manner  similar  to  that  mortgage.      If  possible  visit  the  section  in- 

Pfcscribed    in    the  case   of    non-payment   of  volved.    If  that  is  not  feasible,  communicate 

^es.    There  is  no  personal  liability  on  the  with  banks,  real-estate  agents,  or  merchants 

P^  of  the  owner ;  for  the  bonds  arc  simply  in  the  vicinity  of  it.   One  issue  of  such  bonds 

^  good  as  the  property  they  cover  and  no  now  being  sold  is  only  25  per  cent,  of  a 

^cr,  as  each  is  a  lien  on  a  particular  tract,  conservative  appraisal  of  the  property  value. 

■^  has  been  said,  interest  is  paid  by  the  city  Under  such   conditions,   safety  of   principal 

^'^asurcr,    usually    semi-annually,    January  and  liberality  of  income  produce  a  combina- 

*nd  July.     The  life  of  most  bonds  does  not  tion  that  fully  commends  itself  to  a  careful 

^^^ceed  ten  years.    The  only  way  the  owner  buyer.    More  than  this  the  character  of  the 

^^  induce  acceptance  before  maturity  is  to  banking-bouse  or  group  of  capitalists  ofieririg 

^'^  default  in    payment.     If    the    holder  street-improvement  bonds  is  an  element  to 

^^^cts  to  exercise  his  option  and  consider  the  be  fully  considered.    Where  offered  by  irre- 

^nole  amount  due  and  owing  and  endeavors  qx)nsible  parties  they  should  be  shuimed. 

^  force  payment  by  a  sale  of  the  property  the  In  one  of  the  California  cities  a  number  of 

^'ner  may   pay  principal   and  accrued   in-  men  of  local  prominence  formed  a  syndicate 

^^  and  costs  and  obtain  a  discharge  of  the  for   the   purchasing   and   marketing   of   the 

"^  The  lien  of  the  bonds  is  enforced  by  street-improvement    securities   of    that   city. 

^  application  to  the  city  treasurer.     The  They  were  eminently  successful  and  the  in- 

^Ic  proceedirrgs  consume  from  a  month  to  vestors  who  bought  the  bonds  have  been  fully 

^  ^onth  and  a  half.     There  is  a  period  of  satisfied.   There  is  a  certain  amount  of  trouble 

,     '^^^cmption  of  a  year  during  which  the  in-  attending  the  frequent  maturity  and  conse- 

'     ^^^est  charges  arc  12  per  cent.  quent  reinvestment  which  does  not  exist  with 

-,                  D     r          •        J  long-term  bonds  and  the  element  of  marketa- 

1  hmgs  to  Be  Investigated  ^ility  is  not  very  strong.     With  short  life. 

It  is  somewhat    obvious    that    street-im-  however,  most  investors  are  willing  to  carry 

[    v^|^(Q)ent  bonds  are  issued  against  newly-  their  bonds  until  paid  off. 

?^»opcd  sections  of  cities  and  towns.    This  In  conclusion,   therefore,  it  may  be  said 

^Bes  that  they  may  cover  territory  that  that  if  the  plan  outlined,  of  full  investiga- 

7?^  over-boomed  and  may  be  inflated  in  tion  of  the  particular    property    bonded    is 

I  ^^    It  also  brings  into  doubt  the  ques-  made  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  bonds 
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iflnied  for  street-improvement  work  do  not  strong  loc 
exceed  the  value  of  the  property  itself  and  made  to  pi 
if  the  locality  is  a  growing  one  in  a  pr<^cs-  though  thi 
sive  community  and  the  offering  house  has  a  against  th< 


II.— INVESTMENT  QUERIES 

til.      ABOUT    A    MISCBLLANBOUS    LOT    OF 
>CKS  FOR  THE  MOST  PART  SPECULATIVE 
idly  inform   me   regarding  the   higbeit   ind   lowest 
pricei  St  which  the  iollowing  itockf  have  sold  since  tbe 
fint  of  the  yemr,  and  tell  me  whether  or  not  you  think 


No.  6il.      ABOUT    A    MISCBLLANBOUS    LOT    OF  paea  and  m 

STOCKS  FOR  THE  MOST  PART  SPECULATIVE  IMniir,  Indi 

Kindly  inform   mt   regarding  the   highe.t   ai.d   lowest  fir,"^JS,, 

-- ''j2,;'.'.;"Srr.  :£!.;■:;  ::f .r^s  -"-"W! 

y  are  food  inveitmenU  al  preienl  prices:    Bel 
Sleel  preferred.  Crucible  Steel  common,  Erie  firit  pre- 
ferred, Pennsytvania,  Pittaburgfa  Coal  common,  Preued 

Steel    Car    rommon.    Republic    Iron    ft    Stee!    preferred,  We    havc 

U.  S.  Steel  common.  Western  Union  «nd  Westinghouw  !„,"  -t,"  „£ 

Electric   &    Madufacluring   common.  '"t"   ™  *" 

^               ,     ^  eiperienced 

Up  to  the  lime  of  wrilinK,  thcte  stacks  have  re-  menti  batei 

Gonled   the   following  highest   and    lonest   prices  g^  improTei 

since  ibe  first  of  the  year:  whom  you 

Highetl.  Loiatst.  you  would 

Bethlehem    Steel    preferred 142             91  to  yield  qu 

Cnidbte  Steel  common S9             18fi  would  slso 

Erie  lir«  preferred 46Jj         32J4  fo^  „„„  to 

Feonsylvanis    111^       103^  ^a   aceoaipli 

Pittsburgh  Coal  common 26JS         1S54  Eeoerapluci 

Pressed  Sleel   Car  common S9M         25  %J  ^^^ 

Republic  Iron  &  Steel  preferred..     98J4        72  oat.      It   is 

U.  S.  Steel  common 71J<        3S  rf,,,,    one 

Western    Union 71             S7  too  maov  S! 

WettinKhouse  Electric  U  Mfg.  com.  llJJi        6+  pMM  to  tfa< 

It  is  possible  that  by  the  time  this  issue  of  the  Jt    might 

Review  ii  in  the  hands  of  its  readers,  some  new  muDicipal  i 

records  mty  have  been  established,  especially  in  present  hot< 

the  industrial  isiues,  since  it  is  in  their  depart-  Jt  j^  qm  g], 

ment  of  tbe  market  that  the  most  active  trading  ;ng  as  mac 

has  lately  been  going  on.  means  tmco 

Ai  far  as  any  of  these  stocks  may  be  said  to  igg  the  spoi 

possess  investment  chiracteriilics,  we  think  Penn-  ^At  exeell 
^Ivsnia  is  undoubtedly  the  best  issue  ia  the  list, 

and  the  most  desirable  purchase  at  present  prices  n^fo,   AO 

for  the  purposes  of  the  average  mao.     It  is,  in  BOND 

fact,  one  of  the  most  thoroughly   seasoned  divi-  |  t]„^  _, 

dend  payer*   in   (be   whole  category  of  standard  from  time  to 

stocks,  snd  as  its  range  of  prices  shows,  its  mar-  ^°\.  \ *"■ 

kel  position  is  one  of  rather  exceptional  stability.  ^^i„^"„ 

Ol  tbe  various  industrial  issues,  Westinghouse  true  that,  m 

■eems  to  us  to  be  entitled  to  probably   as  much  benefits   of 

consideration  as  any  of  the  others  in  this  list    In  Sisi  ™y'be 

spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Westinghouse  Electric  tt  depositors.'* 

Manufacturing     Company    holds     an     important  deposit  Omt 

place  among  tbe  concerns  engaged  in  the  manu-  remiiiin 

lacture  of  war  munitions,  its  stock  has  not  been  Yei^  it  ii 

the  object  of  the  same  kind  of  ill-considered  specu-  final  readjii 

lation  as  most  of  the  other  so-called  "war  ortler"  security  Iw! 

issues.  that  is    uba 

Republic  Iron  &  Steel  preferred  and  Bethlehem  out    enlJrel; 

Steel  preferred  have  some  investment  charaetei^  benefila  ths 

istics,  as  industrial  stocks  go,  as  has  also  Western  This  is  « 

Union,  but  the  other  issue  in  the  list  we  believs  that  has  bet 

to  be  essentially,  and   in  many  respects  danger^  So  that  u 

ously,  speculative.  tained   tbe 


,    MORTGAGES.  MORTGAGE  BOND!  AND 
MUNICIPAL  SECURITIES 


thcr^ore^  *" 

I   hsTe  written  to   you  before  coDceniing  nnr  inW*-  i.  __ 

„nu  ud  I  think  I  Ve  ahnys  profited  by  yoar  ■  ■*  >• 

jemons,  n  I  am  comiBa  to  you  anin  for  kelp.    I  si  >— n«  br  d 
soon    kave    sevRsl    Ibmnand    dollars    codiIbs.  in    bb— 


Ir  in  a  bDildina  s _ ._  , 

iqaidaliOR,  aud  this  mOBer  I  dcdre  to  re^ovesL   lb    "1^ 
:r  investoienti  as  tbey  now  stand   i  iiiiwsl    of  snct-   pn 
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JAMES  WHITCOMB  RILEY.  THE  "HOOSIER'  POET 
i  ^lxty-•.ixth  Hrthday  will  be  observed  on  Octohrr  7,  io  the  Staic  of  hii  binh. 
ey  Pay."  (imeriinr  Ralslon  urpes  "ihat  all  ihe  people  of  ihe  St«te  irriDice  in 
ciiiiiiiuiiiiiic»,  in  their  nirn  way,  appnipriatc  public  cierciies  in  their  (cbaoli 
iilic  mreiini;  places,  and  ihat  ihey  display  ihe  American  flafc  in  honor  of  jimn 
im's  mngt  briiivcil  citirrri."  The  pholOKraph  shows  the  poet  with  two  of  hii 
The  boy\  hirlliilay  als.>  fails  nn  October  7. 
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OTmmercc  between  Germany  and  these  coun- 
tries was  entirely  free  and  unobstructed.  The 
New  York  Tribune,  in  commenting  upon  the 
prize  court's  decision,  made  the  following 
statement  which,  coming  from  a  newspaper 
so  preeminently  pro-British  in  its  tone  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  is  especially  sig- 
nificant: 

Applying  the  coniinuous  voyage  doctrine  at 
the  expenie  of  the  United  States  may  be  looked 
upon  in  Great  Britain  as  a  piece  of  poetic  jus- 
tice. It  is  lo  to  a  certain  extent.  We  cannot 
run  away  from  the  record  in  the  Springboic  and 
■imilar  cases,  in  which  our  Supreme  Court  held 
that  British  goods  shipped  to  the  Bahamas  were 
■ubject  to  seiztire,  even  if  it  was  intended  to  un- 
load them  there,  if  their  evident  ultimate  desti- 
nation was  some  blockaded  port  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. But  Thursday's  decision  in  the  British 
Frlzi  court  goes  a  great  deal  further  ihan  that. 
It  practically  extinguishes  the  distinction  between 
contraband  and  non -contra band  goods,  and  re- 
moves all  the  limitations  hitherto  put  upon  bd- 
ligetenti  in  maintaining  blockades  of 
eouts  and  poi 


Ing    blockades    of    enemy 


The  United  Slates  asserted  the  doctrine  of  con- 
tbnoua  voyage  in  order  to  check  violations  of  an 
actual  blockade.  Our  Supreme  Court  held  that 
good*  intended  for  the  Southern  Confederacy 
could  be  seized  in  transit  to  a  notorious  base  for 
blockade  runners  near  the  Confederate  coast  line. 
But  it  did  not  maintain  that  United  Stales  nar 
vessels  could  seize  goods  not  manifestly  intended 
to  run  an  established  blockade. 

Our  blockade  stopped  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  Consequently,  in  the  Matamoras  catea 
It  nat  decided  that  non-contraband  goods  could 
be  imported  freely  into  Mexican  ports  contiguous 
to  the  Texas  border,  the  continuous  voyage  doc- 
trine not  applying  to  such  goods  because  their 
ultimate  destination  could  not  be  a  portion  of 
enemy  territory  under  bona  fide  blockade. 

Danish   and   Swedish  ports  are  in  exactly  the 


TL  this 


s  Ml 


our  Civil  War.  There  is  no  Allied  blockade  in 
the  Baltic  Sea  and  communication  between  these 
two  Scandinavian  kingdoms  and  Germany  is  un- 
interrupted. Yet  Great  Britain  assumes  the  right 
to  stop  commerce  between  the  United  States  and 
Deiunark  and  Sweden  because  non -contraband 
goods  may  reach  Germany  after  being  delivered 


Thi  Trinia  of  ^^  **  realized  by  thoughtful  and 
riirtDii,B  considerate  people  that  the  lot 
'"'  of  an  ambassador  or  minister 
representing  a  belligerent  country  may  at 
times  be  very  difficult  and  .trying.  Mr. 
Charles  Francis  Adams  found  this  to  be  the 
case  when  he  represented  us  at  London 
during  our  Civil  War.  England  was  a 
neutral  government,  whose  citizens  were  in 
many  ways  and  in  very  lai^  measure  trying 
to  help  the  Confederate  States  win  the  vic- 
tory against  the  North,  The  German  and 
Austrian  ambassadors  to  the  United  States 
Were  in  high  personal  favor,  both  officially 


From   the   5"»    (Stv   York) 

at  Washington  and  also  throughout  the  coun- 
try, when  the  European  war  broke  out.  It 
was  their  duty  to  serve  their  governments  a* 
well  as  they  could,  while  bearing  themselves 
correctly  in  their  relations  to  the  United 
States.  From  the  outset,  there  was  a  great 
preponderance  of  American  sympathy  for  the 
Allies,  largely  on  account  of  Belgium.  Most 
of  the  so-called  "German- Americans". — that 
is  to  say,  Americans  of  German  origin, — 
agreed  with  other  Americans  in  feeling  that 
Germany  was  wrong  in  not  having  restrained 
Austria  from  attacking  Serbia,  and  in  not 
having  accepted  the  urgent  English  invita- 
tion to  a  conference.  At  first,  the  American 
position  of  neutrality'  seemed  to  be  correctly 
maintained.  But  when  the  overwhelming 
naval  power  of  the  Allies  had  cleared  the 
seas,  the  United  States  seemed  to  abandon 
the  idea  of  protecting  the  rights  of  those 
Americans  who  cared  to  trade  in  non-contra- 
band materials  with  the  Teutonic  countries. 
Compensation  for  the  loss  of  trade  with  Ger- 
many was  found  in  the  enormous  opportuni- 
ties for  trade  of  all  kinds  with  England  and 
her  allies.  The  situation  thus  developed  was 
a  very  trying  one  for  those  in  this  country' 
who  represented  the  governments  of  Ger- 
many and  Austria.  They  did  not  deny  the 
technical  right  of  Americans  to  sell  muni- 
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garia  has  now  acquired  this  important  rail- 
\va}'  lint',  and  the  river  becomes  the  boiin- 
dar)'  between  Turkcy-in- Europe  and  Bul- 
garia. 'I'his  cession  also  brings  Bulgaria 
back  to  the  outskirts  of  Adrianople,  inclu- 
ding the  railway  station,  which  lies  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  river,  while  Adrianople 
proper  is  on  the  cast  bank.  It  is  asserted 
that  tlie  terms  upon  which  this  grant  to  Bul- 
garia lias  been  made  involve  no  political 
agreements  or  considerations  of  anj-  kind. 
Nevertheless,  it  would  seem  hard  to  accept 
tlic  view  tliat  Turkey  could  now  have  made 
such  concessions  without  German  encourage- 
ment, and  without  some  reason  to  expect 
that  Bulgaria  would  not  at.  once  join  the 
Allies  in  the  movement  to  take  Constanti- 
nople and  crush  the  Turkish  power. 

As  for  the  progress  of  tSe  cam- 
''""•''a'pri^'''  Paign  of  the  Allies  in  the  Dai^ 
A  MissiNc;  USE  danelles,    Mr.    Simonds    writei, 

nM^kno«^'bui''rn"Buo,'i"'u!ith  ihcm'ii""'  '""'  ""^*'  **"  ""  another  page,  from  the  latest  data  avail- 
'  From  Borii:.m  janta  cUiuhiinsi)  ^''''^  "P  to  the  20th  of  September.  Although 

such  things  are  said  in  confidence  and  be- 
noxed  in  the  moment  of  Bulgaria's  cxtrem-  hind  the  scenes,  there  arc  hints  that  Eng- 
it}'.  It  was  the  supreme  diplomatic  task  of  land  and  the  other  Allies,  in  case  of  the 
the  Allies  to  arrange  and  adjust  these  diffi-  early  fall  of  Constantinople,  have  hopes  of  a 
cultics,  provide  immediate  and  future  com-  better  adjustment  of  the  problem  of  that 
IH'nsations  for  e\erjbody  concerned,  and  thus 
shorten  the  great  war.  There  was  a  time, 
several  months  ago,  when  perhaps  this  might 

have  been  accomplished  if  the  diplomacy  of  , 

the  Allies  had  been  more  vigorous  and  dar- 
ing. Kumaiu'a,  indeed,  was  much  influenced 
by  Italy's  action,  atid  she  stopped  the  ship- 
nient  of  munitions  of  war  across  her  tcrri- 
tury  from  Germany  to  Turkey. 

Bill  aiia      ^^  t"l<^  there  has  been  undoubt- 

^  iiBrf  eilly  a  difference  of  opinion   in 

Turkiu  Hiii^an'a  as  to  the  relative  ad- 
vant.igcs,  there  is  agreement  upon  the  point 
that  she  must  not  act  in  either  direction 
until  she  ha.s  obtained  rewards  in  hand,  and 
guaranteed  benefits  to  come.  ( lermany  and 
Austria  have  considered  that  Bulgaria's  hesi- 
tation was  wliollv  to  their  advantage.  It  is 
to  be  noted  tli.it  the  relations  between  Bul- 
garia am!  Turkey  have  been  imirli  improved 
by  an  aiijustment  of  boundaries  in  Bulgaria's 
favor  that  was  to  be  put  into  effect  late  in 
September.  Bulgaria,  in  the  recent  wars, 
had  acquired  a  limited  frontage  to  the  south- 
ward on  the  Kgean  Sea,  But  the  Turks 
h.ad  held  both  banks  of  the  Maritza  River, 
including  the  seaport  of  Dedc.agatch  and  the 
stretch  of  railway  following  the  Maritza 
valley  and  leading  to  the  Egcan  coast.     Bui- 
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A  VIEW  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE 
(Two  of  the  famous .  inowiura  c.in  be  wen  in  the  .  tack  ground.  v,tiile  in  Ihc  fortgrnunu  is  Iht  Galala  BridK, 
•ullmarine'had  wcfrktiTits  way  through  Ve  nardantllea,  the  b=4  of  Marmora,  and  Ihi  (JoldeTnorn,  and  bad  de- 

city's  future  control  than  would  have  been  states  helping  England,  France,  and  Italy, — 

possible   if    there   had   been   no  Russian    re-  would    probably    result    in   the    neutralizing 

I'crses.     For,   undoubtedly,   Russia's  allies  a  of     Constantinople     and     the     Dardanelles, 

few    months   ago   were    afraid    that    Russia  Such  a  solution  would  be  more  agreeable  to 

might    regard    herself    as   entitled    to    make  the  smaller  Balkan  states,  and  more  likely 

the  Black  Sea  a  Russian  lake  and  to  control  to  result  in  permanent  peace,  than  any  pro- 

absolutely    the    passages    to    the    Mcdi terra-  posed      alternative.      Thus     England      and 

ncan,  and  the  historic  metropolis  on  the  Boii-  France,  at  this  time,  could  afford  to  bid  an 

phorus.     The  fall  of  Constantinople  at  this  enormous   price   for   Bulgaria's  cooperation, 

time, — with  Bulgaria  and  the  other  Balkan  And  the  critical  situation  is  in  the  Balkans. 


SKBIA.  ACCORDING  TO  REPORT.  IS  AGAIN  TO  BE  THE  SCENE  W  WAR  ON  A  LARGE  SCALE 
S    of    Auslrian    artillery    in    Belgrade.      Xoli  (Serbians     eiitrenchrd     behind     a     Miiroa 

at    hole    wbicb    a    nngle    sbell    made    in    Ibe  The  wrecked  bridge   formerly   connected  Sej 
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Austrian  and  German  newspapfrs  were 
wholly  confident  last  month  that  Riilgaria 
couiil  not  be  induced  to  join  the  Allies,  and 
they  were  even  hopeful  regarding  the  posi- 
lioji  of  Rumania,  although  there  were  ru- 
mors current  in  Germany,  after  the  middle 
of  the  month,  that  Rumania  was  on  the 
point  of  taking  up  the  cause  of  the  Allies. 

As   for  the   Greeks,   they  seem 
MtM^tatHHi     fo  have  been  paralyzed  by  the 
fear    of    alternatives.      The    in- 
ducements that  England   and   France  held 
out   in    an    encouraging   way    to    Venizelos, 
more  than  half  a  year  ago,  have  bcctnnc  far 
less  glittering  since  Italy  has  joined  in  the 
war  and  put  in  claims  for  islands  and  coaits 
lliat  arc  n-garilcd  at  Athens  as  bclonEUW  to 
the  "greater  Greece"  of  the   future.     Fur- 
thermore, Cireece  is  afraid  of  the  Bulgtrian 
position,  anil  while  unwilling  to  yield  the 
little  corner  that  has  been  proposed,  dreads 
u.FKiii  viv^  A>h..'iiii.»i,  x-«  v.:<v  losing  both  that  and  more,  in  case  Bulgaria 

.\Mi\-K  OF  liHKKCK  AND   iLis    !4j\,     should  joiu   thc  Tcutous  snd  Turks  while 
i'|'i^'"K  'iW'S'iK  (Jreccc  herself  is  involved  on  the  other  side. 

■V'rai  Vy"  ill"  KaiM-r  lwirig"hi>'hr%'h" r.   't  tufiis  Out  that  Venizelos,  once  again  in 
rr' PriJ'™''(-.''7;'"h'o'i5Trf^'V't-^'"''if   l'«»er  as  Premier,  is  not,  after  all,  at  such 
»rtj";  anil  it  wan  (r.rlv  at»rrt«i.  duriiie   otids  nith  Kmg  coiistantinc  atul  With  the 
mninliBiriy  .nur  the  war  uiK.n  ihc  si<i«    retiring    I'renucr  (jounaris.     bcven    monthi 
ago  Veni/elos,   the  idolized  statesman,  anil 
Meanwhile    there   were    in  T -i-   ^""stantine,  the  popular  and  beloved  Kinj;, 
.IUI''.'*J™   nViMs  tliif  (:,r-r..di.,'  f..„l   i„„rr\-,    diffetcd   as  to  the  immediate   course  to  be 
II.     ])ut  the  circumstances  have  changed 
uK-h  that  all  the  leaders  seem  to  faiW 
r.ility,    until    such    time    as    the    adt-aii- 
of  going  to  war  are  too  clear 


s  that  Cernianv  and  Ai 
""  ^""""■'were  inic.wling  to  strike,  while 
thc  Allies  were  waiting  and  trying  to  bring 
nbnut    a    scries    of    com  promise    agreements 
ival  claimants  for  spoih 


Austria   in  her  neriod  of  hnniilii-    '"  ^^  doubted.     Thus  a  study  of  the  Greek 


verses,    had    retreate.l    from     Serbia. 


merely  strengthens  the  ' 


Alt.r  sl„.  l,aj'  m'„v,T,-,i  h,-r  pmtice.  ,iie  >v.;    ^''^'''f  >«'"•  <>''  kg-  that  cmtrol.  lUbn 


action   in   general.     The  Greeks   are  much 

.  ed  by  pride  and  sentiment;  and  they 

seem  to  be  unanimous  in  refusing  to  )'icld 

_  "  ivala  to  Itulgaria,  as  proposed  by  the  Al- 

cii   h  r   ultini.itiini  in    Iijlv     l*)!4     'it^S  even  though  thc  compensations  promistd 

thus   br.m-ht   on    the   war.    "itv  '    ''  '  """'  ' 

-■d,   lioucver,    lar,-   la-t   nioi.rh.    fr. 


Wiig  the  Russians  back 

lid  helping  in  the  Polish  cam-  ' 

much    attention   to  tlie   little  ' 

r»s  the  .Save  and  the  Danube  that  ; 


:  extensive  and   valuable, 
and  tlu-y  woulil  stand  to  win   from  a  »ur- 

iiid    Herlin   tint  the  Teutonic  'irmies  '^''*^"'  I'onclusion  of  the  war  a  much  lancn 

Here  njiririlii"    i  terriji  ■    Irive  Tro'    "Ttern  ^tlE^T''''"  "^  desired  benefits  than  could  pos* 

Serbia,  wirli  Ti  \U:v  to  opening  direct*  com-  ''^^r  '^^V""'  »"  »"lgyi»-     j"  ''hort.  the  Bul- 

munication  « ith  Turkcv  ihroujih   Biilgari.i.  Eanans  have  a  sounder  and  niorr  rcasocuMe 

It  is  cvidentlv  believed  in  thc  Teutonic  cap-  ''"=""'"'  ^^"'1  ''.'""'  their  neighbors  who  o(h 

itals  th.it  even   though   Bulgaria  should  n-  P«^«;   the    solutions    urged    by    I^don  $ni 

main   neutral  she  would  not  interfere  with  '  ''"''•■'■ 

tile  transportation  of  war  supplies  over  her  g,^^,-,  ,,„^,     The     British     Parliament    *» 

lailro.ails.  This  iindeistanding.  perhaps,  was  a  war        convened  in  the  middle  of  Se^ 

involved  in  the  cession  of  territmy  by  'I'ur-  """*         tember,    and    the    opening  dij» 

key.     Thus  it  is  not  unlikely  that  ivc  may  were  occupied   with  frank  statonenti  fnm 

witness  in  the  verj-  near  future  a  bold  and  members  of  the  cabinet,  and  with  quorien 

overwhelming    dri\'e    against    Serbia.      Thc  of    fundamental    impofttooe.      11k    PtinK 
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THE  DUKE  OF  CONNAUCHT,  COVERNOR-CENERAl.  OF  CANADA,  INSPECTING  MONTREAL  VOLUNTEERS. 

IVIinister,  Mr.  Asquith,  asked  for  another  Eixaianii  This  seems  curious  to  us  in 
vote  of  credit  of  a  quarter  of  a  billion  enmino  America,  where  at  the  very  time 
pounds,  which  was  promptly  passed.  This  •'■'«'•  M.T.  Lloyd  George  was  speaking 
is  the  seventh  grant  of  war  funds,  bring-  there  were  almost  countless  factories  Tun- 
ing the  total  well  beyond  six  thousand  mil-  ning  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  and  em- 
lion  dollars.  About  one-fifth  of  this  sum  ploying  men  in  double  or  triple  shifts, 
has  been  advanced  to  Britain's  allies  and  producing  munitions  for  England  and  her 
her  colonial  governments.  Nearly  three  mil-  allies.  The  French  and  German  nations, 
lior)  men,  Mr.  Asquith  declared,  had  en-  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  have  been 
listed  in  the  army  and  navy  since  the  war  intensely  serious  and  devoted  in  their  cf- 
began  (this  number  probably  including  all  forts.  In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
the  enlistments  in  the  colonies).  Emphasis  bad  form  of  trade-unionisnij  an  undue  de- 
was  placed  upon  the  fact  that  the  immediate  votion  to  so-called  "sport,"  and  the  sodden- 
need  is  a  supply  of  munitions,  Mr.  Lloyd  ness  resulting  from  the  drink  habit,  have 
George,  as  Minister  of  Munitions,  it  was  presented  a  very  unfortUJiate  contrast,  and 
said,  had  established  twenty  shell  factories  have  brought  to  light  some  of  the  country'.s 
and  eighteen  more  were  being  built.  ,  Under  worst  dangers.  As  against  these  evils,  how- 
the  plan  of  bringing  various  factories  for  ever,  there  are  millions  of  Englishmen  of 
supplying  munitions  under  direct  government  high  character  and  patriotic  spirit  doing 
control,  715  establishments,  employing  800,-  everything  in  their  power  to  meet  the  emcr- 
000  people,  were  being  managed  by  the  Mu-  gency.  i'he  heads  of  the  British  Govern- 
nitions  Department.  However,  Mr.  Lloyd  ment  have  been  seriously  considering  the 
(rtorgc  admitted  last  month  that  in  only  a  need  of  universal  compulsory  military  serv- 
ver>'  small  percentage  of  these  institutions  ice.  But  when  the  question  was  premature- 
had  it  been  possible  to  persuade  men  to  work  ly  broached  in  Parliament,  one  of  the  Labor 
in  double  shifts,  even  though  in  his  opin-  members,  himself  representing  the  railroad 
ion  the  salvation  of  the  country  depended  workers,  declared  that  any  form  of  conscrip- 
upon  the  production  of  such  supplies.  tion  would  be  met  by  a  general  strike  and  a 
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social  revolution.  Put  in  simple  aiul  blunt 
terms,  the  orEani/.ed  British  worlcinginen  de- 
clare that  they  would  rather  have  their 
country  conquered  by  frerniany  than  adopt 
for  the  time  being  anythinj;  acialojious  to  the 
French  or  German  system  of  military  service. 

uiii   rtai      Q'i'*c   apart   from    the    English 
Striiict       situation,   let   us    remark   in   di- 

■'-"■""'  ^-ressi.m  that  universal  si-rvicc, 
if  put  upon  the  pr«|HT  basis,  nu[;ht  help  to 
do  away  «ith  militarism.  Certainly  exist-  t 
inf;  condltiims  in  Kngland  show  that  the 
I-'rench  or  ( icmian  system  mij:ht  be  <!i-sirable 
in  traiiiinji  am!  ilisciplinini:  younfi  men  away 
from  (Irinfcinjr  and  j;amblinji.  and  in  giviuK 
thk'iii  a  sense  of  the  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties of  citizenship.  They  arc  now  studying 
in  KnElan<l  not  onlv  the  A\istralian  s\-sten) 
a.id  the  Swiss  svstein.  bur  also  (k^neral 
liotha's  so-called  -quota"  svstein  in  South 
Africa.  In  the  South  African  Union,— 
made  up  of  Cape  Colonv,  Natal,  the  Orange 
River  Colony,  the  Transvaal,  and  the  Rho- 
desia country. — every  man  from  17  to  60 
years  <>t  a^e  must  be  enrolled  for  miHtarj' 
service  and  inust  take  his  place  in  one  of 
three  or  tour  classes,  the  grouping  being  in 
accordatice  with  proficiency  or  age.  The 
country  is  divided  into  militar>-  districts, 
and  a  staff  officer  in  each  district  keeps  the 


loster  of  every  man  liable  to  service.  Rifle 
practise  is  universal,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
drill  and  instruction  is  compulsory.  There 
are  points  in  this  South  African  system  that 
.  might  well  be  considered  by  the  United 
States  as  even  more  applicable  to  our  condi- 
tions than  to  those  of  Great  Britaiti. 

AiiM  ^^  *"  ^^^  participation  of  En^ 
A>»»rcH  land  in  the  war,  there  is  no  di^ 
Dominant  position  to  minimize  or  to  ihirk, 
in  so  far  as  the  government  is  concerned. 
The  mi<ldlc  of  the  second  year  of  the  wiT 
will  see  England  on  something  like  a  W« 
footing.  The  supply  both  of  men  and  of 
munitions  \vill  now  begin  to  count  veij 
positively.  Since  in  any  case  the  miteriil 
must  be  paid  for  with  British  monc)',  it  k  ef 
only  incidental  consequence  in  the  cirryinr 
on  of  the  war  whether  the  supplies  are  nude 
in  British  or  in  American  factories.  The 
truth  is  that  the  larger  the  quantity  of  ni|^ 
plies  derived  from  the  United  States,  the 
more  men  England  will  have  at  libertv  to 
bear  arms  and  fight.  The  temporar}'  col- 
lapse of  Russia,  due  almost  entirely  to  Ixk 
of  supplies,  will  for  some  months  to  come  in- 
crease British  burdens  in  everj'  way.  But 
'  the  war  ts  one  of  resources  and  of  mechan- 
ism, above  all  else.  The  British  F^nipirf. 
with  its  allies,  controls  all  the  seas  ami  li» 
unlimited  reserves  of  men,  of  mone>-,  ami 
of  power  to  secure  food,  cotton  and  cloth- 
ing, ammunition,  artillery,  vehicles,  and  sup- 
plies of  all  sorts. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  hu 
confidmc*     ^"^  during  the  past  six  nmnth* 

a  great  growth  of  assurance  »J 
nfidence  on  the  part  of  the  Germans  »nd 


io».-iniib  tv  Uw 
NIIABITAXTS     AT 
KG   FOK   SOUXXNUS   AFim 
THAT 
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THE  GERMAN  HARVEST.  191  i 

ny  inilcad   »f  auitig   hanii,   aa  they   intended,   arr   working   far  t:rrn>.'iny's   Uciierit   with  great  reiultil 
Yiom  Lutiigt  Bliller  @(6erUii) 

.nsi     The  newspapers  of  those  coun-  strength    of    a    further   series   of    swift   and 

ow  a  significant  change  of  tone.  They  brilliant  victories. 
>  be  so  jubilant  over  recent  military 

and  so  assured  of  further  victories,  ^^^^^  ^^  Everyone  admits  that  it  will  take 
ic  bitterness  and  wrath  of  last  year  B»rr<an,i-t  some  months  for  Russia  to  be 
laced  by  self-satisfaction  and  the  praise  "'  armed,  organized,  and  aggressive 
rman  prowess.  We  are  publisliing  once  more.  Germany's  hope  is  to  strike 
his  month  a  good  many  cartoons  from  effectively  in  the  Balkans  before  Russia  re- 
fit recent  issues  of  Teutonic  period!-  covers;  but  her  greatest  hope  is  to  find  some 
We  do  this  in  order  that  our  readers  avenue  to  peace.  Meanwhile  Germany's 
lus  catch  the  German  point  of  view  economic  triumphs  have  been  as  marked  as 
various  things.  What  the  most  dis-  her  military  superiority.  The  Germans  have 
;  leaders  really  believe  is  wholly  been  producing  munitions  with  perfect  sj^s- 
•  matter.  Our  owji  South  was  tern  and  tireless  energj',  where  the  English 
ot  at  a  certain  stage  in  the  Civil  have  failed.  They  have  found  substitutes 
Jut  General  Lee  probably  knew  from  for  the  metals  and  fibers  that  England  has 
ginning  that  the  Confederaci'  could  not  allowed  them  to  import.  They  have 
a  unless  Europe  took  a  hand.  Cer-  supplied  themselves  with  food,  and  have 
[he  great  economists  and  publicists  of  reaped  successful  harvests,  fully  bearing  out 
tiy  must  know  that  back  of  General  Dr.  Deriiburg's  forecasts  of  a  year  ago  as 
with  his  Grant-like  doggedness,  are  to  their  agritultural  capacitj'.  They  have 
^  Staying  qualities  equal  to  those  of  interned  and  conserved  their  navy,  but  they 
(If,  but  ultimate  resources  far  supe-  have  lost  their  colonial  empire.  They  will 
Dpenting  on  inner  lines,  with  superb  probably  be  better  off  without  it,  although 
liqi  and  organization,  Germany  can-  that  may  be  hard  for  Gernian  expansionists 
Iced,  be  crushed  in  a  long  time.  But  to  believe,  Mr.  Charles  Johnston  writes  for 
I,  oa  the  other  hand,  be  put  in  a  this  number  of  the  Reviijw  an  interesting 
I  where  continued  war  would  only  resume  of  the  almost  total  disappearance  of 
ttd  matters   worse.      Germany's  only  the  extensive  empire  that  Bismarck  had  crc- 

■eemingly,  for  escape  from  unspeak-  ated  in  Africa  and  the  islands  of  the  South 

id  permanent  disaster  is  to  make  an  Seas.      Germany's    object,,  evidently,    is    to 

ble  peace  in  the  near  future,  on  the  press  issues  to  the  peace-making  stage. 
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A  Worn  ^^""^  Government  at  Washingtim 
for  Fair  has  taken  the  case  of  the  Arabic 
'''"'  \cry  much  to  heart.  This,  how- 
ever, is  because  it  seemed  to  imply  a  disre- 
gard for  assurances  which  had  been  given. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  Count  Bern- 
storfE's  statements  have  been  made  in  Rood 
faith,  and  that  Germany  is  entitled  to  coiirie- 
ous  treatment  while  the  facts  are  being  e\- 
amined.  We  are  assured  that  Secretar>-  Lan- 
sing and  Ambassador  Bernstorff  have  met 
these  issues  with  mutual  respect  and  cnn- 
fidcnce,  and  in  a  commendable  spirit.  It  is  to 
he  regretted  that  certain  newspapers, — 
whether  inspired  by  political  motives  or  not, 
— have  seemed  possessed  of  a  frantic  deter- 
mination to  find  some  detail  that  would  jus- 
tify prolonging  the  period  of  angry  nilins 
at  Germany.  Whatever  the  German  tub- 
marine  policy  may  have  been  in  its  ruthless- 
ness,  it  was  never  directed  q>ecificallf 
•ngainst  the  United  States.  Germany's  con- 
duct, on  the  other  hand,  in  modifying  her 
liKKii.wY  ANii  THK  vn TDitiors  YKAB  Submarine    policj'    in    accordance    with    the 

■■S..1  >-ii:  I  marcii  fnniiir  siiili"  urgent    requests    of    our    Government,    ha 

Kr..m  /.Bihv.-  B/.rH.r  ©  (lUriin)  showii  .1  deliberate  and  profound  purpose  to 

maintain  good  relations  between  the  two 
imprm-iii  ■'^<'"*ihlc  and  fair-miniled  Amer-  countries.  Those  who  would  try  to  prneni 
Amirican  icaos  havc  been  glad  to  note  the  the  maintenance  of  such  relations,  thrniieii 
"''"'"""  steady  growth  of  an  improved 
understanding  between  the  Berlin  govern- 
ment and  our  own.  Ambassador  Bernstorff 
had,  on  behalf  of  his  government,  accepted 
the  general  American  licws  regarding  the 
safety  of  neutrals  in  submarine  warfare;  but 
new  disturbances  were  created  by  further  at- 
tacks upon  liners.  The  Artil/k  had  left 
Liverpool  for  the  United  States  carrying  a 
small  number  of  passengers.  Technically, 
she  was  a  "liner." — that  Is  to  say,  an  un- 
armed merchant  ship  in  the  passenger  trade, 
and  fully  entitled  to  warning  and  to  oppor- 
tunity for  the  escape  of  her  passengers  and 
crew  before  being  sunk.  Actually,  she  was 
a  munitiim-carrier  anil  a  tremendous  instru- 
mentality of  war;  and  apart  from  the  tech- 
nicalities of  international  law  she  was  en- 
titled  to  scant  consideration.      It  is  further 

true,  without  mincing  matters,  that  no  Amer-  I 

ican  who  is  induced  to  sail  on  a  ship  almost  I 

wholly  engaged  in  the  munition  traffic  de- 
serves the  kind  of  solicitude  that  was  due  to 
non-combatants  on  merchant  ships  in  the 
old  days  when  the  rules  regarding  warning,  the  "otcTATOR" 

visit,   and  search  were  developed   for  the  pro-     '  ^    'Jermar   idea  of  American    deference  to   Es^ui' 

tection  Of  vessels  that  were  legitimately  mer-  u!;:!.;  ?-;«rnV™;To"ir^*rtc"T^^^^^ 

cantde.  and  mnocent  of  part.CLpanon  m  the  :K?o'TwU"n.S^V"^K  Si'r^ES'^/",£^ 

war  service  ot  one  or  another  belligerent.  t'<»v<rs,  ihm  the  AmericmB  CaTcrsBnt  win  be  <«■ 

These  matters  should  be  discussed  sincerely.  "'"^''  "  '^fj^^  Jlw-frrSiiiSSr^  Si^  "*"        ' 
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the  placing  of  false  emphasis  upon  minor  de-  that  alleges  an  entire  disregard  of  maritime 

tails,  arc  not  only  guilt>-  of  uncandor,  but  international   law   bj-  the  Allies,    and    chal- 

are  not  mindful  of  the  interests  of  this  coun-  lenges  the  arbitrat)-  control  assumed  by  Eng- 

try.     Nor  are  thcj'  in   any  sense  showing  land    over    our    commerce    with    neutral 

friendly  regard  towards  England  and  the  AU  countries, 
lies.    For  unwillingness  to  give  Germany  fair 

play  could  only  have  the  effect  of  diverting  ^^  ^^^^       It  was  stated  again  last  month 

jympathy.     Furthermore,  the  incessant  news-  onrf  NtatmS    that  our  Government  was  on  the 

paper  nagging  of  Germany  could  only  seem  ""*        point  of  sending  a  "note"  of  a 

like  "straining  at  a  gnat  and  swallowing  a  very  drastic  character  upon  this  subject.     It 

camd,"  in  view  of  the  Washington  position  has  been  many  months  since  our  Government 


I    POLITICS 


AMBBICAK  POLITICS 
"AiDcricaiu  ire  louibt  here  ai  guirdian  ungclg  far  the        „  „ .        -     .  ,.         ,       , 

Iniupoit  d(  smouDilion  to  En«laiidi  BDod  mt  ii  prom-  ,  f-'^^:       Aminca  s    propoiiUon    that    the    frc 

■ei*^  [Thi.  embodin  the  German  !dn  that  Amtrica  ^^'  "=»  """'  be  one  of  flie  condilions  of  peac. 

a  onatrollcd  by  the  motiTB  of  profila  in  the  amraunitioo  "^"'i"'  '^"^'l  ""f.  condilioo— thgt  England  aht 

Fnm  Dtr  Wahrt  Jacob  (Stutlfart)  Fiom  Der  K'ahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart) 
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took  the  ground   that   Enpland's  murfe   to-  suppose  that  this,  and  various  other  ru1in)!S 

ward  our  trade  -wa.;  highly  illegal  and  very  of  the  kind,  bear  any  partiailar  resemblance 

injurious.     It  would  not  seem  as  if  there  had  to  the  established  principles  of  international 

ever  been  any  need  for  argument.     If  we  he-  law.     In  the  so-called  .Matainoras  tascs.  at 

lic\-ed  ourselves  to  he  in  the  right,  we  should  the   time  of   our   Civil   War,    our    Supreme 

have  said  so  very  simply  and  sincerely  many  Court  set  forth  the  principle  involved  in  dear 

months  ago,   and   we  should   also  have  de-  terms: 

<ided  whether  we  intended  to  stand  bv  our       -i-    j     u  .      .  .  ., 

,1         ,     .   ,  1     L       1       "l  I  radc  helwetn   l^nndon   and   Matamoras,  t\-<n 

alleged  rights  or  to  waive  and  abandon  them.  „-lih  ihc  intent  lo  supply,  fr..m  Maiam..ra».  k'-hI* 

Ir   we   had   intended   to  support   them,   there  lo   Texas,    vinbied    no' blockade    and    can'nni   hf 

were   ample   means  at  hand   by   which   to   do  tlfclared  unlawful.     Such  trade,  with  unrestricteJ 

so  without  delav,  and  al^o  without  friction  '"''""'.  ':''""V"«  .''""«"   »"?•>  "  P"«  ="''  "* 

-,,,.  ,      ,  eiicmv  s  territory,  impairs  undouhiediv,  and  len 

or  controversy.      I  here  was  no  need  ot  writ-  s,ric.uslv  impairs,  the  value  of  a  hlockade  of  ihc 

ing  notes,  because  a  friendly  statement  to  the  enemy's  coast.     Bat  in  caitt  lueli  as  thai  nir.-  n 

Uritish  Ambas-^ador  of  our  views  and  our  in-  }iiil>!>neiir  ^.i-e  aJmiaitrr  the  public  lav;  o/  naiiia 

tnitions  would  )iave  sufficed.     Kurthermore.  "'"'.-"'"f  ""','"  ''*""'>  '"'"'/"•'■<  «■'""  /'  /'"  '*' 

,      ,  I    ,-       T      1  1  II         I  piirlicular  advanlaer  or  diiaJvantaer  of  uur  v<;i 

it  we  had  stood  lirnilv  hv  what  we  alleged  „^  another  rountrv 
to  he  our  rigliis  of  trade,  Cermany  would 

not  have  had  occasion  to  adopt  her  submarine        j.^^  p^,^^      It  was  in  a  very  ditfrrent  >pint 
policy    of    reprisals    against    England.      Our  Cnun        frotn  that  shown  by  our  Supreme 

continued  acquiescence,  since  last   February,  '•"•""'       Court    that    Sir    Samuel    Fvarh. 

ill    the    niaritiiuc    policies    adopted    by    the  presiding  over  the  British  prize  cinirt,  pnc 

Uritish  Orders  in  Council  would  seem  in  all  noiinced  confiscation  upon  some  million^  ui 

fairness  to  have  established  liritish  right  to  dollars'   worth  of   American    meat  pniJuih 

regulate  our  trade  during  the  remainder  of  that  were  being  carried  to  Scandinavian  piirK 

the  present  war.     The  opportunity  for  ef-  in  several  neutral  ships,  and  that  were  sei^nl 

fective  diplomacy  was  last  winter  or  spring,  a  good  many  months  ago  by  (Jrcat  Britain. 
1'his  British  court  took  the  ground  that  tbr 

"O'ltfrj/nCoi-n-  ' '^^  thing  that  remains  for  us  American  owners  of  meat,  sailing  under  S«f- 

c;i   imdouf  ffB- now    is    British    prize   court    de-  dish   and    Norwegian   flap  to  consignees  in 

"""""""*"  cisions,  with  a  pos.sible  appeal  to  Scandinavian  ports,  would  have  to  accept  the 

the  Hague  Tribunal.     Kngland  says  we  may  burden  of  proof  that  none  of  the  products »J* 

sell  so  many  bales  of  cotton  t<i  Sweden,  but  destined   ultimately   to  enter   into  trade  I*' 

not   any   more,    bwause    Sweden    might    ;ell  tween   the  Scandinavian  coiinlrics  and  (itr- 

some  to  (jermany.     Let  no  American  reader  many.     This  was  in  the  face  of  tbe  fact  tl"' 
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commerce  between  Germanj'  and  these  coun- 
tries was  entirely  free  and  unobstructed.  The 
New  York  Tribune,  in  commenting  upon  the 
prize  court's  decision,  made  the  following 
statement  which,  coming  from  a  newspaper 
so  preeminently  pro-British  in  its  tone  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  is  especially  sig- 
nificant : 

Applying  the  continuous  voyage  doctrine  at 
the  expense  of  the  United  Slates  may  be  looked 
upon  in  Great  Britain  as  a  piece  of  poetic  jus- 
tice. It  is  so  lo  a  certain  extent.  We  cannot 
run  away  from  the  record  in  the  Springbok  and 
■imilar  cases,  in  which  our  Supreme  Court  held 
that  British  goods  shipped  to  the  Bahamas  were 
ttlbject  to  seizure,  even  if  it  was  intended  to  un- 
load them  there,  if  their  evident  ultimate  desti- 
nation was  some  blockaded  port  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. But  Thursday's  decision  in  the  British 
prize  court  goes  a  great  deal  further  than  thai- 
It  practically  extinguishes  the  distinction  betvfeen 
contraband  and  non -contra band  goods,  and  re- 
moves all  the  limitations  hitherto  put  upon  bel- 
ligerents in  maintaining  blockades  of  enemy 
coasts  and  ports. 

The  United  States  asserted  the  doctrine  of  con- 
tinuous voyage  in  order  to  check  violations  of  an 
actual  blockade.  Our  Supreme  Court  held  that 
goods    intended    for    the    Southern    Confederacy 

could  he  seized  in  transit  to  a  notorious  base  for  they  agree  hn-  one  thing   "guilty''" 

blockade  runners  near  the  Confederate  coast  line.  y^^^       '   ^^^^^   ^         '    . , 

But  it  did  not  maintain  that  United  Slates  war 
vesieli  could  seize  goods  not  manifestly  intended 

"S  ;Lrd"':."3t",t  .....h  ,,  ,>,,  R»  .tW.shing.o„a„dal»,hro.gho„,.heco™. 

Grande.     Consequently,  in  the  Matamoras  cases  try,  when  the  Luropean  war  broke  out.      It 

it  waa  decided  that  non-contraband  goods  could  was  their  dut>'  to  serve  their  governments  as 

be  imported  freely  into  Mexican  ports  contiguous  well  as  they  could,  while  bearing  themselves 

«,  the  Texas  border    the  conimuous  voyage  doc-  ^-orrectly    in    their    relations    to    the    United 

mne   Dot   applying  to   such   goods   because   their  c^  ^          j^     —  ^i.          ^          t. 

ultimate  de«-ination  could   not  be   a  portion  of  States.     From  the  outset,  there  was  a  great 

I  fide  blockade.  preponderance  of  American  sympathy  for  the 

ris  are  in  exactly  the  Allies,  largely  on  account  of  Belgium.    Most 

^-  -1  ...        Ti.       ■    "  '^n"7'u^i^'L"j*  ■"  of  tlie  so-called  "German- Americans". — that 

our  Civil  War.     There  is  no  Allied  blockade  in  .  .  .  ,    „ 

the  Baltic  Sea   and  coramunicatior  between  these  is   to   say,    Americans    of   German   origin,— 

two  Scandinavian  kingdoms  and  Germany  is  un-  agreed  with  other  Americans  in  feeling  that 

interrupted.    Yet  Great  Britain  assumes  the  right  Germany  was  wrong  in  not  having  restrained 

•0  .top  conmierM  between  the  United  States  and  Austria   from    attacking   Serbia  '    ' 

Vnmark    anH     SwMien    because      non-contraband  .        .  ,      ,  ^  _ 

having  accepted  the  urgent  hi 
tion  to  a  conference.  At  first,  the  Am 
position  of  neutrality  seemed  to  be  correctly 
TttTrMt^  It  is  realized  by  thoughtful  and  maintained.  But  when  the  overwhelming 
rjawitji  _  considerate  people  that  the  lot  naval  poiier  of  the  Allies  had  cleared  the 
*  iiiiiitfirf.  ^f  j^  ambassador  or  minister  seas,  the  United  States  seemed  to  abandon 
rqiresenting  a  belligerent  countrj-  may  at  the  idea  of  protecting  the  rights  of  those 
times  be  very  dillicult  and  .trying.  A'Ir.  Americans  who  cared  to  trade  in  non-contra- 
Charles  Francis  Adams  found  this  to  be  the  band  materials  with  the  Teutonic  countries. 
CBC  when  he  represented  us  at  London  Compensation  for  the  loss  of  trade  with  Ger- 
durii^  our  Civil  War.  England  was  a  many  was  found  in  the  enormous  opportuni- 
neutnd  government,  whose  citizens  were  in  ties  for  trade  of  all  kinds  with  England  and 
many  wxys  and  in  very  large  measure  trying  her  allies.  The  situation  thus  developed  was 
to  help  d>e  Confederate  States  win  the  vie-  a  verj'  trying  one  for  those  in  this  countr>' 
tory  against  the  North.  The  German  and  who  represented  the  governments  of  Ger- 
Auatrian  ambassadors  to  the  United  States  many  and  Austria.  They  did  not  deny  the 
*eR  in  high  personal  favor,  both  officially  technical  right  of  Americans  to  sell  muni- 
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discussion  reganling  the  employment  of  Aus- 
trian MibjiH-ts  for  purposes  hostile  to  their 
country.  Dr.  Duniba  found  it  almost  im- 
passible to  foinnmnicatc  freely  \vitli  \'ieiina, 
on  aeiount  ot  various  censorships.  He  was 
unwisi:  eiiDuch  to  send  a  letter  by  an  Ameri- 
can newspaper  man  named  Archihnlil,  who 
was  ijoinj;  to  Kurope.  Archibald  in  turn 
Mas  ovcrliaiiled  by  the  British,  who  si-i/,eil 
the  letter  and  turned  it  over  to  our  (toveni- 
nient.  It  riJated  to  the  possibility  of  em- 
barrassing American  munition  factories  by 
inducing  men  to  cease  work.  The  fait  that 
this  letter  went  astray  and  became  publi.- 
was  regarded  at  Washington  as  putting  an 
end  to  Dr.  Dimiba's  ability  to  serve  his  coun- 
trj-  advantageously  in  the  I'nilcil  States. 
At  our  request,  therefore,  Dr.  Duniba 's  gov- 
ernment has  recalled  him,  and  when  he  Kim 
he  will  not  return  as  Ambassador. 

It  IS  unfortunate  that  he  sh'iNli! 

'""ml"7     ''•■'^"'"  ^'■'^"  drawn  into  a  kind  nt 

effort  that  must  have  N-eii  verr 

distasteful  to  him ;  but  doubtless  he  take*  ft 

as  a  part  of  the  "fortune  of  war."     It  hap; 

MH.  A.NU  MKS.  MMB.s  AT  TiiKiK  si'MMKK  Ho.ME  P'""''  *^"*  ^^^  agcnts  sud  reprfsentativw  nf 

[N  f.KNiix,  MASS.  Kiigjand  and  the  Allies  have  ever>thinK  pw 

,  „ ,  tically  their  own  way  in  the  United  Staif", 

tions  of  «ar.     But  they  felt  that  the  mush-  and  are  able  to  render  vast  service*  to  thnr 

room  growth  of  the  munition  biisiness  was  respective  countries  without  aroujing  rriti- 

morally  a  violation  of  neutrahty.  and   chat  .-ism  or  enmity.     Such  admirable  diplomali 

our  (lovernments  justihcation  of  the  traffic  as  Mes.srs.  Jnsserand  and   Spring-Rice  hue 

was  legal  and   technical,   rather  than   frank  indeed  verv  exceptional  work  to  do.  and  wiK 

and  sincere.  anxieties,  hut  they  labor  in  a  congenial  it- 

^^  A\'hen    establishments   in   winch  niosphere.     Dr.  Dumba  will   nfit  return  M 

Dumb,,;      many     Austrian     and     (Jemian  Kurope  without   receiving  many  kindly  (v 

""""        ivi.rknien   in  America  were  em-  pressions  from  lovers  of  manliness  an>i  IJ" 

jiloyeii  began  to  take  contr.icts  for  supplying  play  who  realize  that  he  has  had  hard  \\ii\ 

war  material  to  the  Allies,  it  was  declared  As    for   the   distinguished    rep rescn latin  «'■ 

at  Vienna  and  Berlin  tli.it  subjects  of  those  Germany,  Count  von  BeriistorfT,  his  Irttrrt 

giiverriuunts  could    not  lawfully  make  war  seem  not  to  have  been  intercepted  and  he  ii 

Mipplies    (or  the  benetit  of  the  enemy.      In  therefore    in    good    and    regular    diplomatic 

\  lew  cii"  liie  objective  f;icts.  no  impartial  mind  standing,    while  one  or   another  of  lii*  » 

could  blame  .Vustria  arnl  ( lermany  for  hold-  sistants  or  colleagues  in  the  CJerman  embi»T 

ing  a  view  that  .-\nienc;uis  would  certainly  at  Washington  has  seemed  to  be  I'nvohxd  i" 

have  held  under  tike  circumstances.     Many  matters    which,    like   those    revealed    in  tht 

iacinrics  in  this  country  are  largely  manned  Archibald  letter,  do  not  properly  belong  w 

by   licilieiiiirui^.    Iliin;;(u-ians.  ( ialician   Poles,  the  tasks  and  functions  of  correct  diplotnafT- 

:.iid  oiln-rs  from  tlic  Austro- Hungarian  Em-  Successful  diplomats  like  to  breathe  the  ait 

pirc.  \\\vi  have  not  taken  init  naturali/ation  of    friendship    and    peace;    and    pcrhapi  i* 

papers.      If    the   Austrian    (lovernment   He-  member  of  that  guild  is  more  peaceaUf  i"*- 

sired   that   these   men  should   give   up   their  clined  than  Ambassador  Bernstorff.     He  h* 

means  iif  li\e!ihood.   rather  than  make  am-  been  intent  upon  restoring  harmony  bet*** 

miinitiiin  with  which  tn  kill  Austrians  and  his    country    and    ours.      That    he   de«TvO 

(icrmans,    it    would    not    be    strange.      Dr.  great    personal    credit    for    the    nunoer  ■ 

Constantin    Dumba.    the    experienced    and  which  he  has  borne  almost  intolerable      " 

much    respected    <lipIomat    ^vho    represented  paper  impudence  is  the  opinion  of 

Austria  at  \V.ishiiigton,  was  drawn  into  this  observers. 


f  Jl«"«     \ 
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On  September  10  there  arrived 


totiH  in  New  York  on  the  Lapland  a 
'*'  notable  commission  of  British 
'"rench  financiers,  with  the  business  of 
J  a  great  American  loan  for  the  Allies, 
senting  Great  Britain  were  Baron 
ng.  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  and 
nan  of  this  commission;  Sir  Edward 
olden,  and  Sir  Henry  Babington  Smith, 
English  bankers;  and  Basil  P.  Black- 
British  treasury  expert  and  secretary  of 
immission.  The  French  commissioners 
)ctave  Homberg  and  Ernest  Mallet. 
:  gentlemen  were  at  once  in  consulta- 
jcith  J.  p.  Morgan  &  Co.  and  other 
nent  bankers  of  the  country,  including 
James  J.  Hill,  who  came  from  the 
I  west  to  spend  his  seventy- seventh 
ay  in  New  York,  very  much  interested 
ing  that  the  Allies  shall  get  in  funds 
y  his  farmers  for  the  400,000,000 
s  of  wheat  they  expect  to  have  as  an 
.able  surplus. 

,y^  Stated  bluntly,  this  effort  of 
•miae  Great  Britain  and  France  to  es- 
*"  tablish  a  credit  in  New  York 
'  means  that  the  countries  of  the  Allied 
a  have  bought  from  the  United  States 

■  last  year  about  $1,000,000,000  worth 
mIs  in  excess  of  the  value  of  our  pur- 

from  them,  and  this  year  promising  to 
I  even  greater  excess  of  goods  sold  by 
ica  to  Europe  over  purchases,  the  Allied 
■s  arc  now  aiming  to  borrow  from  us 
1  to  pay  for  what  we  have  sold  them. 
might  send  us  gold  even  to  the  amount 
f  a  billion  dollars,  which  would  be  the 
e  way  of  settling  their  debt.     But  in 

■  such  as  the  world  has  never  before 
they  hesitate  to  strip  their  treasuries  of 
reserves;  and,  on  the  other  side,  we 
leans  have  already  an  abnormal  supply 
d  and  there  would  be  some  embarrass- 
in  receiving  so  great  a  quantity  in  addi- 

SqII  another  way  of  meeting  the  im- 
te  situation  would  be  the  selling  back 
nerica  of   our  securities   held   in   the 

countries,  estimated  at  $2,500,000,000. 
t  is  not  considered  probable  that  the 
governments  could  persuade  holders 
se  Bccurities  immediately  to  part  ^vith 
dun  a  fraction  of  the  total,  say,  20  per 
liul  the  whole  operation  would  he  so  in- 
1  ind  awkward  that  the  device  is  being 
IB  I  last  resort.  It  is  reported  that  the 
IkGonnunent  is  successfully  persuading 
1  of  MMne  $100,000,000  of  American 
Ciei  to  sell  ^em  back  to  our  investors. 
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Amtrtaa't  Alt'  ^'  '^'  **^  course,  highly  to  the 
Bojitottia  advantage  of  the  United  States 
"  ""  that  their  customers  for  huge  ex- 
ports should  have  the  money  to  pay  for  them. 
Furthermore,  the  enormous  excess  of  exports 
from  America  had,  a  month  ago,  brought 
down  sterling  exchange  to  the  unprecedented 
level  of  4.50,  which  means,  briefly,  that  an 
English  pound  sterling  spent  in  America  for 
our  manufactured  goods  or  foodstuffs  bought 
over  7  per  cent,  less  than  it  would  have 
bought  at  the  normal  rate  of  exchange. 
Thus,  if  an  American  manufacturer  had  con- 
tracted with  the  British  Government  to  sup- 
ply articles  to  be  paid  for  in  pounds  sterling, 
the  American  would  sufTer  from  deprecia- 
rion  of  the  English  currency  when  he  turned 
his  pounds  into  dollars.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  manufacturer  had  contracted 
to  be  paid  for  his  product  in  American  dol- 
lars, the  British  Government  would  have  to 
pay  so  much  more  in  pounds  sterling  that,  at 
any  such  exchange  rate  as  4,50,  there  would 
have  been  the  most  powerful  inducement  to 
get  along  without  buying  in  the  United 
States.  In  general,  it  seemed  quite  certain 
that  while  the  Allies  could  scarcely  go  with- 
out purchasing  very  large  quantities  of  food 
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THE  FOUR  BRITISH  MEMBERS  OF  THE  ANGLCUTIENCH  FINANCIAL  COMMISSION  WHICH  VIStTEO  SE» 
YORK  LAST  MONTH  TO  ARRANGE  FOR  A  GREAT  LOAN 

iFroiN   k'Ci   I;  riKlil.  art  Sir  lf<'iiry   llnbinRt.ir.  Siniih.   UmH  I'.  Illaclii'tl.  Sir   Kilward  II,  llol.lrn.  and  Bv 
KrailinR,    Urd   <'li>i'f  .hisiirc  of    KnNland.      The   picluri:   is  laken  un   ihe  stC|>s   of    Mr.   }.    P.   Mtirgin'.  tiosii 

Stuffs  and  niiinitioiis  in  America,  these  pur-  as  security  for  any  borrowings  here  the  bonJl 

chases    ivoiild    necessarily    be    restricted    ■as  ami   stocks   of   American    cnrptiratioiis  no* 

much  as  possible  unless  the  exchange  situa-  held  in  those  countries.     The  ctminussinnf 

tion  «iTe  corrected.  let  it  be  understood  at  once,  hoMi-x-er.  thif 
they  considered  the  credit  of  (ircat  Hn'iain 

proBotrd  r«i7;»  ' '"'  "'""""*  of  credit  asked  for  and   France  jointly  guarantm'nir  a  Inan  » 

of  im        h\  the  Hritish  and  Fremh  com-  good  enoiit;h  for  anyone.     The  rate  of  intf- 

niissioncrs  was  understood  to  be  est  mentioned   as  probable  was  5  per  «"■■ 

one  hillion  ilollars.     Many  American  bank-  net  to  the  investor,  with  priority  o\«  "ih" 

crs  were  fearful   that  a  loan  of  more  than  loans,     the    bankers    asking    for    a    tufib" 

half  that  sum  niit;ht  produce  some  derange-  commission   to  cover  expenses;  and  sufff 

inent  in  our  own   (iiiancial  affairs.      Practi-  tions  for  the  time  of  the  loan  varied  IP^ 

tally  all  American  bankers,  save  those  whose  five  to   ten   years.     An    all- important  iw"". 

views  on  this  loan  were  influenced  by  strong  that  was  agreed  on  early  in  the  ilelibrrjii"|' 

partisan   coii>i.lerations,   agreed   that   it  was  was  that  tile  interest  on  the  loan  paid  Amtn- 

ri{:lit  and  proper  that  a  loan  should  be  raised,  can  holders  was  to  be  free  from  the  h(i>t 

cspci-ially   as  the  money  would  stay   in  this  Knglish  income  tax.     This  is  the  first  osr 

country,  being  transterreii  rapidly  to  Amcri-  sion  in  the  history  of  Great  Itritain  in  wh*'" 

can   manufacturers  ami    farmers,      tlarly  in  she  has  been  willing  to  arrange  the  paxtno* 

the  discussion  of  the  loan,  the  question  of  of    her    borrowings    in    any    currcnc>"  hrt 

collateral    security    was    brought     forward,  pounds  sterling.     The  present  loan  ii.w'^ 

During  the  past  months,  when  the  first  inti-  paid,  principal  and  interest,  in  Amerion  ^^ 

mations  of  some  such  international  loan  were  lars,  and  probably  in  itistalmcnts  to  P"*^ 

made,  it  was  generally  thought  in  America  any  sudden  great  tinancial  drain  on  our  bU"* 

that  Great  Britain  and  France  would  offer  inp  reserves  that  would  came  uiaetilcDK* 
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^  Statisticians  computed  in  the 
"aTIito"  middle  of  September  a  daily 
"*****  total  cost  of  the  war  of 
$90,000,000.  This  is  a  daily  expenditure 
nearly  three  times  as  great  as  was  reported  in 
the  first  months  of  the  war,  and  whether  it 
be  approximately  correct  or  not,  it  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  the  wastage  of  the  great  con- 
flict is  going  on  at  a  frightfully  accelerated 
rate.  The  public  debts  of  the  belligerent 
countries  have  already  increased  by  the  stu- 
pendous total  of  $18,000,000,000  sine- 
August  of  last  year.  Not  only  Great  Britain 
and  France,  but  Russia  and  Italy  as  well  are 
preparing  to  make  new  loans  which  will  add 
further  to  the  sum  of  national  indebtedness. 
It  is  thought  that  if  the  war  should  con- 
tinue a  year  longer,  Great  Britain  and 
France  will  need  to  borrow  from  America 
a  very  much  larger  sum  than  the  half  billion 
or  billion  dollars  now  involved,  the  most 
careful  students  of  the  situation  predicting 
that  at  least  two  billion  dollars  must  be 
loaned  from  this  country. 

tM*>o»wiv  '^'■^  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
tAaCottwf-     Mr.    McAdoo,    has    announced 

*™'"'  that  the  government  would  de- 
posit $30,000,000  in  gold  in  the  federal  re- 
serve banks  of  Atlanta,  Dallas,  and  Rich- 
mond for  the  relief  of  cotton -growers.  Un- 
der this  plan  the  banks  in  the  South  arc  to  rnoiofnpti  by  Medem  pbaia  Smim 
get  from  the  reserve  institutions  as  much  of  the  iwt 
this  fund  as  is  needed  without  any  payment 

of  interest  in  order  that  the  planters  may       '""     '        '  ""!,"',\il  rVghi)'"  °  "^  " --■'■ 

borrow  money  on  their  cotton  H-arehouse  re- 
ceipts at  a  low  rate  of  interest  and  be  enabled  making  cotton  absolute  contraband.  Great 
to  carry  their  product  comfortably  instead  of  Britain  explains  that  she  will  still  allow  the 
throwing  it  on  the  market  at  any  price  they  staple  to  go  to  neutral  countries,  but  that 
can  get.  President  Wilson  has  taken  a  per-  a  limit  will  be  put  on  such  shipments  to  pre- 
sonal  interest  in  the  situation  confronting  vent  them  from  exceeding  normal  cojisump- 
the  cotton -growers  and  has  written  a  letter  tion.  At  the  same  time  the  burden  of  proof 
appealing  to  the  banks  of  the  South  to  make  of  neutral  destination  was  put  on  the  cotton 
loanf  to  the  planters  at  interest  rates  not  shipper.  The  net  result  of  these  conflicting 
greater  than  one  to  two  per  cent,  above  the  influences, — the  abnormally  small  crop  of  the 
actual  cost  of  money.  year  on  the  one  side  and  Great  Britain's  con- 
traband declaration, — was  that  the  price  in- 

A  Small       There   was  heavy  deterioration  creased  in  the  mid<lle  of  September.     Spot 

Oettim        in    the    cotton-fields    in    August  cotton  was  quoted  at  nearly  IOJ/3  cents,  while 

"""         due  to  excessive  rains,   and   the  deliveries  for  six  months  later  brought  IIJ^ 

(rfficial  estimate  of  .the  year's  crop  is  for  only  cents.     This  range  of  prices  compares  with 

11,800,000  bales  as  against  an  actual  vicid  a  low  price  of  between  6  and  7  cents  in  the 

iast  year  of   16,100,000  bales.     The  South  disturbed  days  of  last  autumn, 
does  not  seem  to  be  greatly  disturbed  over 

Great  Britain's  placing  cotton  on  the  contra-  ^^^,   ^^^^     Mr.  Charles  F.  Speare's  article 

bind  list.     Announcement  of  this  action  was  to  Aifuritan    in  this  issue  of  the  Review  OF 

made  on  August  2Ist  and  France  followed  it  *"•"""      Reviews  gives  a  bird's-eye  view 

with  a  similar  move,  and  it  is  thought  that  of  the  sensational  developments  In  American 

Itrfy  may  follow  suit  at  a  later  date.     In  business  during  the  first  year  of  the  great 
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u,.  .. ,.   .    The  demand  from  the  bellied 
Motor        ent    countries    for    automobiles 


and  motor  trucks  has  been 
boon  to  the  American  factories,  and  has  aided 
in  the  enormous  development  of  production 
for  home  consumers  described  so  vividly  by 
Mr,  Frederick  in  this  issue  of  the  Review 
OF  Reviews.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  number 
of  our  motor  manufactories  were  nearly  pros- 
trate financially,  but  they  ha\'c  been  set  on 
their  feet  by  the  new  market  in  the  warring 
countries.  This  is  not  true  of  the  General 
Motors  Company,  which,  on  September  17, 
declared  its  first  dividend  on  the  common 
stock  of  50  per  cent,  in  cash,  the  largest  ini- 
tial cash  dividend  ever  paid  on  a  security 
listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  It 
is  true,  however,  that  five  or  six  years  ago 
the  CJeiieral  Motors  Company  was  prostrate 
financially.  It  was  taken  in  hand  by  ener- 
getic and  shre*vd  banking  interests  and  was 
(Mr.  McAiino,  in  his  eapaei[y  as  inilltman,  rr.mrta  already   doing   handsomely    in    the    wav  of 

!.no,,Bh'^n^m«i''hc''°Tiu"ii.m7       ""    "  ""'  "       "  Jirofits  and  had  completely  reestablished  its 

From  Hie  Siar  (Waihingtoii,  ii.  c.)  current    financial    situation    when    the    war 

broke  out.    In  the  year  ending  July  31,  1914, 

war,  developments  which  contrast  curiously   this    company    made    a   profit   of    less   than 

with  the  gloomy  predictions  made  at  the  out-  $8,000,000;    during  the   next  year    the  net 

break  of  the  conflict.     The  Department  of  profit  amounted  to  nearly  $15,000,000  orover 

Commerce  at  Washington  issued  on  the  14th  80  per  cent  of  its  issue  of  common  stock, 

of  September  an  official  statement  describing 

the  tonic  effect  of  war  exigencies  on  Ameri-  The  country  is  still  in  the  d>rk  ■ 

can  manufactures,  and  forecasting  the  effect        Poimeai      as  to  the  recommendations  that 

of  the  conflict  on  the  industrial   future  of       »-""""•     ^jn  be   made   hy   the    President 

this  country.     It  believes  that  the  lusty  stir  and  his  advisers  regarding  our  national  de- 

in  our  industrial  life  to  supply  the  immediate 

needs  of  the  belligerents  will  be  followed  by 

a  very  material  permanent  addition  to  the 

manufacturing  plants  of  the  United  States. 

It  places  great  import.ince  on   the   impulse 

^^i\■^:n  to  American  manufacturers  to  deal  at 

home  with   a  variety  of  articles  instead  of 

shipping  the  crude  materials  of  our  farms, 

forests,  and  mines  three  thousand  miles  across 

the  ocean,  before  we  buy  it  back  in  manu- 
factured   form.      In    the    matter    of    dyes, 

American    plants    have    not    oidy    increasted 

their  production  of  artificial  colors,  but  dyers 

have  realized  new  possibilities  for  the  natural 

dye  stuffs  we  have  been  neglecting.     As  re- 
■    gards  the  supply  of  potash  for  fertilizer,  a 

dozen  companies  are  now  utilizing  the  great 

beds  of  kelp  floating  on  the  Pacific  waters 

close  to  our  shores  to  supply  the  new  need 

caused  by  the  cutting  off  of  the  potash  sup- 
ply of  Germany.     It  is  hoped  that  we  may 

be  able  in  a  year  or  two  to  get  all  the  potash 

needed    for    fertilizer    from    home    sources,    ^..^.^le  saw  finds  a  way  to  k  hhwul  »  nir 
while  another  year  or  two  may  see  us  tree  cormN  flaktsxs 

from  dependence  on  dyes  of  foreign  make."  From  ib«  Nrm*  (N««k) 
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fcnses,  although  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
this  must  be  the  principal  topic  for  Congres- 
sional discussion  in  December.  Unfortu- 
nately, everything  at  Washington  has  a  po- 
litical aspect,  and  ive  may  never  know  ex- 
actly what  Secretary  Garrison  thinks  ought 
to  be  done,  nor  even  what  Secretary  Daniels 
would  be  willing  to  do  if  he  could  have  his 
own  way.  Senator  Kern  of  Indiana,  Demo- 
cratic leader  of  his  branch  of  Congress,  is 
said  to  be  opposed  to  the  views  of  the  men 
who  are  carrying  on  the  propaganda  of  "pre- 
paredness." Mr.  Kitchin,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, who  will  be  Democratic  floor  leader  of 
the  House,  is  said  to  hold  views  not  unlike 
those  of  Mr.  Keni.  The  Administration 
might,  indeed,  carry  its  program  of  naval 
expansion  and  army  enlargement  by  the  help 

of  a  practically  unanimous  vote  of  the  Re-  7, if.  AWAKF.Nis-r,  m  sip  van  winkle 

publican    minority    in    Congress.      But    Mr.  Krom  ih^  Piuiii  ;),„(.r  ici.v.-inmi) 

Wilson  is  a  believer  in  parties,  and  wishes  to 

win  his  measures  by  sheer  Democratic  superi-   welcome  need   of   spending   a   huge  sum  of 
ority.     Those  who  believe   that  we   should   money  tn  make  the  Jiavy  strong. 
keep  our  navy  strong,  and  at  once  take  steps 

to  make  it  second  only    to    that    of    Great        H„a,  „,      Elsewhere  in   this  number,  Mr. 
Britain,  are  not  one  whit  more  fond  of  war,  ^J"        talker,  well-known  as  a  scien- 

or  more  di^osed  to  become  involved  in  inter-  t>fi«^  authority,  writes  of  the  weak 

national  quarrels,  than  their  colleagues  who  pomts  in  our  defensive  position  and  dwells 
prefer  to  be  unprepared  and  unable  to  cope  afw^e  all  else  upon  the  need  of  buildiilg  up 
with  the  attack  even  of  a  second-rate  power,   the  navy.     We  agree  with  the  view  that  the 
Our  navy  has  declined  very  rapidly  in   its  American  navy  must  be  made  second  only  to 
relative  rank  and  efficiency.     Congress  should  tliat  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  there  should 
either  let  it  decline  still  more,  and  practically  ^^  "o  faltering  or  delay.     We  have  received 
abandon  it,  or  else  face  bravely  the  very  un-  many    commendatory    letters    regarding    the 
views    expressed    editorially    last    month,    in 
favor  of  the  training  of  all  men  and  boys  to 
fitness  for  service  as  citizens,   including  na- 
tional defense.    As  regards  the  regular  army, 
it  would  be  entirely  feasible  to  provide  for  a 
special  form  of  short  enlistment,  with  inten- 
sive training,  in  order  to  build  up  rapidly  a 
large  body  of  reserves.     We  could  obtain  a 
reserve  army  of  a  million  trained  men  in  two 
and  a  half  years,  while  paving  the  cost  of  an 
army  of  only    100,000  men,   by  the  simple 
device  of  enlisting  young  men  for  a  thrce- 
inonths  period  of  very  active  and  beneficial- 
training.    Kach  quota  of  100.000  would  have 
honorable  discharge  at  the  end  of  the  quarter- 
jcar,    and    thus  400,000  young  men  would 
receive  ninety  days  of    hard     drilling    and 
teaching  as  members  of    the    regular   army 
under  the  best    instructors    our    army    can 
furnish, — in  the  course  of  a  single  year.     It 
would,  evidently,   be  necessary  to  adopt  a 
plan  for  maintaining  some  form  of  continued 
organization    for   the   reserves.      This  could 
"''  be  done  without  interfering  with  their  ordi- 
the  Ghbt  (New  York)  nary  callings   and    pursuits. 
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The  amfcreiicc  uf  State  gov-  ^^^  In  various  States  there  has  been, 
onHatiOKoi  ernors,  held  at  Boston  during  the  national  of  late,  a  notable  quiclcening  of 
Diftnn  j^^  week  of  August,  gave  ex-  ^""^  interest  in  the  wort  of  the  Na- 
pression  to  the  general  feeling  manifested  in  tional  Guard.  A  trend  towards  the  prac- 
\  arioiis  ways  throughout  the  country  in  favor  tical  and  useful  in  military  drill  has  been  ob- 
of  a  prompt  and  effective  strengthening  of  servable  in  the  encampments  and  maneuvers 
the  means  of  national  defense.  With  a  sin-  held  during  the  past  summer.  For  example. 
gle  except  Ion  the  governors  present  at  this  the  guardsmen  of  Indianapolis  used  real 
conference  dcchired  theniselve>  in  favor  of  trenches  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  blew  up 
increasing  the  present  National  (juard.  Gov-  miniature  buildings,  and  so  far  as  was  pos- 
ernor  Hamnnmd,  oi  Minnesota,  spoke  in  sible  played  the  war  game.  The  business 
favor  of  a  tcrriH)rial  organization  in  place  of  men's  encampment  at  Plattsburg,  described 
"fort>-eigiit  >eparale  armies."  liut  the  gen-  in  our  September  number,  was  followed  by  a 
era!  sentiment  of  the  conference  was  that  the  second  and  smaller  gathering  of  a  similar 
National  Guard,  even  as  at  present  organ-  nature.  These  encampments  gave  a  needed 
ized.  might  be  developed  into  what  its  name  stimulus  to  interest  in  military  matten 
implies, — a  means  of  defense  for  the  whole  throughout  the  country.  The  effect  was  to 
nation.  It  was  suggested  that  either  the  put  guardsmen  on  their  mettle  and  to  in- 
states or  the  Federal  Government  should  crease  their  zeal  for  soldierly  tasks,  at  which 
take  over  the  whole  cost  of  equipment  and  the  Plattsburg  recruits  became  proficient  in 
that  ilie  troops  should  be  thoroughly  de-  so  short  a  time.  The  seriousness  of  the  job 
mocrati/ed.  Governor  Dunne,  of  Illinois,  is  the  lesson  which  guardsmen  everywhere 
thought  it  possible  to  increase  the  number  of  mav  well  take  to  heart. 
guardsmen  from  120.1)00  to  1,500,000.    This 

could  he  done,  he  thought,  if  each  militiaman  oarAuiiudt    '^^^    fighting   on    the    Mexican 

(lere  to  be  paid  one  dollar  for  ever;'  night  Tomardi      border  during  the  month  of  Sep- 

spent  in  miiitar}'  training  with  a  provision  *"'«>       tember  far  exceeded  in  violence 

that  he  would  receive  O'j  comiicnsation  un-  any  of  tiie  outbreaks  that  had  occurred  there 

less  Re  attended  at  least  forty  nights  a  year,  since  the  downfall  of  stable  government  in 

While  at  Boston  the    governors    saw    fleet  Mexico.        In     desperate     battles     between 

evolutions  and  tactical  maneuvers  by  ten  bat-  United  States  soldiers,  Texas   rangers,  anil 

tieships     and     fourteen     torpedo-destro3  ers.  Mexican  outlaws  there  were  fatalities  on  both 

Secretary  Daniels  made  a  plea  for  the  assist-  sides  before  General  Funston's  troops  sue- 

.-incc  of   the   interior   States   in   obtaining  a  ceeded    in   gaining  complete   control   uf  the 

-tronger  nai  \'.  situation.       Meanwhile,    it    became    known 
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I  III  apIMuc  trenches  the  Gtu 


business  of  niake-helicve  war  a*  if  Ihcj  had  •  frini  dny  !•  fours' 
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MEXICAN  BANDITS  CAPTURED  C»i  OUR  FRONHER  BY  UNITED  STATES  TROOPERS 

(Mexican  niids  ainngthf  Texan  Ijnrdei  wfic  unuBually  nuiner.ius  aiid  elTcclivc  iluririK  Scplember.  Oi>r 
ir..,.,«,  under  Ceiieral  Tunslon.  logcihcr  wiih  ihe  Texas  Kanncrs.  tngUKed  the  .Mexicans  in  several  sharp,  co.ii. 
iials  and  (inally  gained  tbe  npj.er  hand,  bul  not  wilboul  con  side  r;il>Le  los:.  of  life) 

early  in  the  month  that  General  Carranza        .     „  The  United  States  naval  forces 

had  rejected  the  proposals  made  hy  Secrctan-      Tttata  mitu    in  Haiti  have  continued  to  main- 
Lansing  and  the  representatives  of  South  and  " "        tain  order  and  give  support  to 

Central  American  powers  looking  to  pacifica-  the   administration   of   President   Dartigue- 
tion  between  the  warring  Mexican  factions,  nave.      In    the  meantime,    the  new   govern- 
llie  next  step  taken  by  the  United   States  ment  and    representatives  of   the  State   De- 
and   the  A,   B,  C.  conferees  was  to  decide  partment  at  Washington   have  concluded   a 
on  recognition  by  each  of  the  countries  repre-  treaty  which,  for  the  next  ten  years  at  least, 
rented  of  that  faction  in  ilexico  which  can  will    enable    the    little    republic    to    exercise 
most  clearly  show  its  capacity  to  protect  the  self-government  with  the  tecnptation  to  wage 
lives  and  property  of  the  Xlexicans  and  of 
the  foreigners  who  live  in  Mexico.     It  was 
iletermined  on  September  18  that  a  period  of 
three  weeks  would  be  granted  ti>  the  sci'eral 
tactions  in  which  to  make  this  demonstration 
and  at  the  end  of  tliat  time  recognition  of  a 
de   facto   government  will  be  made  by  the 
conference  countries  separately.     At  the  time 
when  this  decision  was  reached  by  the  con- 
ferees it  was  generally  believed  that  the  Car- 
ranza   faction    had   proven    itself   to  be   the 
stronger  In  Mexico,  the  Villa  forces  having 
been  worsted   near   Mexico  City;   and   the 
opinion   was  unofficially  e\pres.sed   that  all 
se^en  of  the  conferring  powers  would  ulti- 
mately recognize  his  government  as  supreme. 
Whether  or  not  this  should  prove  to  be  the 
outcome,  the  policy  adopted  commends  itself 
as  containing  certain  elements  of  practical 
ilatesmanship  in  which  the  past  course  of  our 

ovra   government   may  have  seemed   lacking  ^  i-,,,,,  j^taht  om  wuriii  ffdeii  vtion 

to  most  of  its  critics  and  to  many  experts.  Fj„n,  ,h,  y™.j  {Si.  Paul) 
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civil  strife  removed.  The  treaty  provides  cording  to  Mr.  Root,  has  been  as  filmy  i 
tor  American  supervision  not  only  of  Haitian  dream  at  Albany  as  in  Venezuela.  The  con- 
linances  but  also  of  a  constabulary  force  eluding  part  of  Mr.  Root's  memorable  ad- 
which  will  be  established.  It  is  to  be  hoped  dress  to  the  convention,  which  appears  on 
that  the  arrangement  will  be  ratified  by  the  page  465  of  this  Review,  embodies  the 
United  States  Senate.  Thus  Cuba,  Panama,  aspirations  of  those  delegates  who  from  first 
Santo  Domingo,  and  Haiti  will  have  our  in-  to  last  stood  for  one  definite  thing, — the  erec- 
Hnence  and  support  in  maintaining  orderly  tion  of  a  government  at  Albany  directly  re- 
progress.  There  is  a  treaty  also  pending  with  sponsible  to  the  people  of  the  whole  State. 
Nicaragua  which,  when  ratified  hy  the  Senate  Dr.  Cleveland's  e\position  of  the  Short  Ual- 
at  \Vashington,  will  increase  American  in-  hit  in  our  August  number  showed  in  detail 
f'lience  and  usefulness  there.  The  position  how  it  was  proposed  to  bring  this  abouC.  In 
of  these  small  republics  in  and  around  the  place  of  152  boards  and  commissions,  many 
Caribbean  is  in  many  ways  similar  to  that  of  which  overlap  one  another's  worL  and 
of  our  territories.  They  exercise  full  meas-  duplicate  governmental  machinery  to  the 
urc  of  self-government,  under  the  auspices  continual  wasting  of  the  taxpayer's  money. 
of  a  powerful  and  friendly  neighbor.  the  new  constitution  provides  for  seventeen 
departments  or  bureaus  among  which  the 
^^^  After  five  months'  work  the  con-  whole  work  of  the  State  government  is  appor- 
vork-i  ventinn  at  Albany  completed  the  tioned,  the  Governor,  Comptroller,  and  At- 
"  New  York  constitution  on  Sep-  tornev-General  being  made  responsible  for 
tembcr  4  for  submission  to  the  people  at  the  the  entire  organization  and  its  output 
coming  November  election.     The  important 

features  of  this  proposed   new  constitution  The  (lovernor's  budget  was  an- 

have  already  been  outlined  in  this  Review.  Ja         other  step  in  the  same  direction 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  document  is  quite  as  <^"''         and  with  these  two  fundamental 

"progressive"  as  the  most  progressive  leaders  changes    the    delegates  -brought    the    other 

in  New  York  politics  felt  early  in  the  sum-  features  of  their  work  into  alignment.    The 

tner    that    they    had    reason    to    expect.      It  convention  recognized  the  demand  of  bendi 

should  be  judged  not  so  much  b>-  the  pres-  and  bar  for  certain  changes  in  the  judicial) 

cnce  or  absence  of  specific  reforms  as  by  its  sjstem  and  these,  it  is  hoped,  will  do  away 

general  purpose  to  secure  for  the  people  of  with  manv  of  the  most  grievous  of  the  law's 

the  State  an  actual  and  efficient  State  gov-  delays    in'    the    Empire    State.     The    r.V- 

It, — a  thing  which  in  past  years,  ac-  present  problem  of  apportionment  of  repre- 
scntatiun  between  the  mctri>polis  and  the  rest 


kno«"ainong      "^l*P"«SE   I   DRAFT  VOU  TOM  VtXt  YEAK'S  C*H- 
H.  PAIGS,     SEtfATOK    WOT?" 

Tiota  ih«  H:.rid  (\>w  York)  From  Uw  Sm  (New  YorU 
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of  the  State  remains  in  statu 
quo,  but  the  Hon.  Seth 
Low's  efforts  as  chairman 
of  the  cities  committee  in 
the  convention  resulted  in 
the  grant  to  New  York 
City  and  to  all  the  other 
cities  of  the  State  of  a 
greatly  increased  measure 
of  local  self-government, 
and  virtual  denial  to  the 
legislature  of  the  privilege 
of  interference  in  purely 
local  concerns.  Thus  while 
equality  of  representation 
is  still  denied  to  the  metrop- 
olis, its  control  over  its  own 
affairs  is  at  the  same  time 
greatly  enlarged. 

The    electoral 
piiiiaii4iBi'ia    campaigns    this 

Only  five  States  out  of 
forty-eight  are  electing 
Governors.  These  are 
Massachusetts  (which  con- 
tinues to  elect  its  Governor 
each  year),  Maryland, 
Kentucky,  Mississippi  and 
New  Aiexico.  More  ex- 
citing and  interesting  than 
any  of  these  five  campaigns 
for  the  headships  of  States 
is   the    pending    contest    in 

Philadelphia,    for    the    office      HON.  ELIHU  BOOT.  PBESICffiNT  OF  TfC  NEW  YORK  CONSTITUTIONAL  OON- 

of    Mayor,    where    Mr.                    ./f^m™.  «™..,~u  ™.™r-r.7rs  m.  m™.,  , .«.  .,n.™, 
Blankenburg's  four  years  of     ,„war 
reform    administration    are     l^'l"^ 
drawing  to   a   close.      The     Kkvikw) 
most   important   ofEcial   in 

his  cabinet, — Hon.  George  D.  Porter,  Direc-  most  discreditable  deal  ever  perpetrated  by 

tor  of  Public  Safety, — is  a  candidate,  with  the  Gang,"  while  the  North  American  de- 

ihe    nipport    of    Mayor    Htankenburg    and  clared   that  "the  rival  contracting  interests 

the  noo-partisan   citizens'    committee   which  agreed    upon    a    nominee    who    they    believe 

brought  about  the  downfall  of  the  Repub-  would  parcel  out  the  taxpapers'  money  equit- 

lioio  oudline  and  the  election  of  Blanken-  ably  between  the  two  groups."    The  triumph 

buT^   in    1911.     Extraordinary   efforts   are  of  Senator  Penrose  and  the  State  organization 

beiiiK  made  by  Republican  leaders  to  return  last  year  has  made  the  Republican  leaders  in 

to  power.     To  avoid  factional  strife  within  Philadelphia  confident  and  even  reckless. 
the  party  they  practically  abolished  the  pri- 

marf,  persuading  Congressman  William  S.  ^^         A  situation  somewhat  similar  ex- 

V'are    and    other    candidates    to    withdraw  stnf  in      ists  in  Maryland,  where  a  Gov- 

tn   favor  of  Thomas   B.    Smith,   who   had  "oryiann     gf^or  jj  [„  |j(  elected  to  succeed 

recently  been  appointed  by  Governor  Brum-  Hon,  Phillips  L.  Goldsborough.     Here  also 

baugh    to    the    Public    Service    Commission,  the  usually  dominant  party, — in  this  instance 

and   formerly  was   Postmaster  of    Phlladcl-  Democratic, — is  out  of  power.    But  in  Mary- 

phia.     The  Public    Ledger  called   this  bar-  land  its  leaders  have  not  shown  the  astuteness 

mony  arrangement  "t'-e  final  diapter  in  the  of  their  neighbors  in   Philadelphia.     There 


WHICH  COMPLETED  FTS  WfflUC  LAST  N 
disclosed  by  his 
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government  in  New  York,  as  so  cloquentlr 

confessed    by    Mr.    Root,    is    partisaiuliip. 
States,  like  cities,  should  be  nin  upon  ihar 

The  annual  campaign  in  Mnsi- 
"If^Mcol"'  chusetts  has  a  tcndencj'  to  brinf 

before  the  voters  the  same  candi- 
dates, year  after  year.  Thus  Govenwr 
David  I,  Walsh  (Democrat)  is  seeking  i 
third  term,  and  his  principal  opponait  is 
:>gain  Congressman  Samuel  W.  McCall 
(Republican).  Ex-Governor  Fost,  who  iri 
three  times  elected  as  a  Democrat,  and  wbo 
ran  two  years  ago  as  an  independent,  en- 
deavored unsuccessfully  to  obtain  the  Rcpab- 
MiTu  GEOKGE  u.  poKTER  ''^^"  nomination  last  month  on  a  hi^i-tinff 

(Rc[nib1ican)  (Xon-rartisiiu}  ^ud    prohibition    platform.       The    TOBUlini 

kiv.M.  uANOiiJATEs  t^oK  M.woB  IN  piiiLAUELPiiLA  Candidates  for  Governor  are  new  ta  ibe 
\-oters.  The  choice  of  the  Progmaivcs  ■ 
h.is  long  been  bitter  strife  within  the  party,  Mr.  Nelson  B.  Clark,  of  Beverly,  while  Mr. 
Iiiit  it  reached  new  heL[;hts  in  the  recent  pri-  ^Villiam  Shaw,  for  many  years  mrnnV^ 
inary  ciimpaign.  United  States  Senator  Blair  with  the  National  Society  of  Chriltiin  En- 
Lee  sought  the  Democratic  nomination  for  deavor,  heads  the  Prohibition  ticket  Tfck 
Governor,  and  was  defeated  by  State  Comp-  naturally  Republican  commonwealth  of  M»- 
troller  Emerson  C,  Harrington.  Senator  sachusctts  has  had  five  successive  years  of 
Lee  was  supported  by  Major  Preston  and  Democratic  Governors;  but, — with  the  Pn- 
the  Baltimore  machine,  but  opposed  by  the  ^ressivc  party  dwindling, — the  RcpublicuK 
State  organisation  and  by  his  colleague,  Sen-  feel  that  their  chances  arc  excellent.  TIk 
ator  Smith.  Aspersions  made  in  the  primary  Democratic  plurality  last  year  was  less  thin 
may  prove  difficult  to  forget  before  the  elec-  twelve  thousand  votes, 
tion.    The  Republican  nominee  is  Chairman 

Or\'ington  E,  Weller  of  the  State  Highway  „„,^^f,^  Besides  Massachusetts  ui 
Commission.  Governor  Goldsborough  was  andoth,r  Maryland,  only  Kentucky,  Loui- 
not  an  active  candidate.  Perhaps  he,  or  the  *''""  siana,  and  New  Mexico  are  to 
party  leaders,  had  in  mind  the  fact  that  no  elect  State  officers  this  fall;  and  in  thM 
man  has  ever  twice  been  elected  Governor  States  the  Democrats  usually  have  a  aK 
by  the  people  of  Maryland.  majority.    In  Kentucky,  the  nominee  of  th'* 

party  is  ex-Representative  Augustus  O.  Son- 
,„„,  -^'''^  another  instance  of  thcin-  ley,  who  gained  nation-wide  rcputaii* 
HaiOni  satiable  desire  to  return  to  power  through  his  Congressional  probes  into  ll* 
ortaiittat  j_.  ivftnessed  in  San  Francisco, —  affairs  of  the  Steel  and  Tobacco  trusts.  Pn*" 
where  Lugene  A,  Schmitz  is  a  formidable  hibition,  rather  than  candidates,  w»$  iJi* 
candidate  tor  Mayor  regardless  of  the  fact  question  before  the  voters  in  the  primUT- 
that  his  third  term  in  that  office  was  brought  The  defeated  candidate  had  declared  fcf 
to  a  sudden  end  by  the  "graft"  exposures  of  State-wide  prohibition,  while  Mr.  StinW 
IW?.  He  freely  promises  a  return  to  "good  favors  the  county-unit  law.  In  Misstssip^ 
old  times."  It  is  expected,  however,  that  after  an  unusually  quiet  campaign,  Licuto- 
Mayor  James  Rolph,  Jr.  (Republican),  will  ant-Govemor  Theodore  G.  Bilbo  carried  At 
be  reelected.  The  officials  of  the  powerful  Democratic  primary,  receiving  more  votrt 
Union  L.ibor  party  have  declined  to  further  than  his  four  opponents.  With  merely  noini- 
the  ambitions  of  Mr.  Schmitz,  their  former  nal  opposition,  he  will  be  chosen  Governor 
leader,  and  have  indorsed  Mr.  Andrew  J.  for  a  four-year  term  in  No%'ember. 
Gallagher.     The   State   at   large   will  vote 

upon  Governor  Johnson's  plan  for  abolishing  j,^,^^,,^  Late  in  September  there  cmK 
partv    lines    in    all    but    national    elections.  tin  out    of   the   Arctic    regions,  h 

Kund.imen  tally,  this  is  the  most  important      *'^'""»'    „-ay  of  Nome,  Alaska,  the  Hi*  • 
question  that  an>'  American  State  will  face  report  from  the  explorer  Stefanason  that  iai 
this  year.     Back  of  all  the  failure  of  State  been   received  since  April,   1914.    it  wfl 
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be  recalled    that    Stefansson    had   headed    a  everybody  had    long  ago  given   up  the  cx- 

Canadiaii  expedition  northward  from  Alaska  plorer  as  lost.     The  receipt  of  this  striking 

m  search    of    new    Arctic    land.      It    was  news  of  his  discovery  forms  a  dramatic  and 

known  that  his  principal  ship,  the  Karluk,  unlooked-for  sequel   to  what  had   been   ac- 

had  been  lost  in  the  ice  and  that  only  twelve  tepted    as   a   chapter   of   disasters.     It    puts 

of  the  twenty-five   men  on   board   had   got  new  emphasis  on  the  importance  and  possi- 

back  to  civilization.     But  the  intrepid  young  bilities  of  further  research  within  the  Arctic 

leader,  with  two  of  his  companions,  contin-  circle  and  adds  another  to  the  long  list  of 

ucd  north    in   search   of   land.     Stefansson  American   triumphs   in   the   frozen    North. 
"id  long  believed  that  an  exploring  party  in 

'hat  region  (north  of  Prince  Patrick  Island)  The    Hon,    John    D.    Long,    of 

could  be  sustained  by  animal  food,  and  his  £»/«<«(       Massachusetts,     who     died     on 

'"Ptrience  after  parting  from  the  main  body  *""'"'"*      August  28  at  the  age  of  sevent)'- 

^the  expedition  fully  confirmed  his  belief,  seven,  had  been  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 

'he  three  men  and  their  dog  teams  "lived  Member  of  Congress,  and  Secretary  of  the 

"'^  iht  country,"  using  blubber  for  fuel  and  Navy  under  Presidents  McKinley  and  Roose- 

''Elif.    Stefansson's  energetic  and   resource-  velt.      It  was  he  who  selected   Sampson   to 

'"'methods  were  rewarded  by  the  discovery,  command  the  Atlantic  fleet  in  the  Spanish- 

"ijune  18,  of  land  at  77  degrees  and  43  American  War  and  who  ordered  Dewey  to 

"'inutts  north  latitude  and  115  degrees  and  attack  the  Spanish  fleet  in  Manila  Bay.    Sir 

"  minutes  west  longitude.     He  saw  about  William  Van  Home,  long  president  of  the 

"™  miles  of   coast   line   running  south   of  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  died  at  Montreal 

"■"^  from  the  landing-place,  but  mountains  on  September  11.     He,  too,  was  an  eminent 

*'■"«  seen  for  at  least  fifty  miles   farther  American,    a   native   of    Illinois,    who   had 

^*t-    And   from   a  point  twenty  miles  in-  worked  his  way  up  in  the  various  branches 

'^J  hills  were  seen  in  all  directions  from  of  railroad  service  until  he  had  reached  the 

™rth  to  east  at  a  distance  estimated  at  over  place  of  greatest  power  and  responsibility  in 

"'■y  miles.    With  the  exception  of  a  few  the  transportation   system   of   Canada.     In 

'^Wrts  on  Arctic  conditions  who  knew  Stef-  later  years  he  built  up  the  principal  railroad 

'"^'On's  peculiar  fitness  for  his  task,  almost  system  of  Cuba. 


SOME  PICTORIAL  ASPECTS 
OF  THE  WAR 


VVaMEN  OF  CALICIA.  AUSTRIA.  TAKING  THE  PLACES  OF  MEN  IN  THE  FIELDS 


SOMf.   FICTOkUL  JSPF.CTS  OF   THE   WAR 


AUSTRIAN  SUBJECrS  IM  GALICEA  RETURNING  TO  THEIR  VILLAGES  AFTER  THE  RUSSIAN   BET  BEAT 


RUSSIAN  refix;ees  whose  villages  have  been  laid  waste  bv  their  owm  retreating  armies 


RUSSIAN  SUBJEJCn  SEEKING  REFUGE  BEHIND  THE  AUSTRIAN  LINES 
<Tliii  {llDiiratiea  and  the  one  immedUtcly  ahovr  drpici  ilic  siiiution  uf  .uunili-'  (lii)ii.<;uiils 
a,.«ly  IrwUh— «■  wir-ridden  Poland.    The  enlirc  ah.rn,-.'  nf  al.i.-lmrfi"!  ■"■"  :ini.:iiH  ili'-  ■■f" 
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Pbotoinph  br  Uw  Angrieu  Pna  AmdcIuIcb,  K«w  Tnk 

A  FRENCH  CZNERAL'S  <{UUnBiS  IN  TTE  ARGONNE  REGION 
(The   fighling-line  in  France  and  Belgium  ha*  remained    practically    itaiionarj    for    ■ 


GERMAN  OFFICERS'  QUARTERS  ON  A  WAR  TRAIN  IN  CAUCU 
dsr. — and  the  chiefa  of  tl 


(The  fighting-line  on  the  Rutsian  itatu  ha>^  moved  eaitward,  during  reccn 


SOME  PICTORIAL  ASPECTS  OF  THt.   f/Afi 


THROWING    EOMBS    nV    HAND 
THE  TRENCHES  OF  THE  OPPOSING  ARMIES  ARE  SO  CLOSE  TOGETHER  THAT  THE  ISE  OF 
THROWN  BOMBS  HAS  BECOME  EXTENSIVE 


lielmet.      Protecled    from    direct   gunfire  by   1 

The    ui-e    of    pcriscopei,    adapted    from    the        trench    breast  works,    he    ia    now   also    protected    fro 
rine,    it    now    general    ihroughout    the    armies)        shrapnel  shells  which  burst  above  him) 

EW  DEVICES  FOR  DESTRUCTION  AND  PROTECTION.  USED  IN  THE  TRENCHES 


RECORD    OF    EVENTS    IN    THE    WAR 

(From  August  21   to  September  20,  1915) 

The   I.nst   Part   of  August  change  drops  to  $4.5554   on  the  pound,  30  poini« 

below  par. 

August  21.— Italy  declares  herself  in  a  state  of  (Jcrman   assaults,   it   is  declared,    result   in  the 

war  with  Turkey;  the  reasons  given  are  Turkish  recoverv    of    ground    lost    to    the    French    in   the 

support  of  a  revolt  in    Tripoli  and  prevention  of  Vosges  region  on  August  22. 

the  departure  of  Italian  residents  in  Syria.  Alphonse  Pegoud,  the  famous   French   aviator. 

The  British   Ciovernment  declares  cotton   abso-  i^  killed  in  an  air  duel  with  a  Cierman  aviator, 
lute  contraband. 

A    British    submarine    sinks    a    CJennan    dread- 

nought  (believed  to  be  the  battle  cruiser  Moltke)  I  he  rirst  JVeck   of  September 

in  the  Baltic.  September   1.— The  diplomatic  coniroveriv  be- 

August  22.— In  the  Vosges   region,  the  French  iween  the  United  States  and  Germany  appro'acbfi 

capture  three   important  peaks  after  a  month  of  a  satisfactory  conclusion  through  the  declaration 

continued  assaults.  of  the   (lerman  Ambassador  at  WashinKton  tbit 

August   23.— An   official   Russian   statement  de-  hereafter    liners    will    not    be    sunk    by    Cierman 

Clares  that   two   German  cruisers   and   eight  tor-  submarines  without   warning, 

pedo  boats  were  destroved  in  an  attempt  to  force  'I'^^e  Russian   fortress  of   Luzk.  near  the  Gali- 

an  entrance  into  the  (Julf  of  Riga   lasting   from  cian  border,  is  captured  by  Austro-German  troop*. 

August   16  to  20;    (German   losses   are  denied   bv  An  official  (German  estimate  places  the  Rustiao 

CJermany,  with  a  statement  that  two  Russian  gun-  casualties,    since    May    2,    at    300,000    killed   and 

boats  were  lost.  wounded,   and    1,100,000  captured. 

The  Russian  fortress  of  Ossowiec,  northeast  of  September    2. — The    Russian    War    Office   ■■• 

Warsaw,  is  captured  by  Ciermans.  nounces  the  evacuation  of  the  fortress  of  Grodno 

The  (Jerman  naval  and  military  station  at  Zee-  (the  last  of  the  fortified  points  in  Russian  Poland, 

brugge,  on  the  Belgian  coast,  is  bombarded  by  a  on    the   second    line   of   defense)  ;    thus   within  i 

British  fleet  of  forty  cruisers  and  destroyers.  month  since  the  occupation  of  Warsaw,  Gennin 

Premier  Okunia  is  quoted  as  saying  that  Japan  and   Austrian  troops  have  captured   twelve  Ruf 

has  decided  to  give  greater  assistance  to  Russia  in  jtian   fortresses. 

the  prosecution  of  the  war,  in  the  manufacture  of  The   British  Admiralty   reports  the  tnrpedoioic 

war  supplies.  of   four  Turkish   transports,   in   the    Pardanrlln 

August   24.— The   tension   in   the   United   States  region,  by  British  submarines. 

over  the  sinking  of  the //ra^/V,  with  loss  of  Ameri-  September    3. — General    Alexiev    is    appointed 

can  lives,  is  relieved  by  a  statement  from  the  Ger-  Chief  of  the  Russian  General  Staff,  and  General 

man  Ambassador,  asking  that  the  taking  of  a  def-  Ruzsky  is  made  commander  of  the  armies  in  ikr 

inite  stand  be  postponed  until  the  German  version  North. 

of  the  incident  is  received.  c^«.^«,u^-  a      tu-   r*-««^:-^    i:^^ ri^-k^W 

A    «  •»•  u     .  .          *    J     1        J   *     u         .u     •*  September  4. — ^The  Canadian   liner  iieiffn^ 

A  British   statement,  declared   to  be   authorita-   , '.    r »- ..««i     :.    -•«.-.l    u.     -    -.L.  ar 

,           ,             t         r  /^                 ij*        •      I-  I'ound    tor    Montreal,    is    struck    hv    a    inine  " 

tive,  places  the  number  of  German  soldiers  in  the  .  .^„i ,  ^a  »u-  .^...uJ.^  ^-.«-.  .f  t.ii.^j.  •«.«•«■- 

c  ij     .  1  u/»A  i»AA  •     .u    \i»    .       J  1  «/wi  AAi»  •     .u  torpedo  off  the  southern  coast  of  Ireland    tw««T- 

field  at  1,X00,()00  in  the  West  and  1,400,000  in  the    r  .'       r  ,.^   ««..«„„...   «„j  «.^.. i  '. 

,,         ,     '     .'          .  .     ,  ,-,,,, .„,v    A     .  •       V      />  '"ur  of  the  passengers  and  crew   are  lost, 

hast    (together   with    1,120,(MM)   Austrians)  ;    Ger-  i           p«                         ^       ^ 

man    casualties    are    estimated    to    have    totaled  September   6. — Fort>'   French   airships  hoinbaw 

300,000  killed,  540,000  missing  and  disabled,  and  Saarbrucken,   in    Rhenish   Prussia,    as   a   reprin' 

810,000  wounded.  for    the    bombardment   of   Luneville   by    Gem** 

August   25.-Brest-Litovsk,   the   most   important  aviators  on  September  1. 

fortress  on  Russia's  second  line  of  defense,  is  oc-  September  7. — The  German  Govemmeni  pr** 

cupied  by  Cierman  troops;  the  Russians  also  with-  to    the    American    Ambassador    a    metnoraod^ 

draw  from  Bialystok;  the  great  Cierman  offensive  relating  to  the  sinking  of  the  .Arabic  on  Avf^ 

movement  in  Poland  has  thus  advanced  more  than  19;  it  is  declared  that  the  submarine  oonunand^ 

100  miles  in  the  three  weeks  since  Warsaw  fell,  had  believed  the  steamer  was  about  to  ran  hii 

August    26.— A   British    naval    aviator,    Arthur  Y*'i^*'   and   laufiched   a  torpedo   >n   sclf-delrt«: 

W.  Bigsworth,   is  officiallv  declared  to  have  de-  the  loss  of  American  lives  is  regretted,  but  oblip- 

stroved   a    Cierman   submarine   with   bombs,   near  »»«"  ^«  grant   indemnity  is  denied. 

Ostend.  Czar    Nicholas   places   himself   in    actiTC  co0j 

An  official    French   report  chronicles  manv   re-  "J^"^  ^f.  ^*»«,  RuM»an  armies,  transferring  GrijJ 

cent   raids  by  Allied   aviators,   in   two  of  which  J?"»^^   Nicholas  to  command  of  the  army  u  m 

more  than  sixtv  aeroplanes  participated.  ^"f^*"';                 .  ■    .     «                               r      a. 

'..,..-                       ,  1  he    German    Admiram*    announces   thai  ■* 

August  28.— A  raid  of  six  German  aeroplanes  submarine  U  27  has  not  been  heard  fron  fcf  ■ 

upon   Paris   is  checked   by   French    aviators,   and  ^^^^^^^   g^j   j,   probablv   lost. 

one   of   the   German   machines   is  destroyed   at   a  j^  j,  ,,^3^^^  3^  Londoi  that  the  Brituh  G»«»«- 

height  of  11.000  feet.  ^^^^   h^,   ^^y^^^   ^^^^  ^^^   ^rwMXit  OMMial  n$ 

August    31. — Foreign    exchange    rates    in    New  factories  transformed  into  plants  lor  dbc  Bi^ 

York   Cit>'   fall   to  new   low   levels;    London   ex-  facture  of  munitiont. 
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he  Second  tVeek  of  September 
ibcr   8. — German  Zeppelin   airahipa    (for 
time,  it  is  declared)   drop  bombs  in  (he 
London,  more  ihaa  thirty  persons  being 

Conservative  majority  in  the  Russian 
I  displaced,  after  a  reorganization  of 
if  a  coalition  of  Liberal  and  Progressive 

Argonne  region,   German   forces  under 
ID  Prince  launch  a  violent  attack  agaiiisi 
ch,   and  gain  considerable  ground, 
iber  9.— The-  United  States  asks  Austria- 

(o  recall  its  Ambassador,  Dr.  Dumba, 
of  his  connection  with  a  movement  to 
American  industries  engaged  in  (he  manu- 
)f  munitions  for  the  Allies,  and  because 
nployment  of  an  American  citizen,  under 
ican  passport,  to  carry  official  dispatches, 
tuisian  War  Office  reports  that,  since 
:r  3,  successes  on  the  River  Sereth  in 
lave  resulted  in  the  capture  of  more  than 
ustro- Germans  and  many  guns. 
iber  10. — An  Anglo-French  commission 
in  New  York  to  arrange  a  system  of 
or  the  payment  of  war  munitions  and 
s  sold  by  Americans  to  the  Alliel. 
ihcr  13. — In  announcing  the  sixth  raid  of 
airships  on  the  east  coast  of  England, 
ted  that  Rear  Admiral  Sir  Percy  Scott, 
ority  on  gunnery,  has  been  placed  in 
I  of  the  defenses  of  London  against 
macks. 

iber  14.— Official  announcement  of  Brit- 
alties  up  to  August  21  showa  totals  of 
illed,  251,059  nounded,  and  54,9£7  miss- 

luMian  War  Office  declares  that  40,000 
ierman  prisoners  were  taken  between 
10  and  September  12. 
erman  Foreign  Office  endorses  the  pledge 
cated  by  Ambassador  Bernstorff,  that 
r  ships  will  not  be  sunk  by  German 
lei  without  warning,  and  declares  it  is 
ly   certain   that   ihe   fitsptrian   was   not 

•he  Third  Week  of  September 

iber  IS. — The  British  House  of  commons' 
icw  war  credit  of  $1,250,000,000,  bringing 

up  to  $6,310,000,000. 
tr  Asquith  informs  ihe  House  that  nearly    i 

men  have  enli9(ed  in  (he  Bridsh  army, 
r  Secretary  Kitchener  tells  (he  Lords  that 
inents  of  210,000  men  have  ac(ually  been 
be  front  [making  a  total  of  about  650,- 
abling  the  British  to  take  over  from  the 
evcnteen  miles  of  additional  fron(. 
declared    at   Athens   that   Bulgaria    and 

have  signed  an  agreement  ceding  to 
I  territory  up  to  the  Maritza  Kiver, 
{  the  railway  line  of  Dedeagatch. 
ibcr  16. — The  Allied  powers  (according 
nch  report)  request  Bulgaria  to  declare 
'  her  position. 

eiD  meat  products  to  the  value  of  $15,- 
■re  confiscated  by  a  British  prize  court; 
M*  were  seized  in  November,  1914,  on 
nd  that  although  consigned  to  a  Danish 
r  were  intended  for  ultimate  consumption 
Oermu>  army  and  navy. 


THE  RUSSIAN  GEtAND  DUKE  NICHOLAS 
(Lait  month  Ctar  Nicbolai  placed  hinuelf  in  vctii* 
command  of  (be  Russian  armies,  traniferrina  the  Grand 
Duke  la  the  Caucasus,  to  lighi  the  Turks.  AIT  aulhoritiei 
Dgrce  that  the  Grand  Duke  is  a  brilliant  itratenst.  H* 
cnnducied  a  masterlv  offiniivi  campaisn  against  the 
Auatriana  early   in  tlie  war,  and   mnre   rceintly,   wbeu 

withdrew    hit  Brmiei   be^re   Ihe   Auitro-Germani) 

The  German  invasion  of  Poland  reaches  Pinsk, 
having  moved  eastward  100  milei  fiom  Brett- 
Litovsk  in  twenty -two  day*. 

The  Russian  Duma  is  prorogued  by  the  Citr, 
for  two  months,  it  being  declared  that  it*  work 
is  finished. 

British  casualties  at  the  Dardaneltei  up  to 
Au^^usl  21  are  made  public;  17,608  men  were 
killed;  61,628  wounded,  and  8194  are  missing. 

The  British  Admiralty  announces  that  as  the 
submarine  £  7  haa  not  returned  it  must  he  ai- 
turned  that  the  Turkish  report  of  its  destruction 
oS  the  Dardanelles  it  correcL 
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I'he  French  Miniitcr  of  Finatwe  atki  for  an 
appropriation  of  $1,240,000,000  for  war  expeDK* 
fnr  the  laii  quarter  of  the  year;  from  figUTM 
which  he  quotes  it  ii  eitimated  that  the  war  it 
costing  the  four  great  belligerenu  $56,000,000  a 

Scpiembcr  Ig.—The  German  Army  Headquar- 
trra  announce!  the  capture  of  Vilna,  a  itronftlT 
fortified  railroad  center  for  Mveral  weeki  one 
of   the    principal    objectivei   of   the    German   ef- 

Scptember  19.— The  British  and  French  finan- 
cial commissioner!,  it  is  learned,  have  praclicall* 
completed  arrangements  with  a  nation-wide  tvn- 
dicaic  of  American  bankers  for  a  loan  of  from 
half  to  three-quarters  of  a  billion   dollara 

The  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgiuni  an- 
nounces, at  London,  that  it  collected  and  dis- 
bursed $50,000,000  during  eight  months,  more 
than  half  of  wbicb  came  from  Belgiani  residinf 
abroad;  the  number  of  destitute  persons  ii  placed 
at   more   than   3,000,000. 

Srptembcr  20. — The  Bulfcarian  army  is  ordered 
mobilized,  "in   the  interest  of  armed   neutralilr' 

A    German    oHicial    communication    announces 

that  German  artillery  has  heen  operating  aRsinM 

the    Serbians,    across    the    Danube    southeast  of 

Belgrade. 

IiEi'aktmb.st  ^  report  of  fighting  on  the  Gallipoli  Peninnli, 

il..j  i.«  '^^^.-h   ih.  .  at,    ^-T.-.-^    hy  General  Sir  Ian  Hamilton,  describe*  the  dif- 

itntea  last  mi^nih,  the  umei:  baving    c      i  -  j,  fi_n--i_  j 

'  •■-   • -    — -     ncuitiet    and    losses    of    tbe    British    troops   loa 

praises   the   valor   of  their   Turkish   ■dvcrHrieS' 

September  19.— The  Greek  steamer  Atkhti' 
destroyed  by  fire  at  sea,  her  pasaengera  and  Of 
being  rescued  by  other  Tcsscit. 


„  l"OLK, 


RECORD  OF  OTHER  EVENTS 

(From    August   31   l»  Stpltmbtr   30,   191$) 

AMERICAN  POUnCS  AND  GOVERNMENT  adopt  State-wide  prohibition  by  a  large  maiMJT) 

August    2;,— The    Commission    on    Industrial  *•«  ''"™"  ,8°  j"'"  .<*"?  ""J"'"'!'  l-  ■■■ 

Relations   ends   its   labors;   the   members   fail   to  '?    '•"    Maryland    primariei,   Emerton   C    Hir 

agree  and  render  three  separate  reports.  ""K"""  (Dem.)   and  Orvmgton  E.  Weller  («*' 

„                ,-    ,   ,    ^                 .  are  nominated  for  Governor. 

.August  24. —  1  he  hastman  Kodak  Company  11 

declared  to  be  ati  illegal  combination  in  restraint  cnocinv  nni  fpi^^c  tun  #*AtrekhnAcur 

of  trade,   in   the   Iniled  Stale,  District  Court  at  FOREIGN  POLITICS  AND  GOVEKNMENT 

Ituflalo,  and  is  ordered  dissolved.  September  4. — With  the  capture  of  SaltUIstr 

.August     26  — Ihe     New     York     Constitutional  General   Obregon,  Carrania  is  reported  to  «•• 

Ccnveniion  reveries  itself  and  rejects  an  amend-  '">'    ■'!    central    Mexico,   from   Meaieo   Cltr  ■ 

ment  requiring  ability  to  read  and  write  English  Torteon. 

as  a  qualilicaiion  for  voting.  September   7. — It   b   declared    at    Peking  tbi 

August  23.— The  President   appoints  Frank  L.  ihe   project  of  reestablishing  a  monarchial  f»J 

Polk,   of   New    York    City,   to   be    Counsellor   of  of  government  has  been  abandoned,  but  ibatn' 

tht   Slate   IVpanmcni,   and    Oito   I'raeger  10   be  Presidencj' may  be  made  ■  permanent  and  bert* 

Second    Assistant    I'ostmasier-Gencril.  tary  office. 

.Xugust     30— The     Nciv     York     Constitutional  September  11. — The  Carranza  force*  in  Med* 

Convention  agrees  upon  a  short-ballot  proposal,—  compel  (he  Villa  troop*  to  withdraw  fmn  T*- 

four   elective   State   oHicers   only.— after    a    long  reon,    an     important    Gommcrdal     and    milMT 

debate  chBrac(eri7ed  by  an   arraignment  of  "in-  center. 
visible    government."    bv   Etibu    Root    (see    page 

465).    ^                              <  <     p  <«  nmuuiioiuL  uuiknb 

September    10.— The    proposed   constitution    for  August     30. — Paacual     OroaMO,     a     praWi^ 

New   York  Stale   is  adopted  by   the  members  of  Mexican    militaiy    leader,   b   killed   wfcile  f^^ 

the  Constitutional  Convention,  by  vote  of  IIS  to  ticipaiing  in  a  i         " 

33,  and  the  convention  adjourns.  border  in  Texa^ 

September   14. — The   voters  of   South  Carolina  September  1-2. — Mi 
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continue    to    harass    communities    in    Texas    and  August    SO.^Paul    Armstrong,    playwright,   46. 

Arizona,  near  the  border.  August  Sl.^Charles  T.  Wills,  a  prominent  New 

September    4.— Rear    Admiral    Caperton    pro-  York  builder,  64.  .   .    .  Albert  Henry  Walker,  of 

claims  martial   law  in  Haitian  territory  occupied  New  York,  an  authority  on  patent  law,  70.  .    .    . 

by   United   States  forces,   declaring  that  the  new  Jacob  G.  Metcalfe,  former  president  of  the  Mexi- 

government    is    unable    to   control    conditions    al-  can    International    Railway,    66.    .     .     .    Antonio 

though   endeavoring  to  do  so.  Flores,   ex-president  of  Ecuador. 

September   9.— The   United   States   informs  the  September    1.— Marquis  Kaoru   Inouye,   one   of 

Austro-Hungarian  Government  that  Ambassador  the   Elder   Statesmen  of  Japan,   80.    .    .    .    Felix 

Constantm  Theodor  Dumba  is  no  longer  accept-  Michael  Julius  Poppenberg,  the  German  essayist 

able  to  the  United  States,  because  of  his  attempt  ^nd  historian    46. 

to    instigate    strikes    in    American   manufacturing  «                   '.      U      .•     i    ,>i    ..       ,> 

plants  engaged  in  the  production  of  war  supplies  September   4.— Cardinal    Cladius   Francis   Vas- 

for  the  Allies.  ^^^Y^,  Primate   of  Hungary,   83.    .    .    .    Courtland 

c     4.      u       in      r>           1   o                      u  Gushing  Matson,  ex-Representative  from  Indiana, 

September  lO.-General  Carranza    whose  sup-  75         »    Major  Holmes  Conrad,  formerly  Solid- 
porters  have   recently  gamed   .mportant  military  ,„^  General  of  the  United  States,  7S. 
Victories   in   Mexico,    rejects   the   peace   proposals  ' 
of  the  United   States  and  the  Central   and   South  September     5.— Col.     Charles     H.     Boynton,     a 
American   diplomats.  widely   known   Washington   newspaper   man,   79. 

September    16. — A    treaty   between    the    United  September    6. — Edward    Bruce    Moore,    former 

States  and  Haiti  is  signed  at  Port  au  Prince;  it  is  Commissioner   of  Patents,    63.    .    .     .    Mrs.   Josie 

understood   to  provide   for  American  supervision  Greve  Oppenheim,  a  pioneer  in  the  woman's  club 

of   Haitian  finances  and  constabulary.  movement  in  the  Northwest. 

September     18. — The    American    Secretary    of  September  7. — Dr.   Gross  Alexander,  editor  of 

State  again  meets  with  the  diplomatic  represen-  the  Methodist  Reviev},  63.  .    .    .  Michael  Jenkins, 

tatives     of     Brazil,     Argentina,     Chile,     Bolivia,  of    Baltimore,    a    prominent    lay   member    of   the 

Uruguay,  and  Guatemala,  regarding  the  situation  Catholic  Church,  72. 

in   Mexico,   and  the  conference   agrees  to   recog-  September  9.— George  Hazeltine,  a  noted  patent 

nizc  the  faction  which  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  lawyer   of   New   York,   86.    .    .    .    Gen.   Franklin 

has  best  demonstrated  ability  to  maintain  order.  Fisher,  chief  signal   officer  of  the   United  States 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH  Army  during  the  Civil  War,  81. 

August    29.— A   second    shipment   of   gold    and  „  September    10.— Senator    Eugene    Boucher    dc 

securities   from   London    (valued    at  $45,000,000)  Boucherville,  former  Premier  of  Quebec,  93.  ,   .   . 

arrives   in    New   York   City,   to   improve   British  John  Howard  Van  Amringe,  for  more  than  twenty 

credit  and   restore  normal   exchange.    .    .    .   The  years  dean  of  Columbia  University,  80.  .    .    .  Sir 

United  States  submarine  F 4  \%  refloated  in  Hono-  C'aude   MacDonald,   British   Minister   at  Peking 

lulu    harbor,    more    than    five    months    after   the  during  the  Boxer  uprising,  63. 

accident  which  caused  it  to  sink.  September  11. — William  Sprague,  Governor  of 

September  4.— It  is  declared  that  an  American  ?,^?^«  Island  during  the  Civil  War  and  former 

chemist    has    discovered    a    process    for    making  United  States  Senator,  84.       .   .  Sir  William  Cor- 

dyes  from  coal  tar,  which  will  not  only  relieve  nelius  Van   Home,   the  American    railroad   man 

the  present    shortage    of    German    products,    but  ^"^    developed    the    Canadian    Pacific   Railroad 

will  built    up    a    permanent    American    dyestuff  system,  72.  .    .   .  Dr.  Karl  E.  Guthe,  dean  of  the 

industry.  ...  The  national  amateur  golf  cham-  University  of  Michigan,  49. 

pionship  is  won  by  Robert  A.  Gardner,  of  Chi-  September    12. — Brig.   Gen.    George   Alexander 

cago,  in  the  matches  at  Detroit.  Forsyth,  U.  S.  A.  retired,  the  noted  Indian  fighter, 

September  7.— The  national  lawn  tennis  cham-  78.  .    .    .  Martin  Luther  D'Ooge,  for  many  years 

pionship  is  won  by  William  M.  Johnston,  of  San  professor  of  Greek  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 

Francisco,  in  play  at  Forest  Hills,  N.  Y.  76.  .   .   .  Lyman  U.  Humphrey,  twice  Governor  of 

September   8. — A   third   shipment  of  gold   and  «       *   . 

»«curities    arrives    in    New    York    from    London,  September    13.— Prof.   John   Phelps   Taylor,    of 

valued  at  nearly  $30,000,000;  the  value  of  gold  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  a  noted  preacher 

^•^c  three  shipments  is  more  than  $58,000,000.  »"<*  biblical   scholar,  74.    .    .    .    Gen.  Andrew  L. 

September    l7.-Word    is    received    at    Nome,  ?'u""f  ^.T^jK^rrH^^'  ^^^                     *  a'   ^'' 

Alaska,    from     the     Canadian     Arctic     explored  J?**"   Evans  Sheppard,   an   authority  on   diseases 

yilhjalmur  Stefansson,  who  had  not  been  heard  ££  ^^^  ^^^'  ^^' 

"oni  for  eighteen  months;  he  reports  he  has  dis-  September  14.— Sereno  S.  Pratt,  secretary  of  the 

^vcred  land  northwest  of  Prince  Patrick  Island.  New    York    Chamber    of    Commerce    and    noted 

financial  expert,  57.  .   .    .  Gen.  Edward  Hastings 

OBITUARY  Ripley,  a  prominent  Civil  War  veteran,  76. 

August  17.— General  John   C.  Black,  formerly  September  15.— Prof.  Alexander  Van  Milligen, 

J;Onimissioner  of  Pensions  and  ex-president  of  the  a  noted   English  historian,  75.    .    .    .    Henderson 

^'vil  Service   Commission,  76.  Middleton  Somerville,  president  of  the  Board  of 

August    21. — Rear- Admiral    Alexander     Hugh  United  States  General  Appraisers,  79. 

^cCormick,  U.  S.  N.  retired,  74.  September   16.— Cardinal   Benedetto  Lorenzelli, 

August  22.— Charles  A.  Fosdick   ("Harry  Cas-  62, 

tleiDon"),  author  of  stories  for  boys,  73.  September    18.— Rt.    Rev.    Thomas    J.    Conaty, 

August  28. — John  D.  Long,  Secretary  of  State  Bishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  78.   .    .    . 

^der  Presidents   McKtnley   and   Roosevelt,   and  Marquis    F.    Dickinson,    a    distinguished    Massa- 

**"Govemor  of  Massachusetts,   76.  chusetts  lawyer,  75. 
Oct— t 


the  field  and  lu  ipleBdU  ■« 
_.   „ ,         --.  , _..     -..-    J    Prince.    Ficld-Harah^   »■ 

Jlindciiliurg  and  vun  MackensL-n,  AdiiiitaL  von  Tirpiti,  ('»uiii  /ippelin,  Forcini  MiniMei  tod  J*|o«,  Chaacellw 
»un  Ik'Himann-IIollweg,  and  .oniL-  uf   Ihe  Iradtrs  of  Ci-rman   finance  and  induitry.) 
Fnini  J.Hjfiiir  /Jl.illcr  O(Ilrrlin) 

EUROPEAN  WAR  CARTOONS- 
CHIEFLY  GERMAN 

IN  November,  I9I4,  this  Review  repro-  the  beginning  of  the  war,  three  months  be- 
duced  a  large  number  of  German  and  fore.  These  drawings  represented  veiT 
Austrian  cartoons  that  had  appeared  since  graphically  the  martial  spirit  that  wis  abrod 
in  Germany  at  that  time.  As  this  Revii* 
then  |>ointed  out,  it  was  not  the  General  Stsff 
and  the  military  leaders  alone  who  enterri 
upon  the  war  with  self-confidence  and  t^ 
surance ;  but  the  leaders  of  thought  and  of 
opinion  in  the  country  all  Mcaied  te  berf 
one  accord.  This  unanimity  MM 
prised  the  outside  world,  and  it  ■ 
that  its  vigorous  expression  duo  _ 
dium  of  boldly  conceived  cutoom,  h 
on  the  gross,  was  a  shock  to  maiqr  hbMR 
souls  in  the  nations  that  Germany  kii  "* 
out  to  fight 

The  German  and  Austrian  a 
their  work  at  the  present  time,  tt 
fighting,  betray  no  sagging  of  spif 
drawings  reflect  the  optimism  tn 
ance  of  a  people  whose  padiway 
led  from  one  victory  to  another. 
much  resentment  towards  otber 
these  cartoons  express  »  (Datai 
military  achievcrocnt& 

Above  all  the      r      anoaoii 

THt    (iEKM.W    HEKflLE^  ^^^    ^"    ^^    "^    "''*  •    ^l** 

From  tKitvc  ^/uirf r  c  (.it«iiD)  JohnBulL     Hc        3  ddi| 
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F.om  Liilligc  Blullcr  ©  (Beilin)  lOuiS    XIV. ;    l'etAT    c'esT    MOl  1 

JOHK  LfH.:     ■■Inlerrulionar  bw— Ll  is  II" 

land's  financial  discomfiture  and  is  reconciled  I'mm  Kiaddi:'adaisch®(aa]iu) 

10  the  thought  that  even  the  Vampire  Dollar,       t-     i     ji        ■     i  i-  . 

as    he    characterizes    the    American    money  ■  England  s  attitude  on  many  matters  of  in- 

po«-er,  may  perform  some  useful  service  if  It  «^"at,onaI  law  has  long  been  regarded  by 

can  get  the  better  of  perfidious  Albion.  Germany  as  arrogant— just  as  the  Alhes  now 

It  was  remarked  a  year  ago  that  the  Ger-  ^haractenze  Germany  s  own  pos.tLon      The 

man  cartoon  papers  were  especially  savage  in  '^""°"    '^'""''     ^"'"'    Kladderadatsck.    ex- 


their  references  to  England  and  the  i 
thing  is  true  to-day.  Not  only  do  they  gloat 
over  John  Bull's  money  difficulties,  but  they 
hint  at  the  keen  enjoyment  that  would  be 
experienced  if  Great  Britain  should  suddenly 
be  relieved  of  an  outpost  like  Gibraltar. 


E  DolUr  ia  sucking,  Mr.  Slcrlini 
n  Liutigt  BlStUr  £1  (Berlin) 
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THE  DISCORD  IN  THE  EXCHANGE  OF  GERMAN-AMERICAN  NOTES 

In  lliG  tvlt'Kri>lilii>^  iliicl' bctwi'tn  Mklicl  ^.iiil  I'lidc  Kam  ho  Tiii.iiy  <li>turl>mg  luunils  luve  ncently  intrrrcntd  tlul 

From  ^>.-r  H'oArr  Jacob  (Sluttgan; 

presses  this  idea  througli  an  iidaptation  of  the  to  Germany  on  the  question  of  submarine 
French  King's  epigram, — "I  am  the  state!"  warfare  are  attributed  by  at  least  two  of  tht 
1'he  German  cartoonists  adopt  the  view  Berlin  cartoon  papers  to  John  Bull  »  the 
that  P^ngland  has  tried  to  coerce  America  and  "dictator".  The  cartoon  on  this  page  fnxn 
has  even  instigated  American  polic>-.  Em-  Lustlge  Blatter  is  virtually  duplicated  in 
phatic  parat^raphs  in  President  Wilson's  notes  sentiment  by  the  cartoon  from  Kleddtrai- 
alsch  reproduced  on  page  394  of  this  imk- 


rill  at  "ncc  KKd  irie  a  nnlcl"  THK  "mCUitll^ 

a  ^taddiradaisih  ®  (Ucrlin)  From  Ltutif*  BU 


^jC  i 


EUROPEAN    WAR    CARTOONS.— CHIEFLY   GERMAN 


The  details  of  the  matters  at  issue  between  Mexico,  meanwhile,  is  taking  an  unfair  ad- 

the  United  States  and  Germany  are  seldom  vantage  of  the  situation, 
depicted  in  cartoons.    The  general  subject  of       Trying  to   fly  the  "humanity"  kite  with 

submarine  attacks  on  merchant  vessels  has  bombs  for  a  tail  is  the  German  idea  of  Amer- 

been    avoided   for  the  most  part.      On   this  ica's  participation  in  the  munitions  trade,  as 

page  (lower  left)  there  is  a  whimsical  refer-  Kladderadalsch  puts  it  in  the  cartoon  below, 
ence  to  American  sensitiveness  on  the  subject.       In  far-off  Vienna  Colonel  Roosevelt  is  f^- 

President  Wilson's  difficulty  in  keeping  iired  as  an  agitator  inciting  his  countrymen 
balance  while  conducting  negotiations  with  to  war.  To  the  Austrians  he  is  still  "Rough- 
England  and  Germany  is  portrayed  above,  rider  Roosevelt". 


L 


-A  Bac  Uta,  or  dear  WUn 
1 1«  Ufk  -wSk  bonb*  for  ■  n 

n««  KladdtradalKh  OCBerlin) 


THE    AMERICAN   REVIEfV   OF   REVIEWS 


The    continued    retreat    of    the    Russian  las,  with  the  assumption  of  active  commaixl 

nrmies  has  been  followed  by  rumors  of  gra\'e  by  the  Czar  himself,  was  at  first  believnl  tt 

disturbances  in  the  Czar's  empire.    The  prac-  be  an  indication  of  the  lessening  influence  of 

tical  retirement  of  the  Grand  Duke  Nicho-  the  Russian  bureaucracy;  but  when  the  ■(*■ 


«1AN    PEASANT    t 

KAcr  OH   HIS  BACK 
From  Liufw.  KWir  O  <*niW 


EUROPEAN   WAR   CARTOONS,— CHIEFLY  GERMAN 


— is    nupointcd    Supreme    liencTaE-in-Chirf    (Gcacralisii- 
mbsimua)   by  Ihc  Allied  Po^tTs. 
OLD  IBON  From  Liiiligc  BMll,'^  ©(Berlin) 

*'An  opp^Ttunityl      On  account  of  damage  to  be  got 

From  Dit  itiitiicie  (Vienna)  that  prcsumption  had  to  be  abandoned.    The 

German  cartoonists  think  that  they  can  sec  a 
wons  of  the  national  assembly  were  suspended   revolution  drawing  near  in  Russia. 


I  PATENT  l.V     THK     HOKNTCKl 

"Site  himKtf  who  uni  the  confounded  Crrmans  have        Ha.    Moas:      "Yea,   my  drar  granny  Ruisis,   Itiirc   is 

noEcB  our  opital  idea  of  the  <tteani-roller  anil  improved  nulhing  left  In  be  done— inlvrnally,  too,  matleis  arc  i.uw 

it  in  the   mcannl  nay!"— A   KuE»ian  camplaiot.  in  bad  shape  with  >-ou:" 

Fran  hgtndQ  (Munich)  Trum  L>itliiit  BlalterO (Berlm} 
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TllE   HUSSIAN    bear:    "I    WISH    I    WAS  MACK  U 
SI  BUI  a" 

TEIK    ADVAS'CK    THAT    FATI.KU  ftOBt   LuttVI    Blittir  Q   (Berlio) 

The  Kai^u:     "Have  you  )u<1  cngugb?" 

The  ts*.i   -.So.   Hay.  you?"  Two  cartoons  on  this  pa^  are  British:  lU 

Frum  /■■.-.=*  (Londgn)  ^^ic  othcrs  itt  the  dcpaitmcfit  are  pro-Genmn. 

Nu  one  doubts  that  not  only  Germany  and 
Great  ]Iritain,  but  all  the  other  belligerents 
as  well,  have  had  enough.  Germany,  alone, 
however,   is  in  a  position   to  accept  peace 
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IE   WEAK'  POINTS    IN    OUR 
NATIONAL    DEFENSES 

BY  J.  BERNARD  WALKER 

(Chairman  Navy  Committee,  National  Security  League) 

(E    most    encouraging    feature    about  these  United  States,  and,  let  us  hope,  their 

le  present  nation-wide  agitation  in  fa-  Congress,  have  at  last  set  themselves  to  an 

providing  adequate  national  defenses  intelligent  study  of  the  question  of  our  naval 

pontaneity.     The  lessons  of  the  great  and    military    preparedness,    and    the    steps 

ean  War  have  sunk  deeply  into  the  which  must  be  taken  to  render  our  coasts 

nniKSS   of   the  people  of   the    United  secure  against  invasion. 

The   invasion   and    subjugation   of       Thanks  to  the  foresight  of  our  naval  and 

Di  by  Germany  (one  of  the  guarantors  military  men,  who  for  many  years  past  have 

integrity  of  that  industrious  and  peace-  appreciated  both  the  sinister  menace  of  Eu- 

country)   has  taught  Americans  that  ropean  militarism  and  our  inability  to  resist 

iwn  distaste  for  war  and  avowed  de-  a  powerful  attack,  a  careful  study  has  been 

<  be  left  to  the  uninterrupted  pursuit  made  of  the  extent  to  which  our  naval  and 

arts  of  peace  is  no  guarantee  against  land  forces  must  be  increased  to  render  the 

te  invasion  and  conquest  by  that  great  country  secure. 

7  machine,  which  has  been  set  in  mo-       The  plans  of  defense  are  on  file ;  it  is  for 

or  the  overrunning  and  conquest  of  the  people  to  demand  of  their  representatives 

e.  in  Congress  that  they  vote  at  once  the  appro- 

:  loMMl  of  the  folly  of  un  pre  pa  redness,  priations  necessary  to  carry  out  these  plans 

^t  to  dramatically  by  the  war,  has  to  the  last  detail. 
aid  well  to  heart,  and  the  people  of       Tile    national    defenses    of    the    United 
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States  are  threefold:  the  navy,  the  coast  de-  behind  in  the  past  ten  years,  until  \vc  are 

fcnses,  and  the  mobile  field  army.     Of  these  now  a  third-class  power  with  France  rapidly 

three,  the  first  line  of  defense,  and  by  far  crowding  us  into  the  fourth  position, 

the  most  important,  is  the  navy.     If  this  be  To-day  there  is  one  first-class  naval  power, 

maintained  at  a  sufficient  standard  in  num-  Great  Britain,  with  forty  dreadnoughts  in 

bers,  equipment,   and  efficiency,  the  United  the  first  line;  one  second-class  power,  Ger- 

States  may  be  considered  to  be  secure  against  many,  with  twenty-two  dreadnoughts;  and 

attack  by  any  foreign  power.  three  navies  of  the  third  class:  the  United 

States,  with  eight  dreadnoughts  in  commis- 

OUR   NAVAL   STANDARDS  ^.j^j^  ^^^  ^^^.^  ^^^^  ncaring  Completion,  and 

As  matters  stand  to-day,  our  navy,  mcas-  France   and    Japan,   which    are   pushing  us 

urcd  in  terms  of  its  fighting  ships,  is  fully  closely  in  the  number  of  first-line  ships  built 

40  per  cent,  below  the  standard  which  would  and  building. 

lender    it    an    impregnable    defense    against  Previous  to  the  European  War  it  was  rcc- 

invasion.     The  60  per  cent,  of  ships  which  ognized   (though  not  openly  stated)  by  our 

we   do   possess,   moreover,    are   wofuUy   un-  Navy  Department  that  it  was  necessan*  for 

dcrofficcred     and     undermanned.      Further-  the  security  of  the  United  States  that  our 

more,  the  navy  as  a  whole  is  badly  balanced ;  navy  should  be  at  least  equal  to  that  of  Ger- 

lacking,  as  it  does,  certain  indispensable  types  many, — the  distance  of  Germany  from  her 

of    ships,    such    as    battle-cruisers    and    fast  base,  if  we  were  driven  to  fight  a  defensive 

scouts,  and  being  deficient  in  destroyers  and  war,  giving  us  a  decisive  advantage.     The 

sea-going  submarines.  spoliation  of  Belgium  and  the  cynical  disrfr 

In  considering  the  question  of  our  naval  gard  by  Germany  of  neutral  rights  have  r^ 
defense  as  represented  by  the  fleet,  we  must  moved  the  embargo  of  polite  silence,  and  it 
rid  ourselves  of  the  notion  that  the  three  is  now  openly  (if  unoflScially)  avowed  in 
thousand  miles  of  ocean  separating  us  from  the  Navy  Department  that  for  the  securitr 
f^urope  is  in  itself  a  form  of  protection.  On  of  the  United  States  it  is  necessary  to  match 
the  contrary,  the  size  and  speed  of  modern  the  (jcrman  fleet,  make  good  th€  neglect  of 
ships,  both  of  war  and  commerce,  have  the  past  decade,  and  utilize  our  full  ship- 
brought  this  country  within  a  week  to  ten  building  resources,  governmental  and  pn* 
days*  steaming  of  the  warships  and  military  vate,  in  bringing  our  navy  up.  to  its  legith 
transports  of  Kurope,  and  because  of  the  mate  position  of  second  in  strength. 
vast  stretch  of  our  coastline  and  the  secrecy  The  next  Congress  should  authorize  the 
that  pertains  to  the  sea,  it  may  be  stated  building  of  six  battle-cruisers  of  33,000  toni 
without  fear  of  contradiction  that  our  mari-  displacement  and  28  knots  speed,  carr>'ing« 
time  frontier  renders  us  more  open  to  a  sur-  battery  of  eight  of  the  new  16-iiKh  nival 
prise  attack  than  if  our  Atlantic  Coast  were  guns, — the  most  powerful  gun  in  existence, 
a  land  frontier  running  cheek  by  jowl  with  'j^ie  large  displacement  would  admit  of  theie 
I'.urope.  powerful  ships  carrying  twelve  inches  of  tf* 

The   Spanish  War  taught  the  American  mor ;  and  this  would  enable  them  to  "lie  i" 

people   the  controlling  influence  exerted  by  the  line"  against  the  mos^ powerful  ship!  of 

the  command  of  the  sea,  and  so  deeply  was  the    enemy.     In    successive    yean    Conff* 

the  lesson  laid  to  heart  that,  within  the  brief  should   authorize  not  less  than  four  Awir 

period   of   six   years    (IS^)S   to    1904)    Con-  noughts  per  year,  until  the  desired  standtfl 

gress,  by  its  liberal  appropriations,  raised  the  of  strength   has  been  reached. 

United  States  to  the  position  of  second  naval  The  coming  Congress  should  make  pA 

power   in    the    world.        Shortly    thereafter  also,  our  total  lack  of  fast  scouts.     Of  ft* 

(freat  l^ritain  set  afloat  the  first  dreadnought  not  less  than  a  dozen  of  5000  tons 

and   tluTcby   revolutiotu'zed   naval   construe-  ment  and  30  knots  speed  should  be 

tion  and  upset  all  existing  naval  valuations,  ized,    and   the  program   should  cdl  iff  tf 

Kvery  great  power  but  ourselves  began  fe-  least   twenty-four   destroyers   and 

verishly  to  reconstruct  its  navy  along  dread-  sea-going   submarines   of   twenty 

nought   lines,   and   increased   its   naval   bud-  more,  surface  speed. 

gets.  The  United  States,  with  suicidal  folly.  Our  nav>'  is  perilously  un< 

began,   in   this  critical   hour,   to  neglect  its  undermanned.     We  are  diort 

navy,    being    more    concerned,    apparently,  ofllicers  and  20,000  men.     The  OEtt  Off 

with  pensions  and  the  pork  barrel.     So  far  gress  should   authorize,   without  fiicffffib 

from    maintaining   our    position    as   second  this  urgently  needed  additioa   to  Ae  pff 

naval  power,  we  have  been  steadily  falling  sonnel. 


i 


THE    WEAK   POINTS   IN   OUR   NATIONAL    DEFENSES 


It  is  unfortunate  that  the 

frcat    sj-stem    of    fortifica- 

ions,  known  as  our  Coast 

!)efenses,  should  have  been 

o   named;  for  it  is  a  fact 

hat  the  majority  of  Amer- 

cans    have    the    idea    that 

hese  forts  protect  our  long 

oast  line  against  invasion. 

rhey    do    nothing    of    the 

.ind.    Built  at  the  entrances 

o  our  principal  harbors  for 

he  protection  of  the  mari- 

imc  cities,  they  stand  guard 

iver  a  very  limited  portion 

if  our   long  coast  line, — a 

tretch,  on  the  average,  of 

mt    more    than    15    to    20    ©^-""^ 

nilcs  at  each  defended  har- 

)or.     Between  these  forti- 

ied  points  at  such   cities  as  Boston,   New  range  at  which  battleships  could  do  effective 

Vork,  Philadelphia,  and  the  entrance  to  the  shooting    was     about     8000     yards.      Our 

Gicsapeake,  there  are  stretches  of  hundreds  twelve-inch   guns  were   given   a  maximum 

of   miles   which,    being  utterly   undefended,    range  of  13,000  yards,  which  is  their  maxi- 

arc  open    to    invasion    by    an    expeditionary  mum  range  to-day.     In  the  intervening  years 

force.  since  our  coast  forts  were  planned,  the  naval 

As  for  the  coast  fortifications  themselves,    gun  has  been  vastly  improved.     In  the  en- 

although  they  arc  the  most  complete  of  their  gagements  of  the  war  fighting  has  begun  at 

kind  in  the  world,  they  have  the  very  sc-    18,000  yards   and   hits  have  been   made   at 

rious  defect  that  their  guns,  mostly  twelve-   17,000  yards.     The  fifteen-inch  guns  of  the 

inch,  arc  surpassed  both  in  range  and  weight  Queen  EVttabetk  fire  a  1950-pound  shell 
of  projectiles  by  the  naval  guns  with  which  with  a  range  (extreme)  of  nearly  24,000 
Dudem  £ghting  ships  are  being  equipped,  yards.  The  most  modern  ships  could  anchor 
When  our  forts  were  built  the  maximum   several    thousand   yards   outside   the    range 

of  our  coast-defense  guns 
and  proceed  to  silence  our 
batteries,  unmolested  and 
with  great  deliberation. 

Fortunately  the  range  of 
our  guns  can  be  extended  to 
about  20,000  yards  by  in- 
creasing their  maximum  ele- 
vation from  the  present  low 
limit  of  10  degrees  (corre- 
sponding to  13,000  yards) 
to  15  degrees  (correspond- 
ing to  about  20,000  yards). 
This  can  be  done  at  mod- 
erate expense,  and  Congress 
should  at  once  appropriate 
the  money  to  cover  this 
work. 

Like  every  other  branch 

of  our  national  defenses,  the 

coast  fortifications  are  un- 

mUNC  TOE  MORTARS  AT  FORT  TOTTCN  dcrmanncd.       At     present 

(rnJcetilM  hit  a  Uriel  100  feet  in  diameter  at  a  diitance  of  four  mitei)  there  are  16,000  men  in  our 
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coast  artillery, — not  even  sufficient  for  one       The   remedy?    To  take   the  first  shod 

relief.     The  number  should  be  increased  by  of  invasion  wc  should  maintain  constuidr 

at  least  12,000  men.  in  the  continental  United  States  an  efTcctiTC 

regular  army  of  125,000  men,  uid  the  mil- 

THE   A»MV:   MOULAKS  AND  MILITIA  j,J  i„„,j   ,,,  „  ,„,„g^   ^„    ■,  ^„  , 

Our  third  and  last  line  of  defense,  should  any  time  put  in  the  field  375,000  efiectin 

the  fleet  be  sunk  and  the  forts  defending  our  troops,     these    500,000    men    being    fuUf 

ports  and  naval  dockyards  be  taken,  would  equipped  with   artillery,    transport,   and  lU 

be  the  mobile  army.  -necessary  means  for  rapid  concentration  uid 

■    And  what  is  the  actual  strength  {not  the  swift  attack. 

paper  strength)  of  our  mobile  army,  that  is       Back  of  this  first  line  should  be  a  triiatd 

to  say,  the  army  that  could  take  the  field  citizen  army  of  half  a  million,  capable  of 

agairist  the  invader?  quick  concentration  at  depots  in  which  at  lO 

Just  90,000  men,  made  up  of  30,000  regu-  times    should    be    maintained    the    necemiT 

lars  and  60,000  effective  militia,  —  or  less  artillery,     ammunition,     and    equipment,— 

than  the  total  number  of  casualties  suffered  with  adequate  reserves, — for  6eld  operaiiiHi 

on  more  than  one  occasion  in  single  engage-  on  the  largest  scale  extending  over  a  ^ 

ments  of  the  European  War.  tracted  period. 

And  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  Germany,       Properly  to  lead  this  army  of  defeme,  n 

within  ten  days  after  a  declaration  of  war,  should  require  not  less  than  40,000  trtioeJ 

if  the  fleet  were  destroyed,  could  land  250,-  oRicers.     These  can  be  secured   by  the  cfr 

000  of   her  veteran  troops,    fully  equipped  largement  of  West  Point,  and  1^  the  ct 

with   field   guns,   howitzers,    machine   guns,  tension  of  those  student  >nd  dviltan  C»|i 

transport,  and   all  the  necessary  equipment  which  have  been  showing  sudt  exocUcot  i^ 

for  a  smashing  campaign.     Meanwhile  our  suits  during  the  put  summer  it  Flfltnboil 

90,000  effective  regulars  and  militia  would  and  elsewhere, 
be  scattered  from  Maine  to  California;  and       Our  national   defcntea  arc  I 

it  would  lake  at  Irajt  thirty  to  forty  dayt  to  with  weak  points.    Tbese  au  be  e .-- 

concentrate  these  forces  and  move  them  as  a  along  the  lines  suggested  above.    Tbe  pn 

compact  army  against  the  invader.  to  the  country  ii  great  and  insistent    Tb' 

Moreover,  when  they  were  concentrated,  question  of  making  good  the  dumefvl  ST 

our  troops  would  be  short  of  field  artillery,  lect  of  the  past  is  one  for  Congras  M  ^ 

short  of  field  howitzers,  short  of  madiine  dde ;  and  the  decision  one  way  or  die  sAtf 

guns,   short    of    ammunition,    and    short   of  will  depend  upon  whether  patriotim  or  fJ^ 

transport,  and  our  officers  would  be  new  to  tics  is  to  rule  in  the  halla  of  Congrea  hr- 

the  task  of  handling  so  lar^  a  body  of  men.  ing  the  coming  winter  i 


CRUCIAL    WAR   SITUATIONS 
^      AS  AUTUMN  BEGINS 

BY  FRANK  H.  SIMONDS 

I.     Statistics  of  War  To  make  good  losses,  and  in  the  case  of  the 

British  alone,  to  increase  the  field  armies 
k  fl'ORE  interesting  than  any  battle  news  above  the  first  strength,  the  Allies  have  sent 
VI  in  a  month  in  which  the  campaign  into  the  field  5,500,000  and  Italy  has  brought 
rogress  was  slight  was  the  recrudescence  of  850,000,  making  a  toial  contribution  of 
;acc  talk,  of  peace  talk  which,  however  6,350,000.  The  Allied  loss  in  this  time  has 
igue  in  character,  clearly  defined  certain  been  6,700,000,  5,600,000  of  which  was  per- 
jssibilities  and  unmistakably  had  its  origin  nianent  and  the  balance  temporary,  represent- 
I  German  quarters.  Not  since  von  Kluck  ing  the  slightly  wounded  and  the  sick  who 
iproached  Paris  in  the  previous  year  had  have  been  able  to  rejoin.  The  Austro-Ger- 
lere  been  any  such  detailed  discussion  in  the  man  loss  in  the  sanic  period  has  been  6,350,- 
ress  and  the  circumstances  vrere  not  wholly  000.  Of  these,  5,000,000  has  been  perma- 
issimilar.  nent  and  the  Austro-Germans  have  contented 

Before  discussing  in  detail  this  peace  talk,  I  themselves  with  sending  to  the  front  just  sufH- 
urposc  to  set  forth  briefly  the  statistics  of  cient  troops. to  fill  the  gaps,  that  is  5,000,000. 
he  first  year  of  the  war,  believing  that  they  The  total  field  forces  of  the  Allies  now  are 
ontain  alike  the  explanation  of  the  reasons  about  5,250,000  and  of  the  Austro-Germans 
ffhy  the  Austro-German  victors  should  be  4.500,000. 

iriUing  to  make  peace  and  the  Allies,  so  far  On  the  Allied  side  the  losses  up  to  the 
unsuccessful,  should  resolutely  refuse  all  op-  present  time,  permanent  and  temporary,  have 
portunity  to  end  the  strife.  The  statistics  been  as  follows:  Russians,  4,000,000;  French, 
Hich  follow  represent  a  compilation  of  re-  2,000,000;British,400,000;Italian,  100,000; 
ports  and  statements  from  many  sources.  All  Belgian,  100,000;  Serbian,  100,000.  This  fig- 
such  estimates  are  mainly  based  on  guesses  ure  can  be  reduced  by  from  a  quarter  to  a  fifth 
nthcr  than  official  reports,  and  mine  is  sim-  to  discover  the  permanent  losses.  The  huge 
ply  the  best  summary  that  I  can  make  from  number  of  Russian  prisoners  will  increase  the 
the  information  in  my  hands.  I  do  not  mean  percentage  of  permanent  losses  of  the  Rus- 
to  defend  or  explain  the  individual  figures;  sians.  In  the  same  period  the  German  losses 
spwe  would  forbid  this,  but  I  do  not  wish  have  been  3,350,000  and  the  Austrian  3,050,- 
to  be  understood  to  claim  for  these  estimates  000.  A  similar  deduction  will  fix  the  per- 
uy  official  sanction,  that  is,  as  a  whole;  many  manent  as  compared  with  the  temporary 
Kt  offidaL  losses.     But  again  regard  must  be  paid  the 

In  the  first  months,  the  Allies  and  the  Cen-  total  of  Austrian  prisoners.     I  fix  the  Rus- 
tnl  Powers  each  put  into  the  field  armies  sian    prisoners    at   considerably    more    than 
,  4,500,000.     On  the  2,000,000.  the  Austrian  at  rather  less  than 
of   the  several  states    1,000,000. 

;  Russia,  2,000,000;  At  the  present  moment  I  estimate  the 
it  Britain,  150,000;  Allied  field  armies  to  be  as  follows:  Rus- 
the  field  force  of  the  sian,  1,500,000;  French,  2,000,000;  British, 
lany  supplied  3.000,-  750,000;  Italian.  750,000;  Serbian,  150,000; 
0.  The  entrance  of  Belgian,  100.000.  The  Austro-German.  as 
E  the  first  year  raised  has  been  said,  remains  at  4,500,000.  In  the 
rces  of  the  Allies,  but  West  I  estimate  that  there  are  about  1,500.- 
iivc  not  increased  the  000  Germans  facing  2,000,000  French.  750.- 
Id  armies  materially,  000  British  and  100.000  Belgians.  In  the 
Ulies.  The  first  fig-  East  I  estimate  that  1,500,000  Russians  are 
>m  represent  approximately  the  force  that  facing  1,500,000  Germans  and  1,000,000 
^  contettairis  can  mainuin  in  the  field.        Austrians    In  the  South  I  estimate  that  500,- 
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000  Austrians  are  facing  730,000  Italians  and  whether  they  can  largely  be  brou^t  in  wiA> 

150,000  Serbians.  out  conscription. 

In  these  figures  I  have  made  no  estimate       We     have     already     shown     the    pramt 

of  the  Turks.     The  reason  is  this:     In  the  strength  of  the  field  forces  of  each  coatatant 

British  and  French  hgures  no  regard  has  been  Behind  them  there  stand  in  d>e  caae  of  Ae 

paid  to  colonial  and  native  troops.     Some  Allies  the  following  reserves  now  mobiliMd: 

have    actually    been    sent    to    Flanders    and  England,    2,500,0(M);    Francr,    500,000  » 

France,   but  in   the  same  way  some  of  the  maining   from    the   first  levy  of   4,OOOuOS( 

troops  in  the  regular  establishments  have  been  and  400,000,  the  new  class  of  1917  jmt  cdM 

sent  to  the  Dardanelles.    I  believe  some  350,-  up,  or  900,000  in  all.     Italy,  bavii^  lalU 

000  British  and  French  troops  are  operating  but  850,000  and  lost  but  100,000,  llM  tl» 

about  Gallipoli  and  that  the  Turkish  force  nrrHrally  t\\r  Hiffw^-nr^hjjtyffn  hfr  iftWBWI 

there  does  not  exceed   150,000.     The  Allied  under  the  law  of  one-tenth  mnd  dlis  MMM^ 

loss  exceeds   100,000,  as  does  the  Turkish,  or  3,500,000  less  850,000.     But  no  an  bi> 

but  by  setting  the  colonial  and  native  troops  lieves  Italy  is  Hnandally  ible  to  equip  wA 

of  France  and  Britain  against  the  Turkish  masses,  and 

forces  it  is  possible  to  disregard  both  for  the  of  her  cont 
purposes  of  the  present  calculation.  All  told, 

serves  of  7, 

II.  How  Long  Can  It  Last?     As  their  p 

5,250,000 

We  have,  then,  the  approximate  rate  of  amount  to 
expenditure  of  lift  by  both  sides  during  the  this  year  w 
first  year  of  the  war.  It  remains  to  estimate  standing,  ci 
the  resources  in  lives  of  the  several  states  to  available, 
reach  an  approximation  of  the  time  when  Now  cm 
the  supply  of  human  lives  will  run  short,  if  lies.  They 
ihe  expenditure  continues  for  another  year  at  little  Ie»  til 
the  same  rate.  ust,  1914. 

What  is  the  fraction  of  a  total  population  TTiey  have 
which  can  be  put  into  the  field  in  war?  Not  leaves  a  bal 
more  than  one-tenth,  most  experts  agree,  increased  bj 
This  is  above  the  percentage  of  the  North  of  conscript 
in  the  Civil  War  and  not  far  from  that  of  if  their  Iom 
the  South,  which  actually  put  its  last  man  in.  it  will  be  5 
Now  on  this  basis  Germany  was  able  to  put  they  will  hi 
in  the  field  6,700,000;  France,  4,000,000;  000  of  the 
Austria-Hungary,  5,000,000.  cannot  be  K 

In  the  case  of  Britain  and  Russia,  we  have  less  than  1,! 
to  consider  two  different  situations.  Russia  require  at 
had  available  by  the  rule  of  one-tenth  not  fense.  Thil 
less  than  17,000,000,  but  such  a  horde  is  Russiana. 
beyond  all  the  possibilities  of  equipping  Assuming 
genius.  On  the  other  hand,  it  supplies  a  re-  lines  up  to 
serve  that  can  be  drawn  on  annually  for  just  situation  as 
the  amount  that  can  be  equipped.  Last  year  supply  an  at 
the  diaft  was  3,000,000.  Roughly  speaking  land  400,0( 
we  may  expect  that  as  long  as  Russia  stays  in  thing  she  c 
the  war  she  can  furnish  3,000,000  new  troops  tion  of  hei 
■  to  meet  losses  each  year.  been  used. 

England,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  have  an   annual 
conscription  and  did  not  have  a  huge  standing  there  Tcmaii 
army  or  a  trained  national  reserve.    But  by  3,000,000  i 
enlistment  she  raised  3,000,000  in  a  year,  still, 
while  her  losses  about  balanced  her  trained       This 
forces  at  the  outset.     Plainly  England  can  Alii         •.  ii 
never  again  supply  3,000,000  in  a  year.     By  that  are 
the  law  of  one-tenth  she  still  has  about  a  mil-  the  time 
lion  men  available,  but  there  is  grave  doubt  keep  ber 
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•Ck  tgr  Paul  naoDnou 

raKTOCM  BRIDGE  USED  IN  THE  TAKING  OF  WARSAW.  THE  CAPrTCL  OF  POLAND,  BY  THE.  GERMANS 

aew  mr-bridge  near  Wyuogrod  at  tbe  river  Vistula,  whicb  has  a  Icngtb  of  ISOO  mclera  and  was  buiU  by 


AN  AUSTRIAN  WAR  BRIDGE 
(The  InuUins  »ul   deatioyliiK  of  bridge)    have   figured  largely  ii 
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of  4,500,000.  They  believe  that  at  the  pres-  sian  escape  was  not  yet  assured,  the  visit  of 
ent  rate  of  expenditure  it  will  fall  rapidly  Cardinal  Gibbons  to  President  Wilson  srt 
until  by  August  1  it  will  be  around  3,200,-  in  motion  a  vast  gossip  about  peace,  and  out 
000.  The  Allied  strength,  on  the  contrary,  of  the  gossip  there  came  presently  the  men- 
will  rise  to  7,000,000,  and  will  have  behind  tion  of  pretty  definite  terms.  They  were  the 
it  on  August  1  great  Russian  and  considerable  German  maximum,  but  they  were  intensely 
Italian  reserves,  while  the  (jermans  and  Aus-  interesting. 

trians,  like  the  P'rcnch  and  British,  will  have  In  sum,  Germany  was  to  evacuate  Belgium 
only  their  annual  increment  to  add  to  their  and  France,  for  an  indemnity;  get  back  her 
field  forces.  colonies;  acquire  the  Courland  and  Lithu- 

Before  the  winter  of  1916  they  believe  the  ania;  Poland  was  to  be  erected  into  a  king- 
Germans  will  have  to  contract  their  lines,  dom  under  joint  Austro-Gcrman  protection 
because  their  numbers  are  too  small  to  hold  and  to  include  all  of  Russian,  a  bit  of  Ger- 
the  vast  extent  on  the  East  and  on  the  West,  man,  and  most  of  Austrian  Polish  tcrriton'. 
But  until  August  1,  the  Allies  expect  little  Sweden  was  to  receive  Finland,  Rumania 
change  in  the  actual  lines  of  battle  and  no  Bessarabia,  and  Austrian  hegemony  in  the 
considerable  Allied  success  save  about  Con-  Balkans  was  to  be  conceded.  This  meant 
stantinople.  that  Austria  would  annex  Serbia  and  Mont^ 

negro  and  occupy  Albania. 
1 1  T.     PkACF  Talk  By  these  tenns  Germany  indicated  her  rec- 

ognition that  Belgium  could  not  be  held  and 

With  the  statistics  in  nu'nd  it  is  simple  to  that  the  one  chance  of  turning  her  conquest 
understand  ^^•hy  the  Central  Powers,  great  to  profit  was  that  she  could  use  that  and  the 
as  have  been  their  victories,  should  be  ready  portion  of  France  she  held  to  get  back  the 
to  welcome  peace.  It  was  always  certain  costs  of  the  war  from  France  and  Englani 
that  they  would  ultimately  be  outnumbered  By  giving  Sweden  and  Rumania  Russian  ter- 
unless  they  disposed  of  one  nation  separately,  ritory  she  would  bind  them  permanently  to 
They  tried  in  the  case  of  France  and  failed,  herself,  since  they  would  thereafter  fear  Ru*- 
They  then  tried  in  the  case  of  Russia,  and  sian  hostility,  Poland  would  bcoome  an 
there  is  no  present  reason  to  doubt  their  enormously  valuable  buffer  state,  with  an 
failure.  They  won  great  victories  and  they  army  that  could  be  used  against  Russia  anJ 
suffered  tremendous  losses.  the  Pan-Slav  menace  would  be  femofcd  hy 

But  while  France  and  Russia  were  suffer-   the  breaking  up  of  the  Slavs. 
ing  equally,  even  more  heavily.  Great  Britain        So  far  the  terms  were  merely  praCCCtiiT 
and  Italy  brought  fresh  masses  up,  suffering  against  Russia.     Germany  was  insuring  Kw* 
only  inconsiderable  losses.    Russia,  because  of  self  against  the  day  of  real  Russian  pen!  hf 
her  huge  population,  equal   to  that  of  the  putting  new  barriers  between  henJf  and  tbe 
Central    Powers  combined,   could   meet  her   Muscovite;  she  was  also  enliftinf 
losses  and  still   provide  relatively  unlimited    allies  against  the  Csar.     The 
iiimibers,  numbers  measured  only  by  her  ca-    posal   opened   an  utterly  diffcwm 
pacity  to  equip  them,     ^"he  net  effect  of  this   disclosed  the  true  direction  of 
would  be  that  Austria  and  CK*rmany,  victo-   tions.     I  shall  discuss  this  in  a 
rious  but  weary,  would  be  set  upon  by  wholly    remains   now   to  dispose  of  the 
fresh  nations,  while  one  of  their  exhausted   peace  terms, 
foes  would  have  time  to  rest.  There  was  no  mistaking  the 

Now,  if  any  of  the  Allies  got  tired  and  the  German  peace  terms  'in  all  dw  ADid 
quit,  German  victory  was  and  perhaps  is  as-  capitals.  President  Wilson  learned  pnov^ 
sured.  It  she  could  get  a  decision  over  one  that  to  offer  mediation  would  be  to  iW* 
foe  and  drive  him  to  quit,  she  could  hope  to  lesentment,  and  wisely  desisted.  ThewbA 
win.  But  otherwise  the  question  of  arithme-  discussion  promptly  dropped  out  of  W^  ^  I 
tic,  ^\•hether  you  accept  the  figures  shown  cause  it  was  dear  that  there  was  no  leadiiK^  I 
above  or  any  others  based  on  the  facts,  was  to  treat  among  the  opponent!  of  dw  Ccflt'*  I 
bound   to  become  more   and   more   pressing.    Powers.  I 

¥  a 


All  the  genius  of  Napoleon  in  his  greatest        The   reason  was  simfde.     No  

campaign,   that  of   1814,  could   not  prevail  tioned  the  extent  of  the  sucocsB  GemMf  ^  I 

against  numbers.     This  was  the  German  sit-  won  in  the  field.     It  was  agreed  Ait  ^  I 

uation.  terms  based  upon  the  i     dti  so  far  adaeic'  I 

Therefore,  at  the  crest  of  the  Russian  sue-  would  be  to  yield  to  C        lany  the  mStf^  ■ 

cess,  when  Warsaw  had  fallen  and  the  Rus-  supremacy  on  the  conn    mt  and  the  ^b^  ■ 
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wagons  itreichu  up  and  over  the  hILI,  disappearing  from  view.  Tbe  illuslraiion  is  a  fitting 
.e  enormity  of  Ibe  talk  of  feeding  the  huge  irmici  engaged  in  itae  pnHtit  war  and  of  furnishins 
nitioni  and  tnhei  Bupplics.  At  the  left  of  the  picture  may  be  leen  a  linumin  repaiting  Iha 
>   deitcoyed   br  tbe   retreating  Rusaiant) 


ALBTRIAN  UHLANS  AND  ARTILU^RY  IN  THE  STREETS  OF  PRZEMSYL 
(The    civilfan   population   fi   In    gala   attire   (o   velcome  the  aoldieri  who  itrt  recaptured  the  eitr  from  tha 
■uuiasi.      The   ihopi,    however,    are   (till   closed    after  months   of   enemy  occupation.     As  ii  Ihelr   custom,  th* 
ItMpi   iawt    decorated   their   artillery   wagon*  with   branches  and  leavci.  to  eooiiDeaiDnle  their  ykloiy) 
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domination   of   the   eastern    Mediterranean,  lure  to  resist  the  new  Central  Empire,  when 

Thanks  to  prospective  indemnities,  she  alone  it  turned  west  to  take  Holland  and  North 

would  emerge  from  the  war  without  having  Belgium,     thus    completing    the     work    of 

incurred    a   staggering   debt.      She   had    dc-  ^'rounding   out   the   (Jrcater   Germany/*  so 

stroyed  the  industrial  machinery  of  France  much  in  the  eyes  and  heart  of  Pan-German- 

and  Belgium,  and  of  Poland,  while  hers  was  ii-ts?     Or  would   France  acquiesce,   possibly 

inidisturbcd,  and  she  would  be  ready  on  the  receiving  immunity,  a  guarantee  of  integrity 

first  day  of  peace  to  begin  an  industrial  cam-  <i"d  a  morsel  of  Walloon  Belgium? 
paign  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  As  to  Italy,  could  she  hope  to  take  Trieste 

But  at  the  end  of  another  year?  Allied  «''^vay  from  such  a  Central  Empire?  Could 
statesmen  believed  that  the  statistics  showed  she  hope  to  hold  it,  even  if  she  won  it  tcm- 
(lerman  defeat  inevitable.  This  is  what  porarily  during  the  war?  It  should  be  noted 
Kitchener  meant  when  he  told  the  British  that  German  peace  proposals  made  no  ad- 
Parliament  that  Germany  ''had  about  shot  vance  to  Italy  of  any  sort.  With  Germany 
her  bolt."  He  was  relying  upon  the  strategy  i"  Dalmatia,  in  Albania,  the  control  of  thi? 
of  Grant,  the  policy  that  ultimately  destroyed  Adriatic  would  pass  from  Italy  to  the  Centnd 
the  Confederacy,  not  by  victories  in  the  field,  I'nipire  and  Italy  would  have  to  choose  be- 
primarily,  but  by  butchery,  by  systematic  tween  becoming,  like  France,  a  German  serr- 
killing  until  numbers  failed  the  side  weaker  «'*"t  and  a  struggle  that  could  have  but  one 
in   numbers.  end. 

The  key  of  this  whole  grandiose  German 
I\".    CONSTAXTINOPLK,    THE    RkAL  ^[""^'cption  was  Constanrinople.     If  it  oikt 

PrI/F  ^^^^   *"^^  Allied   hands,  then  there  wai  an 

end  of  the  German  dream.     Under  Allied 

German  demand  that  the  treaty  of  peace  patronage  the  Balkans  would  be  rcorganizd. 

should  make  Austria  the  suzerain  of  the  Bal-  ^^^e  Balkan  states  would  be  at  the  merc>-  of 

kans  called  final  attention  to  the  real  impor-  the  sea  powers  and  the  nation  that  held  the 

tance  of  the  battle  going  on  at  the  Darda-  straits.     They    would    have    to    turn    thrir 

nelles.  Serbia,  Montenegro,  and  Albania  an-  hacks  on  all  German  proposals. 
nexed,  Rumania  bound  to  the  Central  Pow-       O"  the  other  hand,  Allied  purposes  wouU 

ers  by  the  gift  of  Russian  Bessarabia,  Bulga-  l>e  best  served  by  the  development  of  strong 

ria  and  Greece,  both  with  Teutonic  parties  Balkan  states,  which  could  offer  a  permanent 

supreme  at  their  courts,  would  sink  to  the  harrier  to  the  expansion  south  of  the  Danube 

estate  of  nwre  protectorates.     Turkey  was  al-  by  the   Central   Empires.      Such   expansion 

ready    an    ally,    with    her    military    depart-  would  ultimately  prove  fatal  to  the  Iibertir« 

ment  in  German  control  and  her  future  hope-  o^  all  the  Balkan  states.     Only  Bulgtrivi 

less  unless  (icrmany  could  save  her  from  Rus-  bitterness   at   her   old    allies   and   the   rifil 

sia  and  the  Mediterranean  powers.  claims  to  Macedonia  prevented  a  rccognitiDP 

A  treaty  of  peace  perpetuating  this  situa-  of  this  fact  at  once  and  joint  action.    O^e 

tion  would  make  l\irkey-in-Asia  but  a  (ler-  the  Allies  held   Byzantium,  they  couU  ff" 

man  colony  ami   (Germany  could   send   her  construct  the  Balkan  states  and  die  G 

troops  to  the  very  edge  of  Suez  by  the  Mecca  dream  would  end. 

Railroad,  threatening  British  Kgypt,  and  she        In  France,  Germany  had  come  to  a  ._ 

could  also  send  more  troops  by  the  Bagdad  still ;  her  campaign  had  developed  into  a  p0^ 

Railroad,  following  the  route  of  Alexander  manent  deadlock,  with  numbers  ever  tuiWC 

the    Great    to    the    Kuph  rates    and    thence  against  her.     Her  victories   in    RuHUi  111 

against   India.     Sea  power  would   cease   to  fallen  short  of  eliminating  the  Czar's  loiBBi 

menace    German    expansion    and    ( lermany  but  she  was  now  able  to  dispose  of  a  totdir 

could  strike  at  the  very  heart  of  the  colonial  erable  force,  which  might  be  sent  touth  10 

empire  of  her  great  rival,  while  she  would  hack  its  way  through  Serbia,  and,  thnm^ 

remain  beyond  the  reach  of  Britain.  Bulgaria,  plainly  dall>'ing  with  Beriin,  Itai 

Railroad  connection  from  Berlin  to  Bag-  Constantinople.     She  might  arrive  before  tk 

dad,  from  the  Spree  to  the  Euphrates,  would  Straits  had  been  forced,  and  if  she  did,  4e 

make  one  central  empire,  into  which  would  would  then  be  able  to  turn  to  her  own  wo 

be  merged  not  alone  Turkey  and  the  Balkan  the  huge  masses  of  Turks,  who  could  not  be 

states,  but  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  and  equipped  or  trained  because  of  ladc  of  anal 

the  new  Poland.     Belgium  might  for  the  mo-  and  munitions. 

ment   escape   and    France   go   undiminished.        Such  a  campaign  might  easily  bind  Bui- 

But  would  Belgium  and  France  again  ven-  garia,  with  its  Coburg  Prince  and  iti  bum* 


i 
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CAPTURED  TURKISH  FORT  NO.  1  AT  CAPE  HELLES.  DARDANELLES.  SHOWING  GUNS  I  AND  2  WHICH  WERE  UNDAMAGED 


BRITUH  -TOMMIES-  RESTING  l^ 
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ing  grudges,  to  Berlin  and  enlist  the  strong  fight  the  Turks  have  been   making  at  the 

Bulgarian  army.  It  would  neutralize  Greece,  Straits.     The  contrast  between  the  fight  here 

with  a  (jerman  Queen  and  a  Germanophile  and  the  panic  and  flight  at  Kumanovo,  Kirk 

King.     Greece,  still  at  the  mercy  of  the  Al-  Kilisse,  and  Lule  Burgas  not  alone  vindicates 

lied  navies,  might  not  enlist,  but  she  certainly  the   ancient   Turkish   reputation,    but   earns 

would  send   \^enizclos  packing  and  end   all  applause  for  the  German  officers,  who  have 

thoughts  of  taking  the  Allied  shilling.     Ser-  trained  their  Turkish  pupils  and  restored  the 

bia  would  be  eliminated,  Albania  would  fur-  organization  destroyed  in  the  Balkan  War. 

nish  a  new  recruiting  ground.     Finally  Ru-  Yet,  to  judge  from  all  the  reports  flowing 

mania  could  hardly  resist  the  double  pressure  in  from  the  various  news  sources,  the  Turks 

antl  promise,  and  would  come  in.     Germany  have  begun  to  feel  the  strain  of  the  terrible 

might  thus  enlist  new  armies  to  restore  the  fighting  and  their  resources  are  beginning  to 

balance  of  numbers.  prove   inadequate  to  the  task  before  them, 

Such  were  the  considerations  which  fixed  while  Allied  armies  continue  to  swell  in  num- 

all   attention   on   the   Dardanelles  campaign  bers  and  in  supplies  of  ammunition.     Athens, 

and  gave  to  Constantinople  the  center  of  the  Sofia,  and  even  Constantinople,  by  the  dc- 

stage  of  a  worltl  war,  once  more.  vious  and  indirect  channels  that  supply  in- 
formation, have  begun  to  report  anxiety  and 

V.    GALLIPOLI  Operations  a  decline  in  confidence.     Ottoman  banks  are 

reported    to   have    begun    to   transfer  their 

These  political  facts  that  have  been  cited  funds  to  Asia.  More  convincing  is  the  pub- 
gave  to  the  operations  about  (lallipoli  an  im-  lie  announcement  of  Enver  Pasha  that  a 
portance  unequalled  by  any  other  incident  huge  German  army  is  soon  to  come  to  the 
during  the  month.  In  this  time  there  was  no  relief  of  its  Ally.  Such  an  announcement 
considerable  triumph  of  the  Anglo-French  could  only  be  made  to  revive  spirits  drooping 
forces,  but  there  was  the  successful  landing  of  under  the  slowly  worsening  prospects  of  the 
ver\'  large  reinforcements  at  Suvla  Bay  and  Turkish  forces. 

a  terrific  battle  along  the  slopes  of  the  hill  There  has  been  a  persistent  report  that 

of  Sari  Bahr,  the  backbone  of  the  Gallipoli  Italian  troops  were  on  their  way  to  Gallipoli. 

Peninsula.  but  none  have  yet  been  reported  as  haWng 

At  one  time  during  the  engagement  the  landed.  Such  an  expedition  is  to  be  w- 
British  actually  held  this  hill,  which  com-  pected,  for  Italy  cannot  employ  all  her  avail- 
mands  both  the  roads  leading  to  the  Turkish  able  forces  on  her  own  narrow  battlefront, 
forts  at  the  Dardanelles  Narrows  and  the  and  she  naturally  desires  to  win  a  right  to 
Straits  themselves.  Could  the  position  have  share  in  the  division  of  the  skin  of  the  Turk- 
been  held,  the  end  was  in  sight.  But  the  ish  lion.  British  reinforcements  continue  to 
Turks  retook  it.  A  British  division  went  arrive.  The  French  army  has  been  raised  to 
astray ;  the  force  on  the  hill  was  too  small  to  80,000  and  is  commanded  now  by  General 
face  the  tremendous  Turkish  onslaught.  Sarrail,  the  man  who  saved  Verdun  in  Au* 

For  the  second  time  the  British  saw  sue-  gust  and  September,  1914. 

cess  slip  from  their  hands.     In  the  early  diiys  Judged  by  all  that  can  be  gathered  in  the 

of  May,  when  they  made  their  first  landing,  reports  of  recent  days,  there  is  reason  to  b^ 

their   advance   had    been   compelled   to  halt  lieve  that  the  Turkish  power  for  resistance  i^ 

with  Atchi  Baba  within  their  grasp  because  slowly  but  surely  wearing  out,  while  tbffC 

amnunution  failed.     Now  they  had  lost  Sari  is   no   mistaking  the   rapid   increase  in  thf 

Bahr,  after  having  occupied  it.  numbers  and  artillery  strength  of  the  iBt^' 

l^ut  not  all  the  ground   first  gained  was  ants.     A  German  advance  through  SerW* 

now  lost.     On  a  long  front  from  Gaba  Tepe  which  has  as  yet  been  foreshadowed  by  ^ 

to  Suvla,  the  British  were  now  able  to  ex-  concentration  of  troops,  could  hardly  be  s**^ 

tend   their  trenches   along  the  face  of   Sari  cessful   in  less  than  a  month  or  six  wtek^ 

Bahr  and  dig  themselves  in  on  a  broad  front.  Possibly,  then,  within  that  time  we  shall  ** 

How  desperate  the  fighting  had  been  was  dis-  a  decisive  engagement  on  the  Gallipoli  pf^ 

closed  by  official  British  figures,  showing  the  insula.     At  least  there  are  many  signs  poirf*^ 

total   loss  of  the   British   contingent   in  the  ing  in  this  direction. 

whole    Gallipoli    operation    to    be    88,000.  Once  more  it  is  worth  while  to  emph***^ 

With  the   French  casualties  the  total  must  the  importance  of  the  Constantinople  c^JT 

pass    100,000.     The   Turkish   loss   has   not  paign.     A  victory  for  the  Allies  noir  **■! 

been  less.  change  the  whole  geognphy  and  YuUH^ 

It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  splendid  the  East.     It  will  end  die  German  dfC<^ 
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Jacc  in  the  sun."  It  will  fortify  the  the  officials  charged  with  organizing  the  ma- 
1  empires  of  the  Mediterranean  pow-  chinery  for  the  supplying  of  the  army.  His 
d  it  will  thus  be  the  first  considerable  men  had  fought  with  clubs  against  the  artil- 
ji  defeat  since  the  Marne,  a  defeat  lery  of  Krupp  and  Skoda,  in  the  last  days  of 
will  cost  the  Central  Powers  most  of  the  retreat.  What  wonder  they  had  been 
t  they  have  hoped  to  gain  by  the  pres—   driven  ? 

ir.  Despite  all  handicaps,  too,  he  had  saved 

versely,  successful  Turkish  defense  his  armies.  The  disaster  along  the  Dunajec 
le  arrival  of  German  reinforcements  was  promptly  repaired.  The  great  losses  in 
ilist  the  Balkan  states,  save  for  Serbia,  the  long  retreat  were  in  the  first  days  of  May. 
will  be  crushed,  and  Greece,  which  From  that  time  on  the  Russians  had  plainly 
e  at  the  mercy  of  the  sea  powers,  given  as  good  as  they  got.  The  stand  at 
)y  acquiring  new  numbers  the  Central  the  San  had  saved  the  Galician  army.  The 
s  may  postpone  the  success  of  the  Al-  long  resistance  at  the  Lublin  line  had  per- 
licy  of  victory  by  attrition.  mitted  the  evacuation  of  the  Warsaw  salient. 

Only  at  Novo-Georgievsk  had  a  large  num- 

THE   Russian   Grand   Duke  bcr  of  Russians  surrendered  in  a  body  and 

QQ£g  this  fortress  had  been  held,  as  was  Maubeugc 

in  France  a  year  before,  to  interrupt  the  com- 
bing in  the  whole  month  on  any  front  munications  of  the  invader,  to  prevent  as 
I  so  much  comment  as  the  action  of  the  long  as  possible  the  use  of  the  Vistula  for 
n  superseding  the  Grand  Duke  Nicho-  transport. 

commander-in-chief  and  sending  him  After  the  retreat  from  Warsaw  the  fall 
Causasus.  What  did  it  mean  ?  The  of  Brest-Litovsk  had  been  determined  by  that 
;  that  the  explanation  remains  still  of  Kovno.  There  was  no  rout  and  there  was 
z.  no    flight      Every    evacuation    was   accom- 

he  outset  the  Allied  capitals  naturally  plished  in  perfect  order  and  behind  the  Rus- 
that  this  step  foreshadowed  a  lessen-  sians  there  was  left  the  same  blackened 
Russian  effort.  But  the  Czar  formally  waste  that  met  the  eyes  of  Napoleon  a  cen- 
1  himself  to  his  Allies  and  to  his  people  tury  before.  Only  at  Kovno  and  Novo- 
tinue  the  war  until  Russian  soil  was  Georgievsk  were  there  any  considerable 
It  was  plain,  too,  that  dynastic  rea-  losses  of  artillery.  But  the  Russians  were 
Hnpelled  such  a  course,  for  there  was  still  lacking  in  ammunition.  They  could  not 
(taking  the  fact,  conceded  frankly  by  hold  the  ground  they  defended  because  when 
n  observers,  that  the  war  had  become  the  Austro-German  artillery  arrived,  they 
mal  war,  both  for  racial  and  religious  were  without  means  to  reply  to  it 
I  supported  by  the  masses  of  Russian       Russian  armies  were  now,  also,  hopelessly 

outnumbered.  Not  less  than  1,500,000  Gcr- 
ally  plain  was  Allied  apprehension  lest  mans  and  1,000,000  Austrians  were  attacking 
ing  of  the  Grand  Duke  should  mean  a  Russian  host  of  not  more  than  1,500,000, 
sening  of  Russian  skill  and  the  rapid  all  that  was  left  of  5,000,000  men,  who  had 
gration  of  Russian  armies.  It  was  been  mobilized  and  sent  into  action  since  the 
id  that  the  retirement  of  the  Grand  war  began.  Behind  this  million  and  a  half, 
was  due  to  a  court  intrigue.  Popular  there  were  many  millions  available,  but  lack- 
le  army,  the  Grand  Duke  had  been  un-  ing  arms.  Time  was  necessary  to  prepare 
T  with  the  ruling  class.  His  strictness  them  and  until  this  time  was  allowed  the 
isciplinarian,  his  stern  rule,  had  roused  Russians  had  no  choice  but  to  avoid  a  de- 
and  opposition.  cisive  engagement,  to  escape  a  Sedan  or  an 

military  skill  was  everywhere  con-  Austerlitz.  And  under  the  Grand  Duke 
outside  of  Russia.  His  early  cam-  they  had  done  it  from  May  to  September, 
had  been  remarkably  successful.  He  But  the  Grand  Duke  had  failed  to  bring 
mquered  Galicia  and  Bukovina.  Ger-  home  the  great  triumph,  he  had  saved  armies, 
tides  suggested  that  his  final  effort  in  but  he  had  not  been  able  to  save  provinces, 
iipathians  had  been  badly  advised,  that  From  May  to  September  his  record  had  been 
I  wasted  the  flower  of  the  Russian  army  one  of  defeat,  whatever  the  explanations  it 
diausted  his  resources  in  ammunition  in  was  plain  that  a  change  would  have  a  moral 
den  e£Fort  to  break  this  barrier.  Yet  effect  in  the  nation,  an  effect  heightened  by 
'orld  believed  that  his  ultimate  defeat  the  appearance  of  the  Czar  in  the  field  as 
)Ka  due  to  the  collapse  behind  him  of  other  Czars  had  appeared  in  the  past  and 
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GERMAN  TROOPS  PASSING  THROUGH    DCSROZIN.  A  OULL  TOVN  IN  POLAND 

(The  Russians  drslroyed  iht  lown  completely  wilh  the  exceplion  of  Ihe  church) 

ig    had    brought    vittory    with    them,  the  Pripet  Marshes  and  take  Pinsk,  while 

.e  going  of  the  Grand  Duke  does  not  still  farthci   to  the  south  the  northern  half 

that  Russia  is  about  to  quit  the  field ;  of   the   armies  operating  with    Galicia   as  a 

1  certain.     It  does  not  seem  to  mean  any  base  broke  down    the   Rovno-Lutsky-Dubno 

diate  change  in  tactics  or  strategy,  be-  triangle,  but  made  no  considerable  additional 

the  armies  are  still  retiring  along  most  progress  and  were  presently  brought  to  a  full 

e  line.     It  does  not  seem  to  mean  any  stop  by  an  unexpected  Russian  success. 

diate    danger   of    Russian    disaster,    be-  In  the  small  corner  of  Galicia  still  held 

(lis  work  appears  to  have  been  complete  by  the  Russians  west  of  Tarnopol  in  the  third 

E  he  was  relieved  and  the  Russian  armies  week  of  September  and  soon  after  the  Czar 

extricated  from  the  net  of  Hindenburg  took   command   of   his   armies   the   Russians 

Vfackensen.     Whether  or  not  it  means  won  a  series  of  triumphs  over  the  Austrians 

ate   disaster    incident   to   corrupt    and  and  pushed  them  back  from  the  Sereth  to 

ipctcnt  political  generals  cannot  be  fore-  the    Stripa    rivers,    capturing    some    40,000 

It  may  be  recalled  that  Kuropatkin  left  prisoners    and    making    progress    that    was 

r  like  circumstances  in  Manchuria  and  grudgingly  admitted  by  official  Austrian  bul- 

iiecasts  of  disaster  proved  inaccurate.  letins.      But    Russian    bulletins    forbade    at- 
taching too  much  importance  to  the  successes. 

.     A     Slackening     Campaign  in  sum  on  both  flanks  of  the  Russian  front 

IN  THE  East  ^''^  Germans  and  Austrians  were  held  with 
considerable   success.      Riga  did   not  (all  as 

ptembcr  saw  the  slackening  of  the  Aus-  was  expected ;  the  line  of  the  Dvina  was  not 

jcmian  campaign  in  the  East.    Along  the  forced  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  small  basis 

n  ftom  Riga  to  Dvinsk  General  Russky,  for    Russian    hope    that    it   would    not    fall. 

Qnqueror  of  Galicia,  held  the  Hinden-  Russian  superiority  over  Austrian  troops  was 

;  armies  in  full  check.     West  and  south  again  shown  on   the  other  flank  where   the 

Jrinsk  the  Germans  crossed  the  Petro-  first  considerable  Slav  success  since  the  early 

•Wilna  railway  and  closed  in  upon  the  fighting  in  the  Lublin  gap  was  achieved.     In 

of  Vilna,  which  fell  on  September  19.  the  center  from  Vilna  to  the  Pripet  marshes 

till  further  to  the  south,  the  armies  which  the  German  advance  continued  and  the  Rus- 

occupied  Brest-Litovsk  were  able  to  pass  sian  line  bulged  in  materially.    Here,  if  any- 
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where,  there  remained  a  possibility  of  great  by  the  first  autumnal  rains.    The  repons  cast 

German  success.  of  Brest-Lttovsk  were  a  swamp  at  all  times 

Hut  there  was  nothing  to  suggest  there  was  and  were  sure  to  become  practically  impassa- 

longer  any  chance  tliat  a  decision  could  be  ble  when  the  rains  began  in  earnest.     At  best 

had  in  the  East.      Tlie  escape  of  the  Russian  but   two  or  three   weeks   more   remained  to 

armies,  which  seeined  certain  a  month  ago,  complete  the  campaign.     Unless  it  were  cum- 

was  awifirmed.     German  bulletins  paid  gen-  pieced  a  period  of  some  months  would  have 

crous  tribute  to  the  stubbornness  of  Russian  to  pass  before  winter  froze  up  the  marches, 

resistance  and   tliere  was  strong   reason   for  and    these    months    would    give    Riis>ia   the 

believing  that  the  supply  of  ammunition  was  first  breathing  spell  since  the  Battle  of  tlie 

proving  ni'trc  nearly  Milficient,     Meantime  it  Carpathians  opened  in  March. 
was  plain  that  the  Russians  were  still  deter-        All  things  considered  it  seemed  reasonaMr 

mined  to  adhere  to  tht-ir  former  tactics  and  to  suppose  that  by  the  end  of   October,  at 

risk  nothing  on  a  pitclied  battle  fouglit  to  a  the  latest,  the  great  Filasteni  campaign  wiiulJ 

finish.     They  were  still  meeting  Hindenburg  have    been    completed.     By    this    time    Rip 

and  Mackensen  with  the  tactics  that  had  cost  might    have    fallen    and    the    German   line 

Napoleon  the  best  of  his  troops  at  Borodino  pushed  forward  to  Minsk  and  solidly  htld 

and  the  strategy  which  encompassed  his  ruin  behind  the  Dvina  and  the  great  marshes.  To 

in  the  retreat  from  Moscow.  the  s(»uth   it  was  possible  that  a  new  dme 

Conditions  had  so  completely  changed;  the  might  then  be  directed  upon  Odessa,  oifT 
coming  of  railways  and  motor  transport  had  country  better  suited  to  operations,  Besa- 
so  transformed  the  question  of  supply,  that  rahia  might  be  occupied  with  correspond- 
there  was  little  reason  to  expect  another  catas-  ingly  favorably  effect  upon  Rumania.  But 
trophc.  Vet  there  was  no  mistaking  the  fact  despite  the  enormous  successes  of  the  «* 
that  (Jermany  and  Austria  were  finding  it  in-  months'  campaign,  all  the  evidence  still  pttinl- 
creasingly  difficult  to  supply  and  munition  ed  toward  its  failure  in  the  main  object,  iht 
their  armies  now  far  from  their  bases  and  elimination  of  Russia.  Poland,  Courlindt 
there  was  more  than  a  suggestion  that  the  and  Lithuania  had  been  conquered,  Galicia 
limit  of  invasion  was  rapidly  approaching.  and  Bukovina  regained;  there  was  no  lonpr 

Already    the    weather    was    teginning    to  any  peril  to  Flast  Prussia,  but  Russia  was  still 

change.      The   coiintr>-    about    the    Galician  in  the  field  and  by  no  means  an  insignilicaX 

front  was  being  transformed   into  a  morass  foe,  as  the  latest  Galician  victories  proved. 


.    i 


:}ERMANY'S  DOWNFALL  AS  A 

COLONIAL  POWER 

BY  CHARLES  JOHNSTON 

f  T  T'HILE  our  eyes  have  been  fixed  on  the  the  beginning  of  August,  1914.    The  earliest 
W  tremendous  dramas  of  Flanders,  War-   reaction   on   the  colonial   possessions   of   the 
saw,  the  Argonne,  Gallipoli,  we  have   lost   aggressor    took    place    half   way    round    the 
sight,  perhaps,  of  the  momentous  changes  that  world.     On  August  10,  Australian  warships 
have  taken  place  in  Asia,  in  Africa,  in  Poly-  entered  Simpsonshafcn,  the  harbor  of  the  ad- 
nesia.    While  a  few  hundred  feet  of  trenches   ministrative  capital  of  German  New  Guinea, 
have  been  the  reward  of  months  of  heroic   They    began    by    sweeping    the    harbor    for 
fighting  on  the  battlefields  of  France,  enor-  mines.     ''Everything  looked  peaceful  beneath 
mous  areas  elsewhere  have  changed  hands;   the  tropical  heat,"  says  an  eye-witness;  "of 
in  Africa,  territories  equal  to  the  combined    any   alarums   and   excursions   of   war   there 
areas  of  France  and  Germany ;  in  Asia  and   was  not   a  suspicion ;  not  a  shot  had   been 
Polynesia,  areas  larger  than  the  British  Isles,    fired,  nor  had  a  single  German  soldier  been 
And  the  loss  and  gain  of  these  vast  regions  is  seen,  when  the  flag  was  hauled  down  by  the 
likely  to  be  permanent,  deciding  the  history  German  Governor."     After  the  capitulatioi! 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Pacific  for  genera-   of    Rabaul,    the    capital    of    German    New 
tions  to  come.     It  is  notable  that  just  a  cen-   Guinea,  the  Australian  warships  steamed  for 
tury  ago,  Britain  gained  an  enormous  colo-   Noumea,  the  capital  of  New  Caledonia,  to 
nial  area,  acquiring  from  Holland,  then  un-   pick  up  the  New  Zealand  transports.     This 
flcr  the  dominion  of  Napoleonic  France,  a  done,  they  steamed  back  again  for  German 
chain  of  colonies  stretching  round  the  globe,   New  Guinea.     "One  may  judge  of  the  sur- 
of  which    the   Cape   of   Good    Hope,    Cey-   prise  which   awaited  them,"  saj^  the  same 
^on,  the    Straits    Settlements,    and    British    recorder,   "when  in  place  of  the  Common- 
Gtiiana   were    the    most    important.      The  wealth  flag  that  had  been  run  up  on  the  flag- 
changes  in  colonial  empire  created  by  that   post   after   the  Teagle   had    peacefully   come 
World-war  have  already  made  a  century  of  down  frorn  its  perch,  there,  large  as  life,  was 
DWincntous  history.  the  German  eagle,  and  the  red,  white,  and 

A  year  ago,  Germany's  colonial  empire  black  flapping  defiantly  in  the  breeze.  After 
contained  something  over  a  million  square  the  event  the  explanation  is  easy  enough.  It 
oules  in  Africa :  an  area  roughly  equal  to  the  appears  that  when  the  Australian  ships  were 
United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River ;  sighted  in  the  first  instance,  the  German  sol- 
^rith  about  a  hundred  thousand  square  miles  diers  were  hurried  off  and  concealed  on  mer- 
W  die  Pacific^  made  up  of  German  New  chant  vessels  that  lay  in  the  harbor  and  later 
Guinea—- Kaiser  Wilhelm  Land — with  the  the  commands  of  the  enemy  were  obeyed 
Biniirdc  Archipelago  along  its  shores,  and  without  a  murmur.  But  no  sooner  had  the 
^tnomioiis  number  of- smaller  islands,  con-  unwelcome  visitors  departed  than  up  went 
^'bcd  in  the  Solomon,  Caroline,  Marshall,  the  eagle,  the  soldiers  came  ashore,  trenches 
•oi  ^^Miftan  groups.  This  German  colonial  were  dug,  mines  were  laid,  and  everything 
*jMre  wm  just  thirty  years  old,  its  founda-  was  put  in  a  state  of  war."  We  shall  see, 
^^krmig  been  laid  by  Bismarck  in  1884,  as  presently,  what  thereupon  took  place. 
"KMQOlid  part  of  his  great  life-work,  while  Meanwhile,  half  way  round  the  world,  on 
**W  a  hundred  thousand  square  miles  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  the  huge  indent  into  the 
^  Ciaieroon  country  in  West  Africa  were  west  coast  of  Africa,  on  August  26,  a  com- 
^*<ded  to  Germany  by  France  in  1911,  in  bined  French  and  British  force  brought  to  a 
'^Wuttions  which  cast  a  permanent  shadow  successful  conclusion  warlike  operations  in 
y  tlie  patriotism  and  honor  of  a  group  of  Togoland,  a  Germany  colony  wedged  in  be- 
*Wnch  politicians  with  M.  Caillaux  at  their  tween  British  Ashanti  and  French  Dahomey, 
**^       •  and  here  also  the  German  flag  was  lowered. 

The  great  war  broke  out,  as  we  know,  at  It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  both  Gen- 
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cral  JoflFre  and  General  Gallicnl — the  gal-  just  described  as  English  had  been  transferred 
lant  war-governor  of  Paris — have  seen  serv-  to  Australia  by  the  New  Guinea  Act  of  1887, 
ice  in  this  region  of  Africa,  (lallicni,  as  the  and,  after  the  formation  of  the  Common- 
elder  man,  first  cutting  a  track  through  the  wealth  of  Australia,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
jungle,  while  Joffre  later  built  a  military  century,  the  transfer  was  confirmed,  British 
railroad  along  it.  Togoland,  though  only  a  New  Guinea  becoming,  in  1906,  **the  Terri- 
minor  colony,  is  equal  '\\\  area  to  Ireland,  or  tory  of  Papua,"  under  the  Australian  Fcd- 
to  the  territory  now  occupied  by  German  eral  Government.  And  for  three-quarters  of 
armies  on  the  \\estcrn  front.  a  century  Australia  had  desired  to  add  to  her 

The  (icrman  fleet  was  still  a  power  on  the  territories  what,   a  year  ago,   was  (icmian 

ocean,  and  a  double  blow  was  dealt  it  three  New  (luinea;  her  eflorts  to  accomplish  this 

days  later,  on  August  29,  when  British  forces  had  thrice  failed,  in  1847,  in   1873,  and  \n 

seized  Apia  in  the  Samoan  islands,  a  (jerman  1883,    when    the    Queensland    (lovernmcnt 

naval  bjLse,  and  a  link  in  (lermany's  world-  strongly  urged  Great  Britain  to  annex  the 

wide   system   of   wireless   telegraphy.      This  then    unclaimed    northeastern    third    of  the 

expedition  to   Samoa  was  a  curiously  com-  island.     A  few  months  later,  I^ismarck  took 

posite  force,  being  made  up  of  New  Zealand  advantage  of  England's  slackness  and  gath- 

troops  on  the  transports  Moeraki  and  Mon-  ered   the  huge  region,  of  seventy  thousand 

onai,  Australians  on  the  Australia  and  Mel-  square  miles  into  his  new  (icrman  colonial 

bourne,  and   Frenchmen  on  the  Montcalm,  empire,  adding  the  archipelago  on  the  coast, 

picked  up  by  the  others  at  Noumea  in  New  with  his  own  name  given  to  it. 
Caledonia.     Noumea  had  been  living  in  ex-       We  have  seen  that,  before  England  had 

pectation  of  bombardment  by  the  (jerman  been  in  the  present  war  a  week.  Australia 

fleet  from  Samoa,  and  the  joint  expedition,  had    raised   her   flag  over   Kaiser   Wilhelm 

proceeding  to  Samoa,  was  in  full  expectation  Land,  but  that,  as  soon  as  her  ships  sailed 

of  a  hard-fought  naval  combat,  but  not  a  away  to   Noumea,   the   German   (jovcmor, 

shot  was  fired.    The  ( lerman  fleet  had  disap-  shall  we  say,   re-annexcd  this  tcrritof)*  for 

peared  and  once  more  the  red,  white,  and  his  Kaiser.    In  the  second  week  of  September, 

black  gave  place  to  the  British  flag.     The  the  Australian  fleet,  with  additional  forcti 

flag     of     the     Australian     Commonwealth,  from  New  Zealand,  returned,  and,  to  their 

which,  as  we  saw,  was  raised  over  Kaiser  astonishment  saw,  instead  of  the  Union  Jick 

Wilhelm  Land,  is  a  British  Union  Jack  with  with  the  four  stars,  the  black,  white,  and 

the  stars  of   the   Southern   Cross   added,   a  red  flag  of  Germany.    What  thereupon  took 

very  beautiful  banner.  *  place  is  sufliciently  indicated  by  a  wireloi 

That  brings  us  to  the  end  of  August,  1914,  message     from    Rear- Admiral     Sir    GeorfC 

in  which  month  also — three  days  before  the  Patey  to  Mr.  E.  D.  IVIillen,  the  Australian 

capture  of  (lerman  l^ogoland, — the  Japanese  Minister  of  Defense,  on   Monday,  Septflfr 

bombarded  Tsingtau,  Germany's  leased  area  her  14:  "As  a  result  of  the  operations  of  the 

in    China.      September    was    a    momentous  Australian  Expeditionar>'  Force,  Rabaul,  the 

month  in  the  histor\'  of  Africa  and  Polynesia,  seat  of  government  in  Gennan  New  Guinn, 

both    because    of    the    large    areas    which  has  been   occupied.     The   British   flag  w* 

changed   hands,   and   because   the  victorious  hoisted    over    the    town    at    half -past  thrte 

forces  were  not  those  of  England,  but  those  on    Sunday    afternoon,    and    was   saluted, 

of  the  British  dominions  beyond  the  sea:  the  A    proclamation    was    then    read    by  Rw^ 

I'nion  of  South  Africa,  the  Commonwealth  Admiral  Patey  formally  setting  out  the  oc- 

of  Australia,  and  the  Dominion  of  New  Zea-  cupation. 

land,  these  dominions  having  well-equipped        The   quaintest   comment    on    this  bit  of 

armies  and   military  policies  of  their  own.  world-histor>'  is  a  cartoon  in  the  Sydney  BJ^ 

September,    1914,    therefore,    marks   a   new  letin:  a  kangaroo  kicking  a  dachshund  o*^ 

epoch  in  imperial  history,  in  the  histor\'  of  a  picket  fence.    With  the  capture  of  RibJ 

the  world.  and  Herbertshohe,  the  Australian  force  l^ 

New  Guinea,  the  first  approach  to  which,  quired  another  great  Gennan  wirelcsf  ^ 

by  Australian   forces,  has  already  been  de-  tion.    A  further  result  was  the  elision  of  dv 

scribed,  had,  since   1884,  been  divided  into  names  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  and  Bismarck  fiV 

three  nearly  equal  areas,  belonging  to  Hoi-  the  map  of  Polynesia,  and  the  restoration* 

land,  England,  and  Gennany,  Holland  hold-  the  older  designations  of  New  Britain  ■■ 

ing  the  western  end  of  the  island,  Germany  New  Ireland  to  the  islands  whidi,  since  iW 

the   northeastern,   and    England   the   south-  had  borne  the  names  of  Neu  Pommem  W 

eastern  region.    But  the  area  which  we  have  Neu  Mecklenburg. 
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British  flag  was 
over     Rabaul    on 

13,  three  days  after 
I  Joffre  sent  his  fa- 
lessage  of  congratu- 
>  General  Maunory, 

decisive  victory  of 
arne.  A  fortnight 
n  September  27,  an- 
■f  the  British  over- 
linions  entered  on  a 
conquest,  no  less 
ght    thousand    miles 

New  Guinea :  Gen- 
■uis  Botha,  Premier 
d  of  the  army  of  the 
tl  South  Africa,  be- 

invasron  of  German 
est  Africa.  This 
e  area,  half  as  large 

le      r:-rm^r„r       ^,r,^  GENERAL  BOTHA  AT  THE  SURRENDER  OF  GERMAN  SOUTHWEST  AFRICA 

as    vjermany,     runs  ,„,  ^  ■  ■      .  ,     ^  ^  ■     -     ,  ^ 

1  1  A    1  '      .  [I he  Ai^rrender  waa  siancd  by  UavFrnor  Seitz  in  the  lent) 

along    the    Atlantic  »         j 

le  north  of  Cape  Colony  to  Portu-  to  Keetmanshoop,  made  a  junction  with  the 
uigola.  A  large  part  of  its  area  of  northern  force.  General  Smuts,  in  command 
■  square  miles  is  5000  feet  above  sea  of  this  force,  thereafter  operated  in  direct 
ith  peaks  two  or  three  thousand  feet    touch    with    General    Botha,    whose    forces 

It  is,  therefore,  comparatively  cool,  finally  took  possession  of  Windhoek  on  May 
i  adapted  for  white  colonization,  cat-  12,  taking  prisoner  3000  Europeans  and  four 
sheep  grazing  uniting  with  diamond  times  as  many  natives.  The  wireless  sta- 
te complete   its  resemblance   to   the   tion  ivhich,  with  only  one  relay,  was  able  to 

Free  State  and  the  Transvaal.  communicate  with  Berlin,  was  captured  in- 

ral  Botha,  as  head  of  the  forces  of  tact,  and  much  rolling-stock  also  fell  into 
th  African  Union,  began  his  invasion    General  Botha's  hands. 

'O  points  on  the  coast :  from  Walfisch  The  final  surrender  was  preceded  by  a 
Jc  Bay  on  the  north,  and  the  harbor  truce,  concerning  which  a  Boer  witness  re- 
fer centuries  had  borne  the  Portu-  lates  an  incident  which  gives  a  very  graphic 
tie  of  Angra  Pequena,  or  Little  Bay,  picture  of  General  Botha.  "Botha,"  says 
ich  the  Germans  had  recently  re-  this  Boer,  an  officer  on  the  general's  staff, 
perhaps  less  euphoniously,  Liiderifz-  "was  confronted,  on  his  arrival  at  the  meet- 
in  honor  of  one  of  their  merchant  ing-place,  by  the  Civil  Governor  of  the  terrf- 
,  Herr  Liideritz.  By  January  14,  tory,  who  occupied  a  deck  chair,  and  Major 
them  force  had  linked  Whale  Bay  Francke,  commander  of  the  German  forces, 
trakopmund,    at    the  .mouth    of    the    who  stood  behind  him.     The  Governor  rose 

river,  by  a  military  supply  railroad,  with  a  courteous  smile  to  greet  his  distin- 
ro'ng  from  this  base.  General  Botha's  guished  guest.  After  an  exchange  of  compli- 
egan  to  work  their  way  up  into  the  nients  General  Botha  offered  his  hand  to  his 
atry  to  the  east,  towards  Windhoek,  enemy.  Francke,  with  a  contemptuous  shrug 
nnan  capital  of  the  colony.  This  of  his  shoulders,  folded  his  arms  and  turned 
tnt  through  sharp  fighting,  first  at  his  back  on  General  Botha,  who,  smothering 
pje,  a  small  settlement  fifty  miles  to  his  annoyance  at  the  insult,  asked  briefly  why 
h-east  of  Swakopmund,  and  again  at  an  armistice  had  been  called.  Francke  an- 
ngwe  on  the  Swakop  River,  sixty  swered  in  broken  English,  speaking  rapidly 
irdi-wcst  of  Windhoek.  Meanwhile  in  a  passionate  manner.  At  times  his  voice 
them  force,  moving  northward  and  almost  rose  to  a  shout.  Trembling  with  hi'9 
I  from  Angra  Pequena,  and  rounding  scorn  for  the  conqueror,  he  spoke  of  the 
aountain,  along  the  line  of  the  rail-  'Burgher  rabble,'  and  spat  out  the  terms  he 
am  Luderitzbucht  through  Seeheim   asked  for  as  though  he  were  offering  them 
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to  an  offended  but  forgiven  servant.  "There  between  the  British  territory  of  Nigeria  and 
are  no  terms/'  said  Botha  quietly,  when  he  the  French  Congo, — a  district,  originally 
had  finished.  "Understand,'*  he  went  on,  about  two  hundred  thousand  square  miles  in 
"from  now  on  I  will  listen  to  no  talk  of  area,  to  which  M.  Caillaux  and  his  associ- 
terms  whatsoever.  I  demand  unconditional  ates  in  1911  added  over  a  hundred  thousand 
surrender."  He  then  spoke  of  the  poisoning  square  miles  of  French  territory  from  die 
of  wells,  and  warned  the  German  that  he  French  Congo;  and  German  East  Africi» 
would  hold  him  personally  responsible  for  which  stretches  inland  from  opposite  Zansh 
every  such  crime  against  The  Hague  Con-  bar,  and  is  bounded,  in  the  interior,  by  Ae 
vention.  **I  will  finish  my  talk  when  your  chain  of  great  lakes,  Victoria  NyniEl* 
people  choose  to  send  a  soldier,"  replied  Tanganyika,  and  Nyassa.  This  teuilOfy  il 
Francke.  "I  have  done  with  you."  With  still  larger  than  the  Cameroon  region,  efffi 
that  he  turned  and  hurriedly  left  the  place,  after  Caillaux  had  enlarged  it  with  a  torri- 
As  he  walked  away  I^otha  pointed  with  his  tory  half  the  size  of  France;  it  contaim  an 
forefinger.  "I'll  be  even  with  you  yet,"  he  area  of  384,180  square  miles. 
s»''..M,   "I'll  see  you  don't  poison  many  more 

w.lls!"     Major  Francke's  assumption  of  mil-  "^"^  CAMEROOXS 

itary  superiority  to  a  soldier  so  eminent  as        Effective  operations   against   the  Gemtn 
( leneral  Hotha  was,  to  say  the  least,  amusing,  colony  of  Kamerun  began  late,  some  time  in 

On  July  9,  I^ord  Buxton,  (jovernor-Gen-  the  past  spring.  A  forward  movement  of 
eral  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  com-  the  British  force  is  thus  vividly  described 
municated  to  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  Secretary  of  in  the  letter  of  a  young  British  officer,  printed 
State  for  the  Colonies,  the  news  that,  that  in  The  Times:  "I  hope  you  will  have  heard 
morning  at  2  a.m.,  (ieneral  Botha  had  ac-  ere  this  of  our  capture  of  Duala  and  Bona- 
cepted  from  Governor  Seitz  the  surrender  of  beri  and  our  further  advance  along  tk 
all  the  German  forces  in  Southwest  Africa,  Duala  Railway  to  Tusa,  and  along  the  Wari 
and  Mr.  Asquith,  the  Premier,  speaking  in  River  to  Jabassi.  ...  At  sundown,  night  l»- 
the  House  of  Commons  on  July  13,  an-  fore  last,  it  was  absolutely  gorgeous  with  the 
nounced  that  "the  German  dominion  of  purple  mountain  standing  clear  out  agaiiut 
Southwest  Africa  had  ceased  to  exist,"  and  the  orange  and  emerald  sky  and  the  dark 
asked  the  Commons  to  testify  to  the  admira-  gray  shapes  of  our  ships  lying  sombrely  in  the 
tion  of  the  whole  Empire  and  "its  gratitude  background,  talking  to  each  other  in  flashiot 
to  the  illustrious  general  who  had  rendered  Morse.  The  great  mountain,  Fernando  P*. 
such  an  inestimable  service  to  the  Empire."  standing  up  out  of  the  water  to  starbottd. 

To  go  back  for  a  moment  to  the  vast  ocean  and  the  Peak  of  Cameroon  wreathed  in  mitf 
spaces  of  Polynesia.  Japan,  which,  on  No-  to  port,  Victoria  invisible,  as  also  Bula, — boA 
vember  7,  had  brought  about  the  fall  of  hidden  behind  the  clouds,  as  we  passed  di^ 
Tsingtau,  had  captured  the  German  colony  dainfully  by,  and  entered  the  estuar>'  of  thf 
of  the  Caroline  Islands,  which  lie  due  east  Cameroon  River."  The  expedition  pn»- 
of  Mindanao  in  the  Philippines,  and,  on  No-  pered  so  well  that  it  was  able  to  record  tte 
vember  18,  had  handed  them  over  to  the  capture  of  the  important  post  of  NgaundffP. 
forces  of  New  Zealand.  The  transfer  was  four  hundred  miles  inland,  on  June  29; 
marked  by  the  substitution  of  New  Zealand  Molundu,  in  the  German  Congo  terriioiyi 
bank-notes  and  specie  for  ( jerman  currency  having  been  already  occupied,  on  March  !'• 
in  the  Islands,  which  must  thus  be  added  by  a  combined  French  and  Belgian  force,  lb* 
to  our  new  category  of  "the  colonies  of  a  taking  a  step  towards  undoing  the  work  ^ 
colony," — though  it  is  no  longer  quite  cor-  M.  Caillaux. 

rect   to   speak   of   the   oversea   dominions  as       Speaking   on    September    15,   M.  Gart* 
colonies.    On  December  9,  Australian  forces  Doumergue,   French  Minister  of  the  Co^ 
took  over  the  Solomon  Islands,  the  Marshall  nies,  declared  that: 
Islands,    with    a   powerful   wireless   station, 

completing   the   collection.      In   passing,   one  ^  Remarkable    rcsuhs    have    been  ^obi«JDed  V 

u      1  1  J  J   «r      i«,;.-«*:^«   i^^  «.k«  French   colonial    troopi,   aided   bv   Brititb  w»» 

should  record  a  word  of  admiration  for  the  ^^^^^^^  continually  along  a  front  of  mare  *• 

thoroughness  with  which   the  Ciermans  had  two  thousand  miles  in  Africa  since  U«  Sepi^ 
adapted    Marconi's   wonderful    invention   to  ben  _        . .  .  . .         _  -j 


their  colonial  empire.  German  East  Africa,  said  M. 

There  remain  two  large  German  colonial  -",  |LVe«eS-"Jr:.SSr^  5*.C-r 
areas  yet  to  be  accounted  tor :  the  Cameroon  roons.  The  other  Gcmum  nnMcwinni  ^^ 
region,  in  the  elbow  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  pied  either  by  the  Frcndi  or  Britnhi  v 
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BRITISH  OPERATIONS  II 


When  one  considers  the  difficulties  of  iranspQr-   bar;     but     this    small     force    was    presently 
j"^"  .'"v'*"^  interior  of  the  Cameroons   not  only  strengthened  by  troops  from  India,  both  regu- 

nS-rv"'  °lr„°;"r,  •.1™".°;;,°.', .° » ";  Y'  '"i '°™  ff"^  ^  "■?  '"■'r  """"^ 

Kill  more' evident  and  meritorious,  India   thus  made  her  entry  into  the  war,  as 

A  number   of   French  columns  marching   from  Australia,   New  Zealand,   and   the  Union  of 

nn  lo   we«    and   from   south   to   north   already  s^uth  Africa  had  already  done,  and  we  shall 

UTe  covered   more   than   600   kilometres    (about  i-    ]      i     i-          .               c   i_.-          _  ii      -i 

!7J  miles),  and  fighting  cominuo„.ly,  have  eatab-  find     Indian     troops     fighting     gallantly     at 

il«hrd  junciions  and  thus  surrounded  (he  enemy  several  Widely  separated  points  in  the  war 

w  three  sides,   while  Anglo-French  columns  are  zone.      In    November   the   combined    Briti^ 

oFeriung  from  the  coasi  toward  the  interior  and  forces   made   an   attack  on    the   German   Sta- 

I  b  ockade  of  the  coast  has  been  effected  by  Bnt-     ■ ,   t-  ■   j     t  ^  ■       4.1.      t •     »« 

iih  vessels  tions  oi    X  anga  and  Jassm,  the  tormer  an 

The  fighting  in  the  colonies  bears  a  great  re-  important  seaport,  joined  by  rail  with  Moshi 

■cmblance  to  that  on  the  western  front.   Trenches,  among  the  foothills  of  Kilimanjaro,  and,  in- 

bifbed-wire    entanglements    and    blockhouse    ob-  i^^j    (hp^^  ^y„e  vigorous  attacks  and  COun- 

Kmtion   posts   had   been   cleverly   disposed   and  ■      t.     l         -      i     t      1  r-  .     ^     xt     _ 

.Aliied  by  the   Germans,  «ho  have  shown  here,  ter-attacks  by  boat  in  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza. 

u  elsewhere,   the  greatest  preparations  (or  war.  The  fighting  in  this  region,  as  in  the  Kame- 

Onr  enemies  had  even  sent  to  Africa  some  aero-  run  region  on   the  other  side  of  Africa,  COn- 

pli«^    which    the    Allies    fortunately    brought  ^^^^^^  ^^j  j^  y^^^^     ^^  continue  for  some  time 

iMrd  is  soon  as  they  appeared.  iit               ■    i-     .     '.               ^    . 

Th.  climate  and  ihe  nature  cf  the  ground  op-  *<>  ™me.     We  may  indicate  its  recent  stages 

posed  gre«t  difficulties  to  the  march  of  our  troops,  by  recording  that,  on  June  28,  a  telegram 

but  fortunately  they  were  overcome.     I  must  in  was  sent  by  Lord  Kitchener,  as  Secretary  of 

flii.  re^ea  refer  to  the  excellent  organization  of  ^^        (^  Major-General  Tighe.  in  command 

OBv    ■>nit-*i.mF    ■•rvi/.«       thanlffl    trt    urhi^h     ftiir     fosses         j-        i  -  *»     ■    '    ,        r-  »    r    ■ 

of   the  troops   in   British    Last   Africa,   con- 
gratulating him  on  the  success  of  his  work. 
CONQUEST  OF  GERMAN'  EAST  AFRICA  It  "»■  pcrhaps,  too  sooo  to  sum  up  the  re- 

sults of  the  war  as  we  have  recorded  its 
In  the  great  colony  of  German  Eas;  Africa,  progress,  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Polynesia. 
almost  equal  to  the  combined  areas  of  Ger-  Rut  we  may  say  that  it  appears  very  unlikely 
inany  and  France,  the  fighting  began  at  the  that  the  former  German  colonics  now  in  the 
•"d  of  September,  1914,  by  a  German  raid  possession  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and 
Woss  the  frontier  into  British  East  Africa,  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  will  ever 
•nd  an  attempt  to  capture  Mombasa,  the  again  fly  the  black,  white,  and  red  flag  of 
Qpitai  of  that  territory  and  the  starting-point  Germany.  Colonics  which  became  Dritish,  in 
"f  the  Uganda  Railroad.  The  Germans  the  world-war  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  are 
*Oe  beaten  back  into  their  own  territory,  British  still,  and  have  in  every  way  benefited 
4(ir  opponents  being  a  small  body  of  the  by  their  incorporation  in  the  Empire.  As  for 
*>ig's  Afriain  Ri6es  and  Arabs  from  Zanzi-  Germany's  remaining  colony  in  Africa,  Ger- 
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man  East  Africa,  the  entire  coast-line  is  in  were  administered  from  Berlin,  as  "colonies," 
the  hands  of  the  Entente  _Po«-ers,  as  well  in  the  sense  of  regions  colonized  by  the  sur- 
as many  posts  several  hundred  miles  in-  plus  population  of  Germany.  There  were,  in 
land.  This  means  that  the  German  gar-  fact,  in  German  Africa,  less  than  25,iiOil 
risons,  however  gallantly  they  may  light,  white  men,  less  than  the  "German  colom" 
are  cut  off  from  all  possibility  of  re-  in  more  than  one  of  our  ^V'cstcrIl  towns.  So 
newing  their  supplies  of  ammunition,  so  that  that  the  loss  of  them  all  means  no  real  in- 
thcir  surrender  is  only  a  question  of  time.  It  crease  of  congestion  in  Germany.  Thn* 
is,  in  one  way,  a  misnomer  to  speak  of  these  were,  indeed,  rather  a  Bismarcliian  flouri*h 
vast   African   territories   which,   a  year  ago,  than  a  practical  necessity. 


THOMAS    MOTT    OSBORNE, 
REFORMER 

LESS  than  a  year  ago  the  post  of  Warden  The  law  itself  set  many  limitations,  and 
of  Sing  Sing  Prison,  in  New  York,  was  the  physical  condition  of  the  buildings  and 
iccepted  by  iHr.  Thomas  Mott  Osborne,  a  grounds  set  others;  but  Mr,  Osborne  strove 
itstinguished  citizen  and  noted  advocate  of  to  do  the  best  he  could  with  the  materials  at 
(riaon  reform.    The  public  then  was  curious  hand. 

»  know  not  only  how  far  he  would  go  The  changes  have  thus,  above  all  else,  been 
0WM J,  putting  his  radical  theories  into  prac-  in  the  nature  of  a  more  kindly  attitude 
JNg,%^  also  how  the  innovations  would  toward  inmates  upon  the  part  of  prison  offi- 
"~^  test  of  trial.  cials, — expressing   itself    in    the   granting   of 

e months  have  passed;  and,  while  it  is  minor  privileges  and  responsibilities.- 
n  to  express  opinions  based  upon  per-  It  is  true  that  some  prisoners  have  abused 
C  results,  it  is  possible 
Be  dcfmitely  two  con- 
Si  First,  that  prison 
bdpUlK  has  not  been  dis- 
■gnuzed,  and,  second,  that 
it  men  themselves  have 
m^ted  both  physically  and 
Dorally. 

Mr.  Osborne's  interest  in 

irikms  is  due  in  large  part 

o  tbe   fact   that   his  life- 

ki02  residence  has  been  at 

\idiuni,    N.   Y.,   where   a 

ititt  prison  is  a  very  promi- 

iftrnt  object.     He  first  asso- 

iated  himself  with  the  rc- 

lormatory     community 

)rge  Jun- 

■ving    as 

board    of 

m    years, 

time  also 

interested 

wners   at 

irison  re-  hon,  thc»1AS  mott  g6Borne 

I  in  1913, 

the  problem  at  first  hand,  their    privileges,   and    that   escapes  have  oc- 

mtary  inmate  of  Auburn  curred.     The  number  of  these  is,  however, 

ck-  below  the  average  of  former  years.    Recently 

At  Auburn,  Mr.  Osborne  had  assisted  ma-  fifteen  inmates  applied  for  and  received  per- 

taialty  in  the  formation  of  a  Mutual  Wei-  mission  to  go  in  pursuit  of  a  fugitive.    They 

we  League,  composed  of  prisoners;  and  soon  were  out  all  night,  and  came  back  the  next 

■iter  became  to  Sing  Sing  a  similar  organiza-  morning  very  proud  of  the  trust  shown  in 

Don  was  started  there,  superseding  the  Gol-  them.     On  another  occasion  the  plans  of  two 

■«  Rule    Brotherhood.     One   of   his   first  inmates  to  escape  were  frustrated  by  a  mcm- 

"roaal  acts  was  to  invite  the  men  to  suggest  ber  of  the  League. 

^ges  in  prison  routine  and  discipline,  most      The  feeling  of  the   mmates    is   well   ex- 
^tiieir  recommendations  being  immediately  pressed  in  a  recent  bulletin  of  the  League: 
1^^   "■  A  few  short  montht  ago,  Sing  Sing  was  woric 

L  4(7 
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bers.  Each  violation  of  disdplme  or  gpod 
conduct  becomes  an  offense  against  the 
league,  punishable  by  its  dul^  constituted 
ofhcers.  Thus  we  bring  to  the  aid  of  die 
prison  authorities  the  public  opinion  of  die 
prisoners,  the  loyalty  of  a  man  to  his  frieodi; 
— to  the  "gang," — which  is  characterittic 
of  prisoners. 

Aly  firm  belief  is  that  under  such  a  prison 
system  the  men  will  become  desirous  and 
capable  of  leading  an  honest  and  useful  life. 


The  very  foundation  of  our  prison  tjiu 
needs  to  be  rebuilt;  and  at  the  bottom  nx 
lie  three  principles: 

First — The  law  must  decree  not  pimi 
ment,  but  temporary  exile  from  sode^  n 
the  offender  has  proven  by  his  conduct- di 
he  is  fit  to  return. 

Second — Society  must  brand  no  nun  M 
criminal ;  but  aim  solely  to  reform  the  mat. 
conditions  under  which  a  criminal  Kt  b 
been  committed. 


F  700  I 


(7Ji. 


<e-halt  oi 


-  -     ..I    lUe   Jan.!       ,    ...       .      . 

uiioiiijt  lh>-,c  leen  here.  All  of  Ihe  edit  ere  ■■i.actly 
alikr.  ll  v-ill  bf  «nlicrd  that  Ihe  familiar  roai  of 
v-inJoKi  mcrr/j  admit  li„ht  lo  Ihe  gallrriei  and  form 

Ihr  iuk'i  ravs  vtUI  rnwi- "(ftri.'i'y.'i  *'i.-  u-i«d''ui  of  lack 
aHffU  at  tv  fall  nilhrn  the  cells) 

have  prevailed  in  different  institutions. 
There  have,  of  course,  been  advances  in 
many  States  in  the  direction  of  kindness  to 
the  prisoners,  a  reduction  of  brutality  and 
severity,  and  an  increased  number  of  pris- 
oners trusted  on  their  honor  as  individuals. 
Tile  self -governing  system  now  in  use  at 
Auburn  and  Sing  Sing  not  only  goes  a  step 
beyond  the  honor  system,  but  is  totally  dif- 
ferent in  kind, — for  it  trusts  not  the  indi- 
vidual, hut  the  entire  prison  community.  The 
individual  is  made  responsible  not  to  the 
warden  or  to  some  autocrat,  more  or  less 
benevolen*,  but  to  the  whole  body  of  his 
f  el!  o  w-p  r  i  so  n  e  rs. 

What  wr  hnve  done  at  Sing  Sing  is  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  all  good  prison  work, 
by  getting  a  right  spirit  of  cooperation  among 
the  prisoners.  This  has  been  accomplished 
hv  allowing  the  prisoners  to  form  themselves 
into  a  Mutual  Welfare  League.  To  the 
league  all  the  privileges  have  been  given;  ^_ 
and  the  league,  as  an  organization,  becomes  Now  ihty  wi 
responsible  for  the  good  conduct  of  its  mem*    ^"n^tJirr* 


A    PHISON    CELL 


Ifalli. 
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THE  DORMIT(»Y— FOR  HONOR  MEN  AND  THOSE  WHO  ARE  IN  POOR  HEALTH 
iTturt  an  mart  fritoners  than  cells,  aid  part  of  Iht    Soar   over    Ihe    chapel   u   utiiimd   at   iiira    ilcepina 

Jaarltrr.  Thut  Hot  cnly  is  Ihi  crowding  of  two  mtn  in  tht  iame  cell  avoided,  but  another  miatii  of  reward 
>r  toad  conduct  it  /urniihed) 

Third — ^Thc  prison  must  be  an  institution  join  the  outside  world.  But  there  will  also 
whne  every  inmate  shall  have  the  largest  be  those  who  cannot  get  along  even  with 
practicable  amount  of  individual  freedom,  this  modified  liberty ;  so  they  should  be  placed 
because  "it  is  liberty  alone  that  fits  men  for  in  an  "inner  prison"  where  even  that  liberty 
liberty."  would  be  further  modified. 

The  plan  of  sentencing  a  convicted  man        But  always  the  basis  of  the  system  must  be 

to  an   indefinite  period   of   imprisonment, —  not  more  and   more   repression,    but   simply 

the  length  of  which  is  to  be  determined  by  less  and  less  liberty;  the  accent  always  be- 

his  conduct    and    tendency   to    reform, — has  ing  on  the  liberty.     As  much  freedom  as  the 

been  tried  and  has  proved  itself.     It  should  man  can  stand;  no  attempt  to  close  the  ave- 

be  extended.     After  the  verdict  of  "guilty"  nues   of   wrong-doing;   but    rather   that    the 

is  pronounced   by  the  jury  the  man  should  avenues  to  wrong-doing  be  left  open  and  very 

he  told  by  the  court  that,  as  he  has  trans-  apparent,  so  that  he  may  learn  to  avoid  them. 

SroRt)  the  laws  of  societj',  he  must  remain       "It  is  liberty  alone  that  fits  men  for  Hb- 

i»  ex3e  friMn  it,  until  he  has  shouin  by  his  erty,"    as    Mr.    Gladstone    wrote    regarding 

'*wda^  that  he  is  fit  to  return.  Ireland's  demand  for  home  rule.    The  prison 

HmO   every    help    should    be    given    him,  system  now  endeavors  to  malte  men  indus- 

"07  Rtource  of  the  State  should  aid  him,  trious   by    driving   them    to    work;    to  make 

woy  incentive   should  be  offered   him, — to  them   virtuous  by   removing  temptation;   to 

l*nil  his  lesson.     When  he  has  learned  it,  malte  them  respect  the  law  by  forcing  them 

,   'f  Alt  time  long  or  short,   society  should  to  obey  the  edicts  of  authority ;  to  make  them 

*»lconie  him  back  to  its  midst.     It  should  far-sighted  by  allowing  them  no  chance  to 

™i  turn   its   back   upon   him,    because   his  exercise   foresight,   to  give   them   individual 

'''fl'  return  will  show  that  be  has  worked  initiative  by  treating  them  in  large  groups; 

'Wl  his  own  salvation,  that  from  the  bitter-  in  short   to  prepare  them   again   for  society 

jj'ss  of  experience  he  has  learned  the  truth  by  placing  them  in  conditions  as  unlike  real 

■"would  not  or  could  not  learn  without  it.  society  as  they  could  well  be  made. 

Tliere  will  be  those  who  will  learn  their       Character,  however,  is  made  not  through 

!*on  without  friction,  and  who  will  rap-  absence  of  temptation,  but  by  resistance  of 

I   ™1  come  to  the  point  where  they  can  re-  temptation.    That  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
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hers.  Each  violation  of  diadpUne  or  BO<*d 
conduct  becomes  an  ofieiue  acaiiut  Ae 
league,  punishable  by  its  dnHj  constituted 
oiHcers.  Thus  we  bring  to  the  aid  of  dw 
prison  authorities  the  public  opinkm  of  die 
prisoners,  the  loyalty  of  a  nuui  to  his  friendly 
— to  the  "gang," — which  is  chxracteriitic 
of  prisoners, 

^ly  firm  belief  is  that  under  sudi  a  prison 
system  the  men  will  become  desirous  and 
capable  of  leading  an  honest  and  useful  life. 

ESSENTIALS     OF     AN     ENLIGUTENBD     PUUN' 
SYSTEM 

The  very  foundation  oi  our  prison  viteni 
needs  to  be  rebuilt ;  and  at  the  bottom  miDt 
lie  three  principles: 

First — The  law  must  decree  not  piinb- 
ment,  but  temporaiy  exile  from  Mcietf  iMl 
the  offender  has  proven  by  his  conduct- tlut 
he  is  fit  to  return. 

Second — Society  must  brand  no  nun  tl  ■ 
criminal ;  but  aim  solely  to  reform  the  n 
conditions  under  which  a  <  '    '    ~ 
been  committed. 


trndom  mrrtty  admit  tight  to  Ihr  gtllrrici  and  form 
no  /-art^  of  the  etilt.     far  ferhafi  an   hour  tach  day 


have     prevailed     in     different     institutions. 

There  have,  of  loursc,  been  advances  in 
many  States  in  the  direction  of  kindness  to 
the  prisoners,  a  reduction  of  brutality  and 
se\'erity,  and  an  increased  number  of  pris- 
oners trusted  on  their  honor  as  individuals. 

The  self-governing  system  now  in  use  at 
Auburn  and  Sing  Sing  not  only  goes  a  step 
beyond  the  honor  system,  hut  is  totally  dif- 
ferent In  kind, — for  it  trusts  not  the  indi- 
vidual, but  the  entire  prison  community.  The 
individual  is  made  responsible  not  to  the 
warden  or  to  some  autocrat,  more  or  less 
benevolcn',  but  to  the  whole  body  of  his 
fellow-prisoners. 

What  we  have  done  at  Sing  Sing  is  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  all  good  prison  work, 
by  getting  a  right  spirit  of  cooperation  among 

the  prisoners.  This  has  been  accomplished  inaii'ihidoor.^-wiick.of'etmrii,  ii  jhji^i  i" 
by  allowing  the  prisoners  to  form  themselves  b**-"  '*'  ""  «  ir™^^'  /■  i^fcMribR,«M« 
mto  a  Mutual  Welfare  I^eague.  Xo  the  moisturr.  Bifort  Mr.  Oj*mm  lnw<  TK*^ 
league  all  the  privileges  have  been  given;  ^.  "f'T'Z  !L'^.^.!TZi^ilU^f^SS 
and  the  league,  as  an  organization,  becomes  w™  <*'?  J*""**  .*■  **"  Jy*  JTf,  ***;  ^*££ 
responsible  for  the  good  condua  of  its  mem-    JIS7r»'"«'irtJ2ISS&'*  "^  *' 


k  PRISON  CELL  AND  m  IKMATC 


VJS^'% 


mmUl..^^^ 
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THE.  DORMITORY— FOR  HONOR  H£N  AND  THOSE  WHO  ARE  IN  POOR  HEALTH 

{Tkirt  art  mort  fritencri  than  cells,  and  earl  of  tht  Hocr  over  Ihe  chapel  ii  utilhed  m  extra  sleeping 
anartert.  TSiu  not  only  u  the  crowding  ei  turn  men  >n  Ihe  same  cell  avoided,  but  another  means  of  retard 
for  taoi  conduct  it  fumislitdi 

Third — ^Thc  prison  must  be  an  institution  join  the  outside  world.     But  there  will  also 

where  every  inmate  shall  have  the  largest  be  those  who  cannot  get  along  even  with 

practicable   amount   of   individual   freedom,  this  modified  liberty ;  so  they  should  be  placed 

because  "it  is  liberty  alone  that  fits  men  for  in  an  "inner  prison"  where  even  that  liberty 

liberty."  would  be  further  modified. 

The  plan  of  sentencing  a  convicted  man  But  always  the  basis  of  the  system  must  be 
to  an    indefinite  period   of   imprisonment, —  not   more   and   more   repression,   but   simply 
the  length  of  which  is  to  be  determined  by  less  and  less  liberty;  the  accent  always  be- 
his  conduct    and    tendency    to    reform, — has  ing  on  the  liberty.     As  much  freedom  as  the 
been  tried  and  has  proved  itself.     It  should  man  can  stand;  no  attempt  to  close  the  ave- 
be  extended.     After  the  verdict  of  "guilty"  nues  of   wrong-doing;    but    rather    that   the 
is  pronounced  by  the  jury  the  man  should  avenues  to  wrong-doing  be  left  open  and  very 
be  told  by  the  court  that,  as  he  has  trans-  apparent,  so  that  he  may  learn  to  avoid  them, 
grtSKd  the  laws  of  societj',  he  must  remain  "It  is  liberty  alone  that  fits  men  for  lib- 
's cxib  fnHn  it,  until  he  has  shown  by  his  erty,"    as    Mr.    Gladstone    wrote    regarding 
mWMf  Ikai  he  is  fit  to  return.  Ireland's  demand  for  home  rule.    The  prison 
Thca   every    help    should    be    given    him,  system  now  endeavors  to  make  men   indus- 
•Wty  rcaource  of  the  State  should  aid  him,  trious   by   driving   them    to   work;   to   make 
tWy  incentive  should   be  offered   him, — to  them   virtuous   by   removing   temptation;    to 
«Mn  hia  lesson.     When  he  has  learned  it,  make  them  respect  the  law  by  forcing  them 
,    w  that  time  long  or  short,  society   should  to  obey  the  edicts  of  authority;  to  make  them 
Welcome  him  back   to  its  midst.     It  should  far-sighted   by  allowing  them  no  chance  to 
""t  turn    its    back    upon    him,    because    his  exercise    foresight,    to    give   them    individual 
'■*'>■  return  will  show  that  he  has  worked  initiative  by  treating  them  in  large  groups; 
'^t  his  own  salvation,  that  from  the  bitter-  in  short   to  prepare    them   again   for  society 
^  of  experience  he  has  learned  the  truth  by  placing  them  in  conditions  as  unlike  real 
w  would  not  or  could  not  learn  without  it,  society  as  they  could  well  be  made. 

There  will  be  those  who  will  learn  their  Character,  however,  is  made  not  through 

I****  without  friction,  and  who  will  rap-  absence  of  temptation,  but  by  resistance  of 

i   "T  oome  to  the  point  where  they  can  re-  temptation.    Tliat  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
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t-w    -j-^..    w    ov «    ,  ,  ^^.^.-ihlixiM     fallinn    iur    rn-rhat't    ten    mi' 

/h  Mr  bullduiff  al  (Ac  I>'/1 

ruS'  X/S.'^   yJc  r'liJ'Jgrarli\-a7ma7!-  /rum  "  a'fnd..H'  i"  (KI-  f"/  Wor*{ 


anj'^mofw™'" 


punishment  would  imme- 
diately follow  b)'  imprison- 
ment in  the  dark  cell.  Six 
days'  confinement  for  turn- 
ing the  head  was  not  un- 
usual. 

Everywhere  the  prisimer 
was  subjected  to  an  atmos- 
phere of  suspicion.  It  was 
assumed  that  he  was  thor- 
oughly wicked,  that  he 
could  not  be  trusted  to  p> 
a  step  apart  from  the  regu- 
lar routine. 

The  result  was  a  system 
where  men  could  not  laU 
naturally,  or  walk  natu- 
rally, or  work  naturally.  In 
fact,  they  could  not  do  any- 
thing naturally  but  breathe, 
— and  there  was  not  enou^ 
air  to  do  that  naturailr  in 
many  of  the  ccUi. 


mistakes  of  the  old  prison  system.  There 
was  a  vague  idea  in  the  minds  of  many  peo- 
ple that  men  can  be  made  better  by  train- 
ing in  absence  of  temptation ;  so  the  endeavor 
always  was  to  remove  all  temptation  in  prison 
life. 

[.AN    AND    OF 


As  a  logical  outcome  of  the  old  theory,  the 
men  at  Sing  Sing  were  forbidden  to  talk  or 
even  to  turn  their  heads  in  the  great  mess 
hall.  Sixtj  officers  were  detailed  at  every 
meal  to  sec  that  no  man  spoke,  and  if  there 
was  any  appearance  of  an  attempt  to  do  so 
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A  BASEBALL  CAME  AT  SINC  SING 


Being   human,    priwiar^ 
resent  brutality.     I  do  no"* 
think  any  decent  man  ■''»— 
jects  to  X  fair  punishroo** 
for  what  he  has  done.   Bu  ' 
when  it  is  carried  bcyooi  * 
fair  balance  it  begets  itaoif 
mcnt  and   a  detemiinaiio<* 
to  get  even,  and  more  thtf" 
even  if  necessary. 

At  Sing  Sing  we  h*«  >*■ 
moved  the  offioen  fi^^"^ 
mess  hall,  so  that  120O 
prisoners  eat  plcassnttr  ^ 
sod:  .7  tosedier,  ti'^'^ 
like      r  <  idwr  |ood«iH"* 

Urn 


•ST-Sj 


THE  NEW  METHODS  AT  SING  SING  PRISON 

system.  The  offi- 
ve  also  been  taken 
the  work  shops, 
re  left  to  the  care  of 
men  and  their  assist- 

rwherc  the  old  at- 
-e  of  suspicion  has ' 
placed  by  an  atmos- 
of  con^dence  and 
Instead  of  the  as- 
n  that  every  man  is 
ily  evil,  and  that 
ne  of  his  acts  must 
ect  to  surveillance, 
isumed  to  be  trust- 
until  he  shows  him- 
c  to  his  trust.  Then 
ow-prisoners  take  (Tkt  phsancri 
land,  try  him  before    ?//„'  HZ.Z'J" 


iTTHtfm'bS't'ttpiiriJT'' 


A  FAVORITE  SIMMER  PASTIME 

an  allouitd  to  ncn'm  m  an  tnclotid  pert  of.  tht  Hodion. 
I  to  fact  tailk  trmt'lalwn, — for  biyend  thr  ftnct  lies  tht 
ilhin  plain  vitm  it  the  Jtrtiy  thort) 

inefficiently  and  dishonestly  administered. 
In  order  to  have  a  prison  honestly  and 
efficiently  administered,  as  a  business  institu- 
tion, it  must  be  kept  out  of  politics.  And 
let  me  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  corrup- 
tion in  a  prison  department  is  infinitely  worse 
than  corruption  in  a  highway,  public  works, 
or  conservation  department,  because  those  de- 
partments deal  ^th  inanimate  objects, 
whereas  the  prisons  deal  with  men. 

THB    PRISON    LABOR    PROBLEM 

It  is  recognized  now  clearly  that  in  all  our 
prisons  men  should  learn  to  labor.  But  it 
is  not  so  clearly  recognized  that  when  you 
force  men  to  labor  that  is  slave  labor;  and 
there  are  few  people  who  learn  to  love  work 
by  being  forced  to  do  it.  You  are  grating 
against  all  the  grooves  of  human  nature  when 


ary  board,  and  de- 
what  discipline  is 
y  to  check  the  evil. 

SmG   SING    USED 
TO    BE 

Sing  has  long  been 
of  the  old  type,  in 
he  emphasis  was  en- 
lid  upon  the  mere 
unenl  of  the  man, 
10  real  consideration 
lucstion  how  he  was 
)  feel  and  act  when 
t  back  into  society. 
iMfi  qntem  in  New 
9  to  within  recent 
did  beco  based  upon 
hcoriei,    and    very 


TENNIS  IS  ANCrmER  INNOVATION  AT  5INC 

cell  black  may  be  seen  Jrom  any  comer  of  the  . 
minder  to  the  men,  vihile  at  play,  of  forirur  cot 


lilliam — nrhfH  tht 
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a  IHey  thcmielm 


you  take  such  action.  If  it  is  desired  that  Outside  the  walls  the  man  must  diOOK  bv 
these  men  should  work  willingly  when  they  tween  work  and  idleness — betwea  hooot}- 
come  out  of  prison  (and  with  many  of  them  imd  crime.  Why  not  let  him  teadi  himielf 
voluntary  honest  labor  is  the  first  necessity  these  lessons  before  he  coma  ont?  Sndl 
of  their  reformed  Hfe),  then  they  should  be  things  are  best  learned  by  oipcricnCC; 
taught  while  in  prison  voluntarily  to  choose  The  present  problems  are,  firtt  ttt  fiad 
labor  rather  than  idleness.  In  order  to  do  enough  work  for  the  men  to  do,  for  AepiMi 
that  you  must  give  them  liberty  to  remain  industries  have  been  so  badly  managci  !■  ikc 
idle ;  but  let  them  bear  the  ccimomic  results  of  past  that  it  is  hard  to  make  headw^i  Md. 
idleness — starvation  and  dependence.  second,   the  constant  shiftine  of  tbe  pfiNB 

populatkn,  whick 
makes   good  be- 
Wry    work   difi- 
cult     Many  ex- 
perienced worken- 
arc  drafted  off  ti» 
other    prisont - 
others  come  i^ 
the  end  of  tbeis' 
terms.    Anotbcr 
difficulty  B  _*^ 
la<i  of  incentive' 
The  State  piji  » 
cent  and  a  bJf  > 
day,  whether  the 
man  isa  food 
worker,  or  a  P"* 
one,   or  a  U'f 
one, — or,  to  !*•■ 
whedier  heW^ 
at  alL    Ther  » 
abaolut^  w  "' 
dncement   JprJ 

muiE.  SbwIiAf 


IN  THE  GREAT  MESS-HALU  WHERE  I 

iTht    Slalt    l-ir    Arrre.;    Iliof    Ih.'v     rtnli 

ililutci  thcit  . 

rait   or  fi'i-H    IB   IMrn   tfi.-i'    Ii.-d.fi,   aitd   lixl-, 

.Von-  llicy  cat  fleasanll\  diiJ  s.-ciihh-  l-a^-il 


Bf  bri-ad  a 


OF  THE  MEH  EAT  SIMLLTANEOIJS.y 
i;'(  "a  nffirimt  quantily  of  Uftritr  tal 
ih  a  day,  initeid  of  Iwo.  Formnlj  tkt 
heir  erlU  In  Ihr  a/lrmfw-.  and  t*a«  t—' 
tit  old  lyitem,  imtK  wTTt  ferbUdtn  M 
>ISrrrt  wert  driaiird  to  mferet  U»  raid. 
r,  u-ilh  no  oMttr  frrttnl) 


J 


THE  NEW  METHODS  AT  SING  SING  PRISON 


otoriously  inefRcicnt. 

nothcr  of  the  problems 

rison  labor  is  that  the 

of  work  done  by  the 

is  for  the  most  part  un- 
ictivc,  because  they  have 
iqKctation  of  doing  the 
:   kind   of  work  when 

leave  prison.  The  ma- 
y  of  the  men  at  Sing 
;,  for  instance,  make 
s,  brooms,  mats,  or  un- 
rear. 

lie  immediate  necessity 
ing  Sing  is  the  purchase 
I  large  tract  of  land, 
the  erection  of  a 
em  kind  of  institu- 
.  When  the  prison  is 
3ved  to  its  large  tract  of 


THE  KNtrnNG  SHOP.  WHERE  UNDERWEAR  AND  SOCKS  ARE  MADE 

(In  Ike  distance  may  be  lecn  Ihe  ipi«dUi  of  the  machines.  In  the  ton 
round  u  Ihe  linished  prodticl.  Tkit  it  Ihe  moil  imPorlant  shop  of  Sin 
ing.  Since  friioncr-/ercmen  acre  lubsliluled  for  B»'rds  and  tolxntar 
ibor  for  Ihe  comftittory  tiandard,  the  output  of  Ihe  shop  hat  increaicd) 


VE  TOGCERV" THE  WELFARE  LEAGUE    S 

;■!•  by  and  for  tht  inmatrt 
taultped  It-it h  taih  reasttr, 
ariler.  and  Iclefhone.  Goodl 
-Id  at  wMtsale  fricel  plus  S 
(ml..  Ihr  profit  beinq  lurned 
'  l»  Ihe   general  fund   of   the 


could    be,    in    a   very    large    measure,    self- 
sustaining. 

It  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  make  the  prison  a 
school  where  men  can  be  trained  for_citizen- 
ship, — and  that  includes  the  learning  of  some 
industrial  pursuit,  so  that  a  man  may  be  ablp 
to  live  by  honest  work. 

A   PRISON- RE  FORM    CREED 

I  have  stated  in  my  recent  book,  "Within 
Prison  Walls,"  and  in  more  than  one  public 
speech,  certain  general  principles  that  my  fur- 
ther experience  fully  supports.  Some  of  these 
follow: 

No  sensible  person  proposes  to  sentimenta- 
lize over  the  law-breaker.    Call  the  prison  by 


li  I  hope  that  farming 
)'  be  made  the  basis  of 
"Or,  so  as  to  provide  as 
&\y  as  possible  for  the 
^rt  of  the  inmates.  The 
'%n  indeed,  ought,  as  far 
possible,  to  represent  a 
>]  community.  I  should 
't  the  State  pay  a  full 
<&:  and  I  believe  that  if 
'  State  would  allow  the 
■oners  to  aid  in  the  sup- 
rt  of  their  families,  the 
iwiers  would  do  so  much 
Jer  work  that  the  prisons 


A  SECTION  OF  THE  SHOE  SHOP 

ie  «ol  only  Ihcir  cm,  ihon.  bi,(  footwear  for  u 
nililulions  and  children  itt  nrthan  aiylnmji 
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ihar  ary  hell  conceived  in  the  lurid  brain  of  a  of     leading     an     honest     and     useful     life. 

li'^:s^^"{;',;zis:^j£i^T^;:&,X , "  >■»  >-" « p"»""'  r'"?  ■%"'■  °r 

do  that,— but,   morally,  the  change  hai  been   as-  ""nie  to  carry  on  his  work  at  bing  Sing.    A 

rounding.  wealthy  man  of    high    social    and    business 

f.             ■    .   L-       ■  u    L      1      ]    L    1  standing,  he  has  left  his  home  and  family  to 

Over  aeainst  th„  m.ght  b.  placed  the  to-  ,;         „  ^  ^„j„  m„st,_in  comact  with 

ter  from  an  mm.K  at  Smg  Sing  to  his    pal  ,,,,  ^^             „-^  ^„^„j    furthermore,  have 

ound  when  he  also  got  into  the  clutches  of  ^^^^^j   „„   ^•„^  opposition.     While  some 

of  this  has  been  from  people  who  sincerely 

I  guesi  you  Itnow  1  am  up  here  aerving  a  three-  ^°^^^   t*"^  wisdom   of   making   prisons   more 

yezi  bit.    But  why  worry?     It  is  much  easier  up  attractive  places  of  abode,  it  is  no  secret  that 

here   than   you   think.     Baseball    every   day,   and  much   of  the  Opposition    has    been     political, 

.wimming  the   same.     We  can  "Ik  and  yell   all  prison  administration  in  New  York  has  hem 

we  want,  and   we  can  talk  in  the  shop.     Movies  ...                       , 

every  night.  notoriously  corrupt  lor  a  great  many  years, 
and  the  hold  of  the  old  "ring"  has  not  yet 

This  man,  however,  had  just  begun  his  been  thoroughly  broken.  It  is,  however, 
term.  The  real  inmate  would  shrug  his  not  only  as  a  prison  reformer  that  the  War- 
shoulders,  and  say:  "Wait  until  he  has  been  den  is  noted;  he  has  long  been  regarded  as 
here  longer."  one  of  the  chief  political  reformers  in  the 

Furthermore,  when  his  term  has  come  to  Democratic  party  of  New  York  State, 

an  end,  will  not  the  prisoner  have  been  so  The  criticism  has  been  made,  too,  that  Mr. 

benefited,  unconsciously,  by  this  harmless  and  Osborne    is    creating    an    improved    system, 

healthful   recreation,    that   he  will    wish    to  through  his  own  exceptional  personality  and 

avoid  former  haunts, — which,  in  his  case  and  intelligence,  that  would  be  difficult  for  an- 

most  others,  were  the  saloon  and  the  street-  other  to  carry  on.    But  Mr.  Osborne  believes 

corner?  that  the  only  thing  necessary  in  a  prison  ad- 

Thosc  who  believe  that  the  new  methods  ministration,  under  the  self-government  sys- 

may  make  prison  life  a  thing  not  to  be  feared  tem,  is  patience  and  faith,    "It  does  not  need 

and  shunned,  really  miss  the  point.     For,  as  brains;  for  there  is  plenty  of  brains  inside, 

Mr.  Osborne  has  put  it,  the  modern  system  among  the  men." 

will   make   the   men   desirous   and   capable  Howard  Florance. 


PRISONERS  AT  SING  SINC  WELCCMING  VARDEN  OSBORNE,  ON  HI3  RETURN  FROM  VACATION  UiST  MONTH 

(Aciinff  01  oKciali  of  the  Mmiual  Wtljart  l.tagut  these    men.    viiih    i«(   priKnerf    biifid,    art    here    tkaam   ef 
parade  ovliide  Ihe  priiiiit  walU) 


AUTOMOBILES   BY   THE 

MILLION 

w  Quantity  Production  of  Pleasure  Cars  Has  Brought  the 
Average  Price  from  $2125  in  1907  to  $814  in  1915— Prob- 
able Further  Reductions  in  Cost  to  the  Consumer 

BY  J.  GEORGE  FREDERICK 

T'E  are  in  for  it, — the  coipplete  auto-  toward  the  ideal  of  more  widely  penetrating 
r  mobilisation  of  the  country  from  coast  and  more  individually  useful  means  of  trans- 
Mast,  from  the  hog  farm  in  the  Ozark  portation.  In  a  comparatively  few  years 
untains  to  the  Fifth  Avenue  palace.  In  45,000  miles  of  trolley  lines  were  built, 
last  fiscal  year  (1914-1915)  703,527  cars  These  have  also  done  great  things  for  the 
e  sold, — a  36  per  cent,  increase  over  the  country.  Then  we  had  the  bicycle,  which 
•  before,  though  the  money  spent  on  them  gave  a  faint  glimpse  of  what  might  be ;  yet 

only  about  10  per  cent,  more!  The  the  horse  and  carriage  still  remained  the 
1  number  of  cars  running  is  now  over  only  practically  available  means  of  individual 
10,000,    and    in   eight  years   the   average  transportation. 

e  of  autos  has  dropped  from  $2125  to  But  what  good  was  the  horse  and  car- 
4.  riage  when    the   people   were   swarming   to 

Vhat  it  all  means  we,  haven't  stopped  to  the  cities  so  fast  that  instead  of  the  greater 
re  out,  but  that  it  is  a  big  thing, — a  mon-  portion  by  far  of  the  population  being  in 
usly  big  thing, — is  already  apparent.  It  rural  districts,  as  was  the  case  formerly,  the 
ictually  changing  the  life  of  nearly  all  reverse  is  now  true, — the  greater  portion  is 
scs  of  people,  remaking  business  in  many  now  in  and  around  cities  and  towns?  The 
xrts,  and  strikingly  affecting  that  very  impracticability  of  keeping  a  horse  in  a  town 
ndation  of  our  economic  life, — land  and  withheld  millions  of  people  from  the  enjoy- 
pcrty  values.  ment  of  individual  travel.    The  joy  that  peo- 

Vhat  does  all  this  mean  to  the  average  pie  used  to  feel  riding  on  a  rocking  chair  on 
land  the  average  family?  the  Erie  canal  boats  or  the  open  passenger 

Veil,  to  get  the  right  point  of  view  about  cars  of  early  times  was  no  doubt  the  same 
ive  should  look  backward  for  some  simi-  joy  that  people  feel  to-day  when  riding  in  the 
phenomena  with  which  to  compare  it.  luxurious  tonneau  of  an  automobile.  But 
:  steam  railroad  alone  affords  the  proper  travel  of  any  automatic  kind  is  not  so  novel 
tparison.  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  a  to-day,  and  almost  without  knowing  it,  the 
roadrzation  of  the  country  was  in  full  world  was  red  ripe  for  a  new  extension  of 
)m.  We  have  now  about  250,000  miles  transportation  which  would  bring  all  places 
ailway, — far  more  than  any  other  nation,  together,  as  the  capillaries  of  the  human  body 
irybody  knows  what  a  vitally  big  thing  bring  blood  to  the  tiniest  corners  of  the  organ- 
t  has  been;  it  is  actually  credited  with  ism  and  connect  them  with  main  arteries, 
hn^  the  country.  Better  means  of  com-  The  demand  was  for  automatic  individual 
nication  always  remove  barriers,  lower  transportation,  and  in  luxury.  Luxury  was 
s,  and  stimulate  every  form  of  human  the  keynote  of  it.  Flushed  with  successful 
vity  and  enjoyment.  work  and  savings,  people  wanted  to  get  the 

rhc  railroad,  however  great  its  advance  in  same  soft  seat  and  swift  movement  that  a 
Tcommunication,  has,  nevertheless,  severe  Pullman  coach  gives  them, — but  for  all  of 
itations.  It  is  essentially  a  mass  trans-  their  goings  and  comings,  to  all  places,  at 
tation  method, — that  is,   it  carries  mer-  their  own  sweet  will. 

ndisc   and    people   in    bulk,    along   main       Here,  then,  is  the  human-nature  secret  of 
A  lines.    It  cannot  penetrate  into  the  by-  the   marvelous  place   the   auto   has   quickly 
%  nor  is  it  available  for  the  individual  assumed  in  our  life.    We  wanted  very  much, 
his  private  uses.  indeed,  what  it  had   to  give, — that  is  why 

Hic  trolley  was  another  jump   forward  the  making  of  autos  jumped  from  3700  cars 

457 
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servative  financiers  took 
steps  to  stop  the  dreadful 
waste  and  inflation,  lod 
many  bubbles  burst. 

Then  things  began  to 
happen.  The  new  era  of 
the  automobile  was  about  to 
dawn.  New  men  came  into 
the  field,  and  organiutioa 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word  was  started.  Some  of 
the  best  brains  of  v^kA 
American  business  |Eeniu> 
went  into  the  Acid.    Y.\tt 

$4.0-2nftflr>r   ™.rr    Uur  c  ■iinic,    two  .  ccd,  U„.«ri     Kdr    .r.        Ic         S'""*^"    (about    1907)  tix 

ji-^  Vr'^hin"'"Jd^kZ'h-r^''// m^  '"    '"'""■  *  '",     real  automobilixation  of  not 

only  this  country,  but  Ut- 
in  1899  to  703,527  in  1915,  with  spectacular  terly  also  of  the  world,  has  been  soins  f«- 
possibilities  for  the  future.  ward  in  a  wonderful  manner. 

In  fact,  we  Americans  took  the  automobile 
much  as  >  sav.g,  trib,  tak.,  a  new  inioxicant,     ''«■  "XO™"""'  JoB,-STAnDA«11I2a™» 
— we  regaled  ourselves  with  tt  quite  intoxi-       The  first  thing  to  do  by  w«y  of  leattl 
catedly  for  a  series  of  years  before  wc  even  was  to  take  automobiles  oat  of  tbe  lit  « 
thought  seriously  of   what   it  might  do   for  expensive    luxuries,    requiri 
us  in  a  practical  way.     We  almost  grabbed  chanical  attention ;  for  it  wi 
the  cars  out  of  the  hands  of  the  makers,  so  this  were  not  done,  tbe  nuu 
eager  were  we  for  them.   We  paid  as  high  as  rather   than   expand ;   the 
from  $6000  to  $12,000  for  an  auto   (im-  generate  into  the  mtua  of 
mensc  prices  measured  by  our  standards  of  collapse    like    the    bicycle  j 

to-day),  and  vented  upon   the  auto  all  our  portant  load  of  rcspoiuilnlj  | 

national  vices  of  extravagance,  snobbishness,  automobile   for    the   avera^ 
excess   and    carelessness.      Men    came    into  xipon  Ike  eHgineeri.    Ther 
automobile  offices  with  their  wives,  peered  romance  in  their  efforts  aloi 
around  the  show  car  a  few  minutes,  asked  that  if  they  worked  as  aq 
their  wives  if  they  liked  the  scat  cushions,  employed  by  separate  firms  they  could  MDM' 
and  then  ordered  it  sent  around  to  the  house,  plish  little.     The  great  need  was  for  iM^ 
People  snobbishly  affected  to  judge  of  wealth  ardieation.    The  nation  could  never  be  WM" 
and  standing  by  the  make  of  one's  car.    For-  mobilized  if  there  were  a  hundred  MptriK     j 
cign    cars    inferior    to    domestic    cars    were  makers  with  separate    sizes    and    standir^ 
bought   at    higher    prices,    for   purposes   of  compelling  you  and  me  as  automobile  owno* 
social  impression.     Chauffeurs  outrageously  to  wait  for  weeks  for  the  arrival  of  a  panes* 
grafted  on  supplies,  and  misused  cars.  Houses  lar  kind  of  screw-thread  used  by  a  parlicaltf 
were  mortgaged  and  ruin  was  accomplished  company,     if    something    went    wnn^    ^ 
for  many  who  paid  the  high  prices  for  cars  would  he  like  traveling  when  every  tOM* 
and  then  could  not  stand    the    high    main-  you  came  to  used  a  different  kind  of  nmn^ 
tcnancc     and     repair     cost. 
Hankers  protested  and  en- 
tered complaint  against  the 
automobile    as    a    degener- 
ating factor  in  life.     Auto- 
mobile-makers, made  dizzy 
with  the  pace  of  the  "auto 
game,"    expanded    lavishly, 
over-capitalized,    undertook 
to    build     entire    cities    or 
effect    great     stock-jobbing 
consolidations,  with  lavishly 
paid,     incompetent    officers 
and  executives, — until  con- 
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he  automobile  cagi- 
ike  the  true  scientists 
rere,  banded  them- 
[ogcther  to  work  as 
They  appointed  com- 
to  investigate  sepa- 
oblcms,— one  to  go 
ope  and  study  into 
letals,  another  to  re- 
ew-thread  standards 
they     found    had 

seen    improved    since  (lOda—Si-horsefiower,    eiaM-cylinder,    ilictric   sitirliiie   and    lightimg,    di- 

n.v.i  d.,.).  The  rZtfi,AH'.i-zvsrX,-".^  ;K;:"a";..'3;'  «.s;'  ""■ 

manufacturing    field 

n  advanced  by  the  striking  work  of  farmer, -^  in     line     for     its    benefits.     All 
bile  engineers.  mechanisms  destined  for  the  millions,  as  the 

they   went   to   work   on   the   tire-  auto  is  now  destined,  must  be  so  standard- 
to  set  standards  for  whecl-rims,  and  ized  or  fail. 

LOW-PRICED   CARS   FOR  THE 

MANY 

But  popular  price  was 
just  as  vital  as  standardiza- 
tion of  mechanisms.  That 
low-price  automobile  genius 
in  Detroit  who  is  now  so 
well  known,  had  already 
proved  that  the  automobile 
market's  depth  and  capacity 
was  exactly  in  ratio  to  the 
possible  price  reduction.  It 
was,  to  all  intents,  a  bot- 
tom 1  c  s  s  well,  plumbable 
only  as  you  figured  the  price 
of  automobiles.  Or,  it  was 
a  triangle  (see  illustration), 
with  a  small  market  at  the 
tip  where  the  prices  were 
high,  but  with  the  majority 
of   families   in   the  United 

sizes.  You  can  imagine  how  glad  the  States  as  a  market  near  the  base  line, — if 

«rs  were  for  this,  because  otherwise  prices  were  made  as  low  as  some  cars  will 

nv  obliged  to  make  dozens  of  sizes  of  likely  be  offered  at  in  the  future.    There  is 

and  rims  and  keep   dealers  stocked  good  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  5,500,- 

etn.    You,  as  an  auto 

were  constantly  iiri- 

t  find  that  you  could 
your  size  readily. 

'if  all  these  things, 

Wlf  more,   are  per- 
•CCCNnpltshed,    and 

tBn  an  perhaps  the 

iMfdungcable  of  all 

Ihh;      Standardiza- 

■i  >   new    meaning 

It  tutomobilc  came. 

I  die  s#to  from  ulti- 


'it-cylindtT,  new  V 


wy 


■■  put  die  average 
Ab   deik   and    the 


(titlisn—ii-korieft/wcr   lloHring,  phatlon,  or  runabout),  levin-pasienarr, 
1i-cylinder  {.y-lyft'l.ittl.ltaTting  lyf^,  tlictrie  liflUt  pouitr  tiri  pump,  ont- 
man  top,  u'indihKld  and  ventilalor,  SOitUlirH,  JtmonMablc  rimi,  ckoKi  of 
•'   ••  •  ,  iparr  lampt,  dividei  frenl  iiatt,  extra  letti,  tic.) 


v>ood  finiihct  an  J  n 
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Oars  Ii)ooB»s 


OTor  t 60. 000 
415.000  -  I6O.O00 
(6.000  -  $16,000 
13.000  -  $6,000 
$1,800  -  $3,000 
$1,200  -  $1,600 
6,480.000  1,640,000 

DIAGRAM  ILLLTTRATING  THE  AUTOMOBILE  MARKET 

000  people  in  the  United  States  with  incomes  such  work  are  large  in  size  and  enonnouilT 
of  $1200  or  over,  and  3,225,000  with  incomes  costly.  The  price  of  fifty  or  100  automoMa 
of  $1800  and  over.  must,  in  some  cases,  be  invested  in  one  mi- 

Once  these  truths  were  fully  graced,  chine  to  make  one  parL  The  same  a  tnK 
there  began  a  pretty  race  for  quantity  pro-  of  planing,  which  had  to  be  done  on  one 
duction.  It  was  realized  that  automobiles  side  of  the  metal  at  a  tilP-  •"•■  "  •*™'  *" 
would  in  the  future  really  have  to  be  sold, —  on  three  sides  at  a  time,— 
that  is,  people  would  hardly  step  up  to  thfc  machines.  Again,  take  tl 
counter,  and  order  them,  as,  figuratively  One  gear  at  a  time  WM 
speaking,  they  had  done  in  the  past.  Price,  days,  whereas  a  dozen  are 
service,  and  salesmanship  then  became  the  and  more  quickly  than  0 
deep  concerns  of  auto-makers.  It  was  de-  When  you  realize  the  co 
manded  of  the  engineers,  again  (and  finan-  chines  to  make  single  pi 
ciers),  to  bring  about  quantity  production,  realize,  first,  that  the  trei 
and  it  can  easily  be  imagined  that  efficiency  necessary  to  equip  a  factt 
marvels  have  been  accomplished  to  enable  duction  facilities  has  not 
one  maker  to  produce  318,000  of  his  cars  ambitious  manufacturers 
annually  and  others  from  10,000  to  100,000.  down.  It  has  also  made 
One  Middle  Western  maker  of  moderate-  sity  to  greatly  redu<x  th< 
price  cars  made  only  400  cars  in  12  months  while  at  the  same  time  I 
eight  years  ago, — to-day  he  ships  400  cars  pulsion  of  competition  to 
every  day  (and  plans  to  make  it  600  in  a  provided  in  the  automobi 
few  more  months)   and  his  car  is  not  the 

cheapest  car,— there  are  at  least  ten  others  '"""'c*  that  go  w 

selling  lower.      He   has  sixty-seven   factory      This  latter  phase  of  m 

buildings  covering  seventy-nine  acres,  tremendously  advanced  it 

four  years.     It  is  interei 

OUTPUT-INCREASING     MACHINERY  ^^^  „„    purchase  t»4ar 

To  accomplish  highest  production  in  the  what  one  was  able  to 
manner  which  has  been  necessary,  the  ma-  eight  years  ago.  For  $18C 
chining  of  parts  by  automatic  action  has  been  time  secure  from  a  few  of 
the  most  important  element.  In  former  moderate-prioed  car,  a  fa 
times,  cylinders  were  bored  one  at  a  time,  chine.  As  a  matter  of  C 
necessitating  many  handlings  and  separate  it  did  not  have  hig)i-cnu 
machines.    Now,  even  the  six-cylinder  motors  accessories    that  are  pOM 

are  all  bored  at  one  operation.     A  block  of  $600  or  $700  ' ■*-  Jg^ 

cylinders  now  requires  120  minutes,  whereas  starter,  of  o 
it  used  to  take  eleven  hours.     To  machine  a  top,  n 
crankcase  it  formerly  took  1275  minutes, —  used  1       eiy 
now  only  314  minutes.  for  a 

Needless  to  say,  machines  which  can  do  oil  g; 
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base  was  about 
les,  the  tire?  were 
,  and  upholstery 
t  of  leather  or 
ide  deep  cushion- 
I  bronze  bearings 
™me  nickel  steel 
;r  bearings  were 
that  type  of  cars ; 

ating  and  there 
no  demountable 
jack  in  1903  no 
t>ile    even    had    a 

it;  and  a  poor 
who  had  rigged 
lis  own  to  shelter 

wrote  complain- 
o  the  Horselest 
the  subject  1 
ay  all  the  above 
ited  points  and 
ihers  are  included 
ar  at  less  than 
To  make  a  di- 

mpanson,     a    car  ^^^_  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^        ^^  toinplelion  of  a  melt  Bywhtel  required  ISS 

sold     at     not    less  miHHtei.      The   li^e  noK.  uiing  tkt  mathvte  iHomi  abvvt,  it  1(  niinnfn  fee 

>inr\   c'l-^  nr  csirsn  li*  whtell.     Oa  tkt  did  latkt  tkrtt  Mrn  tvere  needed.     Now  one  man  luprrit- 

,JUU   SIX  or  seven  ,^^^  ,^,  maUno  of  eix  wkeeli.     In  e*  ordif^ry  doj  rhift  BO  wheel,  art  Umed 

HQ    did    not    even  "••'.  ^Itiek  in  the  past  wot  0  three  or  four-dayi'  talk.     On  the  Hywlieel  coil 

*  ,    L  J  'hcet  a  earing  of  80  fcr  cent,  hat  been  effetled) 

many  of  the  good 

jf  the   lower-priced   car,  which   now  trained   mechanical   services  of  a  chaufleur. 

Mught  for  about  $800, — a  little  more  The  suburban  wife  who  has  never  been 

e-third  the  price!    The  full  sweep  of  able  or  willing  to  crank  a  car  or  man^e  the 

jmplishmcnt  of  the  past  six  or  seven  old  type  of  gear-shift  levers,  now  finds  that 

automobile  manufacture  and  ser\'ice-  even  a  many-cj'lindered,  seven-passenger  car 

ig  is  thus  made  apparent.  responds  to  her  tender  touch  as  lightly  and 
readily  as  a  sewing  machine  or  a  typewriter. 

.»  CAN  DRIV,  iHB  iMPMVKo  CAR  The  dcmountabk  rim  for  the  first  time  en- 

must  not  overlook  the  full  significance  ables  her  to  cope  with  tire  trouble  on  the 

new  improvements  in  automobiles  as  road.     Before  that  improvement,  it  was  quite 

ect  the  place  of  the  automobile  in  the  too  much  to  ask  of  any  woman  to  do  the 

and  the  future.     The  self-starter  is,  strong-arm  work  necessary  to  wrench  loose 

,  the  greatest  of  these.     Living  condi-  a  tire  and  jam  it  back  again,  and  operate  a 

oth  in  the  city  and  country,  together  hand-pump.     For  a  few  dollars  one  can  now 

le    increasing    outdoor    tendencies   of  obtain   a  power  or  spark-plug  pump  which 

,  have  combined  to  open   a  door  of  dispenses  altogether  with  the  hand-pump, 

inity  to  the  auto  self-started,   which  A  very  important  part  of  the  automobili- 

lerto  been  closed.     Women  as  drivers  zation  of  the  country-  hinges  upon  this  entry 

omobiles    have    increased    rapidly    in  of  great  numbers  of  women  into  aulomobile- 

9  throughout  the  country.    At  any  live  rfminj.       The    suburban   woman    does    her 

in  station  may  be  seen  lined  up  do^.ens  calling  with  the  new  moderate-priced,  easy- 

aen  bringing  to  or   taking   from   the  to-run   car;    she    goes    marketing    with    it, 

the  men  of  their  families  who  "com-  making  the  automobile  take  the  place  of  the 

to  the  city.    The  chauffeur  is  no  Ion-  market-basket    of     her     grandmother,     thus 

indispensable  part  of  automobile  up-  assisting  in  domestic  economy.     The  woman 

id  expense,  both  for  the  reason  that  of  former  days  who  desired  to  keep  herself 

ibbish  conception  of  automnbiling  is  a  companion  to  her  children  had  to  seclude 

aring,  and  also  because  the  modernly  herself  with  them,  and  to  deny  herself  social 

4  or  does  not  demand  the  constant  calls  or  much  going  about.     The  modem 
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young  matron  takes  her  children  with  her  in  in  values  in  return   for   an   ejqicnditure  of 

the  car,  having  the  pleasure  of  their  compan-  $250,000  for  good  roads  at  die  instigitka  of 

ionship   and   affording   them   all   additional  automobi lists. 

outside  exercise.     A  score  of  economic  and  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  pn 

social   advantages,    pleasures,   comforts   and  here  the  tremendous  array  of  proof  of  tlir 

conveniences  have  come  in  the  wake  of  the  far-reaching  influence  of  the  moderate-priced 

automobile  in  the  city  and  suburban  districts,  automobile  upon   land   values  through  nnd 

not  to  speak  of  rural  sections.     The  entire  improvements,  and  all  that  these  two  thinp 

outlook  of  the  individual  on  life  and  com-  mean.     The  ubiquity  of  the  automobile  ha 

munity     benefits     has     been     enlarged     and  concentrated  technic^  attention  upon  better 

sweetened.      The    movement    of    city    folk  road-building,  and  brou^t  into  promincMC 

toward    the    suburbs    has    been    enormously   the  concrete  road    (whicf-    ■-  **•-  ^-* 

accelerated.    Recreations  and  social  pleasures,  standard  everywhere  accli 

visiting,  attendance  at  church  and  school,  and  The  concrete  road  will 

general  culture  have  all  been  deepened  and  a  load  of  from  5000  to  80 

improved  in  the  most  directly  traceable  way.  a  dirt  road  will  permit  a 
up  to  800  pounds  (accord 

WORK  FOR  GOOD  ROADS  ,Jj   ^^   weather).      A   n 

Perhaps  the  most  prominent  and  striking  permit  a  haul  of  from  20< 
part  played  by  the  automobile  as  a  national  Simple  as  these  ligun 
factor  has  been  its  effect  on  roads.  Only  a  arc  really  of  the  mo 
small  percentage  of  the  roads  of  this  country  when  analyzed.  Fanni 
are  improved  even  to-day  (about  8.7  per  two  or  three  tons  on  a 
cent,  in  all!),  but  in  past  years  the  percent-  horses  to  it  and  haul 
age  of  improved  roads  has  hardly  been  even  road.  Arriving  there  d 
half  of  that.  Business  conditions  have  re-  horses  to  the  load  and  1 
pressed  much  road-building  that  is  already  back  to  the  farm  to  work. 
planned,  but  the  automobilist  is  fighting  hard  permits  two  horses  to  hx 
for  better  roads,  whether  he  is  a  farmer  or  a  horees  on  the  dirt  road. 
millionaire.  The  political  sentiment  and  picture  behind  the  fact  th 
pressure  which  the  two  million  automobilists  of  hauling  per  ton-mile, 
of  the  country  exert  will  surely  eventually  percentage  of  the  roads 
give  this  country  a  decent  percentage  of  22.7  cents;  whereas  with 
travelable  roads.  At  least  two-thirds  of  the  improved  roads,  5  cents  p 
reasons  for  present  road  development  arc  saved.  Now,  this  saving 
automobile  reasons;  so  to  the  automobile  may  one  quarter  of  wheat,  ami 
be  ascribed  credit  for  the  widespread  benefits  is  4  per  cent,  interest  on  ; 
of  improved  roads.  What  are  these  benefits,  the  reader  to  use  his  imi 
and  what  are  the  effects  being  produced  by  instance  as  to  what  the  fu 
the  good-roads  pressure?  tion  of  the  country,  and 

Let  us  consider  Lee  County,  Va.,  as  an  for  good  roads,  must  me 
example,  as  reported  by  the  United  States  life  in  the  next  decade. 
Government.  A  100-acre  farm  there  was  Just  to  connect  this  m; 
sold  for  $1800  before  the  roads  near  It  were  another  human  illuatratia 
improved.  Directly  after  the  roads  were  im-  Up  in  Michigan,  where 
proved,  the  price  put  on  it  was  $3000.  In  the  concrete  roads,  the  tdioo] 
Fame  county  is  a  188-acre  farm  which  was  Icr  skates  and  rotler-iial 
bought  for  $6000,  and  directly  after  the  concrete  roads,  Cwitrai 
roads  were  improved  was  sold  for  $9000,— a  happens  in  some  of  the  I 
50-per-cent.  gain.  States,  where  the  diildra 

In   Jackson   County,   Ala.,   $250,000   was  crude  mountain  trails,  A 
appropriated  for  improving  24  per  cent,  of  thick  underbru^, — when 
the  county's  roads.    The  1900  census  records  school  at  alll 
the  value  of  land  at  $4.90  per  acre  in  that       Illinois    and    Califwn 
county.    In  practice,  the  average  actual  sell-  splendid  c      ipka  or  t 
ing  price  was  from  $6  to  $15  per  acre.    The  view, — maimy 
19lO  census  gives   the  valuation   at  $9.79,  mobiles  are  o 
while  the  average  selling  price  is  $15  to  $25  Jn  any  < 
per  acre.    This  represents  a  tremendous  jump  has  set  an 


No.  of  Autos 

To  People  with  Income. 

7000 

over  $60,000 

40,000 

$15,000  to  $60,000 

253,000 

6000  to     15,000 

700,000 

3000  to       6000 

1,500,000 

1800  to       3000 

1,300,000 

1200  to        1800 
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id  IS  building  concrete  roads  where  formerly  He  showed  that  by  introducing  further 
revailed  the  lUinQis  mire  (which  is  won-  fuel  economy,  low  operating  cost,  lower 
crful  for  growing  corn,  but  terrible  to  drive  weight,  less  internal  loss  due  to  friction  and 
n  auto  over  in  wet  weather).  California  oscillating  masses,  automobiles  would  be 
irce  years  ago  put  out  an  $18,000,000  bond  made  fool-proof,  almost  completely  auto- 
sue  for  3000  miles  of  concrete  roads,  1800  matic,— as  indestructible  as  the  best  modern 
liles  of  which  are  trunk  lines  running  up  genius  can  devise  and  a  wonderful  instru- 
nd  down  the  State,  with  laterals  connecting  ment  for  general  popular  benefit. 
etween.  Ohio  is  building  brick  roads  of  an  Another  well-known  automobile  man  has 
nusual  and  permanent  kind.  Agitation  for  given  study  to  another  and  rather  more  opti- 
lational  highways  is  well  known  and  ad-  mistic  prediction  of  automobile  sales  possi- 
ancing  as  rapidly  as  financially  possible.  bilities,  according  to  incomes.     His  table  of 

possible  sales  to  various  classes  of  income  is 
THE  RATIO  OF  CAR  TO  INCOME  ^^^  herewith: 

The  interesting  question  is,  What  does  the 
uture  hold  in  store  for  the  automobile,  and 
riiat  in  the  future  is  the  automobile  going  to 
to  to  us?  With  2,000,000  automobile  own- 
!rs  to-day,  and  every  indication  that  the 
uinual  production  for  some  years  to  come 
irill  be  more  than  the  703,000  produced  this 

^ear,  we  face  in  plain  fact  a  probable  annual  Total,  3,800,000  cars. 

sale  of   oVer    1,000,000    automobiles   every 

war,  on  an  average  for  the  next  five  years       As  the  graphic  chart  showing  the  progress 

It  least.    Until  the  automobile  became  popu-  of    price-reduction    in    automobiles    demon- 

ar  there  were  about  1 ,000,000  carriages  sold  strates,  the  price  is  unquestionably  certain  to 

sach  year,   and  as  these  were  undoubtedly  go    still    further    downward.     The    hand- 

lold  mainly  to  rural  and  suburban  popula-  writing  on  the  wall  has  been  seen  by  the  old- 

^  there  is  sound  reason  to  believe  that  time  manufacturers  of  very  high-priced  cars 

2,000,000   automobiles  per  year  is  not  an  ^ho  endeavored  to  cater  only  to  the  small 

sxtravagant  future  prediction  in  the  slightly  coterie  of  the  wealthy,  and  there  is  scarcely 

more  distant  future.  one  of  these  old  high-priced  car  manufac- 

The  high-priced  automobile  makers  used  to  turers  who  has  not  in  the  past  year  or  two 

nsist  diat  no  man  making  less  than  $3000  brought  out  cars  of  moderate  price.    The  car 

miuaUy  could  afford  to  purchase  an  auto;  of  the  future  is  the  car  of  moderate  price; 

Wthat  was  before  the  day  of  the  magic  of  ^ot  necessarily  the  extremely  cheap  car,  for 

ftc  moderate-priced    perfected    automobile,  the  craze  for  the  very  cheapest  cars  in  the 

TcHiay  it  is  admitted  that  no  one  knows  the  market,  irrespective  of  quality,  design,  lux- 

ncome  starting  point  for  automobile  owner-  ^ry,  and  service,  is  only  a  forerunner  of  the 

%.     The  stiff-necked   makers  of  highest-  taste  for  the  really  good  moderate-priced  car. 

^d  autos  who  four  or  five  years  ago  af-  The  very  cheap  cars,  of  which  so  many  are 

wcted   to   despise   the   moderate-priced   car,  now  made,  are  merely  whetters  of  the  appe- 

Wicvcd  that  their  future  lay  with  the  more  tites  of  the  plumbers,  the  grocers,  the  middle- 

Wealthy  coterie  of  auto-owners,  who,  it  was  grade  farmers,  and  the  clerks.    They  induce 

Wicvcd,  would    always    buy  expensive  cars,  such  people  to  save  and  to  drop  various  ex- 

^  cheerfully  admit  to-day  that  they  were  travagances.  They  give  the  "automobile  habit 

wrwig,  and  that  the  number  of  buyers  of  of  mind"  to  great  numbers  who  later  become 

A      ^n  .  ^^""^  "  steadth  decreasing.  buyers  of  better  cars.    The  more  of  the  very 

A  well-known  automobile  engineer,  talk-  cheap  cars  that  are  sold,  the  more  of  the  bet- 

^to  a  group  of  well-informed  automobile  tcr  but  moderate-priced  cars  are  sure  to  be 

Jcaalists,  was  optimistic  enough  to  lay  out  sold,— this  is  the  view  of  the  wiseacres  in 

«nc  foUowmg  table  as  representing  the  pos-  automobiledom. 

w>k  future  sales: 

THE    EXPORT    TRADE 

^'  ^""'^ItT'  .  ^"^'  .  The  war,  by  the  way  (contrary  to  the 
\  iM  :;  ^"Z  Jo  %  Ideas  of  many)  is  going  to  help  exceedingly 
'  500,000  at  500  to  700  ^^  hastening  the  automobihzation  of  the 
^  1,000,000  at  250  to  400  country.  It  is  going  to  do  this,  first,  by  open- 
Total,   1,640,000  cart  annually.  ing  up  the  markets  of  the  world  in  a  hurry, 
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as  it  is  now  doing,  and  whetting  the  appetite  diately  to  desi^  new  models.  These  benefit!, 

of    manufacturers    for    export    trade;    and,  as  well  as  many  others,  in  mechanical  and 

secnnd,   by   providing  just  at   this  time  the  quality     facilities,    will    now     bring    added 

large  amounts  of  ready  cash  from  bulk  for-  speed  and  facility  to  the  automobilization  of 

eign  orders,   to  encourage  manufacturers  to  America. 

put  in  the  requisite  large-quantity  type  of  ma-       That  such  a  prediction  is  no  "pipe-dream" 

chinery  and  build  the  additions  necessary  to  is  proved  by  what  Wall  Street  thinks.    Will 

handle  the  large  pro-     _        _ Street's    chief   stod 

d  u  c  t  i 


^'hich 
would  otherwise 
come  more  gradual- 
ly.    As  soon  as  war 

orde"  -'—    

bile 
will 
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"INVISIBLE  GOVERHMENT" 

AS  DESCRIBED  BY  ELIHU  ROOT 

[The  most  important  step  taken  by  the  recent  convention  engaged  in  the  work  of  writing  anew 
e  constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York  was  the  decision  in  favor  of  concentrated  and  respon- 
>le  executive  authority.  The  plan  for  bringing  this  about  is  to  reduce  the  number  of  elective  State 
Beers,  and  to  group  the  great  number  (said  to  be  152)  of  existing  departments,  commissions,  and 
^ncies  into  a  series  of  seventeen  compact  groups,  each  one  headed  by  a  responsible  official,  with 
e  Governor  at  the  center  of  power.  ^ 

The  most  important  and  interesting  speech  made  in  the  convention  was  in  defense  a^d  ^vocacy 

this  great  project  of  reform.  It  was  delivered  on  August  30,  by  the  president  of  the  convention, 
e  Hon.  Elihu  Root.  The  first  part  of  it  was  devoted  to  a  history  of  the  demand  for  this  change, 
om  the  time  when  it  was  first  advocated  by  Governor  Hughes  down  to  its  recent  endorsement  by 
DvcDtions  of  all  the  leading  political  parties.  The  second  half  was .  a.  description  of  the  way  in 
bidi  New  York  State  had  been  governed  by  party  leaders,  so-called  '"bosses,'*  during  the  forty 
art  of  Mr.  Root's  intimate  acquaintance  with  contemporary  politig[  and  government. 
This  part  of  the  address  is  so  remarkable  for  its  frankness  and  j|Bearnest  plea  for  democracy 
d  a  proper  system  of  State  government,  that  we  are  glad  to T^flgit  place  in  our  pifees.  Mr. 
IOC's  reference  to  his  expected  retirement  to  his  country  home  a^^VBron  affccyiA  i^  convention 
cply.  Not  only  is  there  great  respect  for  his  trained  talents  aft  statesman  .|[HP^^^^  ^^!  * 
Midily  increasing  desire  for  his  judgment  and  experience  in  the  guidance  of  oSI^Vational  affairs. 
:  no  moment  in  his  distinguished  career  has  he  been  so  well  qualified  to  setve  thi^  country  in  issues 

large  moment  as  he  is  to-day. — The  Editor.] 

iJ'R.  CHAIRMAN,  there  never  was  a  The  govermiicnts  of  our  chics:  Why, 
rX  reform  in  administration  in  this  world  twenty  years  ago,  when  James  Bryce  wrote 
hich  did  not  have  to  make  its  way  against  his  ''American  Commoiiweridi/'  the  gpvem- 
e  strong  feeh'ng  of  gpod,  honest  men,  con-  ment  of  American  ■  cities  was  a  byword  and 
med  in  existing  methods  of  administration,  a  shame  for  Americans  all  over  the  world. 
id  who  saw  nothing  wrong.  Never!  It  is  Heaven  be  thanked,  the  government  of  our 
\  impeadiment  to  a  man's  honesty,  his  in-  cities  has  now  gone  far  toward  redeeming  it- 
g^ty,  that  he  thinks  the  methods  that  he  is  self  and  us  from  that  disgrace,  and  the  gov- 
miliar  with  and  in  which  he  is  engaged  are  emment  of  American  dties  to-day  is  in  the 
1  rig^t.  But  you  cannot  make  any  im-  main  far  superior  to  the  government  of  Amcr- 
lovement  in  this  world  without  overriding  icah  States.  I  challenge  contradiction  to 
le satisfaction  that  men  have  in  the  things  as  that  statement.  How  has  it  been  reached? 
icy  are,  and  of  which  they  are  a  contented  How  have  our  cities'been  lifted  up  from  the 
nd  successful  part.  I  say  that  the  growth,  low  grade  of  incompetency  and  corruption  on 
xtmsion,  general  acceptance  of  this  principle  whidb  they  stood  wlien  the  ''American  C6m- 
iiows  that  all  these  experienced  politicians  monwealth"  was  written?  It  has  been  done 
iod  citizens  in  all  these  Conventions  felt  by  applying  the  principle  of  this  bill  to  city 
ibtt  the  people  of  the  State  saw  something  government,  by  giving  power  to  the  men 
^^ong  in  our  State  government,  and  we  are  elected  by  the  people  to  do  the  things  for 
'^  charged  with  a  duty,  not  of  closing  our  which  they  were  elected.  So  I  say  it  is 
0^^  but  of  opening  them,  and  seeing,  if  we  quite  plain  that  that  is  not  all.  It  is  not  all. 
^1  what  it  was  that  was  wrong.  I  am  going  to  discuss  a  subject  now  that 

Now,  anybody  can  see  that  all  these  152  goes  bade  to  the  beginning  of  the  political 
^dying  agencies,  big  and  little,  lying  life  of  the  oldest  man  in  this  Convention, 
M^i^  loose,  accountable  to  nobody,  spend-  and  one  to  which  we  cannot  dose  our  eyes, 
"<  all  die  money  they  could  get,  violate  if  we  keep  the  obligations  of  our  oath.  We 
J^  prindple  of  economy,  of  efficiency,  of  talk  about  the  government  of  the  Constitu- 
*^  proper  transaction  of  business.  Everyone  tion.  We  have  spent  many  days  in  discussing 
5*^  lee  that  all  around  us  are  political  organ-  the  powers  of  this  and  diat  and  the  odier 
*rtoiis  carrying  on  the  business  of  govern-  officer.  What  is  the  government  of  this 
J*t,  that  have  learned  their  lesson  from  State?  What  has  it  been  during  the  forty 
™^treat  business  organizations  which  have  years  of  my  acquaintance  with  it?  The  gov- 
"CCQ  so  phenomenally  successful  in  recent  emment  of  the  Constitution?  Oh,  no;  not 
yciit.  half  the  time,  or  half  way.    When  I  ask  what 
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do  the  people  find  wrong  in  our  State  gov-  dearest  friends.  I  can  never  forget  the  deep 
ernment,  my  mind  goes  back  to  those  periodic  sense  of  indignation  that  I  felt  in  the  abuse 
fits  of  public  rage  in  which  the  people  rouse  that  was  heaped  upon  Chester  A.  Arthur, 
up  and  tear  down  t!:c  political  leader,  first  whom  I  honored  and  loved,  when  he  was 
of  one  party  and  then  of  the  other  party.  It  attacked  because  he  held  the  position  of 
goes  on  to  the  public  feeling  of  resentment  political  leader.  But  it  is  all  wrong.  It  is 
agaln-t  the  control  of  party  organizations,  all  wrong  that  a  government  not  authorized 
of  both  parties  and  of  all  parties.  by  the  people  should  be  continued  superior 

Now,  1  treat  this  subject  in  my  own  mind  to  the  government  that  is  authorized  by  the 
not  as  a  personal  question  to  any  man.     I  people. 

am  talking  about  the  system.  From  the  days  How  is  it  accomplished?  How  is  it  done? 
of  Kenton,  and  Conkling,  and  Arthur  and  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  done  by  the  use  of 
Cornell,  and  Piatt,  from  the  days  of  David  B.  patronage,  and  the  patronage  that  my  friends 
Hill,  down  to  the  present  time  the  govern-  on  the  other  side  of  this  question  have  been 
ment  of  the  State  has  presented  two  different  arguing  and  pleading  for  in  this  Convention 
lines  of  activity,  one  of  the  constitutional  is  tlie  power  to  continue  that  invisible  gov- 
and  statutory  officers  of  the  State,  and  the  ernment  against  that  authorized  by  the  peo- 
other  of  the  party  leaders, — they  call  them  pie.  Everywhere,  sir,  that  these  t^vo  systems 
part>  bosses.  The>-  call  the  system, — I  don't  of  government  co-exist,  there  is  a  conflict 
coin  the  phrase,  I  adopt  it  because  it  carries  day  by  day,  and  year  by  year,  between  two 
its  own  meaning, — the  system  they  call  **in-  principles  of  appointment  to  office,  two  radi- 
visible  go\ernment.*'  For  I  don't  remember  cally  opposed  principles.  The  elected  officer 
how  many  years,  Mr.  Conkling  was  the  su-  or  the  appointed  officer,  the  lawful  officer 
preme  ruler  in  this  State ;  the  Governor  did  who  is  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  admini*- 
not  count,  the  legislatures  did  not  count;  tration  of  his  office,  desires  to  get  men  into 
comptrollers  and  secretaries  of  state  and  the  different  positions  of  iiis  office  who  will 
what  not,  did  not  count.  It  was  what  Mr.  do  their  work  in  a  wav  that  is  creditable  to 
Conkling  said,  and  in  a  great  outburst  of  him  and  his  administration.  Wlicther  it  be 
public  rage  he  was  pulled  down.  a  president  appointing  a  judge,  or  a  governor 

Then  Mr.  Piatt  ruled  the  State;  for  nigh  appointing  a  superintendent  of  public  workSk 
upon  twenty  years  he  ruled  it.  It  was  not  whatever  it  may  be,  the  officer  wants  to  make 
the  Governor ;  it  was  not  the  Legislature ;  it  a  success,  and  he  wants  to  get  the  man  select- 
wa*^  not  any  elected  officers;  it  was  Mr.  Piatt,  ed  upon  the  ground  of  his  ability  to  do  the 
And  the  capitol  was  not  here;  it  was  at  49  work. 

Broadway:   Mr.    Piatt  and  his  lieutenants.       How  is  it  about  the  boss?    What  doe*  the 
It  makes  no  difference  what  name  you  give,  boss  have  to  do?    He  has  to  urge  the  appoint- 
whether  you  call  it  Fenton  or  Conkling  or  ment  of  a  man  whose  appointment  will  coo- 
Cornell  or  Arthur  or  Piatt,  or  by  the  names  solidate  his  power  and  preser>-c  the  organi/a- 
of  men  now  living.     The  ruler  of  the  State  tion.     The  invisible  government  proceed*  to 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  forty  years  of  build  up  and  maintain  its  power  by  a  reversal 
my  acquaintance  with  the  State  government  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  good  goveflt- 
has  not  been  any  man  authorized  by  the  Con-  ment,  which  is  that  men  should  be  selected 
stitution   or  by  the  law,   and,   sir,   there  is  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office:  and  to 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  substitute  the  idea  that  men  should  be  ap- 
State  a  deep  and  sullen  and  long-continued  pointed   to  office   for   the  prcservatioo  i^d 
resentment  at  being  governed  thus  by  men  enhancement  and  power  of  the  political  leid- 
not   of    the   people's   choosing.      The   parFy  er.     The  one,  the  true  one,  looks  upon  ^ 
leader  is  elected  by  no  one,  accountable  to  pointment  to  office  with  a  view  to  the  ict^' 
no  one.  bound  by  no  oath  of  office,  remov-  ice  that  can  be  given  to  the  public    Tb* 
able  by  no  one.     Ah!  My  friends  here  have  other,  the  false  one,  looks  upon  appoiotBK^ 
talked  about  this  bilKs  creating  an  autocrac)'.  to  office  with  a  view  to  what  can  be  8°^ 
The  word  points  with  admirable  facilit\*  the  out  of  it.     Gentlemen  of  the  Conventioo.  ^ 
v^r\'  opposite  reason  for  the  bill.     It  is  to  appeal  to  your  knowledge  of  fads. 
destroy  autocrac>*  and  restore  power  so  far       Ever>'  one  of  you  knoH's  that  what  I  »f 
as  may  be  to  the  men  elected  by  the  people,  ac*  about  the  use  of  patronage  under  die  qrHO^ 
countable  to  the  people,  removable  by  the  peo-  of  invisible  government  is  true.   Louis  Mtf' 
pie.   I  don*t  criticize  the  men  of  the  invisible  shall  told  us  the  other  day  about  die  appoia^' 
government.  How  can  I  ?  I  have  known  them  ment  of  wardens  in  the  AdirondadES.  boiei' 
all.  and  among  them  have  been  some  of  my  keepers  and  people  living  there,  to  render  i^' 
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crvicc  whatever.  They  were  appointed  not  system  under  which  Walpole  governed  the 
or  the  service  that  they  were  to  render  to  the  commons  of  England,  by  bribery,  as  truly  as 
Itatc;  they  were  appointed  for  the  service  the  atmosphere  which  made  the  credit 
hey  were  to  render  to  promote  the  power  of  mobilier  scandal  possible  in  the  Congress  of 
political  organization.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  the  United  States  has  been  blown  away  by 
11  know  that  the  halls  of  this  capitol  swarm  the  force  of  public  opinion.  We  cannot 
/ith  men  during  the  session  of  the  Legisla-  change  it  in  a  moment,  but  we  can  do  our 
lire  on  pay  day.*  A  great  number,  seldom  share.  We  can  take  this  one  step  toward, 
ere,  rendering  no  service,  are  put  on  the  not  robbing  the  people  of  their  part  in  gov- 
ayroUs  as  a  matter  of  patronage,  not  of  serv-  emment,  but  toward  robbing  an  irrespon- 
:c,  but  of  party  patronage.  Both  parties  are  siblc  autocracy  of  its  indefensible  and  un- 
like; all  parties  are  alike.  The  system  ex-  just  and  undemocratic  control  of  govem- 
ends  through  all.  Ah,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  ment,  and  restoring  it  to  the  people  to  be 
ystem  finds  its  opportunity  in  the  division  of  exercised  by  the  men  of  their  choice  and 
K>wers,  in  a  six-headed  executive,  in  which,  their  control. 

ry  the  natural  workings  of  human  nature       Mr.  Chairman,  this  Convention  is  a  great 

here  shall  be  opposition  and  discord  and  the  event  in  the  life  of  every  man  in  this  room. 

laying  of  one  force  against  the  other,  and  A  body  which  sits  but  once  in  twenty  years 

o,  when  we  refuse  to  make  one  Governor  to  deal  with   the   fundamental   law  of  the 

Iccted  by  the  people  the  real  chief  executive,  State  deals  not  only  for  the  present  but  for 

ve  make  inevitable  the  setting  up  of  a  chief  the  future,  not  only  by  its  results  but  by  its 

icccutive  not  selected  by  the  people,  not  act-  example.     Opportunity  knocks  at  the  door 

ng  for  the  people's  interest,  but  for  the  sel-  of  every  man  in  this  assemblage,  an  oppor- 

ish  interest  of  the  few  who  control  the  party,  tunity  which  will  never  come  again  to  most 

whichever  party  .  it  may  be.     Think  for  a  of  us.     While  millions  of  men  are  fighting 

Doment    of    what    this    patronage    system  and    dying   for    their   countries    across   the 

ocans.  ocean,  while  government  is  become  serious, 

How  many  of  you  are  there  who  would  be  sober,  almost  alarming  in  its  effect  upon  die 

billing  to  do  to  your  private  client,  or  cus-  happiness  of  the  lives  of  all  that  are  dearest 

omer,  or  any  private  trust,  or  to  a  friend  or  to  us,  it  is  our  inestimable  privilegie  to  do 

letghbor,  what  you  see  being  done  to  the  something  here  in  moving  our  beloved  State 

Jtatc  of  New  York  every  year  of  your  lives  along  die  pathway  towards  better  and  purer 

n  the  taking  of  money  out  of  her  treasury  government,  a  more  pervasive  inorali^  and 

pirithout  service?    We  can,  when  we  are  in  a  more  effective  exercise  of  the  powers  of 

&  private  station,  pass  on  without  much  at-  government  which   preserve   the   liberty  of 

tention  to  inveterate  abuses.    We  can  say  to  the  people.     When   you  go  bade   to  your 

ourselves,  I  know  it  is  wrong,  I  wish  it  could  homes  and  review  the  record  of  the  summer, 

be  9et  right ;  it  cannot  be  set  rig^t,  I  will  do  you  will  find  in  it  cause  for  your  children 

nothing.     But  here,  here,  we  face  the  duty,  and  your  children's  children,  who  will  re- 

wc  cannot  escape  it,  we  are  bound  to  do  our  view  the  Convention  pf  1915  as  we  have  been 

^ork,  face  to  face,  in  clear  recognition  of  reviewing  the  work  of  the  preceding  Con- 

^  trudi,  unpalatable,  deplorable  as  it  may  vendons,  to  say,  my  father,  my  grandfather, 

1^1  and  the  truth  is  that  what  the  unerring  helped  to  do  this  work  for  our  State. 

^i^stinct  of  die  democracy  of  our  State  has       Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  plain  old  house 

'^  in  diis  government  is  that  a  different  in .  the  Oneida  hills,  overlooking  the  valley 

'^^^ndard  of  morality  is  applied  to  the  conduct  of   the   Mohawk,   where   truth    and   honor 

?'  afturs  of  State  than  that  which  is  applied  dwelt  in  my  youth.    When  I  go  back,  as  I 

^  private  affairs.     I  have  been  told  forty  am  about  to  go,  to  spend  my  declining  years, 

^^'^  since  this  Convention   met  that  you  I  mean  to  go  with  the  feeling  that  I  have  not 

^*^nat  diange  it.     We  can  try,  can't  we?  failed  to  speak  and  to  act  here  in  accordance 

I  deny  diat  we  cannot  change  it.    I  repel  with  the  lessons  I  learned  there  from  the  God 

^  cynical  assumption  which  is  bom  of  the  of  my  fathers.     God  grant  that  this  oppor- 

l^argy  diat  comes  from  poisoned  air  dur-  tuni^  for  service  to  our  country  and  our 

^  aO  these  years.    I  assert  that  this  perver-  State  may  not  be  neglected  by  any  of  die 

*^  of  democracy,  this  robbing  democracy  men  for  whom  I  feel  so  deq>  a  friendship 

^  tts  virility,  can  be  changed  as  truly  as  die  in  this  Convention. 
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FRENCH  CHARACTER 

UNDER  TEST 

Ax  American's  Observations 
BY  DALLAS  D.  L.  McGREW 

(Of  the  American  Ambulance  in  France) 

WH\'  should  it  surprise  us,  Americans,  We  find  that  but  two  military  events  h»(l  » 

that  the  conduct  of  France  in  this  war  ?'^««  '>"""8  upon  the  expuUion  oithcBmA^ 

,               1       1     /-i       •    u  One  of  these  was  the  capture  of  Burgoyne;  tut 

IS  so  magnihcent  and  so  modest  ?     Lan  it  be  ^j^er  that  of  Cornwallis— an  event  which  w«  only 

that    America   has   misunderstood    the   char-  made  possible  by  the  cooperation  of  a  French 

acter  of    her   great    neighbor,    that   she   has  army  and  a  French  fleet, 

stupidly    underestitnated    the    temper   which  ^   ^^^^^^^^^.   y^^^^  p^^^,,^   ^^^^  ^  serious 

for  centuries  has   flowered    mto   a  splendid  political   blunder,    and    in    our  country  her 

h.stor>    of  ideals  and   achievement .  j^f^^t  seems  to  have  been  accepted  as  proof 

It  would  begin  to  seem  likely,     borne  of  ^f   ^^^   deterioration.      But   we   ignore  the 

us  ha\  e  attempted  to  explain  it  by  vague  ta  k  f.,^.^  ^^^^  prance  paid  a  huge  inone%-  indeffl- 

of    the    regeneration    ot    a   decadent   people  „it^.  ^  f^.j   t},„j  the  influx  of  cadi  pretty 

by    the    purifying   hre    of    war      But    those  ^^^^i^.   „,i„^j    t,,^   Hnancial   equilibrium  'f 

of    us    who    have    been    privileged    to    see  j^e    victor;    a    couple    of    years    after  the 

the  French  on  trial  know  the  hypothesis  to  Franco-Prussian  war  the  bank  rate  in  Ber- 

be   unsound:    France   is   unchanged.     Our  ,;„  ,,.3,  „,ore  than   double  the   Pari*  rate, 

cherished  tradition  ot  the    mercurial  Latin  go  France  did  not  settle  n^retfullv  do«n 

of   France    his   instability,   excitability    and  jnt„  ^.q^.^j   penurv;   the   inherent  streniph 

hysterica    lightness,  vanishes  into  the  fog  of  ^^.^,    j^ere,    and    she    became    the    worU'« 

misapprehension  out  of  which  It  came.     VVe  ,„„j^i    ;„    thrift,— a    vcr>-   cool   proceeding 

have  to  abandon  all  that  tolly  in  the  face  f^r  a  "beaten"  nation,— and  inaugurated  J 

**  i,      t",*-*^'  system  of  national  education   in  team-plfl- 

Consider  for  a  moment   the  truths  that  ^t   the  beginning  of  the   present  war  »* 

are  wmmon  knowledge.     F  ranee  has  moved  „„i^.  ^^.^re  millions  of  well-nurtured  Frendf 

steadily     forward     through     the    centuries  .^^^  joined  to  amis,  but  the  French  pM 

driven  always  by  the  irresistible  pressure  of  reserve  was  quite  the  biggest  in  the  »-orU- 

love  tor  personal  liberty,  to  a  hnal  expres-  France  did  not  expect  war  at  this  time- 

sion  ot  that  trait  in  the  form  of  her  govern-  g^e  believed  it  to  be  an  impossibiliw.  W 

ment.      ^^  e    are    nearly    related    to    France  ^^^^i^^   that   she   was   unprepared,   but  the 

both  by  sympathy    ot  principle  and  by  our  .^^^l^„^  principles  showed   themselves  tf^ 

common  history       Lven  before  France  had  ^^j    j^^  j,i„.avs  before,  the  nation  was  res* 

established   popular  government,   its   funda-  ^o  make  the'suprcitie  sacrifice  for  her  ideJ 

mental  ideas  had  been  laid  down  in  Montes-  ^f  freedom,  ungrudgingly  and  without  * 

qiiieu  s  great  book  for  the  guidance  of  our  o,,»cri- 

forebears,  and  we  know  that  his  injunctions  , 

were    followed.      And    his    people    felt    so  ^E  ii.^VE  MISJUDGED  THE  FRENCH  FEOn* 

deeply  in  the  matter, — for  they  hated  the  Why,  then,  have  we  passiveljr  acopK" 
oppressive  principles  from  which  we  were  the  dogma  that  France  is  unstable,  light  ** 
striving  to  free  ourselves, — that  they  sent  us  immoral  ?  Seen  in  the  brilliant  light  of  h* 
active  help  in  the  work  of  establishing  our  intellectual  and  economic  accomplishniO^ 
own  republic.  Incidentally,  let  us  not  deceive  the  thesis  seems  to  carr>-  on  its  face  i* 
ourselves  about  the  value  of  that  assistance,  clumsy  thumb-prints  of  the  lout  who  k" 
In  General  Upton's  "Military  Policy  of  the  thrust  it  upon  us.  Too  often,  indeed.  !•* 
United  States"  we  find  this  enlightening  America  been  represented  to  Europe  bf  4* 
comment  on  the  part  played  by  France  in  our  half-educated  person  who  is  blinded  to  CVBT 
Revolutionary  War:  thing  but  the  oln-ious  bjr  die  funw*  ol  b* 

4CS 
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imlng  money.  Having  seen  nothing  but  There  is  no  wailing  of  the  women ;  they  arc 
bat  he  can  buy,  he  comes  back  with  his  proud  of  the  steadfast  courage  of  their  men. 
OSS  defamation.  And  apparently  we  have  The  small  boys  seriously  assume  the  unac- 
'allowed  whole  this  calumny  of  the  French,  customed  duties  of  their  elders  and  perform 
fair  as  would  be  an  estimate  of  American  them  with  true  French  thoroughness.  The 
aracter  based  on  a  drunken  experience  of  facts  are  not  blinked,  and  the  whole  nation 
1  blocks  of  Broadway.  We  ought  to  see  is  working  to  keep  life  alive, 
at  our  splendid  gullibility  has  dethroned  Truly  the  calm  judgment,  the  clear  vision 
r  vaunted  shrewdness.  of  this  intellectually  honest  people  is  its  out- 

It  must  be  admitted  that  some  of  the  standing  characteristic.  The  national  watch- 
cnch  writers  have  taken  no  pains  to  re-  word  is  the  saying  of  the  great  Joffre: 
>ve  the  stigma;  they  have  made  books  to  **Nibble  them."  In  half  of  France  I  met 
1  to  lewd  foreigners.  But  these  books  only  two  men  who  underestimated  the 
fe  no  truer  idea  of  France  than  do  some  enemy.  Both  of  them  were  prosperous  bach- 
our  "best  sellers,"  which  describe  America  elors, — almost  unique  Frenchmen  who  had 
tlie  slime-pot  of  crooked  business,  give  a  no  immediate  family  connection  with  the  con- 
ic picture  of  the  realities  in  our  country,  flict.  And  over  our  coffee  they  spoke  boast- 
As  a  brilliant  Frenchwoman  says  in  a  let-  ingly,  saying  that  it  would  be  easy  for  their 
r:  "War  has  filed  off  the  rust, — the  metal  army  to  crush  back  the  "savages"  across  the 
n  be  seen."  The  churches  are  filled  with  Rhine.  And  of  course  they  were  both  civil- 
vput  people  who  go  quietly  out  to  their  ians.  Officers  and  men  know  that  the  enemy 
ists  in  the  great  national  task;  current  lit-  is  strong,  and  the  government  makes  no  ill- 
ature  has  shed  the  shell  of  frivolity  that  judged  attempt  to  hide  the  facts  from  the 
d  its  strong  tissue  of  seriousness  and  power ;  dtizens  by  a  blundering  censorship.  That 
rid  political  life  has  sweetened  into  unity,  government  is  taking  no  risk  of  lulling  the 
ranee  is  not  reborn:  war  has  simply  re-  country  into  a  false  sense  of  security  and 
aded  the  true  France.  optimism. 

And  the  Frendiman  of  1915  is  the  French-  An  artillery  lieutenant  rode  in  my  ambu- 
an  of  the  last  half  thousand  years.  True,  lance  from  the  hospital  to  the  station  on  his 
t  fights  for  his  home,  his  country,  but  his  painful  way  back  to  the  front  he  loved, 
uun  battle  is  for  civilization  as  he  has  ex-  Said  he:  "For  five  months  my  155's  (six- 
mplified  it  and  as  much  of  the  rest  of  the  inch  guns)  have  been  pounding  away  at 
rorld  understands  and  desires  it.  The  ideals  them.  They  don't  move ;  they  are  hard  to 
hat  have  made  French  history  and  civiliza-  root  out,  'ces  cochons  la'  they  are  very,  very 
ion  are  die  very  ideals  that  steel  the  hearts  strong."  Once  in  a  while  in  the  mountains 
rf  the  French  who  to-day  maintain  the  bar-  a  man  would  say  that  the  enemy  seemed  to 
^  across  Western  Europe.  And  they  do  be  a  bit  demoralized ;  that  they  were  coming 
dieir  work  with  a  precision,  a  scientific  neat-  out  of  their  trenches  and  begging  to  be  taken 
<^  an  absence  of  confusion  and  ex6itement  prisoners.  But  always  the  caution  was 
^  would  astonish  no  one  who  knew  the  added:  "It's  of  small  importance.  These 
power  of  the  people,  but  which  our  ignor-  are  but  a  few  of  them  [I  saw  them  come  in 
^iKe  finds  amazing.  from  the  lines,  radiant  with  delight  because 

^  they  had  escaped  from  the  devil-drudgery  of 

PtANCE  UNITED,  CALM,  DETERMINED        ^^^j^  j^^    j„^^  3^f^^^  kindness,  and  p«aa] 

For  five  months  I  lived  with  the  modern  and  most  of  them  are  Alsatians  who  didn't 

*JCQdiman.     I  ate  his  rations, — and  good  want  to  fig^t  against  us  anyway.     The  or- 

^  it  is, — I  slept  in  his  barracks,  I  read  his  ganization  is  not  like  that.    It  is  magnificent 

^^^  and  his  letters,  and  I  talked  with  him  in  its  strength." 
^  widi    his    family.     Usually    he    was 
'^ooiided,  but  there  were  others,  old  men        the  results  of  military  training 

^  boys,  officers  and  soldiers,  wives,  widows.  And  it  is  by  unswerving,  pitiless  analysis 
^  parents,  work-people  and  managers  and  of  that  strengdi  that  the  modem  Frendi 
^  faurroer  folk  in  the  back  country,  army  is  now, — in  the  opinion  of  many  com- 
^owherc  was  there  a  sign  of  hysteria,  never  petent  judges, — as  efficient,  up  to  the  least 
*  tkam  of  unsteadiness.  On  the  contrary,  detail,  as  any  in  die  world.  The  foundation 
^  the  months  lalx  red  from  winter  into  of  training  was  there,  but  the  organization 
%ing  and  tummer,  the  cool  determination  has  been  built  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
^  to  duQUiJh  with  the  dreadful  task  hard-  This  one  fact  oug^t  to  teach  us  how  un« 
%d  and  crystallized.     France   is   a   unit  reasoning  is  our  confounding  of  the  issue 
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between   universal  militarj'  service  and  the  Two  sh}*,  pretty  children, — I  remember  that 

justly  dreaded  horrors  of  militarism.    France  they  bore  the  pleasant  names  of  Rcnec  and 

has  compulsor}'  service  in  the  army,  but  no  Marcel, — clung   to   the   folds   of    her  skirt. 

sane  person  can  even  suggest  that  the  country  She    was   not    hysterical,    her    voice    didn't 

suffers  from  militarism.     We  try  unsuccess-  waver.     She  wanted  to  know  that  her  man 

fully  to  twist  the  conditions  to  suit  our  preju-  was  doing  his  part   well,   simply    that  h* 

dice,  failing  to  see  the  obvious  fact,  that  the  children  might  be  properly  proud  of  their 

ills  of  militarism  flow  not  from  the  training  father  and  their  nation, 

system,  but  from  a  deeper  spring.    The  army-  There  was  another  typical  case,  the  huge, 

training  has  taught  the  liberty-loving  French-  red  Norman  farmer  who  grew  irrepressiblr 

man  the  value  of  cooperation  in  ever}-  phase  merr}'  over  our  intimate  discussion  of  farm 

of  national  life,  but  it  cannot  plant  in  him  affairs.     He  was  too  old  to  fight, — he  did 

that  foreign  thing,  a  lust  for  conquest.  not  look  his  sixty-five  years, — but  then  his 

But  of  course  the   training  has  given  to  work  was  valuable  to  the  army.     The  bravf 

the   men   of    France   a   working   familiarity  poilus  must  have  good  bread  and  cheese,  and 

with  a  practical  manual  of  arms,  and  when  he  could   see   to   that   better   than   another, 

the  necessity  burst  upon  the  unready  world,  "Monsieur  could  easily  see  that  these  fields 

when  the  time  came  for  France  to  defend  were  essential  to  the  affair.     AH  must  help 

her  brand  of  civilization   for  mankind,  the  in  teaching  the  lesson  to  those  savages" — and 

foundation  was  there  on  which  to  build  a  his  kindly  e\es  grew  cold  and  terrible.    A 

real  army.     There  was  no  fever  about  it.  true   Frenchman,   his  depths  were  plumbed 

The  millions  of  France  went  about  the  work,  and  his  speech  ceased. 

calm,  steady,  inexorable,  and  facing  all  the  And  the  six  urbane  young  lieutenants  who 

facts.     Strength  and  unity  were  there.  stopped  for  a  cigarette  withi  me  in  the  dawn 

Moreover,  this  strength  is  not  being  will  never  quit  my  memor\'.  Matter-of-fact. 
wasted.  In  one  year  of  war  a  hundred  and  cool,  and  hard  they  were,  although  the>'  knew 
forty  general  officers  have  slid  quietly  into  that  in  ha^  an  hour's  walk  they  would  te 
retirement  because  they  hadn't  the  skill  to  facing  death  with  their  companies.  You  un- 
get  full  value  for  the  lives  they  spent.  The  derstand, — they  knew  the  business  of  wiri 
French  officer  holds  his  commission  by  sheer  fighting  held  no  mysteries  for  them  save  the 
ability- :  he  is  a  professional  and  knows  his  ever  wonderful  exhilaration  of  pcrfea  team- 
business.  An  officer  of  rank  remarked  to  work.  But  in  spite  of  their  certainty  that 
me:  "In  our  army  an  officer  is  an  officer,  not  all  of  them  could  ever  see  another  moffr 
not  the  son  of  his  father."  And  this  par-  ing,  instead  of  being  excited  or  uneasy  they 
ticular  man  was  of  noble  birth,  as  was  the  were  calm,  clear-headed,  even  quietly  hum(W^ 
chauffeur  of  his  car.  ous.    Word  had  been  sent  to  them  the  e^to* 

The  French  soldier,  too,  is  a  trained  man,  ing  before  in  their  trenches  a  few  miles  down 

and  intelligent  to  boot.     He  knows  that  he  the  line,  where  they  lived  eight  meter*  fro«« 

can  place  utter  confidence  in  the  skill  and  the   enerhy,    that   they   were   needed  in  the 

devotion  of  his  officers;  that  his  equipment  detached  battalion  of  their  famous  repineflt- 

is  the  very  best,  and  he  knows  what  is  to  be  They  were  to  replace  their  friends  who  hid 

done.     An  American  army  obser\'er  who  has  been  killed  that  day.  to  lead  their  conipafl''^ 

seen  and  analyzed  both  the  main  forces  in  into   more  of   the  bloody  work,     ^'et  heff 

the  Western  field  has  arrived  at  a  definition  they  were  strolling  briskly  and  even  merrily   , 

of  their  salient  characteristics.     He  calls  the  up  to  death.     One  young  lieutenant,  spni* 

German  army  a  "magnificent  bull,  the  em-  and  blond,  who  wore  a  new  overcoat.— 4* 

bodiment  of  force,  charging  with  head  down  dawn  in  the  high  mountains  is  cold  nw  ^ 

and  with  shut  eyes."     But  the  French  army  the  end  of  June, — stretched  a  steady  ha»» 

he  describes  as  "a  great  tiger,  with  eyes  wide  to  me  for  a  light  and  noticed  that  there  w* 

open,  crouching  for  the  spring."    This  man's  no  gahn  on  his  sleeve.     He  smiled  and  |^ 

trained    intelligence    perceived    at    once    the  marked   that  somebody  might  mistake  hi* 

great  trait  of  the  French, — clear  vision.  for  a  soldier.     So  he  opened  his  mcksaA 

Be>'ond  that,  indeed,  lie  the  steadfastness,  fished  out  the  old  coat  and  sewing-kit.  rippc' 

the  calmness,  and  the  firm,  sturdy  courage  off  the  gold  stripe  and  proceedol  deftly  V 

of  the  whole  people, — of   these  "mercurial  sew  it  to  the  new  sleeve. 

Latins."  A  few  hours  later  he  came  back.    He^i* 

One  of  them,  a  prosperous  woman  in  a  walking   smilingly    beside    the 

town  not  ver>'^  far  from  the  grumble  of  the  wagons  which  jolt  their  ^jutaAj  loads 

guns,  asked  me  for  news  of  her  husband,  the  shell-torn  roads  from  thedanffer  aotfw 
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e  first-line  posies  de  secours,  or  dressing  and  with  the  Alsatian  civilians  who  make 

itions,    to    the    second-line    stations.     He  their  gardens  blossom   and  bear  under  the 

med  singularly  jaunty,  and  reminded  me  shadows  of  planes  and  shell-smoke,  and  with 

ily  of  our  meeting  that  morning.     "See,"  them  there  has  been  no  French  interference. 

laughed,  "the  old  galon  saved  the  arm. 

wish  I'd  been  a  better  tailor,  it  might  have  "^"^  alsatians 

rented  this."     "This,"  of  course,  was  the  There  is  too  much  misunderstanding  cur- 

intered,  soaking  fragment  that  had  sent  rent  concerning   these   native  mountaineers, 

n   bacL     A  moment  later   I   heard   him  resulting  partly  from  bias  and  partly  from 

igratulating  a  tortured  boy, — his  shoulder  ignorance.    They  are,  in  fact,  neither  French 

1  been  thoroughly  torn  by  a  shell  fragment  nor  German.     To  our  ears  their  speech  is  a 

It  had  wellnigh  scalped  him  as  well, — on  dreadful  cacophony,  and  it  is  neither  German 

"fortunate  escape";  no  bones  had  been  nor  French.     They  have  enormous  pride  in 

>ken.     "See  this,"  said  the  officer,  "if  I  their   racial  integrity  and   institutions,   and 

d  been  but  one  step  further  along,  the  ball  their  lovely  country  holds  them  fast  by  the 

It  touched  me  would  have  got  home  full  heart-strings.   Moreover,  they  are  plentifully 

die  chest.     What  luck !"  endowed  with  common  sense.  Many  of  them, 

— not  of  the  colonized  stock  of  the  last  forty 

RBEARANCE  IN  THE  CAUSE  OF  civiuzA-  yea^  _have  told  me  that  if  they  must  choose 

^^^  between  two  over-lords,  the  choice  must  be 

The  intellectual  honesty,  scientific  steadi-  for  that  government  from  which  will  flow 
ss,  and  the  firmness  of  the  nation's  determi-  the  greatest  tolerance  and  the  least  interfer- 
ition  to  win,  throw  into  high  relief  its  ence  with  themselves  and  with  their  native 
nerous  adherence  to  the  practise  of  civiliza-  life.  So  it  becomes  plain  that  the  French 
ML  My  sympathies,  naturally  enough,  have  policy  of  laissez  vivre  is  based  on  good  psy- 
xn  enlisted  by  the  qualities  before  un-  chology. 
imiliar  to  me,  but  which  I  have  known 
ndcr  stress.     This  extraordinary  generosity  French  good-humor 

i  die  French  wrung  my  heart.  Time  and  Another  quality  is  evident  in  the  Frendi- 
gaun  I  asked  officers  and  men  why, — in  the  man  in  the  trenches  that  perhaps  is  not  so 
ttme  of  the  national  safety, — a  clearly  hos-  surprising  to  us,  even  if  we  understand  it 
lie  section  of  that  recently  German  territory  no  better  than  we  understand  his  steadiness^ 
^  permitted  to  continue  its  active  spy-  his  calmness,  and  the  splendor  of  his  phj^ique^ 
vtrk;  why  no  revenge  was  taken  for  the  and  that  quality  is  his  gay  good-humor. 
^Ittec  hundred  wounded  who  were  stabbed  During  three  months  of  the  spring  and  sum- 
A  death  on  the  26th  of  April  on  our  famous  mer  my  work  lay  with  the  Alpine  troops. 
Bttontain;  why,  in  short,  they  didn't  adopt  Everyone  who  has  known  the  Midi. knows 
^  nithless  methods  of  their  enemy.  In-  that  these  children  of  southern  sunlight  have 
<^>riably  the  reply  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  absorbed  so  much  of  their  native  element  diat 
tity  captain,  who  laid  a  kindly  hand  on  my  they  fairly  radiate  the  warmth  of  kindness 
^iiQulder  and  said:  "Young  man,  be  calm,  and  the  light  of  gaiety.  Their  mountains 
^e  cant  do  it!  These  dvilians  don't  have  endowed  them  with  legs  as  big  as  trees 
^^09f  yet,  but  they  will  learn  under  kind-  and  with  chests  like  barrels, — none  too 
^  and  forbearance.  We  are  not  fighting  roomy  to  house  their  great  affectionate  hearts. 
^  revenge  but  for  civilization,  and  if  we  They  are  as  naive  and  frank  as  children,  but 
^^  to  do  these  horrible  things, — if  it  the  child  cruelty  that  is  familiar  to  us  Anglo* 
^^  possible  for  us  to  do  them, — how  should  Saxons  has  been  mellowed  out  of  them.  For 
^  difier  from  the  exponents  of  the  very  generations  it  has  been  their  habit  to  take 
Principles  against  which  we  fight  ?"  the  sun  of  an  afternoon  in  the  streets  of  dieir 

Thb  sounds  to  our  less  dvilized  compre-  cosy  villages,  and  the  preseAt  exigencies  of 
^^|iion  like  humane  folly.  But  I  am  sure  military  traffic  seem  to  them  merely  an  ex- 
^  it  was  not  vain  or  intended  to  mislead,  cellent  opportunity  to  show  a  youthful  delight 
^  oflkcrs  told  it  me,—- cool  at  table,  and  in  standing  as  still  as  possible  in  die  middle 
^^  a  wounded  man  still  sweating  from  of  the  road  while  the  trudcs,  ambulances, 
^  fight,  has  gasped  out  his  conviction  of  and^  staff-cars  thunder  and  whizs  past.  But 
^  trodu  For  this  ideal,  at  any  rate,  they  their  unfailing  charm  disarms  anno3ranoe. 
IJ^  icadjr  handsomely  to  give  their  lives.  When  you  have  learned  by  experience  their 
^^  practise  die  precepts  of  their  sermon,  deep  kindness  and  generosity  you  are  stag- 
^  I  have  talked  with  wounded  prisoners  gered  by  the  thought  of  what  must  have  be^ 
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their  expenences  in  this  war  to  transform  in  performing  a  fat  that  had  brou|^  fain 

them  into  n-hat  the;'  are,  the  "dublet  bleus"  the  high  distinction  of  the  Medulle  Mit 

who  take  no  prisoners  in  battle.     It  is  un-  taire.    So  her  hopes  had  centered  thetmeha 

necessary'  to  recite  the   ghouli^  details  of  on  her  younger  son,  a  sergeant  in  the  — 

what  they  have  suffered,  the  fact  alone  is  Battalion  of  Amines.  Cheerfullj- 1  caUed  her 

enough.      But  after  the  relentless  ardor  of  out  into  the  sun  and  adced  if  ihe  had  tMf 

their    fighting   comes    their    amazing    gaiety  news  of  the  boy.     She  relied  sadly:    "Ye^ 

under  the  torture  of  wounds.    Literally,  they  Monsieur,  of  bad  news.     He  was  killed  the 

laugh  at  pain  with  a  pride  that  is  magnificent,  third  of  May.     The  firat  bullet  that  \ai 

Small  wonder  that  the  nadoa  regards  them  touched  him:  clean  thniugjii  the  head."    tlii 

affection atel}'  as  the  elite  of  the  wliole  army,  commandant  had  phob^rapbed  the  gravatf 

Their  bravcrj'  and  their  jaunty  perfect  skill  the  two  brothers,  side  by  nde  on  die  cmt 

^vDuld  be  enough  to  endear  them  to  the  ama-  of  the  mountain,  and  had  tent  her  the  picniic 

tcur  of  manhood,  but  this  merry  suffering  of  with  all  their  effects. 
their  shattered  bodies  is  heart-wringing.     It      I  thought  of  what  they  had  tsid  me  ike 

is  courage  raised  to  the  sublime.  day  before  of  that  cemetery,  diumed  iM 

Two  instances  from  my  recent  experience  fragments  by  a  fresh  bombardment — luuJiii 

adequately  illustrate  this  trait.     The  ambu-  artillery  does  not  strike  haphazard, — tnd  I 

Icncc  skated  in  the  slush  of  the  mountain  didn't  tell  her  of  it,  for  she  told  me  itat 

pass  uttdcr  a  cold  rain  that  beat  through  the  "when  one  can"  she  meant  to  search  out  thw 

canvas  top.     During  the  whole  hour's  ride,  resting  place,  and  b}'  dnt  time  it  will  bt 

the    three    Alpines    made    merry    on    their  been    restored    to  holy  qiuct.      "ThCf  diid 

stretchers  inside.    Thc\'  sang,  solo  and  cho-  well."     She  spoke  almost  ttemlx:    "TW 

rus,  not  to  bolster  failing  spirits, — each  of  were  all  I  had.    A  life  of  pain  aad  db(t  I* 

them  had  a  serious  leg-wound,— but  from  make  a  certain  position  for  tbcm:  all  «H>'> 

sheer    light-heartedness.      At    the    rail-bead  But  perhiqw  not  all,  for  we  maay  wHit^ 

clearing  hospital  the  receiving  officer  asked  of  France  don't  give  gnii^nijlf:  tlwvwU 

bis  usual  "Can  your  clients  walk?"    Before  and  its  future  motfaen  must  be  ^aicd."  Sk 

I  could  reply  a  bold  voice  came  from  behind  was  aplendtdlr  bravc^  die  Wi^w  fw^ 

the  curtains.  "Whj-  not?  We  are  ical  walk-  but  she  choked  very  humanljr  aad  ikaa  fa* 

crs,  Alpines  of  the  —  Battalion.   We've  just  ished  Cfuietly:     "What  will   thM  WilliM 

done  five  hours  of  walking  in  two  meters  of  have  to  answer  fori"     And  all  tUi  ■  ^ 

aatiw  up  there!"    And  all  three  voices  joined  cool,  aromatic  dark  of  the  big  Jiliji  i— 

in  a  great  laugh.  on  the  Moaelle. 

Another  night  I  carried  a  stock)*,  middle-      When  the  modiert  of  a  nation  an  A* 

aged  chasseur  who  grumbled  and  swore  in  that,  what  becomes  of  onr  ootiona  dMCA> 

his  grey-streaked  beard.     Astonished,  for  it  people  are  pale,  efCete,  woriKnt?     II  «*' 

was  the  only  sign  of  complaint  I  had  met  the  chance  presented  itself  to  America  ti^ 

among  them,  I  asked  him  die  cause  of  his  justice  to  a  friend  in  nre  need  of  jidPK 

temper:  had  the  bandage  been  displaced  on  it  is  here  and  now. 

his  tarn  shoulder?    His  reply  was  gruff,  and       We  must  reject  this  ckeriabed  idn  ^ 

not  until   1  held  a  light  to  his  pipe  did  I  has  obscured  our  visian.     We  kave  ihii^ 

perceive  the  twinkle  in  his  deep-sunken  cjes.  rfiat   France   is  losing  vi' 

"No.       It    is    this    execrable    management,  does  not  display  a  fecund 

Smere  n*m.'    But  they  ought  not  to  have  sent  of  rabbits  or  savages.     I 

us  old  men  against  the  youth  of  the  Imperial  cqited    the   theorjr   that 

Guard.     Of  course  we  drove  ibem  out  of  po[>ulation   by  the  poaibi 

their  trenches  easily  enough,  but  they  drauld  happiness  and  praqwrity, 

have  given  us  spr>-  youngsters  to  fmish  die  recognize  the  fact  dut  Fi 

job.     Our  legs  are  too  old  and  stiff, — we  pracdse,  not  de*vitidiced. 
couldn't  catch  them."  We    know    that  like  i 

like   results, — bodi   natioi 

THE  MOTHERS  OF  THE  NATION  ;„„    , 5pul,l«^_i«,t  ^  | 

Finally  let  me  tell  vou  of  die  Widow  Fr:      e  is  stiU  Fiaooe  tl 

Fardin,  who  sells  ddicious  dieese  in  a  village  n      i     r  and  in 

on  the  MoseUe.     I  had  not  passed  d»t  way  vtit  ~for 

in  a  fortnight,  and  she  had  told  me  prondly  zat» 

of  her  two  sons.    The  elder  had  been  killed  dean        « 
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BY  CHARLES   F.  SPEARE 

N  the  histoiy  of  American  business  no  London  sold  at  $4.50,  or  at  a  discount  of 
chapter  reads  more  like  a  fairy  tale  dian  about  lYi  per  cent.  Simultaneously  ex- 
lat  dealing  with  the  events  of  the  past  year,  change  on  Paris  was  15  per  cent,  below  nor- 
lo  more  rapid  or  complete  transition  from  mal,  exchange  on  Berlin  and  Frankfort  even 
state  of  dependence  to  one  of  independence,  a  little  more  depreciated,  and  Italian  lire 
r  from  the  ''pauper  to  prince''  condition,  more  than  20  per  cent,  under  the  rational 
as  ever  occurred  in  amy  country.  figure. 

A  year  ago  the  United  States  was  worried 

r  its  debts  to  Europe,  and  apparently  had  ^"^  inflow  of  gold 

B  means  of  pa\ing.  The  amount  was  from  From  across  the  seven  seas  have  been  com* 
300,000,000  to  $400,000,000.  England  ing  the  aigosies  of  the  debtor  nations,  bring- 
At  conunissioners  over  here  to  tell  us  how  ing  their  golden  tribute  to  American  shores. 
:  must  be  paid.  The  main  argument  was  First  of  ail,  Canada  paid  bade  for  English 
I  pay  in  gold  and  pay  quickly.  Ameri-  bills  all  of  the  gold  she  had  taken  in  and 
in  dcdlars  were  at  a  heavy  discount,  $7  some  from  her  own  stock.  Then  the  Bank 
etng  required  at  one  time  to  offset  an  of  France  began  to  give  up  from  its  store, 
English  pound,  against  a  normal  $4.86.  In-  afterward  the  Bank  of  England.  Then  goU 
uitries  were  closing.  The  numbers  of  un-  began  to  arrive  at  Pacific  ports  from  the 
Kiploycd  taxed  the  organized  efforts  of  all  South  African  mines,  from  Austridia,  and 
liarity  bodies.  Savings  banks  were  Iqging  New  Zealand.  Some  even  came  in  the  form 
iq)osits  at  an  alarming  rate.  Mortgages  of  Japanese  yen,  showing  that  the  bottom  of 
'^ere  being  foreclosed  on  a  scale  almost  un-  the  bin  was  being  reached.  It  came  on  liners 
■town  in  the  East  The  stock  exdianges  that  ran  die  submarine  gauntlet,  and  on  the 
"^ere  silent.  There  were  several  hundred  fastest  cruisers  in  the  British  navy«  One  of 
HHtsand  idle  cars  on  the  side-tracks  of  Amer->  these  crossed  from  Liverpool  to  Halifax  in 
an  railroads,  and  a  proportionate  number  four  and  a  half  days.  The  last  stage  of  the 
^  idle  engines.  Money  was  ''tight,"  and  journey  was  in  armored  steel  cars  which  ran 
^  banks  in  New  York  were  much  under  in  special  trains  from  the  Canadian  port  to 
*cir  legal  reserve  requirements.  Gold  coin  New  York,  where  die  treasure  was  deposited 
^d  gold  certificates  were  being  hoarded,  in  die  vaults  of  die  sub-treasury.  Having 
fines  were  shut  down.  Building  operations  taken  in  $275,000,000  this  year,  the  United 
"^re  at  a  standstill.  Even  automobile  sales  States  is  in  possession  of  more  dian  $2,000,- 
chopped  abruptl3\  000,000  of   the  yellow  metal,   holding  an 

The  re\'erse  of  nearly  every  one  of  these  amount  in  excess  of  that  in  die  Bank  of  Eng- 

^i^itions  obtains  to-day.    To  pay  our  bills  land,  the  Bank  of  France,  and  the  Bank  of 

^mracted  before  the  war  we  sent  $110,000,-  Russia,  and  25  per  cent,  more  than  that  of  all 

^W  gold  abroad,  most  of  it  to  Canada  for  other  European  banks. 

J^oimnt  of  the  Bank  of  England.     Not  only       Again    there   are   banking   commissioners 

^thts  amount  been  returned^  but  $175,-  here  to  negotiate  with  our  bankers  and  busi- 

^000  more.    The  depreciated  dollars  have  ness  men.     But  the   trading  positioas  are 

J*^  set  on  a  pedestal.     The  merchant  in  changed.     It  is  to  establidi  a  credit  in  the 

^^ioa,  the  trader  in  South  America,  the  im-  United  States,   to  adopt  a  m^dus  operandi 

J^vter  out  in  India,  and. the  neutral  mauiu-  under  which  old  debts  and  tliose  about  to  be 

^rtr  of  laces   in   Switzerland   read   the  contracted  can  be  paid,  that  die  ablest  men  in 

^^  of  the  world's  exchanges  in  dollars  die  London  and  Paris  circles  of  finance  have 

^j^  Aey  used  to  make  their  diagnoses  from  come  to  this  country.     The  shoe  is  on  the 

■^fluctuations  of  sterling.    Never  until  die  other  foot,  and  it  has  been  pinching  very 

*^  of  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States  severely  of  late.    In  July,  Great  Britain  and 

^*cime  so  large. in  September  had  bills  on  France  bought  so  much  more  of  goods  than 

47t 
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Uny  sold  that  the  trade  balance  against  tban  long  time  to  feel  the  effect  of  full  daplop- 

was  $206,000,000.     For  the  seven  months  ment  following  a  period  of  complete  or  p•^ 

ending  with  August  31,  Great  Britain's  im-  tial  industrial  paralysis,  and  even  longer  ii 

ports  were  $1,615,000,000  greater  than  her  the  railroad  in  noticing  the  benefits  of  a  » 

exports,  whereas  the  year  before  the  excess  ing  purchasing  power  among  wagc-cantn 

was  only  $765,000,00.     Not  all  of  this  dif-  This  change  was  visible  in  die  East  in  Jno^ 

ference  is  owing  the  United  States,  but  a  and  three  months  later  had  begun  to  ipioJ 

large  percentage  of  it  is,  and  there  is  no  like-  to  nearly  every  part  of  the  Eastern  Staw 
libood   that   the   proportions  will   decrease. 

This  is  why  treasure  ships  are  steadily  steam-  ^  ''^^  *>*'  *»^^  ^^^ 

ing  our  way,  and  why  loans,  credits,  or  what-        The  West  will  gain  momentum  froin  ill 

ever  form  the  present  negotiations  take,  are  own  bumper  crops.     It  was  not  because  tt 

necessary.  any  poverty  of  resources  that  it  bougjit  oa^ 
scrvativeiy  last  year,  when  the  biggest  yicU 

THE   ADVANCE   IN   1«0N    AND   STEEL  „,  „,„,, '„„  ,^'rf  brought  Uk  blgn  •«• 

Last  autumn  the  iron  and  steel  trade  of  age  prices  since  the  Civil  War.     The  £■( 

the  country  was  so  poor  and  the  outlook  so  cautioned  the  West  then  to  nve  its  pnfe 

lean  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  reserve  the  period  of  spendtnc  nou  tk 

could  not  earn  much  more  than  the  full  in-  financial  outlook  in  New  York  was  deam- 

tercst  on  its  bonds,  to  say  nothing  of  divi-  To-day  the  farmer  is  finishing  die  huvoi* 

dends  on  some  $870,000,0iX)  of  stock.    So  it  a  crop  of  wheat  measuring  nearly  a  billiM , 

first  reduced  and  then  passed  the  common  bushels,  of  oats  almost  a  billion  and  a  bl 

stock  dividend.     For  the  three  months  end-  bushels,  and  of  hay  many  thouiaoib  <rf  10t 

ing  September  30,  this  year,  it  has  earned  in  excess  of  odier  yean,  and  hat  dw  PfOMlS 

four  times  as  mudi  as  it  did  in  the  Decem-  of  three  billion  biuhcls  of  corn.     Hit  pnM 

ber  quarter;  and  its  present  revenues  indicate  to  be  sure,  are  down.    Wheat  ii  oeaqf  9 

record  monthly  returns  before   the  end  of  per  cent  lower  because  tbe  EonipCM  M* 

1915.    In  August,  pig-iron  production  in  the  tries  arc  buying  as  diey  comuiae  and  ■*!■> 

United  States  was  at  the  rate  of  35,000,000  accumulate,  and  because,  too,  die  crofi  * 

tons  per  annum,  compared  with  18,000,000  othfr  countries  are  better  duM  thqr  kM 

tons  in  January.    Eig^t  months  ago  the  iron  Tlie  world's  yidd  b  estii 

and  steel  mills  of  the  country  were  running  at  at  4,148,000,000  buabda; 

about  40  per  cent,  of  capacity,  and  now  at  466,000,000  budiels  om 

nearly  95  per  cent.    With  this  increased  pro-  urcs  for  an  increase  of  1 

duction  has  come  a  rise  in  prices.     For  in-  and    England't    coloniea 

stance,  last  September  pig  iron  ranged  from  bushels.     So  it  is  eriden 

$14.00  to  $14.90  a  ton,  and  now  it  is  $16  to  for  American  foodstuffs  i 

$17, — an  advance  of  ahout  14  per  cent.    Bil-  be  much  under  diat  of  ti 
Jets  that  were  $21.00  a  ton  are  now  $24.00 

to  $24.50.    Wir«  rods  were  $26.50,  and  to-  ^"^  °">™»  a«  a  fact 
day  $29.00.     Steel  bars  and  steel  plates  are       In  this  review  of  trad* 

up  12  to  15  per  cent.,  and  steel  scrap  and  appear  to  us  to-day  tbe  d 

iron   rails,   which  were  almost  unsalable  at  are  the  striking  feature, 

$12  to  $14  per  ton,  are  quickly  marketed  at  is  based   larg^  oo   tbe 

$14.00  to  $18.50  a  ton.    The  payrolls  in  the  Allies  for  iood,  clodiii« 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. ;    Youngstown,    Ohio,    and  of  war,  and  tbe  means  < 

Chicago  districts  are  the  largest  in  the  his-  In  the  twelve  mondn  ti 

tory  of  the  steel  industry.  shipments  of  what  may  bi 

The  recovery  in  iron  and  steel  has  meant  materials  of  war  rcprcsei 

an  enormous  amount  to  all  collateral  lines,  of  $283,347,569.     The  C 

Ore  is  moving  down  the  lakes  in  quantities  ports  in  tbe  year  previoa 

never  before  approached.    The  coal  fields  of  So  we  sold  to  Eaiupe^    t 

Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Britain,  France,  I|4|Vll 

Kentucky    are   producing    in    excess   of    the  of  the  war,  $^7,O0Oj00O 

carrj'ing  capacity  of  the  railroads  entering  Thisv         c        e< 

those  districts.    This  affects  favorably  every  $573,8zj,o 

distributor    of     merchandise,     every    p«        -  1914^ 
plant,  traction  line,  and  bank  in  the          i     t^       The  i 
hood.     It  takes  the  corner  grocery 
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Value  Quantily 

1915  1914                  1915                    1914 

$64,046,534  $  3,388,819         289,340                   22,776 

12,726,143  690,974           65,788                     4,8«S 

alautos    39,140,482  1,181,611            13,996                       794 

17,679,931  10,117,965       6,972,366  pairs   4,452,840 

:  saddles    17,460,519  786,455 

apparel     53,762,110  12,363,143 

s 41,476,188  6,272,197     15,399,479  lbs.    *15,453,916 

9,474,947  3,442,297 

» 2,001,258  98,835     29,157,243  lbs.       2,723,106 

ichinery     28,162,968  14,011,359 

rire 7,416,289  4,039,590  330,605,238  lbs.   178,696,730 

s $283,347,569  $56,393,245 

unite  and  gunpoVder;  shrapnel  not  included. 


advances    in    wages    or 
foreign  competition,  and 
here  another  whose  divi- 
dends  had  been  reduced** 
and    then    passed,    and 
whose    bonded    interest 
was    not    being    earned. 
To-day  they  are  maldng^ 
enough  from  current 
profits    to    retire    bonds 
from  cash  resources  and 
dedare    enormous    divi- 
dends.   We  know  of  one 
tool   manufacturer  in 
:==============================================^^  New    England,    whose 

previous  maximum 
month  of  July  the  exports  of  muni-  monthly  output  was  $200,00(^,  now  mak« 
re  valued  at  $50,000,000,  and  they  ing  deliveries  worth  $1,000,000  in  a  iifae  • 
ly  as  large  in  August.  In  September  period.  It  is  claimed  that  in  Connccti- 
is  a  decline  in  the  movement.  It  is  cut  the  war  orders  have  reached  a  value- 
txve  to  place  the  deliveries  of  muni-  6i  $500,000,000.  The  brass  manufactories  * 
nsports,  dothing,  etc.,  since  the  war  in  the  Naugatuck  Valley,  which  at  full  ca*- 
It  $400,000,000  to  $450,000,000.  pacity  consume  725,000,000  pounds  of  cop- 
about  Tvhat  the  United  States  pays  per  per  annum,  are  working  at  full  tilt.  The 
mnually  on  tourist  credits,  alien  re-  dt\'  of  Bridgeport  has  increased  its  popula- 
$,  and  freights.  tion  by  25,000,  mostly  all  active  workers  at 

ctual  shipments  are  only  one-quarter  high  wages.  Its  savings  bank  deposits  hav« 
lird  the  value  of  the  contracts  nego-  risen  45  per  cent.,  while  the  freight  move- 
irc.  One  can  sit  down  with  paper  ment  into  and  out  of  the  dty  increased  100- 
il  and  in  a  few  minutes  foot  up  a  bill  per  cent,  between  January  and  June.  Build- 
10,000,000  to  $1,500,000,000  that  ings  to  cover  armies  of  10,000  to  20,000 
s  will  have  to  pay  here  in  the  next  skilled  operators  are  being  erected  by  makers 
ivelve  months,  (m  materials  already  of  rifles,  machine-guns,  and  ammunition.  Is 
►r.  Two  concerns  alone,  the  Bethlc-  it  arty  wonder  that  the  securities  of  these  oon- 
;l  Company  and  the  Canadian  Car  cerns  should  have  increased  in  value  some 
ndr>-  Company-,  have  contracts  for  fourfold  and  some  tenfold,  that  Bethlehem 
n  $500,000,000.  A  dozen  corpora-  Steel  common  which  could  not  be  sold  a  year- 
^e  taken  orders  for  rifles,  shrapnel,  ago  at  $30  a  share  should  now  be  quooed  at 
osive  shells,  tools,  cars,  locomotives,  $350,  or  the  stock  of  the  Winchester  Arms  at 
irder,  and  chemicals  that  will  aver-  $3000  a  share  ?  At  one  time  the  Bethlehem 
900,000  to  $40,000,t)00.  Steel  Company  was  turning  out  daily  mort 

Ituation  at  the  end  of  September  is  shrapnel  than  all  of  the  munition  plants  in- 
t  of  the  large  munition-makers  have  Great  Britain.     Even  at  its  present  rate  of 
their  plant  capacity,  and  the  new  output  it  would  take  it  two  months  and  a 
Is  being  distributed  among  hundreds  half  to  supply  the  shells  used  by  the  French 
manufacturing  units.     A  tour  of  in  their  steady  bombardment  of  the  German 
V    England    and    Middle    Western  position  in  the  Argonne  Valley  in  the  first* 
ill  reveal  the  fact  that  many  httle  fifteen  Azys  of  September, 
that  have  been  closed  for  months       If  the  Russian  Government  were  to-day 
laps   years, — their   own    special    in-  in  possession  of  the   14,000,000  shdk  con-- 
aving   been    depressed   or    replaced  traCted  for  in  Canada,  and  the  several  mil-' 
momic  changes  of  the  centur>-, — are  lion  rifles  now  being  made  in  Pittsburgh,  its- 
\  as  supplies  agents  of  the  armies  armies  would  not  have  been  compelled  to  rc^* 
ere  in  France.''  treat  out  of  Poland  at  sudi  a  pace  or  have* 

i  riie  most  striking  features  of  the  been  reduced  to  warfare  with  iron  clubs.  De- 
ir  trade  is  the  way  it  has  revitalized  liveries  on  these  ^ells  and  rifles  will  not  h^ 
VKg  corporations.     Here  is  one  that  gin  until  neUt  April. 

9  faml  bankruptcy  after  a  hard  The  admission  was  made  in  London  re^* 
against  a  rise  in  raw  m&ierials  or  cently  that  after  the  war  ^die  United  States" 
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will  have  all  the  cream  and   England   the  equipment  above  the  present  level,  and  sos- 
skimmed  milk."     This  was  another  way  of  tain  them  there  for  several  years  to  come, 
saying   that   though    already   the   wealthiest       Much  as  it  is  to  be  regretted,  the  profitable 
nation   in   the  world   the   resources  of   this  experience  of  munition-makers   in   the  past 
country  would  be  relatively  much   greater,  year  will  keep  alive  the  jingo  element  in  the 
compared  with  those  of  everj^  other  country,  United    States,    and    Washington    will  iin- 
than  they  were  prior  to  July  1,  1914.   There  doubtedly  be  conscious  in  the  future  of  the 
is  one  strong  element  in  the  United  States  presence  of  strong  "lobbies"  made  up  of  rep- 
that  sincerely  believes  American  wealth  will  resentatives  of  these  interests.     The  stock  of 
be  the  envy  and  irritation  of   Europe,  and  one  concern,  which  has  advanced  from  about 
that  to  hold  what  we  have  won  in  a  material  $20  to  nearly  $600  a  share,  has  been  affected 
way  we  will  have  to  fight  for  it.    The  obvi-  almost  entirely  by  the  prospect  of  American 
ous  thing  is  that  the  wealth  is  here,  that  we  war  contracts.    Not  a  few  of  the  plants  erect- 
are  on  the  point  of  lending  probably  $1,000,-  ed  for  the  manufacture  of  heavy  armament, 
000,000  to  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  rifles,  and  ammunition  are  built  to  stand  yeart 
that  for  the  first  time  in  financial  history  the  after  the  present  war  is  over.    Mechanics  are 
debt  will  be  paid  off  at  maturity  in  dollars  being  trained  for  a  life  work  and  not  for  an 
instead  of  in  the  customary  gold  of  the  Brit-  emergency  situation, 
ish  realm. 

What  of  business  after  the  war,  or  even  ^'^^^^  PROBLEMS 

when  it  becomes  evident  that  definite  peace'      As  to  the  labor  outlook:     Some  phases  of 

proposals  are  in  sight?    Will  the  prosperity  this  have  been  plainly  outlined  during  the 

now  so  marked  in  industries  catering  to  war  summer,    and    it   only    remains   to   be  seen 

supplies  collapse,  or  will  there  be  a  continued  whether  they  are  to  be  emphasised  outsiik 

demand   for   these  materials  to   replace  ex-  the  circles  of  munition  manufacturers.  The 

hausted  stocks  abroad  and  to  create  a  sur-  eight-hour  day  has  become  popular,  and  hai 

plus  for  home  defense?    What  are  to  be  the  been  conceded  under  pressure  of  large  profo 

economic  reactions  of  the  war,  as  on  labor,  on  quick  deliveries  of  arms  and  ammunitioik 

immigration,    and    the    trend    of    political  The  agitation  to  extend  it  to  every  tndustty 

thought?     Will  our  present  profits  be  ab-  is  silently  but  forcefully  going  on,  and  ifl 

sorbed  in  the  greater  costs  to  come, — when  business  man  who  does  not  reckon  with  < 

Fiurope  faces  her  war  debts,  perhaps  in  effect  will  injure  his  chances  of  success  in  the  neit 

repudiates  them,  and  certainly  enters  an  era  few  years.    It  is  a  significant  fact  that  anoflC 

of  enforced  economy  to  repair  the  wastage  of  the  shrewdest  merchants  and  manufactuitfl 

the  battlefield  ?  of  the  day  there  is  more  hesitancy  because  oi 

In  the  early  days  of  the  war,  before  it  was  inability  to  read  the  outlook  from  the  stanr 

possible  to  obtain  a  perspective  on  any  phase  point  of  economic  readjustments  than  fiv0 

of  it,  the  feeling  in  this  country  was  that  the  anxiety  as  to  how  the  fortunes  of  war  Btff 

conflict  would  be  of  brief  duration,  but  that  go.     If,  under  the  compulsion  of  a  famine 0 

the  expense  of  it  would  be  so  great  as  to  com-  raw  materials,  scientists  are  to  draw  ffl* 

pel  enormous  exports  from  Great  Britain  and  the  air  the  elements  that  were  formerly  the 

Germany  particularly  to  pay  the  price  of  it,  basis  of  prosperous  businesses,  if  under  tht 

and  that  the  goods  shipped  would  come  into  lack  of  operatives  inventors  are  to  create  fl* 

competition  with  American  products  at  very  chines  that  will  depose  men  from  their  trsdft 

low  prices.  if  there  is  to  be  a  revolution  in  domestic  so* 

To-day  the  outlook  is  different.     The  hu-  ence,  if  after   fighting   until    exhausted  ^ 

man  loss  has  been  so  great,  especially  in  Ger-  peoples    of     Europe    buy     nothing    cscc^ 

many  and  in  France,  that  it  will  take  months,  what  is  absolutely   required   for  sustensi* 

if  not  years,   to  bring  about  an   industrial  and  just  enough  clothing  to  cover  and  ktfP 

reorganization   that  would  be  able  to  cope  them  warm, — then  certain  established  i^A"^ 

with  our  manufacturers.    This  takes  into  ac-  tries  must  obviously  sicken  and  dccay.^  ^ 

count  the  factor  of  tremendous  efficiency  on  yet  no  one  can  foresee  the  extent  of  tW*  * 

the  part  of  the  workman  who  will  be  avail-  haustion,  though  we  do  know  that  the  ijj 

able  at  the  end  of  the  war,  and  the  inven-  is  now  costing  the  Allies  nearly  $50,OOW1J 

tions  which  have  been  one  of  the  few  com-  a  day  and  the    Teutonic    alliance  proWv 

pensations  of  the  war.     The  destruction  of  $15,000,000  to  $20,000,000,  and  that  EiC 

property  has  been  on  a  scale  so  enormous  land,   France,   and  Gerniaiijr  are  $16^I0A' 

that  the  replacement  requirements  will  lift  000,000  deeper  in  debt  diaa  iStucf  were  tw^ 

exports  of  iron   and   steel  and  of  railroad  months  ago. 
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vIEWFOUNDLAND'S  RECRUITS, 

ON  SEA  AND  LAND 

BY  P.  T.  McGRATH 

Honorarj'   Secretary   of   the   Newfoundland  Finance  Committee 

NEWFOUNDLAND,  while  the  old-  classes  of  ships  from  superdreadnoughts  to 
^  est,  is  at  the  same  time  the  smallest  of  submarines,  and  have  proved  their  quality 
ritain's  colonies,  having  only  250,000  people  ever>'whcre.  Some  fought  in  Sturdcc'i 
►read  over  an  area  of  42,000  miles,  or  that  squadron  against  von  Spec  at  the  Falkland 
•  New  York  State.  Depending,  as  these  Islands;  others  figured  with  Beatty  in  thef' 
»plc  do,  on  one  industry  alone,  fishing,  for  North  Sea  fight  when  the  Bluecher  wa» 
icir  support,  they  could  do  but  little  to  help  sunk;  still  others  were  in  the  Queen  Elizd- 
icir  motherland,  yet  their  record  for  the  beth  and  her  consorts  in  the  Dardanelles, 
ist  twelve  months  is  not  inferior  to  Can-  and  some  sustained  wounds  in  the  early  fight- 
la's,  though  by  reason  of  their  small  num-  ing  there.  Most,  however,  are  now  being 
CTs  the  work  of  the  Newfoundlanders  has  utilized  to  crew  mine-sweepers  and  subma- 
ttractcd  but  little  attention  from  the  great  rine-chasers,  -  for  whidi  their  experience  in 
^rld.  small  crafts,  keen  vision,  and  skill  in  boat 

Nearly  twenty  years  ago  the  British  Ad-  work  render  them  specially  useful;  and  re- 
niraky  recognized  the  value  of  the  New-  cently  the  Admiralty  his  intimated  that  it 
<nindland  fisherman  as  an  adjunct  to  the  will  take  all  the  naval  reservists  the  colony 
niperial  navy,  and  established  there  a  branch  can  supply.  The  year  has  not  passed  for 
rf  the  naval  reserve.  It  was  limited  to  this  force  without  its  share  of  losses.  In  the 
'^K  hundred  men,  ownng  to  difficulties  of  total  loss  last  winter  of  the  armed  auxiliary 
organization,  and  this  force  was  soon  re-  cruisers  Viknor,  Clan  Macnaughton,  and 
^ted.  A  drill  ship,  the  Calypso,  was  estab-  Bayano  more  than  sixty  Newfoundland  rc- 
Irficd  at  St.  John's  and  the  force  per-  scrvists  perished,  this  representing  more  fa- 
ittnently  embodied,  and  carried  on  from  year  talities,  proportionately,  than  Canada  has  yet 
to  year.  Curiously,  the  only  active  service  sustained  in  all  the  land  fighting  her  men 
*tn  by  the  Newfoundland  reservists  before  have  done  since  hostilities  began. 
^  present  war  was  in  alliance  with  Ger- 
many, when   British  and  German  warships  ^  democratic  land  force 

'bombarded  the  Venezuelan  coast  some  years  Besides  this  naval  contribution,  however, 
^  in  a  dispute  with  President  Castro.  Newfoundland  also  undertook  to  raise  five 
'^^  the  present  struggle  began  the  New-  hundred  soldiers,  although  having  no  mill-- 
"^land  reservists  were  scattered  widely  tary  organization,  since  the  island  is  so  law* 
^  the  annual  summer  fishing  campaign,  abiding  that  one  hundred  constables  are  the 
^^  were  operating  from  Massachusetts,  sole  force  needed  to  maintain  order,  the  rec- 
*rf  others  on  Farthest  Labrador,  but  all  ord  being  but  one  murder  in  ten  years  for 
'^'ed  back  and  within  a  fortnight  the  the  past  half-century.  Still,  the  spirit  of  the 
^'oole  active  strength  was  available.  Then  young  people  was  such  that  wiAin  a  fort- 
"*  colonial  government  undertook  to  double  night  500  men  were  enrolled,  the  city  of 
^  strength  and  speedily  had  1200  men  St.  John's  alone  supplying  430  of  these,  al« 
billable,  all  of  whom  are  now  on  active  though  the  population  is  but  30,000,  and  it 
•'Wee,  while  further  enlistment  still  was  already  represented  in  the  naval  reserve 
^"^tinucs.  by  nearly  300  others.     The  offers  for  the 

v»^  land  force  continued  so  great  diat  gradually, 

JfBWFOUNDLAND  FISHERMEN  IN  THE  NAVY    ^^„^  y^   ^^„^h,    the    force    greW   Until,    at 

^Gratifying  reports  were  made  by  the  Ad-  this  writing,  practically  2000  men  have  been 
*jtalt>'   regarding   these   men, — their   disci-  secured,  all  of  whom  but  the  last  250  have 
Me,  efficienc>%  and  enthusiasm  being  note-  been  sent  across  the  ocean. 
^Why.     They  have  been  employed  in  all      The  force  was,  perhaps,  the  most  demo- 
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OUR  RAILROADS  AND  NATIONAL 

DEFENSE 

IN    the   September  number   of   (he  Norik  propoialt  were  ■cecpted,  and  uoopt  or  mmbiM 

American    Review,    which    is    <x:cupied  "*'!"'''""";  *''"^*''**^. ''"' '^.^^ 

.  ,  ,,  t      ■\-  J  tit  officiati  sougnl  thi*  uen  bunnen  wim  tbc  Mae 

With  problems  of  mihtary  and  naval  defense,  .^j^^  and  peniitence  aa  they  naBht  an  aeuim 

Mr.  Charles  O.  Haines,  formerly  chief  engi-  to  a  fair,  or  a  Giand  Anny  eocampniciu.    SUf- 

ncer   of  the   FloriJa   East   Coast  Line,   con-  meott  of  muQitioni  of  wai  were  denrabU  m  at 

tributes    an    IHuminating    discussion    of    the  '^^T  t^*^  ^^ly^LTt*  t^^^^^t'   i*S!-1 

.    .  L       1       J   u      A  -1  ucularly  eaergeiic  offiaal  of  the  railroad  OK  at 

part  that  may  be  pUyed  by  American   rail-  ^^ter  ««.  u  the  time  maDagiiiB  wee.**  "i 

roads    m    any    scheme   of    eftective    national  getting   a   •hipmem  of   anunuoition   for  Tmft 

defense.  fornardcd    by    ui,    thougb    the    route    wai  MM 

It  should  hardly  have  required  the  sternly  •»"°'>red.  of  miles  l«iger  than  the  direct  aaj, 

r  I   I  f     L  •      -c  Our  Government  declared  war  on  Spaia  W* 

enforced  lessons  of  the  great  war  m  Lurope  js,  i89g.    Bui  it  wai  not  nniil  May  ■  thu  At 

to  bring  clearly  to  our  minds  the  truth  that  Quartern! a uer-General  directed   hk  tobordiaMn 

the  far-reaching  use  and  cooperation  of  our  w  make  proper  arrtDgemciu*  whk  the  raiW, 

railroads  must  be  included  in  any  plans  for  °^^»}<'  *>  ."""t  '."^f  J]?fB>»«  ^  '^^T^ 

,,,  LiL  I-  "ctHnfort  and  celeniy."    The  reinlta  of  nM  mf 

national  defense  worthy  of  the  name.     It  is  a  ^.lard  policj-.  concurred  in  l^  both  GovenMM 

strange  fact,  however,  that  if  any  plans  for  and    railroad    oAicial*,   were   depluaUc^    Tb? 

the  utilization  of  American  railroads  in  time  failed  of  being  diiaiirou*  ooly  by  rcaMs  rf*« 

of   war   have   been   worked   out   by   the   au-    '"*•''   '«!i"'"'  °f.  *«  "^-     XS  *^S 
•       ...  J   .  -t     L  .1.        ^       L  prcia  directed   public  atteoDoa  n  oclart  M  m^ 

ihonties,  no  deta.  s  have  thus  far  been  per-   ;;„di„g   ^mv*.    and,   iMir«   freqMM^,   »  *t 
mittcd  to   reach  the  public.      In  what  other   manner  in  wfaicfa  needed  wa 
modern  country  would  such  a  state  of  affairs  up,  the  happcninga  at  the  fn 
be  permitted  ?  fii>n^  aitd  thcae  adverw  crii 

As  Mr.  Haines  remarks,  it  is  assumed  that 
the  Quartermaster-General  will  arrange  for  It  is  true  ihtt  our  n 
the  transportation  of  troops  and  munitions,  well  organized  ind  hi|^li 
and  it  is  expected  that  numbers  of  railroad  »"■*  oiganized  for  tunes  of 
employees  will  be  enrolled  in  die  armed  C'ent  a»  agents  of  comma 
forces  and  employed  in  ways  for  which  their  orgwiization,  qiedalized 
dvil  training  has  peculiarly  fitted  them,  yet  mcrcc  only,  under  the  ttr 
the  magnitude  of  the  transportation  problem  and  w  may  safely  pr^jctj 
seems  to  have  escaped  even  our  ablest  mili-  down  again  just  as  it  did  i 
lary  minds.  The  problems  of  transportation  to  perfect  plans  for  mil 
in  war  time  and  in  times  of  peace  are  cooperation,  Mr.  HtJiMt 
wholly  different,  and  it  was  Germany's  fore-  are  at  peace.  Our  nUi 
sight  in  recognizing  the  underlying  differ-  should  now  be  developed  t 
cnces  between  these  two  sets  of  problems  that  I"  considering  die  reUt 
contributed  so  greatly  to  her  early  successes  ''o^^s  to  our  militaiy  poUq 
in  rile  war,  while  it  was  England's  loss  that  ^^^  «>  "K^rd  the  n«ds  I 
she  failed  to  recognize  these  fundamental  dif-  t""™!  hut  as  a  whole.  la 
ferences  until  after  the  beginning  of  hostili-  ""?  comprehensive  plan  ft 
ties,  thus  being  placed  at  a  serious  dis-  he  formulated.  TnMfw  m 
advantage.  of  course,  be  forwmrdcd 

As  to  the  United  States,  Mr.  Haines  thinks  peditious  route,  whedier  il 

that  we  have  made  no  advance  since  our  war  °"c  railroad  system,  or  be  i 

with  Spain.  The  selection  of  the  a 

would  depend,  first,  upoi 

The  attitude  then,  both  of  the  railroads  and  graphical  COnsJdcritiafM,  a 
of  our  military  ieaden,  wa*  that  the  uaniporta-  questions  of  dircctian,  Km 
tion  of  armici  and  their  needi  involved  a  purely   —_,_»,■__     ^-j    ..,._.■._    t 


miuiuciuKi   tiJiii>iH.-iiuui   and  the  QuartermaMer-  ■   ,.  . 

General  waa  required  to  arrange  for  the  move-   given    COndltH 
meat  of  ao  many  men  and  so  much  freight  to  Port   dtoscn   as  feet 
Tampa,   Chickamauga,   or   Montauk,   aa  the  caae  mjlitaiy  t 
might  be.     He,  or  hi*  reprctentatire*,  called  on   __,,1J   u.   . 
the  traffic  oAciali  of  different  railroad*  for  pio-  '™^''  "  ' 
posal*    a*    to    ratn,    routing,    ai»d    fadlhies    tat  *1**8C- 
handling    the    buaine**.      The    mon    Mtiafactory        In  Order 
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.1>»  for   Ihc  civic  population  over  the  Lacka  waDna) 

:  of  the  main  elements  of  military  little  or  no  consideration  should  be  paid  to 
tation  problems,  Mr,  Haines  supposes  actual  ownership,  but  parts  of  different  rail- 
enemy  has  invaded  New  England  and  ways  should  be  so  combined  as  to  form  one 
army  was  being  rushed  forward  from  strategic  road.  These  maps  would  show, 
at  Lakes  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  naturally,  the  physical  character  of  the  rail- 

of  the  defense.  roads,  their  grades,  number  of  tracks,  diar- 

acter  of  construction,  character  of  bridges 
>proved  plan  for  military  purposes  might  and  their  location,  and  the  kind  and  char- 
e  New  York  Central  lines  with  all  of  ^^^^^  ^f  ^\\  connecting  tracks,  Or  tracks  to 
cfcl  tor  Ike  forward  movement  of  troopi,   ,   _  !■_ „     i  .       i-   „ 

*  renrning  empty  «,uipment  migh,  b^  landing  places  on  water  Lnes. 
?er  the  Erie.     Ammunition  and  war  sup-        A  full  and  accurate  description  of  all  roU- 
lld  poMibly  be  forwarded  over  the  Penn-   ing   stock,    motive   power,    and   Other   cquip- 

the  West  Shore,  and  the  Delaware  and  n,ent  should  also  be  prepared  and  the  capacity 
New  Vorrrnd'NewJe«^"wouM  have  •>*  «"y  passenger  and  freight  train  car 
,and  the  Lackawanna  and  Lehigh  Valley  should  be  Stated  in  terms  of  nften  and  horses, 
e  deiignaied  to  transport  such  supplies,  and  it  should  be  known  what  equipment  is 
le  eipeditious  movement  of  emp:y  equip-  capable    of    speedy   convcrsioin    ilitO    armored 

S"',.;!;:  z^.rs.  ttfn.tt; '™-.  .--r.^™  ""-e-  a„d  ,b.  uk,  a„d 

I  of  that  system,  (his  would   have  to  be  where  it   is  located. 

1  for  by  utilizing  part  of  some  connecting  To  utilize  effectively  the  personnel  of  OUr 
that  the  inflow  of  supplies  for  the  civil   railroads,— a  million  and  a  half  of  ,nien  of 

problems,  by  both  transportation  expert  a  well-developed  sense  of  responsibility, — Mr. 
tary  strategist.  Haines  suggests  that  a  complete  roster  should 

be  prepared,  including  all  classes  and  many 
idlitate  such  a  study  Mr.  Haines  sug-  individuals,  describing  their  duties  arid  ^c- 
a  first  requisite  the  preparation  of  a  cial  aptitudes  in  peace  and  war.  It  should 
map  of  the  United  States  drawn  by  prescribe  the  proportion  of  different  classes 
nt  cartographers,  but  from  a  military  that  might  well  be  released  for  army  service, 
int.  On  this  should  be  designated  the  and  while  providing  men  for  military  trans- 
trunk  roads,  their  feeders  or  auxil-  portation  should  also  provide  them  for  com- 
nd  also  those  lines  which  should  be  set  mercial  transportation,  since  many  railroad 
for  commercial  purposes  and  for  employees  would  be  of  far  greater  service  to 
benefit     In  the  selection  of  such  lines  the  nation  on  the  tracks  than  in  the  trenches. 
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NAVAL    WAR    AND    PRIVATE    PROP- 
ERTY:  GERMANY'S  ATTITUDE 

THE  German  jurist  Kurt  Perles  discusses       Both  contentions,  the  writer  declares,  have 

the  various  phases  of  the  maritime  prize-  hcen    refuted    in    the    great    European    war. 

law  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Deutsche  Rund-  Only  the  measure  in  which  the  prize-law  will 

schau  (Berlin),  telling  of  the  different  steps  influence  the  result  of  the  conflict  cannot  as 

that  have  led  to  its  present  status,  and  reach-  yet  be  determined.     But  it  is  already  a  settled 

ing  the  conclusion   that   it  would  be  detri-  fact  that  a  war  of  our  time  is  not  waged  bc- 

mcntal    to    Germany's    interests    to    have    it  tween  the  organized  forces  alone.     On  the 

annulled.  contrary,   the  dragging  of  peaceful  civilians 

Naval  warfare, — the  writer  explains, —  into  captivity  regardless  of  age  and  sex,  the 
differs  from  warfare  on  land  not  only  in  the  plundering  of  private  property,  and  the  ex- 
scene  of  its  activities  but  in  its  aims.  The  pressed  purpose  of  the  English  group  to 
efforts  of  the  former,  too,  are,  of  course,  di-  achieve  a  conquest  over  the  Central  Powers 
rected  primarily  against  the  military  enginery  by  means  of  starving  their  people,  arc  the 
of  the  enemy,  but,  besides  that,  its  object  is  most  characteristic  features  of  the  present 
the  direct  economic  overthrow   of   the   foe.  conflict. 

While  in  a  land-war  private  property  is  re-       But  from  the  lessons  taught  by  this  war  i$ 

garded  as  inviolable,  and  may  be  taken,  in  it  not  desirable  to  agitate  the  question  of  abol- 

exceptional  cases,  only  by  paying  indemnity,  ishing  the  prize-law? 

in  naval  warfare  the  injury  and,  if  possible,  The  writer  details  the  attitude  of  various 
the  annihilation  of  the  traflSc  of  the  enemy  countries  and  important  representative  bodies 
constitutes  to  the  present  day  the  chief  object  on  this  point.  The  Interparliamentarr 
of  naval  operations.  This  applies  to  the  pri-  Union  has  repeatedly  declared  itself  against 
vate  property  of  neutrals  as  well  as  'to  that  it.  The  same  view  has  been  advocated  bj*  the 
of  the  enemy,  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  Institut  de  droit  international  at  sc\'cral  ffSr 
prize-law.  By  the  terms  of  that  law  certain  sions,  the  first  in  1875,  the  last  in  1912.  The 
commodities  utilized  for  warfare,  as  well  as,  recent  private  peace  and  arbitration  coo- 
under  certain  conditions,  the  ships  conveying  gresses  have  followed  their  example.  The 
them,  may  be  seized  without  indemnity  or  most  important  representative  body  of  Ger* 
regard  to  their  ownership.  It  permits,  fur-  man  marine  interests,  Die  Deutsche  Si^ 
thermore,  the  seizure  of  ships  attempting  to  tische  Verein,  resolved  in  1909,  with  butooe 
run  the  blockade  of  the  enemy's  coast,  dissenting  voice,   "that   the  seizure  and  J^ 

The  prize-law,  finally,  allows 'the  seizure,  struction  of  enemy  private  propcrtj*  (alwap 

without  indemnity,  of  all  enemy  vessels  on  excepting     contraband)     is     declared    in*"" 

the  high  seas  and  of  all  goods  belonging  to  missible." 
the  enemy  found  on  such  or  any  other  vessels.        In    France   public  opinion,    greatly  inHu* 

The  exemption  of  goods  conveyed  on  neu-  enced    by    Admiral    Aube,    has    favored  thf 

tral   boats   from   the   prize-law    (always,   of  maintenance,  nay  the  extension,  of  the  pri*'' 

course,  excepting  contraband)   is  one  of  the  law   as   the   "surest   means   of   national  J^" 

results, — and  the  only  one  of  essential  impor-  fense" ;  and  this  view  has  been  the  pm'ailif^ 

tance, — that  have  been  achieved  in  the  cam-  one   in    England,    though    it    has   met  Wit** 

paign  waged  against  the  prize-law  in  the  last  sharp  opposition   from  various  authoriiaO** 

hundred  and  fifty  years;  it  was  established  by  quarters. 

the  second  reguhition  of  the  Paris  Declara-       Nor  has  the  attitude  of  the  various  pwcrfl' 

tion  of  185<).  ments  been  of  a  uniform  character.    Sifl^ 

The  opponents  of  the  prize-law  base  their  1785  there  have  been  only  isolated  instanC^ 

attacks  mainly  upon  two  points.    They  assert,  — none    between    naval    powers    of   ^^^'^^ 

in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  never  a  decisive  quence, — of  international  agreements  to  abo** 

factor  in   the  outcome  of  a  war,   since  the  ish   the  maritime  prize-law.     Though  co**" 

enemy  can  procure  the  nccessar>  commodities  fined  within  narrow  limits,  such  agreeine'*** 

by  means  of  neutral  ^ essels. — rendering  the  might  create  the  impression  that  the  t'^'^'j 

prize-law    superfluous;    and,    secondly,    that  is    towards   annulling   that   law.      Facts  ^ 

operations  directed  against  private  persons  or  more  recent  occurrence,  however,  show  ^ 

private  property  violate  "the  spirit  of  modem  this  is  not  so.     In  all  the  naval  wais  ^^ 

war"  which  sanctions  only  the  struggle  of  1871  the  prize-law  has  been  extensively  »^     j 

state  against  state.  ized:  for  instance,  in  the  Spanisb-AiDcri'^     I 
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o-Japanese,  the  Tripolitan,  and  the 
vars.  It  WRS  at  the  second  Hague 
inference,  in  1907,  that  the  proposi- 
he  United  States  to  secure  the  free 
■£  the  private  property  (save  contra- 
I  excepting  blockade-runners)  of  all 
tory  powers,  came  up  for  discussion. 

France,   Russia,   and  Japan  were 

opponents  of  the  proposal.  Ger- 
ented,  with  the  condition  that  regu- 
incerning  contraband  and  blockade- 
be  passed  in  advance.  The  defeat 
Ivocates  of  annulment  of  the  prize- 
so  crushing  at  that  conference  that 
ion  was  not  even  brought  up  at  the 
Naval  Conference  of  the  next  year. 
I  the  present  war  the  various  govern- 
nformed  to  the  prize-law  within  its 
ed  limits.  Then  followed  the  well- 
itensification  of  that  law,  proclaimed 
nglish,  in  virtue  of  which  the  prop- 
jerman  subjects,  and  likewise  com- 
issuing  from  or  destined  for  Ger- 
ere  subjected  to  seizure  or  deten- 
[  extension  which,  if  not  a  direct 
.n  of  the  Paris  Declaration,  comes       .     *  f""*'?.^'^*  f  England  s  position 

,     .  John  Bull;     "Whai,  I  am  not  lo  mdulgc  m  fineji 

■  being  so.  Then  I  thaU  loK  all  joy  of  my  world  power." 

than  once  during  the  present  conflict  Ftom  Jugtnd  (Munich) 

vish  been  expressed  that  the  end  of 

should  likewise  be  the  end  of  the  seem  to  point  in  the  opposite  direction, — 
prize-law.  It  is  questionable  wheth-  that  is,  toward  the  annulment  of  the  prize- 
any's  interests  demand,  or  even  per-  law.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  a  German- 
international  agreement  of  that  na-  English  war  German  shipping  is  hard  bitt 
ticularly  with  England.  and  thus  a  great  source  of  economic  strength 

ards  the  question  of  military  interest  is  cut  off.  But  is  there  any  guarantee  that  it 
n'  thinks  it  can  be  easily  answered,  would  be  different  should  the  prize-law  be 
:ish  merchant  marine  is,  on  the  one  abrogated?  Judging  by  the  experiences  of 
eater  than  the  German,  and  on  the  the  present  war,  we  must  answer  in  the  nega- 
uttlization  is  vitally  necessary  to  the  tive.  How  easy  it  is  to  declare,  and  how 
kingdom.  Owing  to  its  superior  size  hard  to  disprove,  that  an  enemy  ship  carries 
1  broader  field  of  attack  to  the  Ger-  persons  or  goods  in  the  interest  of  the  enemy 
y  than  does  the  German  merchant  navy?  Now,  England  regards  such  ships  as 
t  the  navy  of  England.  As  the  sup-  "auxiliaries,"  that  is,  as  part  of  the  war-fleet, 
)f  its  merchant  vessels  would  destroy  and  accordingly  does  not  give  them  the  bene- 
artcries  of  the  British  island  king-  Ht  even  of  the  maritime  prize-law  but  treats 
are  not  withdraw  them  from  attpck.  them  as  ordinary  war  booty, 
iny,  on  the  other  hand,  can  stand  the  As  matters  stand,  the  writer  continues,  the 
of  vessels  to  her  ports  for  a  consid-  gains  to  German  shipping  by  the  annulment 
:riod  without  decisive  detriment  to  of  the  prize-law  would  be  scarcely  worth 
ary  arrangements.  Moreover,  it  is  mention.  For  it  is  indifferent  to  a  ship-ow^er 
'  that  in  a  future  war  with  England,  whether  his  vessel  is  seized  by  virtue  of  a 
ind  Russia  will  be  on  England's  side,  maritime  prize-law  or  some  other.  That  the 
lally,  the  German  navy  is  smaller  crews  of  German  merchant-vessels  would  in 
British  but  is  not  compelled  to  fight  cither  case  be  consigned  to  captivity  may  be 
',  it  is  to  Germany's  interest  to  main-  incidentally  mentioned. 
prize-law  as  an  essential  means  of  Greater  even,  it  may  be,  than  losses  in  ship- 
ping is  the  loss  incurred  by  Germany  in  her 
in  economic  interests,  particularly  overseas  trade.  But  would  German  sea- 
nng  ind  commercial  interests,  might  traffic  gain  anything  in  reality, — not  only  on 
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paper, — if  the  legal  rule  that  "enemy  goods  time  prize-law  practiolly  supcrflooot.  Oat 
upon  enemy  ships  are  subject  to  seizure"  were  who  sees  things  as  they  are,  the  writer  oIh 
rescinded?  In  the  great  war  England  and  serves,  must  arrive  at  the  condiuioa ' that 
her  vassals  have  proclaimed  a  law  of  contra-  Germany's  import  and  export  trade  would 
band, — encountering  only  theoretical  objcc-  not  be  increased  to  any  ^predable  exKnt 
tions  on  the  part  of  the  neutral  nations, —  by  the  abrogation  of  the  maritime  priw 
which  in  its  boundless  reach  makes  the  mari-   law. 


NEUTRAL  OPINION.  AS  WEIGHED   IN 
FRANCE  AND  ITALY 

IN  Rattegna  Nazionaie  (Rome)   appears  a  our  sympathy  for   Friuce  eould   dm  be  dutdM 
notice    on    the    attitude    of    the    neutral  ^  '**'  ««"«"y  »*  ";"«  ''""I?!i.    ^^^tJ^ 
.,.,,'                             -   11     .  Waterloo  Dor  Sedao  that  gare  birtfa  to  At  tmfe- 
powers  toward  the  Allies,  more  especially  to-  ^i.^u  di.iru.t.  but  the  •%ctwl.  offered  to  ih 
ward  France.     The  writer,  E.  S.  Kingswan,  world  by  French  offid«ldom  during  recent  yeii* 
one  of  the  staff  of  the  Ratiegna,  takes  for  his  „,         . ,             ,                 .         ,    ,      » 
text  an  article  by   M.   Rene  Milan,   on  the  ^he  widespread  coiruptiOD  of  the  FiiW 
"Evolution  of  the  Neutrals,"  looked   upon  of  the  Third  Republic  before  the  wmr  itd»^ 
from  a  strictly  French  viewpoint.     This  is  ^^  recognized  and  emphi««ed  by  the  Ittta 
characterized  and  criticized  as  follows:  ^''''f '      Bwurtiulness  coupkd  with  napj 
paredness  in  mibtaiy  anain;  nunpaot  MB- 
it It  well  to  obierve  that,  id  the  evolutioD  of  clericalism  and  a  disquJetinB  "red;*  nott  ii 
neutral  opinioD,  eDthuiiaun  ha*  had  much  1e*i  internal  politics ;  a  genenu  reluatKM  of  IK 
ioflueDce  tbiD  our  author  luppotet.     The  MDti-  moral  stiuidard ;  and  last  but  not  Imt  Ac 

"""^"L^  I"'?'"  'J;"*  ^1°  "<''\*^,''«  '-  terrible  CailUux  scindal.  "whidi  nude  cfST 

accord   with   chivalric   idea*   alone,   but  alio    ac-  >,.  ,■        t.t     l   i       .j.     r   \:       ■-.      »     n  ■■  — 

cording    to    the    vital    iatereit.    at    lUke    in    the  It^ian  blush  for  the  UtUl  SWer.     «U  *« 

tremendoui   conflict     We    iDteotionally    uie   the  things  tended   to  weaken  die  SjnaapatnMl  ■■ 

lenli  enthuiiaun,  bccauN  the  writer  does  Dot  cite  those    nations    which    had    lanC    valued  M^ 

fact^and  conient.  hinwelf  with  cl.immg  an  ab-  esteemed  Frwich  civilization,  the  botpni- 

■olute  contarmitv  or  ■eptiment  amoQK  the  Tarioua  .        (t:>^i_^         ii-                       ^Jak> 

neutral   couniriei.     H,  however,  we  confine  our-  "^ts  of   French    art  and   literature,   ud  * 

■civet  to  the  facta,  we  muit  ^ote.  for  example,  important  contnbutions  France  had  maw  ■ 

that  tbe  Balkan  countriet  arc  holding  themielve*  the    world's    progress.       For    the    optoioa  " 

nore  and  more  aloof  from  intervention;   bdeed,  outaders  must  always  be  detCfinincd  I9  »' 

late   report*   even   Mate  that   an   agrecinent   has  ^.„„i  „„__,^      t„  j„  ____  _*  t^i_  j„  ,^ 

been  reached  with  the  Central  Power,  for  .up-  ^'^"'al  aspects.     In  llie  case  ^  Italy,  theft" 

plying  them  with  provision!.  determmmg    causes   were,    however.  Is  7 

A.  to  the   United   Stale,  of  America,  directly  sought  elsewhere.     Of  d)it  die  Italin  OW' 

menaced  by  Germany,  we  note  that  the  American  gays; 
people,   which   alwayi  lecmcd   the  mo.t  lenutive 

on  a  point  of  honor,  and  ever  ready  to  cry  out  For  one  thing,  we  ate  not  ready  to  steh  ^ 

for  war   because   of  the   slifchteit  o9ense  to  any  evolution  in  Italian  •endmcut;  inm  thcvny**' 

of  the  citizen.,   ha.  lo-day  become  the  most  pa-  ginning  we  bid  deddeil,  and  Ait  a              •-  -^ 

tient   of    peoples,    and    appears    to    be    absolutely  Green  Book.     It  U  certain   Aat  ihi 

averM  to  becoming  involved   in  hostilities.  German  ruthlessoew  were  inuitrtaBI  fl 

However,  the  German  rulhlcssness  in  ihe  war  slowly    affected    the    maMca;    bat   we   1 

should   be   looked  upoD,   not   as  an   end   in   itself,  back  by  the   neceMt^  for  adeqvate  pci., 

but   rather  as  means  to  an  end ;  this  should  not  that  were  initiated  at  dw  o«a«  •(  ifa  wai;        a 

be    forgotten.      For    a    belligerent    nation,    self-  Moreove^    if  the   neutrals   had    a   1— t  *^ 

preservation    is    the   first    law,    but    the   impartial  dislrun    before    the    Battle    of   ibe    MaiH^  *^^ 

outsider    or    observer    is    able    to    perceive    that  shall   blame  them7     Fraaec  rUtcd  htr  IVf  ^^ 

alongside   of  the  word   "law"   is  traced   in  .mall  istence    upon    a    nngle    maBCOvcr.      Fsits   *^^ 

letters  and   in  parentheses  ihe  word  "intere.i."  stripped    of   troops   aod   all   '•■"   r, . a  a^r 

That  among  neutral,  the  current  set.  .trongly  tween  her  and  the  vittOffcw 

toward    sympathy    with    France    is    insisted    upon  few    scattered    forces      Von 

by  M.  Milan.    The  existence  of  this  sentiment  we  swung   around  toward  ihe 

are    not    disposed    to    deny;    it    is    another    thing,  feated.     Providcim  had  an 

however,  to  say  that  it  is  altogether  general,  or  not  the  nentraU  good  *■ 

that  it  has  long  eii.ted.    According  to  the  French  tation?.    If   the   new        aw 

writer,   the  distrust  felt  regarding  France  at  the  Italy',  ijinpallqr  . 

oulMt  of  hostilities  had  its  root  in  Waterloo  and  nately    die    ihotilA 

Sedan,  two  battles  and  two  defeats.    This  teem,  before  * 

to  be  an  error.    We  all  know  of  another  France,  profbntiu 

— ■  France  not  of  defeats,  but  of  victorie.) — and  her. 
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THE  COMMON  SOLDIER  OF  FRANCE 

THE  masses  of  French  infantry,  the  ter-  of  the  past  spring,   Notre-Dame-de-Lorette, 
ritorials  and   reservists,   arc  known   to  Carcncy,  Vermelles,  and  Mount  Saint-Eloi, 
[he  professional  soldiers  as  the  poiius,  "the  where    the    Germans    had     first    weakened 
jristly,"  "the  unshaven,"  "the  hairy  ones."  under  the  persistent  French  attack.     "Here 
An    American    correspondent,    Arno    Dosch,  was  the  first  trial  of  strength,  hand  to  hand, 
describes  in  the  Forum  a  company  of  these  body  against  body,  bayonet  clashing  against 
infantry,  "all  bearded,  ail  weary,  all  covered  bayonet.     Here  it  was  that  France  first  had 
ivith  mud."     This  was  the  impression  that  the  feeling  that  soldier  for  soldier,  man  for 
these  rough-looking  soldiers  gave  of  the  grini  man,  she  could  push  the  Germans  right  out 
determination  with  which  they  go  about  the  of  France.     And  who  had  done  the  attack- 
work  at  hand:  ing?     The  poiius." 
,„                                                                 ,       A  line  of  trenches  was  reached,  separated 
There  was  not  a  cororoent,  not  a  movement  ot         >     ,  c       i     ^     t  r  i  ■    r 
:he  head,  in  the  whole  company;  but  each  roan   °"^y  ^S-  seventy-five  feet  of  green  field  from 
expressed  the  toughness  of  ihe  job  with  hii  eyei.   the  parapet  of  the  first  German  trench. 
Nor    did    those     eyes    express 
anything  of  the  joy  of  battle. 
you    could    see    only    thai    it 
was    a    tough    job    and    they 
knew  it;  hui  that  it  had  to  be 
Jone  and   they  were  doing  it. 
[    cannot    say    how    they   con- 
veyed the  idea  that  they  were 
■Iio  K<*'"K  to  succeed  in  doing 
it,   but   they   made   that   plain. 

All  these  impressions  they 
;ave  without  saying  a  word, 
riiey  did  not  even  speak 
itnong  themselves.  They  sim- 
ily  stopped  and  looked  at  us, 
lut  (heir  eyes  showed  that  they 
caeyt  exactly  what  they  were 
loing,  and  the  price  in  live* 
hey  would  have  to  pay,  and, 
lomehow,  that  seemed  to  make 
hem  invincible.  Physically 
hey  were  indifferent,  short, 
itocky  men,  from  whom  the 
ipring  of  youth  had  entirely 
zone.     Their   uniforms,   hadly 

p^lid  'oul''of'*Aape'by  ha"d  *  C*OUP  OF  -THE  HAIRY  ONES"  TTttT  FORM  THE  BONE  ANDMNEWOF 
^«ige.     Their  trouser^  «d  and  THE  FREMCM  ARMY 

grey  cloth,    and   brown  Cordu-  <ThcM  are  some  of  the  Freoch  soldiers  who  reoceupied  Amiens) 

roy,  were  plastered  with  mud. 

So  were  their  elbows  and  cap*.  There  was  even  "Near  enough  P"  laughed  the  poilu,  a*  I  stepped 
mod  in  their  beard*.  hastily  down.     I  told   him   it  was   as  near  as  I 

wanted   to  get.     "But  we  shall   be  nearer  soon," 
The  cavalry   officer   who   was   conducting  **=  remarked.     "For  seven  months  we    have  been 
■\jt,  T\u'..j..i.j-u  J  creeping  up  on  them,   and   they  cannot  hold   ui 

Mr.  Dosch  pointed  to  the  ditches  and  great  „,„ch  longer.  They  were  blind  when  they  at- 
njMes  left  by  exploded  mmes  on  the  sides  of  tacked  us.  Because  they  were  ready  and  we  were 
fotrc-Dame-de-Lorettc.  "They're  taking  ""«.  *ey  thought  they  could  wipe  us  out  They 
't."  aid  this  cavalry  officer.  "They  will  '''"*  no* '"><"'  whom  they  were  fighting,  or  they 
taV>  '.     II     .         L  '         ..t.      f  .    would   have   realized    no   Frenchman   could   rest 

'«e  It  all,  too,  bumping  the  Germans  out  „y|,  ,  German  soldier  remained  nn  Freoch 
"'  'ranee,  yard  by  yard.  Yet  in  this  regu-  soil.  We  have  been  winning  it  all  back  inch  by 
^'officer's  tone  there  was  a  bit  of  contempt;  inch  and  we  will  go  on  winning  it  back  if  we 
™T  the  professional  soldier  cannot  forget  have  to  creep  underground  aiid  blow  up  their 
*<  distinction  between  the  trained  and  the  ArSeSn's."*"^  *"""^  ''*  *" 

^ineil  fighter ;  but  even  he  betrays  his  He  spoke  with  a  fierce  intensity  and  a  volubility 
•■"Oion     for     the     "bearded,     nondescript,  'hat  made  up  for  all  the  silent  poiius  I  had  seen 

'^tiby-looking  soldier, the  man   who  has  *h"  ^*-y-     "^^^  ^'^  '''''  ''''  <^rmati  soldiers 

nvn]  France "  '  were  only  seventy-five  feet  away  in  their  trenches 

aiicc.  ^  ^  ^  ,   -  ,  ,     seemed   to   be   neither   here   nor   there.     1   could 

»n«  writer  was  visiting  the  battlefields  imagine  (hem,  though  I  could  not  even  see  the 
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Kioi  ot  a  helmet,  big,  blond,  nell-flethcd  young  yet  he  wat  only  •  nuddle-aged  maa  Id  m  badir 

ivariam,   admirable-looking  aoldieri;   but  they  fitting  coat  and  floppy  traiiMr%  and  he  needed  a 

did  not  seem  a  menace  at  that  moment.     It  wai  ihave.     But,  a«  he  tpoke,  hit  eyea  akome  and  Ui 

they  who  were  menaced.     The  ipirit  of  the  man  jawi   squared    under   the    atubble.     He    was   aet 

beiide  me  made  me  feel  that  the  trench  in  which  much  to  look  at,  perhaps  b«t  he  waa  a  patriot 

I   Mood    was   a    comparatively   tafc    place.     And  after  an  American't  own  heart. 


HOW    AN   AMERICAN    WOMAN   SAW 
THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  MARNE 

N     American     woman,     Miss    Mildred  In  vain  I  tried  to  etar  iiuloort.    The  thns  wat 


AN     American     woman,     Miss     Mildred  m  vam  i  irie«i  to  eta^  uidoort.    I'fea  thnc 

Aldrich,   had   the   unique  experience  of  •'"■'K'r  than  1,  and  ">  n^J*  'V^A  " 

•  •   '  1  I  I  i_      I        (    .1.  CO  out  on  the  lawn  and,  neld-KiaM  in  haML « 

living    throughout    the    great   battle    of   the  gie  imoke.  — «•»  " 

Marne,  in  September,  1914,  within  sound  of       Between  me  and  the  terrible    ~ 

the   cannonading    and    within    sight    of    the  beautiful  country,  ai  ei' 

movements  of  troops.      Her  story  is  related  ^''^^"^^"brin*'     ^? 

in  letters  addressed  to  a  friend  in  this  coun-  Tfte'Aral^'that  a*wUle  horse  „- 

try  and  published  in  the  July,  August,  and  reaper,  and  women  and  fhtldriin 

Sq)tember  numbers  of  the  Atlanlic  Monthly,  and  gleaning     Now  and 

From  the  concluding  letter,  in  the  September  **°\  "^  a  woman.  wiA      ^  ^^     ^ 

number,   the  folbwbg  cx»n.s  «,  ™ad=:  ZjZ^"^^  Cnr'^hS^Jai'Ci 

_,,,,,,  ,     ■   .  .  would  turn  and  go  ptotldins  «l    Tbt  inln  h»A 

The  battle  had   advaaced  right  over  the  cieit  to  be  got  in  if  the  Gennana  w«n  CO^^  ^A. 

rf  the  hill.    The  »un  wai  .hining  brilliantly  tm  ,1,,,^   f^lda  were  to  be  tramplad  M  A^  ww« 

•■lent  Mareuil  and  Chtuconm,  but  Montyon  and  jg  ig7(|. 

Fenchard    were    enveloped    in   wnoke.     From  the        j   jid   not  wake  on   the   imtrr'nr  of  lliadiji 

eaitern  and  weitera  eitremitiea  of  the  plain  we  September    7-^etterdaj^-nntfl   I  was  wafcad  bf9 

could  see  the  artilleiy  fire,  but  owmg  to  the  amoke  ti,^  cannon   at  five.     I  Jnmpad  Mt  of  bed  ^^9 

hanpn^  over  the  creat  of  the  hill  oa  the  horizon,  ruahed  to  the  window.    Thfa  ifaM  ihcra  oanid  ^»4 

it  wai  impoMlble  to  get  an  idea  of  the  poutioni  dq   doubt  of  It;   ***'   ■•-••<-   —-'      ■  -    " i-b_> 

of  the  armies.    In  the  weK  it  teemed  to  be  tome-  cannonading 


ot  tne  armiei.    in  tue  wett  it  teemed  to  oc  tome-  cannonading  wat   at  Tloltnt,  ai  inccaaa^  I 

where  near  Claye,  and  in  the  eatt  it  wat  in  Ae  had  been  the  day  before,  bot  It  waa  anralr  ^ 

direction  of  Barcy.    I  tried  to  remember  what  the  gg  to  the  nortbeatc  of  hftan^     U  waa  ana 

Englith  toldicrt   had   taid, — that    the    Gennaot  beaodful  day.    I  never  saw  toch  weather. 
were,  if  powible,  to  be  puihed  eatt,  in  which  cate       Amflie  wat  mi  the  lawn  whc  *   -   -      ' 

the  artillery  at  the  wett  mutt  be  either  the  French  "They  ere  turely  retreatiiuL"  tk 

or  Englith.     The  hard  thing  to  bear  waa^  that  ^^  i  appeared. 
it  wat  all  conjecture.  "They  turely  are,"  I  replied. 

So  often,    when   I    first   took   ihii  place  on  the  they  were  tomewhere  near  lin^ 

hill,   I   bad  looked  off  at  the  plain  and  thought,  that  wat  a  guest  of  which  I  w: 

"What   a   battlefield!"   forgetting   how   often   the  Uter.     I  carry  a  map  round  th 

Seine    et    Marne    had    been    that,    from    the    day*  were  an  army  officer, 
when  the  kings  lived  at  Chellea  down  to  the  day*        At  Amilie  had  not' been  for  tl 


when  it  tan  the  worst  of  the  invasion  of   1870.    before,  the  ttarted  off  quite  gaih 
But  when  I  thought  that,  I  had  viaiont  very  dif-    to  go  to  the  other  tide  <rf  Voiit 


ferent  from  what  I  was  seeing.     I  had  imagined  ,bout  half  ao  hour  to  go  and 

long  lines  of  marching  soldiers,   detachments  of  for  the   take  of   doing  tfimr^*' 

dying  cavalry,  like  the  war  pictures  at  Vertaillet  „ould   run  down  and  see  bow 

and   Fonlaineblcau.      Now   I  was  actually  seeing  family  at  the  foot  of  the  Ull  ha^ 

a  battle,  and  it  was  nothing  like  that.    There  wat  night 

oul^   noise,   belching   smoke,    and    long  drifts  of        Amilie  had   taken  the  mad  i 

white  clouds  concealing  the  hill.  It  it  rough  walUng;  hot  dw  daa 

By  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  Montyon  came  stopped  to  tie  a  ^esh  ribbon  a 

tlowly  out  of  the  smoke.     That  aecmed  to  mean  tri-color,— and  wat  aboM  ive  ml 

that  the  heaviest  firing  wat  over  the  hill  and  not  I  wat  about  halfway  down  the 

on   it,— or   did   it   mean    that   the   battle  was   re-  Anrflie   omiing   badk,    "■■l«r 

ceding?    If  it  did,  then  the  Allies  were  retreating,  ing   her   milk-can   and   ^"^^ 

There  was  no  way  to  discover  the  truth.     And  Anglait,  on  Anglan."    And  v^ 

all  this  time  the  cannon  thundered  in  the  toulh-  on  behind  her,  hb  fan  W 

eatt,  in  the  direction  of  Coulommiers,  on  the  route  an  English  bicjrde  eeone, 

into  Paris  by  Ivry.  At  soon  as  he  saw 

A  dozen  limes  during  the  afternoon  I  went  into  Amflie  brei        cs 

the  study  and  tried  to  read.    Little  groups  of  old  "Oaine  J      -n 

men,    women,    and   children   were    m    the    road,  Aillowed  «tT 
mounted  on  the  barricade  which  the  Englith  had        We  went  t 

left.    I  could  hear  the  mummr  of  their  Toicca.  waa  near 
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GERMANS  CROSSING  THE  MARNE  ON  A  PONTOON  BRIDGE 


Everything  is  all   righl.     Germans  been   as  near  The  sensation  was  uncanny.     Out  there  in  the 

jou  as  ihey  will  ever  gel.     Close  shave."  northeast  still  boomed  the  cannon.     The  smoke  of 

,,.,                         ,,              .,-       .,,   .  ■    r        J  the  battle  still    rose   straight   in   the   still    air.     I 

When  It  was  all  over  Miss  Aldnch  found  j,ad  seen  the  war.     I  had  watched  its  destructive 

herself  wondering  how  it  had  happened  and  bombs.     For  three  days  its  cannon   had   pounded 

by   what   strange   stroke   of   fortune   she   had  on  every  nerve  in  my  body:  but  none  of  the  hor- 

tome   to   live  on   that  hillside   only   to   see   a  ror   it   had   sowed   from   the   eastern   frontier  of 

battle  and   have   it   come  almost   to   her  cot-  Belgium  to  within  four  miles  of  me  had  reached 

t^ge  door,  and  then  turn  back  and  leave  her  ""  "Cept  m  the  form  of  a  threat      Yet  out  there 

J  ,        ,    ,         ■               ..        L   J        u'l           t  o"  •"*  plam,  almost  within  my  sighi,  lay  the  men 

and  her  belongings  untouched    while  so  few  „^^   Jj    p^jj    ^j,^   ,1,^;^    livesr-each   dear   to 

ITiiles   away    the    destruction    has   been    com-  someone,— to  hold  back  the  battle  from  Paris,— 

plrtc.  and  incidentally  from  me. 

THE  GRAND  DUKE  NICHOLAS  OF 
RUSSIA 

THE  sensation  of  the  past  month  on  the  itself,     excepting     in     professional     military 

eastern    battle    front  was   the   recall   of  circles,    he  was  only   a   name.     Yet  within 

''tand  Duke  Nicholas  from  the  leadership  the  year  just  past  no  personality  on  either 

oi  the  Russian  armies  and  the  assumption  by  side  of  the  conflict  has  stood  out  more  con- 

l^f  Ciar  of  full  command.     Notwithstand-  spicuously    than    that  of    the   Grand    Duke. 

;        '"£  the  many    reverses    which    the    Russian  Such  a  character  became  a  shining  mark  for 

"mies  had  endured  for  months  past,  it  was  the  pen  of  the  veteran  American  correspond- 

pnerally  believed    among    friends   and    foes  ent,  Samuel  G.  BIythe,  whose  impressions  of 

"'w  that  the  one  strong  man  of  the  Russian  the   Grand    Duke    appear   in    a   recent   issue 

""lilary  organization  was  the  Grand  Duke  of    the    Saturday    Evening    Post    (Philadcl- 

Jimstlf.      His   deposition,    as    it   was    called  phia). 

iwhich  was  really  a  shift  to  the  Turkish  One   incident  that   Mr.   BIythe   narrates 

'^m),   was   everywhere    received    with    in-  at  the  beginning  of  his  character  sketch   is 

'Wsc  sufprise,  mingled  with   chagrin.  so  illuminating  that  we  quote  it  in  full: 

Prior  to  the  outbreak  of   the   war   little  ~         „■          i   u    »      ■                         ■  x. 

to,,  L               I       .  vft.  1   •  xT-1    1   •   ■-  u        ..  Two  officer)  of  the  Russian  army  sal  with  two 

*«  known  about  Nikolai  Nikolaivitch  out-  „„„^„   g;  ,  ^^le   in  a  cafi  in  Warsaw.     They 

'"K  of  Russia,  and  even  within  the  Empire  were  eating,   and   dtinkiog,   and   laughing,   and 
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The  two  oSicer),  grown  gray  wiih  fe«r,  trcfn- 
bled    as  they   stood   before   him.     The    tall   man 
^  looked  at  them  with  itifitiite  disicui''     He  reached 

out,  tore  oil  their  shoulder  straps  and  threw  (hem 
on  the  floor.  Then  he  tjrned  and  said  a  few 
words  in  harsh  Russian.  Some  soldiers  caroe 
forward  and  surrounded  the  young  men.  The 
tall  man  made  a  gesture  that  meant  "Take  ihcm 
away,"  and  the  two  officers  were  marched  from 
the  room.  They  were  degraded.  They  were 
Bent  to  the  ranks  to  serve   as  private   soldiers. 

Of  course  the  reader  has  already  gueswd 
that  the  tali  man  with  the  pointed  beard 
streaked  with  white,  the  cold  blue  eye,  and 
the  glittering  cross,  was  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Russian  army.  The  Grand  Duke 
had  urged  on  the  Czar  that  drinking  in  the 
army  should  be  stopped,  and  it  was  believed 
,  '    to   be   owing   largely   to   his   demand    that 

drinking   had   been    prohibited   by   imperial 

'  ukase.  The  young  men  in  the  cafe  had  dii- 
obeyed  both  the  ukase  of  the  Czar  and  the 

I  order  of  their  commander-in-chief.  As  soon 
as  the  Grand  Duke  found  them  drinking  in 
public  he  deprived  them  of  their  rank  anJ 

'  sent  them  to  the  trenches.  This  was  only  one 
of  many  similar  instances  in  the  inner  history 
of  the  Russian  campaign,  and,  according  n 

I  Mr,  Blythe,  there  have  been  cases  where  the 
[                                                                                 punishment  was  far  greater. 

li  This  tall,  ihin  man  who  U  the  hope  of  Xuaii 

II  is  alio  (he  practical  dictator  of  Rouia.    "         '' 


•r  flt4»i*t  fl 


r  and  the  fi^ 

Inienielr  Russian  in  his  patriotiMa,  kc 

9 Kla,ld,raJttisih  Utcrlin)  is  quite   non-Russian   in   many  of  his   lendraciHi 

ONE   OF   THE    MANY    iJKHM.w    ("AHICATVKKS   OF  Tht  leisurely  sahflra, — to-morrow, — has  do  pi** 

Tiiic  liHANji  DL'KK  'n  ll''  vocabulary.     He  is  quick,  decisive,  dctit- 

tnined,  imperative,  stern,  absolute.     [!e  is  sc«ns- 

, .                                       I          .1      I            I          .  He  is  implacable.   He  does  not  postpone  or  piltf 

makins  eyes   at  one   another,   all   pleasantly  and  „  do„  ,i,e  average  Russian.     He  thinks  snd  •» 

harmlessly  enoujih,   for   iheir  food  was  the  food  instantly.     A  self-sufficient,   self-contained,  ficia 

of  the  country,   and   .heir   making  eyes  was  the  entirely  military  man.     He  is  cold  and  aloof.  W 

custom  of  the  country,  and  iheir  merriment  was  passionatelv  patriotic.     He  demands  the  list  inf 

ihe   mernmcni    of   youth.      But   what   they   were  ^f  blood,  the  last  ounce  of  effort.     He  drivel  1« 

dnnkuij;  was  wme.  ^                                     „            ,,  soldiers  to  death  without  a  thought  save  th« " 

.-\n   otncer  came   inio  the  cafe, — an   omcer  tall  yicmry 

and   thin,   more  than   six   feet  by  several   Inches,  He  uses  men  not  as  human  beinR*.  bui  «si»- 

and  very  erect  and  military  in  appearance      He  pljmenls  of  warfare.     He  eucts  implkil  <*<<'■ 

wore  a  Ions  Rray  overcoat  and  wide  go  d  shoul-  ^nce  and  punishes  ruthlesslv  thoM  who  ei-en  ««• 

der  straps,  and  at  his  neck  there  clutered  a  cross.  ,„  disobev.     He  Is  cultured;  the  bighMI  tipe  •( ' 

His   eyrs   were   cnldly   blue.      Mis  pointed   beard  Rujjian  aristocrat.— than  whom  there  is  no  •«' 

was   streaked   with   while,      lie  earned   a   riding  agreeable  man,— and  afFahle  and  ho»p liable ;  W 

crop  m  h.s  hand  and  was  booted  and  spurred.  j^  „ar  and  in  discipline  he  ii  terrible. 

Ih<-  cnfe  was  full  of  officers,  and  as  he  entered  There   is  no   nonsense  about  him.   node  of  tk 

ever.;    one  of  ihem   rose   qu'ckly  to   his  feel   and  Jreamv  frivolity  that  is  the  general  characteri* 

st™d   rijiidiv   ai  salute.     The   l»o  young  officers  ^f   ihe   Russian   people.     He   is   gircn  oehbrr » 

who    were   sidinR   with    ihe   women   jumped    up,  imapination    nor    to    sentiment.     He    i*   a   hiii 

I.K.,  and  came  to  salute.      Ihe  women  sat,  rather  practical,    austere,    exacting   man,    who   hesiisw 

Injhtenc.     i.i  their  chairs.  a,  n^lhing  lo  get   results,   and   who  will  itn^  ' 

Ihe   t.ill,    bearded    officer   with    the    ghttenng  hundred    thousand    soldiers    to    slaughtet,   d^ 

cross  looked   about  the   room  keenly  and  quickly.  ,|,inks  there  is  an  advantage  lo  be  gaiiMd,  «* 

He  returned  ihe  salutes.     Then  he  walked  to  the  ^i  linle  compunction  as  he  will  light  a  dl»«» 
table   where  ihe  two   younf;  officers  were   sitting 

with  the  women.    He  reached  down  and  took  one  of  Yet.  de^itC  his  severity,  his  iron  dbc^lEK 

thepasses.  holdmi.tto  his  nose  an  instant  and  j  his  ruthless  sacrifice  of  men,  Mr.  Bj* 

then  threw  it  lo  the  floor,  where  it  broke  to  frag-  ,     ,             ,         xt-i_  i   •    -               l.     j   ■_  iL> 

ments  at  the  feel  of  one  of  the  young  men.  declares    that    NlkolM    U   WOnfavM   "T  •■ 

"I'ina!"  he  said  sternly.  army  and  by  the  COUOtlJ.     "lb  b  Ae  |I^ 
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of  Russia,     The  Russians  pin  all  their  supplies.    He  has  been  forced  to  wait  for  endless 

»   on    him."      His    independence   of    the  5?""  for  maintenance  and  munitions  for  his  sol- 

J  1.     -nyr      ni   .L                t.  diers  while  government  omcials  dickered  and  de- 

laucracy,  noted  by  Mr.  Blythe   may  have  i^y^j  ^^j  quibbled  and  grafted  in  Petrograd.  He 

much  to  do  with  his  removal  from  chief  has  had  insufficient  care  for  his  wounded.     He 

mand.      As    Mr.    Blythe   put    it:      "He  has  even  sent  out  soldiers  armed  only  with  oak 

•ates  as  he  wills ;  the  ministry  and  the  cu^«^^«-  ,."f  >"  1°'^  ^^  ^'"7"  ^^  ^^  ?^*^- 

,            ,    •               1.     1*  ^                    1          J  He    has   had    inemcient   generals.      He   has  been 

r  have  their  say;  he  listens  gravely  and  compelled  to  retire.     He  has  been  whelmed  by 

as  he  pleases ;  he  scorns  the  bureaucrats ;  disaster,  but  never  overwhelmed.    He  has  known 

mshes  the  governmental  advisers  aside."  about  thousands  on  thousands  of  tons  of  essen- 

Ir.  Blythe  gives  a  graphic  description  of  jj^ls  for  his  campaigns  piled  up  in  Archangel,  in 

j-/r      L*           J          u*  u  4.U-.  /^ I  T^..u->  Petrograd,  at  Tornea, — supplies  that  would  help 

difficulties  under  which  the  Grand  Duke  ^^^  ^j„  ;ictories,-bit  he  has  fought  on  grimly. 

labored  throughout  the  war:  and  he  has  held  his  men  steadily  to  their  bloody 

work.     He   is   above   the   intrigue   of  Petrograd, 

e  has  been  hampered  in  many  ^ays.     He  has  above    the    sinister    and    conflicting   influences   of 

td   ammunition,   because   of  the   eternal   pro-  that    partly    German,    partly   Russian    court.     A 

tination  of  the  bureaucrats  in  Petrograd.     He  whale  of  a  man  is  Nikolai  Nikolaivitch, — the  big 

lacked  rifles  for  his  soldiers.     He  has  lacked  man  of  Russia. 


THE  AUSTRALASIAN  MILITARY 

SYSTEM 

MONG  English-speaking  countries  Aus-  something  much  better  than  a.  raw  recruit.     He 

L  tralia   and    New   Zealand    alone   have  w;"»>avc  been  disciplined,  he  will  know  the  use 

e       ^  •    1    ^  L'        *.u      J    4^     ^x   -.«  of  n>s  arms,  and,  above  all,  he  will  have  learned 

5  far  tried   to  combine   the  duty  of  na-  ^^^  meaning  of  order,  obedience,  and  duty.     In 

al  defense  with  the  privilege  of  citizen-  the  active  ranks  of  the  citizen  soldiery  the  youug 

•  through  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  Australasian  passes  seven  years   (from  eighteen 

ipulsory  military  service  under  democratic  *®  twenty-five). 

Tu*    u      k^  ^  u^^  .«k4.  »k^..«.  u^r*«        At  no  time  is  either  cadet  or  soldier  withdrawn 

jiccs.     This  has  been  brought  about  large-  ^^^^  ^^^  ordinary  employment.     Not  more  than 

hrough  tnc  efforts  of  radical  labor  admin-  sixteen  days  of  training  or  their  equivalent  in 

ations.     Both  countries  entered  on  the  ex-  half  days  or  shorter  spells  are  enforced  in  any 

imcnt  only  six  years  ago.     In  the  World's  cn«   year-     JV"*^^   cadets   receive   ninety   hours' 

rrk  tLondon)  for  September  Mr.  Arthur  fc^iriT^CLtr^rcadi^r*^^^^^^^^ 

llcrt  describes  the  workings  of  the  system,  the  military  authorities.  They  do  four  whole-day 

ich  provides,  he  says,  for  the  compulsory  drills,   twelve   half-day   drills,    and   twenty-four 

itary  training  of  all  males  not  physically  nig^t  drills  every  year. 

It,  but  it  has  nothing  in  common  with  the       ^**^  citizen  army  does  sixteen  whole-day  drills 

^  wui  11.  it-c  r     i_  i:^  a  year,  including  at  least  eight  days  m  camp, — 

iscription    system   of   the   great   European  the  infantry  and  cavalry  part  of  it,  that  is  to  say. 

itary  powers.  Men  in  the  naval  service,  the  artillery  engineers, 

and  other  special  corps  do  twenty-five  whole  days 

iach   individual's    training    is    spread    over    a  of  work,   of  which   seventeen  must  be   spent  on 

iod  of  thirteen  years.    There  is  no  wrenching  shipboard  or  in  camp.     It  is  expected,  too,  that 

youths  away  from  college  or  from  the  opening  the   cavalry   will    soon   be    put   under    the    latter 

their  careers  and  herding  them  in  barracks  for  regulations  as  well, 
fetr  or  two.     The  training  is  what  is  called 

wne  training."  Lord  Kitchener,  having  been  asked  to  give 

Vuttrilia  is  divided  into  200  "areas,"  under  an  his  advice,  paid  the  United  States  the  com- 

Ix  "^""'^  TP""?  r'".  .{!f    "1n/n  whr.h^th^  Plinient  of  preferring  West  Point  to  the  Eng- 

utilization  of  the  various  classes  into  which  the  f.  ,       —         ,         ..^         ii.i  /-oi 

n  of  his  area  are  divided.    The  first  period  of  lish  officers    training  establishments  of  Sand- 

inbg  starts  at  the  age  of  twelve  and  continues  hurst  and  Woolwich  as  a  model  for  the  Aus- 

U7r'icrir;h;irc"arcui.trdrniV 'S^^^^^^  ^-1-"  -I'^-y  -"<^g«=  ^-  '\  *r-g  °^ 

\  walking,  running,  swimming,  and  other  ex-  officers.     Hence  Duntroon,  as  the  Australian 

Mjs  calculated  to  produce  good  military  ma-  military   academy   is   called,    is   a   fairly   ac- 

itl.    They  are  also  taught  such  things  as  "first  ,     «^«„  ^t  «.k-  :»«.«.:«.. «.:^^  o«.  wr^^*.  x>^;,,«. 

^  and  miniature  rifle  shooting.  ^^^^^^  ^^P^  «*^  ^»^«  institution  at  West  Point, 

rke  second  stage  begins  at  fourteen  and  lasts  Its  course  is  four  years  and  its  education  is 

tf  years.     During  it  the  cadet  is  thoroughly  comprehensive.     Entry  to  it  (from  the  age  of 

ued  in  all  the  first  essentials  of  military  duty,  ^-   «.^^„    ^^    ^:«k«.^<.»^\     ;«    k„   ,^^,^^*.i*.Ur^   «v 

Ihtt  when,  at  th«  age  of  eighteen,  he  passes  sixteen   to   eighteen)    IS  by  competitive  ex- 

•  the  ranks  of  the  citizen  soldiery  he  may  be  ammation. 
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A  DETACHMENT  t»^  AUSTRALIAN  TTtOOFS 

It  is  estimated  that  in  Australia  there  will  sparsely  inhabited  that  training  on  tb< 
eventually  be  from  90,000  to  100,000  senior  "home"  system  is  impossible, 
cadets  in  training  out  of  a  total  male  popu-  Sydney  University  was  the  first  univenilT 
lation  of  about  180,000  between  the  ages  of  in  the  British  Empire  to  put  military  xiaa 
fourteen  and  eighteen,  and  about  120,000  citi-  on  a  par  with  the  other  branches  of  the  ait- 
zen  soldiers  out  of  an  available  male  popula-  nary  curriculum.  A  naval  college  to  con^ 
tion  of  about  320,000.  In  considering  this  spond  with  the  military  college  at  Dunitw" 
ratio  of  soldiers  to  population  it  should  be  re-  has  recently  been  established  near  the  tf* 
membered    that    parts    of    Australia    are    so  federal  capital. 


GERMANY  AND  IRELAND 

IT  was  an   undoubted  disappointment   tn  took  refuge  in  Germany,  and  of  rfwit  Sr 

German  diplomatic  circles  that  the  con-  Roger  Casement  is  probably  the  mow  doO^ 

flict  of  views  and  desires  between  Ulster  and  guished.    Others  made  pilgrimage  to  ouroM 

the  southern  counties  of  Ireland,  which  bore  shores,  and  there  has  been  much  talk,  pwj 

so  ominous  a  portent  for  a  while,  should  have  and  private,  of  their  activities  in  behalf " 

failed  to  embarrass  the  British  Government  the  Teutonic  cause. 

as  had    been    expected    in    those   momentous  It    is  peculiarly   interesting,   tberefoie,  • 

days  of  August,    1914.  when    Britons  were  learn  that  Sir  Roger,  the  irreamcilabk,  k» 

called    to    arms.      Men    on    botli    sides    put  contributed  a  preface  to  the  recent  Goa* 

aside  their  private  griefs  to  rally  to  the  stand-  edition  of  a  monograph  published  in  dll  w 

ard  of  the  Union  Jaik.  a  few  months  ago  under  the  title:    "^n"^ 

Nevertheless  there  remained  a  few  disaf-  verbis   German    Imperial  m:  A  Contn* 

fected  ^irits  to  whom  the  name  of  England  Sir  Roger  exprcnlr  ttHtes 

continued  to  be  anathema.     Some  of  them  litical  pamphlet  was  xnt  to  1 


n:  A  UxitnK.  j 
Ees  tet  dMp-  J 
1  Un  fna  Nc  J 
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if  an  unknown  hand.  But,  white  he 
s  knowledge  of  the  name  or  personal- 
le  writer,  he  feels  sure  he  is  a  fellow 
n.     He  writes  in  the  Deutsche  Rund- 

ifacing  thi»  sOidy  of  the  tvro  kinds  of 
iini  with  a  few  sweeping  remarks  of 
,  I  must  acknowledge  that  1  can  lay   no 

being  a  neulral.  Indeed  I  cannot  undcr- 
iw  aiif  warm-blooded  person  can  remain 

in    this    nar, — least    of    ail     an    Irish- 

«r*ona  in  Ireland,  and  yet  fewer  in  Ger- 
ave  ever  thought  of  tlie  possibility  of  a 

nnion  between  the  ouilyinR  Atlantic  is- 
I  the  great  Cenlrai  Europe  empire.  And 
I  was  a  close  union  in  ihe  past,  occasioned 
political,  but  by  religious  and  spiritual 
Uh  priest*,  Irish'  teachers,  Irish  monks, 
eraeas,  and,  passing  through  Gaul  or  up 
■C,  brotight  to  the  bright  tielda  of  South 
r  the  ,  evaDgcI  of  self-denial,  founding 
me  of  the  earliest  consecrated  spots  of 
dotn.  It  i*  quite  as  certain  that  Germans 
k  to  viail  Ireland  in  those  early  days. 
■■  one  of  the  Irish  churches  still  extant, 
nn  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  show 

^le.iigDt  of  being  modeled  after  Ger-  sir  roger  casement 

HUtjpea.   .    .    . 

dda   early   union   might   have   developed  ,     r-      i-  l        . 

r  Impossible  to  say.  The  onslaught  upon  people  must  destro}-  their  soul,  bngltsh  pol- 
hr  the  wild  Norinaa  warriors  of  Henry  \cy  left  no  Stone  untumcd  to  destroy  every 
of  them  determined  to  carve  out  a  httle  ^^^j       ^f  j^^  ^^1;^  „{  ^fj^j^  f^^^^  ^^h  in- 

of  his  own  from  the  bleedine  body  ot   ,      . "  ,      ,  ,  ,         .  ,  , 

ly  Island."  had  the  effect  of  severing  all  heritance.  and  that  whcn  her  brutal  task 
!tween  Ireland  and  the  continent.  .  .  .  had  been  ended  she  was  read)'  to  turn  elsc- 
■t  the  culture-carrying  element  between  where  for  plunder  and  profit  gained  by  the 
Christianitj-  and  the  Middle  Europe  cul-  ^^^  ^^^^^_  ^^d  hc  declares  that,  if  Eng- 
oit  by  that  policy  of  expansion  that  even   ,,  iir>ii  ii>  i-> 

lay.  of  the   Plamageuets   already  distin-   ^^"^  ™"la.   England  wou  d  do  to  Germany 
England    as   ibe  central    fortress  of   a  what  she  has  done  to  Ireland,  and  that  the 
ingdom.     After  the  plan  of  reducing  the   same  evils  would   follow  a  similar  ruin. 
France   by   means   of   the    skill    nf   their 

owmen  had  failed,  the  kings  of  England  e^^q  g,  ,(,(  irijh  have  been  maligned,  op- 
eland  as  the  one  conquered  spot  where  It  pressed,  insulted,  and  exposed  to  general  con- 
tible  to  lay  the  foundation  and  form  the  ,jn,p,^  j^jn  ^„  ^^uU  the  German  people  be 
its  of  an  ■Impcnum."  The  weakening  of  attacked,  even  so  are  they  in  fact  being  attacked 
was   a   necessity   for  the   builders  of  the   ;„  ^^.^rv  quarter  of  the  globe  where  the  English 

This   poIio",   at   first  only   vaguely   per-   |i„  can  penetrate  and  spread   their  Bsph\-xiating 

became  clear  to  the  crafty  minds  of  p^ses.  A  common  foe,  a  common  enmity!  should 
■III  and  his  daughter  Eliiabeth.  ^^3,^    a    common    interest    and    a    fixed    poHcj-. 

!  seventy  years  of  their  combined  rule  Hi,herto  Germany  has  entirely  misunderstood  the 
d  the  foundations  of  British  greatness,  irj,|,  situation,  and  has  missed,— doubtless  from 
itorld-poxver,  for  the  edifice  of  that  might>-  her  honorable  good-will  for  England,— many  op- 
hat  now  lajs  claim  at  once  to  the  aston-  poriunilies  to  better  her  position  in  this  direction, 
and   the    admiration,    the   fear   and    the 

of  ni.nlind,--lh.  foundation,  w«t  l.id  j;,  R„g„'s  „„t  point  is  a  complaint  that 
llundering   and   destruction   of   the   Irisll  r     1         >  -   r        '      1  r   i  ■         i- 

and  in  the  subjection  of  their  beautiful,  ""«  «f  'Ij*  ^'^^  mistakes  of  atter-day  di- 
ialand  to  (he  necessities  of  the  British  plomacy  has  been  Germany  s  failure  to  en- 
D  policy.  Never  was  a  more  careful  dcavor  to  get  the  Irish  viewpoint,  a  mistake, 
re  ruthlessly  executed.  The  horrors  of  however,  which  he  considers  that  Other  op- 
rly   Years    War   in   Germany   are   but   a  /  r-      1       1  i  i  11  -t 

caion  of  the  atrocities  suffered  in  Ireland   poncnts  of  England  have  been  equally  guilty 
at  the  whole  century  in  which  the  Eng-   of.     And  he  adds  significantly: 
'    the    Tudora    grew     into    imperialistic 

And  yet  the  easiest  path  for  the  hindering  and 
confounding  of   British   policy   and   checiiing   the 

this  impassioned  attack  upon  Rritan-  B/itish  offensive  on  the  continent  certainly  led 

fi>     n  ,      I'..     I      .1.   .   through  this  neglected  island.     If  at  the  time  ot 

lines  Sir  Roger  remarks  bitterly  that  ^^e  Boer  War,  i.  ,.,  when  the  opposition  to  Eng- 

B  who   would   bind    the   bodies   of    a   land  assumed  a  definite  form,  Germany  had  sent 
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a  coDiul  10  Ireland  and  bcRun  a  •ysteiuatic  Mudj  arch-cDCtny.  But  if  there  had  been  an  IriA 
of  condiiiont  there,  she  would  not  have  been  led  polic)',  if  German  melfaoda  had  been  leM  M» 
into  her  recent  mistake  of  believing  that  the  scientious,  leu  uprightly  honorable  toward!  Eig- 
menace  to  England's  security  in  Ireland  came  land,  then  the  Irish  volunteeri  miEht  haTC  CM»- 
from  the  UUler  volunteers.  The  British  Govern-  prised  B  well-aimed  lighting  body,  a  well-amfrf 
ment  cherished  no  such  illusion.  It  allowed  Sir  Ireland  might  have  bad  a  more  deterrent  cffM 
Edward  Carson  to  arm  his  people  openly.  They  upon  England's  greedy  ambition  than  ercn  iht 
forbade  the  import  of  arms  into  Ireland  only  "outraged  neutrality"  of  Belgium  could  have  atf- 
when  the  Irish  Naltonaliats,  with  whom  I  was  weighed.  An  armed  Ireland  might  well  ha*t 
working,     began     to     imitate     the    much-praised    meant  a  disarmed  England. 

loyalty  of  the  people  of  Ulster.  Donning  Street  Germany  has  heiilated  to  meddle  in  the  "^ 
well  knew  where  "Irish"  loyally  lay.  It  is  not  ternal  affairs"  of  her  neighbor,  and  as  a  tttah 
Belfast  which  is  denied  weapons  to-day  and  she  finds  to-day  that  the  neighbor  wboae  intcrctf 
'  which  is  surrounded  by  mines  and  hostile  garri-  she  has  so  loyally  regarded,  .  •  .  would  (ail 
sons,  but  the  closed  and  empty  harbors  of  the  place  her, — if  she  could  manage  it, — in  a  poshiN 
south   and   nest   of   Ireland,  of   lasting   impotence   and  subjection. 

A  definite   German   policv  with  regard  to  Ire-         t      ■  '       i     '  l      c-      t>  _ 

land  shonld  have  been  a  par.  of  the  German  war-  I"  ^.s  dosing  paragraphs  Sir  Rogerrt- 
plan  in  the  event  of  a  German-British  nar.  .  .  .  marks  that  the  beginning  of  an  undentaiNUOl 
Even  as  things  are  now  Germany  has  friends  in  between  Germany  and  Ireland  can  alradjr 
Iceland,    and    more    perhaps    than    is    suspected.   ^^  ^        j|,^j  ..(1,^  foundations  of  a  coram 

To  be  sure  thev  are  unarmed  irienas,  and  nence        ,■  it-  l  t ^   i 

powerless  to  support  either  their  own  cause  or  Pol'<7.  grounded  in  a  COmrrran  hope,  tiaRlt 
that   of  the   nation   now   threatened   by   the   same   ready  been  laid  in  America. 


SANITATION  FOR  ARMIES 
BATTLEFIELDS 

AMONG   the  gravest   and   most   urgent  ing  article  telling  what  is 

problems  now  confronting  both  mili-  these  problems  of  sanital 

tary  and  civil  authorities  in  the  belligerent  for  battlefields.     He  tpa 

countries  of  Europe  are  the  maintenance  of  mirabic  hygienic   regulati 

sanitary   conditions   in    the    army   and    the  disposal  of  the  enonnous 

restoration  of  wholesomeness  to  the  battle-  ter  which  is  an  inevitable 

fields  that  have  been  polluted  and  rendered  army  life.    In  the  first  pt 

noxious  by  the  dreadful  retinue  that  waits  the  preparation  of  food  an 

on  carnage.  the  abattoirs  is  most  can 

Such   wholesale   slaughter   when    it   took 

place  in  the  Dark  Ages  was  followed  by  ter-  .  Wise  and  prudent  rule*  p 

-.  ,  -J  .L   .  .   p  -.u   .k  in  metal  vessels  of  the  bla« 

rible  epidemics  that  swept  Lurope  with  the  „g,i,ing  the  carcaaacL  m  tfa 

irresistible  violence  of  a  prairie  tire,  and  rav-  ^un  on  the  ground.    Hicac  I 

aged  the  stricken  countries  more  cruelly  than  with  vegetable  dfhria  or  wii 

the  sword  "  "emi-wlid  magma,  which 

I.  i,  tncouragine  to  learn  ,h«  orga„i«d  ;';„'r„'°'"5™h '(Jn'rl"" 

effort  IS  being  made  on  both  sides  ot  the  con-  ;,  covered  with  a  thIA  lay* 


flict  to  avoid  such  hideous  consequences.  The  refuse  is  dispoaed  in 
e  shortest  cut  to  checking  the  *>y  '"y*"  of  atraw  c 


Germans  take  the  Shuhvlh.  n.i  ,u  .^.v'.— .-^  i..v     -      .  -  ■  ».'  _*      i 

™„.ce  of  pe«ile„ce  by  burning  the  bodies  T^.l^l^^At 
of  men  as  well  as  animals.  1  here  is  a  strong  (^  2J4  feet)  it  i*  sprinkle 
feeling  among  the  French,  however,  against  covered  with  packed  eartb 
such  summary  and  unsentimental  efficiency  in   »o"n  with  clover  or  frain. 

the  disposal  of  the  remains  of  their  fallen  P^'^  '"L""^/""  ^.STIL 
,  ,,  .  ,_  ■       Ine  Jarvc  ot  fltea  wtll  not  im 

heroes.  But  so  numerous  have  become  the  ^t  certain  p<Hnta  tb*  bloi 
graves  of  these  brave  fellows  that  the  French  is  tomeiimei  rabniltled  »  i 
Minister  of  the  Interior  has  been  obliged  to  transfoitn  it  into  ferdUser, 

sound  a  note  of  warning  that  if  the  practise  P""'*^.  *"  ""«;  *"*  »"■ 

,  ,    ,         .     ,  ^  ,       I  tional,  in  sooei  far  u> 

be  continued  there  is  danger  that  large  areas 

of   arable   land    may   be   permanently  with-       The 

drawn  from  agricultural  uses.  kitdien  a 

In    a   late  number   of  Le   CorresponJant  sible.     (      e 
(Paris)  M.  Francois  Marrc  has  ao  inteirst-  where 
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surface  waters  by  septic  products  which  may  cred  for  many  square  kilometers  with  the  graves 

escape  from  them,  and  if  possible  a  sandy  soil  ^^  the  valorous  men  who  spent  their  lives  to  ran- 

»                   *.u        *.u                    L   \'        ^  8om  their  country.   .    .    .   Collective  sepultures  are 

is   chosen,   rather   than   one  of   limestone  or  ,3,,^  ^ut  here  and  there  trenches  cove?  an  anony- 

clay,  since  m  the  latter  there  might  be  seepage  mous  crowd  of  the  defenders.     Then  there  arc 

through  cracks  or  fissures  down  to  deep  reser-  common   burial   pits  for   German   soldiers,   and, 

voirs   of   water   without   previous   filtration,  again,   the   small    narrow    French   tombs   where 

Even  where  an  army  is  in  retreat  the  effort  ^^,^^P  '^^  strongest,  and  perhaps  the  best  among 

is  made  to  have  this  work  performed  by  the  Looked  at  in  cold  blood,  solely  from  the  point 
rear   guard,   so   that   the  inhabitants  of   the  of  view  of  reason  and  hygiene,  this  characteristic 
region  may  not  suffer  from  infection  of  earth  French  piety  towards  the  glorious  dead  is  a  weak- 
and  water  and  from  a  plague  of  flies.  ness  not  to  say  a  fault.    The  French  military  au- 
p.     .i                    .         i_                           1  tnority,   ...   is   perhaps  wrong  to  listen  to  the 
Similar   care^  is   taken   as   regards   excreta  voice   of   sentiment   rather  than   that  of  general 
and    M.    Marre  observes:  utility.     The  Germans,  who,  following  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Japanese,  do  not  hesitate  to  burn  their 
It  must  be  noted  to  the  honor  of  our  military  dead,    have    less    respect   than   we,   but   infinitely 
chieftains  that  they  do  not  consider  these  meas-  more  practical  sense, 
ures  of  elementary  hygiene  unworthy  of  their  at- 
tention. At  all  points  along  the  front  the  removal  The  author  here  quotes  a  military  author- 
of  human  excreta  is  performed  so  methodically  Jty  on  military  hygiene  as  to  the  evil  effects 
thanks  to  the  excellence  of  the  orders  given  and  ^e  u^^*..,  k..«-  1          r:  u         u         ^u             j       x 
the  perfection  of  their  execution,  that  at  the  end  ^^  »^^^^y  ^"^^^^  ^"  ^^1^,?  where  thousands  of 
of  the  month  of  May,  after  more  than  300  days  of  rnen  and  horses  have  fallen,  and  remarks  that 
war,  of  which  some  250  were  in  the  trenches,  the  for  this  reason  it  is  often  necessary  for  the 
cases  of  typhoid  are  rarer  among  our  soldiers  government    to    take    effective    measures    to 

'^^:^L'li''^:::X':^rr:J..vr:\.i..<.  rf^rt.'^^  ^hus  after  the  famous 

phatc  of  iron,  lime  is  added,  and  it  is  then  buried  battle  of  bedan  the  interments  had  been  so 
in  deep  pits.  .  .  .  The  places  where  animals  have  badly  performed  by  the  natives  of  the  place 
ken   picketed   for   several   days   arc   plentifully  that   it  was   necessary   for    the   French   and 

rtiplrfttTrrn  ffiV^e'r  rott'Aa"l?  B<=lgJ^"  governments  to  send  a  joint  commis- 
a  yard),  after  being  abandoned.  As  for  bedding  ^^^^  o^  engineers,  physicians,  and  chemists  to 
straw,  of  which  each  man  receives  not  less  than  accomplish  the  gruesome  and  difficult  task 
5  kilos  per  fortnight,  it  is  always  burnt,  and  it  is  of  incinerating  the  corpses  already  buried, 
without  doubt  due  to  this  sage  precaution  that  -_j  \/i  \/f^^^A  ^^,^*.^  i^^^  /^,.*ii^  » 
typhus  fever,-that  frightful  malady  which  deci-  ^"^  ^'  ^^"^  ?"^*f .  [^^P?  GuiUey  S  ac- 
mates  troops  stationed  in  masses,— is  still  un-  count  the  mannerin  which  this  was  done : 
known  in  our  army. 

Following   the   principle   that   certain    resinous 

But  admirable  as  all  these  precautions  are,   and  empyreumatic  substances  have  the  property 

more  heroic  measures  must  be  taken  when   w*>en  burned  in  the  presence  of  fatty  matters  of 

after  a  battle  the  field  is  strewn  with  corpses  P;,?,^"?"«  !." 'iT/™»"^'lTh'^.'l!i  ^"^k^*  ^'t 

e                 J        •      1        T»u     1                    '         L  ^^^^  chose  coal-tar  as  a  combustible.     The  earth 

ot  men  and  aninials.      1  he  latter  portion  ot  covering  the  tumuli  was  removed  until  the  black 

M.    Marre's  article   is  devoted   to   the   con-  and   fetid   layer   in   immediate  contact  with   the 

sideration  of  this  subject.  bodies  was  reached.     This  layer  was  disinfected 

with  a  solution  of  phenic  acid,  then  the  corpses 

The  vanquished  leave  to  the  victor  the  care  of  were  uncovered  and  rapidly  sprinkled  with  chlo- 

giving  to  the  one  a  decent  sepuhure,  interring  the  ride  of  lime.    The  coal-tar  was  then  poured  into 

others,  and  making  the  battle-field  sanitary.     But  the   interstices  between  them   and   set  fire  to  by 

the  triumphant  army,  too,  must  be  on  the  march  means  of  straw  soaked  in  petroleum. 

in  order  not  to  lose  the  benefit  of  its  victory.  .   .   .  Such  was  the  intensity  of  the  caloric  disengaged 

Besides,  military  heads  are  unanimous  in  the  be-  that   the   fullest   graves  were   reduced   by  three- 

iief  that  nothing  is  more  demoralizing  to  troops  fourths  in  from  55  to  60  minutes.    It  was  not  pos- 

than  to  pass  the  night  on  the  field  of  a  just  fought  sible  to  approach  the  flames  except  at  a  distance 

battle.  .    .    .  Therefore  it  is  the  usual  custom  to  of  4  or  5  meters.     It  required  only  5  or  6  tons  of 

requisition  these  funeral  offices  from  the  inhabi-  tar  to  incinerate  250  to  300  cadavers.     The  re- 

tants  of  the  country.    These  casual  grave-diggers  siduum  was  composed  of  calcined  bones  covered 

are  most  apt  to  acquit  themselves  badly,  without  with  a  resinous  layer.    The  subjacent  earth  was 

thinking  of  the  terrible  consequences  which  their  completely  dried  and  disinfected.    A  pit  12  meters 

too  great  haste  may  have  upon  the  health  of  their  long  filled  with  corpses  was  replaced  by  one  3 

region.  meters  long  at  the  end  of  the  operations. 

Moreover,  natural  considerations  of  respect  and  Near    Metz    this    process    was    not    employed; 

piety  intervene  in  the  case  of  soldiers  slain  on  the  quick-lime    and    phenic    solutions   were   made    to 

^Id  of  honor,  and  singularly  complicate  the  prob-  serve.      In   Paris   the   tumuli   were   leveled    and 

I       loB.  .   .    .  These    sentiments    multiply   the    indi-  planted,  sometimes  after  being  opened  and  quick- 

L     Yidoal  interments.    In  all  that  region  where  took  lime  poured  in.    But  everywhere  it  was  necessary 

K     flice   die    victory   of   the    Marne,   which   saved  to  take  action  to  purify  the  battlefields  of  1870. 

WL  ^laaoe  from  invasion  and  broke  the  e£Fort  of  the  Evidently  the  same  thing  must  be  done  for  the 

^ft  Wihariau,  the  ground  it  almost  uniformly  coy-  present  battlefields. 
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EDIBLE  LICHENS   AS   FOOD   FOR  MEN 
AND   ANIMALS 

ONE  cfEcct  of  the  blockade  of  German  which  arc  carbohydrates;  three  adds  to  the 
ports  has  been  to  stimulate  the  German  amount  of  3  or  4  per  cent.,  2  per  cent  of 
scientists  to  search  for  nutritive  value  in  every  ash,  etheric  oil,  gum  and  sugar,  and  tno. 
possible  native  product, — thus  one  eminent  Its  high  food  value  is,  therefore,  obvious  bulk 
man  has  demonstrated  that  even  wood,  pro-  for  human  beings  and  for  animals. 
vided  it  be  "green,"  may  be  ground  into  very  But  for  the  latter  Dr.  Jaoobj  particularif 
tine  sawdust  and  mixed  with  bran  or  grain  recommends  the  extensive  utilization,  at  mj 
for  cattle  fodder.  And  now  comes  an  en-  rate  in  times  of  war,  of  another  lidien,  the 
thusiast  to  urge  the  use  of  various  Icinds  of  "reindeer  moss,"  or  Cladiita  ramfiferm, 
lichens  as  food  for  human  beings  as  well  as  sometimes  called  cladonia.  This  is  also  lick 
for  animals.  Dr.  C.  Jacobj  has  just  pub-  in  carbohydrates  and  is  much  used  for  iod- 
lished  two  books,  in  fact,  advocating  this  ad-  der  in  northem  countries,  as  its  name  in- 
dition  to  the  menus  of  man  and  beast, — "The  plies.  It  forms  'indeed  the  diief  food,  Md 
Lichens  of  Germany  as  Food  and  as  Fodder"  in  winter  practically  the  only  food-  of  dnt 
and  "Reindeer  Moss  and  Its  Utilization  as  useful  animal,  the  reindeer.  Its  food  value il 
Fodder."  These  are  reviewed  in  Naturwis-  reputed  to  be  three  times  as  great  as  Att 
senckaftfn  (Berlin)  by  another  authority,  of  the  potato,  and  in  old  books  it  is  (tattJ 
Dr.  Tobler,  with  the  addition  of  some  obser-  that  it  was  used  to  produce  sugar  wU 
vatlons  of  his  own.  alcohoL 

Dr.  Jacobj  strongly  advocates  the  use  of 
the  lichen  commonly  known  as  "Iceland  I'  growt  in  German  be 
Moss"  as  a  substitute  for  flour  in  making  ""T?*? 'fSaj*,*^tli«  r'tt'S 
bread.  This  humble  plant,  whose  botanical  Vj^  "nd  ■  'mm.a  ean  gaAi 
name  is  Celraria  Islandka,  has  long  been  thus  (hundred-weight)  in  a  dar 
used  in  northern  countries,  and  such  use  has  the  produetion  b  20,000  U 
by  no  means  been  confined  to  times  of  scarcity  |f'l<">"«er-  Aecorfing  w  sob 
of  food.  Ir,  ,hi.  cou„„y  i,  was  w.ll-k„„„„  i;,"lf£'"l"l.Ti;Si,  »a'l 
to  our  grandmothers  as  a  means  of  preparing  but  thi*  leemi  to  be  Icm  In  ai 
jellies,  but  has  largely  been  supplanted  by  moM,  or  it  perhapi  drcompo 
the  various  brands  of  "gelatine"  on  the 
market.  "Fhe  article  suggests  du 

It   contains  valuable  nutritious  carbohy-  there  may  be  many  other 

drates,  but  is  quite  bitter.    This  bitter  prin-  sess  nutritive  value.    But  < 

ciplc,  however,  may  be  extracted  by  a  simple  separately  for  such  value, 

process,  without  injury  to  the  nutritive  value,  vary  chemically  and  phyd 

in  point  is  that  a  reindeer 

It  ii  allowed  to  stand  for  three  houn  in  a  one  German  zoological  garde 
A".Zf!^YT.  k.'r'rE  '°'^".i'?  •h.rougHr  „  j„  ,  ,^„  „,  ijji^  , 
drained   and  washed.      1  he  extract   (cetrann)   is       .    ,  .•) 

a  ilomachic  medicine.  The  lichen  itself  when  «mdeer  mosS.  AU  torl 
freed  from  this  bitter  principle  is  dried,  crumbled,  tizingly  eaten  moist  inSt 
and  used  with  an  equal  part  of  flour,  for  making  Celraria  fflauca  IS  a  dose 
bread.     It  can  also  be  boEled.  strained,  and  mixed  fau^   is  non-bittCT. 

with   fruit   juices,   etc.,   to   make    gruel   or   jelly.   ^  ._  .  _. 

Jacobj  quotes  a  number  of  Scandinavian  redpe*  for  (jCrmany  on  Stones,  IKdff 
ici  employment.   In  both  forms  il  yields  80  per  cent,  many  trees.     It  m^  pKW 
of  an  easily  digestible  itarch-like  substance  har*  less  easy  to  gather, 
ing  ™  linpliiiant  1..11  ,    ,     j   u  I'   '■"■"'J    >"   "imW 

Iceland  moaa  is  not  obtained  from  Iceland,  but  i-  i^         i  •  j-_. 

from  Scandinavia.  France,  Spain,  Switzerland,  l'*^""J*  »™  "J  mmtdlKtt 
and  the  Tyrol ;  also  from  the  mountainous  re-  at  all  certain  It  WOUld  h 
gions  of  Central  Germany  (the  Harz  Mountains  since  most,  thou^  DOt  al 
and  the  FichielRebirge) ,  on  heaths  or  plains.     It  ^f  erowdl,  and  die       ' 

might  be  very  advisable  to  urge  its  use  as  an  ad-      ,  ''     V.i'_ 

dition  to  fodder  in  regions  where  the  land  is  poor.  "P^.   *«    OeVF 
such  cnqM.    Ht 

An  exact  chemical  analysis  of  Iceland  moss  may  sdve 
shows  it  to  contain  70  per  cent  of  lidienin  arising  fro 
and  11  per  cent,  of  dextro-Iichenin,  both  of  s  * 
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;WS    OF    INDUSTRIAL    EMPLOYEES 

C  opinions  of  about  10,000  employees  The  employees  were  also  asked,  "What 
American  industrial  plants  on  typical  is  the  best  thing  all  business  men  could  do?" 

problems  were  recently  obtained  by  Of  those  who  answered  this  general  question 
^azine  System  (Chicago)  and  were  42.5  per  cent,  suggested  that  the  employers 
:d  for  publication  in  the  September  share  profits.  Other  suggestions  were  made, 
:ober  numbers  of  that  periodical.  The  but  no  one  of  them  commanded  support  equal 
at  had  the  foremost  place  in  this  ques-  to  that  given  to  profit-sharing, 
e  was  the  Ford  profit-sharing  scheme,  The  employees  were  also  asked  to  give 
h  only  60  per  cent,  of  the  replies  to  definite  suggestions  referring  to  the  concerns 
r  questions  expressed  unqualified  ap-  for  which  they  worked.  Some  of  these  sug- 
although  the  Ford  plan  has  been  re-  gestions  showed  how  closely  many  employees 
as  more  favorable  than  any  other  to  are  studying  the  conditions  under  which  they 
)loyees  who  work  under  it.  work.    For  example,  a  number  of  men  stated 

questions  were  planned  to  obtain  opin-  that  higher  limits  for  piece  work  would  bet- 
it  would  be  of  practical  assistance  to  ter  the  results  obtained, — "more  work  from 

men  regardless  of  the  oize  or  nature  the  fast  men  and  the  same  from  the  slow 

enterprises.  In  the  answers  to  the  men." 
I,  "What  is  your  opinion  of  Henry  The  point  was  made  that  when  a  trained 
)rofit-sharing  plan  ?"  there  was  unani-  employee  is  discharged  an  investment  repre- 
rreeifient  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  senting  the  value  of  the  time  required  to 
profits  between  capital  and  labor  in  show  him  how  to  do  his  work  is  often  sacrl- 
'  or  another.    Twenty-seven  per  cent,   ficed.     One  employee  said : 

replies   expressed    doubt    as    to    the 
ility  of  the  Ford  plan  to  the  average       "I  believe  the   best  thing  we  here  could  do 

,  and  five  per  cent,  disapproved  of  it.  J'^"*^  ^^  ^?/°^  !^™«  r^*^.  *?u ''^'J*'*  *^"°^  ""* 
'  /  1  t_  •  I.  J  firing  so  often.  Just  about  the  time  a  man  is 
JT  cent  felt  that  it  was  too  hard  on  becoming  of  some  real  use,  he  must  often  be  laid 
'kers;  two  per  cent,  held  that  it  re-  off  on  account  of  shifts  in  how  much  is  pro- 
unskilled  labor  too  highly  in  compari-  d^ced, 

h   skiUed   labor,    and   one   per  cent  "We  should  devise  means  to  retain  all  desira- 

c  .         I                  '            /     1.     •   •          J  ^ic   employees  whose   period   of   service   extends 

f  It  only  as  a  means  ot  obtaming  ad-  o^^r  a  period  of  several  months,  because  it  costs 

|[.     Typical  answers  to  this  question  money  to  educate  an  employee,  and  we  cannot 

following:  afford,    under   ordinary   conditions,    to    let    some 

other  concern  reap  the  benefits  of  the  education 

^or   it   for   his    (Henry   Ford's)    business  we  paid  for. 

iliar  needs."  "We   need   to  make   a  big  effort  to  keep  our 

ere  it  would  be  of  more  benefit  to  share  trained,  efficient  workmen,  and  not  keep  training 

ith  his  employees  at  the  end  of  the  year,  new  workmen,   one  .after   another,   in  every  de- 

ing  his  steady  employees  enjoy  their  best  partment.  It  doesn't  pay  in  labor  or  material." 
;•  paying  extremely  high  wages  to  tran- 

ly  makes  them  dissatisfied  in  future  posi-  q^^  employee  asked  for  a  school  of  me- 

good,  if  it  does  not  result  in  the  man  chanical  instruction  including  a  free  library 

It  in  the  company  for  dollars."  for  the  benefit  of  the  employees.     Another 

men  say  they  work  very  hard  for  eight  advised  that  smoking  in  company's  offices  be 

^^  good  wage,  and  then  have  time  for  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^y^^^  ^^^  productivity 

ford  has  done  a  great  deed  for  his  men,  of  every  man  would  thereby  be  increased,  and 
not  think  he  should  have  more  distinc-   another  emphasized   the  need   of  a  doctor's 
veen  -mechanics  and   laborers."  ofiice  in  the  factory 

'^nXt^tyil^!°LTZ  ^."*i    ^"f'  ''       In  one  plant  it  'was   suggested   that   in- 

working  for  the  employees  of  not  alone  ,         ^    ,,  i  i  i  i 

t  of  Henry  Ford,  but  of  the  entire  city.  Creased  expenditure  on  common  labor  would 

d  benefit,   in  some  ways,   such  as  fair  give  increased  returns,  since  a  two-dollar  man 

►ettcr  living  conditions,  and  so  on.     On  employed    in   helping   three   or   four    three- 

l.ii*°f '  I'U^A^i  ''  ""  detriment  to  the  j^j,       ^^^           jj  ^^^^  ^j^^^           f^^  himself 

last  of  skilled  labor,  as  the  man  who  is  .      .                    ,                                 '^  ^ 

ly  versed  in  some  particular  line  requir-  »"  increase  ot  output. 

ttody  to  master  is  paid  the  same  as  the  The  questionnaire  developed  the  fact  that 

>  can  only  throw  dirt  or  pull  a  lever  on  49  per  cent,  of  the  employees  were  studying, 

le.     For  instance,  if  a  man  can  get  the  although   the  studies  were  not  always  con- 

sea  for  pushing  a  truck,  why  should  he  ^  j        •^i.      i.  •      j   m             i         r\ 

t  time  and  go  to  the  trouble  of  learning  nected   with    their   daily   work.      One   man 

linisca^  trade?"  pointed  out  that  for  six  weeks  he  had  at- 
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K  SPECIMEN  QLTSnONNAIRE 

lA   |.  ■■,•:!   ..:    ..i.e   .f  Ihr    i\-M!-i\-i.    hl^iul,.  .1-   i\ll,.1    ..111   l,y   n   f.irl..ry  fnii'l'T-r   «..:'..r«   in   tU   5'»"  ■' 

X,w    V..rk      Thxt   iiii.Mi.mB  o'ttc  aiiEHcred  by  about    in.nOO  men) 

temliil    a    niiilit    da-s    in    tool    design    three  of  tliem  rrad  daily  newspapers,  ;inJ  on!>  -  • 

niplns   of    the    iveik    and    has    increased    his  per  cent,  were  reported  as  not  readinB  ouPj 

\\n\iv<  by  twu-thirds.  )-ines.      Nearly  20  per  cent,    read  mn^ 

It  was  fniiiid  tliat  almost  64  per  cent,  of  works  or  classics,  3  per  cent,  read  the  81* 

the  employees   were   reading  hu>incss.   tech-  and  22  per  cent,  have  not   read  inT  ^*** 

ncL-al,  and  trade  piihlications.     Practically  all  during  the  last  two  ytax*.  J 
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AMERICA'S  TRADE  WITH  INDIA 

IN  die  Annals  of  the  American  Academy   amounting  to  more  than  $1,000,000  per  year.    In 
of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Mr.  Dan-  **»"  Hne  India  is  equalled  as  a  buyer  by  only 

•  1    r*  ii_  *.  -u    ^  -.•  1      •         u*  u    one   South  American  country,  Argentma. 

id  Folkmar  contributes  an  article  in  which  j^^i^  j^  ^^.j^y  ^^^  ^^^jj;/^  g^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^ 
he  points  out,  m  a  cautious  way,  the  effect  of  the  goods  upon  which  America's  future  develop- 
thc  war  on  Europe*s  trade  with  India  and  ment  largely  depends,  that  is,  certain  manufac- 

the  immense  possibilities  of  American  trade  ^"^«t  P'"^^"^!?-     ^"^*^   "   *]*«   greatest  foreign 

•  *.u  -.  ^  k  1  «^*.'^  *.k  x««4.  purchaser  of  European  manufactures.  .  .  .  India, 
m  that  country,  as  he  also  mentions  the  fact  ^,  ^^  agricultural  nation,  must  buy  what  America 

that  the  political  agitators  and  revolutionists  most  wants  to  sell  as  a  growing  manufacturing 

of  India  are  using  the  Swadeshi  (Home  In-  nation.    It  is  simply  a  case  of  bringing  together 

dustrv  Movement)   against  England,  and  to  ^^l,^"3;cr  and  the  seller.    ^.    .     ^    ^      , 

^.•f  e    K •         ^j  The  imports  of  British  India  in  the  nscal  year 

some  extent  m  favor  of  American  trade:  1913-1914  amounted  to  $752,000,000,  and  the  ex- 

ports  to  $831,000,000.  Of  the  imports,  36  per 
British  India  stands  third  among  the  countries  cent,  were  cotton  goods,  a  line  in  which  the 
of  Asia  as  a  buyer  of  American  goods  and  is  United  States  is  rapidly  increasing  its  produc- 
the  farthest  of  the  Far  East  from  our  shores,  tion,  while  its  possibilities  as  the  chief  cotton 
.  .  .  Notwithstanding  the  advantage  England  producer  of  the  world  are  almost  unlimited. 
has  over  other  countries  in  obtaining  the  trade  Second  in  order  in  the  value  of  India's  imports 
of  India,  British  India  is  already  one  of  the  nine  are  metals;  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel  form 
or  ten  greatest  purchasers  of  American  goods  about  9  per  cent  of  th«  total  imports.  Thus 
outside  of  Europe.  In  fact,  there  are  only  ten  about  45  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  British 
countries  in  Europe  which  buy  more  from  us  In«*ia  last  year  were  composed  of  the  classes  of 
annually  than  does  India.  But  this  gives  no  articles  for  which  the  United  States  has  special 
indication  of  the  vastness  of  India  as  a  market  facilities  of  production  and  ranks  among  the 
and  the  possibilities  in  the  increase  of  American  world's  greatest  producers,  and  more  than  three- 
trade  in  that  country,  for  the  United  Kingdom  fourths  of  the  imports  of  India  were  of  the 
holds  at  present  70  per  cent,  of  its  import  trade,  classes  of  merchandise  which  the  United  States 
and,  in  fact,  more  than  95  per  cent  of  the  Indian  produces  and  exports.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  fact, 
purchases  in  the  largest  line,  that  of  cotton  piece  less  ^^an  9  per  cent,  of  India's  imports  in  1913- 
goods.  .  .  .  India's  purchases  of  British  exports  1^14  were  from  the  United  States. 
are  equal  to  the  purchases  of  Canada,  Australia, 

South  Africa,  and  New  Zealand,  combined.  The  The  war  has  disturbed  the  transportation 
total  import  trade  of  India  from  Great  Britain   system  of  the  world.     A  great  many  of  the 

^"°i^!?nS^^^T.*^^^.  P"  ^*'^''' ""^ '!i*''''*^  British  ships  formerly  used  in  direct  trade 

than    $180,000,000    is    for    cotton    goods.      India    ,^  t*^,.  ,/        .,  , 

takes  two-fifthi  of  the  entire  value  of  the  exports  between  India  and  America  have  been  req- 

of  Great  Britain  to  all  countries.  .   .   .  uisitioned  by  the  British  government.     Con- 

The  total   India   imports   from   Germany  and  sequently    the    freight    rate    has     increased 

Austria  in  1913  were  valued  at  $55  000,000.  tremendously.  America  must  build  up  a 
which  was  more  than  one-tenth  as  much  as  all  u      -.  •       *.        1       -.u*      u*      •  u 

the  imports  into  India  from  all  other  parts  of  the  merchant  marine  to  solve  this  shipping  prob- 

world.     In  other  words,  of  India's  total  import  lem.      England    will    never    allow    German 

trade  in  private  merchandise  in  1913-1914,  nearly  trade    to    "come    back"    to    India.      France, 

7  per  cent  was  with  Germany  and  2.3  per  cent.  Belgium,  and  even  England  would  lose  much 

Sitan/s"  im"^^^^^^^^  of  their  trade  with  India  if  the  United  States 

tuch  as  the  United  States  should  be  able  to  sell,  gets  a  good  start  on  it  durmg  the  war.  What 
Thirty  per  cent,  of  her  sales  were  of  metals,  really  has  been  the  effect  of  war  on  our  trade 
including   manufactures;    11    per   cent,   were   of  'writh   India? 

cotton  manufactures:   and  8.5  per  cent,  were  of        «'-ru^   \^1    *.    a         •  n  »»  n/r- 

woolens;    these   three   items   making   a   total   of   ^  ,The  latest  American  figures,     says  Mr 
exactly  50  per  cent,  of  the  goods  sold  by  Ger-   I'olkmar,      available   at   the   Department  or 
many  to  India  and  being  in  lines  in  which  we   Commerce  disclose  a  rapid  increase  in  trade 
are  best  able  to  compete.  ...  in  January  and   February    (1915)    as  com* 

Bnush  India  IS  ^^^^^  >"«"^J"y"J°  pared  with  all  previous  trade,  in  spite  of  the 

or    our    cheapest    cotton    goods,    excepting    only  *,  ,         jri*  i.j» 

China,— I  am  speaking  of  our  $15,000,000  export  decreased  trade  ot  the  six  months  ending  m 

of  unbleached  cottons.     British  India,  including  December.      This   increase   in   the   last   two 

Aden,  which  politically  belongs  to  British  India,  months'    trade   comes   despite   the    fact   that 

^l?  Ta  ^""i  ""  ^""^^  uT\k\  """^^  ""^  ""^  shipping  facilities  between  America  and  In- 
unbleached  cottons  as  all  South  American  coun-     t'     K  t  ,.  1  1 

tries  combined.    India  buys  more  than  $3,000,000  dia  have   been   worse   during   these   months. 

worth  of  our  iron   and  steel   manufactures  and  .    •    •   The  door  of  opportunity  stands  wide 

more  than   $3,000,000  worth  of  our  petroleum,  ©pen  at  the  present  moment  for  great  trade 

ta^A^.  *ll  -^^  countries  of  the  world,  India  ^j^,^  j^j;  ^^j  ^j^^  opportunity  will  be 
stands  tenth  m  rank  as  a  purchaser  of  our  lamp  ,  '  ,  ,      ^;.  -^      . « 

oils,  and  sixth  in  rank  as  a  purchaser  of  our  vastly  greater  when  the  shipping  problem  is 

lubricating    oils,    the    purchases    of    the    latter   solved,  as  we  must  and  will  solve  it. 
Octw--a 
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A  MUNICIPAL  COLLEGE 

• 

THE  experiment  undertaken  by  die  city  while,  on  the  other  hand,  such  contact  can 
of  Akron,  Ohio,  in  taking  over  Buchtel  only  be  secured  by  putting  students  directly 
College  and  starting  on  its  foundation  a  into  the  activities  mentioned,  and  thus  form- 
municipal  university  has  attracted  attention  ing  the  connecting  link  between  city  and 
throughout    the    country.     This    is    by    no  university. 

means  the  only  institution  of  the  kind.  The  In  the  city  of  Akron  a  thorough  housing 
State  of  Ohio  itself  has  two  others,  one  at  survey  has  been  carried  on  by  university 
Cincinnati  and  one .  at  Toledo,  while  the  students  under  the  joint  direction  of  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York  has  a  Department  of  Sociology,  the  Charity  Or- 
well-earned reputation  extending  far  be«  ganization,  and  the  Board  of  Health.  As 
yond  the  bounds  of  the  metropolis.  Yet  in  a  result  there  has  been  a  marked  improve-, 
the  country  at  large  the  idea  of  supporting  ment  in  the  sanitation  of  houses  and  even 
a  college  with  city  money  is  a  new  one.  of  whole  districts,  under  the  supervision  of 
President  P/  R.  Kolbe,  of  the  Akron  Uni-  the  building  inspector.  The  city  has  had 
versity,  contributes  to  the  Popular  Science  the  service  of  a  body  of  capable  inspectors 
Monthly  for  September  a  brief  exposition  at  no  cost  to  the  city  whatever,  while  the 
of  the  plan  and  purpose  of  his  own  and  students  have  received  credit  at  the  uni- 
kindred  institutions.  versity  for  "laboratory  work." 

The  keynote  of  the  municipal  university,  All  the  chemical  testing  work  of  the  city 
according  to  President  Kolbe,  must  ever  be  is  now  conducted  in  the  university  labora- 
public  service,  and  that  of  a  kind  which  tory.  Advanced  students  in  chemistry,  in- 
"will  awaken  in  our  young  people  a  con-  stead  of  working  at  mere  theoretical  prob- 
sciousness  of  their  relation  and  responsibility  lems,  are  given  actual  city  testing  worL 
to  the  community,  and  which  will  actually  The  difference,  says  President  Kolbe,  became 
train  them  for  life  and  for  civic  duties."  at  once  apparent.  "A  student  who  plodded 
In  reply  to  the  question.  Why  can  a  through  a  book  problem  as  drudgery  became 
municipal  university  offer  more  practical  an  active,  interested  worker  in  the  solution 
education  than  other  colleges  or  universities?  of  a  real  food  problem  affecting  the  health 
President  Kolbe  concedes  that  as  a  matter  of  his  community.  The  value  of  chemistry 
of  fact  any  private  college  can  do  as  much,  as  an  actual  factor  in  life  became  apparent" 
but  the  municipal  institution  has  simply  by  University  students  helped  in  a  survey  of 
force  of  its  position  heard  the  call  more  paving  conditions  in  the  city.  The  physical 
clearly,  and  for  this  reason  leads  the  way.  director  at  the  university  became  city  super- 
It  has  two  general  lines  of  activities:  the  visor  of  the  playgrounds,  and  several  of  his 
training  of  students  and  cooperation  with  sub-directors  are  university  students,  who 
city  departments  and  activities.  The  one  are  thus  taught  to  study  and  know  city 
line  of  activity  presupposes  the  other  because  activities  and  interests  and  thereby  become 
students  cannot  be  trained  for  practical  life  better  citizens,  while  the  city  turns  to  die 
without    contact     with     actual    conditions,  university  for  technical  advice. 


HARVARD'S  NEW  LIBRARY 

DURING  the  academic  year  that  has  of  the  class  of  1907,  had  already  attained 
just  opened  the  new  library  building  eminence  as  a  book  collector,  having 
at  Harvard, — the  Harry  Elkins  Widener  brought  together  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven 
Memorial, — will  be  used  by  the  student  first  editions  of  Shakespeare,  Milton  and 
body  for  the  first  time.  This  truly  mag-  Spenser,  Johnson,  Goldsmith  and  Gray, 
nificent  building  is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  George  Keats  and  Shelley,  Dickens  and  Thack- 
P.  Widener,  of  Philadelphia,  as  a  memorial  eray,  Meredith  and  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
to  her  son,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  who  The  remarkable  collection  of  standard  Eng- 
was  one  of  the  victims  of  the  Titanic  dis-  lish  authors  that  Mr.  Widener  had  gathered 
aster.  within  so  short  a  time  now  becomes  one  of 

In  the  Sewanee  Review  Mr.  War^vick  the  priceless  possessions  of  Harvard.  Indeed, 
James  Price  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  purposes  of  this  great  building 
young  Mr.  Widener,  who  was  a  member  will  be  the  suitable  and  permanent  housing 
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of  this  collection,  to  whidi 
a  central  section  is  devoted. 
Mr,  Widener  had  provided 
in  his  will  that  his  library 
should  go  to  Harvard,  but 
the  university  was  confront- 
ed with  the  humiliating 
fact  that  it  had  no  suitable 
place  for  the  deposit  of  such 
a  collection.  The  widowed 
mother  of  the  donor,  by  her 
^,000,000  gift,  made  pos- 
sible the  erection  of  this' 
beautiful  and  capacious 
structure.     Mr.  Price  also  widener  memorial  ubrary 

points  out  that  quite  apart 

from  the  Widener  collection  itself,  which  e«ch  furnished  wiih  desk  andchair,  where  thej 
;.  *«  k-  *!,-  l„,k  ^.,A  ^.n.»_  ^t  .L.  l:k«,^.  may  read  in  «ec  usion,  with  needed  volumes  oo 
IS  to  be  the  hub  and  center  of  the  library.  ,^^[^  ^^^^^^  ^^^         ^^^^  ^^        .^^j  ^,„^  „ 

there  is  another  matter  of  great  interest  to  ],3„(|  ;„  ,),e  stackt. 

book-lovers  and  library-users  in  this  build-  On  the  main  floor,  reached  by  the  steps  from 
ing,  since  here  will  be  applied  the  "labora-  'l"  Y"d,  ihe  memorUl  feature  has  Its  moM  ini- 
torv  nrinriole"  posing   illustration.     The   visitor   passes  through 

tory  prmciple.  ^^^   ^^^^^   j^,,^   ^  vestibule,   which   opens   into   ■ 

great  entrance  hall,  this  in  turn  leading  to  the 
Harvard  intends  to  do  what  Oxford's  Bodleian  Widener  Memorial  Hall.  This  is  an  apartment 
has  been  doin^  for  centuries,  and  do  it  better.  An  measuring  40  by  J2  feet,  lighted  on  each  side  by 
accredited  visitor  from  any  country  on  the  globe  a  court.  Beyond  is  the  room  for  the  installation 
will  find  himself  as  much  at  home  in  one  of  the  of  the  Widener  collection,  a  chamber  38  by  60 
private  rooms  of  the  Widener  Memorial  as  in  his  feet  Here  will  be  placed  and  exhibited  the  items 
own  library,  and  just  outside  the  door  he  will  which  make  up  a  library  so  striking  that  none 
have  immediate  atcesi  to  all  the  treasures  that  doubta  but  that  it  would  have  come,  with  only  a 
the  Harvard  collections  contain.  In  similar  fash-  grant  of  those  years  snatched  from  the  man  in  so 
ion  the  undergraduates  are  to  be  provided  with  horrible  a  fashion,  to  be  possibly  the  premier  pri- 
sucb  facilities  for  work  among  the  shelves  as  vate  book  collection  in  the  world.  Mr.  Widcuer's 
have  been  quite  impossib^e  in  outgrown,  inade-  ambition,  voiced  with  a  characteristic  modesty, 
quale  Gore.  If  the  visiting  scholars  and  the  Har-  would  without  a  doubt  have  fully  come  to  pau: 
vard  professors  are  to  have  eighty  private  studies  "I  should  like,  some  day,  to  own  a  library 
scattered  about  the  building,  the  students  are  to  of  a  sort  to  distinguish  me  in  all  the  world  of 
have  no  fewer  than  JSO  little  separate  "cubiclea,"   hooka." 


RUPERT  BROOKE:  "THE  POET  WHOM 
THE  WAR  MADE  AND  KILLED" 

ARTICLES  have  appeared  in  various  immortality  with  Keats  and  Shelley,  and 
magazines  in  the- nature  of  tributes  to  with  that  English  soldier-poet  who  was  cut 
that  youthful  English  poet  who  died  from  down  in  his  youthful  prime, — Sir  Philip 
wounds  received  during  the  fighting  at  the  Sidney.  Rupert  Brooke  was  only  twenty- 
Dardanelles.  St.  John  G.  Ervine  writes  in  seven, — five  years  younger  than  Sidney  at 
the  North  American  Review  for  September,  the  time  of  his  death,  but  death  has  brought 
that  it  seems  incredible  "that  so  much  hcauty,  him  perhaps  equal  fame  and  immortality. 
his  physical  appearance,  and  his  power  to  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  Brooke  ob- 
crcatc  spiritual  loveliness  shopld  be  destroyed  taincd  a  commission  in  the  Royal  Naval 
in  the  very  hour  of  blooming,  when  he  was  Reserve  and  went  over  to  Belgium  to  aid 
passing  swiftly  from  youthful  wit  and  clever-  in  the  defense  of  Antwerp.  During  the  win- 
ncss  to  a  man's  maturity  of  feeling."  It  is  ter  he  was  in  training  at  Blandford  Camp, 
the  opinion  of  lovers  of  poetry  that  the  poems  Dorsetshire,  and  in  the  spring  sailed  with 
of  Rupert  Brooke,  which  he  wrote  after  the  the  British  contingent  for  the  Dardanelles. 
outbreak  of  the  war,  will  move  the  hearts  He  died  on  the  French  hospital  ship  at 
of  men  as  long  as  they  continue  to  love  their  Sycros,  of  blood  poiEoning,  on  April  23,  It 
native  soiL     He  has  been  given  a  niche  of  is  said  that  he  had  a  premonition  of  his  death, 
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Gives  lomewhcre  back  (he  thoughli  by  England 

Her  tight!  and  Boundi;  dreami  happy  ai  her  day; 
And  laughter  learnt  of  friendi;  and  gentlenei^ 
In  heart!  at  peace,  under  in  Engliih  heaven. 

PEACE 
Now,  God  be  thanked  nho  hat  matched  u«  with 
Hit  hour, 

youth,  and  wakened  ui  from 


,  clear  eye,  and  tbarpened 


but  he  went  onward  into  the  valley  of  the 
Ehadow  with  a  song  on  his  lips  and  a  laugh- 
ing heart.  Two  sonnets  from  a  group  en- 
titled simply  "1914,"  reveal  the  noble  quality 
of  his  poesy: 

THE    SOLDIER 
If  I  tbould  die,  think  on)y  thii  of  me: 

That  there'*  tome  corner  of  a  foreign  field 
That  it  for  ever  England.     There  ihall  be 

In  that  rich  duat  a  richer  dutt  concealed; 
A  duit  whom  England  bore,  thaped,  roade  aware. 

Gave,   once,  her   flower*  lo   love,   her  wayt  to 


And  caught 

sleeping. 

With  band  made 

To  turn,  at  Bwimmeri  into  cleannen  leaping. 
Glad   from   a   world   grown   old    and   cold   and 

Leave    the    tick    heartt    that   honor   could    not 


Oh  I  we,  who  have  known  tbame,  we  have  found 
rcleate   there, 
Where   there't  no   ill,  no   grief,  but  sleep  has 
mending. 
Naught  broken   tave   (his  body,   lott  but  breath; 
Nothing   to    thake    the    laughing   heart's    long 
peace  there 
But  only   agony,   and   that  hat  ending; 

And  the  worn  friend  and  enemy  it  but  Deadu* 

Mr.  Ervine  writes  that  he  went  on  his 
way  serenely  to  the  end,  thinking  but  little 
about  politics  and  the  causes  of  the  war, 
certain  of  only  one  thing, — his  personal  duty 
to  his  country. 

I  do  not  luppoBc  he  had  thought  much  about 
the  cauaei  of  the  war.  Politics  made  very  little 
appeal  to  him,  although,  like  mott  generous- 
minded  young  men,  he  was  a  Socialitt.  These 
matters  were  no  affair  of  his.  England  was  at 
war,  and  so  he  mutt  arm  himself.  It  is  said 
that  be  had  a  premonition  of  bis  death,  and  that 
he  went  (o  the  yEgean  in  the  knowledge  (hat  he 
would  not  return.  That  may  be  so,  for  poeta 
have  eyes  that  see  and  ears  that  hear;  but  his 
knowledge  did  not  diminish  the  pride  of  lus 
bearing.  He  made  his  end  in  serenity  and  proud 
aubmission. 


EMILE  CAMMAERT;  A  BELGIAN  WAR 
POET 


MONSIEUR  HENRI  DAVIGNON 
has  written  eloquently  of  Belgian  war 
poetry  in  the  second  July  number  of  Le  Cor' 
respondant  (Paris).  He  finds  that  the  heart 
of  Belgium  is  indeed  reflected  in  the  hearts 
of  her  poets, — and  her  serene,  trustful  soul. 
If  at  first  one  deems  it  a  paradox  to  associate 
together  the  words  of  war  and  the  words  of 
poesy,  we  must  remember  that  poetry  is  a 
passion,    that    must    seek    and    undergo    the 

^The    Codretcd    Pnfmi    of    Rupert    Biooke    will    be 
■bortlj'  pubtiihed  by  Ibe  Jobn  Lane  Company. 


deepest  impressions  in  order  to  cnnvey  them. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  out  of  Belgium,  the 
greatest  sufferer  among  nations,  there  is  al- 
ready springing  beautiful  and  immortal 
poesy,  the  "simple  flowers  of  the  invincible 
spring." 

The  very  soil  of  Belgium  has  become  lyric; 
in  the  face  of  her  oppressors  the  Belgian 
child  can  throw  in  defiance  a  handful  of  the 
unconquerable  earth,  and  remind  them  that 
"Mother  Flanders  can  sleep,  but  die  never." 

M.  Davignoti  does  not  agree  with  diose 
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who  have  sa!d  that  Belgium  must  wait  until 
peace  has  been  restored  before  we  shall  see 
her  truly  national  poetry.  After  her  wounds 
have  been  Healed  we  may  expect  "the  efflor- 
escence of  a  heroic  literature  around  the  feats 
of  arms  of  the  Belgian  Army,"  but  the  poetry 
that  is  Belgian  "flowers  amid  the  smoking 
ruins."  To  translate  this  poetry  adequately 
he  deems  an  ungrateful  and  a  fearful  task, 
because  the  art  of  this  poesy  is  the  enemy  of 
words, — a  matter  of  rhythm,  color,  move- 
ment and  interior  vibration,  an  art  that  is 
more  comparable  to  that  of  the  Belgian 
painters  than  to  literature.  Notable  among 
the  poets  who  are  writing  this  intensive  na- 
tional poetry,  he  desires  to  call  attention  to 
Emile  Cammaert,  whose  recent  book  i'Bel- 
gian  Poems"  has  most  admirably  interpreted 
the  pride,  suffering,  anger,  and  hopes  of  his 
compatriots. 

M.  Cainniaerl  waa  born  in  Bruiicli  on  Mirch 
I(,  187S,  and  waa  educated  there,  becoming  in 
IS9£  a  iliident  at  (he  new  Univ;i3iiy,  where  he 
Bpeclalized  in  geography.  In  1S99  he  was  elected 
Professor  of  Geography  at  the  Iniliiut  Commer- 
cial of  Moni,  and  became  director  of  the  Bulletin 
de  la  SociJci  Koyale  Beige  de  Geographie,  of 
which  he  is  now  an  honorary  member.  During 
the  following  nine  years,  he  published  transla- 
tions of  Rusk  in,  a  French  translation  of  the 
Flemish  poet,  Guido  Gezelle,  and  did  oiher  liter- 
ary work.  He  married  the  English  tragedienne, 
Miss  Tita  Brand,  daughter  of  Marie  Brcma,  and 
■ince  1908  has  lived  in  England  writing  poetry, 
translating,  and  doing  a  variety  of  literary  work. 

As  with  many  olberi,  the  Brst  two  monifas  of 
the  war  left  him  voiceless,  all  wa*  given  to 
humble,  passionate,  and  obscure  effort  to  be  a 
■ingle  unity  in  the  common  task;  to  resist  to  the 
end  against  the  invaders,  to  offer  all  sacrifices  in 
the  hope  of  giving  the  powerful  Allies  the  lime 
to  oppose  B  definite  barrier  to  the  enemy.  But 
when  all  was  accomplished,  and  Belgium  trav- 
ersed and  bleeding  was  no  more  than  a  corner 
of  (and  on  the  border  of  the  sea,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  Impassable  lines  of  the  armies  of  civiliza- 
tion, the  poet  felt  the  soul  of  his  countiy  re- 
ascend  to  his  throat  with  love  and  piide.  Here 
is  what   he   wrote   after  Antwerp; 

"Sing  Belgians,   sing. 
Although  our  wounds  may  bleed. 
Although  our  voices  break. 
Louder  than  the  storm,  louder  than  the  guns, 
Sing  the  pride  of  our  defeats, 
'Neath   this  bright   autumn  sun, 
And  sing  the  joy  of  courage, 
When  cowardice  might  be  sweet 
To  the  sound  of  the  bugle,  the  sound  of  the 

On  Ihe'  ruins  of  Aerschot,  Dinant,  and  Ter- 

ixonde 
Dance   Belgians,   dance. 
And  our  glories  sing — " 
Cammaert    apologizes    for   the    liberty    of   his 
rhythms   in  these  words:     "Ma   lyre   tinte  d'une 
corde,  mon  vers  cloche  d'un  pied." 


"A  Voice  in  the  Desert,"  pictures  in  words  that 
seem   the   echoes   of  the   voices  of  the   dead,   the 
awful   desolation  of  the  ravaged  fields; 
"A  hundred  yards  from  the  trenches 

Close  to   the  battle  front. 

There  stands  a  little  house 

Lonely   and  desolate. 
Not  a  man,  not  a  bird,  not  a  dog,  not  a  cat. 
Only  a  flight  of  crows  along  the  railway  line, 
The  sound  of  our  boots  on  the  muddy  road 
And  along  the  Yser,  the  twinkling  firet. 

A  low  thatched  cottage 

With   doors   and   shutters  closed. 

The   roof  torn  by  a  shell, 

Standing  out  of  the  floods   alone. 
Not  a  cry,  not  a  sound,  not  a  life,  not  a  mouse. 
Only  the  stillness  of  the  great  graveyards. 
Only  the  crosses, — the  crooked  wooden  crosses — 
On  the  wide  lonely  plain. 

His  poem  "The  Tomb,"  illustrates  his 
freedom  from  literary  sophistication,  his 
horror  of  words  that  are  useless,  and  phrases 
that  are  merely  musical.  He  has  seen  many 
graves,  but  one  that  he  will  remember  as 
long  as  he  lives,  a  tomb  near  Ramscapelle, 
between  two  old  willows  facing  a  shrine. 
In  this  old,  small  shrine,  a  little  china  Virgin 
"all  white  and  blue  in  the  muddy  clay"  lifted 
her  serene  eyes  to  heaven. 

The   English  words  fail   to  give  Ae  ex- 
quisite tenderness  of  these  lines: 
L' image  immacul^e 

— Les  yetii  au  ciel,  la  bouche  sereine— 
De  la  pcdte  vierge  d<  porcelaioe. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 

AUTUMNAL  FICTION 

n  OBERT    GRANT    presents    in    "The    High  heart;  and  she  creeps  into  our  hearts  as  one  of 

''^   Priestess"^  a  new  type  of  heroine,  a  Feminist,  the  real  flesh-and-blood  persons,  who  live  in  the 

the   intensely   modern   wife,   mother,    and   artist  pages  of  books. 
Mary   Randall   is  womanly  to  her  finger   tips; 

she  is  a  satisfactory  wife,  and  a  wonderful  Zane  Grey  has  the  courage  of  his  oonvictioni. 
mother.  But  she  is  also  a  talented  landscape-  He  believes  that  there  are  people  living  in  this 
gardener,  and  part  of  the  time  she  goes  on  her  intensely  modern  age  who  like  a  goMl  story, 
way  attending  to  her  profession,  leaving  her  hus-  And  so  he  proceeds  to  give  them  big,  slashing 
band  to  find  his  own  diversions.  As  the  duties  of  melodramatic  novels,  animated  by  the  most  life- 
her  profession  padually  take  more  of  her  time,  like  sets  of  puppets  that  any  novelist  ever  shut 
she  introduces  mto  their  home  her  best  friend,  between  the  covers  of  a  book.  "Desert  Gold"  tod 
Sibyl,  a  dainty,  home-loving  kitten  of  a  woman.  *TUders  of  the  Purple  Sage*'  gave  him  a  secure 
For  a  time  all  goes  well.  Then  in  Mary's  absence  pUce  in  the  affections  of  readers  of  novels,—! 
a  tender  infatuation,  born  half  of  the  warmth  of  place  that  will  not  be  forfeited  upon  reading  his 
domestic  comfort,  and  half  of  loneliness,  springs  last  novel,  "The  Rainbow  Trail,"*  which  con- 
up  in  the  hearts  of  Sibyl  and  Oliver  Randall,  tinues  the  story  of  several  characters  of  *'Riders 
The  wife  returns  in  time  to  avert  a  tragedy;  of  the  Purple  Sage."  John  Shefford,  an  E^sttn 
Sibyl  marries  and  takes  herself  out  of  the  situa-  clergyman,  hears  the  tale  of  Fay  Larkin  from 
tion,  but  not  before  she  has  laid  the  blame  for  Jane  Withcrsteen's  former  rider.  Venters;  snd 
the  whole  affair  upon  Mary's  failure  to  attend  to  fired  by  a  dream  of  romance,  he  goes  to  Utah  to 
the  profession  of  wifehood.  The  rest  of  the  book  find  Surprise  Valley  and  rescue  little  Fay,  now 
is  devoted  to  the  adjustment  of  the  relations  be-  grown  to  womanhood.  Tas  Na  Bega,  a  wonder- 
tween  Mary  and  Oliver,  and  Mr.  Grant  has  ful  Indian,  assists  him  in  the  search;  Withers,  t 
opportunity  to  argue  the  matter  of  Feminism  and  trader,  takes  him  to  a  secret  Mormon  village  in 
marriage  out  to  its  logical  end.  He  thinks  the  Arizona,  where  he  meets  Mary,  the  "Sago  Lily,"  a 
man  of  to-day  must  choose  with  open  eyes  be-  beautiful  girl  whose  identity  is  concealed  in  mys- 
tween  the  old  type  of  woman,  who  could  be  bul-  tery.  To  find  out  how  the  "Sago  Lily"  led  Shef- 
lied,  and  who  merely  echoed  masculine  opinions,  ford  to  Surprise  Valley,  and  of  the  great  joy  that 
and  the  new  woman  who  has  an  art  or  a  profes-  came  to  him  when  he  found  the  real  Fay  Larkin, 
sion,  opinions  of  her  own,  and  lives  much  the  the  reader  is  directed  to  Mr.  Grey's  colorful 
same  life  of  freedom  and  intellectual  activity  that  fascinating  story, 
he  does.  Yet  this  new  woman  is  woman,  never- 
theless, he  hurries  to  tell  us;  with  something  .,  ,,  n  i  «  .  t  t  ^.rw^^  «  i 
within  her  "insidious,  illogical,  insatiable,"  that  ,  ^""^^^j""^^  ^?^*f  ?  latest  novel,  "The  Val- 
dcmands  her  mate,  and  holds  him  against  the  ley  Road/'  draws  in  leisurely  fashion  a  fine  por- 
lures  of  all  rivals.  "The  High  Priestess"  is  just  *''»y?l  <>^  ^«  progress  of  a  family  with  good  old 
a  woman  after  all.  This  book  is  absorbing,  un-  traditions  through  more  than  two  decades.  Heniy 
usual,  thoroughly  contemporary,  ard  an  excep-  f^^^^^  »  ?»'^'?K  engineer;  Caroline,  his  wife; 
tional  piece  of  literary  artistry.  ^*»  »«?»  ^^^  »  ^^*^  ^f  relatives  and  friends  make 

a  setting  for  Scarth's  daughter, — the  finely-tem- 
pered Engracia, — and  her  love  affair  with  Gifford 

Mary  Roberts  Rinehar^s  new  novel,  "K,"*  is  a  Cornish.     Descriptions  of  the  San  Francisco  fire, 

love    story     and     a    good    mystery    yarn    com-  and  of  Korea  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the 

bmed.  ^  Mr.    "K"    Le    Moyne    is    apparently    an  Russo-Japanese  war  enliven  the  story.    This  work 

industrious  clerk  in  a  gas  office.     You  discover  deserves  praise  for  its  fine  workmanship  and  the 

before  you  have  turned  many  pages  that  he  is  resoluteness  with  which  the  author  reminds  us  of 

really  a  very  great  surgeon,— the  inventor  of  a  the  unfiinching  ideals  of  our  Puritan  forebears, 
difficult  operation  which  has  made  him  famous. 

The  surgeon   disappeared;    he  was   supposed  to  ^      .        ai    ^     ht-^i     «r         »   l-j     ^  •     . 

have  perished  on  the   Titanic,  and   a  memorial  ^  L«"'"  A*«>^«  ^V^^^x,^"""*,"    «^"*^  ^*'^  *? 

tablet  has  been  set  in  the  wall   of  his  college  ^^"""L  *   "^**  „'?   ^^^^^   Hueston's  "Prudence  of 

chapel.    Yet  here  he  is,-only  thirty,  living  under  the  Parsonage, '— a  stoiy  brimming  with  the  fun 

an  assumed  name,  lost  to  the  world  of  surgery.  »"**  i''°**«  .«f  healthy,   hearty   girlhood.     There 

There  was  a  good  reason,  but  Mrs.  Rinehart  is  "«   ^^^    «!'>    *i»«   orphaned    <laaKhters   of  the 

canny;  you  have  to  wait  for  it    Yet  "K,"  with  ?i^"*"**  „M'-    Starr,    of    Mount    Mark,    Iowa, 

all  his  mystery,  is  hardly  the  absorbing  figure  of  "Prudence"  is  the  little  mother;  Faery,  a  hand- 

this  splendid  story.    It  is  Sidney,  the  brlgh^  beau-  !?™«   g*""*^  °J  «?*«*°'    "   J"f  naturally   smart; 

tiful  young  girl,  who  is  in  training  to  become  a  ^^^^^    *°**    ^*''^    *''«    lovable    and    incorrigible 
nurse.    She  is  "K's"  friend  and  finally  his  sweet- 


sTbe  Rainbow  Trail.     By  2:ane  Grey.    Harpers.    S7S 
pp.      $1.85. 


J^The  High  Priestess.     By  Robert  Grant.  Scribncrs,        ♦The      Valley     Road.      By     Mary     Hallock     Foote. 

»uW'»    '4-*^-w  t>  V  T>.     ,.  «       .  Houifhton.   Mifflin.      860  pp.      $1.36. 

■^/J,^     s  ®y     ^*jy     *^oherts     Rinehart.  Houghton.        •  Prudence    of    the    Parsonage.      By    Ethel    Hueslon. 
Mifflin.     410  pp.     $1.36.  Bobbs-MerriU.     847  pp.     $1.26. 
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twins ;  and  Connie,  the  baby,  is  "an  odd,  sober,  with  its  fire  and  beauty,  even  though  the  men  and 
sensitive"  child,  who  doesn't  know  whether  she  women  are  types  of  classes  and  symbols  of  move- 
wants  to  get  married  or  be  a  missionary  when  ments. 

she  grows  up.     A  delicate,  wild-rose  love  story,  He  has  taken  the  four  "Freelands"  and  their 

old-fashioned    as    our    grandmother's    sprigged  families  for  his  material.    They  are:    Felix,  the 

delaine   gowns,  tempers   tl^e   madcap   merriment  successful   author,   the    onlooker    who    theorizes 

of   the    ''Parsonage"    with   the    first   shadow   of  grandly,  but  keeps  his  hands  off  actual  events; 

separation.  John,  a  man  high  in  government  employ;  Stan- 

Iqr,   a  captain  of   industry,   a   rich   plow   manu- 

A.    Neil   Lyons   has   immortalized   the   foibles  facturer,  and  Tod,  the  hopeless  one,  the  farmer 

and    the    humor    of    the    British    soldier    in    the  who  married  Kirsteen,   a   Celtic  woman,   whose 

making,   in   a   series  of  witty  character-sketches  ''career  was  revolution." 

entitled  "Kitchener  Chaps." ^  The  English  "rook-  Tod's  two  children,  Derek  and  Sheila,  en- 
ies"  are  decidedly  interesting,  and  in  the  main,  deavor  with  all  the  zeal  and  fatuity  of  extreme 
gallant  chaps,  from  the  irresistible  Sar'nt  Ma-  youth  to  put  their  mother's  revolutionary  theories 
jaw,  who  drills  his  Lancashire  "cloggies"  with  into  practise.  Lady  Malloring  has  trouble  with 
language  "peculiar  to  his  rank,"  to  Private  her  tenantry;  she  banishes  a  girl,  who  seems  at 
Dodd,  the  Anglo-Saxon  type  of  a  soldier,  who  the  worst  only  giddy  and  foolish;  and  she  evicts 
wants  to  go  to  the  front  again  to  "dror  me  a  laborer.  Tryst,  because  he,  a  widower  and  bur- 
second  ration."  He  is  lying  in  the  hospital  re-  dened  with  a  large  family,  desires  to  marry  his 
covering  from  serious  wounds,  when  he  says:  dead  wife's  sister.  Derek  and  Sheila  plead  with 
"You  see,  sir,  there's  more  peace  for  a  man  at  Lady  Malloring  in  vain.  Then  they  stir  up  trou- 
the  front.  They  don't  mess  a  man  about  so  ble  among  the  tenants,  strikes  and  grumbling; 
much."  and  finally  Tryst,  incited  by  Derek,  burns  down 

the  Malloring  hayricks  and  cow-sheds.    Long  be- 

"Shadows  of  Flames,"'  by  Amelie  Rives,  a  new,  fore  this  happens,  the  three  worldly  brothers  have 

long,  emotional  novel,  tells  the  story  of  the  love-  tried  to  curb  Tod's  lawless  progeny,  but  Kirsteen 

life  of  Sophie  Talliferro,  a  vivid,  human  crea-  j^as  thwarted  their  efforts. 

ture,  who  quests  after  perfect  love,  and  finds,—  The  revolutionary  activities  of  the  two  chil- 
disappointment  Sophie  fights  gallantly  to  save  dren  fail;  the  tenantry  accept  the  inevitable  and 
her  English  husband  from  the  morphine  habit  return  to  work.  Tryst  is  arrested  and  given 
After  his  death  she  marries  an  American  mil-  three  years*  penal  servitude  for  arson.  Derek 
lionaire  and  the  scene  shifts  to  Newport  and  tries  to  give  himself  up  as  the  real  perpetrator 
New  York.  Incompatibility  severs  this  second  ©f  the  crime,  but  he  is  prevented  by  the  sudden 
union,  and  just  when  Sophie  is  beguiled  by  heart-  death  of  Tryst,  while  making  a  futile  effort  to 
hunger  to  consider  the  possibility  of  a  third  mar-  escape.  The  whole  affair  comes  to  naught,  save 
riage.  Lady  Wychcote,  her  son's  grandmother,  as  it  sets  the  three  worldly  brothers,— represent- 
kidnaps  the  boy  and  takes  him  to  England  on  the  ing  literature,  wealth,  and  officialdom,— to  think- 
pretext  that  Sophie  is  not  a  proper  person  to  take  ing,  makes  them  aware  that  a  change  is  at  hand ; 
charge  of  his  education.  The  boy  is  exposed  to  that  the  superior  class  in  England  is  no  longer 
a  biting  rain  and  gets  pneumonia.  Sophie  hur-  really  superior,  because  their  lives  demand  fewer 
ries  to  England  to  nurse  him,  and  finds  the  peace  cardinal  virtues,— courage,  hardihood,  patience, 
and  joy  she  had  missed  in  her  marriages  in  a  and  self-sacrifice, — ^than  the  lives  of  humble  la- 
glad  devotion  to  her  son.     Mrs.  Rives'  skill  in  borers. 

character   analysis   and   her  power  of  dramatic  a  love  story,  sweet  as  the  English  hedge-rows 

realism  give  the  novel  a  glowing  quality  most  in  springtime,  lifts  the  hopes  of  the  Freelands  to 

unusual  m  modern  fiction.  the  shoulders  of  the  coming  generation,  to  Derek 

and  Felix's  daughter,   Nedda,  who   go   away  to 

THREE   THOUGHTFUL   ENGLISH    NOVELS  New  Zealand  to  work  out  their  problems  in  the 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  opinion  among  ?*™°?f^?5«  °^  democragr.  The  mother  of  the 
English  literary  men  that  something  is  wrong  ^"f  ^''u ^'uV^'cl""'  S^^'?'"5  Freeland,-dom. 
wiA  England.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  War,  »nates  the  book.  She  is  England,-this  masterful, 
they  have  been  sending  forth  their  opinions  as  to  magnificent  old  woman  with  the  face  of  carvcn 
just  what  the  matter  appears  to  bef  Mr.  John  >vory,  kept  'free  from  wrinkles  by  sheer  will 
Galsworthy,  in  a  stirring  novel,  "The  Freelands,"'  f^.J^"  ^  *^"  u'^'^a^J  *"^'^*"**^^y  concerned  with 
indicts  the  English  land  system  as  the  chief  cause  ."?"»^"i  *w'?*^'^u',  ^*»^,^.*"t«^  everything 
of  the  unrest  that  has  risen  to  the  surface  of  "»^*'  "^^^^^^^  ^^''"^l*  ?°"^  'S'^^'  under  her 
affairs  in  England  time  and  again  during  the  past  °^",,  *°i  *^*°  asserted  it  wasn  t  there.  Gals- 
decade                                         o                 o        «-  worthy  has  never  made   a  finer  character-study 

Mr." Galsworthy's  book   is  in   a   sense   propa-  than  this  mother  of  men,  whose  pride  continually 

ganda  of  the  new  freedom,  which  he  as  well  as  '«?f"J*  ^IT  ^^^  iTj**^  ^'It  of  her  weakness, 

most  thoughtful  men  vision,-the  freedom  that  is  ^he    Freelands'     begs    thoughtful    men    and 

not  alone  for  those  who  are  able  to  buy  it,-as  is  yo'n^" Jo  consider  the  reconstruction  of  the  world 
now  the  case  in  England,-but  the  freedcJm  that  ^'■°™,  **»«     ^^P     ^^^'^^  °^*  ^'^'^  the  bottom  up- 

shall  be  for  all,  rich  and  poor  alike.     But  Mr.  ^^^ds. 
Galsworthy's  book  is  more  than  propaganda;  it 

is  a  rarely  fine  novel  that  grips  the  imagination  An  anonymous  book,  "The  Record  of  Nicholas 
Frcydon,"*  made  a  sensation  in  England.    It  is  a 

*  Kitchener  Chaps.  By  A.  Neil  Lyona.  John  Lane,  biographical  story  of  a  man  who  was  born  in 
223  pp.    50  cents.  London,   spent   his   boyhood   in   Australia,   came 

•  Shadows    of    Flames.      By    Amelie    Rives.      Stokes.    ^__^______^_^__^__^.^^__^_^__________^^___ 

589   pp.     11.86.  ^_^_^— ^_^-_^_^.^_^— ^-^— — — — 

■  The  Freelands.  By  John  Galsworthy.  Scrihners.  *  The  Record  of  Nicholas  Freydon.  Anon.  Doran. 
412    pp.      $1.36.  376  pp.      |1.50. 
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AMERICA'S  TRADE  WITH  INDIA 

IN  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  amounting  to  more  than  $1,000,000  per  year.  In 
of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Mr.  Dan-  *^^»  SouV  Ai^eHcan'^^wum  *Vr  endna  ^^  """^^ 
jel  Folkmar  contributes  an  article  in  which  """india^is  to-lly^L'^^olu'^  i^t^^\uytt  of 
he  pomts  out,  m  a  cautious  way,  the  effect  of  the  good*  upon  which  America's  future  dcvelop- 
the  war  on  Europe's  trade  with  India  and  ment  largely  depends,  that  is,  certain  manufac- 

the  immense  possibilities  of  American  trade  *"«t  P**^**"^!]?-     ^"^**   "  ^*>«   greatest  foreign 

•     ,\    , -Jl     ^    u^  «i^^  -_— .:^  «  4.U-.  x«^*  purchaser  of  European  manufactures.  .  .  .  India, 

m  that  country,  as  he  also  mentions  the  fact  ^,  ^^  agricultural  nation,  must  buy  what  Americi 

that  the  political  agitators  and  revolutionists  most  wants  to  sell  as  a  growing  manufacturing 
of  India  are  using  the  Swadeshi  (Home  In-  nation.  It  is  simply  a  case  of  bringing  together 
dustrv  Movement)  against  England,  and  to  ***^^"yer  and  the  seller.  ^.  .  ^  ^  , 
o^^^'^^4.^^4.  l^  f«,r«*.Txf  A^«^.Vo«,  «.^o^o.  The  imports  of  British  India  m  the  fiscal  year 
some  extent  in  favor  of  American  trade:  i9l3-1914^imounted  to  $752,000,000,  and  the  ex- 
ports to  $831,000,000.  Of  the  imports,  36  per 
British  India  stands  third  among  the  countries  cent,  were  cotton  goods,  a  line  m  which  the 
of  Asia  as  a  buyer  of  American  goods  and  is  United  States  is  rapidly  increasing  its  produc- 
the  farthest  of  the  Far  East  from  our  shores,  tion,  while  its  possibilities  as  the  chief  cotton 
.  .  .  Notwithstanding  the  advantage  England  producer  of  the^  world  are  almost  unlimited, 
has  over  other  countries  in  obtaining  the  trade  Second  in  order  in  the  value  of  India's  imports 
of  India,  British  India  is  already  one  of  the  nine  are  metals;  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel  form 
or  ten  greatest  purchasers  of  American  goods  about  9  per  cent  of  ths  total  imports.  Thus 
outside  of  Europe.  In  fact,  there  arc  only  ten  about  45  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  British 
countries  in  Europe  which  buy  more  from  us  ^^dia  last  year  were  composed  of  the  classes  of 
annually  than  does  India.  But  this  gives  no  articles  for  which  the  United  States  has  special 
indication  of  the  vastness  of  India  as  a  market  facilities  of  production  and  ranks  among  the 
and  the  possibilities  in  the  increase  of  American  world's  greatest  producers,  and  more  than  three- 
trade  in  that  country,  for  the  United  Kingdom  fourths  of  the  imports  of  India  were  of  the 
holds  at  present  70  per  cent  of  its  import  trade,  classes  of  merchandise  which  the  United  States 
and,  in  fact,  more  than  95  per  cent  of  the  Indian  produces  and  exports.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  fact, 
purchases  in  the  largest  line,  that  of  cotton  piece  1"«  than  9  per  cent  of  India's  imports  in  1913- 
goods.  .  .  .  India's  purchases  of  British  exports  l'^^  were  from  the  United  States. 
are  equal  to  the  purchases  of  Canada,  Australia,  ^r^,               , 

South  Africa,  and  New  Zealand,  combined.    The  The  war  has  disturbed  the  transportation 

total  import  trade  of  India  from  Great  Britain  system  of  the  world.     A  great  many  of  the 

'^''"°i!p*/?A55n^n^2^^.'^^^^  ^  British  ships  formerly  used  in  direct  trade 

than    $180,000,000    is    for    cotton    goods.      India    ,^  y*^,.  ,/        .,  , 

takes  two-fifthi  of  the  entire  value  of  the  exports  between  India  and  America  have  been  req- 

of  Great  Britain  to  all  countries.  .  .   .  uisitioned  by  the  British  government.     Con- 

The  total   India  imports  from  Germany  and  scquently    the    freight    rate    has    increased 

Austria    in    1913    were    valued    at   $55,000,000,  tremendously.      America   must    build    up    a 
which  was  more  than  one-tenth  as  much  as  all  u     *.  •       s.        i       -.u*     u*     •         -^u 

the  imports  into  India  from  all  other  parts  of  the  merchant  marine  to  solve  this  shipping  prob- 

world.     In  other  words,  of  India's  total  import  1cm.      England    Will    never    allow    German 

trade  in  private  merchandise  in  1913-1914,  nearly  trade   to    "come   back"    to    India.      France, 

7  per  cent  was  with  Germany  and  2.3  per  cent  Belgium,  and  even  England  would  lose  much 

S^anTri^^^^^^^  ^f  *-^  '^-^^  -J^l^  If^^f  \^  ^l^^United  States 

such  as  the  United  States  should  be  able  to  sell,  gets  a  good  Start  on  it  during  the  war.   What 

Thirty  per  cent  of  her  sales  were  of  metals,  really  has  been  the  effect  of  war  on  our  trade 

including   manufactures;    11    per   cent   were   of  -^[^  India? 

cotton  manufactures;   and  8.5  per  cent  were  of        «nnu     i  /    ..    a  n  >'        _   \/t^ 

woolens;    these  three  items  making   a   total   of  ^  „The  latest  American  figures,     says  Mr. 

exactly  50  per  cent  of  the  goods  sold  by  Ger-  Folkmar,      available   at  the   Department  or 

many  to  India  and  being  in  lines  in  which  we  Commerce  disclose  a  rapid  increase  in  trade 

*""«b««  ab'«  to,corap«J«-  •  •  ;         .     .  ,^   in  January  and  February    (1915)    as  com- 

British  India  is  the  largest  buyer  in  the  world  ^„^„j  „,:4.u  «il  .«..«,,:^..o  «.*oJ«  :..  ,,^i¥^  ^t  ^.U^ 
of  our  cheapest  cotton  goods/ excepting  only  P^^^^  w»*  ^"  previous  trade,  m  spite  of  the 
China,— I  am  speaking  of  our  $15,000,000  export  decreased  trade  or  the  six  months  ending  m 
of  unbleached  cottons.  British  India,  including  December.  This  increase  in  the  last  two 
Aden,  which  politically  belongs  to  British  India,  months'   trade  comes   despite   the   fact   that 

^'n'siacTd  ",sio„".  '£\rc.^"AZ^:Kz.  f^t^  f-^^-  ^^r-  ^r  ^^  ''"^  I"- 

tries  combined.    India  buys  more  than  $3,000,000  dia  have  been  worse  during  these  months, 

worth  of  our  iron  and  steel  manufactures  and  .    •    .  The  door  of  opportunity  stands  wide 

more  than  $3,000,000  worth  of  our   petroleum,  open  at  the  present  moment  for  great  trade 

Among   all    the   countries   of   the   world,    India  ^j^j^    India,    and    the    opportunity    will    be 
stands  tenth  m  rank  as  a  purchaser  of  our  lamp  ,  i  i        i  •  i-i 

oils,  and  sixth  in  rank  as  a  purchaser  of  our  vastly  greater  when  the  shipping  problem  is 

lubricating    oils,    the    purchases    of    the    latter  solved,   as  we  must  and  will  solve  it." 
Oct— 8 
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A  MUNICIPAL  COLLEGE 

THE  experiment  undertaken  by  the  city  while,  on  the  other  hand,  such  oontact  OM 

of  Akron,  Ohio,  in  taking  over  Buchtd  only  be  secured  by  putting  studeots  diiccd^ 

College   and   starting   on   its   foundation    a  into  the  activities  mentioned,  and  thus  foiin> 

municipal  university  has  attracted  attention  ing  the  connecting  link  between   axy  md 

throughout    the    country.     This    is    by    no  university. 

means  the  only  institution  of  the  kind.    The       In  the  city  of  Akron  a  thorou^  boiuing 

State  of  Ohio  itself  has  two  others,  one  at  survey   has   been   carried   on   by   univentlf 

Cincinnati   and   one  at  Toledo,   while   the  students  under   the  joint  direction   of  the 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York  has  a  Department  of  Sociology,  die  Chari^  O^ 

well-earned     refutation    extending    far    be-  ganization,  and  the  Board  of   Health.     tl» 

yond  the  bounds  of  the  metropolis.     Yet  in  a  result  there  has  been  a  marked  improve* 

the  country  at  large  the  idea  of  supporting  ment  in  the  sanitation  of  houMs   and  ercn 

a   college   with    city  money   is   a   new   one.  of  whole  districts,  under  ^e  nipcrvUioa  ti 

President  V,  R,  Kolbe,  of  the  Akron  Uni-  the  building  inspector.     The  dty  hai  had 

vcrsity,  contributes  to  the  Papular  Science  the  service  of  a  body  of  oqwble  unpecton 

Monthly   for  September  a  brief  exposition  at  no  cost  to  the  dty  whatever,  while  ths 

of  the  plan   and  purpose  of  his  own   and  students   have   received   credit   at   the  uni* 

kindred  institutions.  versity  for  "laboratory  work." 

The  keynote  of  the  municipal  university,       All  the  chemical  testing  work  of  the  d^ 

according  to  President  Kolbe,  must  ever  be  is  now  conducted  in  the  univeniq'  laboi» 

public   service,    and    that   of    a   kind    which  tory.      Advanced  students  in  chenustry,  Wf 

"will   awaken    in   our  young  people  a   con*  stead  of  working  at  mere  theorettati  pn^ 

sciousness  of  their  relation  and  responsibility  lems,    are    given    actual    city    teMlllC  mA 

to  the  community,  and  which  will  actually  The  difference,  says  President  Kolbe,  beooe 

train  them  for  life  and  for  dvic  duties."  at  once  apparent     "A  student  who  phtddd 

In   reply   to    the   question,   Why   can    a  through  a  book  problem  ••  dnidgeiy  beoM 

municipal    university    offer    more    practical  an  aaivc,  interested  worker  in  the  aolntiai 

education  than  other  colleges  or  universities?  of  a  real  food  problem  affectinc  dw  1 

President  Kolbe  concedes  that  as  a  matter  of  his  community.    The  value  of  c' 

of  fact  any  private  college  can  do  as  much,  as  an  actual  factor  in  life  became  ■(, 

but  the  munidpal  institution  has  simply  by      University  students  helped  in  a  sunns' 

force  of   its   position   heard   the  call  more  paving  conditions  in  the  dty.    The  plijiic^ 

clearly,  and  for  this  reason  leads  the  way,  director  at  the  university  beaune  dty  wofKt 

It  has  two   general   lines  of   activities:  the  visor  of  the  playgrounds,  and  teveial  oft* 

training  of    students    and    cooperation   with  sub-directors    are   university    StudenU,  V^ 

dty    departments    and    activities.      The   one  are    thus   taught   to    Study   and    know  OH 

line  of  activity  presupposes  the  other  because  activities  and  interests  ani'     '       '      '        ' 

students  cannot  be  trained  for  practical  life  better  dtizens,  while  the 

without    contact    with    actual    conditions,  university  for  technical  adt 


HARVARD'S  NEW  LIBRAF 

DURING  the  academic  year  that  has  of  the  dasi  of  1907,  had 
just  opened  the  new  librar}'  building  eminence  as  a  book  c 
at  Harvard, — the  Harr>'  Elkins  Widener  brought  together  at  the  i^ 
Memorial, — will  be  u»ed  hy  the  student  first  editions  of  Shakeqie 
body  for  the  first  time.  This  truly  mag-  Spenser,  Johnson,  Goldv 
nificcnt  building  is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  George  Keats  and  Shelley,  TXidk 
P.  Widener,  of  Philadelphia,  as  a  memorial  cray,  Meredith  and  Robert 
to  her  son,  a  graduate  of  Hanard,  who  The  remarkable  colleci' 
was  one  of  the  victims  of  the  Titanic  dis-  lish  authors  toat  Mr. 
aster.  within  »t  a 

In    the  Seuanre   Review    Mr.   Wanvlck  the  prio  p 

James  Price  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  one  of  i 
yoimg  Mr.  Widener.  who  was  a  member  will  be 
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of  this  a>llection,  to  which 
a  central  section  is  devoted. 
Mr.  Widen cr  had  provided 
in  his  will  that  his  library 
should  go  to  Harvard,  but 
the  university  was  confront- 
ed with  the  humiliating 
fact  that  it  had  no  suitable 
place  for  the  deposit  of  such 
a  collection.  The  widowed 
mother  of  the  donor,  by  her 
$2,000,000  gift,  made  pos- 
sible the  erection  of  this' 
beautiful     and     capacious 

structure.      Mr.   Price  also  WtDENER  MEMORIAL  UBRABY 

points  out  that  quite  apart 

from  the  Widener  collection  itself,  which  '"ch  furnished  with  desk  ■Dd-chalr,  where  they 
■     »     u     .t,     I,   1.        J  •.         f  »i,     I'k  —..     '"ay   read   tn  teclusioo,  with  needed  volume*  on 

IS  to  be  the  hub  and  center  of  the  library.  ,i,J^  ^^j,,^^  ^^j  ^„y  „,t„  ^ook  required  clo.e  at 
there  IS  another  matter  of  great  interest  to  ^and  in  the  stacks, 

book-lovers  and  library-users  in  this  build-  On  the  main  floor,  reached  by  the  tieps  from 
ing,  since  here  will  be  applied  the  "labora-  '^e  Yard,  the  memorial  feature  has  its  most  im- 
*„_,,   ....i^^Ir^l. "  posing  illustration.     The   visitor   passes  through 

tory  pnnciple.  ^^  /^^„  j^^^  ^  vestibule,  which  opent  into  a 

great  entrance  hall,  this  in  turn  leading  to  the 
Harvard  intends  to  do  what  Oxford's  Bodleian  Widener  Memorial  Hall.  This  is  an  apartment 
has  been  doin^  for  centuries,  and  do  it  belter.  An  measuring  40  by  32  feet,  lighted  on  each  side  by 
accredited  visitor  from  any  country  on  the  globe  g  court.  Beyond  is  the  room  for  (he  installation 
will  find  himself  as  much  at  home  in  one  of  the  of  the  Widener  collcclion,  a  chamber  38  by  60 
private  rooms  of  the  Widener  Memorial  as  in  his  htt  Here  will  be  placed  and  eihibited  the  items 
own  library,  and  just  outside  the  door  he  will  which  make  up  a  library  so  striking  that  none 
have  immediate  access  to  all  the  treasures  that  doubts  but  that  it  would  have  come,  with  only  a 
the  Harvard  collectioni  contain.  In  limilar  fash-  grant  of  those  years  snatched  from  the  man  in  to 
iiKi  the  undergraduates  ate  (o  be  provided  with  horrible  a  fashion,  to  be  possibly  the  premier  pri- 
luch  facilities  for  work  among  the  shelves  a*  vate  book  collection  in  the  world.  Mr.  Widener'i 
have  been  quite  impossible  iii  outgrown,  inade-  ambition,  voiced  with  a  characteristic  modesty, 
quatc  Gore.  If  the  visiting  tcholars  and  the  Har-  would  without  a  doubt  have  fully  come  to  pass: 
vard  professor^  are  to  have  eighty  private  studies  "I  ahould  like,  some  day,  to  own  a  library 
(cattered  about  the  building,  the  students  are  to  of  a  sort  to  ditiinguiih  me  in  all  the  world  ot 
have  no  fewer  than  350  little  leparate  "cubicle*,"   books." 


RUPERT  BROOKE:  "THE  POET  WHOM 
THE  WAR  MADE  AND  KILLED" 

ARTICLES  have  appeared  in  various  immortality  with  Keats  and  Shelley,  and 
magazines  in  the-  nature  of  tributes  to  with  that  English  soldier-poet  who  was  cut 
that  youthful  English  poet  who  died  from  down  in  his  youthful  prime, — Sir  Philip 
wounds  received  during  the  fighting  at  the  Sidney.  Rupert  Brooke  was  only  twenty- 
Dardanelles.  St.  John  G.  Ervine  writes  in  seven, — five  years  younger  than  Sidney  at 
the  North  American  Review  for  September,  the  time  of  his  death,  but  death  has  brought 
that  it  seems  incredible  "that  so  much  beauty,  him  perhaps  equal  fame  and  immortality, 
his  physical  appearance,  and  his  power  to  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  Brooke  ob- 
create  q>iritual  loveliness  sho}ild  be  destroyed  tained  a  commission  in  the  Royal  Naval 
in  the  very  hour  of  blooming,  when  he  was  Reserve  and  went  over  to  Belgium  to  aid 
passing  swiftly  from  youthful  wit  and  clever-  in  the  defense  of  Antwerp.  During  the  win- 
ness  to  a  man's  maturity  of  feeling."  It  is  ter  he  was  in  training  at  Blandford  Camp, 
the  opinion  of  lovers  of  poetry  that  the  poems  Dorsetshire,  and  in  the  spring  sailed  with 
of  Rupert  Brooke,  which  he  wrote  after  the  the  British  contingent  for  the  Dardanelles. 
outbmk  of  the  war,  will  move  the  hearts  He  died  on  the  French  hospital  ship  at 
of  men  as  long  as  they  continue  to  love  their  Sycros,  of  blood  poisoning,  on  April  23.  It 
native  niL     He  has  been  given  a  niche  of  is  said  that  he  had  a  premonition  of  his  death. 


THE  AMERICAN  REriEff   OF  REl'IEff'S 

GJTci  somewhere  bick  the  thought*  bj  Enjtlanil 

given ; 
Her  sighta  and  sounds;  dreams  happy  as  her  day; 
And  laughter  learnt  of  friends;  and  genilenen, 
In  hearts  at  peace,  under  an  English  heaven. 

PEACE 
Now,  Cod  be  thanked  who  has  matched  us  with 

And  caught  our  youth,  and  wakened  ua  from 
sleeping. 
With  hand  made  sure,  clear  eye,  and  sharpened 

To  turn,  as  swimmers  into  cleanncM  leaping, 
Glad    from    a    world   grown   old    and   cold   and 

Leave    the    sick    hearts   that    honor   could    nut 


Oh!  we,  who  hare  known  shame,  we  hare  found 

release   there. 

Where   there's  no   ill,   no   grief,  but  tieep  has 

mending, 

Naught  broken   save   this  body,   lost  but  breath; 

Nothing    to    shake    the    laughing    heart's    long 

m'l'KHT  IIHIKIKK,   TllK    VIIIXG  KNCI.ISU    I^OKT    WHO       But    Olll' 
HK[1   ivmn  WdlNlJ.SBKlKlVKUATTlIEnAKOAKtLt-ES  And   tl 

but  he  went  onward  into  the  valley  of  the        ^i""-   t^rvine  writts  that  he  went  on  hi» 

shadow  with  a  sonp;  on  his  lips  and  a  laugh-  way  serenely  to  the  end,  thinicing  but  little 

ine  heart.     'Iwo  sonnets  from  a  group  en-  ^^^^   politics   and    the  causes  of   the  wir, 

titled  simpiv  "1914,"  reveal  the  noble  quality  certain  of  only  one  thtng,— his  personal  duty 

of  his  poesy :  *»  his  country. 

THE    SOI.DIRR  I   do  not  suppose  he  had  thought  much  abort 

If  I  should  die,  think  only  this  of  me;  »''=  ",""»  "*.•'**  ""•     f"''*'?  ""**'  '"^  ""'* 

That  there*  some  corner  of  a   foreign  field  "IJP"'    ">    '"'"'    "'AouKlh    I'ke    m?"    genewut- 

That  is  for  ever  England.     There  shall  be  """"•"*  >"""«  """i  ^'   "»•.  ■   Socntist.     Thn. 

In  that  rich  dust  a  richer  dust  concealed;  matters  were   no  affair  of  h.fc     England  ww  « 

A  dust  whom  England  bore,  shaped,  made  aware,  "ar,   and   so   he   must   arm   bimself.     It  is  wi 

Gave    once    her   flowers   to   love    her  wavs   to         '  "^  ^  premonition  of  his  death,  and  ml 

jg^jt,        '  '  ~  he  went  to  the  ^.gean  in  the  knowledge  ihn  kc 

A  bodv  of  Englands,  breathing  English   air,  """'*'    ""'   return.     That   may   be   lo,   fo'  P"" 

Washed  bv  the   rivers,  blest  by  suns  of  home.  ^=^« ,'-■("  '^at   see  and  ear,  (hw  hear;  b«  N 

knowledge    did    not    dimmish    tb«    pride   of  ■" 

And  think,  this  heart,  all  evil  shed   away,  bearing.    He  made  his  end  in  tereDity  and  f"^ 

A  pulse  in  the  eternal  inind,  no  less  submission. 

EMILE  CAMMAERT;  A  BELGIAN  WAR 
POET 

MONSIECR  HENRI  DAVIGNON  deepest  impressions  in  order  to  convey  ibea- 
h;is  wrLften  eloquently  of  Belgian  war  It  is  for  this  reason  that  out  of  Bclgiuiii.  ^ 
poetry  in  the  -ieamd  July  number  of  Le  Cor-  greatest  sufferer  among  nations,  there  i>  "J 
nsfxiniliint  { I'aris).  He  finds  that  the  heart  ready  springing  beautiful  and  imnW'™ 
of  Belgiuni  is  indeed  reflected  in  the  hearts  pc*sy,  the  "simple  flowers  of  the  invino* 
of  her  poet-;.— and  her  serene,  trustful  soul,  spring." 

If  at  first  one  deems  it  a  paradox  to  associate  The  very  soil  of  Belgitim  has  beame  If*' 
together  the  words  of  war  and  the  words  of  i"  the  face  of  her  i^pressors  the  Bdp* 
poesy.  We  must  remember  that  poetry  is  a  child  can  throw  in  defiuice  a  huidful  trf* 
passion,    that   must    sei-k   and    undergo    the  unconquerable  earth,  and  Rmind  tbem  A^ 

'The    r<.U«,.d    Poem,    „f    Hapcr.    Rrooke    wLU    be    "^1?^^"  Flan deH  Can  lleep,  but  JjeBI^ 
shunly  publiihL-J  by  the  Johu  Ljne  Company.  M-    JJavignoh    dOCS  OOt   Igm  Witt  9^ 
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who  hnve  said  that  Belgium  must  wait  until 
peace  has  been  restored  before  we  shall  see 
her  truly  national  poetry.  After  her  wounds 
have  been  healed  we  may  expect  "the  efflor- 
escence of  a  heroic  literature  around  the  feats 
of  arms  of  the  Belgian  Army,"  but  the  poetry 
that  is  Belgian  "flowers  amid  the  smoking 
ruins."  To  translate  this  poetry  adequately 
he  deems  an  ungrateful  and  a  fearful  task, 
because  the  art  of  this  poesy  is  the  enemy  of 
words, — a  matter  of  rhythm,  color,  move- 
ment and  interior  vibration,  an  art  that  is 
more  comparable  to  that  of  the  Belgian 
painters  than  to  literature.  Notable  among 
the  poets  who  are  writing  this  intensive  na- 
tional poetry,  he  desires  to  call  attention  to 
Emilc  Cammaert,  whose  recent  book  i'Bel- 
gian  Poems"  has  most  admirably  interpreted 
5ie  pride,  suffering,  anger,  and  hopes  of  his 
compatriots. 

M.  Cammacrl  naa  born  in  Brussels  on  Mareli 
le,  1878,  and  was  educated  there,  becoming  in 
IS 96  a  student  at  the  new  Univ$rsiiy,  where  be 
•pecialized  in  geography.  In  1899  be  was  elected 
Professor  of  Geography  at  the  Institui  Cominer- 
cial  of  Mons,  and  became  director  of  the  Bulletin 
de  la  Societe  Royale  Beige  de  Geographie,  of 
which  he  is  now  an  honorary  member.  During 
the  following  nine  years,  he  published  transla- 
tion* of  Ruskin,  a  French  translation  of  the 
Flemish  poet,  Guido  Gezelle,  and  did  other  liter- 
ary wort  He  married  the  English  tragedienne. 
Mil*  Tita  Brand,  daughter  of  Marie  Brema,  and 
since  1908  hai  lived  in  England  writing  poetry, 
tramlaling,  and  doing  a  variety  of  literary  work. 
As  with  many  others,  the  first  two  month*  of 
the  war  left  him  voiceless,  all  wai  given  to 
hunible,  pawionaie,  and  obscure  effort  to  be  a 
maagle  unity  in  the  common  task;  to  resist  to  the 
end  against  the  invaders,  to  offer  all  sacrifices  in 
tte  hope  of  giving  the  powerful  Allies  the  time 
to  oppose  a  definite  barrier  to  the  enemy.  But 
when  all  was  accomplished,  and  Belgium  trav- 
cracd  and  bleeding  was  no  more  than  a  corner 
of  sand  on  the  border  of  the  sea,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  impassable  lines  of  the  armies  of  civiliza- 
tion, the  poet  felt  the  sou)  of  his  country  re- 
■locnd  to  his  throat  with  love  and  pride.  Here 
ii  what  be  wrote  after  Antwerp: 

"Sing  Belgians,   sing. 
Although  our  wounds  may  bleed. 
Although  our  voices  break. 
Louder  than  the  storm,  louder  than  the  gunt, 
Sing  the  pride  of  our  defeats, 
'Neath   this  bright   autumn  sun. 
And  sing  the  joy  of  courage. 
When  cowardice  might  he  sweet 
To  the  sound  of  the  bugle,  the  sound  of  the 

drum. 
On  the  ruins  of  Aenchot,  Dinant,  and  Ter- 
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i-iuDipacit  apoloelze*  for  the  liberty  of  his 
rkytkiH  in  tbeae  words:  "Ma  lyre  tinte  d'une 
•mc^  aoD  ven  cloche  d'un  pied." 


"A  Voice  in  the  Desert,"  pictures  in  words  that 
seem  the   echoes   of  the   voices  of  the  dead,  the 
awful  desolation  of  the  ravaged  fields: 
"A  hundred  yards  from  the  trenches 

Close  to  the  battle  front. 

There  stands  a  little  house 

Lonely  and  desolate. 
Not  a  man,  not  a  bird,  not  a  dog,  not  a  eat. 
Only  a  flight  of  crows  along  the  railway  line, 
The  sound  of  our  boots  on  the  muddy  road 
And  alouE  the  Yser,  the  twinkling  fires. 

A  low  thatched  cottage 

With  doors  and   shutters  doted. 

The  roof  torn  by  a  shell. 

Standing  out  of  the  floods  alone. 
Not  a  cry,  not  a  sound,  not  a  life,  not  a  mouse. 
Only  the  stillness  of  the  great  graveyards. 
Only  the  crosses, — the  crooked  wooden  crosses — 
On  the  wide  lonely  plain. 

His  poem  "The  Tomb,"  illustrates  his 
freedom  from  literary  sophistication,  his 
horror  of  words  that  are  useless,  and  phrases 
that  arc  merely  musical.  He  has  seen  many 
graves,  but  one  that  he  will  remember  as 
long  as  he  lives,  a  tomb  near  Ramscapelle, 
between  two  old  willows  facing  a  shrine. 
In  this  old,  small  shrine,  a  little  china  Virgin 
"all  white  and  blue  in  the  muddy  clay"  lifted 
her  serene  eyes  to  heaven. 

The  English  words  fail  to  give  die  ex- 
quisite tenderness  of  these  lines: 
L'image  immaculie 

— Les  yem  au  del,  la  bouche  lerelnc — 
De  la  petite  vierge  de  poicclainc 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 

AUTUMNAL  FICTION 

ROBERT    GRANT    presents    in    "The    High  heart;  and  she  creeps  into  our  hearts  as  one  of 
Priestess"^  a  new  type  of  heroine,  a  Feminist,  the  real  flesh-and-blood  persoiis»  who  lire  in  the 
the   intensely   modern   wife,   mother,    and    artist   pages  of  books. 
Mary  Randall    is   womanly   to   her   finger   tips; 

she    is    a    satisfactory    wife,    and    a    wonderful       Zane  Grey  has  the  coormge  of  his  coarkdon. 
mother.     But  she  is   also  a  talented  landscape-  He  believes  that  there  are  people  living  in  this 
gardener,  and  part  of  the  time  she  goes  on  her  intensely   modern   age   who    like   a   gowl    Slofy. 
way  attending  to  her  profession,  leaving  her  hus-  And  so  he  proceeds  to  give  them  b^  alashiaf 
band  to  find  his  own  diversions.   As  the  duties  of  melodramatic  novels,  animated  by  the  moat  life- 
her  profession  ^adually  take  more  of  her  time,  Hkc  sets  of  puppets  that  any  novelist  ever  shot 
she  mtroduces  mto  their  home  her  best  friend,  between  the  covers  of  a  book,    'desert  Gold"  and 
Sibyl,  a  dainty,  home-loving  kitten  of  a  woman.  "Riders  of  the  Purple  Sage"  gave  him  a  aeeoft 
For  a  time  all  goes  well.  Then  in  Mary's  absence  place  in  the  affections  of  readers  ol  novebi— a 
a  tender  infatuation,  born  half  of  the  warmth  of  place  that  will  not  be  forfeited  upon  leading  his 
domestic  comfort,  and  half  of  loneliness,  springs  last  novel,   "The  Rainbow  TraiV"  which  con- 
up  in  the  hearts  of    Sibyl    and    Oliver    Randall,  tinues  the  story  of  several  diaractera  of  'Wdcrs 
The  wife   returns  in  time  to  avert  a  tragedy;  of  the  Purple  Sage."    John  SheffbrdL  an  Beaten 
Sibyl  marries  and  takes  herself  out  of  the  situa-  clergyman,   hears  the  tale  ol  Fay  LnrUn  fnm 
tion,  but  not  before  she  has  laid  the  blame  for  Jane  Withersteen's  former  rider,  Ventera;   and 
the  whole  affair  upon  Mar>''s  failure  to  attend  to  fired  by  a  dream  of  romance,  he  goes  to  Utah  la 
the  profession  of  wifehood.    The  rest  of  the  book  find  Surprise  Valley  and  rescoe  mtle  Faj,  M» 
is  devoted  to  the  adjustment  of  the  relations  be-  grown  to  womanhood.    Tas  Na  Bega,  a  wander* 
tween    Mary   and    Oliver,    and    Mr.    Grant   has  ful  Indian,  assists  him  in  die  seaita;  WldMff%  a 
opportunity  to  argue  the  matter  of  Feminism  and  trader,  takes  him  to  a  secret  Monnoo  TiUags  ia 
marriage  out  to  its  logical  end.     He  thinks  the  Arizona,  where  he  meets  Marv,  the  Itegn  L^"  a 
man  of  to-day  must  choose  with  open  eyes  be-  beautiful  girl  whose  identity  M  coneanlcd  In 
tween  the  old  t>'pe  of  woman,  who  could  be  bul-  tery.    To  find  out  how  die  "Sago  Lily"  led  . 
lied,  and  who  merely  echoed  masculine  opinions,  ford  to  Surprise  Valley,  and  of  the  grtat  Jay 
and  the  new  woman  who  has  an  art  or  a  profes-  came  to  him  when  he  nNind  the  laal  Far  Lo 
sion,  opinions  of  her  own,  and  lives  much  the  the   reader  is  directed  to  Mr.   Ofiy^i 
same  life  of  freedom  and  intellectual  activity  that  fascinating  story, 
he  does.    Yet  this  new  woman  is  woman,  never- 
theless,   he   hurries   to  tell    us;    with   something       -.        »,«!_»#•  •         ■     «. « 
within  her  "insidious,  illogical,  insatiable,"  diat   ,  ^i^^ ^^f  "•^  ^^lHW^^SSk  ^5?.  ^"^ 
demands  her  mate,   and   holds  him  against  die   ^^  ^,®*^»  .  ^"^"  "*  ■^'*"1?  ^!~?M  "■•.fS 
lures  of  all  rivals.    "The  High  Priestess"  is  just  ^*y?l  ^  ™  progress  of  a  family  wtt  Wm^ 
a  woman  after  all.    This  book  is  absorbing,  un-  Jfa^^tions  dirough  more  than  two  dacndss,  »gr 
usual,   thoroughly  contemporary,   acd   an  excep-  dearth,  a  mining  ennneerj  CuwUm^  Ha  «»* 
tional  piece  of  literary  artistry.                                  *"»  »<>?»  »nd  a  host  ^  reladrea  and  frioidf 

"^  a  setting  for  Scarth's  daughter^    tfca  finr^ 

pered  Engracia, — and  her  love  affair  with 

Mary  Roberts  Rmeharf  s  new  novel,  "K,"'  is  a  Cornish.  Descripdons  of  the  San  Praadhsa  to 
love  stor>'  and  a  good  mystery  yam  com-  and  of  Korea  at  die  thne  of  the  omhiank  af  A> 
bmed.  Mr.  "K"  Le  Moyne  is  apparently  an  Russo-Japanese  war  enliven  the  aiofy.  lUili^ 
industrious  clerk  in  a  gas  office.  You  discover  deserves  praise  for  its  fine  workouuidhfarM  ■* 
before  you  have  turned  many  pages  that  he  is  resoluteness  with  whidi  the  anthor  nSldi  p  ^ 
really  a  very  great  surgeon, — the  inventor  of  a  the  unflinching  ideals  of  oar  Poritan  lisf^Mp^ 
difficult  operation  which  has  made  him  famous. 

The  surgeon  disappeared;  he  was  supposed  to  -.  .,_,«,.•--•  -...  *_!-•■ 
have  perished  on  the  Titanic,  and  a  liemorial  ^  ^^'^  .Al«>«*»  JT^tdeJ^omqi'^  JbiJi^Mr  » 
tablet  has  been   set   in  the  wall   of  his  college  *lf^*   ■   "^»*  ,/?  ^"*^*  HneHonfa  "VnidMI « 

chapel.    Yet  here  he  is,— only  thirty,  living  under  the  Parsonage,    —«•»«-  ^-^ *^~ 

an  assumed  name,  lost  to  the  world  of  surgery.  *°*  J"^"^  .®*   lieaitliy, 
There  was  a  good  reason,  but  Mrs.  Rinehart  is  S't_JL  *Yi^   2^.5^' 

n 

tifuryoun'g'glrT,"  who*  i's  Tn^traiiiing  to' bMCMme "a   ^^^^    "^    ^^^   •"   loraMa 

nurse.    She  is  "K's"  friend  and  finally  his  sweet-  — — — — — ^— — — 

»The  Rainbow  Trafl.    Bf 

^Tbe  High  Priestess.     By  Robert  Grmnt.     Scribners.       «The     VaUer     Road.     Br 
*'***•  ^  ,  ^.     ^  ^      ,  Houghton,  Miffltii.     tea  p^ 

^ ''Herts     Rinehart.     Houghton.       *  Prudence  of   the   T 

Bobbt-MerriU.     SAT  ff. 
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twins ;  and  Connie,  the  baby,  is  "an  odd,  sober,  with  its  fire  and  beauty,  even  though  the  men  and 

sensitive"  child,  who  doesn't  know  whether  she  women  are  types  of  classes  and  symbols  of  move* 

wants  to  get  married  or  be  a  missionary  when  ments. 

she  grows  up.     A  delicate,  wild-rose  love  story,  He  has  taken  the  four  "Freelands"  and  their 

old-fashioned     as    our    grandmother's    sprigged  families  for  his  material.     They  are:    Felix,  the 

delaine   gowns,   tempers   tl^e   madcap   merriment  successful   author,    the    onlooker    who    theorizes 

of    the    "Parsonage"    with    the    first    shadow   of  grandly,  but  keeps  his  hands  off  actual  events; 

separation.  John,  a  man  high  in  government  employ;  Stan- 

'  ley,   a  captain   of   industry,   a   rich  plow  manu- 

A.    Neil    Lyons    has    immortalized    the   foibles  facturer,  and  Tod,  the  hopeless  one,  the  farmer 

and    the    humor    of    the    British    soldier    in    the  who   married   Kirsteen,   a   Celtic  woman,   whose 

making,   in   a   series  of   witty  character-sketches  "career  was  revolution." 

entitled  "Kitchener  Chaps."  ^  The  English  "rook-  Tod's  two  children,  Derek  and  Sheila,  en- 
ies"  are  decidedly  interesting,  and  in  the  main,  deavor  with  all  the  zeal  and  fatuity  of  extreme 
gallant  chaps,  from  the  irresistible  Sar'nt  Ma-  youth  to  put  their  mother's  revolutionary  theories 
jaw,  who  drills  his  Lancashire  "cloggies"  with  into  practise.  Lady  Malloring  has  trouble  with 
language  "peculiar  to  his  rank,"  to  Private  her  tenantry;  she  banishes  a  girl,  who  seems  at 
Dodd,  the  Anglo-Saxon  type  of  a  soldier,  who  the  worst  only  giddy  and  foolish;  and  she  evicts 
wants  to  go  to  the  front  again  to  "dror  me  a  laborer.  Tryst,  because  he,  a  widower  and  bur- 
second  ration."  He  is  lying  in  the  hospital  re-  dened  with  a  large  family,  desires  to  marry  his 
covering  from  serious  wounds,  when  he  says:  dead  wife's  sister.  Derek  and  Sheila  plead  with 
*'You  see,  sir,  there's  more  peace  for  a  man  at  Lady  Malloring  in  vain.  Then  they  stir  up  trou- 
the  front  They  don't  mess  a  man  about  so  ble  among  the  tenants,  strikes  and  grumbling; 
much."  and  finally  Tryst,  incited  by  Derek,  burns  down 

the  Malloring  hayricks  and  cow-sheds.    Long  be- 

"Shadows  of  Flames,"'  by  Amelie  Rives,  a  new,  fore  this  happens,  the  three  worldly  brothers  have 

long,  emotional  novel,  tells  the  story  of  the  love-  tried  to  curb  Tod's  lawless  progeny,  but  Kirsteen 

life  of  Sophie  Talliferro,  a  vivid,  human  crea-  has  thwarted  their  efforts. 

ture,  who  quests  after  perfect  love,  and  finds,—  The  revolutionary  activities  of  the  two  chil- 
disappointment  Sophie  fights  gallantly  to  save  dren  fail;  the  tenantry  accept  the  inevitable  and 
her  English  husband  from  the  morphine  habit,  return  to  work.  Tryst  is  arrested  and  given 
After  his  death  she  marries  an  American  mil-  three  years*  penal  servitude  for  arson.  Derek 
lionaire  and  the  scene  shifts  to  Newport  and  tries  to  give  himself  up  as  the  real  perpetrator 
New  York.  Incompatibility  severs  this  second  of  the  crime,  but  he  is  prevented  by  the  sudden 
union,  and  just  when  Sophie  is  beguiled  by  heart-  death  of  Tryst,  while  making  a  futile  effort  to 
hunger  to  consider  the  possibility  of  a  third  mar-  escape.  The  whole  affair  comes  to  naught,  save 
riage,  Lady  Wychcote,  her  son's  grandmother,  as  it  sets  the  three  worldly  brothers,— represent- 
kidnaps  the  boy  and  takes  him  to  England  on  the  ing  literature,  wealth,  and  ofiicialdom, — to  think- 
pretext  that  Sophie  is  not  a  proper  person  to  take  ing,  makes  them  aware  that  a  change  is  at  hand; 
charge  of  his  education.  The  boy  is  exposed  to  that  the  superior  class  in  England  is  no  longer 
a  biting  rain  and  gets  pneumonia.  Sophie  hur-  reallv  superior,  because  their  lives  demand  fewer 
ries  to  England  to  nurse  him,  and  finds  the  peace  cardmal  virtues,— courage,  hardihood,  patience, 
and  joy  she  had  missed  in  her  marriages  in  a  and  self-sacrifice,— than  the  lives  of  humble  la- 
glad  devotion  to  her  son.     Mrs.  Rives'  skill  in  borers. 

character    analysis   and   her   power   of  dramatic  a  love  story,  sweet  as  the  English  hedge-rows 

realism  give  the  novel   a  glowmg  quality  most  i^  springtime,  lifts  the  hopes  of  the  Freelands  to 

unusual  m  modem  fiction.  the  shoulders  of  the  coming  generation,  to  Derek 

and  Felix's  daughter,   Nedda,  who  go  away  to 

THREE   THOUGHTFUL   ENGLISH    NOVELS  New  Zealand  to  work  out  their  problems  in  the 

There  seems  to  be  a  eeneral  opinion  amone  atmosphere   of  democracy.     The   mother   of  the 

Enirlish    literary   men   that   somethms   is   wrone  ^^^^  brothers, — Frances  Fleming  Freeland, — dom- 

with  England     Since  the  beginning  ff  the  War,  !""«».  the  book-    She  is  England.-this  masterful, 

they  have  been  sending  forth  their  opinions  as  ttJ  "aKn'fiwnt  <^}f  ^oman  with  the  face  of  carven 

just  what  the  matter  appears  to  bef    Mr.  John  »""y'„kept     *'««  f~m   wrmkles  by  sheer  will 

Galsworthy,  in  a  stirring  novel,  "The  Freelands,"*  {"jy"':  *i8  woman,  inordinately  concerned  with 

mdicts  the  English  land  system  as  the  chief  cause  *"?*•„  ""^   ",'","'"f '"*S  '»l'o.,w.«n«e<»   everything 

of  the   unrest  that  has  risen  to  the  surface  of  «»«'    ^T*""  '«**  *'""'»'*  ."""'  ",^"  under  her 

affairs  in  England  time  and  again  during  the  past  »'"*  ""^  **"   "•*"■•«:?  "  ?"°  '  *"i     °■'•- 
decade  =  o        i-        worthy  has  never  made  a  finer  character-study 

Mr.  Galsworthy's  book  is  in  a  sense  propa-  *""  '^U  mother  of  men,  whose  pride  continually 

ganda  of  the  new  freedom,  which  he  as  well  as  '«?S!r     p  T  aTu^  ^'H  «>*  ^e'  ^reakness. 

ibost  thoughtful  men  vision,-the  freedom  that  i.  ^he    Freelands"    begs    thoughtful    men    and 

not  alone  for  those  who  are  able  to  buy  it,-as  is  yomen  to  consi^der  the  reconstrucaon  of  the  world 

now  the  case  in  England,-but  the  freedom  that  *~™  *«     *°P     '•°"°'  ""^  '""»  **  '»<'«•"»  "P* 

shall  be  for  all,  rich  and  poor  alike.     But  Mr.  ^^^ds. 
Gal8worth)r'8  book  is  more  than  propaganda;  it 

is  a  rarely  fine  novel  that  grips  the  imagination  An  anonymous  book,  "The  Record  of  Nicholas 

.^^_^^^^_^__^_____^___^______^_^  Freydon,"*  made  a  sensation  in  England.    It  is  a 

>  Kitchener  Chaps.     By  A.  Neil  Lyons.    John  Lane,  biographical   stoijr  ol  a  man^  who  was  bom   in 

MS  pp.    50  centi.  London,   spent  his   boyhood   in   Australia,  came 

'  shadows    o£    Flames.      By    .Xmelie    Rives.      Stokes. 
£S9  pp.     $1.M.  

*llie   Freelands.      By   John    Galsworthy.      Scribners.  'The   Record   of  Nicholas  Freydon.     Anon.     Doran. 

41t  pp.     %IM.  370  pp.     fl.SO. 
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back  to  England,  and  then  climbed  slowly  up  vinced  that  he  has  failed  to  find  the  way  to  p«ace. 
from  obscurity  and  poverty  and  petty  journalism  The  passages  that  tie  this  book  together  with 
until  he  lived  comfortably  and  had  the  acquaint-  "The  Freelands''  for  the  consideration  of  the 
ance  of  the  big  men  who  were  doing  things  in  thoughtful  are  those  that  discuss  the  laboring 
the  world  of  his  day.  classes  in  England, — in  particular,  London*!  poor. 

The  first  thing  that  impresses  you  is  the  appar-   The    author    of    "Nicholas    Freydon"    sees    great 
ent  truthfulness  of  the  story,  but  its  very  plausi-   virtue  in  "the  decency,  the  restraint,  and  the  en- 
bility  at  length  arouses  suspicion.     It  is  detailed,   during  law-abidingness  of  London's  poor  in  the 
meditative,   discursive,   the   leisurely   tale   of  one    face  of  continuous  flaunting  plenty." 
who  writes  with  no  end  in  view  save  the  delight 

of  expression.  This  Nicholas  Frcydon  is  worth  R.  A.  Foster-Melliar's  novel,  "Blindstone,"*  u 
while,  but  he  suffers  from  a  certain  inertia  of  so  full  of  charm  that  one  forgets  to  look  for 
spirit,  a  nostalgia,  a  nausea  at  the  world,  that  flaws.  It  is  a  fine  story, — one  that  doesn't  tag 
makes  his  whole  life  but  a  futile  experiment  which  in  the  middle  or  wane  in  interest.  "Blindstone" 
he  longs  to  bring  to  an  end.  is  a  young  Englishman  whose  emotions  are  diffi- 

He  searches  for  a  way  out.  The  mental  world  cult  to  arouse.  Real  "blindstone"  is  smelting 
fails  him;  he  has  probed  its  sophistry,  its  contra-  coal, — anthracite  that  burns  without  flame, — ^^'a 
dictions.  The  world  of  sense,  he  disdains;  there  sack  worth  a  ton  of  fancy  coal,"  but  very  diffi- 
must  be  more  in  life  than  eating  and  drinking,  cult  to  ignite.  Richard  Trevail  is  engaged  by 
Before  the  spiritual  realm,  he  trembles  and  his  elders  to  marry  his  cousin,  but  through  a 
wavers.  Physical  energy  does  not  save  him,  for  piece  of  quixotic  foolishness  he  loses  her  and 
he  is  weak  of  body,  and  so  he  goes  once  more  enters  upon  a  period  of  adventures  that  end  in 
to  Australia,  into  the  "bush"  of  the  coast  of  New  his  awakening  to  love  and  seeking  his  cousin 
South  Wales.  There  he  lives  in  a  tiny  cottage,  Hilda,  who  had  patiently  waited  for  her  "blind- 
trying  to  find  the  "way  out"  in  conditions  of  stone."  Bits  of  poesy  and  occasional  stretches  of 
primitive  life.  He  dies  before  the  experiment  poetic  prose  lift  the  book  above  its  rather  obW* 
comes  to  a  logical  end,  but  not  before  he  is  con-   ous  machinery  of  plotted  events. 


CONTEMPORARY  BIOGRAPHY 

npHE  great  romances  of  the  book-world  are  that  fills  in  the  gaps  in  our  hitherto  iooomplett 
•*•  biographies.  "The  Story  of  a  Pioneer,"*  the  biographical  knowledge  of  the  man.  It  is  inter- 
record  of  the  life  of  the  brilliant  Scotchwoman  csting  to  note  that  Synge  was  hardly  more  thaa 
the  world  knows  as  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  is  more  familiar  with  the  writings  of  his  supposed  mas- 
vital  and  thrilling  than  any  manufactured  fiction,  ters  in  art,  the  writers  of  the  French  Decadent 
She  came  to  America  in  1851,  on  the  sailing  School,  Verlaine,  Huysmans,  Mallarme,  et  aL  Is 
vessel  John  Jacob  Westervelt,  In  1859,  accom-  fact,  he  disliked  these  writers  exceedingly.  Hit 
panied  by  her  mother  and  three  other  children,  favorite  author  was  Racine.  The  frontispiece 
the  youthful  pioneer  went  to  live  in  the  wilder-  for  this  volume  is  a  reproduction  of  the  splendid 
ness  of  northern  Michigan,  where  her  father  portrait  of  Synge  painted  by  J.  B.  Yeats,  Sr., 
had  taken  up  a  large  tract  of  land.    The  family 

lived  in  a  rude. log  cabin  in  the  forest,  one  hun-        \>r      t    -n    n        r    j    •     u*  n  ^'...^ 

J    J     "i       f    --   -   -  -1  ^^A    /^—^  ^ii—  f..««,  «        Mr.  J.  D.  Beresford,  in  his  excellent  estimate 
dred  miles  from  a  ra.  road    forty  m.les  from  a    ^^    ,^^-'  ^^^^    ^^    „     '^     ^^„  .  ,^.       ^. 

post-office     and    SIX   m.les   from    neighbors.     A  ,j^^^j    .„  ^^     "Writer,   of   To-Day"   Kciion  of 

fifteen.    Anna    Shaw    «as    a    school-teacher ;    at  ,^^   jj^^  University  Library.  takM  Mr.  W.lb 

twenty-three,  she  began  preaching  and  became  m  ^^^  .      ^     [^       ha.  been  cu.tom.17  d 

course  of  time  a  regularly  ordained  elder  ot  the  i_,.      ti. .i-_'l  **_    Mr.ii.  i : Z_  . 


X4  *u  J-  *   I?   •          1    f^v,    «k       Af»—   ».»^..:.k:»r*  l^**'     ^^c  sees  that  Mr.  Wells  has  written  for* 

Methodist   Episcopal    Church.     Alter   astonishing  ■  /-   •                                             •                  •          •  >u 

i^xcii.wii  at   ^1  a^  i                                    ^„.^,.j  »t,t  definite  purpose,  never  swerving,  even  in  a  single 

adventures  preaching  the  gospel,  she  entered  the  \  ^      t    \^  A.     j  £   •*         j     r  .u     i-  _-  -j  .h 

x>r  J-     1    c  u     1      en    *        r^  I     ^  u ,   ^^A   ™«-  volume,  from  the  definite  end  of  the  best  ideaJi 

Medical    School   of   Boston    L  n.versty   and  wa.  ^  riviiization,   and  the   enlarging  of  our  inleh 

graduated    a,   a   full-fledped    ph>^.cian   m   1885  ,          ,  ^.  .      •    ^    ^^     Well.  ha.  hin>.elf  i»dl 

It  was  during  this  period  that  Or.  Shaw  began  ..j^,„„          „f  .      „       .                 beginoing  to  pB- 

to  lecture  for  the  Massachusetts  Woman  Suffrage  ;       ^j     ,                ,,    y    „„i;e„*,  brofherhS 

Association,  of  which  Lucy  Stone  was  president.  „„  .    „   „„ii^T;„.    .„l.>k^:..   .....w.;^   _   i,^.,m» 

The  later  phases  of  Dr.  Shaw's  life  are^oo  well  »^^„»  a°d  Sie Xaut "  '    '^ 

known  to  require  conimient.    Suffice  it  to  say,  that  j^  ,^^  ,^^^  ^^.       ^/p  j    „             ^^^ 

her  biography  should  be  in  every  library-.     Dur-  ^„^„,,   ^   brilliant  suryey  of  Arnold  Benncrfl 

mg  all  the  years  of  a  long  and  useful  life.  thi.  ^^^^^    ^^^   ^^   ^^,j^        J  ^           .     g^^,^ 

woman  or  tremendous  force  and  moving  person-  ^„      '             i-  .^        .           •.  .          .             j.«.-m» 

alitj-  has  resolutelv  pioneered  the  way  to  worn-  «".""  as  solicitor   jonmalirt,  reviewer.  drMM« 

an-s  liberation   and   enlightenment  «""*=•.  P'f ''".l'"'     "S""*'"^   "°1    »:"'''''^iJ! 

^  spread  before  the  reader.    One  chapter  is  givtf 

over     to     the     description     of     Bennett's    "K** 

John   Masefield   has  written   a  most  agreeaole  Towns,"   the  central   cities  of  the   great  poOfiy 

book  of  personal   recollections  of  John  M.  Synge,  Jndustrv    in    north    Staffordshire.      Mr.    Dl       " 


^  Blindstone.     liy  K.  A.  FosUr-Mclliar.     Dutton.     340 
pp.      $1.3.>. 


considers   the   novelist  an  a  ''Five 


>  The  Storv  of  a   Pioneer.     By  Anna  Howard   Shaw.  « H.   G.   Wells.     B7  J.  D.  Beiesford.     Holt     W  1^ 

Harpers.     338  np.     S-*.  50  cents. 

*  John    M.    bynge       By   John    Masefield.      Macmillan.  •  Arnold  BennetL     By  P.  J.  Hvrqf 

15  pp.     11.  128  pp.      50  cents. 
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Kited,  exceedingly  shrewd,  very  prac- 
ed  in  certaio  directions,  rather  coarse- 
other*";  and  a  "trained  manipulaior 
He  hat  tried  luaoy  flights  on  many 
iterary  art,  but  it  U  with  the  materials 
ive  Towns"  that  he  works  most  suc- 
Tbe  best  thing  Mr.  Darnlon  finds  in 
is  the  spirit  of  freedom,  which  is  the 
F  Engliihrneu. 

thii  series,  we  have  a  biography  and  a 
jmate  of  Anaiole  France,'  by  W.  L. 
I  difficult  tatk,  in  view  of  France'* 
lie  changes  of  front.  Before  1E98  he 
im  reactionary.  After  that  year,  with 
of  the  Dreyfus  aSair,  he  became  a 
BD  Socialist;  and  now,  in  1915,  he  has 
hi*  well-known  theoriei  of  padfiiiii 
d  at  sevens  to  draw  hi*  sword  for 
'.  Mr.  George,  somewhat  baffled,  ha* 
hI  to  take  his  palmer's  *ta9  and  play 
ind  along  the  sparkling  road*  France 
sed.  He  finds  that  one  cannot  place 
e  Frenchman  in  any  one  generation ; 
French  patriot  of  to-day,  and  he  is 
cnt,  jolly,  blatphemous  Frenchman  of 
:  Ages,  just  as  truly  a*  he  is  also  a 
:  old  gentleman  with  a  Gaulish  tern- 
Mr.  George  cannot  subscribe  to  hi* 
I  love,  for  France  has  found  nothing 
If  symbnlic  in  the   union  of  man  and 

flumes  arc  publi*hed  with  portrait  of 
and  bibliography.  Three  other  books 
ne  series  are  now  in  pre**, — Joseph 
■  Hugh  Walpole;  Rudyard  Kipling,  by 
ler;  and  John  Galsworthy,  by  Sheila 


die  Dark  Trail,"'  by  Clarence  Hawke*, 
author  and  naturalist,  tell*  the  *iory 
When  he  was  nine  years  old  his  left 
■mputated  at  the  knee;  at  fourteen, 
tiog  with  his  father  he  received  a 
bird-shot   in   his   face,    which   perma- 


struggle  against  the  handicap  of  blindDesa. 
Those  who  have  read  his  books,  "Shaggy  Coat," 
"Master  Friiky,"  "The  Little  Fore»ters"  and 
"The  Trail  to  the  Woods,"  realize  that  tlw 
"inward  light"  shines  across  every  page.  This 
biography  i*  dedicated  to  Mr.  Hawkes'  friend, 
Helen  Keller,  "with  sincere  regard  and  keen 
appreciation  of  her  brave  struggle  and  wonder- 
ful achievements  upon  the  trail  of  darkneai  and 


POETRY  AND  THE  DRAMA 


t  title  poem  of  an 

'Trayer  for  Peace"  relates  the  dreams 
who  pray*  for  universal  peace.  God 
a  petition  first  with  a  plague  that  slays 
then  with  a  "Truce  of  Life" ;  again 
taking  of  one  iron  nation  that  "molded 
■lavei^'',  and  yet  again  with  fear,  (hat 
'  upon  each  heart  until  there  was  sick- 
ice.  The  man  awakes  from  each 
<A  with  God.    Then  the  prayer  i*  an- 

Fnnce.  Bt  W.  L.  GcDrge.  Holt.  128  pp. 
Ifea  Dark  TniL     Bj  Clir 


"I  prayed  for  peace;  God,  answering  my  prayer. 
Spake  very  softly  of  forgotten  thing*; 
Spake  very  softly  old,  remembered  word*. 
Sweet  as  young  starlight    Rose  to  heaven  again 
The  mystic  challenge  of  the  Naiarenc, 
The  deathless  affirmation: — Man  in  God 
And  God  in  Man  willing  the  God  to  be.    .    .   . 
And  there  was  war  and  peace  and  peace  and  war, 
Full  year  and  lean,  joy,  anguish,  life,  and  dcadi. 
Doing  their  work  on  the  evolving  soul,^ — 
The  soul  of  man  in  God  and  God  in  man." 

Mr.  Johnson's  work  shows  that  he  is  a  philoto- 
\  pher  tdrned  poet.  Beyond  the  music  of  the  de- 
lightful lyric  quality  of  his  poems,  tbey  set  one 
thinking  and  cast  long  shadows  in  the  foreground 
of  memory. 

It    wa*    written    of    the     Snltaa    of    Seville, 
,   Mu'tamid,  that  he  left  some  verses  behind  biro, — 
"beautiful  as  the  bud  when  it  opens  to  ditdoaa 
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the  flower;  and,  had  the  like  been  composed  by  prophet  of  the  people,  who  has  in  his  old  age  been 
persons  who  made  of  poetry  a  profession  and  a  thrust  into  the  pitiless  maelstrom  of  war.  The 
merchandise,  they  would  still  have  been  consid*  text  is  partly  prose  and  partly  poetry.  He  writes 
ered  charming,  admirable,  and  singularly  origi-  of  the  events  that  directly  preceded  the  war,  of 
nal."  These  poems  have  been  rendered  into  the  ground-soil  of  idealism  that  nourishes  Bel- 
English  verse  from  the  literal  translation  of  the  gium's  pride,  of  the  King,  ''Albert,  the  Well- 
Afghan  scholar,  Ismail  All,  by  Dulcie  Lawrence  Beloved,"  who  incarnates  the  Flemish  and  Wil- 
Smith  and  bound  in  a  volume  together  with  a  loon  ideal  of  beauty  that  is  never  separated  from 
biographical  introduction  that  glances  lightly  strength;  of  Ypres,  Nieuport,  and  Duonunde,  and 
over  the  history  of  this  Prince  of  Andalusia,  of  the  maimed  and  scarred  villages  of  Flanden; 
Mu'tamid  was  finally  overthrown  and  died  in  also  of  that  Germany  which  he  calls  "undvili- 
exile  in  Morocco,  in  the  later  half  of  the  eleventh  zable,''  the  Germany  that  is  not  the  real  "Father- 
century.  "The  Poems  of  Mu'tamid'^^  are  pub-  land/'  Verhaeren's  poem  on  the  destruction  of 
lishcd  in  the  "Wisdom  of  the  East  Series,*'  edited  the  Cathedral  of  Rheims,  "La  Belgium  Sanglanee,^ 
by  L.  Cranmer-Byng  and  Dr.  S.  Kapadia.  "Guillame  II."  and  "Ceux  de  Leige'*  are  indoded 

in  this  volume. 

"The  Arrow-Maker,"*  a  drama  in  three  acts, 
by  Mary  Austin,  is  published  in  a  revised  edi-  Lord  Curzon,  of  Kedleston,  o£Fers  "War  Poems 
tion.  As  the  play  was  presented  four  ^ears  ago  and  Other  Translations,"*  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
at  the  New  Theater,  in  New  York,  it  catered  of  the  volume  to  be  devoted  to  the  Belgian  Relief 
slightly  to  the  popular  conceptions  of  Indian  life.  Fund.  The  first  seven  poems  are  from  the  Frtodi 
The  revised  edition  conforms  to  Mrs.  Austin's  of  M.  Emile  Verhaeren ;  others  are  from  the  worb 
ideas,  not  only  of  the  drama,  but  of  the  condi-  of  Voltaire,  Angellier,  Verlaine,  and  Alfred  de 
tions  it  presents.  The  play  tells  the  story  of  Musset.  Plato's  "Myth  of  £r,"  is  rendered  io 
Chisera,  a  medicine  woman  of  the  Paiut'es.  From  melodious  verse,  and  a  selection  from  the  Odes  of 
early  childhood  she  has  been  isolated  and  taught  Horace  is  given  a  graceful  translation.  The 
to  make  "good  medicine."  To  her  hut  seeking  freshness  of  the  work  and  the  variety  of  the 
the  favor  of  the  gods  comes  Sinlwa  the  Arrow-  subject-matter  give  this  book  unusual  interest 
Maker.  He  is  eager  to  lead  the  tribe  to  battle,  and  charm, 
and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  woo  Chisera  in  order 

to  win  the  coveted  privilege.  At  the  conclave  "Armageddon,"' a  modem  war  epic,  by  Stephen 
of  the  heads  of  the  tribe  Chisera  dances  the  Phillips,  deals  with  one  of  the  big  questioos 
Medicine  Dance,  throws  the  Sacred  Sticks,  and  raised  in  people's  minds  by  the  war:  Have  we 
Simwa  is  chosen  for  the  war  leader.  Later,  a  right  to  take  revenge  for  atrocities?  If  Rheims 
Simwa  weds  Bright-Water,  the  chief's  daughter,  lies  in  ruins,  shall  a  victorious  French  anny 
and  casts  Chisera  from  him.  She  is  broken-  destroy  Cologne?  The  author  calls  upon  the 
hearted  and  refuses  to  "make  medicine."  Good  glorious  spirit  of  Jeanne  d'Arc,  to  teach  the 
fortune  forsakes  the  tribe;  they  are  conquered  by  lesson   of  the   long-su£Fering   Christ   to   men. 

the  Tecuyas,   and  Simwa   kills  Chisera,  to  save 

himself,  with  the  magic  arrow  she  had  given  "Because  they  ruined  Rheims,  spare  ye  Cologne.^ 
him  in  the  days  of  their  love-making.    The  char-  ,.       . 

acters  of  "The  Arrow-Maker"  arc  symbolic;  Mrs.  "Peace  Sonnets,"'  published  by  the  author,  Jes- 
Austin  says  that  Chisera  represents  the  Genius.  «>«  Wiseman  Gibbs,  at  Villisca,  Iowa,  ire 
The  haunting  rhythm  of  the  prose,  the  fine  sim-  thoughtful  contributions  to  the  literature  of 
plicity  and  noble  beauty  of  the  whole  conception  pacificisnL  Some  of  the  sonnets  deserve  nocere 
render  this  play  a  most  important  contribution  praise;  others,— because  of  the  ardfidalitf  « 
to  American  drama.  ^^^  sonnet  form,— do  not  fully  carry  the  authors 

conceptions.     The  technical   faults  are  balanced 

Emile  Verhaeren's  new  book  on  the  war,  ''Bel-  by  the  nobility  and  idealism  of  the  purpose  of 
gium's  Agony,"'  will  bring  us  to  a  deeper  appre-  the  volume, — the  bringing  about  of  an  era  of 
ciation  of  the   greatest  of  Belgium's   poets — the  universal  peace. 


PHILOSOPHY 

'T*  HE  "Genetic  Theory  of  Rcality,"*by  Dr.  James  human  apprehension  and  expression.  Thisvohaae 

-*-     Mark  Baldwin,  traces  the  outcome  of  genetic  completes  his  treatment  of  genetic  logic,  the  three 

logic,  as  issuing  in  the  esthetic  theory  of  reality  previous  volumes  having  been  published  under  the 

called  Pancalism,     The  theory  of  Pancalism   is  title  "Thoughts  and  Things."    He  finds  the  gene- 

what   Mr.    Baldwin   calls   "constructive    affectiv-  tic  movement  of  thought  to  issue   directly  fron 

ism";  that  is,  making  art  the  highest  vehicle  of  contemplation  that  is  esthetic  in  character.    Esthetic 

-  reason  must  stand  before  theoretical  and  practicsl 

»The  Poems  of  Mu'tamid.     Translated  by  Dulcie  L.  reason,   because   all   actual   reality   takes  '*«  the 

Smith.     Dutton.     60  pp.     60  cents.  form  of  the  whole  of  beauty,"   and  thus  Keats 

J^J^^  ^ll'''^''^^\V'     ?y  ^**^  Austin.     Houghton,  postulate  is  proven  true,— that  the  only  Truth  b 

Mimin.     168  pp.     76  cents.  ^        ^      r\  u  Ii.     u     -•£«      •  •  -  «».  •«« 

•  Belgium's  Xgony.    By  Emile  Verhaeren.    Houghton.  Beauty.    Once  we  have  the  beatific  vision  we  art 

Mifflin.     180  pp.    $1.26.  safe;  and  the  idealizing  of  experience  leadi  usmto 

•War  Poems  and  Other  Translations.     By  Lord  Cur-  ^  new  world  of  successive  moments  of  esdietk  ap- 

''•^r&dol'-  sTsJeM-p^^^^^^^        John  Lane.    91  preciarions  that  produce  the  mystical  fervor  oonjf 

pp.    $1.  which  great  dreams  are  bom  mto  realities,     ivs 

•Peace  Sonnets.     By   Jessie   Wiseman    Gibbs,     Pub-  is   a    gratifying   introduction    to    philosophy.  Alt 

'''?!?en'/ti?'Th'^.o'4"of  R'te  %%^%^rV  Bald-  «•»««"«»  "•  «»  Aristotle   Kant,  .nd  SchdliDg  by 

win.    Putnam.    886  pp.     $2.  a  Iittle-used  highroad  of  thought 
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AMERICAN  RURAL  LIFE 

'*'pHE  American  Country  Girl,"'  by  Martha 
^     Foote  Crow,  is  dedicated  ro  the  seven  million 

country-life  girls  of  America  with  the  hope  that 

they  may  see  their  great  privilege  and  do  their 

honorable  part  in  the  new  country-life  era.    Mrt. 

Crow  has  been  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  this 

book   by   many  country   girls   who   have  written 

the  author  letters  filled  with  the  details  of  ihcir 

lives, — little  records  of  their  problems  and  aspi- 
rations. Several  letters  are  published,  tome 
brimming  with  hopes  and  ideals,  others  telling 
a  story  of  drudgery  and  hardship.  In  a  truly 
coDMTUctive  spirit,  Mrs.  Crow  has  seen  just  what 
these  girls  need  and  the  ways  in  which  we  can 
help  them.  She  does  not  chink  there  is  a  so- 
called  "rural  mind"  in  America,  or  a  distinctive 
rural  personality;  therefore  the  country  girl  must 
not  be  considered  as  belonging  to  any  class,  but 
jost  as  a  human  being  who  lives  in  the  country. 
The  closing  chapter  gives  us  "The  Country  Girl's 
Score  Card"  of  points  of  character,  the  expres- 
sion of  herself  in  manners,  in  her  philosophy  of 
life,  health,  relationships  with  her  family  and 
commtinity,  the  preparation  for  the  home  that  is 
to  be,  and  points  in  qualities  for  an  elBcient  ad- 
miaistrator  of  a  household.  This  book  may  be 
recommended  to  city  girls  as  well  as  to  country 
girls.  It  is  a  helping  hand  of  quiet  wisdom,  and 
inspiration  for  healthful  artistic  expression,  effi- 
ciency, and  nobility  of  character;  and  it  is  a  clar- 
ion call  of  (be  Country  Life  Movement,  which  is 
the  outgrowth  of  our  convictioD  that  "the  profes- 
sion of  agriculture  is  the  backbone  of  our  national 
life."  The  author  has  devoted  her  life  to  the  edu- 
cation and  training  of  young  women,  as  writer 
and  lecturer,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Wellesley 
and  Universitv  of  Chicago  faculties,  and  as  Dean 
of  Women  at  the  Northwestern  University.  FRONTISPIECE  OF  "THE  AUERICAN  COUNTRY  GIKL" 


CLASSIFIED  LISTS  OF  RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS 

Sooks   Relating  to   the   War  financier,    discusses    in    this    book    frankly    and 

courageously  many  of  the  most  serious  and  per- 

The  Pentecost  of  Calamity.     By  Owen  Wis-   plcxiog  problems  to  which  the  people  of  Europe 

ter.      Maemillan.     148  pp.     SO  cents.  »"<'    America    are    compelled    to    address    them- 

A  thoughtful  study  of  the  tragedy  of  the  war  "'"','"  'V, J"MV"<iIii».'i)  u\m. V^"^iJ^Lf, 
_  v^i,       r    t.  1       A  L  ^^  ■      neutral  country.  Mr-  btilwell  is  abJe  to  point  out 

ican  contributions  to  the  war  literature.'  Problems  of  Readjustment  After  the  War. 

_„  By  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman, 

L.  P.  M.    The  End  of  the  Great  War.    By  p,^^^,[„  „    ciddings,  Westel  W.  Willoughby, 

J.    Stewart  Barney.     Putnam.     419   pp.     $1.JS.  ^^^^^^  Grafton  Wilson,  Emory  R.  Johnson,  and 

.P"  *.ilL."*  '3  Anierican  millionaire,  mventor  ^  p    Goodrich.    Appleton.     1S6  pp.    $1. 

vrbo  perfects  a  device  which,  if  used,  is  certain  "^  "  ,    ,  ' 

to     bring   to    the    ration    employing    it    supreme       Essays  on  various  problems  of  the  war  by  au- 

world  power.     A  story  of  fa«:inaling  interest.  »horitat.ve  American  enters;  Professor  Franklin 

•^  J  "  H.    Giddings,    Professor    Albert    Bushnell    Hart, 

To  AU  the  World  (Except  Germany).    By  £^*f*»*i'    Emory   R.   Johnson,    Professor    Edwin 

.  ^L       T.J         1  o -.      1.      .      .         -.  .11  R-    A.    Sehgman,    Professor    George    G.   Wilton, 

Arthur  Edward  Stilwell.    London:  George  Allen  p^„f„^,  y^_  w.  Willoughby,  and  Rear-Admiral 

$c    Onwin,  Ltd.     ZSl   pp.     87  cents.  Caspar  F.  Goodrich,  U.  S.  N.,  retired.    The  chief 

Mr.    Stilwell,    who    is    an    eminent    American  matters   discussed   by  these  writers   are  the  eco> 

-  «  The  Araericsn  Coontr,  GitL    B,  M,rtha  Fo<rte  Crow,  ■■""''c    and    social    readjustments    likely    to    take 

Stokci.   tm  pp.    UL   ti.ao.  place  after  the  conclusion  of  peace. 
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the  flower ;  and,  had  the  like  been  composed  by  prophet  of  the  people,  who  has  in  his  old  age  been 
persons  who  made  of  poetry  a  profession  and  a  thrust  into  the  pitiless  maelstrom  of  war.  The 
merchandise,  they  would  still  have  been  consid-  text  is  partly  prose  and  partly  poetr>'.  He  writes 
ered  charming,  admirable,  and  singularly  origi-  of  the  events  that  directly  preceded  the  war,  of 
nal.''  These  poems  have  been  rendered  into  the  ground-soil  of  idealism  that  nourishes  Bel- 
English  verse  from  the  literal  translation  of  the  gium's  pride,  of  the  King,  ''Albert,  the  Well- 
Afghan  scholar,  Ismail  AH,  by  Dulcie  Lawrence  Beloved,"  who  incarnates  the  Flemish  and  Wal- 
Smith  and  bound  in  a  volume  together  with  a  loon  ideal  of  beauty  that  is  never  separated  from 
biographical  introduction  that  glances  lightly  strength;  of  Ypres,  Nieuport,  and  Dixmunde,  and 
over  the  history  of  this  Prince  of  Andalusia,  of  the  maimed  and  scarred  villages  of  Flanders; 
Mu*tamid  was  finally  overthrown  and  died  in  also  of  that  Germany  which  he  calls  "undvili- 
exile  in  Morocco,  in  the  later  half  of  the  eleventh  zable,"  the  Germany  that  is  not  the  real  **Father- 
century.  "The  Poems  of  Mu'tamid"*  are  pub-  land."  Verhaeren's  poem  on  the  destruction  of 
lished  in  the  "Wisdom  of  the  East  Series,"  edited  the  Cathedral  of  Rheims,  "La  Belgium  Sanglante,'* 
by  L.  Cranmer-Byng  and  Dr.  S.  Kapadia.  **Guillame  IL"  and  "Ceux  de  Leige"  are  included 

in  this  volume. 
"The   Arrow-Maker,"'   a   drama   in   three   acts, 
by  Mary  Austin,   is   published   in   a   revised   edi-       Lord  Curzon,  of  Kedleston,  offers  **War  Poems 
tion.     As  the  play  was  presented  four  years  ago   and  Other  Translations,"^  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
at   the    New   Theater,   in    New    York,    it  catered  of  the  volume  to  be  devoted  to  the  Belgian  Relief 
slightly  to  the  popular  conceptions  of  Indian  life.  Fund.    The  first  seven  poems  are  from  the  French 
The   revised    edition   conforms   to    Mrs.   Austin's  of  M.  Emile  Verhaeren;  others  are  from  the  works 
ideas,   not  only  of  the  drama,  but  of  the  condi-  of  Voltaire,  Angellier,  Verlaine,   and  Alfred  de 
tions   it   presents.     The    play    tells    the    stor>'   of  Musset.     Plato's   "Myth  of   Er,"    is    rendered  ii 
Chisera,  a  medicine  woman  of  the  Paiutes.    From  melodious  verse,  and  a  selection  from  the  Odes  of 
early  childhood  she  has  been  isolated  and  taught   Horace    is    given    a    graceful    translatioD.     The 
to  make   "good   medicine."     To  her   hut   seeking  freshness   of   the    work    and   the   variety   of  the 
the  favor  of  the  gods  comes  Simwa  the  Arrow-  subject-matter    give    this    book    unusual    interoC 
Maker.     He  is  eager  to  lead  the  tribe  to  battle,   and  charm, 
and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  woo  Chisera  in  order 

to   win    the  coveted    privilege.     At   the   conclave       "Armageddon,*  "  a  modern  war  epic,  by  ScefrfMH 
of   the    heads    of    the    tribe    Chisera    dances   the    Phillips,    deals    with    one    of    the    big    qucidMi 
Medicine   Dance,   throws  the   Sacred   Sticks,  and  raised  in  people*s  minds  by  the  war:     Have  wc 
Simwa    is   chosen    for    the    war    leader.      Later,  a  right  to  take  revenge  for  atrocities?    If  Rhcias 
Simwa  weds  Bright-Water,  the  chief's  daughter,   lies    in    ruins,    shall    a    victorious    French  aiBf 
and    casts    Chisera    from    him.      She    is   broken-  destroy    Cologne?     The    author   calls   upon  the 
hearted  and  refuses  to  "make  medicine."     Good  glorious    spirit    of   Jeanne    d'Arc,    to   teach  iht 
fortune  forsakes  the  tribe;  they  are  conquered  by  lesson   of   the    long-suffering   Christ   to  mo* 
the  Tecuyas,    and   Simwa   kills   Chisera,   to  save  ........ 

himself,  with  the  magic  arrow  she  had  given  "Because  they  ruined  Rheims,  spare  ye  CologBL* 
him  in  the  days  of  their  love-making.  The  char- 
acters of  "The  Arrow-Maker"  are  symbolic;  Mrs.  "Peace  Sonnets,"'  published  by  the  author,  Jcf 
Austin  says  that  Chisera  represents  the  Genius.  s>e  Wiseman  Gibbs,  at  Villisca,  Iowa,  lit 
The  haunting  rhythm  of  the  prose,  the  fine  sim-  thoughtful  contributions  to  the  literature  ti 
plicity  and  noble  beauty  of  the  whole  conception  pacificism.  Some  of  the  sonnets  deserve  sttW 
render  this  play  a  most  important  contribution  praise;  others, — because  of  the  artiSdali^ril 
to  American  drama.  tl»c  sonnet  form,— do  not  fully  carry  the  *»*■[• 

conceptions.     The  technical   faults   are  balsncii 
Emile  Verhaeren's  new  book  on  the  war,  "Bel-   by  the   nobility  and  idealism  of  the  purpoie  •■ 
gium's  Agony,"'  will  bring  us  to  a  deeper  appre-   the    volume, — the   bringing    about   of   an  era  v 
ciation   of   the    greatest   of   Belgium's    poets — the    universal   peace. 


PHILOSOPHY 


nr  HE  "Genetic  Theory  of  Reality,"*  by  Dr.  James   human  apprehension  and  ezpretSMMI. 
•''     Mark  Baldwin,  traces  the  outcome  of  genetic  completes  his  treatment  of  genetic  logic;  the 


logic,  as  issuing  in  the  esthetic  theory  of  reality  previous  volumes  having  been  published 

called   Pancalism.     The   theor>'   of  Pancalism   is  title  "Thoughts  and  Things."    He  finds  the  _ 

what    Mr.    Baldwin    calls    "constructive    affectiv-  tic  movement  of  thought  to  issue  dirccd^  fnB 

ism*';   that  is,  making  art  the  highest  vehicle  of  contemplation  that  is  esthetic  in  character. 

.  reason  must  stand  before  theoretical  and  pi 

1  The  Poems  of  Mu'taniid.     Translated  by  Dulcie  L.  reason,  because  all   actual  reality  takes  "sa 

Smith.     Dutton.     CO  pp.     r>o  cents.  form  of  the  whole  of  beautjV*  and  thas  K< 

m'J^^   ^Vr"""^^^!^"-     ^^'  ^^^^^'   ''^"*^'"-     "°"8^^«>°'  postulate  is  proven  true,— that  the  only  Tfa*» 

Mifflin.     168   pp.      lo   cents.  !,  ,.      *^  ,  :•      «       ^^        •  •       _^ 

-    -  -----  Beautv.    Once  we  have  the  beatific  vtSMM  we  ^ 


•'»  Relgium's  ARonv.     Hy   Emile  Verhaeren.     Houghton,  Beaut>'.    Once  we  have  the  beatlllC 

Mifflin.     130  pp.     $1.25.  Safe ;  and  the  idealizing  of  ezpcricooe  leads  tfVi 

*  War  Poems  and  Other  Translations.     By  Lord  Cur-  a  new  world  of  SUCCeisive  IDOfDeotaof  CMhcBBV! 
7()n.     John  Lane.     221  pp.     $l.oO.  .     .  ^t   ^  j         .«-     -,      .»-    ■   »       .-  -.^J 

•Armageddon.     By  Stephen  Phillips.     Tohn  Lane.     91  preciations  that  prodUOe  Oe  OmtlCal  Wy*' ^JS 

pp.    $1.  which  great  dreamt  are  b     i  imo  rcanMa   «^ 

*  Peace   Sonnets.      By    Jessie    Wiseman    Gibbs.      Pub-  Ig    a    sratifvins    UlCn  m^    til  ^ 
lished  by  the  Author.     Villisca,  la.     75  cents.  -w*«J..!%L   .»-  ♦«.    A                          ,m^ 

'  Genetic  Theory  of   Reality.     By  James  Mark  Bald-  Conducts  U*  to  A  l  '    '"V 

win.      Putnam.     335   pp.      |2.  a  llttlc-USCd  htghk^iw  W         ~ 
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AMERICAN  RURAL  LIFE 

'•THE  American  Country  Girl,'"  by  Martha 
'''  Foote  Crow,  i»  dedicated  lo  the  seven  millioD 
couDtry-life  girli  of  America  with  the  bope  that 
they  may  see  their  ^eat  privilege  and  do  iheir 
honorable  part  in  the  new  country-life  era.  Mrs. 
Ciow  has  been  assiitcd  in  the  preparation  of  this 
book  by  many  country  girls  who  have  written 
the  author  letters  filled  with  the  details  of  their 
lives, — little  records  of  their  problems  and  aspi- 
rations. Several  letters  are  published,  some 
brimming  with  hopes  and  ideals,  others  idling 
m  story  of  drudgery  and  hardship.  In  a  truly 
constructive  spirit,  Mrs.  Crow  has  seen  Just  what 
Iheie  girls  need  and  the  ways  in  which  we  can 
help  them.  She  does  not  ibink  there  is  a  so- 
called  "rural  mind"  in  America,  or  a  distinctive 
rural  personality;  therefore  the  country  girl  must 
Dot  be  considered  as  belonging  to  any  class,  but 
just  as  a  human  being  who  lives  in  the  country. 
The  closing  chapter  gives  us  The  Country  Girl's 
Score  Card"  of  points  of  character,  the  eipres- 
lioD  of  herself  in  manners,  in  her  philosophy  of 
life,  health,  relationships  with  her  family  and 
community,  the  preparation  for  the  home  that  is 
10  be,  and  points  in  qualities  for  an  efficient  ad- 
ministraior  of  a  household.  This  book  may  be 
tecranmended  lo  city  girls  as  well  as  to  country 
pris.     It  is  a  helping  hand  of  quiet  wisdom,  and 

iospiralion   for  healthful   anislic   expression,  effi- 

dcDCf,  and  nobility-  of  character;  and  it  is  a  clar- 

ion  call  of  ihe  Country  Life  Movement,  which  is 

dw  outgrowth  of  OUT  conviction  that  "the  profes- 

noQ  of  agriculture  is  the  backbone  of  our  national 

life"  The  author  has  devoted  her  life  to  the  edu- 
cation  and   training  of  young  women,   as  writer 

lod  lecturer,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Wellesley 

■nd  University  of  Chicago  faculties,  and  as  Dean 

d  Women  at  the  Northwestern  University.  fbontispiece  of  "the  AMERICAN  COONTRV  GIBl" 


CLASSIFIED  LISTS  OF  RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS 

fioolcS   Refuting  to   the   ^^Or  financier,    discusses    in    ibis    book    frankly    and 

courageously  many  of  the  most  serious  and  per- 

The  Pentecost  of  Calamity.     By  Owen  Wis-   pleiing  problems  to  which  the  people  of  Europe 

ter.     Macmillan.     148  pp.     SO  cents.  at^^    America    are    compelled    lo    addrest    them- 

A  thoughtful  study  of  the  tragedy  of  the  war  »«'"»'"   "'^   P """*"*  f."'"";.   .^\?   •;'""".  "*   ' 

ud  eapedally  of  the  part  played  by  Germany  in   """.'>  <=''""7'  >*'■  S'.''"^"   ■»  »ble  to  po.nt  out 

the  conflict    One  of  the  most  significant  of  Aiier-  «'"""  "«''"»  "^"""^  '"  ""  ""B"  "f  ^-H  "«'<■"»■ 

kan  conlribulions  to  the  war  literature.  Problems  of  Readjustment  After  the  War. 

,     „    „      ,„     ^    ,      ,    .      „  „  „     By  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman, 

L.  P.  M.    Th.  End  of  the  Great  War.    By  p^^„^,-„  „    ^,^^.^^^^   ^^^^^,  ^    willoughby, 

J.  Stewart   Barney.      Putnam.     419   pp.     (I.JS.       George  Grafton  Wilson,  Emory  R.  Johnson,  and 

The  tale  of  an  American  millionaire  mventor   ^^^p^   p,  Goodrich.     Appleton.     186  pp.     $1. 
who  perfects  a  device  which,  if  used,  is  certain  "^  .  ,  ^    ,  . 

to   bring   to    the    nation    employing    it    supreme    .  Essays  on  various  problems  of  the  war  by  au- 
world  power.     A  story  of  fascinating  interest.       thoritative  American  writers:  Professor  Franklm 
*^  '  *  H.    Giddings,    Professor    Albert    Busbnell    Hart, 

To  All  the  World  (Except  Oermany).    By   Professor   Emory   R.   Johnson,    Professor    Edwin 
AmL_    irj_     J  E.-i_  11      I      J        /-■  ill       R-    A.    Seligman,    Professor    George    G.   Wilson, 

AtAtir  Edward  St.lwell.    London:  George  Allen   p,„f„,„,  ^   y^\  Willoughby,  and  Rear- Admiral 
»  OowiD,  Ltd.     2S1   pp.     87  centfc  Caspar  F.  Goodrich,  U.  S.  N.,  retired.    The  chief 

Hr.    Stilwell,    who    is    an    eminent    American   matters   discussed   by  these  writers   are  the   eco- 
'I'-ne  American  Conntr,  GJrL    Br  Mutha  Foote  Crow.   "?«'<:    ?"••    !«='»'    "adjuBtments    likely   to   take 
k  '*^a.  iflT  pp.    IB.   91.M,  place  after  the  codcIusioq  of  peace. 


THE  JMERICJN   REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 

The  German  War  and  Catholicism.  Pnb- 
liahed  under  ihe  direciton  of  Mgr.  Alfred  Bau- 
drillarL    Parii;  Bloud  &  Gay.    316  pp.     50  ccnn. 

Lettera  and  addrcsicB  by  dlitincuishrd  Rocnan 
Catbolic  authorities  published  under  rbe  patron- 
age of  the  Catholic  Commiitec  of  French  Pror*- 
fcanda  of  Paris,  A  supplement  entitled  "Album 
Number  1"  contains  reproductions  of  photOKraphi 
of  ruins  at  Louvain,  at  Rheims,  and  elscnhere, 
showing  the  deitrU'Tlion  of  churches  occupied  br 
the  German  army  since  the  beginning  of  the  nar. 

Reports  of  the  Violations  of  the  Righta  of 
Nations  and  of  the  Lawa  and  Customs  of 
War  in  Belgitmi.  London:  T.  Fisher  UnwiiL 
113  pp.     12  cents. 

An  official  translation  of  the  Belfdan  rcpotn 
concerninfc  allcfced  German  atrocities,  with  ci- 
tracts  from  the  pastoral  te Iter  of  Cardinal  Mercitr. 

The  Irish  Nuns  at  Ypres.  By  D.  NL  C. 
Introduction  by  John  Redmond.  Dutfon.  W 
pp.     $I.2S. 

In   the  old   Flemish   town   uf   Ypres  there  hn 

existed  for  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  jeati  a 

community    of    Irish    nuns. — Les    Damei    Irlaod- 

aises  of  the   Royal   Benedictine   Abbey  of  Ypm 

This  community   was   founded   during  the  rtip 

of    Queen    Elizabeth   by   certain    noble   Eaiili^ 

women, — I^dy     Percy,     Lady     Mont  a  pic.    Lad* 

Fortescue,  and  others.    In  Ibit,  Lady  Flam  Cut 

was  chosen    as   the   lirtt    Irish   lady   abbess,  tai 

wwiLAS    OF    oiri.TON.    THE    uoTHEB     (jnce   that   lime   there    have   been   only  two  i^ 

YPRES   (sta.s'ui.vg)   AND  TUE  UiDI     besset  who  were  not  Irish,  and  the  mijorin  il 

ABuKSs  OF  VPRES  the  members  of  the  community  have  always  bm 

fFiom  "The  Iriib  Nuns  at  Ypres")  Irishwomen.     One  of  the  minor  tragedies  sf  As 

present    war    was    the    desiruaion    of   this  sU 

Aunt  Sarah  and  the  War:  A  Talc  of  T«m».  Benedictine  abbey   at  Ypres,  durinK  ihe  fijW* 

(._.4.:._.      D  .     ™      111  .<«      7c  ^.n..  m   *'"'   around   the  city   m   October,   1914.    T" 

formations.     Putnam.     112  pp.     75  ceni^  ^^  ^.^,^^^  ^^^^^^  ^.^^^  ^^^.^  ,.^;^  ^^  ^ 

A  story  that  voices  the  patriotic  spirit  and  ministering  for  a  time  to  the  needr  mk  *« 
aspirations  of  the  Bruish  people,  men  and  mounded  with  such  acantv  succor  as  tbry  nui* 
women,  in  these  days  of  war.  find,  were  sent  across  the  Channel  to  find  refH» 

The    Soul    of    the    War.     By    Philip    Gibbi.   "j'''  >  "other  community  of  Irish  nuns  ai0.1» 

7  t-  The   story  of   the   destruction   of   the  abbey  i* 

McBtide,   Nast.     371   pp.     $1.75.  ^^  experiences  of  the  nuns  has  been  published  * 

The  special  correspondent  of  the  London  Daitf  a  volume,  "The  Irish  Nuns  at  Ypres,"  «ith  ■ 
Chronidf  tells  in  this  book  simply  and  graphi-  able  introduction  by  John  Rednwnd,  the  In* 
cally  what  he  saw  of  the  human  side  of  warfare  Nationalist  leader.  No  one  could  fail  ■•  ,■* 
on  the  battlefield  under  heavy  shell  lire,  in  bom-  moved  by  the  stories  of  the  courage  and  de»<** 
barded  towns,  in  field  hospitals,  and  amid  great  of  this  little  band  of  intrepid  womea 
movements   of    troops.      I.ike    all    observers   who 

h...  b«n  .y,-»ira„r.  rf  .h,  ho,to,,  of  ih.  Hi.tory  ottd  Detcription 

war,  Mr.  dibbs  declares  his  purpose  to    dedicate  •'                               "^ 

head  and  heart  to  (he  sacred  duty  of  preventing  . 

another  war   like   this."  SerUa:  Her   People,  Historr,  and  B 

tions.      Bv  Wolslav  M.  Peirovitch.     Snka   * 

I  Accuse  (J  Accuse!).      By  a   German.     Do-  jjj      jj  ^^ 

ran      445  pp.     $1.50.  .^^j^   ^j^^^^  ^^  ,^   g^^j,^   p^,^  ^y 

The   oriBiiial    edition   of   this   work,    published  p^^j  by  a   Serb  for  circulation   amoag  Earfi 

anonymously  in  Switzerland,  has  been  suppressed,  gp^aking   peoples.      It   voicri   the   aipirali^ 

From   a   nfulr:>.l   standpoint  the  book  can  hardly  ,(,e  Serbian  peasantry  and  explains  ihf  aaoa 

be  regarded  as  radical  in  any  sense.     It  purports  attitude, 
to  have  been  written  bv  a  German  who  has  held 

hijlh  rank  in  the  Imperial  service.     He  warns  his  Polgod   and  the   Poliah   Qucrtion:  bp*  ] 

countrvmcn  of  the  mad  follies  to  which  German  _.           _    .     » t4_-*i.™i.*-        a      u:_:«  Htt  I 

:r»n.r;\i:.^  :.            .     i     j  .k  ™      -ri.         „  nj-,  Sions    and    Afterthoosnts.      Br   Naua  ^  I 

imperialism  is  sure  lo   lead  inem.      the  appendix  ^T^^                                             * 

contains    translations    of   the    famous    speeches    of  Stokes.     315  pp.,  ilL    $1. 

Dr.  von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  delivered  on  August  A  sympathetic  hiatorr  af  PoIU  Mil  T?r*| 

4  and  December  2,  1914,  and  the  tUrcuIar  note  of  English  writer   who  vUtcd   the   ea^a?  >^~^ 

December  24.  the  lumnier  of  191S  and  bi    UM  Iwiuiiw* 
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then  existing  environment  of  the  Poles  in  Prussia,  thctic  towards  the  Khedive  Ismail.    An  epilogue 

Russia,  and  Austria.  deals  with  Egypt's  situation  in  the  present  war. 

A  Short  History  of  Belgium  and  Holland,  The   Jewel    City.      By  Ben  Macomber.  '  San 

By  Alexander  Young.    London:  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  Francisco:  John  H.  Williams,  f.heldon  Building. 

586  pp.,  ill.     $1.25.  ^^'l^' 

A  convenient,  brief  history  of  the  Netherlands,  ,.  ^  «"^^"l^*.  ^"^^^  ^^^|^.^  Panama-Pacific  Exposi- 

first    published    in    1886,   with   the    final    chapter  'on   c^ntammg  descriptions  ^^ 

partially   rewritten  and  brought  up  to  1915.  i"|ibits                '"''"''                            ""^ 

Modem  Germany  and  Her  Historians.    By  j  -it^ 

Antoine  Guilland.   McBride,  Nast.   360  pp.   $2.25.  Biography  and  Memoir8 

A  striking  presentation  of  the  influence  exerted  Reminiscences  and  Letters  of  Sir  Robert 

m  modern  Germany  by  five  or  the  nations  nis-  -j_-,       -..     ,    .       ___     _^  ,      .        _  .,.       ^.   . 

torians:   Niebuhr,   Ranke,   Mommsen,    Sybel,    and  ^^IL      Edited    by    W.    Valentine    Ball.      Little, 

Treitschke.    The  work  of  each  of  these  historians  Brown.     408  pp.,  ill.     $5. 

is  treated  at  some  length  after  a  general  intro-  The  memoirs  of  the  celebrated  English  astron- 

duction    pointing    out    the    comparatively    recent  omer  who  died  two  years  ago. 
growth   of   German    patriotism.     The   author   is 

Professor    of    History    at  L^Ecole  Polytechnique  Joseph   Chamberlain:  An    Honest   Biogra- 

phy.     By   Alexander    Mackintosh.      Doran.     416 

The  Germans  and  Africa.     By  Evan   Lew  in.  PP«     $3. 

Stokes.     317  pp.     $3.60.  Mr.    Mackintosh,    well-known    as    the    Lonodn 

An  informing  statement  of  German  aims  on  coi;rcsponden^  of  the  Aberdeen  Free  Pr«i  gives 
the  Dark  Conrinent  and  the  methods  by  which  speci^l^considera  ion  in  this  book  to  Mr  Cham- 
German  African  colonies  were  acquired.  There  berla.ns^  personal  relations  with  Mr.  Gladstone, 
is  an  introduction  by  Earl  Grey.  ^^'^   Sahsbury,    and   other  contemporary   states- 


men. 


Old  Calabria.   By  Norman   Douglas.     Hough-  _,      _•        "   .  ^          -                       .,        ^• 

ton  Mifflin.    352PP,  in.    $4.  The  Life  of  Henry  Laurens,  with  a  Sket^^ 

In  this  volume  is  embodied  a  mass  of  Italian  ^^  the  Life  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Lau- 

lore  such  as  seldom  comes  to  the  inhabitants  of  r«ns.     By    David    Duncan    Wallace.      Putnam. 

English-speaking  countries.     With   Mr.   Douglas  539  pp.    $3.50. 

frivcl  in  this  little-known  portion  of  Italy  is  evi-  ^  sketch  of  one  of  the  diplomatists  of  the  revo- 

dently  a  keen  delight,  which  he  is  eager  to  share  lutionary   period   in  American  history,   who  was 

with  his  readers.  also  ^^  eminent  South  Carolinian.    Laurens'  own 

^        _,  .             _,                _,           ,     »-,            t  writings,  of  which  he   left  a  considerable  mass. 

Our   Chmcsc    Chances   Through   Europe  s  y^^y^  until  the  present  time  remained  generally 

War.      By   Paul    Myron.     Chicago:   Linebarger  unknown  even  among  historical  students.    In  this 

Brothers.     220  pp.,  ill.    $1.50.  volume  Dr.  Wallace  has  utilized  them  to  good 

In  this  volume   an   American  author   arraigns  P^'^r^n^'^nS  ^""^^  "  *'*"'^^''*  ^''^  ^  '''^"°^' 

the  rule  of  Yuan  Shih-kai.  whom  he  denounces  ^^^^^  *°^  *"^^^ 
ti  a  traitor  to  his  country  and  the  greatest  tyrant 

of  history.    The  chief  purpose  of  the  work,  how-  Napoleon    in    Exile    at    Elba,     1814-1815. 

«vcr,  if  to  set  forth  American  trade  opportunities  By  Norwood  Young.    Winston.     349  pp.,  ill.    $5. 

w  China.  An  entire  volume  is  devoted  to  the  Elban  exile, 

__     __        _         _          ___.  _  .        ^     .    .   „,  of  which  comparatively  little  note  has  been  taken 

The  Near  East  from  Withm,    Funk  k  Wag-  by  ^ost  historians.     In  the  view  of  Mr.  Young, 

Balls.    256  pp.,  ill.     $3.  however,  this  episode  is  important  as  an  aid  to 

This  is   a    revelation   of   political    intrigues  in  the  understanding  of  events  at  St  Helena,  since 
the  Balkan   peninsula   from    1888   to  the   present  »t  reveals  to  us  Napoleon  the  man,  unencumbered 
time.    The  author  is  said  to  be  "a  high  political  by  the  weight  of  the  Empire, 
personage/'  and  he  discloses  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge  of    the    late    and    the    present    Sultans    of  Napoleon  in  Exile  at  St.  Helena,  1815-1821. 
Turkey,  King  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria,  King  Carol  g     Norwood  Young.     2  vols.    Winston.    715  pp., 
■      OT  Romania,  Enver  Pasha,  and  the  Young  Turk  ..:     ^ 
party.  "*•    *^- 

The  six  years  of  exile  at  St.  Helena  are  cov- 

An  Englishman's  Recollections  of  Egypt,  ered  in  two  volumes,  published  just  one  hundred 

M68  to  1887:  With  an  Epilogue  Dealing  With  years  after  the  defeat  at  Waterloo, 
the  Present  Time,  1914.    By   Baron   de   Kusel 

(Bey).    Lane.    352  pp.,  ill.    $3.  The  Psychology  of  the  Kaiser.     By  Morton 

Baron  de  Kusel  was  in  charge  of  the  English  Prince.     Badger.     112  pp.     60  cents. 

I      Customs  at  the  time  of  the  revolt  of  Arabi  Pasha  A  psychologist's  explanation  of  the  connection 

E     and  be  took  an  important  part  in  the  events  of  1882.  between  Emperor  William's  "divine  right"  delu- 

fc^lTal&c  most  English  writers,  the  Baron  is  S3rmpa-  sions  and  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 

It  has  not  been  possible  since  fornia  could  deal  with  State  matters  on  their 
a  Y9ar  of  the  Outbreak  of  the  European  direct  merits,  without  the  intrusion  of  those 
Pontics  ^^^j.  ^Q  arouse  much  interest  in  irrelevant  national  divisions  called  "parties," 
strictly  partisan  politics  anyw^here  in  the  which  have  no  proper  relation  to  the  gov- 
United  States.  But  with  the  beginning  of  ernment  of  a  commonwealth.  Before  this 
November  we  shall  have  party  issues  steadily  magazine  reaches  its  readers,  therefore,  the 
increasing  in  prominence  until  the  Presi-  voters  of  California,  men  and  women,  will 
dential  election  occurs  a  year  hence.  The  have  accepted  or  rejected  the  bills  to  make 
distinctions  between  our  parties  are  not  pro-  State  elections  non-partisan,  and  to  do  away 
found,  nor  are  they  wholly  sincere.  The  with  party  designations  on  the  ballot, 
parties  are  all  made  up  of  the  same  kind  of 

people,  whose  political  programs  are  not  no„.parti  a  -  Glovernor  Johnson,  who  was  re- 
sharply  divergent,  excepting  only  for  the  ah/p  in  elected  one  year  ago  by  a  plural- 
Socialists.  There  are,  doubtless,  certain  dif-  "  ity  of  188,000  votes,  has  actively 
ferences  of  tendency  between  the  two  chief  championed  the  proposed  laws,  and  passages 
parties.  Yet  to  a  great  extent  American  from  his  argument  in  their  favor  are  quoted 
politics  is  more  than  ever  a  big  game,  in  on  page  607  of  this  Review.  Other  advo- 
'which  party  contests  have  no  more  intrinsic  cates  of  the  bills  were  the  Hon.  Horace  Davis 
quality  of  principle  or  policy  at  stake  than  and  former  Mayor  Edward  R.  Taylor,  of 
is  to  be  found  in  the  rivalry  and  partisan-  San  Francisco.  Whether  the  referendum 
ship  aroused  by  the  final  games  in  the  world's  will  have  gone  for  or  against  non-partisan- 
series  of  the  champion  baseball  teams.  Poli-  ship  in  State  matters,  thousands  of  local 
tics,  like  baseball,  is  for  some  people  a  prac-  officers  in  California  are  now  and  will  con- 
tical  business  and  for  others  a  diversion  from  tinue  to  be  chosen  without  reference  to  party 
private  routine.  With  most  of  the  party  politics.  This  movement  was  under  way  in 
managers  and  "small-fry"  politicians,  poli-  the  State  even  before  woman  suffrage  had 
tics  is  a  business  in  which  they  make  what  been  achieved.  It  used  to  be  the  universal 
they  can  out  of  offices  or  in  other  ways.            practise   in   this   country   to  shut   out   from 

every  office,  however  local  in  its  nature,  the 
^  ^  .    The  pretense  that  our  political  members  of  the  national  party  that  chanced 

8tat08,  and  _,  *^  .  .»  iii'-  'in 

th9  Party  paities  are  sincere,  serious,  and  to  be  the  minority  party  in  the  btate  or  com- 
'"*"  *"  patriotic,  existing  for  the  sake  munity.  Officers  had  to  be  selected  from 
of  important  convictions  about  public  policy,  one-half  of  the  people,  instead  of  from  all 
is  mostly  sham  and  hypocrisy.  Party  ma-  the  people.  The  State  lost  the  services  of 
chines,  with  their  control  of  candidacies  competent  men  for  no  reason  whatever  save 
and  their  interference  in  the  business  of  local  the  supposed  exigencies  of  party  organiza- 
and  general  government,  are  in  the  main  per-  tion.  In  California  to-day.  Democrats  are 
nicious  in  their  methods  and  results.  Per-  under  no  disability  as  regards  the  holding  of 
baps  the  most  important  of  the  issues  to  be  local  offices  from  the  mere  fact  that  their 
dealt  with  this  year  in  the  few  State  elec-  party  is  now  in  the  minority  of  the  State's 
tions  of  1915  IS  that  which  came  before  the  voters.  The  election  of  October  26  will 
people  of  California  on  October  26,  touch-  have  determined  whether  or  not  the  same 
ing  this  very  matter.  It  was  proposed  to  principle  shall  be  extended  to  members  of  the 
adopt  a  plan  by  which  the  people  of  Cali-  Legislature  and  to  State  executive  officers. 
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We    have    learned    to    govern  western    Massachusetts   in    the    Republican 

/or  si'tt  some  ot  the  larger  cities  of  the  primaries,  the  nomination  for  Governor  nas 
"'"""  country,  as  well  as  many  of  the  accorded  to  Mr.  Samuel  W.  McCall.  Mr. 
smaller  ones,  in  a  greatly  improved  fashion  McCall  was  for  a  number  of  years  a  rr- 
by  taking  the  afTaJrs  of  municipal  corpora-  spccted  member  of  Congress;  and  be  is  one 
tioiis  out  of  the  ruck  of  Republican  and  of  the  typical  Massachusetts  "scholars  in 
Dcmfxratic  machine  politics.  In  the  State  politics,"  having  written  years  ago  the  Life 
of  New  ^'ork.  partisanship  in  municipal  and  of  Thaddeus  Stevens,  and  more  recently  that 
St.-iii-  affairs  has  always  been  a  fraud,  and  of  Speaker  Thomas  B.  Reed.  Both  Repub- 
has  always  meant  collusion  behind  the  scenes,  lican  and  Democratic  conventions  in  Massa- 
with  the  bad  kind  of  bipartisan  boss  govern-  chusctts  refused  to  take  up  the  prohibition 
mcnt  sf)  il'Hiiiently  described  and  denounced  movement,  and  the  Prohibitionists  are  in  the 
by  Senator  Root  in  his  capacity  as  chair-  field  with  a  very  able  candidate  of  their  own 
man  of  the  recent  Constitutional  Conven-  in  the  person  of  Mr.  William  Shaw,  long 
tion.  It  was  proposed  in  this  magazine, —  associated  with  Dr.  Francis  E.  Clark  in 
and  alM)  by  the  editor  in  certain  suggestions  the  Christian  Kndeavor  movement. 
made   for  the  convention's  work, — that  one  *-■,..  ■         .         . 

of  the  greatest  reforms  that  could  be  adopted         ua^.r,'      \^    '^  I".'"   "ncertam    what  the 
in  New  York  would  be  the  simple  device  of  "'"^'        Progressives  as  a  distinct   party 

Icting  .he  Covernorand  other  members  of     ^  ,   "?"    accomplish   m   this    M«s^ 


the   State   government    in   the    "odd"   years, 
lather  than  the  "even"  years.     In  every 
year  we  elect  all  the  m<-mbers  of  the  1 
of  Con[;ress ;   in  every  alterr 


chusetts  election.  Their  candidate  is  Mr. 
Nelson  B.  Clark.  It  is  reported  that  the 
Hon.  Charles  Sumner  Bird,  who  on  one 
occasion  as  Progressive  candidate  for  Gove^ 


y.-.r  ».■  H.ct  the   I'r.-.idcnt  of  the  United  "<"  PoUeH  more  votes  than  the  Repjibto 
Sftei;  »hile  my  |;ive„  State  mu.t  elect  .  "nd,d«c,  B  now  supporting  Mr.   llcCdl 
Uniletl  Stat™  Senator  in  t«o  out  of  every  '",''"  <>""  Mr.  Clark.     He  finds  the  Rf 
thtee  even  years.     The  election  of  Senators  pulhcan  platform  Protres»ve  both  in  ipinl 
hy  the  people  removed  the  only  rea«)n  for  ?"J   '"  '"  ff''™  P'S!?'i,  M""  •"  'f'"'' 
chrminc  mentbet,  to  the  State  legislatures  "  b^ter  to  help  elect  McCal    than  to  div.r 
a.  Republicans  or  Democrats  or  Progressives.  ™"?   ""''   •'«    ™"1'   <>f   d«t.n|   WJJu 
This  i.  a  hanl  .Wtrine  for  the  politicians;  Cu nou.ly   enough,   ex-Goveriior   Fo«.  wta 
but  it   is  a  neres-sarv  doctrine   for  efficient  >Y"  Walsh  spredeceasor,  and  elected  thr« 
State   governntent.     "if    woman    suffrage    in  "">«   »  '  D"«°a".   »    now   in  dl.  Ih- 
California  .should  so  operate  as  to  put  State 
affairs  u[Hin  tbeir  own  true  basis,  it  will  be 
niuib    the   best    thing   that    woman   suffrage 
has  vi-l    .-KToniplished    in   niiv  of  our  States 
where  it  i-  practi-ed. 

j»u.(        Massachusetts,    having   clung  to 

m  M.„„i.      its  ancient  system  of  annual  elec- 

'  ""  *  lions.  b;is  even  now  an  oppor- 
tunity to  deal  directly  with  State  af!airs  in 
the  odd  years.  'I'his  happens  to  be  a  year 
in  which  the  people  of  ^  I  assachusetts  seem 
to  be  considering  the  affairs  of  the  common- 
wealth, rather  than  the  questions  that  are 
to  come  before  Congress  in  December,  or 
before  the  voters  in  the  next  Presidential 
election.        Nominally,     the     Massachusetts 

election   is  one  of  parties.      But  the  voters  | 

are    likelv    to   cast    their  ballots   with    State  ; 

issues  chiefly  in  mind.     CJovernor  David   I. 

Walsh,  who  is  near  the  end  of  his  second  | 

yearly    term,    has    been    nominated    by    the  , 

Democrats  for  the  third  time.     He  is  held  I 

in  high  estimation  as  a  man  and  as  a  Cover-       _.  _     ! 

nor.      Through    the   predominant    action   of    rox.  davidi.  wal: 


..^:^ 
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publican  camp,  and  he  sought  the  nomination  sues  from  national  ones.  If  Walsh  should 
this  year  on  the  prohibition  issue.  It  was  be  elected,  it  may  not  be  so  much  because  he 
reported  that  the  Progressive  campaign  is  a  Democrat  and  a  supporter  of  Wilson's 
would  in  its  closing  days  bring  Mr.  Roose-  policies,  as  because  he  is  this  year  running  for 
.■elt    and    other   national    leaders  to   Massa-  Governor    upon   strictly   State   issues,    while 


chusetts;  and  the  suffrage  issue  was  pending.   McCall   i 
the  1     " 


I  a  platform  that  talks  about 
e\ica,  national  defense,  and  a 
Senators  Lodge  and  Weeks  were  number  of  other  things  that  belong  to 
bringing  national  party  questions  the  government  of  the  United  States  rather 
'  ito  the  campaign,  and  this  was  than  to  that  of  the  commonwealth.  But 
ime  Republican  quarters  to  be  the  State  in  any  case  will  have  a  good 
dvantage.    Walsh  and  the  local  Governor. 

fl./orin       ^^  P***" 


their 
relying 


pie  of  the 

State  of 

New  York  are  giv- 
ing an  illustration 
of  the  advantages 
of  doing  State  busi- 
ness in  odd  years. 
It  is  true  they  are 
not  electing  a  Gov- 
ernor, but  they  arc 
voting  upon  a  new 
State  constitution, 
which  was  undergo- 
ing a  wide  discus- 
sion last  month  upon 
its  pure  merits.     If 


thought  in  ! 
of  doubtful  i 
Democrats 
standing  o 
record,  and 
incidentally 
the  prestige  of  Pres- 
ident Wilson.  Both 
Republicans  and 
Democrats  are  i  n 
favor  of  a  constitu- 
tional convention 
and  biennial  elec- 
tions. The  Demo- 
crats have  a  radical 
program  of  modern 
social  reform,  as  ad- 
vocated by  Gover- 
nor Walsh,  includ- 
ing old-age  pensiohs  the  convention  had 
and  new  forms  of  been  held  next  year, 
popular  education.  and  its  great  work 
The  Republican  had  been  submitted 
platform  demands  to  the  voters  next 
various  State  re-  autumn  rather  than 
forms,  but  gives  spe-  this,  the  thing  would 
dal  attention  to  the  have  been  lost  sight 
nxtional  tariff,  meas-  of, — subordinated  to 
ures  for  increase  of  the  partisanship  of  a 
the  army  and  navy.  Presidential  year, 
a  national  corpora-  Although  the  Re- 
tion    law,    and    na-                          ho^.  samuel  w.  h'call                          publicans  had  a  ma- 

tional    regulation    of        (Rcpublicaa  candidate  for  Governor  of  Massachuselti)         jority    of    the    mem- 

the  labor  of  women  hers  of  the  conven- 

and  children  and  of  the  divorce  ques-  tion,  the  work  Has  not  done  in  a  partisan 
lion,  while  carefully  saying  nothing  about  spirit,  and  a  large  majority  of  the  Demo- 
wcmian  suffrage  or  prohibition.  Thus  the  crats  in  the  convention  joined  their  Repub- 
Maaaachusetts  election  of  November  2  may  lican  colleagues  in  favoring  the  submission 
fumith  some  hints  as  to  the  strength  of  na-  of  the  proposed  revision  to  the  voters  of  the 
tional  parties;  but  these  will  not  be  con-  State.  The  discussion  has,  upon  the  whole, 
durive  in  their  bearing  upon  the  Presidential  been  able  and  intelligent,  both  in  the  press 
election  next  year.  Even  though  many  Pro-  and  on  the  platform.  Particular  elements 
grCMJWl  should  follow  Mr.  Bird  in  voting  and  interests  do  not  like  some  things  in  the 
for  McCall,  we  should  still  have  to  await  new  instrument,  and  will  therefore  try  to 
die  candidates  and  platforms  of  I9I6  before  defeat  its  adoption  at  the  polls.  But  a  ma- 
announdng  the  disappearance  of  the  Pro-  jority  of  the  best  minds  of  the  State  are  in 
{Tcsslvca  aa  a  strong  separate  party.  Massa-  favor  of  accepting  the  convention's  work. 
chusetta,  like  California,  will  have  learned  Its  one  great  merit  is  that  it  provides  a 
the  value  of  separating  local  and  State  is-  simpler   and   more   effective   framework   of 
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government.  If  adopted,  it  can  be  amended  will  be  voted  upon  separately, — that  ii  to 
from  time  to  time  in  panicular  respects,  say,  upon  a  distinct  voting  paper.  If  d)e 
The  very  circumstances  under  which  the  con-  work  of  the  Constitutional  Convmtioo 
ventioii  did  its  work,  and  under  which  the  should  be  rejected,  the  suflirage  amendment 
State  has  been  debating  the  results,  ought  to  might  nevertheless  be  carried,  in  which  caie 
make  it  plain  to  the  leaders  of  constitu-  it  is  simply  added  to  the  old  conftitution. 
tional  refonn  in  \cw  York  that  all  impor<  If  the  general  revision  should  be  acceptcdt 
taut  State  matters  should  be  dealt  with  in  the  the  future  electorate  would  nevertheleM  d^ 
years  when  national  matters  are  not  under  pend  upon  the  results  of  the  separate  voting 
consideration.  New  York  ought,  in  the  upon  woman  suffrage.  We  wilt  offer  no 
near  future,  first  to  put  State  elections  in  prediction  of  any  kind  as  to  the  ^wng  in 
odd  years;  and,  second,  to  adopt  the  Cali-  New  York,  whether  on  thr  new  constitution 
fornia  plan  of  omitting  party  designations  or  on  the  suffrage  amendment, 
from  the  voting  papers  in  purely  State  and 

local  elections.  Atatef        '^^  """^  striking  thinp  about 

of  tin       the  suffrage  campaign  have  been, 
r*<  efl»t««    "^^^  campaign   for  Moman  suf-  "**      first,  the  dignity  and  good  nun- 

suffraai  frage,  this  summer  and  fall,  in  ners  of  the  discussion  on  both  sides,  and. 
dunpaiBnt  f^yj.  ;n,portaiit  Eastern  States  second,  the  public's  tolerant  but  indifferent 
has  further  illustrated  the  advantages  of  mood.  The  politicians  have,  in  the  main, 
dealing  with  matters  that  are  not  of  a  par-  come  out  for  suffrage  merely  becaiue  tiny 
tisnn  nature,  in  years  when  partisanship  it-  did  not  vtn'sh  to  give  offense.  The  ne«^ 
self  is  in  abeyance.  'I'he  question  in  each  papers  have  been  exceedingly  polite  in  al- 
of  the  States  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  most  cverj-  case.  The  suffrage  leaders  aie 
New  York,  and  Massachusetts  took  the  form  entitled  to  the  utmost  ptaiie  for  tha'r  fi* 
of  a  vote  upon  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  a  temper,  and  for  the  tact  with  which  dMf 
suffrage  amendment  to  the  State  constitution,  have  made  friends  by  avoiding  the  ill-judc(d 
In  New  York,  the  submission  of  such  an  methods  used  by  suffrage  campaignen  V 
amendment  to  the  voters  had  been  ordained  England.  But  die  vast  ntijori^  of  moM 
by  the  legislature,  apart  from  the  work  of  in  the  State  of  New  Yoifc  hm  StOMd 
the  convention  that  submits  an  entire  re-  wholly  indifferent  bodi  to  the  *Su&"  anl 
vision  of  the  State's  organic  law.     Suffrage  to  the  "antis," 
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bcr  of  men  have   doubted   the   wisdom  of  the  question  came  up  as  a  State  issue  in  New 
woman  suffrage  as  an  immediate  thing,  while  Jersey.    Secretary  Garrison,  who  votes  as  a 
not  wishing  to  seem  ungenerous,  and  while  Jerseyman,  also  came  out  in  a  good-tempered 
conceding  that  the  movement  was  destined  to  statement  to  the  effect  that  he  could  sec  no 
succeed  sooner  or  later.     That  many  of  the  great  harm  in  woman  suffrage  and  was  going 
women    leaders   were   dead    in    earnest,    no-  to  vote   for  it;  while  the   Secretary  to  the 
body  could  deny.     But  even  the  friends  of   President,  Mr.  Tumulty,  who  votes  in  Jer- 
thc  movement  who  were  keen  observers  of  sey  City,  had  led  the  way  by  making  his 
public  sentiment  were  ohliged  to  admit  that,   announcement  well  in  advance  of  the  oth- 
50  far  as  the  public  was  concerned,  the  agita- 
tion in  the  State  of  New  York  seemed  to 
be  light-hearted  and  superficial,  rather  than 
profound.    It  had  little  of  the  intensity  that 
the   prohibition   movement   gains   in   States 
where  a  fight  is  on. 

^^^1         The  suffrage  leaders  had  regard- 

swH  In  ed  their  prospects  as  decidedly 
*•"  '"'"''  better  in  New  Jersey  than  in 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  or  Massachusetts. 
They  were  glad,  therefore,  that  the  New  Jer- 
sey election  came  first, — being  set  for  October 
19,  while  the  others  felt  upon  the  regular 
November  election  day.  Great  was  their 
elation  when  President  Wilson  (who  keeps 
his  voting  place  at  Princeton,  N.  J.)  decided 

to   cast  his   ballot   in   favor  of  the  suffrage  ^^^  lillian  f  feickert    mrs  m  c  van  winkle 
amendment.      This    announcement   was    not      {PrMidem  n.  i.  staie        (Prtsidtnt    of    Woman'* 

made  until  October  6,  and  naturally  enough         Suffrage  Association)  Polilical  Union  o£  N.  J.) 

the  cynical  were  inclined  to  disparage.   Presi- 
dent Wilson  had  been  so  firmly  opposed  to  ers.    The  "antis"  sneered  more  or  less  gently 
the  movement  of  the  suffragists  in  favor  of   at  all  this,  and  reminded  one  another  that 
an  amendment  to  the  national  Constitution,  the  pins  had  been  set  up  for  Mr.  Wilson's 
that   the   least   he   could    do, — so   said    the  renomination,  and  that  in  view  of  the  fact 
critics, — was  to  vote  in  the  affirmative  when   that  several  million  women  in  the  Western 
States  have  the  vote,   no  candidate  of   any 
party  could   go  on   record  as  this  year  op- 
posing suffrage   in   his  own   State.      Never- 
theless, the  "suffs"  were  greatly  enheartened. 
And  the  beautiful  weather  of  mid-October 
witnessed   in  New  Jersey  the  liveliest  suf- 
frage campaign  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States.    Thus,  Up  to  the  19th. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th  it 
'Sv/o?'  was  found  that  nearly  327,000 
votes  had  been  cast  in  New  Jer- 
sey, bf  which  135,800  were  for  the  amend- 
ment and  190,800  against  it.  The  number 
of  votes  cast  for  all  candidates  in  the  Presi- 
dential election  in  New  Jersey,  three  years 
ago,  was  432,500.  Every  county  in  the 
State  gave  a  clear  adverse  majority,  except 
one,  and  its  vote  is  the  smallest  of  any.  So 
great  a  change  as  woman  suffrage  would 
bring  about  in  an  old,  conservative,  and 
densely  peopled  State  like  New  Jersey  might 
be  expected  to  require  a  number  of  years  of 
consideration  before  finding  a  majority  ready 
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„  ,  ^  ,  An  outline  of  tlie  mtin  facts  'm 
Stank  la  the  party  contest  for  the  Alary- 
atSorm  j^jjj  Governorship  was  given  in 
these  pages  last  month.  Maryland  has  al- 
ways been  a  State  in  which  partisanship  and 
professional  politics  have  unduly  disponed 
themselves, — much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
solid  interests  of  the  excellent  people  who 
make  up  the  commonwealth.  Store  impor- 
tant than  the  rivalries  of  candidates  and 
party  leaders  just  now  is  a  movement  at  the 
head  of  which  appears  the  name  of  President 
Frank  J.  Goodnow,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  at  Baltimore.  Previous  to  his 
recent  acceptance  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  prrai- 
dency.  Dr.  Goodnow  had  been  one  of  the 
legal  and  political  advisers  of  the  President 
of  the  Republic  of  China.  He  returned  last 
month  from  a  long  summer  vacation  de- 
voted to  helping  Yuan  Shih-kai  at  Pekin,  and 
found  that  the  Democratic  convention  of 
Maryland  had  made  a  new  place  for  him  to 
fill.  He  was  asked  to  head  a  Commission  on 
,.  ,  Economy  and  Efficiency,  which  should  make 

LHOK  WHO  s  iiERE  survcy  of  the  State  government,  and  recom- 

From  the  Baalt  (BTOoklyo)  ,     ■■,  t     t-  •  i  i  i  ■  i 

mend  the  abolition  of  useless  boards  and 
to  try  it.  All  things  considered,  the  suflra-  commissions.  In  short,  he  was  to  propoK 
gists  made  a  remarkable  showing.  Since  some  of  the  reforms  which  New  York  « 
they  are  much  in  earnest,  they  have  ample  tioping  to  ''""S  *■»"!  with  the  adopuon  of 
ground  for  their  determination  to  try  it  its  new  constitution.  Dr.  Goodnow- has  if 
again  a  few  years  hence.  <^fp'«'l  *!>«  appointment,  in  a  letter  that  doa 

him  great  credit.  He  hopes  that  the  legitu- 
The  suffrage  campaign  in  Penn- 
BifiiMoin  sylvania  had  abler  and  more 
enthusiastic  new^apcr  support 
than  those  in  New  York  and  ^Iassa- 
chusetts.  It  had  been  expected  that  the  re- 
sults in  New  Jersey  would  have  some  sort 
of  influence  upon  those  in  the  other  three 
States.  This  plainly  was  a  confession  that 
the  voters  were  not  actuated  by  very  firm 
convictions.  Regardless  of  the  results  this 
year,  the  cause  of  woman  suffrage  has  made 
one  admitted  gain  everj-\%here  in  the  coun- 
tr>',^ — namely,  it  is  conceded  that  whenever 
any  considerable  proportion  of  the  women 
themselves  are  clearly  committed  to  suffrage 
a  large  majority  of  men  will  be  ready  to 
\otc  tavorablj-  on  the  question.  Most  men 
in  the  Eastern  States  have  yet  to  be  con- 
vinced that  women  in  general  wish  to  have 
the  duties  of  political  action  imposed  upon 
them.  Many  men  would  say  that  their 
opposition  to  suffrage  is  wholly  in  defense 
of  women,  and  in  no  sense  antagonistic  to 
women.    The  res\ilts  of  the  voting  in  Penn- 

sj'lvania.  New  York,  and  Massachusetts,  on  iw  kx?«it  WAMam 

November   2,    will    be    noted    and    studied   t^'-  G»o«i»«'  Mfcrf  t»  *■  *««^  pmriag 
with  keen  interest  by  the  whole  country.  pmb  Om  Sim  OWKbMi^ 
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q)point  a  non-partisan  commission 
frith  these  matters,  and  that  the 
;un  at  the  instance  of  the  Demo- 
nvention  may  be  turned  over  to  a 
ing  the  whole  State  behind  it.  Here 
mdence  of  a  desire  to  dignify  the 

business  of  a  State  government ;  to 
)n  its  own  basis;  to  deliver  it  from 
les  with  which  party  machines  have 

it. 

The    Kentucky    campaign    has 
r    been  pushed  with  vigor  by  the 

opposing  candidates   for  Gover- 
;ustus   O.    Stanley   and    Edwin    P. 

The  Courier-Journal  has  not 
quite  as  good  an  understanding  of 
tow's  methods  and  arguments  as  of 
iley's;  but  this  is  not  surprising. 
t  commendable  thing  about  Mr. 
his  ability  to  deal  straightforwardly 
matter  in  hand.  When,  at  Wash- 
E  served  as  chairman  of  a  commil- 
nvestigated  the  tricks  and  manners 
rial  monopoly,  his  mind  was  fixed  (Who  expecu  u 
one  great  duty  of  regulating  the 
1  protecting  the  nation.  But  when  November  of  last  year.  It  has  a  Democratic 
Jcy  he  runs  for  Governor,  he  looks  majority  of  only  twenty-five.  The  Speaker 
It  the  things  to  be  done  at  home;  will  again  be  Mr.  Champ  Clark,  and  the 
.  everywhere  of  the  need  of  good  floor  leader  will  be  Mr.  Claude  Kitchin  of 
tter  schools,  and  economy  and  ef-  North  Carolina,  who  succeeds  Mr,  Under- 
n  the  management  of  the  business  wood  as  chainnan  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
ate.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  Committee.  Mr.  Underwood,  it  will  be  rc- 
iicky  newspapers,  Mr.  Stanley  has  membered,  takes  his  seat  in  the  Senate  from 
naking  his  campaign  on  the  strength  Alabama.  Although  the  Democratic  majors 
ic  did  at  Washington,  nor  upon  the  ity  is  so  greatly  reduced  in  the  House,  it  has 
nd  prestige  of  the  national  Demo-  been  increased  in  the  Senate  from  ten  to  six- 
oinistration.  Good  roads  and  good  teen.  The  Wilson  administration  had  its 
e  the  sort  of  things  that  a  Kentucky  way  very  easily  with  the  more  numerous 
diould  be  concerned  about.  Sena-  branch  of  the  Sixty-third  Congress,  hut  had 
James  and  the  other  Kentucky  some  nerve-straining  fights  to  carry  its  meas- 
at  Washington  can  fitly  main-  ures  through  the  Senate.  It  will  have  an 
Kentucky  point  of  view  as  re-  easier  time  henceforth  in  the  Senate,  and  will 
tional  legislation  and  Democratic  probably  be  able  to  hold  together  its  suffi- 
-dwugb  Stanley  will  be  missed.  dent  working  majority  in  the  House.  We 
shall  be  closer  next  month  to  the  questions 

These  statesmen  will  be  amply  that  Congress  will  have  to  deal  with,  and 
7  occupied    during    the    year    to  shall  give  them  due  attention  in  these  pages. 

come.  When  Congress  meets  in  Meanwhile,  as  everybody  knows,  two  sub- 
Mon  c»i  Monday,  December  6,  it  jects  of  great  moment  and  concern  will  come 
le  tbe  same  body  that  adjourned  on  up  for  prompt  and  pressing  treatment, — 
f  March.  In  that  first  Congress  of  namely,  the  military  condition  of  the  country 
wo's  administration  the  Democrats  in  view  of  world  affairs,  and  the  finances  of 
nrwhelming  majority  of  147  in  the  the  country  in  view  of  alarming  deficiencies 
'.  Repraentatives.  That  was  the  of  public  income.  It  is  said  that  die  Ship 
d  Congress,  elected  at  the  same  Purchase  bill  will  be  brought  forward  again, 
bs  Frcndcnt,  in  November,  1912.  and  perh^is  a  bill  providing  new  tests  for 
r*l6aitfa  Congress,  which  will  meet  immigrants.  But  revenue  and  defense  will 
at  time  next  month,  was  elected  in  undoubtedly  be  the  foremost  ttqitcs. 
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DthiH  l-'iincstioiiably  the  country  is 
Mi.iiurei  To  preparing  for  a  great  debate  of 
BtDtbattd  jjjjg  subject  of  national  defense 
from  several  standpoints.  Two  classes  of 
people  have  made  up  their  minds,  while  the 
greater  number  of  people  are  waiting  to  be 
coni'inced.  There  are  alarmists  who  would 
go  to  any  length  and  incur  any  expense  to 
make  the  country  ready  for  defense  against 
no  particular  enemy,  but  rather  against  perils 
that  inhere  in  the  unstable  condition  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  icorld.  There  are  others  who 
think  this  the  worst  time  possible  to  build  up 
armies  and  navies,  and  who  are  more  than 
ever  convinced  that  "preparedness"  Is  some- 
bow  identical  with  militarism.  We  are  pub- 
lishing in  this  number  of  the  Review  a  very 
significant  article  from  the  pen  of  United 
States  Senator  Albert  H,  Cummins,  of  Iowa, 
dealing  with  this  subject  of  national  defense 
and  the  related  topic  of  national  revenue. 
Senator  Cummins  is  a  man  \\'ho  thinks  be- 
fore he  speaks,  but  ^vho  has  ah\'ays  had  the 
courage  of  his  convictions.  He  is  the  fore- 
most representative  of  advanced  Republican- 
ism in  the  Middle  West.  His  article  was 
not  written  until  a  number  of  days  after  the 
Administration  program  calling  for  great 
enlargements  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  vast 
military  expenditures,  had  been  authorita* 
lively  announced. 

Stnatar      '^'"■'■'^    ^^   ^f"    3   current    im- 

CummiHt'     press  ion     that     the    Republicans 

""*        would    very  generally    favor  an 

almost    unlimited    program    of    military    ex- 


penditure, and  that  the  President  would  hxvK 
to  rely  upon  Republican  votes  to  carry  the 
army  and  navy  bills  through  Congress.    Sen- 
r.tor  Cummins  is  clearly  in  favor  of  facing 
the  whole  subject  upon  its  merits,  but  at  the 
present  moment  he  is  not  inclined  to  go  » 
far  as  the  leaders  of  the  National  Security 
League,  nor  does  his  mind  seem  to  be  work- 
ing in  accord  with  the  Garrison  and  Daniel* 
programs  as   adopted   by    President   Wilson. 
His  article,  of  course,  speaks  for  itself.     It 
does  not  oppose  a  moderate  naval  extension, 
or  a  stiflening-up  of  the  land  forces.     Pos- 
sibly some  readers  may  regard  the  remarks 
of  Senator  Cummins  as  affected  to  a  certain 
extent  by  his  candidacy  for  the  Presidential 
nomination.      But    there    is    nothing    in   hii 
statements  that  has  the  air  of  a  bid  for  pop- 
ular support.     He  merely  speaks  his  convic- 
tions. 
Damoorati     '*  '^  agreed  upon  all  hands  thil 
ana  Curttnt   President  Wilson  is  to  have  the 
'""*'       Democratic    iionii  nation.      Mr. 
Hryan     has     come     out     in     opposition    to 
the   Administration's   army   and    navy  pro- 
posals,  but   he   has   hitherto   professed  ibe 
utmost  loyalty  to  President  Wilson  himsdf. 
Party  lines  arc  more  Hkcly  to  be  defined  in 
the  approaching  debate  upon  tariff  and  m'- 
cnue  legislation  than  in  that  upon  nationil 
defense.     Already  it  is  announced  that  die 
Democrats  have  yielded  ground  on  the  lupf 
(juestion,  and  will  repeal  their  enactment  of 
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t  Sam:    "Co  mbtad,  JoM»ta>l    Wt^RM** 
w.-ve  got  tlw  «SrW  ■    ■     '*-" 

From  tbc  5i 
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vhich  puts  sugar  on  tlie  free  list  in 
of  next  year.  This  will  mean  the 
to  the  Government  of  perhaps  $60,- 
3  a  year  in  income,  while  encouraging 
■t-sugar  industry  of  the  West  and  res- 
*hat  is  left  of  the  Louisiana  cane  in- 
It  will  also  have  a  favorable  effect 
griculture  and  business  in  Porto  Rico, 
i,  and  the  Philippines.  Some  of  Sen- 
ummins'  suggestions  regarding  sources 
ic  income  are  of  timely  interest,  as  for 
e  his  proposal  to  put  a  heavy  tax  upon 
ippltes.  It  is  likely  enough  that  the 
n  power  will  find  itself  confronted  by 
/  cogent  and  united  opposition  before 
;t  term  of  Congress  is  at  an  end.  And 
the  conditions  that  will  be  developed 
igress  the  Republicans  may  find  the 
cms  of  a  platform, — and  the  platform 
Ip  to  find  a  candidate ! 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  new 
^JJ*  methods  of  presenting  candidates 
have  been  coming  into  existence, 
at  these  will  be  in  active  operation 
;fore  the  approaching  session  of  Con- 
;  at  an  end.     For  example,  the  Presi- 

primary  will  be  held  on  March  14  in 
iota.  Before  that  time  the  Minnesota 
icans  will  be  stirred  up  on  behalf  of    ©  B„ri,  4  Brtns.  w.^unji™. ».  c. 

candidates,    and    their   expression    of  hon.  john  w.  weeks 

nee    is    bound     to    have    influence.       A    (The     MasMchuieUa     Senator     who    ia    a     Presideniial 

ater,   March  21,   North  Dakota  will  ea-didaie) 

Presidential  primary,  and  other  parts  Indiana  and  Michigan  have  since  1912  adopt- 
country  will  be  glad  to  know  how  ed  Presidential  primary  laws  for  use  next 
re  thinking  and  feeling  out  on  the  spring.  The  California  primaries  will  occur 
i.  In  April,  several  Western  States  on  May  9.  The  State  of  Washington  has 
through  the  same  proceeding,  electing  not  provided  for  a  Presidential  primary,  nor 
es  to  the  nationd  conventions  anil  has  the  State  of  Kansas.  Maine  is  one  of 
ing  preference  for  candidates.  Sena-  the  States  that  since  1912  has  adopted  Presi- 
immins'  own  State  of  Iowa  will  on  dential    primary    legislation.      It   has   been 

0  elect  Cummins  delegates,  according  both  affirmed  and  denied  that  Senator  Borah 
ontradicted   statements.      The    South   has    withdrawn    his    preliminary    candidacy, 

1  pn'mary  occurs  on  the  4th  of  April,  and  that  he  and  his  friends  prefer  Senator 
It  of  Nebraska  on  the  20th.  Illinois,  Cummins.  Of  the  candidates  West  of  the 
Min,  and  Or^on,  if  we  mistake  not,  Mississippi,  however,  Mr.  Cummins  is  the 
ain  have  April  primaries,  as  in  1912.  one  who  shows  strength, — this  being  due 
Ivania,  Massachusetts,  and  New  particularly  to  the  fact  that  his  record  is 
hire  had  April  primaries  in  1912,  and  agreeable  to  the  Progressives.  Senator  Sher- 
ndoubtedly  have  early  dates  next  man  and  Mr.  Mann  of  Illinois  have  been 
for  these  preliminary  proceedings.  mentioned,    and    Mr,    Fairbanks,    formerly 

Vice-President,  is  said  to  have  support  in  his 
Thus  by  the  1st  of  May  the  own  State  of  Indiana.  Of  the  earlier  Ohio 
to  country  will  know  a  good  deal  candidates,  only  cx-Senator  Burton  remains 
"  about  Republican  sentiment  as  in  the  field.  Governor  Brumbaugh  and  Mr. 
i  penonalitics.  The  Ohio  primary,  in  itnox  have  been  mentioned  in  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Taft  met  his  Waterloo  in  1912,  and  In  New  York  the  name  of  Senator  Root 
tiiat  year  held  on  May  21,  and  will  is  most  frequently  heard.  The  only  New 
{f  occur  at  about  that  time  next  year.  England  candidate  who  stands  out  before  the 
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country  is  Senator  Weeks  of  Massachusetts,  where.     But  it  will  be  more  influential  on 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  primaries  may  behalf  of  disarmament  and  world  hxnnoin', 

not  bring  out  the  candidate  who  will  ulti-  if  it  is  free  from  apprehension  on  its  own 

niately  receive  the  nomination.     There  is  an  account.     We  owe  it  to  the  cause  of  woiU 

undercurrent    of    talk    in    favor    of    Justice  peace  to  be  vigorous  and   efficient.      If  one 

Hughes;  but  it  is  also  plain  that  he  could  admits  the  thesis  that   it  is   right   for  loine 

not  encourage  a  mo\ement  in  his  favor,  and  Americans  to  be  trained  to  fight  in  caae  ot 

that  his  nomination  could  only  come  about  as  need,  there  can  be  no  very  serious  error  in 

a  spontaneous  act  of  the  convention.     There  the  view  that  enough  Americans  should  be 

is  always  much  inquiry  and  curiosity  regard-  trained  to  make  real  defense  possible.    The 

ing  the  part  that  Colonel  Roosevelt  may  play  Administration  has  a  plan  for  having  a  lafp 

in  nc\t  year's  election.     He  is  intensely  op-  number  of  young  men  quickly  trained,  (or 

posed    to   the   methods    and    policies   of   the  purposes    of    a    reserve    force.       It    ii    be- 

present  administration,  and  it  is  said  that  his  lieved    that    railroads   and    other   large  em- 

nanie  may  be  presented  in  some  of  the  Re-  ployers  could  cooperate  in  having  their  mm 

publican  primaries.     But  it  is  also  declared,  given  the  opportunity  to  join  training  amipL 

on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Progressive  party  Senator  Cummins  especially  notes  the  fm 

and  the  "Bull  Moose"  emblem  will  be  main-  that  such  a  reserve  could  be  recruited  mucb 

tained,  in  readiness  for  separate  action,  unless  more  easily  if  it  were  not  liable  to  be  calird 

Remiblican   candidates    and    nlatforms    meet  out  to  sunoress  riots  or  interfere  ii    *    " 
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RESIDENT  WIUON  LAYING  THE  COtNER-CTONE  OF  THE  tZJO.OOO  MEMORIAL  AMPITHEATER  AT  THE  ARLINCTtM 

NATIONAL   CEMETERY,  OH  OCTOBER    13     SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY   DANIELS.  WHO  IS  JTANDING  DIRECTLY 

BEHI^a>  THE  PRESIDENT.  MADE  THE  PRINCIPAL  ADDRESS 

deems    requisite    for    national    safety.      The  four  years   ago.      Sometimes  the  control  of 
UV7  prc^am  as  announced  calls  for  a  five-  affairs  in  a  militant  country  happens  to  fall 
ytMX   building  scheme   that  would   give   us  into   the  hands  of   a   rash   element,   which 
tkce  or  four  ships  of  the  largest  type  every  makes  foreign  war  without  just  cause. 
Tfor,  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  submarines,   and 

Numerous  destroyers  and  vessels  of  other  ^^^^  The  best  naval  authorities  de- 
ftipci,  Buildii^  and  maintenance  will  make  otftnu  clare  that  our  sea  power  has 
it  navy  cost  $1,000,000,000  in  five  years.  ^—"'"^  declined  most  deplorably  in  the 
9]Mn  are  those  ■who  decry  the  suggestion  past  year  or  two.  European  navies,  in  spite 
^Utt  tioiids  might  be  issued  to  pay  for  this  of  their  losses,  are  growing  more  powerful 
■gahiscd  navy.  And  if  the  times  were  at  all  and  efficient,  through  building  submarines 
'finul  dicir  arguments  would  be  sound,  and  other  types  of  warships  faster  than  they 
Pfii  tbe  timci  are  the  most  perilous  and  un-  are  sacrificing  them.     With  rigid  economy, 

■  ^pRIlD  diat  the  modern  world  has  known  and  some  changes  in  the  revenue  laws,  our 

■  ||B|iflliilK    about.      The    European    countries  national  income  will  reach  the  level  of  our 

SpiliilK  up  great  debts  to  carry  on  war.  necessary  outgo  for  ordinary  purposes.  The 
nil^t  well  afford  to  incur  a  moderate  extraordinary  bills,  for  national  defense, 
ia  taking  out  an  insurance  policy  to  might  in  view  of  essential  facts  be  met  by  an 
jfltltBCt  the  country's  peace.  Senator  Cum-  issue  of  bonds.  An  American  public  that 
^^btWtBluAB  that  at  the  end  of  the  war  the  has  money  to  lend  to  Europea.i  governments 
fimpein  nations  will  be  exhausted,  and  that  would  much  rather  lend  to  Uncle  Sam. 
M  aitiaa  in  the  near  future  would  be  likely  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  a  large  army, 
■Mf  tttaA  ua.  As  he  means  it,  this  is  wholly  there  is  a  clear  and  definite  demand  for  a 
^r^  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  war  should  navy  that  will  enable  this  country  to  help 
•M  at  no  very  distant  date  the  whole  world  secure  the  freedom  of  the  seas.  We  have 
would  be  m  a  fighting  basis  as  never  before,  reason  to  invest  in  a  navy  as  a  protector  of 
Mexico  ia  exhausted,  but  it  has  far  more  men  our  coasts  and  a  guarantor  of  < 
hardened  and  trained  to  arms  than  three  or  cial  interests. 
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President 


The  President  will  speak  in  New  ^^^         Meantime,  for  more  than  a  year 

York    to    the    members    of    the  Trade        we  have  submitted  to  a  complete 

Manhattan  Club  on  November      ^^^'^ction     ^^^  arbitrary  regulation  of  our 
4,  in  order  to  give  to  the  country  his  ma-  trade  with  all  foreign  countries  by  the  Brit- 
turcd   views  on   the  subject  of   preparation  ish  Government.      And,  singularly  enough, 
for  defense.     This  will  be  a  full  month  be-  we  have  borne  this,  at  a  loss  of  mAny  mfl- 
forc  Congress  meets ;  and  evidently  the  Presi-  lions  of  dollars  to  American  citizens^  wliflc 
dent   and   cabinet   have   been    *'feeling  out"  our  State  Department  authorities  have  "stood 
public  opinion  and  getting  the  debate  started  pat"  on  the  assertion  that  the  things  done 
well  in  advance,  so  that  there  may  be  better  under  British  Orders  in  Council  are  wboDf 
hopes   of   speedy   and    decisive   action   when  illegal,  and  quite  of  the  same  charader  as 
Congress  meets.     On  October  6  it  was  an-  the  things  about  which  we  quarreled  wWi 
nounced  that  the  President  would  be  married  France  and  fought  with  England  a  Inindrtd 
m  the  near  future  to  Mrs.  Cialt,  of  Wash-  years  ago.     Sometimes  an  unreaaonaUe  pea- 
ington ;  and  the  affair  has  naturally  aroused  tion  wins  by  the  sheer  persistence  with  urilidi 
much  kindly  public  interest.     Undoubtedly  it  is  asserted  and  maintained.     Thus  it  hs 
the  President's  great  anxiety  to  maintain  the  been  said  that  we  must  postpone  roillidgri 
rights  of   neutrals  and   uphold   the  humane  tion  of  our  discussion  on  these  matten  widi 
principles  of  international  law  had,  during  a  England,  until  after  we  had  ceased  to  docnv 
period  of  some  months,  subjected  him  to  a  details    regarding   submarine    warfare  wtt 
severe  mental  and  physical  strain.    He  is  well  Cjermany.     A  better  argument  would  htft 
aware  that  the  times  are  perilous,  and  must  put  the  matter  exactly  the  other  way.   Go^ 
be  so  till  the  world  is  ready  to  accept  peace  many's  submarine  campaign  was  undcrtakni 
and  adjust  its  quarrels.     Hut  suspense  over  expressly  because  of   British   policies  tn  ifr 
the  outcome  of  an  attitude  we  had  assumed  straint  of  neutral  rights  on  the  seas.  WouU 
towards  Ciermany,  on  behalf  of  neutrals  at  there  have  been  a  Lusitania  incident  if  wv 
large,   has  been   relieved   by   a  substantially  had,  at  the  proper  time,  demanded  of  ElV" 
complete  acquiescence  in  our  view  regarding  land  a  respect  for  the  rights  of  neutral  com- 
the  time-honored   rights  of  travelers  at  sea.  merce  on  the  seas,  while  also  warning  Ger- 
Thus  the  President  shows  relief  of  mind  and  many  against  violating  neutral  rights? 
higher  spirits,  and  there  is  less  appearance  of 


The 

"Note"  to 

England 


From  time  to  time,  for  mentis 
past,  we  have  been  told  that  i 
"note"    of   cumulative   indigns- 


tension  in  his  utterances  and  attitudes.     His 

speech  to  the  old  veterans  on  September  28 

was  very  felicitous.     "Democracy,"  he  said, 

*'is  the  most  difficult  form  of  government,  tion  and  of  formidable  length  was  about  to 

because  it  is  the  form  under  which  you  have  be  sent  to  England.     Finally,  on  Octobrr 

to  persuade  the  largest  number  of  persons  to  11,  it  was  stated  that  the  note  had  been  hn* 

do  anything  in  particular."     Ir   an  address  ished  by  the  State  Department  and  would 

to     the     Daughters     of     the    .   be  sent  almost  at  once,  brin| 

American  Revolution,  on  Oc-  in   the   President's  hands  for 

tober   11,  he  was  at  his  very                        mk^  ^"^'   revision.     On  the  20tb 

best.     Like  Mr.  Roosevelt,  he                     ^^f^  ^^^  newspapers   reported  that 

moralizes  continually,  and  he                .^■'j'  ^^^     President    was    H'orkinf 

docs   it   also    in    fine   phrases,        ^^^M^  over  this  note  on  the  train,  tk 

with  much  wisdom  of  analy-       ^^^^m^  day    before,    when    returninc 

sis.     In  his  speech  of  October        ^^^t  '^^"^  ^^^  ^"P  *°  Princeioo  IS 

1 1 ,  he  said :                                           m^l  ^^^  '^^^  ^^^^  ^"  favor  of  «i^ 

We  are  not  trying  to  keep  out              ^H  man    suffrage.      We    have  OS 

of  trouble;  ue  are  trying  to  pre-             ^B  j^j^^  ^^  ^  ^y^^  ^;„j^  g^ 

serve  the  foundations  upon  which            ^^B^B  «    •                    -       •  ■    jl^ 

^^■""  engaged   m   controvemal  di^ 


peace  can  be  rebuilt.  Peace  can 
be  rebuilt  only  upon  the  ancient 
and  accepted  principles  of  inter- 
national law,  only  upon  those 
things  which  remind  nations  of 
their  duties  to  each  other,  and, 
deeper  than  that,  of  their  duties 
to  mankind  and  to  humanity. 
America  has  a  great  cause  which 


A      caricature      of      President 


IS   not   confined    to   the   American  „..,  »,.  ^   ,  . 

rnntinenf       Tf   U   th#.  raii«#.  nf  hii-  ^^ '•*«"   >"  a   senes  piibhshed  in     COnten 

continent,     it  is  the  cause  ot  hu-  /./ajj^rarfa/jr/i  ©  Berlin,  entitled 

manity  itself.  "Our   Contemporaries"  main 


cussion  with  England  and  kr 
AHies,  and  earnestly  Kope  dtft 
trade  disputes  may  be  ^ 
justed  in  good  temper  and  o 
right  principles.  But  we  tfaiA 
it  would  have  been  bcuvf 
either  to      tvc  abindonnl  ^ 

or  die  to  but 
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^rously    at    the    time   when   we   first    de-  in  the  most  colossal  way  with  the  cause  of 

ircd  our  views.     It  is  extremely  difficult  the   Allies.      The   official    representatives  of 

understand    why   we    should    enter    now  England  and  France  who  came  here  recently 

on    the    discussion    of    British    policies    at  on    a   successful   mission   to   secure  financial 

I     that    have    become     fairly    established  credit  and  support  with  which  to  carry  on 

migh  our  apparent  acquiescence  in  them  the  war,  were  received  with  ovations.    The 

rii^  many  months.  head  of  that  war  mission  sat  at  Washington 
on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  by  the 

ttOMirtrw'*  ^^  '^^^^  '■'*  "^^  ourselves  some  side  of  the  Chief  Justice.     Lord  Reading  is 

^•tHJ        searching    questions    in    all    sin-  I^ord  Chief  Justice  of  England,   and   is  in 

'"•"'^       ccrity.     If  Germany  seemed  hard  every  sense  worthy  of  the  highest  personal 

deal  with,  and  if  German  public  opinion  and  official  courtesy  when  he  comes  to  Amer- 

mcd   embittered   against  us,   was   it   not  ica.     But  we  arc  supposed  to  be  a  neutral 

gely  due  to   the  fact  that  we  were   de-  country;  and   if  the  president  of  the  great 

nding    that    Germany    observe    every   jot  supreme  court  of  Germany  that  sits  at  Leip- 

[  tittle  of  international  law,  while  we  were  zig  should  come  here  to  horrow  money  and 

anitting  without  complaint  to  an  unlim-  strengthen  the  sinews  of  war  for  his  country, 

1  interference  with  neutral  rights  at  sea  he  would  seem  to  be  entitled  to  expect  the 

the  part  of  Great  Britain?     And  at  the  same  kind  of  treatment  that  was  shown  to 

y  Mme  time  were  we  not  ourselves  vio-  Lord  Reading.     Would  he  receive  it?     It  is 

inc   the   spirit   of    neutrality    by  greedily  not  necessary  to  pursue  this  discussion.     It  is 

king   immense  profits  in   the   business  of  merely  desirable  that  we  should  think  clearly 

iplying  Germany's  enemies  with  munitions  and  candidly,  and  not  deceive  ourselves  as  to 

wail    For  better  or  worse,  we  have  cstab-  the  bearings  of  our  recent  conduct  whether 

wd  our  moral  pocidon.    We  are  identified  as  a  government  or  as  a  business  community. 
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Fon*  la  ■^"  ''"'*  Germany,  in  the  begin- 
suvrHMfn  ning,  asked  from  Belgium  wjj 
""  to  be  allowed  to  run  cars  along 
Belgian  railroads,  and  to  walk  along  Belgian 
highways.  The  Germans  have  always  helJ 
that  if  they  had  not  taken  the  Belgian  route 
the  French  and  English  would  inevitably 
have  done  so  before  the  war  was  over.  Cir- 
cumstances alter  cases,  and  the  .inalog\'  br- 
tiveen  Belgium  and  Greece  is  not  exact. 
Yet  in  many  respects  the  smme  principles  are 
involved.  England  and  France,  in  order  to 
head  otiF  the  German  expedition  to  relieve 
Turkey,  have  been  marching  across  a  comer 
of  Greece  as  a  short-cut  to  aid  the  Serbians. 
This  is  without  permission,  and  against  the 
protest  of  Greece  as  a  neutral.  The  (ir«b, 
of  course,  have  not  resisted;  first,  becaux 
their  councils  are  divided,  and,  second,  b^ 
cause  their  coasts  would  be  at  the  mercy  of 
the  British,  French,  and  Italian  navieiL  Tlie 
whole  situation  illustrates  the  point  that  mil- 
itar,'  ncccssitj'  has  no  scruples  about  inter- 
national  law.  Since  war  goes  by  the  pn'ii- 
A  •aiiTH  \Mtki(  AN  VIEW  OK  rNixE  sam's  setti  e-  ''^^^^  "'  ^'"'"'  "'^''  ^"^  "^^  rcspcct  the  rigiitJ 
ME^xToFTHKsvi.MAMSEQtESTioNwiTHCERMANV   "^  neutrals  unless  it  fears  the  power  oi  the 

Vs.LE    Sam:       -Th)    nheaii!       Thty    won't    bilf    any-    neutral    wliom     It    offends.        The     GfnMM 

""t' "  \    ■       '■    "h     h  hiiin    ihein  uni     ^'"'"^    international    law    when    thej-  lenil 

lo  iiui  u/'uff'*our  guard!'"'  "'"*  "'  '  """"*     '     "       Zeppelins  over  Dutch  territory-  to  raid  La"- 

Fron.  Carai  j  Cartias  {Riienoi  Aircj)  don  and  the  English  coasts.     But  HoIImJ 

cannot  afford  to  quarrel  with  Germany,  anJ 

■■Britar„ia     "^^  peoplc  of  thc  United  States  the  Dutch  officials  turn  their  backs  and  Aw 

Sum  lilt     long  to  see  Europe  at  peace,  and  their    ej-es,     Xor,   on    the   other  hand,  a* 

*'"**'"      have  the  kindest  feelings  towards  Holland    afford    to   quarrel    with    F.ngUni 

the  industrious  and  home-loving  inhabitants  when  the  so-called  "blockade"  of  GenMBT 

of  every  one  of  thc  countries  and  nationalities  is  in  reality  an  illegal  regulation  of  Dutch 

of   Europe  and   of  Asia.     But  America  has  trade.     Sweden    is   arguing   with    EnpUni 

become  deeply  in\nlved  in  the  cause  of  the  but  is  without  recourse.  TTiere  was  a  ch*"" 

Allies.     \Vc  have  abandoned  our  rights  of  in  the  early  part  of  thc  war  for  neutrab  » 

trade  not  only  with  the  ports  of  Germany,  come  together  and  make  a  clear  statemtot 

hut  have  submitted  to  a  full  control  by  Eng-  of  the  rights  of  over-sea  commerce  that  tbtT 

land    over   our   trade    in    neutral    ships   and  would  undertake  to  mainuin  at  all  haziidl 

non-iontmhand    goods    w  ith    Sweden,    Nor-   But   nothing  was  done  about   it,   and  il  >• 

way,  Denmark,  and  Hollanil.     It  is  too  late  quite  too  late  to  flaunt  just  now  die  tatttlfd 

now  to  seek  a  restoration  of  our  tr.ide  rights,  and  dishonored  flag  of  neutral  risjntt  at  **• 

because    these   smaller    lu-utr.d    countries   of  This  may  sound  cynical,  but  it  is  the  tn4 

Europe  have  themselves  practically  accepted 

the  conditions  imposed  upon  them  by  the  j,^  simoniii  ^^^'  Simonds  write*  ftw  id  d* 
Allies.  It  is  pretended  in  some  quarters  that  'oitht  month,  as  heretofore,  hit  l^ 
England  has  deliberaicly  cut  us  off  from  cer-  *"        markably  lucid  uid  able  aa^f^ 

tain  kinds  of  trade  Mith  Sweden,  while  per-  and  narrative  of  thc  actual  war  KtuaoM* 
mitting  her  own  merchants  and  manufac-  in  Europe.  His  view  thu  the  2"*^  "V^ 
turcrs  to  carry  on  the  ver)-  traffic  that  we  riority  of  the  Allies  in  men  and  iWJBl* 
have  been  denied.  Hut  it  i.<  wholly  improb-  must  triumph  in  the  end  is  not  alicnd  If 
able  that  anything  of  this  kind  has  happened  any  of  the  recent  ups  and  dowas  of  A* 
as  an  intended  policy.  England's  one  con-  stru^le.  He  docs  not  think  tbu  the  B^ 
sistent  motive  has  been  to  keep  supplies  from  sians  have  been 
leaching  Germany.  She  has  sought  thc  end,  discouraged;  and 
regardless  of  thc  means.  man  drive  into  Russia 


I  fatillf  stnidt  or  mxiiA  1 
d  he  Tcgardt  die  |iHi  0*-  I 
Russia  M  a  f«d|r  Uw*  >■  I 
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ZEPPELINS  OVER  HOUVND 

OrFiciAL  Netkehland;     "In  Heaven's  name  do  not  let  it   be   known    that    we    have   seen   anything   in   the  iky." 
From  De  Amtlcrdanitner   (Amsteidam) 

the  long  run,  because  it  has  not  accomplished   nates  the  trade  of  the  world  without  a  sc- 

that  which  it  undertook.     He  believes  that  rious  question  on  anybody's  part.     It  took 

Germany's  task  of  holding  her  extended  lines  us  a  long  time  in  the  Civil  War  period  to 

will  be  increasingly  difficult.     He  does  not   create  a  large  and  efficient  Northern  army. 

regard  the  new  Balkan  developments  as  in  England's    recruiting    problems    have    been 

any  way  having  a  conclusive  bearing  upon  very  much  the  same  as  ours  would  have  been 

the  larger  issues  of  the  European  war.  under  similar  circumstances.     In  the  end  wc 

had  to  resort  to  conscription,  and  England 

.      i^^j    The  main  task  for  England,  in   may  have  to  do  the  same.     But  they  are 

Doina  Hit     the  fighting  sense,  is  to  support  making  a  great  and  notable  effort  to  avoid 

™^         General   Joffre    to    the    utmost   it  if  possible.     Zeppelin  raids  have  been  in- 

against    the   Germans   in    France   and    Btl-    creasing  in  seriousness,  and  we  refer  to  them 

gium.     Otherwise  England's  greatest  obliga-  more  in   detail   elsewhere.      From    the   war 

tion  is  to  keep  on  with  what  she  has  already  standpoint  these  raids  have   hurt  Germany 

been    doing    so    magnificently, — namely,    to  and  helped  England,  because  they  have  done 

maintain   the  cause  of  the  Allies  with  her    so  much  to  arouse  British  sentiment  and  to 

great  navy,  her  financial  credit,  and  her  abil-  stimulate  recruiting. 

ity  to   command   and    transport  supplies  of 

all  kinds.  It  is  like  the  English  to  find  ^^^  wKaia  Evidently  there  have  been  great 
fault  with  themselves,  and  to  create  Parlia-  '"  i*«  blunders,  from  first  to  last,  in 
mentary  crises,  when  at  intervals  one  thing  "  ""        the   planning   and   execution   of 

or  anoriicr  has  not  gone  well.  But  nothing  the  Dardanelles  campaign.  In  every  great 
could  be  more  mistaken  than  to  suppose  that  war  there  will  be  mistakes  on  both  sides. 
die  British  Empire  is  flunking,  or  that  its  The  diplomacy  of  the  Allies  in  the  Balkans 
perfonnances,  even  in  the  past  year,  have  has  also  been  deeply  disappointing.  But  it 
been  hopelessly  inefficient.  Britain's  navy,  at  is  not  easy  to  fix  blame  where  the  complica- 
this  moment,  holds  all  the  seas,  and  domi-  tions  have  been  so  baffling,  and  where,  on 
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A    llEAm-TO-llE.^«T    TALK,    IN    WHICH    JOHN    UULL 

CUtUES  HIMSELF  FUR  THE  MESS  HE  HAS  MAUE  IN 

tARBYlNC  ON   THE   WAR 

J.    D,   to    J.    H.:     "Englainl    Mpccls " 

From   Ibc  Smk   (New    York) 

both  sides,  there  are  many  parties  to  the  ne- 
goriations.  There  were  eleven  powers  in- 
tensely engaged  in  these  Balkan  negotiations. 
Every  one  of  the  ekven  had  some  motives 
and  objects  xinlikc  those  of  any  of  the  others, 
llic  Allies  lost  their  one  opportiinitj'  when 
Russia  had  swept  down  to  the  Carpathians, 
and  Austria- Hungary  seemed  to  be  prostrate, 
while  Serbia  had  regained  her  prestige.  A 
supreme  statesman  or  diplomat  in  England 
or  France  or  Russia  wmild  have  joined  the 
outstretclicd  hand  of  W'ni/elos  at  that  mo- 
ment, and  briinght  the  wliole  Halkan  group 
into  action  against  Turkey  and  Austria, 
This  would  have  made  the  Dardanelles 
campaign  siiccessful,  and  would  have  put 
Turkey  out  of  the  war.  It  would  have  pre- 
vented the  Anncnian  massacres.  It  would 
probably  ha\e  saved  Russia  from  her  subse- 
quent retreat  and  humiliation.  It  would 
ha\e  led  Hungary,  and  perhaps  Austria,  to 
make  separate  peace.  It  was  vastly  more 
important  to  have  obtained  the  active  sup- 
port of  the  Balkan  states  at  the  right  time 
than  to  have  brought  Italy  into  the  war  for  i 
the  sole  purpose  of  taking  some  bits  of  ter- 


ritory away  from  AustHa.  Italy's  dtinu 
clashed  ^vith  those  of  Greece  and  Serbia,  umI 
rendered  practically  impossible  a  rcstontioa 
of  the  Balkan  league  that  might  have 
brought  the  war  to  a  speedy  end  by  cnuhinf 
'i'urkey  and  helping  Russia  at  the  cnida] 
moment.  The  mix-up  grew  beyond  dipli> 
ma  tic  remedy. 

Bultarla-t      ''  '*  ^  patHctic  thing  to  KC  Bul- 

unhoiu  garia  in  league  with  ber  natiint 
""*'  enemies,  the  Turks.  There  are 
many  leading  men  in  Bulgaria  to-da^  whs 
remember  all  the  horrors  of  the  TuHdril 
massacres  of  Bulgarians  in  1875,  and  lAs 
took  part  in  the  war  of  liberation.  Hm^ 
ever  tyrannical  and  overbearing  Russia  maf 
have  been  at  times  since  then,  there  is  among 
the  Bulgarian  people  a  natural  afTectioa  for 
the  great  Slav  empire  that  rescued  them  al- 
most forty  years  ago,  as  a  result  of  whidi 
they  have  made  marvelous  progress  as  s 
nation.  It  is  only  three  years  ago  that  Bul- 
garia held  the  central  place  in  the  Balkan 
league  that  tried  to  drive  the  Turks  out  of 
Ktirope,  and  that  would  have  succeeded  but 
for  the  selfish  and  jealous  interferenoe  of 
the  great  powers.     A  right  adjustment  «f 
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JOHN  [m.VTIANl.,  l-RKMlEKOt-  ALEXANDER  ZAIMIS,  PKEMIEH  OF  I'KEMIEK  RADOSLAVOFf  OK  ItUL- 

THREE  CCtf^SPlCUOUS  BALKAN  STATESMEN 

that  time  would  have  saved  Kurope  the  prcs-  cabinet  and  an  impossible  appeal  to  the 
ent  grt-at  convulsion.  It  is  useless  to  mor-  countr)',  Sir  Edward  Carson  resigned  as  At- 
aii/.c  over  these  frightful  calamities.  Bui-  to rney- General ;  and  England's  splendid  and 
garia  is  now  at  war, — with  Turkey,  Austria,  patriotic  coalition  cabinet  went  on  with  its 
and  Germany  as  her  allies.  Against  her  arc  difficult  but  well-performed  duties.  In  Ru&- 
arraycd  her  historic  friends,  England  and  sia,  cabinet  changes  brought  one  of  the  lead- 
Russia,  joined  with  France,  Italy,  and  her  ers  of  the  Conservative  wing  in  the  Duma 
unhappy  neighbor,  Serbia.  Russia,  on  one  into  the  executive  group  as  Minister  of  the 
hand,  is  doing  her  best  to  bully  and  drive  Interior.  This  is  the  first  instance  of  a 
RiHnania  into  action  against  Bulgaria  and  Russian  cabinet  member  named  from  the 
Austria.  England  and  France,  on  the  other  Duma  and  continuing  to  hold  his  parliamen- 
hand,  arc  threatening  and  pressing  Greece,  tarj-  seat.  Real  conditions  in  Russia,  both 
The  Serbians  are  making  heroic  resistance  military  and  political,  arc  not  readily  ascer- 
as  the  German  invasion  forces  its  way  to  the  tained  by  the  outside  world  just  now.  It 
relief  of  Turkey.  Bulgaria  will  fight  in  a  is  reported  that  enormous  q\iantities  of 
spirit  of  despair,  as  having  been  forced  into  a  munitions  from  Japan  are  constantly  arriv- 
false  position  and  an  unholy  war.  tng  at  Moscow,  and  that  the  trans-Siberian 
road  is  taxed  to  the  utmost  with  materials 
Miitmi  "^^  Balkaa  situation  made  a  for  Russia's  annies.  It  is  pa.ssing  strange 
Cat/Mt  momentary  crisis  in  French  as  that  Vladivostok  and  Archangel  should  have 
'***  well  as  in  English  government  beome  Russian  ports  of  first  importance. 
circles.    The  famous  Foreign  Minister,  Del- 

casse,    reNgncd,    and    the    Prime    Minister,  The  sad  plight  of  the  Armeni- 

\'iviani,    took  upon   his  own   shoulders  the  wS/om"      ^"s    is    the    most    horrifying    of 

duties  of  the  Foreign  Office.    Whether  Del-  .the  news  of  last  month.     Rus- 

rasse  had  differed  more  with  Viviani  or  with  sia  has  not  been  able  as  yet  to  make  the 

Sir  Edward  Grey  was  not  revealed.     But  expected  advance  from  her  Transcaucasian 

Viviini  made  hia  statement  to  the  Chamber  pro\ince  through  the  Turkish  regions  south 

of  Dcputiea,  and  received  an  almost  unani-  of  the  Black  Sea.    The  Armenians  have  been 

moiii  vote  of  confidence.     In  England,   the  praying  for  Russian  deliverance,  while  Turks 

expected    Matement    to    Parliament   did    not  and  Kurds  have  been  murdering  Armenian 

find  place  because  of  the  sudden  illness  and  men,   and   driving  women    and   children    to 

sequestration  of  Premier  Asquith,     After  a  distant  places  in  the  desert  where  they  must 

■    wA's  stormy  talk  about  a  break-up  of  the  surely  perish.    It  is  Germany's  responsibility. 
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oTPntntim  the  dimminc 
'*■"»'  o(  the  light, 
hide  the  city  to  some  ex- 
tent; London,  like  Paris 
and  the  German  dtics  ex- 
posed to  aerial  attack,  is 
of  course,  darkened  at 
night,  and  a  system  of  sig- 
nals has  been  arranged  lo 
M-am  the  people  of  the  ^>- 
proach  of  the  eneoif  air- 
craft, so  that  thqr  ouy  vek 
the  cellars  for  protection. 
In  spite  of  the  daniEer, 
however,  the  ti^it  of  i 
Zeppelin  seenu  to  attiact 
the  public  like  a  pyn- 
technical  displar.     Thr 

ENGLISH  P0LICFJ.1EN  DISPLAYING  EXPLODED  ZEPPELIN  E)0MB5  ,  '   ^    """l     .  .."ij'"'™.  j*" 

(Thtsc  Z.pjicl.n   U.mU  ;iri-  liulh   uJDlusivc  iiii<[  iiiccmliary)  Slirancc  that  thC  DCtt  nUtW* 

of   the   navy   are  hard  it 

j.^       Last    montli's    Zeppelin    attacks  wDrk  on  tlic  problem  of  London's  protectimi 
Ai'a?'i"n      (HI    Lonilon,    ocntrrini:   on    Oc-    troni   aeriiil  attack,  and  both   XIr.    Ballnuf 
"'"""'        luhcr     l,i-14,     were     the     most   and  Mr.  Asqiiith  have  expressed  the  Wir: 
deadly   that    I'riKlatid   has   as  (et   sustained,    that  future  raids  would  be  mure  effectiifl* 
As  m:\n\  a*  55  persiins  were  killed,  and  114  "H't-   'J"hc  appointment  of  Admiral  Sir  Pero 
icijured.     The  total  of  casualties  that  have  Sc<itt,  with  his  high  reputation  as  a  gunntn 
rcMiltcd   from    the  siiire  uf  aerial   raids  on   evpcrt,    as  director  of   the   ai'-   »''*m'i«  "l 
Knjjland    was    thus    hrouiiht    to    l(i9    killed    I^ndon,  has  diwie  much  to 
and  .1SS  winimlcd.      UrKfnt  demands  were   fidciice.     The  aid  of  Mr. 
))ni]nptl3-  made  for  reprisiils  in  kind  on  (ler-  an  American  inventor,  wai 
nian\-   («hi(-h  demands  the  goveninient  has   month.     It  was  believed  t 
steadily  r*.-sisttd),  as  well  as  for  better  pro-  vice,     the     "Audion"     inc 
tiction  irnm  such  attacks  in  the  future.   'J"he  would,  by  amplifying  the 
|imhleiii  of  sateKuardiiij;  the  city   from  the  tors,  help  in  detei-ting  appn 
eiMiiiy  in  the  air  h;us  mit  Seen  an  easy  one.    It 
h:Ls    taken    cxperinientatiun    to    produce    the 
rifiht  kind  of  anti-aircraft  gun,  and  time  to 
n;anufa.-ture  a  suth^-ient  quantity.    A  fleet  of 
srjiiie   4n0   aeroiilam-s   is  maintained   in  and 
abmit  Liindun  fur  the  purji^se  ot  patrolling 
the   air  ;nid   altackinn  Zeppelins,    but  their 
task    is  e\.eedinj;ly   difficult.      A   half   hour 
or  more  nu;-it  elapse  friim   the  moment  an 
enemy  airship  is  sighted  and  the  signal  sent 
to  the  atTi)  siiitiiiii  before  an  .aeroplane  can 
start    and    dinih    up    to    the   lieifiht   of    the 
Z.-npelin.     l!v  that  time  the  aerial  destrover 
has  don<>  its  «ork  and  may  be  far  off  on  the 
way  home,  for  the  entire  attack  in  a  single 
district,    with    the    droppiiiK    of    scores    of 
bombs,     nia\-     last    scarcely    more     than     a 
minute.      The    aeroplanes    are    also    handi- 
capped by  the  danger  from  the  anti-aircraft 
guns,    which    keep    up    a   constant    fusillade 
from    all    over   the   city,    and    the    blinding 
flashes     from     the     numerous     searchlights 
sweeping  the  sky  for  the  Zeppelins.  (The  object  to  hta  kS  ' 
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THE  SOUTH   AND   CENTRAL    AMERICAN  DIPUKUTS   IN  OMJFERENCE    WITH    SECRETARY   LANSING   AT    THE 

BILTMORE  HOTEL.  NEW  YORK  CITY 

(Uft  to    tighl:     Seno.   Don   lenado  Caldtron,  of     Bolivia;  Senor  Don  Carlos  Maria  de  Pcna.  of  Uruguay; 

SinoT    Lion    Joagmn    Mendei,  of  Gualemala;   E.   C.   Sweet,  secretary  of  the  conference;  Senor  Romulo  S.  Naon, 

uf   Aigenlina;    Scnor    Da  Gama,   of   Braiil;    Secretary    Lansing,    and    Sensr    Don    E<]<gardo    Suarez    Mujica,    of 

October  19,  1915,  will  take  its  most  concerned  and  best  informed  have  an- 
'^Ht^toB^  place  as  one  of  the  important  nounced  their  confidence  in  General  Car- 
dates  in  modem  Mexican  his-  ranza's  ability  to  create  a  stable  Mexican 
tor>'.  On  that  day  nine  of  the  leading  gov-  government,  or,  at  any  rate,  their  belief  that 
trnments  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  no  other  Mexican  leader  at  the  present  time 
headed  by  the  United  States,  joined  in  for-  is  so  likely  to  succeed  in  setting  up  some 
mal  recognition  of  the  de  facto  government  semblance  of  legitimate  rule  where  anarchy 
of  Mexico  of  which  General  Venustiano  has  reigned  since  the  retirement  of  the  elder 
Carranza  is  the  chief  executive.  Besides  Diaz.  It  is  a  moment  for  hope,  if  not  for 
Brazil,    Chile,  Ai^ntina,  Bolivia,  Uruguay 


c^- 


and  Guatemala,  two  other  Latin- American 
powers,  Colombia  and  Nicaragua,  united  in 
extending  this  recognition  to  the  Carranza 
government.  Offidal  notifications  were  sent 
by  the  diplomatic  representatives  in  Wash- 
ington of  these  several  countries  to  Senor 
Elisco  Arredondo,  personal  representative  of 
Carranza,  and  Secretary  Lansing's  letter  ex- 
pressed an  intention  soon  to  designate  an 
ambasm^  to  Mexico.  This  outcome  of  the 
leriei  of  conferences  of  the  Latin-American 
republics  widi  our  government  was  not  un- 
Indccd,  it  was  virtually  foreshad- 
in  recent  developments,  as  we  sum- 
im  in  these  pages  last  month. 
Tlie  itct  that  the  nine  governments  were 
united  on  this  policy  is  significant  in  itself, 
and  no  one  of  the  world  powers  in  either 

hnnisphere  b  likely   to  Wi^hold    recognition        MkcleSab  (toCarranu)-     "Drive  carefull 

<rf  the  Carnuza  r^^ue,  now  that  the  states  F,lm\bl\arii  {Nw  VoVkJ'  ' 
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The  aRrccment  signed  last  month  by  repre- 
seDtativrs  nf  the  miners  and  the  operating 
company  is  to  remain  in  force  until  January 
1,  1918,  and  during  that  period  the  eight- 
hour  day  is  to  he  maintained,  together  with 
the  present  wage-scale,  llut  if  wages  should 
he  raised  in  competitive  flelds  a  proportional 
increase  would  be  made. 

Stearin  tut  ^^^^e  rights  of  employees  are 
aiBhtiof  definitely  recognized  in  the 
*'""•  Rockefeller  plan :  To  hold  meet- 
ings;  to  huy  goods  at  other  than  "company" 
^tores;  to  have  a  check-weigh  man  at  the 
scales ;  to  belong  to  a  union  or  to  refrain 
from  belonging,  as  the  individual  eniploj-ee 
inay  desire.  The  demand  for  union  recog- 
nition made  by  the  miners  at  the  beginning 
of  the  great  strike  two  years  ago  is  not  con- 
ceded ;  but  provision  i«  made  for  district  con- 
ference, in  which  the  miners  will  be  repre- 
sented, for  the  settlement  of  disputes.  ITiere 
will  alvo  be  standing  joint  committees  on  in- 
dustrial ciK)|icration  and  conciliation;  on 
safety  and  accidents;  on  sanitation,  health, 
and  housing  and  on  recreation  and  eduri- 
tion.  All  in  all,  this  points  toward:i  democ- 
rac)'  in  the  mining  industry  of  CnloraJn 
Mr.    Rockefeller   has  declared    that   stuck* 


fExiTiilivt.'  h.a.l  of  ihi-  Jc  /«>■(>.  (ruv<;rni..cnt  rwoR. 
nUcJ    by    thr    r^.n-Am.rLtjn    |K,wtri    on    October    lu) 

congratulation.  The  Wa-shington  admin- 
istration has  placed  an  embargo  on  the  ship- 
ment of  munitions  of  war  from  this  country 
to  Mexico,  unless  consigned  to  the  recog- 
nized govcriuiicnt.  This  action  is  likely  to 
put  a  speedy  end  to  effective  insurrection. 

ff   *./i//ii-'"   September  of  this  year  Mr. 
.n  John   I).  Rwkefellcr,  Jr.,  made 

coioi-.rrfo  .^^  extended  ^■isit  to  the  mines 
of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company, 
a  property  under  his  control,  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  the  working  conditions  with  a 
view  to  tlieir  improvement.  As  an  outcome 
of  his  observations  in  the  mines  and  in  the 
homes  of  the  miners.  Mr.  Rockefeller  sub- 
mitted a  plan  for  adjusting  grievances  and 
securing  social  and  industrial  betterment. 
This  plan  was  accepted  by  the  miners  in  a 
fonnal  referendum  vote,  and  nothing  that 
h:Ls  (Kicurred  in  Colorado  for  a  long  time 
has  offered  so  much  in  tlie  way  of  specific 
remedy  for  the  discontent  that  for  years  has 
kept  the  mining  indnstn-  of  the  State  in  con- 
tin\ial  disturbance  and  has  been  a  menace  to 
the  peace  and  welfare  of   the  cummunit>'. 
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holdei^,  directors,  officers,  and  employees  all 
have  common  interests,  that  none  can  be  sac- 
rificed to  the  others,  and  that  when  any  one 
of  these  groups  considers  its  selfish  interest 
alone  disaster  will  follow.  Colorado  was 
sadly  in  need  of  such  a  gospel  as  this. 

While  industrial  stocks,  and  cspe- 
'«"«»  =»">■  ■''°"  concerned  with  war 
orders,  have  been  shooting  up  in 
price  in  a  more  spectacular  way  than  has 
been  seen  before  in  this  generation,  railroad 
securities  have  lagged  behind.  Notable  in- 
dustrial stocks  have  increased  1500  per  cent, 
in  price  this  year,  and  the  more  forrunate 
railroad  stocks  I.''  per  cent.  The  funda- 
mental reason  for  this  contrast  is,  of  course, 
that  the  prices  of  the  products  of  the  indus- 
trial co[npanies  can  be  and  are  increased  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, and  svith  the  higher  costs  of  produc- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  prices  for  the 
commodity, — transportation, — which  the  rail- 
roads have  to  sell,  must  remain  the  same  un-  , 
less  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
sanctions  an  advance.  It  is  true  that  at  pres-  ■"',^1^'^ 
ent  one-sixth  of  the  total  mileage  of  railroads 

in  the  United  States  is  in  the  bands  of  re-  f^^j,,,  ^^^.  ,„  f^  ^,j^,  ^^j  ,.„^  ^^^ 
ce.vers  The  recent  adduion  of  the  M.s-  „,^  „,  „,^„  ,„j^  stimulated  by  the  Euro- 
sour,,  Kansas  &  Texas  and  the  M.sjour,  Pa-  „.„  ^^j^^^  ,,  ^^^^  ;,^  necessary  that 
nfic  to  the  group  of  rnsolvent  roads  brmiTi  It.  ^^^^  ,„  improvement  should  be  sho^vn  if 
■tuleage  up  to  40,721,  and  its  total  capitahza-  ,^„^  ^^^^  „^,  ,^  ^^  j„,,^^^  disastrous  addi- 
tion to  5^,^71, M)J,4Sy.  tions  to  the  receivership  list.  The  New  Ha- 
,^.  -  There  are  nine  systems  of  more  Y'"  "«1  is  showing  a  marked  recovery  from 
KKS;?  than  a  thousand  miles  each  now  '"  recent  lotv-water  mark  in  earnings;  the 
""  ■""•  in  the  hands  of  the  receivers,  the  New  York  Central  is  doing  markedly  better 
list  being  headed  by  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  than  last  year;  the  very  well-managed  South- 
k  Pacific,  with  more  than  8000  miles,  and  ""  Railroad  shows  signs  of  recovering  from 
the  Missouri  Pacific  and  the  St.  Louis  &  the  severe  blow  to  its  earmngs  caused  by  the 
San  Francisco,  with  more  than  7000  and  misfortunes  of  the  cotton  planters.  Coal 
6000  miles,  respectively.  The  forty  one  '""l''  ^')'  '•"  N."'«":  ^  Western  and 
Western  roads  which  last  July  obtained  a  Chesapeake  k  Ohio,  are  making  unusual 
decision  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com-  records  of  gross  earnings.  As  a  whole,  bow- 
mission,  granting  only  a  small  percentage  of  ""•  ™  railroad  industry  is  far  from  being 
certain  rate  increases  asked  for,  have  made  <"","'  ""  "•™».  ""l  '»  troubles  are  a  very 
formal  petition  for  a  rehearing  of  their  case.  "■"'  '•'"S  <■"  <™  '«"™  <>'  ™  company  to 
It  redtei  that  the  decision  of  last  summer  gtneral  prosperity.  Not  the  least  difficulty 
has  not  aided  the  carrien  and  that  their  '°  ^  ?™  W. '}"  "^''■,  '"  .*;  immediate 
cuimit  revenues  are  not  sufficient  to  give  a  '""'"=  »  ™  l>'En  '"«  °'  "!»»'.  "»"''  »? 
fair  mum  on  their  investment  The  peti-  ™  Sreat  demand  of  war  times.  The  car- 
tion  pmiailarly  asks  for  increases  in  the  rates  "'«  must  borrow  money  in  great  quantities 
oolttp»«ock,  packing-house  products,  meals,  •'""  the  extension  of  their  lines  and  improve- 
hijSr  fertilizer,  cotton  goods,  and  s„ch  ™"' »' '"""'™" '' 'lley  are  to  keep  up 
■■  •  With  the  country  s  growth,  1  his  borrowing 
at  current  rates  for  capital  will  cost  them 
Certain  railroads  are  showing  from  10  to  25  per  cent,  more  than  the  cost 
better  operating  results  than  last  twenty  years  ago,  which  ia  a  very  formidable 
"'  year,  chiefly  those  hauling  soft  factor  when  the  price  of  the  commodity  they 
I  and  others  directly  affected  by  the  new  produce  cannot  be  increased. 
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[!■'»[   a   <<J3cus4inn   of   the   Anglo- I'icnch    luan  and   ils  meet ■<  in  ihe  United  Sluci.  kc  At  r.>mm(nli  bj  >ur 
From   Ut   A,n$t.-T4ammer    (Amiicidam) 

The    October    report    from    the  Stt-el  Corporation,  its  total  suthon'zcd  capit  ^ 
f^H^l^r    (^ovcrniii(.-nt  on  the  harvests  of  being  $100,000,000.      Its    nucleus   uu  t^ 

""'"'"""     1915  show,  that  they  have  finally  Midvale  Steel  Company,  a  wcIl-«tabHsh— 
exceedeH    even    the     favorable    promise    of  concern  engaged  largely  in  the  manufacti^k- 
earlier  months.    For  the  first  time  the  United  of  armor  plate  and  heavy  ordnance.     T      1 
States  has  grown  a  wheat  crop  exceeding  a  corporation    owning    the    new    combinati  ^ 
billion  bushels;  and  it  is  also  true  that  no  took  over  the  Midvale  Company  for  $2  -^. 
other  country   has   ever   produced   ^  much  000,000,    paid    $20,000,000    more    for   «■*( 
wheat  ill  one  season.     The  corn  yield  prom-  Remington  Arms  Company,  and  $18,500.(X][' 
ises  to  be  over  three  billion  bushels,  the  larg-  for  the  Worth  Brothers  Company  and  *fc 
est  in   history,    while   preliminary  estimates  Coatesville    Rolling    Mill    Company.     "I  tie 
indicnte  record  harvests  of  oats,  barley,  rye,  operating  head  of  the  new  "trust"  is  W;?- 
sweet  potatoes,  rice,  tobacco,  and  hay.     Not  liam   E.   Corey,  a   former  president  of  tki 
only  is  the  wheat  crop  the  largest  in  quantity;  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  and  one  (rf 
at  prices  prevailing  in  October  the  farm  value  the  vice-presidents  is  Alva  C.  Dinkey,  at" 
of  this  one   1915  crop  is  more  than  $910,-  taken  from  the  greater  company.     The  (iw 
POO.OOO, — considerably  more   than   any  pre-  combination    is   said   to  have   an  option  w 
vious  season's  valuation.  The  Canadian  crop,  300,000,000  tons  of  iron  ore  in  Cuba.    Tlr 
also,   far  exceeds  that  of  any  former  year,  promoters  of   the  Midvale   coficcm  antnr 
suggestions  of  possible  Govemincnt  intrrfr'' 
One  of  the  many  stirring  conse-  ejice  with  statements  that  its  capitaliutiBi 

eomfc/Md^B  *1"^"*^'-'*  of  ^^^  sudden  revival  of-  represents  actual  cash  and  cost  %'alus,  »<*' 
activity  in  the  iron  and  steel  that  there  will  be  only  one  class  of  stock.  M 
business,  begun,  as  it  was,  largely  by  the  debts  and  no  promotion  awards,  the  oip^ 
stimulation  of  European  war  orders, — is  the  izcrs  receiving  their  profits  from  the  priiJT 
forming  of  a  new  combination  of  steel-  of  subscription  at  par.  They  also  point  wi 
makers.  The  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  that  the  units  combined  have  not  been  e««- 
Company  docs  not.  to  be  sure,  measure  up  pctitors,  as  they  turn  out  dtfiercnt  daMi " 
in  gigantic  proportions  to  the  United  States  finished  products 


RECORD  OF  EVENTS  IN  THE  WAR 

(From  September  21  to  October  19,  1915) 

The  Last  Part  of  September  September   29. — A   French   official    repoit   enu- 

o^ . u—    01      T-u      T>  •*•  u    u  J     .    •     •  merates  the  results  of  the  four  days'  assaults  of 

H..L5  r  rLni:77l  „f  fl.    p    K    '^^'' JV"'™"  «•>«    Anglo-French    forces,    maintaiiiing   that   the 

duced  by  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  McKenna,   Germans  suffered  losses  amounting  to  the  effect- 

callmg  for  expenditures  five  times  the  amount  of  j^,  ,,„„  ,h  of  120,000  men;  23,000  men  and  120 

revenue;  the  Chancellor  proposes  to  increase  the   „nnon  were  captured. 

income   tax   and    postal    rates   and    the   taxes   on 

sugar,  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  patent  medicines,  and  t.      j^.     .   rr/     »      i  r\  a  l 

automobiles.         »  »  *-  »  The  First  Week  of  October 

September    22. — French    aviators    bombard    the  October    1. — Persistent   rumors   at   Washington 

royal  palace  and  railway  station  at  Stuttgart,  the  are   to   the    effect   that   more   than    fifty   German 

capital    of    Wurttemberg,    more    than    100    miles  submarines  havfe  been  destroyed  or  captured  since 

beyond  the  German  frontier.  Germany  began    its   submarine   warfare   against 

September    23.— Acting    upon     the     advice    of  merchant  shipping. 

Premier    Venizelos,    King    Constantine    orders    a  I^    *s    announced    at    London    that    during    the 

general   mobilization   of   the   Greek   army,   "as   a  month   of   September   thirty-six   British   merchant 

measure  of  elementary  prudence  in  view  of  the  ships    were    destroyed    by    German    warships    or 

mobilization  of  Bulgaria."  mines,  with  a  loss  of  seventy-two  lives. 

In    the    Frye    case,    the    State    Department    at  The   German  War  Office  declares  that  95,464 

Washington  makes  public  a  note  from  the  Ger-  Russian  prisoners  were  taken  by  German  troops 

man    Government;    in    future    German    warships  during    September,    besides    37    cannon    and    298 

will   not  destroy  American  vessels  carrying  con-  machine  guns. 

ditional  contraband,  but  the  right  is  reserved  to  Statistics  published  at  Washington  indicate  that 

destroy  those  carrying  absolute  contraband.  41.7   per  cent,  of  the  male  members  of  German 

September  24.— The  German  Finance  Minister,  trades  unions  have  enlisted  in  the  war. 

Dr.    Helfferich,   announces  that   subscriptions   for  October    2. — Reports    from    the    Russian    zone 

the  third  war  loan  amount  to  $3,000,000,000;  the  indicate  that  the  German  offensive  has  slackened 

total  of  the  three  loans  is  $6,250,000,000.  all  along  the  line  and  that  the  Russian  resistance 

The  German  general  offensive  against  Russia  has  stiffened;  the  front  extends  in  a  straight  line 

meets  with  reverses  at  several  points,  particularly  from  Dvinsk  to  the  Rumanian  frontier, 

at  Lutsk,  which  is  recaptured  by  the  Russians.  .  October     3.— Russia     demands     that    Bulgaria 

September   25. — ^After    several    days   of    heavy  **break  with  the  enemies  of  the  Slav  cause''  and 

bombardment  of  the  German  lines,  an  important  at    once    expel    German    and    Austrian    officers 

offensive  movement  is  undertaken  by  the  French  alleged  to  have  joined  the  Bulgarian  army, 

in  the  Champagne  district   (between  Rheims  and  A  committee  of  distinguished  Americans  makes 

Verdun),  and  by  the  British  and  French  in  the  public  a  report  of  its  investigation  into  charges 

Artois  district  (between  Ypres  and  Arras).  of   Turkish    atrocities    in    Armenia,    based    upon 

September  26.— British  and   French  official   re-  information  of  "unquestioned  veracity,   integrity, 

ports  indicate  that  their  assaults  carried  twenty  and  authority";  it  finds  that  "crimes  now  being 

miles  of  German  trenches,  in  some  places  to  a  perpetrated  upon  the  Armenian  people  surpass  in 

depth  of  nearly  three  miles.  their    horror    and    cruelty    anything   that    history 

September     27.-The     Austro-German     forces  *^^»  recorded  during  the  past  thousand  years." 

under  General  von  Linsingen  recover  and  com-  October    4. — It    is    learned    that    British    and 

pel  the  Russians  to  retreat  from  Lutsk.  French  troops  have  been  landed  in  Greece  (neu- 

September  28.-Formal  announcement  is  made  ^^^^i»/*  Salonica,  to  help  Serbia  resist  the  threat- 

at  New  York  of  the  terms  of  the  American  loan  ened  Austro-German  drive  through  Serbia  to  the 

to  Great  Britain  and  France,  arranged  by  a  com-  rcliet  ot  1  urkcy        .         _  .  ,                   u         t. 

mission  of  British  and  French  financial  authori-  ^  German  and  Russian  official  reports  show  that 

ties  after  conferences  with  American  bankers;   a  I^^  Russian   armies  have   assumed   the   offensive 

bond  issue  of  $500,000,000  is  to  be  floated,  draw-  »"  ^^^y  sections. 

ing  5  per  cent,  interest  and  issued  to  the  syndicate  October     5. — ^The     German     Government,    de- 

at   96;    the   money   is   to   remain   in   the    United  sirous  of  reaching  an  agreement  with  the  United 

States,  and  to  be  used  only  in  payment  for  com-  States  on  the  Arabic  incident,  disavows  the  act  of 

modities.  the  submarine  commander  who  sank  the  ship  in 

The   British  Minister  of   Foreign   Affairs,   Sir  the  belief  that  it  intended  to  ram  his  own  vessel ; 

Edward    Grey,   informs  the  House  of  Commons  orders  issued  to  German  submarine  commanders 

that   Great  Britain   and   her   allies  will   support  "have  been  made  so  stringent  that  the  recurrence 

with  their  full  power  those  Balkan  states  which  of  a  similar  incident  is  out  of  the  question." 

may  be  attacked  by  Bulgaria.  King  Constantine,  of  Greece,  informs  Premier 

The  Italian  battleship  Benedetto  Brin  is  blown  Venizelos  that  he  cannot  support  his  pro- Allies 

to  pieces  by  an  internal  explosion  while  at  anchor  policy,   and  the  Premier  resigns;    previously  the 

in    Brindisi    Harbor;    Rear-Admiral    de    Cervin  Chamber  of  Deputies  had  passed  a  vote  of  confi- 

and  more  dian  300  of  the  crew  are  killed.  dence  in  the  Venizelos  ministry,  142  to  102. 
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Lcil,iK>  lh»i  ihr  vessel' 


tov,  Minisier  of  rhe  Inrerior),  for  ihe  first  time, 
comes  from  the  Duma. 

October  II. — Bulgarian  armiea  croM  the  border 
into  Serbia  at  leverat  points  rait  of  Niah, — and 
Bulgaria  enters  the  war  as  an  ally  of  Germany, 
Austria-Hungary,  and  Turkey. 

Uctober  12. — It  is  reported  from  Sweden  and 
Denmartc  that  six  German  steamships  have  been 
sunk  within  tvrenty-four  hours  by  British  subma- 
rines operating  in  the  Baltic  Sea. 

Austro-German  armies  capture  the  Serbian  city 
and  fortress  of  Semendria,  opening  the  route 
to  Nisb  and  ConKanlinople. 

The  Russian  War  Office  reports  that  the  Auf- 
tro-Germans.  in  Galicia  have  been  forced  back 
across  the  Stripa   River,  southwest  of  Tarn«pol. 

October  13. — A  night  raid  of  Zeppelin  airships 
over  London  and  the  eastern  counties  results  In 
the  kilting  of  41  civilians  and  14  persons  con- 
nected with  the  military;  114  others  are  injured. 

The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  French 
cabinet,  Theophile  Delcasse,  resigns;  Premier 
V'iviani  assumes  the  portfolio,  and  receives  a  vine 
of   confidence   in   the   Chamber   of    Deputies,   372 


'/;.<■  TUnI  Wert  of  Oclubtr 


Ihr   hole  wns  entirvty   iinilcr  w.(itT. 

two  feti  w|iiari-.    Thr  Cu'lHiulit  wna  tnrmil.irrl'uii  May  I, 
but  iht  j.liutugraph  has  nnly  recently  IcioinL-  jvail.iIilL-) 

October   IS. — Great  Britain  informs  the  Bul- 

Suhscriptions  to  the  Anglo-French  loan  floated  ^"''"   ""vernment  that   a   slate  of   war   eiisis. 

in   the    I'nited   Stales   are  closed,   and   it   is   an-  because  of  attacks  made  by  Bulgaria  on  Britam » 

nounced  that  the  $500,000,000  is  over-subscribed;  ""':•  °^r"-    ■    .    ■   ,           „          »  ■    ■      i.       i. 

six  applications  aione  take  one-fifth  of  the  loan.  ^^""""  ^"""'  '"*"""»  ^«»"  »•?'""  'J"  '.•" 

,1      L      f      Ti.     ¥>               r        L    1,  •  ■  L    I    >  Greek    (rovernment    does    not   consider    that    ii« 

October  6.— the  Russian,  French,  British.  Ital-  ^j^aty   with   Serbia    (a   defensive   aDIanee)   calU 

lan,   and   Serbian   minister,  to   Bulgaria   ask  for  f„,  in,„venlion  by  Greece  iti  (he  present  circura- 

their   passports,  the   Bulgarian   Government's   re-  g,an(.„ 

ply  to  the  Russian  ultimatum  being  unsatisfactory.  ^yf^,^{^l    g       „    „(    g^itish    casualties    at    (he 

The  French  offensive  m  the  Champagne  region  Dardanelles   show    a    total   of   96,1199,   of   whom 

carries  an  imporiani  German  position  at  fahute,  18957  yiete  killed 

within  two  miles  of  the  railway  serving  German  '        ,                 .„■'      _        .          .    «  .  .  . 

trenches  between  Rheims  and  the  Argonne.  October    17.— The    French    and    British    tro<^» 

n      ,         _      a            ^                      ...  landed   on   tireek  toil   are   reported   to  have  eti- 

October    7.— Ausiro-Oermaji    armies    begin    an  ^^^^j  Bulgarian  territory  and  ittaefced  the  forti- 
mvasion  of  Serbia   in  an  at.emp.  to  open  a  route  j;  j   tov^^^  ^t   Struranitzi. 
■o  Constantinople  to  aid  the  Turks;   Field-Mar- 
shal   von    Mackenaen    is    in    command,    and    bii  October    18.— Sir   Edward    Carson    retiKnt   Wi 
forces  are  reported  to  number  300,000.  post  as  Attorney  General  in  the  British  cahinei, 

A    Greek   cabinet    is   formed    with   Alexander  disagreeing    with    the    prevailing    views   of    bit 

Zaimis    as    Premier;    five    of   the    members    are  colleagues  regarding  affairs  in  the   near  Kasi. 

fiiimer  Premiers.  Major-Gen.  Sir  Charles  C.  Monro  it  appoinled 

Lord  Krvce  declares  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  to  command  the  British  forces  at  the  Dmrdanelles, 

since   .Mav   Si"i,<>iiu   .Armenian   nirii,  vvuinen,   and  Succeeding  Gea  Sic  lan  Haiiiiltofi. 

children    have    been    slain    by    Turks    in    Asia  October    19. — A    Russian    imperial    manifeMO 

^Imor.  priKJaima   "the   treason  of  Bulgaria   to  (he  Slar 

cause."  the  proclamation  being  virtually  ■  fnrmal 

The  Scciul  fl'ai   ;f  Ocfobcr  declaration  of  war. 

,,      ,        „      D  I        I      ,1.      c     k-              -.  I     •  ''all'  declares  war   upon  Bulgaria. 

October   9.--BelBrade     the    Serbian   capital,   is  ^^^^        ,,^,  ^^  g    ^;   "T^  transferred  fron  SWi 

occupied  by  the  Austro-t.erman  mvadmg  armies.  ^^  prisrend.  in  the  west. 

October  10.— The  Serbian   War  Office  declares  a   Bulgarian   invading   army  reaches   Vraora. 

that    the    riRht    wing    of    the    invading    Austro-  Sf,i,ia,   in   an   attempt   to  cut   the   railway  ew- 

(itrnian    armies,    atiempiing   to  cross   the   lower  netting  the  Serbian  armv  and  the  Anglo-Freoti 

Drina,   southwest  of  Belgrade,  Has  been  thrown  forces;  but  ihev  are  thriwn  back, 

back  with  enormous  losses.  ^  French  oScial  report  dcciarca  that  ■  calf 

The   Russian  cabinet   is   reorganized   to   admit  fully  prepared  German  attack  with  ttraag  foftn 

two  new  members,  one  of  whom  (Alexei  Khvos-  cast  of  Rheimi,  haa  been  GMnpletely  dieted. 


rtdloinph  by  Iba  Amerlcui 


THE  ARROWROCK  IRRICATION  DAM.  AOUSS  THE  BOISE  RIVER.  IDAHO 


id'  will  V  walire 


eet  from  Ihc  roadway  al  the  lop  lo  the  liver  bed.  witb  aa 
lalid  rock.  At  the  tail  il  is  only  16  fed  wide,  but  it  the  base 
:i  an  artificial  mountain  lake  eighteen  miles  long,  impoundinK 
during  dry  periods.  It  ii  said  thai  more  llian  two  hundred 
■ed  and  made  producli^e  by  this  irrimlion  project.  It  wu 
work  by  the  United  Statea  Reclamation  Semce) 


RECORD  OF  OTHER  EVENTS 

(From  Sipiembir  31  to  October  ig,  191$) 


AMERICAN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 
September  21. — In  the  Maiiachusetia  primariM 
Governor  David  I.  Walsh  (Dem.)  ia  renom- 
inated, and  Samuel  W.  McCall  (Rep.),  Nelson 
B.  Clark  (Prog.),  and  William  Shaw  (Froh.) 
are  nominated. 

September  2S. — Mayor  Rolph  (Rep.)  of  San 
Francisco  ii  reelected,  receiving  a  majority  vote 
in  the  primaries. 

October  6. — Addreaslng;  the   Naval   Contultins 


Board   a 


:lins,  President  Wilao 


Jersey, — no 


■  convinced  that 
to  be  adequately  prepared  for  defense.  .  .  .  Pr 
deni  Wilson  announces  that  he  will  vote 
I  suffrage  at  (he  special  election  in  ^ 
— not  as  the  leader  of  his  party  in 
nation,  but  upon  hi*  private  conviction*  as  a  1 
zen  of  the  State. 

October  10.— President  Wilson  addresses 
DauKhicrs  of  the  American  Revolution  at  tl 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  celebration  in  Waahi 
ton;  he  pleads  for  pure  patriotism  in  politic*,  . 
the    undivided    allegiance    of    foreign-born    1 


October  13. — Mayor  Bell,  of  Indianapolis,  Is 
uqniited  by  m  jury  of  the  charge  of  conspiracy 
in  connectioD  with  the  1914  primary  ind  elec- 


tion. .  .  .  The  so-called  "cotton  futures"  act  is 
declared  unconstitutional  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  at  New  York,  because,  although  a 
revenue  measure,  it  originated  in  the  Senate. 

October  19. — A  constitutional  amendment  ex- 
tending the  suffrage  to  women  is  rejected  by  the 
voter*  of  New  Jersey,  by  a  majority  of  50,000. 
.  .  .  Secretary  Daniels  announces  the  details  of 
the  national  defense  program  for  the  navy;  a 
five-year  building  scheme  is  proposed,  during 
which  time  there  shall  be  authorized  16  new  bat- 
tleships and  battle  cruisers,  10  scout  cruisers,  100 
submarines,  and   SO  destroyers. 

INTERNATIONAL  REUTIONS 

September  24. — A  United  States  cavalryman  U 
kilted  in  an  engagement  with  Me^iican  •uldiers 
near  Progreso,  Texas. 

September  26.— Fightini;  between  United  States 
marines  and  Haitian  guerrillas,  near  Cape  Hai- 
tien,  results  in  the  killing  of  an  American  ser- 
geant and  fifty  Haitians. 

September  27. — A  second  sergeant  of  United 
States  marines  is  killed  from  ambush  by  Haitian 
outlaws. 

September  29.— Haitian  Cacot,  or  guerrillas, 
agree  to  surrender  their  anrnt  in  e](change  for 
■moeBiy. 
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:,  Okla.,  and  kill  n 


(Of  all  Iht  writers  in  ihe  K"at  and  growing  field 
of  agricuHurBl  lileraiu.e.  none  was  belter  known  or 
more  widely  read  Ihan  "Joe"  Wini.  He  wai  for  many 
years  traveling  correspondent  of  the  Bretder'i  CBrelle, 


October  5. — It  is  announced  at  Lima  (hat  Pope 
Benedict  has  been  designated  as  arbitrator  of  the 
question  of  delimiting  the  frontiers  of  Peru  and 
Bolivia. 

October  9.— The  Carranza  party  in  Mexico  is 
declared  to  be  the  only  one  possessing  the  essen- 
tials for  recognition  aa  the  de  jacio  government, 
al  a  fourth  conference  of  the  American  Secretary 
of  Stale  and  the  diplomatic  representatives  at 
Washington  of  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Bolivia, 
Uruguay,  and  Guatemala. 

October  19.— The  United  States  extends  formal 
recognition  to  General  Carranza  as  leader  of  the 
dominant  faction  in  Menico;  similar  action  is 
taken  by  eight  of  the  republics  of  Central  and 
South  America. 


OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

September  20. — The  Panama  Canal  is  closed 
inilefinitely,  because  of  slides  in  the  Gaillard 
(Culebra)  Cut. 

September  32.^The  collapse  of  a  street  for 
more  than  a  block  in  New  York  City,  when  un- 
dermined for  tub  way  construction,  causes  the 
death   of   teveD   persons   and    serious   injury   to 

September  25. — A  section  of  Broadway,  New 
York  City,  under  which  a  subway  is  being  con- 
structed, collapses  and  causes  the  death  of  one 
person  and  injuries  to  three  others. 

September  26.— The  explosion  of  a  gasoline 
tank   car   and   lires   resulting   therefrom   destroy 


many  buildings  in  A 
than  thirty  persons. 

September  27.— The  Missouri,  Kansas  tc  Texas 
Railwav,  with  3800  miles  of  track,  is  placeti  in 
the  hands  of  a  receiver. 

September  29.- Wireless  telephone  conversa- 
tions are  carried  on  by  officials  of  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  (using  naval 
wireless-telegraph  power  stations),  between  Ar- 
lington, Va.,  and  Honolulu,  4900  miles  apart.  .  .  . 
A  tropical  hurricane  sweeps  over  the  lower  Mis- 
sissippi valley  and  the  Gulf  coast,  causing  much 
destruction  of  property  and  the  loss  of  300  lives; 
the  city  of  New  Orleans  suffers  most  severely. 
,  .  .  Twenty  thousand  members  of  the  Grand 
Army  uf  the  Republic  march  through  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue,  Washington,  and  are  reviewed  by 
ihe  President  at  the  While  House;  the  parade 
commemorates  the  Grand  Review,  held  in, May 
tifty  years  earlier,  at  the  dose  of  the  Civil  War. 

October  I.— Capt.  Elias  R.  Montfort,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, la  elected  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

October  4. — The  Department  of  Agriculture 
estimates  that  the  cotton  crop  will  be  10,950.000 
bales  (of  500  pounds  each),  the  smallest  crop 
since  1909. 

October  6. — The  engagement  of  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  and  Mrs.  Norman  Gait,  of 
Washington,  is  announced  at  the  White  House. 

October  7. — The  Government's  crop  reports  in- 
dicate record  harvests  of  wheat  and  oats  and  the 
second  largest  corn  Crop;  the  wheat  jield  will 
for  the  first  lime  reach  the  billion-bushel  mark. 

October  9. — A  new  automobile  racing  record  is 
made  in  the  lirat  contest  for  the  Astor  Cup,  faeld 
in  New  York  City;  Gil  Anderson  drives  a  Stuti 
car  350  miles  al  the  rate  of  102.6  miles  an  hour. 

October  II.— A  United  States  Army  aviator, 
Lieut.  Walter  D.  Taliaferro,  is  killed  during  a 
flight  over  San  Diego  Bay. 

October  13. — The  Boston  American  League 
baseball  team  (the  "Red  Son")  wins  the  cham- 
pionship series,  foUr  games  lo  one,  played  with 
the  Philadelphia  National  League  team. 

OBITUARY 

September  21. — Anthony  Comstock,  the  noted 
vice  crusader,  71.  ,  .  .  Rev.  David  S.  Phelan. 
for  more  than  fifty  years  editor  of  the  fFertirii 
Watchman,  74.  .  ,  .  James  W.  Alexander,  for- 
mer president  of  ibe  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Socieq-,  76. 

September  22.— Dr.  Austin  Flint,  of  New  Yotk, 
a  distinguished  physiologist  and  alienist,  79.  .  .  . 
Rudolph  Ellis,  a  prominent  Philadelphia  finan- 
cier, 78. 

September  26. — James  Keir  Hardie,  the  noted 
British  labor   leader,   59. 

Seplember  27.— Rev.  Dr.  David  Parker  Mor- 
gan, formerly  a  prominent  New  York  clergyiDao 
and  social  worker,  73.  .  .  ,  John  W.  Bookwalitr, 
at  one  lime  prominent  in  Ohio  manufacturing 
and  political  circles,  76.  .  .  .  Alonio  Rothschild. 
author  of  a  widely  read  Lincoln  biography,  51. 

September  30. — William  Watson,  tecretaty  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  8t. 
.  .  .  Richard  R,  Williams,  for  thirty  years 
editor  of  the  Iron  Age,  72. 


RECORD   OF  OTHER   EFENTS 


AN  UNFORTUNATE  IFKIDENT  IN  A  GREAT  ENGINEERING  TASK 
(The  xtnt  ia  Seventh  Avenue,  New  Yorli  Ciiy,  at  Twcnty-founh  Street,  juit  after  an  eiplosion  has  eauied  the 
■eet  lo  colbpK  for  an  entire  btndlt.      It  is  parlicularly  inlertslmg  as  showing  graphically  how  the  metniiwlw 

e  nf  the  Wreets  during  the  three  years  neeeasary  to  complrte  Ihe  work,  the  tunneling  method  it  u«ed  rather 
in  npen  escavali'on  work.  For  a  long  period,  after  Ihe  eanh  has  been  dug  nut  and  before  ihe  itcL-!  and  con- 
tie  work  is  completed,  the  surface  of  the  streel  is  merely  boards  pronped  up  liv  wooden  Iwanis.   An  extrn-heavjr 

mi,  including  a  crowded  sireet  ear— drop'oed^othe  bollont.  Seven  persons  were  killed  and  icores  lerioullr 
jurrd.  There  are  forlyfive  miks  of  sti1>way  under  construction  in  New  York,  one  line  being  under  Ihe  most 
■■irlant  and  congested  thoroughfare.  Ilrnadway.     Three  days  after  Ihe  accident  shuwn  in  this  illuitralion,  k 


Kohlhaas,  of  Palerson,   N.  J.,   noted   for  h!s  im-  road,   64.    .     .    .    Anhur   Pillsbury   Dodce,   w<" 

provemenis  in  silk-weaving,  63,  known  in  New  England  and  New  York  as  lawyer 

October  4.— Georite  Edwardes,  ihe  famous  Enft-  """^  magazine  publisher,  65. 

Ttsh  producer  of  musical-comedies,  63.  .   .   .  Karl  October    14.— Dr.    Thomas    Hunter,    for    more 

Albert  Staaff,  former  Premier  of  Sweden.  than    half    a    century   teacher    and    principal    in 

ftaober     S.-Mrs.     May     Arkwri^ht     HuKon,  New  York  Ci.yKra.nmar  and  normal  schools,  8J. 

pioneer    leader    of    the    suffrage    movement    In  October  16.-BriK.-(.en.  Henry  Blanebard  Free- 

(Vashinalon   State  """■   ''■   S"  A'  '  veteran   of  Indian,  Civil,  and 

_      „.',         „  ,          „    ,               ,     ,  Spanish    wars,    79.     .     .     .     Sir    Lionel    Garden, 

OcMher    7.-Bishop    Robert    Codman,    of    the  ,^(n,iv   British   Minister  to   Mexico,   64,    .    .    . 

KpiKopal  diocese  of  Maine,  5S.  ,   ,   .  John  Bishop  pf^f,  Theodor  Bovert,  the  German  biologist,  SJ, 

Putnam,  the  book  publisher,  67.   .    .    .Rev.  John  .    _    _    Henrv   Mann,   a   well-known   New   York 

A.  Conway,  S.  J,  former  president  of  the  talh-  newspaper  man  and   author,  67. 

one  Educalional  Association,  62.  ,-i„  u      ■■>      n  j     ■  i    hl     c  .l     i     j    t    — 

'  October  IK. — Roderick  Dhu  Sutherland,  former 

October    10.— Charles    Frederick    Holder,    the  Representative   in   Congress   from   Nebraska,   6J. 

tcieniist  and  writer  on  natural  history,  66.  ...    Arthur   Greaves,  city   editor  of  the   New 

Oaober    II. — Jean    Henri    Fabre,    (he    dislin-  Vork   Timfi,  47.   ,   .    ,   Robert  Boyd  Ward,  head 

ini>*bed  French  authority  on  insect  life,  92.   .   .   .  of  a  widely  known  baking  company,  63. 

Alfred   Mezieres,   dean   of  the   French  Academy  October   19. — Aueusius  Jay   DuBois,   professor 

and   author   of   worki   on   literature,    89.    ,    .    .  of   civil    engineerinu    in    the    Sheffield    Scientific 

treinicr  EjTKbeii  «f  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxem-  School,  66.  .   .   .  Joseph  G.  McCov,  pioneer  cattk 

burg.  drover  of  the  Soutbweit,  77. 


TOE  GRAND  REVIEW  OF  UNIOTJ  TROOPS  ON  PETflCYLVANU  AVETAJE.  WASHINCTON.  IN  MAY,  I 


TWO  HISTORIC  PARADES 

FII'T^'  years  apo  last  May,  bronzed  and  had  looked  forward  for  so  long.     The  11^4 
warred    soldiers   of   the    North    tramped    of  the  capital   were  still   at   half-mast,  C* 
along  Pennsyhania  Avenue,  from  the  Capitol   buildings  still  draped  in  mourning  for  tii*^ 
to  the  \\'hite  House,  for  tuo  full  days.   Lee's  The  reviewing  stand  was  occupied  by  Pre:*' 
surrender  to  Grant  at  Appomattox,  on  April    dent  Johnson  and  by  Oenerals  Grant.  Sh^'^ 
9,  had  been  followed  in  quick  succession  by   man,  and  Meade.     The  Wue  line  mareh« 
the   capitulation    of    all    the    armies   of   the    past  forHvo  da\-s, — the  Army  of  the  Powm* 
South;  and  the  four  years' struggle  had  come  on  May  23,  and  the  Armies  of  Tennw** 
to  an   end.     The  Confederate  soldiers  had    and   Georgia  on   the  24th.      There  w»  ' 
been   paroled,   and  bad  already  returtied  to   cheerful  spirit  in  the  ranks, — for  the  !•< 
their  homes.    The  Union  troops. — or,  rather,    and  trying  conflict  was  over,  and  the  off 
200.000  of  them, — before  being  mustered  o\it  were    returning    to    their    homes    and  dj" 
of  ser\ii.e,  were  brought  to  ^Vashington  to  be    peaceful   occupations.      It  was  truly  M  *" 
review  ed  by  the  President  and  to  receive  the  spiring  occasion. 

homage  of  the  nation,  as  a  fitting  celebration       That  was  half  a  century  ago;  and  P* 
of  the  end  of  war  and  the  beginning  of  peace,   year's  meeting  of  the  veterans'  orgaiuU^* 

The  fates  had  decreed  that  Lincoln  was  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  w«  Vo 
not  to  enjoy  such  an  occasion,  to  which  he  in  Washington  to  caomKiiiantE  die  cmA 


The  iiiUTvcning  years  have  wrought  radical  those  in  the  Con feilc rate  Gray;  aiiJ  there 
fhangcs  in  their  ranks.  The  bearded  youths  are  ever- increasing  signs  of  comradeship  be- 
of  '65  have  become  aged  men.  Many  of  t\reen  the  former  rivals.  l"he  spirit  which 
them  have  attended  their  last  muster  and  made  possible  the  reunion  at  Gettysburg  in 
answered  their  last  roll-call.  Few  of  those  1913,  and  its  further  development  there,  has 
H'ho  survive  are  under  seventy;  some  arc  become  so  general  throughout  the  veterans' 
nver  ninety.  Twenty  thousand  of  the  vet-  orgamzations  that  we  may  soon  see  their 
erans  were  able  to  make  the  journey  to  antmal  gatherings  held  in  conimon. 
Washington,  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  Our  illustrations  show  both  the  grand 
country,  and  on  the  29th  of  September  they  review  of  fifty  years  apo  ( from  a  rare  Brady 
marched  along  Pennsylvania  Avenue  exactly  photograph,  in  the  collection  owned  by  the 
as  had  been  done  fifty  years  before.  The  Review  of  Reviews  Company),  and  its  repeti- 
President  who  reviewed  them  was  a  Demo-  tion  of  last  September, — the  cameras  having 
crat,  and  in  a  prominent  place  of  honor  was  been  placed  in  almost  exaaly  the  same  spot. 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  Su-  The  view  is  up  PcJinsylvania  Avenue,  with 
preme  Court.^a  soldier  of  the  Confederacy,  the  Capitol  in  the  distance.  A  striking  fea- 
There  never  was  a  feeling  of  hatred  be-  ture  of  the  t\<o  scenes,  when  contrasted,  is 
tween  the  men  who  wore  the  Umon  Blue  and  the  thinned  ranks  of  the  v 


WAR  AND  MOBILIZATION  IN 
THE  BALKANS 


L^4L0ADING  A  BRITISH  NAVAL  CUN  IN  SERBIA 

'm:ui    ;,rIilUry„iui    iinloatliiiK  s  Ihr  naval  gun  lent  to  Srrbia  by  llic   Enililhl 


tFAR    AUD    MOBILIZATION    IN    THE   BALKANS' 


THE    AMERICAS   REIIElf    OF   REIIEK'S 


BULGARIAN  lN^■A^f^RV  IN  THE  MOU.MTAINS 


A  BATTERY  OF  BULGARIAN  ARTILLERY 


IV A K   AND    MOBILIZATION    IN    THE    BALKANS 


A  SECTION  OF  THE  GREEX  ARMV  IN  THEIR  P1CTUBE5QUE  GARB 


RUMANIAN  CAVALRY  WITH  MAXIM  GUNS 


THE  ALLIES'  CARTOONISTS 
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some  other  phases  T"e  <:"'i-d!   "Oh.  ye.,  fath«;  I've  got^h 
of   the    war,    and    many   cartoons    have   ap- 
peared in  England  on  these  two  topics. 
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THE  ALLIES'  CARTOONISTS 


l-rom  i'lijijiiinu   (Tuiii 


Colonial  Britain  is  as  sturdy  in  the  cartoon  '''™  ''-"'*  (M.lbonme) 

arena  as  on  the  field  of  battle.     Some  of  the  tion    must    certainly    be    made    of    the    car- 
best   work   is   Canadian,    notably  by    Racey,  toons   published   in   Hindi  Punch,  of   Bom- 
of    the     Montreal    Star.       From    the    Do- 
minion   to    India  is   a  long  way,  but  mcn- 


THE  kaiser's  heroism  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^      ^^ 

Till  OiiMAif  Eiirann    (to  hia  allit*) :  "We  shall  go  ,                n     u     '       i.     .. 

««.l.tin«  b.n)icilly  »  Inns  as  you   li:ive  a  tingle  ,.,1.  ^"^;'-      .-u,,","".:,',';;  ,'!"™'    vn, 

Fcon  Pat-iaina    (Turin)  Frnm  Punch   (London 
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From  the  Care  Ti»wi  (f.iiit:  T..«n, 

bay.    Thest  cartoons  arc  quaint  ii 
but  well  concdvfd.     'I'he  cartoonists  of  Aus- 
tralia, also,  anil  South  Africa,  are  giving  the  canvmeue  asd  the  german  eacli 
Knipire  and  t)ic  Allies  loyal  support.                       Sultam:    "Of  course  I  know  it**  ■  treat  banor  I 
The  "salient"  where  the  attack  occasion-   ;'i;'.l'Ti,3''hJd'lt'fl"m/'!!i;«.-  '^■"''"«  """'  - 
ally  develops  intensity  is  the  so-called  bar-  From  Punch  (London) 
barity  of  the  German  methods  of  uarfarc, 


GEBUAN    KVLTm   WIXS  BUUAWA 
KEir:     "Mr  protector  uiil  bcMfscMr,  rdriw  ■* 
iromwi,  I  h>n  Mfcni  la  aood  jwt  alt  itV 
I  hiTC  hid  from  tha  AVSa.     Viw  wB  T>*_Z, 
ic    how    to    fac*    ow    acv    i«fj,    ItM  MT' 


From  HhM  JhHMft  III  III  w) 
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THE  ALLIES'   CARTOONISTS 


WALRUS  TEARS 
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From  Le  RW   <Par[s) 

the    cartoonists    for    some    striking    satirical 
work   (as  witness  the  "Walrus  Tears"  car- 

..  toon  from  the  Cape  Times).     The  "poison 

"  gas"  methods  of  fighting,  and  the  slaying  of 

jtoiiT  of  draii  German  soldiers  and  wepi,  esdaiming,  non -combatants    by    submarines,    have    also 

1  havr  not  wiii«i  ihis.")  ^^^^   j^^    ^^^  attention,   until    the   Kaiser    is 

_  pictured    as   denying    all    knowledge   of    the 

and  for  this  the  Kaiser,  as  the  head  of  the  principles    of    humanity,    and    his    country 

Teutonic     forces,     is    made     personally     re-  branded  as  an  IshmacI  among  nations, 
sponsible  in  the  cartoons  on  this  subject. 

The  report  that  on  more  than  one  occasion 
the  Kaiser  wept  when  surveying  the  dreadful 
casualties  of  the  battlefield,  is  seized  upon  by 


"0  CREATER  SHAME  TO  MAN  THAK  INHUMANITIE"  ^KE   ISHUAEL   OF  THE   NATIONS 

,Cu<i.HuK     K*i>u     do     "HuMAN/TY"):      "Woman,  -And  he  will  be  a  "-ild  man:  lis  hand  will  h< 

.■Wnl     1  know  Ihie  not."  evt<y   mm   and  t\tiy   man's  hand  against   hin 

~    From  the  Hindi  Funch    (Bombay)  Krom  the  Balleiin  (Sydney,  Auilralla) 
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l'u,m    Jl    J-iiihKtlo    (Turii 


Turkey  comes  in   for  consider  able  atteii-  > 
tion.     The  "Sick  Man  of  Europe"  is  now 
usually  represented  as  a  much  battered  bird, 
receiving    severe    punishment     as    a     result 


I   FUBLK  ARROW 

bbcUcd    "AmerkM 
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A   RUSSIAN    \1tW   or  TBK 

SKFARATK  PKACK 
The  Ksna:    "C-ntjM 

ERs  >-oK  THE  ■'lloyd  ceokce"  shellI 

sler  of    Uuniiigni  is  doing  good   work) 
From  Hi„di  Funck   <Bonibay) 


■^.   i 


THE  JLUES'  CARTOONISTS 


•£ 

fast. 

we 

"You 
ir  gen< 
■re  on 

the  n 

.rsg 

•ing  himself  with  the  Germans.     Evi-      T 
of  regret  over  a  bad  bargain,  and  a  wrn 

spirit,  arc  shown  by  the  Turk  in  these  From  Punch   (London) 

sia,   naturally,   occupies   a   prominent  whether  the  "Bear"  happens  to  be  advancing 
in    the  work  of  the  cartoonists;  and  "f   retreating    the   main    point   usually  em- 
phasized IS  the  ultimate  hopelessness  of  the 
attempt  to  conquer  the  immense  forces  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Czar. 


f     What   a   way    to    make        The   Kaiser  lUrled  tbe   electric   ballery  ; 
csD't  lei  10. 
(Turin)  From    the    Star    (Montreil) 
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SENATOR  CUMMINS.  OF  IOWA 

I.BKRT    HAIRU    t  IMMIN.S    had   niJiUe  him  one  t>(  the  foremost  men  in  At 
puiilic    man    of    Senate  from  the  ver>-  beginning  of  hi*  IWT" 


:  Ser 


ears  ice  in  that  body,  to  which  he  has  been  rtnct 

rci'Iected,     He   opposed   the    Payne-AWridi 

tariff,  and  voted  against  it.     His  positim  i* 

t-rms  as  (lov-   tliat  debate  led  to  the  initiation  of  dK  io- 

niiwn  for  his  come-tax    amendment    to    the    CoitttitMtioa. 

e   formulated   He  was  unable  to  accept  the  work  of  il* 

"lima    idea."    Republican  convention  of  1912  n  valid.  *■■ 

ic\i-d  in  revi-    refused  to  support  Taft,  voting  for  R**" 

tarit?  should  vcit,     Bvit  he  maintained   his  place  ia  ^ 

tic  monopoly.    Republican  part>',  is  its  acknowledced  kt^ 

his  own  State,  and  is  n    ' 


strenfrth    and    courage    a    good 

before   he  caine   to   Washington 

from  l.ma  to  succeed  Mr.  AUis 

while  seriing  three  suca's>ive  tet 

ernor  that  he  became  widely  km 

views  upon    tariff   reform.      He 

what   \vas   designated    as    the    "] 

He  was  a  protectionist,  but  belie 

sion,    and    demanded    that 

not  he  used  to  holster  up  di 

His  great  accomplishments 

his  talent  for  legislation  and  public  business,  figure  in  the  United  Stata  Senate; 


DEFENSE  AND  REVENUE  IN 
THE  NEXT  CONGRESS 

BY  ALBERT  B.  CUMMINS 

(United  States  Senator  from  Iowa) 

IT  THATEVER  else  the  approaching  of  tongues,  and  we  are  bound  to  believe  that 
VV  Congress  may  do  there  can  be  no  the  horrors  of  Europe  have  swept  some  of 
loubt  that  it  will  give  its  first  attention  to  our  good  people  into  the  heights  or  depths 
he   two  subjects   which    are   uppermost   in  of  hysteria. 

he  minds  of  the  people, — preparedness  and  The  first  and  paramount  duty  is  to  make 
evenue.  We  must  determine,  and  at  once,  all  things  ready  for  an  advance  in  the  cause 
whether  we  should  initiate  a  system  that  will  of  international  peace.  The  instant  the  war 
ead  to  an  adequate  national  defense ;  and  we  in  Europe  ends  an*  opportunity  will  come  to 
Qust  decide  immediately  whether  we  should  broaden  the  scope  of  arbitration,  to  increase 
ontinue  a  fiscal  policy  that  will  shortly  end  the  efficiency  of  mediation,  and  to  secure  the 
1  a  bankrupt  treasury.  high  advantages  of  reflection  and  delay. 

I  venture  to  make  some  suggestions  touch-  I  halt,  however,  before  the  proposal  to 
ig  diese  important  and  imminent  questions,  create  a  world's  tribunal,  with  power  not 
Notwithstanding  the  noise  and  turmoil  of  only  to  decide  but  to  enforce  its  awards  with 
irhat  appears  to  be  the  fiercest  and  wildest  armies  and  navies.  To  me  this  means  either 
ontrovcrsy  of  recent  years,  there  is,  in  truth,  war  in  its  most  objectionable  form  or  the 
ut  little  difference  of  opinion  with  respect  surrender  of  sovereignty  and  independence. 
^  preparedness  among  the  great  body  of  the  It  is  a  dream  to  be  realized  only  when  all 
ilent,  steady  masses.  It  may  seem  that  we  the  people  of  the  earth  can  unite  in  a  single 
re  in  the  midst  of  a  storm  of  disagreement  government,  and  even  then  the  liberty  of 
J  furious  that  we  are  in  danger  of  ship-  the  citizen  and  of  great  groups  of  citizens 
/reck ;  but  it  will  pass  away  without  even  would  be  in  constant  peril  from  the  power  of 
saving  an  issue  behind  it.  interest  and  the  mistakes  of  ignorance. 

Just  now  there  are  some  passionate  and  When  the  war  closes  we  shall  have  the  best 
isanely  fearful  apostles  of  preparedness  who  chance  we  have  ever  had  to  civilize  the  law 
pparently  demand  that  we  shall  tax,  bor-  of  the  ocean,  and  widen  the  rights  of  neu- 
ow,  and  labor  until,  as  soon  as  human  energy  tral  nations  in  commerce.  We  ought  to  go 
an  accomplish  it,  we  shall  have  the  strongest  forward  upon  the  hypothesis  that  peace,  not 
lavy,  the  biggest  guns,  the  most  ammunition,  war,  is  the  normal  condition  of  mankind, 
he  greatest  fortifications  in  the  world;  that  and  that  if,  unhappily,  two  or  more  coun- 
he  standing  army  shall  be  immensely  in-  tries  find  it  necessary  to  resort  to  arms  the 
reased,  and  that  every  citizen  between  six-  business  of  peaceful  powers  shall  neither  be 
ccn  and  sixty  shall  begin  a  course  of  mili-  destroyed  nor  seriously  interrupted.  These 
ary  training,  and  be  ready  for  war  at  a  mo-  and  like  problems  inhere  in  every  reasonable 
ncnt's  notice.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  plan  of  preparedness,  and  they  must  engage 
nany  eloquent  and  estimable  enthusiasts  who  the  intelligent,  patriotic  thought  of  the  men 
re,  in  substance,  insisting  that  we  ought  to  to  whom  for  the  time  being  the  government 
crap  our  battleships  and  build  no  more,  dis-  is  committed. 

*and  our  army,  dismantle  our  fortifications.  With  these  considerations  always  in  mind, 
nd  say  to  the  other  nations  of  the  earth  that  Congress  should  look  into  the  future  with 
mder  no  circumstances  will  we  fight ;  that  honest  eyes  and  prepare  for  it  with  persistent 
re  ask  nothing  of  them  but  justice ;  that  we  courage.  *  All  of  us,  in  office  and  out  of 
nvoke  for  ourselves  their  sense  of  fairness  office,  hope  and  pray  that  an  international 
tnd  honor,  but  will  submit  to  their  enlight-  dispute  will  never  arise  that  cannot  be  set- 
tled wilL  The  confusion  of  thought  and  tied  through  peaceful  methods ;  but  we  know, 
l)cedi  in  all  these  utterances  has  no  parallel  just  as  well  as  we  know  that  our  govern- 
anrc  in  die  story  of  Babel,  with  its  mixture  ment  will  continue,  that  a  difference  may 
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appear  which  cannot  be  adjusted  either  by  value;  but  the  object  to  be  accomplished  is 
diplomacy  or  arbitration.  AVc  know  that  an  sufficiently  general  so  that  the  ordinar>'  ob- 
indignity  may  be  put  upon  us  which  we  must  server  can  sit  in  judgment  upon  it.  Our 
resent.  We  know  that  an  assault  may  be  military  strength  should  be  so  organized  and 
made  upon  us  which  we  must  resist.  We  maintained  that  it  will  be  impossible,  hu- 
know  that  there  may  come  a  time  when  we  manly  speaking,  for  any  hostile  force  to  lanii 
must  fight  or  lose  our  right  to  sit  in  the  on  our  shores,  or  the  battleships  of  an  enemy 
council  of  the  world.  We  know  that  a  day  to  destroy  our  coast  cities  or  imperil  the  livis 
may  dawn  when  lives  will  be  the  price  of  of  their  inhabitants.  It  is  said,  and  no  doiiht 
liberty,  when  our  territorial  integrity  can  it  is  true,  that  oftentimes  the  attack  is  thr 
be  preserved  only  with  guns,  and  when  our  surest  defense,  but  we  must  forego  th.it 
national  honor  must  be  maintained  by  the  advantage, 
strength  of  an  army  and  navy.  It  will  be  enough,  so  far  as  countries  frnni 

It   is   of    no   avail    to   argue    about    these  which  we  are  separated  by  an  wean  are  con- 
things,   for  they  are  instinctively  and   ever-  cerned,  to  have  a  navy  that  can  prevent  tnr- 
lastingly  true,  and  there  is  not  a  sane  man  eign  troops  from  safely  reaching  our  coun- 
in  the  United  States  who  does  not  recognize  try;  to  have  fortificjitions  that  will   protrif 
them    as    simple    verities.      ^Ihose    who    are  our  harbors;  a  comparatively  small   repiilar 
preaching   peace   at   any   price  cannot   mean  army  and  a  body  of  land  reserves  who.  al- 
what  they  say.     It  is  an  ;ibasing,  destructive  though  pursuing  the  avocations  of  civil  lifr, 
doctrine   and    obliterates    all    distinction   be-  have  had  military  training  and  who  can  bf 
tween   the  freeman   and  the  slave ;  between  so  quickly  mobilized  that  all  the  nations  «r 
courage    and    cowardice;   between    the   self-  the  earth  will  know  that  they  would  be  nirt 
reliant    and    self-respecting    nation    and    the  at  the  water's  edge  by  a   force  capable  of 
abject,  harried  dependency.  successfully   resisting   any   possible   invasion. 

I  am  not  defending  war.  It  is  hateful  '^I'he  suggestion  that  wc  ought  to  cntrr 
and  horrible  in  every  aspect.  It  blots  and  upon  a  program  which,  when  finished,  will 
disfigures  every  page  of  history.  One  side  make  the  United  States  the  dominant  na\aj 
has  always  been  wrong  and  oftentimes  both,  force  of  the  world  docs  not  commend  it**"!^ 
Hut  sometimes  one  side  has  been  right;  and  to  me;  and  I  have  no  sympathy  with  thf  pn>" 
if  it  had  refused  to  fight  it  would  have  com-  posal  to  enter  the  mad  competition  whiih 
niitted  a  fatal  crime  against  all  the  genera-  has  characterized  the  policy  of  (ireat  Britain 
tions  yet  unborn.  What  if  (ireece  had  weak-  and  Germany.  While  the  efficiency'  of  c-r 
ly  submitted  when  the  Persian  hosts  were  navy  ought  to  be  increased,  its  striking  wf>^* 
pouring  over  her  borders?  What  if  Rome  ness  is  in  its  disproportion.  Fast  crui^r*' 
had  tamely  surrendered  when  Hannibal  was  auxiliaries,  and  submarines  are  imprrativd*' 
hammering  at  her  gates?  AVhat  if  Charles  needed  to  establish  the  balance  which  an^" 
Martel  had  yielded  to  the  Saracen  at  Tours?  sea  force  must  have  in  order  to  be  of  the 
What  if  Wellington  had  not  shattered  Na-  greatest  value.  Congress  should  take  in** 
poleon's  dream  of  universal  conquest?  What  mediate  measures  to  supply  the  nMsint:  rl^ 
if  the  Colonies  had  not  dared  the  Knglish  ments  of  our  naval  strength. 
wrath?  What  if  Lincoln,  (irant,  and  Sher-  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  preparedness,  but 
man  had  not  been  willing  to  stand  for  the  I  am  unable  to  perceive  the  necessit)'  o' 
Uiuon?  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  with  rushing  headlong  into  e\traordinar>' rxprndi- 
the  flimsy  fallacies^  of  an  argument  which  tures.  While  we  ought  to  go  steadily  i^' 
stains  with  dishonor  the  brave  deeds  of  the  ward  in  the  direction  of  preparedness,  tbfrt 
best  and  noblest  of  mankind.  AVe  have  re-  are  many  reasons  which  incline  me  tw*^*^ 
^e^ed  the  memories  of  the  heroes  who  fought  deliberation.  ..First,  if  we  are  drawn  into  the 
juid  died  for  the  priceless  things  oi  life,  and  present  war,  which  seems  most  unlikely,  thnt 
we  \\  ill  revere  them  still.  is  substantially  nothing  we  can  do  to  preptf* 

Clearly  then  we  nuist  be  ready  to  meet  for  it.  Second,  the  conflict  in  Europe  vA' 
the  misfortune  of  war  if  it  is  unjustly  or  end  in  complete  exhaustion,  and  dMre  i»  <• 
wrongfully  thrust  upon  us,  and  this  presents  likelihood  that  in  the  near  future  mff  pf** 
the  practical  inquiry  which  Congress  must  nation  will  attack  us.  Third,  we  oufht  ^ 
answer:  AVhat  is  reasonably  required  for  the  study  with  exceeding  care  the  IcMMi  wW^ 
national   defense  ?  the  war  will  teach  (       xming  oceu  fif|lOi<» 

I  am  not  skilled  in  the  science  of  war,  and  profit  by  the  a  met  ot  fbt  uiifc^ 
and    my   opinion    respecting   the   instrumen-  tunate   powers  acr  ;  tea.     Rnflkt  ' 


talities   of    an    effective   defense   is   of   little  may  happen,  and  I  tei         ly  llQpi  k  v3I  ki^ 
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pen,  that  peace  in  Europe  will  be  accom-  life  and  property;  but  this  duty  should  not 
panied  with  at  least  partial  disarmament  and  be  imposed  upon  the  Guard,  or  any  other 
an  approach  toward  the  freedom  of  the  ocean,  form  of  militia.     We  all  know  that  militia 

These  considerations  do  not  affect  in  any  companies  must  be  made  up  in  the  main  of 
wise  the  policy  of  preparedness;  but  they  do  young  men  who  work  for  their  living,  and 
mightily  affect  the  meaning  of  preparedness,  they  ought  to  be  so  made  up.  These  young 
and  the  way  we  should  go  about  our  prepara-  men  are  the  very  bone,  sinew  and  pride  of 
tion.  I  am  utterly  opposed  to  any  plan  for  the  country,  and  they  will  not  enlist,  as  a 
the  reorganization  of  the  army,  including  matter  of  patriotism,  if  they  know  that  they 
land  reserves,  that  involves  compulsory  mili-  may  be  ordered  into  such  service, 
tary  training,  except  in  certain  schools,  for  With  these  reforms  in  the  National  Guard, 
if  there  is  not  enough  patriotism  in  this  coun-  we  could  speedily  have  a  body  of  trained 
try  to  induce  voluntary  preparation,  the  coun-  men  sufficient  for  any  contingency  which 
try  is  hardly  worth  defending.  The  regu-  the  future  may  present.  If  by  reason  of 
lar  army  requires  some  enlargment,  but  we  Constitutional  restrictions  the  Guard  cannot 
should  be  conservative  about  the  extent  of  be  brought  completely  under  the  national 
its  increase.  For  the  body  of  reserves  we  control,  the  alternative  is  to  organize  a  purely 
must  either  take  the  national  guard  or  create  federal  militia  having  the  general  charac- 
a  federal  militia  and  make  the  service  so  teristics  of  the  Guard,  and  large  enough 
attractive  that  we  shall  at  all  times  have  to  furnish  in  a  very  few  years  a  volunteer 
enough  young  men  with  military  experience  army  commensurate  with  our  national  life, 
to  furnish  almost  instantly  an  army  of  any  I  do  not  mention  the  length  of  service  or 
desired  strength.  the   time    to   be   given   each   year   in   drill, 

If  the  military  organization  now  known  maneuver,  and  camp,  for  these  are  subjects 
as  the  National  Guard  is  employed  to  secure  that  must  be  determined  by  men  of  military 
and  maintain  the  body  of  reserves,  it  must  skill  and  experience.  It  is  obvious  that  such 
be  still  further  federalized,  and  important  a  militia  must  be  provided  with  officers  cdu- 
changes  must-  be  made  in  its  character  and  cated  in  the  military  science.  These  officers 
controL  It  is  not  certain  that  the  required  should  not  be  withdrawn  from  civil  life ;  for 
changes  can  be  brought  about  without  a  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  their  time 
collision  with  the  Constitution;  but,  passing  will  be  required.  They  must,  however,  be 
the  legal  questions  involved,  the  modifica-  competent,  and  to  secure  such  competency 
tions  which  are  necessary  in  order  to  induce  we  might  well  convert  a  number  of  our  use- 
young  men  to  enlist  and  to  make  them  ready  less  army  posts  into  schools,  maintained  by 
for  service  in  the  event  of  war  are:  First,  the  general  government,  with  students  ap- 
its  officers  of  the  line  must  be  selected  with  pointed  in  substantially  the  same  way  in 
reference  to  their  education,  training,  and  which  they  are  now  chosen  for  West  Point 
[xmipetency  instead  of  their  personal  popu-  and  Annapolis,  with  a  course  of  study  that 
larity.  Second,  both  officers  and  enlisted  will  fit  young  men  for  civil  life,  but  at  the 
tncn  must  receive  a  compensation  which  will,  same  time  make  them  reasonably  efficient  in 
at  least,  enable  them  to  close  the  year  with-  military  affairs.  The  graduates  from  these 
Jilt  pecuniary  loss.  Third,  the  community  schools  ought  to  become  the  officers  of  the 
In  which  the  men  live  must  be  made  to  un-  militia  whether  we  continue  the  State  plan 
jerstand  that  the  time  spent  in  the  work  of  or  adopt  the  federal  system. 
the  Guard  is  not  only  necessary  for  the  wel-  The  views  I  have  suggested  would  not 
fare  of  the  country,  but  that  the  service  is  involve  a  perceptible  addition  to  our  present 
altruistic  and  honorable,  and  should  com-  expenditures,  if  some  of  the  gross  extrava- 
mend  rather  than  disparage  those*  who  are  gances  of  our  present  establishment  are  elim- 
engaged  in  it.  Fourth,  the  Guard  ought  to  inated.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  if  we  are 
be  relieved  from  police  duty.  broad-minded   and   patriotic  enough  to  rid 

In  seven  years'  experience  as  Governor  of  ourselves  of  local  considerations,  and  keep 
Iowa  I  found  no  other  obstacle  so  difficult  to  our  eyes  steadily  fixed  upon  the  general  good, 
overcome  in  the  endeavor  to  keep  the  Guard  we  can  bring  about  a  state  of  national  pre- 
at  its  full  strength,  as  the  fact  that,  under  paredness  without  greatly  increasing  our  pres« 
die  law,  it  could  be  used  to  preserve  indus-  ent  expenditures  for  the  army  and  navy. 
trial  order  and  suppress  domestic  riots.  It  In  the  shadow  of  the  disaster  which  has 
gpes  without  saying  that  there  ought  to  be  fallen  upon  Europe,  it  is  not  strange  that 
in  adequate  police  force  in  every  city  and  the  spectre  of  militarism  frightens  the  people 
every  State  to  maintain  peace  and  safeguard  of  America.     If  the  only  alternatives  were 
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a  defenseless  country  or  a  nation  in  the  is  useless  to  enter  upon  the  details  of  this 
hands  of  men  whose  ambitions  or  profit  riotous  waste  and  flagrant  incompetent',  for 
could  best  be  promoted  by  war,  I  would  un-  in  their  general  aspects  these  deplorable  mat- 
hesitatingly  choose  the  former.  It  is,  how-  ters  are  fully  understood, 
ever,  unthinkable  that  the  Congress,  which  The  entire  collapse  of  business,  which  a 
alone  can  declare  war,  will  ever  employ  our  mistaken  tariff  policj^  would  have  imposed 
armed  forces  unless  the  overwhelming  senti-  upon  the  country,  ][^s  been  prevented,  in  part, 
ment  of  the  people  commands  that  course,  only  by  the  unprecedented  calamity  which 
Militarism  is  impossible  in  the  United  States  has  fallen  upon  Europe.  What  will  happen 
until  representative  institutions  have  failed,  to  us  when   foreign  countries  resume  their 

There  is,  however,  one  element  of  danger  normal  conditions,  awakens  the  liveliest  ap- 
that   ought   to   be    removed.      The   love   of  prehension  throughout  the  United  States, 
money  is  the  most  powerful  and  at  the  same       This  article,  however,  is  not  intended  as  a 
time  the  most   insidious  motive  of   modern  political  criticism  but  rather  as  an  outlook; 
life,   and   it  ought   to  be  made  exceedingly  and  no  matter  how  grave  the  mistakes  of  the 
difficult  for  any  man  or  body  of  men  to  make  administration  may  have  been,  the  next  Con- 
money  out  of  war.    The  Government  ought  gress,  with  a  Democratic  President,  a  Demo- 
to  build  its  warships,  manufacture  its  arma-  cratic  Senate  and  a  Democratic  House,  will 
ment,  make  its  guns,  and  furnish  all  its  muni-  face  a  rapidly  diminishing  treasury'  and  must 
tions  from  its  own  plants.     It  ought  to  do  take  measures  to  replenish  it. 
so  not  only  to  destroy  the  baleful  influences      The  first  and   best  aid   to  the  sick  and 
arising  from  commerce  in  such  things,  but  wounded  would  be  found  in  a  new  tariff  law 
for  its  honor  and  safety.    While  I  know  that  constructed    to   protect    American    interest* 
international    law   recognizes  the   export   of  and  at  the  same  time  increase  the  re\enue 
arms  and  munitions  to  a  belligerent,  it  should  from  imports;  but,  unfortunately,  the  admin- 
be  true  that  when  we  become  the  vital  source  istration  rejects  both  the  medicine  and  sur- 
of   the   equipment   of   a   foreign    army   the  gery  of  modern  economic  science,  and  ad- 
Government  should  be  responsible  for  it.         heres  to  its  desolate  doctrine  of  the  unpro- 

Neither  writing  nor  speaking  will  do  a  tected  market,  and  so  we  must  look  further, 
great  deal  toward  elucidating  the  subject  of  The  stamp  taxes  upon  ordinary  business 
the  national  revenue.  It  is  a  hopeless  tangle,  transactions  ought  to  be  abolished.  They  ire 
It  is  plain  to  everybody  who  has  the  slightest  not  only  irritating  and  inconvenient,  but  thnr 
acquaintance  with  our  financial  affairs  that  are  inequitable -and  unjust.  The  income-tax 
the  next  Congress  will  be  compelled  either  to  law,  while  complicated  be>'ond  understand- 
spend  less,  tax  more,  or  borrow  much.  It  ing  in  many  respects,  is  essentially  sound,  h 
is  rather  humiliating  to  confess  that,  in  a  can  easily  be  made  the  source  of  more  rev- 
time  of  peace,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  enue  than  we  now  receive.  I  thoroughly  be- 
the  issuing  of  bonds  to  meet  the  ordinary  ex-  lieve  in  the  exemption  of  small  incomes,  but 
penses  of  government  is  under  consideration,  the  exemption  is  too  large  and  should  be  r^ 

The  present  administration  came  into  duced.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rite  tried 
power  with  an  emphatic  and  rather  noisy  on  the  very  large  incomes  is  too  low. 
pledge  that  it  would  reduce  expenditures  and  During  the  continuance  of  die  wir  ve 
lift  the  burden  of  taxation  from  the  weary  should  tax,  and  tax  heavily,  die  businev  of 
shoulders  of  an  oppressed  people.  It  must  be  manufacturing  and  selling  arnns  and  nnni* 
somewhat  staggering  to  those  who  are  re-  tions  for  export.  Nothing  oould  be  mwe 
sponsible  for  its  policies  and  practises  to  com-  just  than  a  measure  which  would  ttansfcr  » 
pare  the  promise  with  the  performance.  Our  the  treasiyy  some  of  the  unprecedented  proft 
expenses  have  not  only  not  been  reduced,  but  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  such  trade. 
they  have  bctMi  tremendously  increased,  and  Sooner  or  later  we  shall  be  compelled  !• 
a  very  formidable  proportion  of  the  inrtease  tax  great  inheritances,  eidier  direct  or  cJ* 
has  occurred  because  of  thousands  of  new  lateral,  possibly  both.  Such  an  impoiitiQa  ^ 
offices,  new  employees,  and  the  assumption  of  eminently  fair,  but  if  it  were  pnctiadile  it 
new  functions  the  value  of  which  to  the  peo-  should  be  preceded  by  an  amendment  ID  ^ 
pie  it  is  ver>'  hard  to  perceive.  Moreover,  Constitution  empowcri  an  adjustnenl  b^ 
the  weight  of  taxation  is  pressing  more  heav-  tiveeh  the  State  and  feocial  audMiritiei  10  i^ 
ily  upon  those  whose  contributions  must  sup-  complish  unifonnity.    V    edicr 

port  the  Government  than  ever  before.    And  now  be  done  in  that  di      ckn  k 

to  make  misfortune  complete,   the  cost  of  ful ;  but  it  is  dear  aoiiiefiqf  Vt^B 

living  has  advanced  in  a  terrifying  way.    It  shordy  readi  that  nf 


A  MONTH  OF  BATTLES 

Western  "Drives"  and  Balkan  Thrusts 
BY  FRANK  H.  SIMONDS 

[.     The    War    Comes    West    and  of  her  opponents ;  to  close  the  year  by  a  bril- 

SOUTH  '^^'^^  ^"^  impressive  success;  to  stand  at  the 

opening   of    1916   with   Belgium,    Northern 

NOT  since  the  similar  period  in  1914,  France,  Poland,  and  the  fringes  of  Russia 
when  German  armies  approached  in  her  possession,  with  the  Balkans  brought 
[Calais  and  Warsaw,  when  Antwerp  fell  to  heel  and  the  road  of  Teutonic  empire  run- 
ind  the  Battles  of  Flanders  opened,  has  there  ning  uninterruptedly  from  Berlin  to  Bagdad 
»ecn  so  widespread  and  considerable  fighting  and  from  Hamburg  on  the  North  Sea  to 
>n  all  fronts  as  in  the  month  of  October.  In  Beirut  on  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 
Jl  respects  it  has  been  one  of  the  most  dra-  In  such  posture  Germany  could  offer  peace 
natic,  absorbingly  interesting  and,  in  point  to  lier  opponents,  peace  that  the  people  of 
if  casualties,  terrible -months  of  the  world  her  opponent  nations  might  listen  to,  if,  as 
onflict.  Germany   reasoned,   they   were  weary  of   a 

In  any  review  of  this  month  of  battle  war  still  seemingly  hopeless  and  of  sacrifices 
firee  separate  fields  claim  attention.  In  the  still  outwardly  fruitless.  Such  a  peace 
Vest,  after  months  and  months  of  com-  would  mean  the  retirement  of  the  Germans 
arative  calm,  there  flamed  forth  the  most  from  Belgium  and  France,  and  the  restora- 
esperate  offensive  on  the  Allied  side  since  tion  of  the  conditions  of  1914  in  the  west  of 
eptembcr,  1914.  In  the  East,  Russia  at  last  Europe.  It  would  mean  certain  surrenders 
nought  the  great  German  drive  to  a  halt  to  Russia  on  the  east  and  perhaps  to  Italy  on 
id  stood  inexpugnable  behind  the  Dwina  the  south,  but  it  would  leave  to  Germany 
nd  the  central  swamps,  even  pressed  for-  and  her  Austrian  ally  the  hegemony  of  the 
'ard  perceptibly  on  the  Galician  frontier.  Balkans,  the  supremacy  in  Turkey,  the  con- 
inally,  along  the  Danube,  Germany  under-  trol  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  roads  by  land 
K>k  a  third  great  venture,  a  terrific  drive  to  to  British  India  and  Egypt. 
>rcc  the  road  to  Constantinople,  enlisted  In  sum,  it  would  clear  the  way  for  the 
iolgaria,  compelled  Greece  to  repudiate  her  next  step  in  German  world  policies,  the  later 
g;reement  with  Serbia,  forced  Rumania  to  struggle  to  be  waged  with  England  alone,  or 
ontinue  her  neutrality,  and  began  the  work  with  England  and  Russia  at  most.  It  would 
f  hacking  through  the  little  Slav  state  and  represent  the  confession  that  sea  power  had 
tearing  the  road  by  which  the  Crusaders  decided  the  outcome  in  the  North  Sea  and 
tf  other  centuries  approached  Byzantium.       the  Channel,  and  that  French  resistance  had 

Momentarily  the  Allied  successes  in  the  demolished  the  earlier  notion  of  French  de- 
Vest,  incidental  and  local,  circumscribed  and  cadence.  It  would  represent  a  decision  to 
ncomplete,  commanded  the  attention  of  the  abandon  the  West  for  the  East  and  seek  the 
irorld, — but  only  momentarily.  For  with  German  "place  in  the  sun"  along  the  single 
•rief  delay,  the  whole  planet  became  en-  land  route  that  was  open  to  German  ex- 
Tossed  in  the  spectacular  march  toward  the  pansion. 

jolden  Horn  of  the  nation,  which,  as  it  But,  if  it  failed,  if  it  did  not  attain  the 
larched,  affirmed  that  it  purposed  to  follow  immediate  object,  that  is,  to  open  the  road 
be  road  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  India,  to  Constantinople;  if  it  failed  in  the  larger 
nd, — adopting  the  principles  of  Napoleon,  purpose  of  capturing  the  imagination  and 
-endeavor  to  strike  down  the  British  Em-  mobilizing  the  fear  of  the  enemy,  then  these 
ire  through  Egypt.  same    observers    recognized    that    it   would 

To  one  school  of  observers,  many  of  whose  have  no  permanent  influence  in  shaping  the 
lews  I  share,  the  Balkan  campaign  repre-  result  of  the  war.  It  would  presumably 
ented  Ac  last  desp^^rate  effort  of  Germany  compel  the  Anglo-French  troops  to  quit  Gal- 
0  dcitrosr»  aot  the  annies  but  the  nerves  lipoli.     It  would   meap   the   extinction   of 
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Serbia,  the  transfer  of  Turkish  armies  from  the  political  and  the  military  incidents  in  the 
the  Dardanelles  to  Egypt,  but  it  would  not  newest  of  German  projects,  the  advance 
break    the    deadly    blockade    of    the    British  toward  Constantinople. 

fleet,  it  would  not  lessen  the  pressure  of  the  Turnitig  how  to  the  larger  purpose  of  the 
Allies  in  the  West,  or  of  Russia  in  the  East;  Allies  in  the  West,  it  is  simplest  to  compare 
it  would  redouble  the  efforts  of  Italy  in  the  the  situation  in  Northern  France  with  that 
South,  threatened  with  \k\\  and  more  dan-  in  Poland,  when  the  Germans  had  recon- 
gerous  possibilities  in  the  eastern  Mcditer-  quered  Galicia  and  begun  their  advance  to- 
laiiean  and  alonf;  the  North  African  coast.       ward  Warsaw  and  beyond. 

'I'o  the  other  school  of  observers  it  was       Look  at  any  map  of  the  battlelincs  in  thr 

merely  the  dis<.'losin)r  of  the  main  purpose  of  West  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  (lerniati 

Germany, — the  consequence  of  her  successes  position   in   France  is  a  semi-circular  frnnt. 

in  the  AVcst  and  the  East,  which  had  removed  one  end  of  the  curve  resting  upon  the  city  "t 

all  immediate  peril   from  her  own  frontiers  Lille,  the  other  upon  the  fortified  lines  in  thf 

and   permitted   her  to  use  a  portion  of  her   Argonnc.      Roughly  speaking,   it   reprwliiir* 

armies  in  carrying  out  purposes  and  follow-   fairly   exactly    the    Russian    position,   whiih 

iiig  anibitioiis  lium  cherished.     To  them  it   rested  at  one  end  upon  the  barrier  ot  lofi* 

was  ;in  evidence  of  conhdenccj  not  despcra-  and  rivers  along  the  Niemcn  and  at  the  othrr 

tion;  of  wisdom,  not  madness.  upon  the  swamps  south  of  Warsaw  ami  ti-t 

of    Lubliji.     The   whole   Gennan   txxiVT- 

II.    LaR{;i:R  ASPFCTS  of  the  West-  "as  comprehended  in  an  effort  to  break  in 

ERX  Drive  ■         '^'^  curve  or  salient  by  two  great  attack*  il'- 

livered  not  far  from  the  ends  of  the  alifnt  - 

In  dealing  with  the  month's  operations  Hindenhurg  struck  south  from  East  Pni»i*- 
I  purpose  (irst  to  discuss  the  larger  aspects  Mackensen  north  from  Galicia.  Their  ot^ 
of  the  western  drive,  then  the  two  local  jective  was  Brest- Li  to  vsk,  far  east  of  \Va*" 
phases,  the  Battle  of  Lens  and  the  Battle  saw,  their  purpose  to  cut  the  lines  of  t«*"*  ^ 
of  Champagne.  I  shall  merely  review  the  munication  behind  the  Russian  armies  iW> 
Russian  operations  briefly  and  then  take  up    Warsaw  and  envelop  and  capture  them. 
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Look   now   at   the   map   of   the   western  Bzura  and  the  Rawka  had  proven  in  the  fall 

front  and  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  attack  about  and  winter  of  last  year. 
Lens  and  east  of  Rheims,   the  Allies  were       Now  it  is  necessary  to  say,  in  summing  up 

following  a  similar  course,  the  objective  of  the  larger  aspects  of  the  western  campaign, 

each  advance,  that  is,  the  point  where  the  that  up  to   the   present   moment  the  Allies 

two  movements  would   meet,   if  they  were  have  achieved  no  one  of  their  objectives.  The 

pushed     forward     to    the     uttermost,     was  maximum    possibility,    the    piercing    of    the 

Namur,    corresponding   to   Brest-Litovsk   in  lines  in  such  fashion  as  to  compel  a  German 

the  eastern  campaign.     The  two  movements  retirement,  has  never  yet  been  near.    This  is 

suggest  the  closing  jaws  of  a  pair  of  pincers,  what   the   Germans   mean    when   they   talk 

and  as  they  closed  they  would  cut  one  after  about  the  Allied  failure,  and  they  are  wholly 

another  of  the  lines  supplying  the  German  justified.     It  is  equally  true  that  none  of  the 

position  in  France.  local  possibilities  have  yet  been  realized,  but 

Now  it  was  possible  in  France  as  in  Po-  it   is  also   true  that   certain   local   gains,   if 

land    that   the   success   of   the   double   drive  permanently  held,  may  insure  the  ultimate 

might  end  in  the  envelopment  of  the  hostile  realization  of  the  Allied  aim  to  retake  Lens, 

army.     But  it  was  utterly  unlikely,  so  un-  relieve  Rheims,  and  end  the  Argonne  menace, 
likely  as  to  need  no  discussion.     But  it  was 

more  than  possible  that  successful  local  ad-  HI.    THE  BATTLE  OF  CHAMPAGNE 
vances  would  compel  the  Germans  to  retire 

to  avoid  ultimate  envelopment,  just  as  simi-       Taking   up   the   French   drive   in   Cham- 

lar  operations  had  produced  the  great  Rus-  pagne  as  the  more  considerable  and  impor- 

sian  retreat.     Precisely  this  reason  underlay  tant,  it  is  necessary  first  to  look  at  the  battle- 

and  underlies  the  selection  of  the  points  of  field.    Twenty  miles  due  east  of  Rheims  the 

attack  made  by  the  Allies.  national  highway  leading  to  Verdun  crosses 

So  much  for  the  maximum  of  possibility,  another   national    road    coming   north    from 

which    was   the   expulsion   of   the   Germans  Chalons  toward  the  Belgian  frontier.     The 

?rom   northern   France.      In   addition  there  point  of  intersection  is  the  little  village  of 

were  local  fruits  that  might  be  harvested.   A  Souain.     At  Souain  the  Rheims  road  forks 

successful   advance  in  Artois,  without  com-  and  one  branch  leads  in  a  winding  course 

pelling  a  general  German  retreat,  might  re-  to  the  town  of  Ville-sur-Tourbe,  where  it 

cover  the  city  of  Lens  and  its  great  coal  dis-  crosses  a  highway  coming  north  along  the 

tricts,  imperil  the  Grerman  position  at  Lille  western    front    of    the    Argonne    from    St. 

and  German  hold  upon  Lille,  Roubaix,  and  Menchould.     Four  miles  north  of  Souain  is 

Tourcoing,    the    great    industrial    cities    of  the  town  of  Somm^y  on  the  Bazancourt- 

northem  France.  Challerange  railroad.    Three  miles  north  of 

Siiiiilar  local  success  in  Champagne  would  Ville-sur-Tourbe   is    the    town    of    Cernay. 

idieve-the  pressure  upon  Verdun,  drive  the  Between  Cernay  and  Souain  runs  the  north 

Germans  away  from  the  suburbs  of  Rheims  fork  of  the  Rheims  road.     Thus  we  have 

fcjr  cutting  the  supply  lines  of  the  Crown  a    parallelogram,    with    Souain,    Sommepy, 

]*iinoe  in  the  Argonne,  compel  him  to  go  Cernay,   and  Ville-sur-Tourbe   as  the   four 

hmkf  Aus  abolishing  all  danger  to  the  east-  corners,  the   Souain-Cernay  road  the  diag- 

eni  barrier   forts,   ending  the   joint   threat  onal,  and  exactly  in  the  center  of  our  paral- 

wlddl  the  Argonne  operation   and  the   St.  lelogram  on  this  road  is  Tahure.     The  dis- 

ifihtel  salient  constituted  to  the  chief  bul-  tance   from   Souain   to   Ville-sur-Tourbe   is 

wark  of  France.  about  ten  miles,  to  Sommepy,  four. 

To  understand  the  October  operations  in       Now  the  immediate  purpose  of  the  French 

the  West  it  is  necessary  to  keep  all  the  possi-  was  to  advance  from  their  lines,  which  fol- 

bSities  in  mind,  the  expulsion  of  the  Ger-  lowed  the  lower  side  of  our  parallelogram, 

mans  from  France,  unlikely  but  possible,  the  between  Souain  and  Ville-sur-Tourbe,  rest- 

reoonquest  of   Lens   and   possibly   of   Lille,  ing  on   the   small    towns   of   Les    Mesnils, 

die  definitive  defeat  of  German  operations  Perthes-les-Hurlus,      Massiges,      and      the 

Jtnmt  Rheims,  in  the  Argonne  and  north,  Beauscjour    farmhouse    north    of    Massiges, 

south,  and  cast  of  Verdun.    The  attack  was  until  their  center  reached  the  Bazancourt- 

made  on  the  ends,  because  a  frontal  attack  Challerange  railroad  north  of  Tahure,  their 

would  not  imperil  German  communications  left  struck  it  at  Sommepy,  and  their  right 

and  the  German  center,  from  the  Oise  to  occupied  Cernay,  which  the  railroad  avoids 

Bcrry-au-Bac,  behind  the  Aisne,  was  as  im-  by  a  wide  curve  to  the  north  after  passing 

pregnable   as  the  Russian  lines  behind   the  under  the  hills  north  of  Tahure. 

Not.— 4 
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Such  an  advance  would  mean  the  cutting  losses,  fixed  by  the  Germans  at  75,000,  pui^ 
of  the  Razancourt-Challerange  railroad,  one  chased  a  gain  of  1000  yards  on  a  intact 
of  the  tivo  which  supply  the  Crowti  Prince,  ten  miles. 

it  would  mean  partial  it>niating  of  the  Crown  After  three  weeks  of  terrific  bombardmcni 
Prince;  it  would  menace  the  left  flank  of  the  the  French  left  their  trenches  on  Septal 
Cicnitan  army  fighting  in  front  of  Rhcims  25  and  carried  the  whole  of  the  first  GeitM" 
to  the  west  of  Soniinep\-.  It  \(ouId,  in  fact,  line.  In  this  advance  and  in  the  inddmnJ 
thrust  a  wcdcc  between  the  Orman  armies  operations  of  the  next  two  daj-s  nearly  20,000 
in  the  Argonne  and  before  Rheims,  and  if  unwounded  German  prisoners  were  op- 
pushed  on  wnnhl  compel  both  to  retire  to  tured,  uptvards  of  one  hundred  field  jui* 
escape  llnnk   attacks  and   to  restore  contact,  and    an   enormous  booty   of  smaller  inSnf 

The  loiintry  over  which  the  French  had  ments  of  war,  including  many  madline  (u* 
to  .idvance  was  op^'n,  broken  only  by  little  This  was  the  greatest  single  captuie  of  l* 
clumps  and  groves  ol  scrub  pine  and  larches.  French  during  the  war,  probably  the  B** 
The  villages  were  insignificant,  and  the  serious  German  loss  at  any  time,  certainly* 
hills,  the  highest  under  /IK)  ieet,  rose  from  greater  loss  in  guns  and  prisoners  than  it  i'*' 
the   plain    Httlc  nunc   than    a   third   of   this  Alarnc. 

tiistance.  The  soil  was  chalky;  there  was  Nevertheless,  the  French  did  not  fucn** 
an  absence  of  any  real  military  obstacle  in  at  once  in  reaching  the  German  second  lie- 
the  shape  of  large  rivers.  The  plain  itself  It  was  only  on  October  7  that  diej'  »■«* 
^^.^s  old  ii<;htiiig  ground,  \"alniy,  where  the  able  to  launch  a  new  drive.  This  time  tJl^ 
French  Revolution  won  its  (irst  victnn-,  is  made  material  progrcsa  on  die  SomB'' 
barely  ten  miles  south  of  Ville-svir-Tourbe,  Sommepy  road  and  captured  the  Narsno 
and  the  siene  of  Attilla's  disaster  is  to  the  farm,  a  mile  and  a  half  aouth  of  Suuuffff' 
south  of  Souain.  Last  Februarj-  and  March  thence  they  worked  east  and  took,  fix*  t^ 
the  F'rcnch  had  fought  a  terrific  contest  on  Butte  de  Tahure  above  Ac  tQIv  ' 
this  s.imc  field,  not  less  than  500.000  French  Tahure,  and  then  the  villace.  At  Aaf^ 
and    Germans   contending,   and    the    French  they  were  within  a  short  mile  of  the  nbiN" 
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If  they  were  successful  in  holding  this  Going  north  from  Arras,  the  Bethune 
ground  the  railroad  was  bound  to  be  closed  road  passes  along  the  eastern  face  of  a  ridge, 
presently  by  their  artillery  fire.  But  at  the  which  starts  at  the  Channel  and  coming 
moment  this  is  written  the  Germans  are  still  east  breaks  down  into  the  plain  just  west  of 
making  counter-attacks  and  the  French  hold  this  road,  except  at  one  point,  seven  miles 
is  challenged.  north  of  Arras,  at  Souchez,  where  the  high- 

In  sum,  the  French,  thanks  to  their  artil-  way  passes  at  the  foot  of  the  Lorette  hill  on 
lery,  which  literally  abolished  the  German  the  west  and  a  number  of  lower  hills  to 
first-line  defenses,  won  a  remarkable  local  the  east  which  rise  between  it  and  Lens, 
triumph.  Measured  by  prisoners  and  can-  In  the  May  fighting  the  French  had  suc- 
non  captured,  they  advanced  from  one  to  ceeded  in  driving  the  Germans  east  of  this 
three  miles  on  a  front  of  ten.  They  got  road  except  at  Souchez,  where  they  occu- 
within  effective  range  of  the  railroad  they  pied  a  few  houses  ai]d  fields  to  the  west,  at 
aimed  for,  but  they  did  not  pierce  the  Ger-  the  foot  of  the  Lorette  ridge,  which  the 
man    third    line.      They    did    not    actually  French  held. 

reach  the  railroad,  and  they  were,  late  in  The  Germans,  for  their  part,  held  La 
October,  desperately  fighting,  not  to  ad-  Bassce  solidly  and  all  the  La  Bassee-Arras 
vancc,  but  to  hold  their  gains,  a  small  frac-  road  except  the  stretch  just  outside  of  Arras, 
tion  of  which  seems  to  have  been  lost.  which  the  French  held.    North  of  La  Bassee 

Measured  by  the  standard  of  Macken-  the  German  position  rested  on  the  Aubers 
sen's  first  drive  in  Galicia,  the  Battle  of  the  ridge,  east  of  Neuve  Chapelle  and  on  the 
Dunajec, — or  of  Gorlice,  as  some  German  forts  of  Lille  to  the  east  of  Armentieres.  It 
writers  call  it, — Joflfre's  success  is  slight,  had  proven  itself  impregnable  and  no  seri- 
Mackensen  got  through  all  the  Russian  lines  ous  attack  was  attempted  upon  it.  But  south 
and  fatally  weakened  the  Russian  hold  in  of  La  Bassee,  between  La  Bassee  and  Lens, 
Galicia  in  his  first  battle.  But  his  oppon-  the  British  made  a  sudden  advance,  sup- 
ents  were  destitute  of  artillery  ammunition;  ported  by  a  tremendous  artillery  fire  and 
it  was  rifles  against  cannon.  The  Germans  passing  through  the  little  village  of  Loos, 
in  Champagne  had  ammunition  and  were  reached  and  crossed  the  La  Bassee  road 
able  to  get  more  promptly.  north  of  Lens,  occupying  the  outskirts  of  the 

On  the  other  hand,  measured  by  earlier  village  of  Hulluch,  two  miles  south  of  La 
French  and  British  efforts  in  the  West,  the  Bassee  and  the  slopes  of  Hill  70  just  above 
Champagne  operation  was  highly  encourag-  Lens. 

ing.  The  surrender  of  so  many  Germans  At  the  same  time  the  French  took  Souchez, 
came  as  a  surprise.  Nothing  like  it  had  thus  clearing  the  Arras-Bethune  road,  and 
been  seen  in  the  war.  Yet  the  first  success  drove  east  for  the  La  Bassee-Arras  road  at 
unquestionably  encouraged  too  great  hopes;  Vimy,  six  miles  south  of  Lens.  The  whole 
the  later  events  did  much  to  destroy  these,  operation  resembled  the  game  children  some- 
Thc  advance  to  the  Rhine  had  not  begun,  times  play  with  a  rope,  when  two  of  them, 
The  great  drive  was  after  all  only  a  tre-  running  with  the  ends,  catch  a  third  in  the 
mendous  "nibble."  Neither  in  the  Argonne  center  and  start  to  wind  the  rope  in  on  him. 
nor  before  Rheims  were  the  Germans  forced  But  the  French  were  less  successful  than  the 
to  yield  any  large  amount  of  ground.  British  and   were  held  up  to  the  west  of 

Vimy  on  the  edge  of  the  last  ridge  of  the 
IV.     The    Battle   of    Lens  Artois  hills.     They  were  also  unable  to  ad- 

vance due  east  from  Souchez  any  great  dis- 

The  simplest  fashion  in  which  to  describe  tance,  being  checked  and  even  thrown  back 
the  battlefield  in  Artois  is  to  compare  it  to  by  the  Germans  entrenched  in  the  villages 
a  triangle,  with  Arras  as  its  apex  and  Be-  of  Angres  and  Givenchy-en-Gohelle.  The 
thune  and  La  Bassee  as  the  other  corners,  loop  about  Lens  was,  therefore,  uncompleted 
Such  a  triangle  is  made  on  the  map  by  the  and  it  remains  so. 

main  road  from  Arras  to  Dunkirk,  which  Meantime  the  Grermans  began  a  terrific 
connects  Arras  with  Bethune,  the  main  road  counter-attack  upon  the  British.  What  suc- 
from  Arras  to  Ypres,  which  connects  Arras  cess  it  had  remains  problematical.  But  cer- 
with  La  Bassee  and  the  local  road  between  tainly  there  was  an  end  to  the  British  drive 
Bethune  and  La  Bassee.  It  is  about  sixteen  for  the  moment.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
miles  from  Arras  to  Bethune  and  to  La  seems  clear  that  unless  the  Germans  can 
Bassee;  it  is  less  than  six  from  Bethune  to  drive  the  British  back  from  the  La  Bassce- 
La  Bassee.  Lens  road  and  off  Hill  70  they  will  ulti- 
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mately  have  to  abandon  not  only  Lens  but  be  pierced;  and  the  most  that  will  be  at- 
also  La  Bassee,  both  of  which  positions  have  tained  is  the  reconquest  of  sonnie  parts  of 
become  dangerous  salients.  French  soil   and   the   relief   of  certain   im- 

As  compared  with  the  French  operation  perilled  French  positions.  The  cost  of  these 
in  Champagne,  the  British  attack  was  small,  operations  to  the  Allies  is  estimated  by  the 
The  advance  was  on  a  five-mile  front,  but  Germans  at  200,000,  about  one-third  for 
the  distance  covered  was  about  the  same  as  the  British  and  two- thirds  for  the  French, 
that  of  the  French  in  Champagne,  that  is,  The  Allies  estimated  the  German  loss  in  the 
upwards  of  three  miles.  The  French  opera-  first  three  days  at  120,000,  including  nearly 
tion  to  the  south,  from  Souchez,  was  little  30,000  unwounded  prisoners.  Since  then 
more  than  a  supporting  move,  as  were  British  their  loss  must  have  been  heavy  by  reason 
attacks  north  of  La  Bassec  about  Yprcs.         of  their  counter-attacks. 

The  country  over  which  the  British  fought  If  there  be  anything  in  the  belief  that  the 
is  fairly  level,  covered  with  the  slag  heaps  of  Germans  will  lose  ultimately  by  attrition, 
the  mines,  some  of  which  were  captured,  the  cost  of  the  recent  operations  in  the  West 
It  was  the  scene  of  a  victory  by  Condc  over  must  have  contributed  materially  to  the  com- 
the  Spanish  and  there  is,  or  was,  a  column  ing  of  the  end^  particularly  as  the  fighting 
commemorating  the  victory,  which  ultimate-  about  Dwinsk  and  the  new  offensive  in  Scr- 
ly  insured  French  possession  in  these  regions,  bia  were  taking  a  terrible  toll.     But  such  ex- 

As  compared   with   Neuve   Chapelle,   the  pectations  are  rejected  by  many  miiitar>'  ob- 
British  operation  showed  improvement,  and  servers,   including  all  the  Germans.     Thc>' 
the  new  anny,  fighting  for  the  first  time  on  seem  to  me  just  and  reasonable;  but  I  should 
the  offensive,  earned   praise,     l^he  original  like  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  they  are  re- 
attack  seems  to  have  been  preceded  by  the  jected  by  many  whose  views  are  entitled  to 
discharge  of  gas  clouds  by  the  British,  thus  respectful  attention, 
indicating  that  they  have  borrowed  the  de- 
vice, which  cost  them  so  dearly  at  Ypres  in     V.    RUSSIA  ESCAPES  AND  TURNS 
the   spring.      Rather    more    than    5000    un- 
wounded   prisoners    and    above    twenty-five       When  I  closed  my  review  last  month  the 
cannon  were  captured  by  the  two  Allies  in  Russian  retreat  had  reached   another  crisift. 
Artois,  but  the  Gennans  made  some  counter-  Having  held  out  at  Vilna,   long  after  the 
balancing     captures.       In     the     subsequent  world  had  expected  the  evacuation,  the  main 
counter-attacks  of  the  Germans  Field-Mar-  Russian  army  was  suddenly  threatened  by  a 
shal  Sir  John  French  reported  that  over  7000  German  envelopment,  which  placed  it  in  the 
bodies  of  Germans  lay  along  his  lines,  an  gravest  position  it  had  occupied  during  the 
evidence  of  the  desperateness  of  the  German  whole  campaign, 
effort.  Coming  east  from  Kovno,  the  main  Rui- 

Like  the   Champagne  operation,   that   in  sian  army  had  taken  position  in  and  aroumi 
Artois  remains  incomplete.    The  Allies  have  Vilna,  one  of  the  most  important  railiiMKi 
not  broken  through,  they  have  not  reached  points    in   western   Russia.     While  It 
their    immediate    objective,    but    they    have  making  good   its  stand   here*   die 
taken  positions,  which  if  held  may  lead  to  had  collected  an  enormous  mass  of  GBEvalry 
the  retreat  of  the  Germans  and  the  acquisi-  and    made   a  colossal   effort   to  tluw  thil 
tion   of   the   points   aimed    at.      Retirement  cavalry   around   the   northern  flank  flf  tk 
from  Lens   and   La  Bassee  would   threaten  Russians,  reach  its  rear,  and  cut  dlO.nfliei' 
the  (lerman  position  in  Lille.     It  would  also  and    highway    leading    south    and    aait  <* 
compel    the    Germans    to    make    their    next  Minsk.     In  the  last  days  of  Septtdabv  Btf*" 
stand   in   the   low   plain  east  of  the  Artois  lin   announced   that  the   rood   and  nflvsf 
ridge  and  west  of  Douai^  where  the  coun-  had  been  cut  and  German  cavalry  la|f 
try  is  far  less  advantageous  for  trench  work,  the  line  of  retreat  of  the  Russianft 
Finally  it  would   give  the  Allies  possession  and  Petrograd  faced  die  possibility 
of    the    Paris-Arras-Dunkirk    railroad,    one  of  an   anny  of  300|000  with  iraok 
of   the   two  great   trunk   lines  which   is  in  hension. 

German  hands  from  the  environs  of  Arras       But  the  R"*^Tn  a*~^  ^Taa  not  CBid|y^' 
to  the  outskirts  of  Lens  south  of  Loos.  Coming  souu  '\      -  c       aloi^  dv  Vli^ 

Probably  the  next  month  will  determine  Minsk   railroi  n>rsgr»  k  fiwAf 

whether  the  Germans  can  hold  on  either  at  threw  the  Gem  f  odt  of  Ito  f^^ 

Lens  or  at  Sommepy.     But  there  is  no  pros-  as  Napoleon  roue  be  BaRforiaM  *^ 

pect  now  that  their  front  in  either  region  can  attempted  to  d  1  to  SoMI  i^     j 
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Leipsic  Road  and  railroad  were  presently  least  disposed  of  the  talk  of  an  advance  to 
cleared,  the  Russian  masses  escaped  the  clos-  Kiev  and  to  Odessa.  In  the  center,  in  the 
ing  jaws  of  German  thrusts  from  the  Niemcn  Pripet  swamps,  smaller  gains  were  made,  but 
on  the  south  and  the  Vilia  on  the  north  and  Russian  ofliensives  were  reported  by  the  Ger- 
with  the  escape  the  end  of  the  great  retreat  mans  who  no  longer  claimed  to  be  advancing, 
seemed  to  have  come.  Only    about    Dwinsk    did    the    Germans 

As  it  now  stood,  the  Russian  line  ran  be-  continue  their  efforts  with  earlier  energy  and 
hind  the  Dwina  from  Riga  to  Dwinsk,  where  despite  these  efforts  no  considerable  progress 
General  Russky,  the  victor  of  Lemberg,  had  was  made.  The  line  of  the  river  was  not 
held  Field-Marshal  Hindenburg  for  many  forced  and  in  places  the  Germans  were 
weeks,  and  from  Dwinsk  almost  due  south  driven  away  from  the  stream.  Riga  held 
through  the  Pripet  swamps  just  east  of  Pinsk  out ;  Dwinsk  remained  in  the  Czar's  hands, 
to  the  Rumanian  frontier.  Behind  it  ran  Two  things  were  becoming  plain:  one  that 
the  Petrograd-Vitebsk-Kiev  line,  giving  it  a  the  weather  had  interrupted  the  German  ad- 
north- and -south  communication,  while  from  vance,  the  other  that  Russia  was  rapidly  get- 
the  Pripet  swamps  south  the  Vilna-Lutsk  ting  an  adequate  supply  of  ammunition  and 
line  was  also  behind  the  Russian  front,  bringing  up  newly  equipped  forces  who  were 
There  was  no  longer  a  solid  front,  but  three  giving  good  account  of  themselves. 
groups  of  forces,  one  along  the  Dwina,  the  A  little  later  it  was  to  be  discovered  that 
Other  west  of  Minsk,  the  third  west  of  Kiev  the  withdrawal  of  troops  to  make  the  drive 
and  in  front  of  the  fortress  of  Rowno.  through  Serbia  was  responsible  for  the  aban- 

In  the  next  few  weeks  there  was  a  slow  donment  of  the  German  campaign  against 
but  sure  dying  down  of  German  effort,  then  Russia.  But  this  could  only  mean  that  Rus- 
a  concomitant  mounting  of  Russian  activity,  sia  was  now  to  have  that  respite  so  long 
Far  in  the  South  General  IvanofI  took  the  desired;  that  she  was  for  some  weeks  or 
offensive  and  won  back  the  fortress  of  Lutsk,  months  to  be  free  from  the  terrific  pressure 
temporarily,  captured  many  thousand  Aus-  which  had  endured  since  April;  that  she 
trian   prisoners,  and  for  the  time  being  at  had,   in   fact,  escaped   destruction,  had   not 
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been  eliminated.  The  effort  of  Germany  he  dismissed  Venizelos,  overset  the  great 
to  dispose  of  Russia  in  1915  had  failed  as  Cretan's  policies,  and  deprived  the  Allies  of 
had  the  effort  to  dispose  of  France  in  1914.  a  necessar>'  recruit. 

Terrible  as  had  been  the  toll  taken  from  Thus  at  the  moment  when  German  cannon 
Russia  in  lives,  extensive  as  had  been  the  ter-  were  beginning  to  send  shells  upon  much- 
ritorial  gains,  Russian  resistance  was  not  bombarded  Belgrade,  Bulgaria,  having  mob- 
broken,  Russia  was  not  conquered,  was  in-  ilized  and  declared  her  intention  to  stand 
deed  returning  to  the  attack  with  the  same  with  the  Central  Powers,  was  free  to  use  all 
energy  that  had  taken  her  armies  to  the  her  forces  against  the  Serbs.  The  Allies  had 
crests  of  the  Carpathians  a  few  months  only  a  small  force  in  the  Near  East,  which 
before.  was  directed  on  Salonica,  and  Serbia  was  left 

For  the  general  public  the  new  campaign  practically  alone.  Rumania,  in  this  situation 
along  the  Danube  quite  banished  all  thought  quite  naturally  declined  to  enlist.  She  and 
of  the  old  operation  closing  along  the  Nie-  (jreece  both  were  bound  by  treaty  to  protect 
men.  I'he  extent  of  German  victories  in  the  Serbia  against  Bulgaria;  but  both  took  the 
field  and  on  the  map  served  to  establish  the  reasonable  if  not  courageous  view  that  their 
belief  that  German  victory  had  become  in-  treaty  did  not  bind  them  to  defend  Serbia 
evitable.  But  behind  this  superficial  view,  against  Austria,  Turkey,  and  Germany. 
naturally  encouraged  by  the  (jermans,  lay  For  the  moment  there  was  even  a  question 
the  patent  fact  that  a  year  of  war  had  not  as  to  whether  Greece  might  not  resist  the 
disposed  of  any  one  of  the  four  great  foes  of  Allied  effort  to  land  troops  at  Salonica  for 
CJermany;  and  the  cost  in  German  lives  had  service  in  Macedonia.  But  the  Allied  fleets 
been  out  of  all  proportion  to  her  resources  were  too  strong  a  force  to  encourage  such  a 
as  compared  with  those  of  her  foes.  After  course.  Greece  submitted  to  the  Allied  land- 
six  months  the  Russian  campaign  seemed  ing;  she  proclaimed  a  policy  of  benevolent 
closing  in  what  was  a  German  defeat,  in  neutrality,  which  suggests  "watchful  wait- 
that  the  main  purpose,  the  elimination  of  ing,'*  and  Venizelos,  still  commanding  a  ma- 
Russia,  had  not  been  achieved,  and  was  not  jority  of  the  Greek  legislature,  was  forced  to 
seemingly  within  German  grasp.  tolerate  the  new  Greek  ministry  to  avoid  the 

proroguing  of  the  Icgislatiire,  which  would 
VI.     IX   TIIK    Balkans  have  left  the  country  witnout  a  parliament 

until   the   war  was  over, — for   the   Greeb 
Turning   now   to   the   Balkans,   I    intend  were  already  mobilizing  and  there  could  be 
to  make  only  passing  reference  to  the  politi-  no  election. 

cal  circumstances  and  confine  my  comment       For  the  second  time  Constantine  had  deilt 
to  the  military.     Bulgaria's  adherence  to  the  a  terrible  blow  to  the  Allies.     He  had  prt- 
Tcutonic  cause  was  always  assured  unless  the  vented  Venizelos  from  sending  an  anny  to 
Allies  were  prepared  to  restore  to  her  all  that  the  Dardanelles  in  the  spring,   and  insurrJ 
she  had  lost  in  the  second  Balkan  War.  This  the  failure  of  the  first  effort  made  there  fcf 
the>'   could    not    do   without    antagonizing   the  Heets.     Now,  when  the  Allies  had  rditJ 
Greece,  betraying  their  gallant  Serbian  ally,  upon  the  Greek  army  to  hold   Bulgaria  in 
and  driving  Rumam'a  into  the  German  camp,  play  until  they  could  send  troops  to  Serbiii 
Failing  this  they  had  to  expect  that  if  Ger-  he  had  intervened  again.     Paris  and  London 
many  ever  chose  to  come  south,  Ferdinand  talked  darkly  of  a  revolution  and  a  new  kinf* 
and  his  associates,   who  were  pro- Austrian,  But  Greek  public  sentiment  seemed  finally  W 
would  take  the  Kaiser's  shilling.  be  reconciled  to  the  course  of  the  HeUcnc 

That  the  Allied  statesmen  hoped  Greece  King,  as  it  became  clear  that  the  Allies  «*!« 
would  join  them  when  Bulgaria  took  the  unprepared  to  meet  the  situation  with  Uf 
other  course  was  plain.     1'hey  relied  upon  armies  of  their  own. 

\'cni/.elos  and  behind  Venizelos  were  the  On  the  German  side  the  landing  of  AIW 
Cireok  people  and  the  Greek  legislature.  But  troops  at  Salonica  provoked  loud  proteft 
at  the  critical  moment  the  King  of  Greece,  and  indignant  comparisons  of  this  act  vio 
A\hose  w'xit.  is  a  sister  of  the  German  Em-  the  German  invasion  of  Belgium.  The  p*'" 
peror,  interfered.  He  believed  Germany  allel  is  not  good  becai***  Serbia  had,  unJtf 
A\ ould  win.  And  he  was  satisfied  that  Ger-  the  terms  of  her  all  i  with  GnMi  ^ 
man  success  would  destroy  Greece  and  sur-  right  to  lease  v^atertrq  lands  at  Sata** 
render    the    New    Greece    to    Bulgaria,    if  and  transport  her  tn  per  die  Greek  nir 

Greece  did  not  stay  neutral.     He  controlled  roads  to  her  own  ff  Under  tlM  tlO^ 

the  Greek  army,  and  at  the  critical  moment  British  and  Frencn  en  and  flHi  ^ 
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been  going  to  Belgrade  for  many  months,  and  pointing  toward  very  complete  changes  in 
there  had  been  no  protest.  Germany,  of  ministries,  if  the  Near  Eastern  affairs  con- 
course, had  no  such  agreement  with  Belgium,  tinued  to  grow  more  dangerous,  and  if  the 
In  the  Near  East  the  Allied  prestige  sank  German  campaign  ended  in  a  complete 
rapidly.  In  Paris  and  London  there  were  success  and  Serbia  followed  Belgium  into 
bitter  comments.  Delcasse  left  the  French  captivity. 
ministry,  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  was  assailed 

as   never  before.      Italy    resolutely   resisted  VII.      THE     RO.AD     TO     CONSTAN- 
frantic  appeals  to  go  to  the  aid  of  Serbia.  TINOPLE 

She  cared  little  for  Serbia,  who  was  a  pros- 
pective rival  in  the  Adriatic.  She  was  not  at  From  the  military  point  of  view  the  Ger- 
war  with  Germany,  and  her  armies  were  man  campaign  in  the  Near  East  is  simple  in 
making  little  progress  in  the  North  despite  the  extreme.  From  Belgrade  to  the  Bulga- 
heavj'  losses.  In  a  word,  on  the  morrow  of  rian  frontier,  following  the  valley  of  the 
the  enthusiasm  excited  in  Allied  capitals  over  Morava  and  its  tributaries,  runs  the  highway 
the  western  victories,  there  came  a  diplomatic  along  which  the  Turks  had  marched  to 
disaster  of  appalling  proportions.  Men  talked  Vienna  in  their  greater  days.*  Up  this  valley 
openly  of  the  need  of  abandoning  the  Gal-  from  the  Danube  at  Belgrade,  and  from  Se- 
lipoli  operation.  |^rd  Milner  was  one  of  mendria,  ran  two  railway  lines,  which  united 
the  most  outspoken,  and  there  was  a  scene  in  a  few  miles  south  of  the  latter  city,  and 
the  French  Chamber,  provoked  by  those  who  reached  Nish,  a  hundred  miles  south  of  Bel- 
opposed  ri^iiig  French  troops  in  the  Near  grade.  Nish  is'  the  tcn-.porary  capital  of 
East  bcfon  the  work  of  liberating  French  Serbia  and  the  present  center  of  Serbian 
Goil  wa»  cooipleted.  military  life. 

It  would  be  easy  to  exaggerate  the  penna-      At  Nish  the  railroad  divides.    One  branch 
ncnt  importance  of  this  sudden  outburst  of  goes  southeast  to  the  Bulgarian  frontier  east 
criticism   in    the   Allied    countries.     Those  of  Pirot,  some  fifty  miles  from  Nish,  and 
familiar  with  American  Civil  War  history  thence  through  Sofia  and  Adrianople  to  Con- 
can  recall  many  such  incidents  in  Washing-  stantinoplc.     The  other  branch   leads  due 
ton,  particularly  in  1864.    But,  for  the  mo-  south  into  old  Macedonia,  passing  through 
ment,  there  was  a  break  in  confidence  and  tn  Uskub  and  Kuprili,  passing  by  the  battlefield 
calmness  hardly  equalled  since  the  Battle  of  of  Bregalnitza,  where  Serbia  defeated  Bul- 
the  Marnc.     Nor  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  garia  in   1912,   and  KumanoT0>  where  the 
there  were  in  France  and  Britain  alike  signs  Serbs  overwhelmed  the  Turks  in  1912.    Just 
south   of   Guevgheli   it   crosses   the   Greek 
frontier,  and  some  fifty  miles  further  south 
reaches  Salonica. 

The  purpose  of  the  Germans  was  compre- 
hended in  a  quick  and  overpowering  thrust 
south  along  the  railroad  from  Belgrade  to 
Nish  and  the  Bulgarian  frontier.  Once  there 
they  would  have  a  clear  road  to  Constantino- 
ple over  Bulgarian  rails ;  the  munitioning  of 
Turkey  would  be  assured  and  the  peril  that 
the  Gallipoli  operations  had  constituted  for 
the  TuHts  would  be  abolished,  for  German 
guns  and  more  German  officers  could  be  sent 
to  the  Golden  Horn  and  the  Dardanelles 
forts. 

The  Bulgarians  had  other  designs.  They 
would  naturally  move  north  from  their  fron- 
tiers upon  Nish,  taking  the  Serbians,  who 
were  fighting  the  Germans,  in  die  rear.  They 
would  also  push  up  the  narrow  Danube  val- 
ley from  Widin,  opening  the  water  route 
through  the  Iron  Gates.  But  dieir  main 
thrust  was  bound  to  be  soudi  of  Nish  and 
''™  ^*™  ™hteh?hr„„«„.  fi.hdn.  *'™''  **  M=^on'^  ^Jch  was  to  be  their 
b  ceolered) 
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In    1913    Savoff  had    attempted    to   win  if  the  Allied  reinforcements  were  long  de- 
Macedonia  by  making  a  sudden  attack  upon  layed. 

the  Serb  army  just  south  of  Uskub,  while  he  Already  the  plight  of  the  Serbian  army 
sent  a  small  force  to  the  south  to  cut  the  suggested  that  of  the  Belgian  but  a  year 
Nish-Salonica  Railroad  about  Guevgheli  and  before;  and  the  Serbs  were  as  eagerly  and 
thus  separate  the  Serbs  and  the  Greeks,  who  as  vainly  looking  for  the  coming  of  the 
were  their  allies.  French    and    British    as    the    Belgians    had 

Savoff  failed  because  his  forces  were  too  watched  bet\veen  the  attack  on  Liege  and 
small  for  their  ambitious  task.  The  Bulga-  the  final  dispersal  at  Louvain.  At  the  5;ame 
rians  were  defeated  south  of  Uskub  and  driv-  time  Bulgarian  armies  were  beginning  to 
en  across  the  mountains  to  their  own  terri-  press  upon  the  Serbs  southeast  of  Nish,  and 
tory  above  Kustendil.  The  Greeks  defeated  another  Bulgar  army  was  attacking  about 
the  forces  sent  against  Guevgheli  and  com-  Guevgheli.  A  third  force  was  starting  at 
pletcd  the  eviction  of  the  Bulgars  from  Vranja,  south  of  Nish,  to  cut  the  Nish-Salon- 
Macedonia.  At  Bucharest  the  frontiers  were  ica  railroad.  A  complete  silence  veiled  the 
laid  down  in  such  a  fashion  that  Bulgaria  ap-  movements  of  the  French  and  British.  They 
proachcd  the  Nish-Salonica  railroad  at  only  were  known  to  haVc  landed  in  Salonica. 
two  points,  near  Vranja,  in  the  Serbian  king-  Athens  reported  that  they  had  moved  north 
dom  of  1912,  and  at  Guevgheli.  These  were  four  days  after  the  Germans  entered  Serb 
naturally  the  danger  points  now.  territorj'.     But  where  they  would  appear,  or 

By  invading  Macedonia  and  cutting  the  whether  they  would  arrive  in  time,  remained 
Nish-Salonica  railroad  the  Bulgarians  would  doubtful,  although  the  success  of  one  detach- 
be  able  to  occupy  all  of  Macedonia  north  of  ment  in  occupying  Strumnitza^  east  of 
the  Greek  frontier,  but  they  would  be  help-  Guevgheli,  and  winning  the  railroad  at  the 
ing  their  (jerman  allies  to  the  north,  because  latter  point  has  just  been  reported. 
when  they  had  cut  the  railroad  line  they  Meantime,  France,  Italy,  and  England  dc- 
would  have  isolated  Serbia  and  prevented  clared  war  upon  Bulgaria.  Russia  promisrd 
the  arrival  of  Allied  reinforcements  and  to  send  her  Black  Sea  fleet  to  the  Bulgar 
munitions  which  could  only  come  by  this  coast.  There  was  the  further  promise  of  the 
railroad.  coming  of  Russian  troops  to  the  Balkans,— 

To  meet  this  danger  the  Allies  hurriedly  presumably  a  landing  force  on  the  Bulgar 
debarked  tvvo  French  army  corps  under  coast.  But  as  these  lines  go  to  press  on 
General  Sarrail  at  Salonica  and  began  send-  Wednesday,  October  20^  the  movements  of 
ing  them  hastily  up  the  railroad  line  to  all  the  allied  contingents  remain  in  doubt, 
Guevgheli.  But  there  remained  the  possi-  despite  the  landing  of  forces  at  Enot,  cut 
bilit)'  that  they  would  come  too  late.  of  the  Maritza. 

Here  was  where  the  Greek  defection  Whether  the  army  on  the  Gallipoli  penin- 
p roved  costly.  Had  Greece  struck  north  sula  will  promptly  be  moved  across  the 
with  her  army,  Bulgaria  could  neither  have  Egean  to  Salonica  and  sent  to  Serbia; 
attacked  Serbia  in  the  rear  south  of  Nish,  whether  the  Dardanelles  campaign  will  be 
because  of  the  menace  for  Greek  armies  in  abandoned;  whether  Italy  will  finally  coo- 
^rhrace,  nor  made  rapid  progress  against  the  sent  to  send  troops  to  the  Balkans,— -thex 
Nish-Salonica  railroad,  because  this  would  things  arc  among  the  possibilities  of  the  not 
have  been  covered  bv  the  main  Greek  mass,  few  davs,  but  the  answer  is  still  unknowa 
But  Greece  was  out  of  the  situation  and  the  All  that  is  clear  now  is  that  Serbia  is  mak- 
Serbian  peril  was  unmistakable.  ing  a  terrific  fight,  perhaps  her  last,  to  hoU 

On  October  10  the  (Jermans  forced  the  the  Morava  valley  and  the  railroad  to  Con- 
Danube  before  Belgrade  and  Semendria.  stantinople.  So  far  she  seems  to  be  fightiDK 
After  desperate  house-to-house  fighting  in  the  single-handed,  and  to  be  going  back  slovrhr, 
Serbian  capital  the  Serbs,  with  their  British  but  steadily.  Unless  she  is  presently  helped, 
artillcr>-  supports,  were  driven  south;  and  the  end  cannot  be  long  postponed.  If  tte 
the  German  army,  well  across  the  Danube,  German  victory  is  complete,  there  is  growing 
began  the  march  up  the  Morava  valley.  A  reason  to  believe  that  Rumania  may  at  b^ 
week  later  they  had  made  just  eight  miles,  be  forced  in  on  the  side  of  the  Central  p*"*" 
In  their  own  reports  they  conceded  the  sever-  ers;  and  a  new  attack  upon  Rusna  will 
ity  of  the  fighting  and  the  desperate  char-  certainly  result.  Thus  this  reWevr  cn^  ^ 
acter  of  the  Serb  resistance.  But  it  was  one  of  the  most  dransatic  and  critial  91^ 
plain  that  the  resistance  could  not  endure,  ments  in  the  war. 


A 


OYD  GEORGE:  MINISTER  OF 
A^HAT-MOST-NEEDS-DOING" 


BY  LEWIS  R.  FREEMAN 


5  the  bloke  wot  they  gets  to  do  wot 
no  other  bloke  can't,  or  else  is  'fraid 
s  the  way  I  heard  a  Cockney  "pub- 
■haractcrize  Lloyd  George  in  an  jn- 
Hyde  Park  debate  a  few  nights  ago, 
listinguished   London   leader  writer 
hg  to  say  more  or  less  the  same  thing 
his  time,- — ^it 
c    day    after 
launtable  Ht- 
■Ishman's    re- 
le  speech  be- 
;he      Trades 
Congress   at 
I,— but,      al- 
most of  them 
ed  in  express- 
:ir    thoughts 
in  somewhat 
elegant     and 
zun,  not  one 
I  hit  the  nail 
ircly    on    the 

For    Lloyd 

has  both 
and  courage, 
high  an  or- 
Each  scarcely 
laC  passes  but 
rs  new  evi- 
and  his  in- 
ve  been,  and 
mnue  to  be, 

b  that  lack  nr.  hon.  oavid  lloyd  g 
jp"  or  nerve  of  mu; 

de  all   other 

statesmen  of  the  day  unequal  to. 
salient  facts  of  the  "Shell  Muddle," 
how  a  special  "Ministry  of  Muni- 
■as  created  to  cope  with  the  difficulties 
mt  of  it,  are  probably  fairly  well  un- 
:  in  the  United  States  by  this  time, 
nerally  known,  perhaps,  is  the  fact 
fatal  shortage  of  high -explosive  shells 
ost  the  British  so  frightfully  in  their 
J  offensive  of  last  April,  and  which 
1  reqtonsible  for  incalculably  great 
in  the  course  of  the  war  on  both 
aiui  Western  fronts,  was  clearly  fore- 


seen by  Lloyd  George, — as  a  consequence  of 
a  visit  he  made  to  the  fighting  lines  at  that 
time, — as  long  ago  as  October,    191+.     Im- 
patient of  civilian   interference,   the  officials 
of  the  responsible  department  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  earnest  warnings    of    the    then 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,   and,  pinning 
their   faith   to   their 
traditional  shrapnel, 
laid  the  train  of  cer- 
'  tain  and  all  but  ir- 
retrievable disaster. 

Repulsed  by  those 
who  should  have 
been  most  vitally  in- 
terested in  what  he 
had  to  reveal,  and, 
as  has  since  trans- 
pired, alone  among 
the  cabinet  ministers 
in  an  appreciation  of 
the  real  needs  of  the 
war,  Lloyd  George 
resolved  to  bend  his 
every  effort  to  bring- 
ing the  truth  home 
to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment and  the 
British  people  before 
it  was  too  late.  The 
alarm  note  rang 
clear  and  unmistak- 
able through  a 
EOBGE,  BRITISH  MINISTER  spcech  he  made  at 
jiTioNs  Bangor,    Wales,    as 

long  ago  as  February 
28,  the  keynote  of  which  was  expressed  in 
this  passage: 

This  is  an  engineer's  war,  and  U  will  be  won 
or  lost  owint;  to  the  efforts  or  ihorlcomingi  af 
rrlgineers.  We  need  men,  but  we  need  irmi 
more  than  men,  and  delay  in  producing  them  U 
full  of  peril  to  the  country.  We  rauit  appeal 
for  the  co-operation  of  employers,  workmen,  and 
the  general  public;  the  three  must  act  and  endure 
together,  or  we  delay  and  may  imperil  victory. 
We  ought  to  requisition  the  aid  of  every  man 
who  can  handle  metal. 

In  spite  of  the  great  prestige  which  the 
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Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  enjoyed  even  at  the  War  Office  was  staggering  under  its 
that  time,  the  grave  import  of  this  remark-  mighty  task  of  putting  new  armies  in  the 
ably  prescient  utterance  did  not  appear  to  field, — a  "Ministry  of  Munitions"  to  Gope 
strike  home  in  any  one  of  the  several  quar-  with  the  special  needs  of  the  situation  was  de- 
ters where  it  might  have  had  a  useful  effect,  cided  upon.  With  the  keen,  incisive  Mc- 
I'he  Ordnance  Department  was,  indeed,  Kenna,  of  the  Home  Office,  amply  equipped 
striving  feverishly  to  increase  the  munition  to  fill  Lloyd  George's  portfolio  as  Chanodlor 
output,  but,  tape-bound  and  hide-bound,  of  the  Exchequer,  it  was  only  natural  that  the 
made  the  fatal  error  of  placing  full  depend-  head  of  the  new  department  should  be  die  ooe 
ence  upon  tlie  time-hallowed  system  of  obtain-  cabinet  minister  who  had  foreseen  the  neces* 
in{^  supplies  through  the  chief  armament  firms  sity  of  it  almost  since  the  outbreak  of  die 
and  sub-contractors.  It  is  now  plain  that  wan  This  is  how  it  happens  that  a  litde  man 
these,  even  under  normal  conditions,  could  with  the  sunniest  of  smiles,  the  kindlictt  of 
have  turned  out  nothing  approaching  an  ade-  eyes,  the  warmest  of  handclasps,  and  a  love 
quate  shell  supply.  With  railways  and  ports  of  his  fellow  men  in  his  heart  as  great  aod 
congested  with  transport  work,  and  with  inclusive  as  that  of  anyone  that  ever  lived,  is 
transoceanic  shipping  facilities  greatly  re-  bending  his  unquenchable  energy,  hb  match* 
duced, — at  times  raw  material  was  two  less  talent  for  organization,  to  the  sinister  ttfk 
months  coming  from  New  York  to  Birming-  of  building  up  for  England  a  war  supply  m- 
ham,  and  six  weeks  from  Liverpool  to  Lon-  chine  which  will,  in  the  fulness  of  tim^  rival 
don, — their  breakdown  was  almost  complete,  that  of  Germany  itself.  This  goal,  it  bftldlf 
One  firm  which  contracted  to  deliver  1,000,-  need  be  said,  has  not  yet  been  reached;  aevcr- 
000  shells  last  April  had  ready  but  a  pitiful  theless,  though  there  are  many  obstadci^  bodi 
10,000;  another  contracted  for  500,0()0  and  seen  and  unseen,  yet  lo  be  surmounted,  it » 
delivered  45,000.  To  make  matters  worse,  well  in  sight, 
manv  of  such  shells  as  did  become  available 

were  not  of  a  character  best  suited  to  the  "^''^  i>epartment  of  munition-s:  a  (MAT 
work  in  hand,  while  many  tenders  from  en-  GOVERNMENT  MACHINB 

tirely  responsible  American  firms  had  been       How    this    miracle, — for    even    to    haif 

entirely  ignored.  brought  the  order  of  to-day  out  of  the  chaoi 

As  an   inevitable  consequence  of  all  this,  of  yesterday  is  little. short  of  a  miracle, — has 

the    long-heralded    "spring    drive"    got    no  been   all   but   accomplished    in    a   short  fi*;e 

farther  than  a  few  lines  of  German  trenches,  months,  it  has  not  yet  been  given  tu  the  public 

and  these  were  won  at  a  cost  of  lives  un-  to  know  in  detail.     But  one  does  know  that 

paralleled   in  previous  warfare.     Moreover,  the  machine, — in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  w« 

a   reallv   considerable   French    advance,    the  compact  of  units  assembled  from  the  end*  of 

ultimate   success  of   which   was   largely   de-  the  United  Kingdom,— was  started  with  a 

pendent  upon  British  cooperation,  was  almost  minimum  of  "lost  motion"  because  its  parti 

stultified   by  the  failure  of  the  latter,   and,  were  selected  with  the  greatest  judgment  anJ 

worst  of  all,  the  Germans,  safe  for  an  in-  care,  and  that  it  has  run  truer  as  day  tol- 

definite  period  against  any  powerful  offensive  lowed  day  as  a  consequence  of  being  *'oiW 

on  the  Western  front,  turned  on  the  Rus-  by  the  rare  tact  and  matchless  persuasivene» 

sians — then  almost  ready  to  begin  streaming  of  the  "Chief  Engineer." 
down  through  the  Carpathian  passes  onto  the       The   new    Minister   of    Munitions,  attcr 

plains   of    Hungary — and    started    that   stu-  picking  out  the  best  personal  and  technical 

pendous  eastward  drive  the  end  of  which  is  assistants  that  were  at  libert>'  to  come  to  him. 

not  yet  definitely  in  sight.  — and  such  was  the  need  that   few  iiuW 

were  the  duties  of  civil  or  mil i tan'  life  that 

AX  OFFICE  CREATED  TO  MEET  A  CRISIS  ^.pre  allowed  to  take  precedence  of  shell  «p- 

The  British  Government,  like  the  Ameri-  ply, — set  to  work  by  laying  out  the  whJ' 

can,  while  it  may  on  rare  occasions  venture  to  country   into   districts,   each   under  its  o^ 

give  a  lead  to  public  opinion,  can  never  for  responsible  committee  of  management    Thi» 

long  refuse  to  follow  a  public  which  has  once  body  in  each  case  consists  of  a  number  « 

taken  the  bit  in  its  teeth  and  resolved  on  a  heads  of  local  manufacturing  finns,  aM>Bi 

course  of  its  own.    Once  the  press  and  public  by    a    technical    expert    appointed    by  *be 

began  to  shout  for  shells  there  was  no  use  tr>'-  Minister  of  Munitions.     In  cadi  diitfKt  * 

ing  to  deny  the  demand,  and  because  the  old  bureau  is  established  for  die  pfurpose  of  r*^ 

channels  of  supply  were  still  clogged  with  red  ing  advice,  information,      id  dircctioa  to  fk^ 

tape  and   incompetena-, — and  because,  also,  factories  in  its  own  i  Tlie  cngpDCcn  « 
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this  bureau  dtcide  such  questions  as  the  kind  engaged  in  one  class  of  work  since  the  build- 
of  work  the  existing  machinery  of  any  given  ing  of  the  Tower  of  Babel, — is  kept  track  of 
factory  is  best  fitted  to  perform  with  a  mini-  and  sent  where  it  will -do  the  most  good. 
mum  of  alteration ;  the  character  and  quanti-  Indeed,  the  handling  of  the  laborer, — both  as 
ty  of  new  machinery  needed ;  the  competency  a  man  and  as  a  workman, — as  Lloyd  George 
of  any  factory  to  handle  adequately  a  given  realized  at  the  outset,  was, — and  is,^ — the  crux 
order;  and  what  advances  of  money  any  of  the  whole  problem.  The  most  unskilled 
factory  is  justified  in  demanding  for  war  and  unschooled  of  volunteers, — everybody 
work  extensions.  from  noble  dames  and  university  professors 

Through  the  reports  of  its  committees  in  to  costermongers  and  girls  from  the  sweat- 
eich  district,  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  in  shops  of  Houndsditch  and  Petticoat  Lane  is 
London  has  an  intelligence  system  which,  included  in  the  thousands  who  have  taken 
working  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  that  by  this  way  of  showing  their  patriotism, — have 
which  that  greatest  of  cooperative  concerns,  had  to  work  side  by  side  with  the  most  highly 
the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  trained  machinists,  and  in  inducing  the  Trades 
controls  its  marketing,  enables  it  to  anticipate  Unions  to  concede  this  and  other  of  their 
and  prevent  congestion  of  orders  in  one  bittcrly-fought-for  privileges  Lloyd  Gcoi^e 
district,  or  a  shortage  of  orders  in  another,  was  credited  with-one  of  the  cleverest  strokes 
In  short,  England,  through  its  Ministry  of  of  his  career.  It  should  be  explained  that 
Munitions,  is  doing  as  a  last  resort  what  it  these  concessions  from  the  unions, — they  in- 
is  rather  more  than  likely  America,  in  a  eluded  also  an  agreement  not  to  strike  while 
similar  position,  would  do  at  the  outset, —  on  war  work,  and  an  undertaking  to  suspend 
that  is,  applying  ordinary  business  methods  restrictive  regulations  limiting  the  output  for 
tv  war  supply.  a   given    time, — were   secured    through    re- 

ciprocal agreements  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
t  that  the  conditions  formerly  prevailing 
should  be  restored  after  the  war,  that  there 
By  a  similar  system  of  district  control,  were  to  be  no  "lock-outs,"  and  that  the  "war 
Wwr, — dw  most  heterogeneous  lot  of  it  ever  profits" — the  abnormal  receipts  due  to  engage 
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ing  in  munition  work — should  be  strictly  the  delegates,  and  diere  was  no  doubting  the 
limited.  Nothing  approaching  so  amicable  sincerity  of  the  patriotism  of  a  great  majority 
an  understanding  between  capital  and  labor,  of  them.  The  comment  of  press  and  public 
or  rather  between  government  and  labor,  had  was  highly  commendatory,  and  even  the 
ever  before  occurred  in  British  industrial  unanimous  resolution  passed  by  the  Coogress 
histor}'.  against  compulsory  service  was  gienenlly  in- 

.,  terpreted, — and    probably   correctly,— -«  no 

WILL  THE  UNIONS  KEEP  FAITH?  ^^^.^  ^han  a  protest  against  a  somewhat  pie- 

But  masterly  as  were  Lloyd  George's  con-  mature  newspaper  campaign  to  that  Md. 
ciliatory    efforts    in    persuading    Labor    to  ..  „ 

promise  to  suspend  so  many  of  its  established  ™E  "wAR-PROFm'   CHA1U» 

rights  for  the  period  of  the  war,  an  infinitely      But  toward  the  end  of  the  oonfeitace  the 
more  baffling  as  well  as  a  far  sterner  task  discontent    which    had    been     mnouUrring 
awaited  him  in  seeing  that  the  agreement  was  amongst    a    section  of  the  delegitct  finally 
observed.     £ver>'thing  considered,  in  fact,  it  broke  out,  and  the  deliberate  diaige  was  iDide 
may  be  said  that  upon  whether  or  not  the  that  the  government  was  doing  little  or  noch* 
Trades  Union  men  live  up  to  their  part  of  ing  to  limit  the  abnormal  ''war  profinf  of  die 
the  bargain  is  going  to  depend  the  success  or  employers,  and  that  these    were,    theitlbic, 
failure  of  the  whole  war  work  organization,  waxing  fat  at  the  expense  of  the  working 
l^he  organization  itself  is  rapidly  becoming  man.     They  were  being  robbed  by  dicir  old 
all  that  can  be  desired,  and  the  arrangement  enemies,  these  malcontents  declared,  and  thcf 
between  master  and  man  as  defmed  in  the  challenged  Lloyd  George  or  anyone  die  in 
Munitions  Bill  is  nearly  ideal.    Furthermore,  the  government  to  come  before  die  Goograi 
as  the  employer  is  practically  in  the  hands  and  prove  to  the  contrary.    It  was  die  ionieit 
of  the  government,  it  is  out  of  the  question  blunder, — from  his  own  standpoinC;  I  man, 
for  him  to  avail  himself  of  any  unfair  ad-  — that  the  British  labor  agitator  ever  made; 
vantages  even  should  he  be  so  inclined.    This  but  to  the  patriotic  British  workman  the  sc- 
has  put  the  whole  thing  up  to  Labor,  with  quel  brought  in  upon  him  such  a  flood  of  oh 
the  lattcr's  attitude  being  largely  dependent  lightenment  that, — ^as  far  as  munition  man- 
upon  how  well  it  was  satisfied  with  the  way  ufacture  is  concerned,  at  least, — he  will  no 
matters  wxrc  going  under  the  agreement.  longer  have  excuse  for  stumbling  on  in  the 

darkness  of  half-knowledge  which  has  hervto- 
THE  CONGRESS  AT  BRISTOL  fo,^  ^een  responsible  for  the  many  pitfalls  he 

For  the  most  part,  it  appears,  the  men  have  has  been  led  into. 
had  confidence  in  the  guarantees  of  the  gov-  , 

ernment,  and  as  a  consequence    have    held  ^"^^D  GEORGES  REPLY 

scnipulously  to  their  undertaking.  A  con-  Up  in  his  beehive  of  an  office  in  White- 
siderable  minorit>',  however,  encouraged  by  hall  Gardens  word  of  the  challense  »">* 
agitators  who  chafed  under  the  restrictions  flashed  to  the  Minister  of  Munitions.  a«l. 
upon  their  normal  activities,  suspecting  that  recognizing  with  unerring  instinct  not  oolf 
the  "profiteering"  of  many  of  the  war  work  the  threat  but  also  the  incomparable  tactical 
firms  was  not  being  curbed  according  to  possibilities  of  the  occasion,  the  little  ' 
promise,  retaliated  by  evading  not  only  its  of  Wales"  snatched  up  the  gantlet  with 
own  agreements  but  also  by  endeavoring  to  hand.  There  was  no  time  to  prepare  a  *• 
spread  dissension  in  the  ranks  of  the  more  speech,  but, — if  it  was  the  straight  truth  the 
patriotic  majorit\\  This  had  been  going  on  representatives  of  British  labor  wanted,— the 
for  some  time,  greatly,  it  is  needless  to  say,  straight  truth  they  should  have.  He  haJ 
to  the  detriment  of  the  munitions  organiza-  been  bursting  with  the  pressure  of  the 
tion,  when  the  Trades  Union  Congress  as-  "straight  truth"  for  weeks,  and  here  »» 
sembled  at  Bristol  in  the  second  week  of  the  chance  of  a  million  to  relieve  binrf 
September.  of  the  accumulating  burden.    There  was  no 

Considering  the  incalculably  grave  issues  chance  to  round  out  sounding  phrases*  diwP' 
hinging  on  the  attitude  of  the  British  work-  en  the  point  of  epigrams,  polish  ornate  po*" 
ingman  toward  munition  manufacture,  it  is  orations;  the  best  he  could  do  was  Id  dun 
not  too  much  to  say  that  this  was  the  most  up  the  imperative  business  on  his  duiun' 
important  labor  gathering  ever  assembled.  At  desk  and  catdi  train  to  BrittoL 
the  opening  sessions  the  conference  was  nota-       So  it  was  that        <  to  the 

ble  for  the  unexpected  appreciation  of  the  tives  of  Brit       h     r  ne 

weight  of  their  responsibilities  manifested  by  another  n         i  iUaJilU  llBB  ^ 
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heart,  his  blows  straight  from  his  shoulder,  the  war.  Simply  but  convincingly,  he 
But  he  spoVe  from  a  heart  aflame  with  in-  showed  that  the  Government  was  carrying 
dtgnation,  he  stmck  from  a  shoulder  steeled  out  completely  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
by  the  weight  of  courage  behind  it  He  came  of  its  promises.  "I  have  seen  resolutions 
to  explain,  he  remained  to  accuse,  and  his  passed  from  time  to  time  at  trades  union 
aanisations  were  no  whit  less  lucid,  less  con-  congresses  about  nationalizing  the  industries 
vincing,  less  irrefutable  than  his  explanations,  of  the  country.  We  have  done  it.  The 
He  found  the  Congress,  half-truculent,  half-  whole  of  the  engineering  industry  of  this 
condescending,  and  taking  not  a  little  credit  country  ...  is  now  state-controlled,  and 
to  itself  for  its  magnanimity  in  listening  to  the  profits  they  make  out  of  the  war  arc  an- 
what  he  had  to  say;  he  left  it, — the  ncxed  for  state  purposes.  That  is  better 
preponderant,  well-intentioned  majority  than  any  resolution  you  have  ever  carried, 
iba^ed,  chastened,  enlightened,  and  re-  and  when  the  experiment  is  made  why  not 
pentant,  the  malcontent  minority  baffled  and  acclaim  it?  If  you  won't  accept  a  great  le^^ 
beaten.  forward  along  the  path  you  want  to  go  you 

Lloyd  George  began  his  speech  by  telling  will  never  get  there." 
the  delegates  to  the  Congress  that  they  rep-  Something  of  the  magnitude  of  the  muni- 
resented  the  most  powerful  force  in  the  life  tions  supply  task  was  sketched  in  these  words: 
of  the  country.  "With  you  victory  is  as-  "We  have  set  up  sixteen  national  arsenals 
(urd ;  *vithout  you  our  cause  is  lost."  Then,  ,  .  .  and  are  constructing  eleven  more.  We 
recalling  to  their  minds  a  resolution  they  had  require  in  order  to  run  those, — the  old  and 
passed  a  few  days  previously  pledging  them-  the  new, — and  to  equip  works  which  are  at 
wives  to  assist  the  Government  in  carrying  present  engaged  on  turning  out  the  equip- 
on  the  war,  he  told  them  that  he  was  there  to  ment  of  war,  80,000  more  skilled  men,  but 
take  them  at  their  word.  To  the  charge  we  require  in  addition  to  that  200,000  un- 
that  the  Government  had  not  kept  its  prom-  skilled  men  and  women.  At  present  you 
fae  to  intercept  "war  profits,"  he  replied  by  have  only  got  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  ma- 
sbowing  how  the  state  had  taken  control  of  chines  which  you  could  use  for  the  turning 
^nctiadly  all  the  engineering  works  of  the  out  of  rifles,  cannon,  and  shells  working  night 
coiiati7  and  was  appropriating  their  profits  shifts.     If  you  could  get  plenty  of  labor  to 

S«id  teBfAogiati  ti     n  in  the  prosecution  of  make  these  machines  go  night  and  day, — ah, 
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just  think  of  the  lives  that  could  be  saved !  appeal  td  Belgian  workmen  not  to  avenge  the 
.  .  .  We  are  not  trying  to  displace  skilled  dishonor  of  their  countrj'." 
workmen  by  unskilled.  We  have  not  enough  The  head  of  many  an  honest  British  work- 
skilled  workmen  to  go  round.  There  is  a  man  was  bowed  in  shame  after  these  scath- 
good  deal  of  work  being  done  by  skilled  work-  ing  words  had  been  spoken,  but  not  a  one  of 
men  now,  highly  skilled  men  of  years'  train-  these  but  was  lifted  up  to  cheer  when  the 
ing,  which  can  just  as  easily  be  done  by  Minister  of  Munitions,  with  a  fervent  but 
those  who  have  only  a  few  days'  training,  kindly  appeal  for  help  and  co-operation, 
AVe  want  to  turn  the  unskilled  on  to  work  brought  his  speech  to  a  close  and  rushed  off 
which  these  can  do  just  as  well  as  the  highly  to  board  the  train  which  was  waiting  to 
skilled,  so  as  to  reserve  the  highly  skilled  for  take  him  back  to  London  and  the  fresh 
work  which  they  alone  can  do.  .  .  .  Take  accumulations  on  that  desk  in  Whitehall 
shell-making,  for  instance.  Instead  of  put-  Gardens, 
ting  skilled  people  to   that  work,   what  we 

should  like  to  do  would  be  to  put  on,  say,  '^"^  ^^'^^^'  agreement 

ten  or  eleven  unskilled  men  or  women  to  one       From   Belfast  to   Birmingham,    from   the 
skilled  man  to  look  after  them."  Clyde  to  the  Thames,  British  labor  writhed 

After  having  made  out  an   air-tight  case  under  the  lash  that  had  been  laid  along  its 
for    the    government,    the    speaker    wheeled  broad,  bare  back.     Then  its  fine  manliness 
from  the  explanatory,  the  defensive,  to  a  sud-  and   pride  asserted   themselves,   and,   settinc 
den  and  swift  offensive  that  fairly  swept  his  its  sturdy  shoulders,  British  labor  arose  and 
already  chastened  hearers  off  their  feet.  **The  began  to  put  its  house  in  order.     Small  but 
reports   we   get    from   our   own   offices,    the  highly    representative    delegations    from   all 
War  Office  and  the  Munitions  Department,  classes  of  workmen  hurried  to  London,  and 
show   that   if   wc   had   a   suspension   during  the  papers  bore  brief  word  of  various  and 
the  war  of  those  customs  which  keep  down  sundry  conferences  which  were  being  held  at 
the   output,    we   could    increase   it   in    some  the  Ministry  of  Munitions.     Finally,  on  the 
places  30  per  cent.,  in  other  places  by  200   18th  of  September,  a  fresh  undertaking  on 
per  cent.     Between  30  and  200  per  cent., —  the  part  of  labor  was  announced,  by  which, 
well,   1   will   hardly   need   to   tell  you   that  — to  use  the  language  of  the  London  cor- 
makes  the  difference  between  victory  and  de-  respondent    of    a    New    York    paper   who 
feat  in  the  quantity  you  could  turn  out  and  showed   me  an   advance  copy  of   the  docu- 
place  at  the  disposal  of  our  armies."  ment, — "the  workmen  agree  to  cut  out  the 

Then,  adding  instance  to  instance,  piling  frills  and  get  down  to  brass  tacks."  The 
proof  on  proof,  the  speaker  went  on  to  show  London  dailies  meant  to  conve>'  the  same 
them  how  their  persistence  in  these  very  thing  when  their  headlines  read  "The  Mct 
trade-union  practises  which  they  had  under-  Will  Play  the  Game.*'  The  latest  agrrf- 
taken  to  suspend  had  been  hampering  the  ment  is  ver>'  similar  to  that  which  was  fn- 
munitions  supply  at  every  turn,  rising  to  a  tcrcd  into  at  the  time  the  Munitions  Bill 
dramatic  climax  in  pointing  out  the  shame  was  passed,  but  the  conditions  which  ha%r 
of  their  having  even  gone  to  the  length  of  brought  about  a  renewal  of  the  pledges,  » 
interfering  with  Belgian  workmen.  "The  well  as  the  ring  of  sinccrit}'  in  the  plrdfEO 
Belgian  workman  has  several  reasons  for  themselves,  bode  more  brightly  for  a  future 
putting  his  back  into  his  work.  But  when-  which  cannot  but  be  troublous  at  its  best 
ever  he  has  worked  his  best  he  has  always  There  have  been  many  more  finished  on- 
been  warned  that  he  was  breaking  some  torical  efforts  in  the  course  of  English  hit- 
trade-union  custom.  He  has  been  invited  tory  than  Lloyd  George's  spccdi  bcfoie  the 
to  desist,  and  he  docs  not  understand  it.  His  Bristol  Labor  Congress,  but  I  have  serioai 
home  has  been  destroyed,  his  native  land  doubts  if  there  has  ever  been  one  fraufht 
has  been  ravaged,  Belgian  women  have  been  with  greater  import,  not  only  to  those  whor 
dishonored :  Belgian  liberties  have  been  representatives  were  addressed,  but  to  JI 
trampled  under  foot ;  and  Belgian  workmen  of  the  British  Empire  and  die  most  of  Eo- 
cannot  understand  entering  into  any  con-  rope  as  well. 
spiracv  to  keep  down  the  output  of  rifles  and 

guns  and  shells  to  drive  the  oppressor  from  i^'ODERN  business  METHCyDS  AT  tHl  MW" 
the  land  which  he  is  trampling  under  foot.    I  ISTRY  OF  MUNITIONS 

do  say  that  if  there  is  any  man  who  wants  to       Knowing    LI     d    (         pA 
dawdle  while  his  countr\'  is  in  need  of  him,  men,  one  expects  i  die 

do  let  him  have  the  decency  at  least  not  to  the  Ministry  it  a 
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its  bead.    He  will  not  be  disappointed.    En-  chanced  to  be  lunching  at  the  Sl  S ,  a 

ergy,  efficiency,  common  sense, — one  breadies  well-known  political  club  near  the  Houses 
them  in  the  very  air  of  Number  6,  Whitehall  of  Parliament,  with  a  technical  expert  of  the 
Gardens;  and  what  a  blessed  relief  it  is  to  the  Muniti<»is  Department,  a  bureau  subject  to, 
sceter  of  information  who  has  become  ac-  but  separate  from,  the  Ministry  of  Muni- 
customed  to  cooling  his  heels,  and  incidentally  tions.  Lloyd  George,  another  Cabinet  Min- 
his  enthusiasm,  in  the  endless  series  of  ante-  ister,  and  a  couple  of  M,  P.s  were  at  a 
rooms  that  form  the  advanced  outposts  of  the  near-by  table. 

"Holies  of  Holies"  of  the  War,  Home,  and  "Lloyd  George  doesn't  know  me  from 
Foreign  Offices!  In  a  half  hour  I  secured  a  Adam,"  said  my  friend,  "but  I  cannot  miss 
fund  of  data  in  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  the  chance  to  congratulate  him  on  his  great 
which, — if  the  pursuit  had  not  been  given  up  speech.  It's  going  to  mean  smoother  going 
in  despair  in  the  meantime, — ^would  have  con-  for  us  in  all  departments." 
sumed  anywhere  from  two  days  to  two  weeks  Stepping  across  to  the  Minister  of  Muni- 
of  waiting  and  wandering  in  the  gloomy  tions'  table,  he  extended  his  hand,  with  a 
precincts  of  the  other  ministries  of  White-  word  of  explanation  as  to  who  he  was,  Lloyd 
halL  The  filling  out  of  a  simple  blank  form  George,  who  had  been  accepting  a  running 
took  me  direct  to  a  clear-eyed,  clear-thinking  fire  of   felicitations  without  rising,  was  on 

young  secretary  who  promptly  told  mc  all  his  feet  in  an  instant.    "You're  C of  the 

he  knew  himself  of  what  I  was  after,  and  B E Company,      I    know.      You 

who,  the  while  he  talked,  made  appointments  came  from  South  Africa  at  your  own  expense 
over  the  'phone  at  his  elbow  with  the  several  and  have  been  working  in  the  Munitions  De- 
other  secretaries  who  were  able  to  furnish  partment  at  a  fraction  of  your  regular  sal- 
the   remainder   of    the    information    desired,  ary.     You  have  been   in  the  hospital  for  a 
The  Ministry  of  Munitions  is  the  only  place  month  with  chronic  dysentery,  and  have  only 
in   England   where   I   have 
seen  the  telephone  brought 
to     anything     approaching 
the   same    usefulness    as   in 
the  average  American  busi- 
ness concern. 

AH  ACCESSIBLE  MINISTER 

If  he  is  in,  and  not  in 
conference,  Lloyd  George 
may  usually  be  seen, — often 
on  a  few  moments'  notice, 
— by  anyone  whom  his  scc- 
reury  deems  warranted  in 
requesting  the  privilege. 
But  he  will  not,  in  the 
present  stress,  be  inter- 
viewed for  publication;  nor 
will  he  send  a  "message  to 
the  public,"  or  undertake 
to  answer  any  wHtten 
questions  submitted,  the 
preferred  method  of  the 
British  Cabinet  Ministers. 
I  may,  however,  set  down 
a  little  incident  which 
occurred  outside  of  "6, 
Whitehall  Gardens,"  to 
■how  the  marvelous  touch 
in  which  the  Minister  of 
Munitions  keeps  with  the 
endlessly  ramified  depart- 
ments under  hia  amtrol. 
The  day  after  the  now 
fnxMia    Bristol    qieech    I 
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They  were  just  straggling  back  from  lunch, 
and  the  talk  was  mostly  of  other  places  and 
other  days, — of  sport,  of  shikttr,  of  journey* 
with  caravan  and  safari, — but  to  one  who 
had  settled  down  and  begun  to  sort  the  blue- 
prints on  his  desk  I  made  hold  to  put  a  <iur^ 
tion  of  more  immediate  import. 

"When  all  is  said  and  done,"  I  a>l:ed. 
"how  goes  it  with  munitions?" 

"We  really  know  nothing  definite  aKmt 
that  here,"  was  the  reply.  "For  oiir^elve*, 
we  are  just  getting  down  to  real  work,  jii-t 
beginning  to-  make  ourselves  felt,  and.  al- 
though we  have  already  increa'ied  the  output 
of  high  explosives  many  fold,  it  is  nut  a  patch 
upon  what  we  will  be  doing  in  a  few  nmntii*. 
And,  if  peace  does  not  come  in  the  niein- 
time,  by  a  year  from  now  I  expect  to  ■« 
P'ngland  one  huge  munition  facton,  with 
every  available  man,  woman,  and  child  in  th» 
country  doing  some  kind  of  war  work.  T*-' 
or  peace, — our  peace, — is  what  is  going  to 
come," 

Thus  the  click  of  the  cogs  of  the  iit>^ 

munition  machine  which  Lloyd  George  liu 

created  and  set  in  motion,  and,  save  for  u 

MH.   i.LOvi)  t\Y.i\».<\r.  iti'viNi;   A   Ki.Au  FKijM    HIS     Qccasjonal    ominous   grind    ivherc   the  lihw 

DAI  i.iiTKK  ON  FRKNiif  n,A(.  [iA\  iM  i.u.-juoN       whcels  jog  out  of  true,  cverywherc  thee"" 

hum  tells  the  same  story:     "W'e  hive  <!■ 

been  back  at  your  desk   for  a  week      Its  ,cady  done  much;  we  are  getting  in  »h»pet<. 

a  shame  I  haven  t  even  sent  word  to  tell  you,  j^  ^^^^  ^o^e;  and,— Wf  are  with  Unfit 

and  the  other  chaps  with  you  who  have  come  ^^^  " 

from  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  help  us,  how  ^  f^^  Llo%d  George  himself,— "the  » 
deeply  we  appreciate  your  sacrifices  and  serv-  „owned  Prime  Minister,"  as  some  hive  be 
ices.  I  dont  know  what  we  should  have  ^^^  ^^  ^^jj  him.— what  of  his  future?  TV 
done  without  you  all.  By  the  way,  isn  t  Minister  of  " What- Most-iNeeds- Doing"  » 
there  a  young  American  explosive  expert  p^„bably  the  best  answer.  As  Chancellor  of 
from    Johannesburg    working   with    you,— a  ,1,^  Exchequer  he  saw  Jns  country-  thr<it.i:l> 

chemical  engineer  named  Q .  I  think  it  the  chaos  of  the  first  months  of  the  war  whw 

IS?  IMea.^  tell  him  how  especially  i.ne  I  ^he  pillars  of  the  financial  world  were  ihil- 
thiiik  It  IS  that  he  should  have  joined  us  to  j^g  „  their  foundations,  and  to<iay.  »  Ma- 
do  his  bit.  1  ni  going  to  get  around  to  jj-ter  of  .Munitions,  he  is  finding  the  way  «: 
see  you  all  before  long.  ^f  another  chaos  no  less  baffling.     To^l»r- 

By  Jove       ejaculated  L as  he  re-  ^ow,  should  the  unrest  among  the  mi*"- 

joined  me;  I  was  so  taken  aback  that  I  railway  men,  and  others  develop  to  )  pool 
quite  forgot  to  congratulate  h.m  on  his  labor  ^-h^c  a  more  serious  problem  than  dut  of 
speech.  Think  of  his  having  such  a  line  as  shells  was  created,  we  should  doubtl«  hot 
that  on  our  work!  ^f  lWj  (^^^  ^^  Minister  of  Labor.  Or 

A  half  hour  later  C took  me  over  to  ^^\„^  exigencies  might  place  him  at  the  bod 

the  Munitions  Department,  and,  in  a  huge  ^f  a  department  created  to  throw  the  1« 
oak-panellcd    room    overlooking    St.    James  s  p^,n^  (,f  his  country's  industrial  effort  i«» 

Park.    1    was    introduced    to   Q and    a  the  scale.     At  any  rate,  come  what  WXt.  <■ 

number  of  other  high-explosivc  experts  who  the  bridge  of  whatever  craft  of  the  BritiA 
had  literally  come  from  the  ends  of  the  ..pi^t  ^f  gtate"  that  needs  the  most  artW 
earth  to  do  their  bit.  China.  India,  Peru,  steering,  thert  w!U  be  found  "the  !«* 
Mexico.  California,  Africa.— men  who  had  Welsh  bloke  wot  they  geta  to  do  wo*  » a*' 
made  their  niark^  in  all  of  these  places  were  bloke  can't,"  tuminB  his  "keoi,  i 
there,  each  one  bending  his  energies  to  a  sin-  gaze  home  to  the  instant  need  of  ih 
gle  end, — the  creation  of  munitions  of  war.  bringing  his  ship  safe  to  port 
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MILITARY  TRAINING  IN 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL 

I.— RESULTS     IN    THE    SCHOOLS    OF 
SUMTER,  S.  C. 

BY  LEON  M.  GREEN 

[The  following  article  relates  the  interesting  experience  of  Sumter,  S.  C,  i 
training  a  part  of  the  public-schiHil  curriculum.  Sumler  is  one  of  the  progressive 
It  will  be  recalled  that  the  "city -manager"  plan  of  municipal  government  mat 
Sumter.— The  Editob.] 


I  makmg  military 
cities  of  the  South, 
first   tried   out   in 


WHAT  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
Sumter  (S.  C)  graded  schools  in  the 
training  of  boys  for  military  service,  with- 
out implanting  in  their  plastic  natures  a 
yearning  to  engage 
in  warfare,  is  an- 
other proof  that  the 
project  now  being 
urged  that  some  sort 
of  military  instruc- 
tion be  introduced 
into  the  common 
schools  of  the  coun- 
try is  a  capital  idea. 
The  plan  has  passed 
the  experiment  stage 
in  the  Sumter  schools 
where  for  fifteen 
years  a  thorough 
military  feature  has 
been  installed;  and 
there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  by  follow- 
ing a  similar  system 
in  other  institutions 
throiighout  the 
United  States,  the 
com i ng  generation 
of  young  men  may 
be  better  fitted  than 
the  present  one  to 
perform  the  duties 
of  citiEen  soldiers  in  time  of  need,     .    . 

Sutnter  is  a  town  of  approximately  1 1,000 
populatjon,  about  evenly  divided  between  the 
white  and  black  races.  Sumter  has  an  ex- 
cellent citizenship  and  this  citizenship  is  de- 
voted to  its  educational  interests.  Neces- 
arOy  tbe  income  for  schools  in  towns  of  this 
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size  is  limited,  but  in  order  to  make  the  ex- 
periment and  perfect  the  military  feature, 
only  a  nominal  sum  was  needed.  The  Sum- 
ter schools  have  about  900  pupils,  a  small 
majority  thereof 
being  boys. 

For  fifteen  years 
these  schools,  which 
have  received  the 
highest  praise  from 
Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton, 
United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Educa- 
tion, have  gradu- 
ated boys  with  am- 
ple military  training 
but  not  once  has  the 
subject  of  militar- 
ism been  broached 
to  them. 

The  organization 
of  a  military  com- 
pany in  the  Sumter 
schools  took  place 
fifteen  years  ago 
when  a  committee 
of  the  boys  asked 
the  superintendent 
if  they  oould  form  a 
H    ELMLNDS  company   and   drill. 

„„  Gr;>ded' sthooi.)  These  boys,   of 

course,  had  no 
thought  of  war  and  the  idea  has  never  been 
instilled  into  their  minds  at  any  time  during 
the  years  that  the  system  has  proved  to  be 
such  a  success.  The  object  was  solely  to  de- 
velop the  boys  physically  and  mentally. 

So  novel  was  the  idea  of  a  miliary  com- 
pany in  a  graded  school  at  the  time  that  Su- 
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perintendent  S.  H.  Edmunds  had  great  diffi-  them!  In  this  way  he  is  taught  the  highest 
culty  in  securing  rifles  for  the  boys.    This  he  discipline. 

did  after  Senator  I'illman  went  to  the  War  There  is  sufficient  reason  other  than  the 
Department  at  Washington  in  person  to  see  military  training  given  for  the  system  in 
about  the  matter.  The  rifles  for  the  nine-  vogue  at  the  Sumter  schools.  Necessarily 
teen  boys  in  the  first  company  were  then  the  training  received  by  the  boys  makes  for 
purchased  from  the  Government.  bodily  development.    The  exercise  of  fifteen 

For  the  first  few  years  there  was  a  grad-  minutes  daily  drill  gives  an  opportunity  to 
ual  evolution.  Boys  are  not  accustomed  to  every  boy  to  work  himself  gradually  into 
be  commanded  by  boys  of  their  own  age,  and  athletic  trim,  many  of  the  boys  being  too 
it  would  not  do  to  discipline  them  too  se-  frail  at  the  outset  to  indulge  in  any  violent 
verely  all  at  once.  No  revolution  was  pos-  exercise.  However,  a  natural  outgrowth  of 
sible ;  only  by  very  gradual  changes  could  the  the  militar}'  feature  has  been  the  tendency 
full  military  discipline  be  realized.  toward  physical  exercise  of  a  beneficial  nature 

After  the  first  year  or  two  it  was  found  on  the  part  of  the  boys.  The  record  of  the 
advisable  to  employ  a  regular  commandant  Sumter  schools  in  State  athletic  circles  stands 
for  the  military  companies  of  the  schools,  high,  two  football  championships  for  high 
1'he  commandant  has  always  been  a  graduate  schools  having  been  won  and  a  high  standing 
of  the  Citadel,  the  Military  College  of  in  track  athletics  being  maintained.  Mili* 
South  Carolina.  This  institution  takes  high  tary  training  has  been  strongly  urged  for 
rank  among  military  colleges  and  is  popu-  college  students,  especially  those  who  do  not 
larly  known  as  "the  West  Point  of  the  make  the  football  or  baseball  team.  The 
South.'*  The  commandant,  in  addition  to  most  important  development,  however,  to  the 
his  military  duties,  is  a  member  of  the  teach-  boys  in  the  military  is  not  physical  init 
ing  force  of  the  schools.  All  the  officers  mental.  The  concentration  required  in  going 
are  students  of  the  schools,  except  the  major  through  the  manual  of  arms  and  the  in- 
of  the  battalion,  who  is  the  commandant.  In  tricate  drill  formations  is  a  mental  stimu- 
fifteen  years  the  little  company  of  nineteen  lant  to  the  growing  youth. 
boys  has  grown  to  a  battalion  of  four  com-  Many  of  the  boys  in  the  battalion  ire 
panies  numbering  200.  twelve,  thirteen,  fourteen,  and  fifteen  yean 

The  boys  in  the  military  are  from  the  of  age,  in  addition  to  the  older  ones  noT 
sixth  grade  grammar  school  through  the  fifth  ing  up  to  nineteen  years  of  age.  As  a  outf- 
}ear  high  school,  ranging  in  age  from  twelve  ter  of  caution,  therefore,  no  ammunition  ii 
to  nineteen.  used  in  the  drills.     The  companies  are  io' 

It  was  not  necessary  to  make  this  military  structed,  however,  in  the  method  of  haft- 
feature  compulsory.  It  is  a  natural  part  of  dling  a  gun;  in  fact,  all  the  mechanism  mi 
the  school  work  just  as  the  boys'  studies  military  tactics  of  firing  are  gone  throu^ 
are,  and  the>'  fall  into  the  drill  just  as  with,  except  the  actual  placing  of  ammuni- 
naturally.  The  drill  period  is  only  fifteen  tion  in  the  guns.  As  the  boys  grow  older 
minutes  per  day,  immediately  before  they  get  their  target  practise  in  odier  wiji» 
the  recess  period.  This  has  been  found  to  as  most  of  them  hunt,  and,  later»  many  of 
be  the  most  suitable  time  to  have  the  them  join  the  local  militia. 
drills.  In  connection  with  field  maneuven;  the 

Iniforms  aie  inexpensive,  and  are  worn  Sumter  Battalion  has  the  "open  order"  work 
only  on  dress  occasions.  The  uniform  con-  This  gives  actual  training  in  war-like  cicai- 
sists  of  blue  coat,  white  duck  trousers,  and  tions,  including  practise  in  getting  ioio  ^ 
white  duck  cap,  costing  altogether  less  than  skirmish  line  and  the  accompanying  deplof* 
$5.  The  blue  coats  and,  in  fact,  the  trousers  ments.  There  is  no  element  of  the  "extBri*"' 
and  the  caps  can  be  used  by  the  boys  after  order"  that  is  not  taught  the  bo)*&  A  00*^ 
the  school  term  is  over.  In  the  Southern  ment  is  on  foot  to  form  a  number  of  mflioiT 
States,  at  least,  the  attire  is  ample  for  the  companies  in  nearby  towns  and  out  of  thii 
summer  months.  is  expected   to  grow  a  sort  of  oomptdti** 

The  military-  organization  at  the  Sumter  warfare  practise,  including  sham  bstd'^ 
schools  is  not  in  conflict  with  the  class  organ-  among  the  various  schools*  military  oiptf^ 
ization.     For  instance,  a  student  who  is  cap-  tions. 

tain  of  his  class  and  marches  the  boys  out      The  Sumter  L  a  itry ,  die  locri  Cfl^ 

from  the  classroom,  is  frequently  a  private  pany  of  the  Sti  i  and  «e  of  ^ 

in  the  battalion.     Thus  he  is  one  minute  crack  military  Dt  of  SbmA  Oh^ 

giving  orders  and  the  next  minute  receiving  lina,  is  recr  iQy  WiUlf  ^^ 


iL.-;*u 
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MILITARY  TRAINING  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 


ONE  OF  THE  O^IPANIES  OF  THE  SUMTER  GRADED  SCHOOLS  BATTALION 

the   graded   school   graduates.     Almost   all  the    best    individual   showing   is    rewarded 

the   company's   olHcers   had    training   at   the  with  a  gold  medal. 

high    school.      They    were    fitted    there    for       The   system    has   been    given    a   thorough 

military  service  and  they  took  naturally  to  test  and  at  the  end  of  the  fifteen  years  the 

rifle  practise.     Many  of  the  high-school  grad-  superintendent  of  the  schools  and  the  people 

uates    have    acquitted    themselves    in    an    ex-  of  Sumter  and  the  students  themselves  be- 

ceptional  manner  at  military  institutions,  in-  lieve  the  idea  a  good  one  and  that  the  prac- 

cluding   West    Point.      A    number  of   them  tical    results   have   proved    the   military    fea- 

also    have    become    officers    in    the    National  tore  beneficial  in  several  ways: 

Guard  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  First,  the  boys  themselves  are  more  enthu- 

The  Sumter  school  boys  are  well  drilled  siastic  now  than  the  first  little  band  of  nine- 
and  they  go  through  all  field  movements,  teen  were  fifteen  years  ago  when  they  came 
not  only  in  company  but  in  battalion  for-  to  him  and  asked  him  to  organize  a  military 
mation.  No  feature  of  infantry  maneuvers  company  for  drill.  The  boys  wish  the  sys- 
remains  untaught,  and  all  instruction  is  in  tem  to  remain  in  the  schools  and  they  prove 
the  hands  of  an  expert  military  man  from  this  by  their  interest, 
one  of  the  best  institutions  in  the  country.  Second,     the     Sumter    schools     have    the 

Medals  are  offered  by  individuals  and  by  United  States  record  for  holding  a  large 
the  Sumter  Light  Infantry  for  proficiency  in  percentage  of  boys  in  the  high  school.  This 
drill,  and  this  interest  on  the  part  of  the  is  attributed  in  a  large  measure  to  the  mili- 
townfolk    stimulates    the    boys    to    perfect  tary  feature. 

thcmsehes  in  their  military  exercises.  An  Third,  the  lessons  in  attention  and  con- 
annual  dress  parade  in  battalion  formation  ccntration  and  the  inculcation  of  the  ability 
is  held  and  in  this  the  public  evinces  great  both  to  obey  and  command  are  splendid  re- 
interest.  A  competitive  drill  in  the  manual  suits  of  the  military  feature, 
of  arms  is  held  at  commencement  time  at  There  are  other  considerations,  too.  The 
die  concluding  exercises  of  the  schools  and  adolescent  boy,  as  everyone  that  comes  in  con- 
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tarjr  traioiog  thit  nould  bt  mthil  ia 
time  of  war,  bui  wc  have  DeTcrug{h 
tbt  boyi  that  ibc  tnuuDg  bid  liid  if 
it  the  liaiittr  motive  of  int.  bdtri, 
they  have  been  ioiltuctcd  iciAct  isr 
nor  agaimt  war,  in  the  militii;  it- 
panmeiit  of  our  Khooli. 

Dr.  P.  P.  ClaxKin,  UnittJ 
States  Commissioner  of  Educann, 
charaaerized  as  "a  miiy  renuA- 
able  record"  the  work  of  Super- 
intendent Edmunds  in  kwping  tbt 
boys  and  girls  in  the  lii^  sdwoL 
Analysis  of  figures  presented  it  ^ 
time  of  the  bulletin  issued  by  ^■ 
Claxton  in  1912  showed  ditto-  ,' 
ccptionally  few  fall  by  tht  wijs* 
in  the  Sumter  school  system.  Tit  > 
figures  for  that  year  showed  siitj- 
three  in  the  first  year  high  scW; 
sixty-three  in  the  second  Wj 
sixty  in  the  third  year,  and  m 
five  in  the  fourth  year  hi^  sdwil 
The  graduates  the  year  pmtw 
numbered  fifty-three,  of  *lm 
thirty-one  were  boys.  Of  »« 
forty  went  to  college,  in  ^ 
unprecedented  proportion  for  W 
school  graduates.  InAtj^.r 
years  a  fifth  year  high  sdB»n» 

been  added  to  the  schools,  pj^ 
still  further  that  the  boys  and  P« 
continue  in  the  high  school  as  2 
knows,  requires  some  outlet  as  possible.  The  fifth  year  hi^  sdiwi 
:ure  and  the  military  train-  the  work  of  the  first  year  at  Uie  "*"^ 
I  satisfying  measure.  The  lege.  Those  who  cannot  attend  roW  ^ 
■able.  It  cannot  be  empha-  fore,  get  practically  one  y?'' *. '^Z?;,  (he 
f  that  the  boy  is  not  taught  at  the  local  high  school.  The  mc^  ^ 
cdness  of  a  military  nature  number  of  graduates  far  more  | 

ck  of  his  head.  He  is  in-  pace  with  the  increase  in  ^^'P^  ^"^ 
for  nor  against  war.  But  of  the  schools.  Dr.  S.  C  M"*"';,^;,^^ 
ver  arises,  the  boys  trained  educator,  declared  that  the  questiM"^ 
choois  will  be  prepared  to  Hold  Boys  in  High  School?   ww»» 

in  the  Sumter  schools.  ^^^  jn 

irs'  experience  in  the  Sumter  Attributing  a  great  'i™.*''  lu^^J  wlk 
t  boys  can  be  trained  for  the  holding  the  boys  in  the  mgh  ^^ 

the  sinister  motive  of  war.  military   training,  and  "^j^"^  ^''^ 
i  the  war  idea  in  military  that  military  '"^tninion  '''^H^j,  jjji:  | 
ized  and  many  requests  have  vidualism  in  the  pupils,  Mr.  t' 
)r  S.  H.  Edmunds,  super-  .  ^^    f  ,„,«  •* Jj 

jumter  schools,  for  informa-  One  of  the  n»«  'ff'f^'Znooti  '»< 
:he  system  in  Sumter  m^-  ^S^^.t  rdW«i  M  i-^^-^ 
stillmg  mihtansm  mto  the  „,|.  n^".  „,„,  cog  io  «  ■"•^i„".l< 
^.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  beliere  that  there  "'.^?'*,,S,  b»  Ae  "^ 
ago,  Professor  Edmunds  ex-  jntere«  i"  him;  that ^f  he  fa  i^^^  ^  |^^ 
ng  of  the  boys  in  the  high  J«  ^±^  S  to  h-ndieap  ^^'J^'j 
litary  feature  m  his  schools,  ^ace  by  inadequate  pf'P"*"?"™  hi,  dd  »  "f 
to  himielf,  to  hii  faro'ly.  '"^Vtbia '^  ""^ 
advantage  of  every  opportuB.^  jT^"™ 
ed  the  reault  of  giving  mill-  to  fit  himself  for  hia  P'a« 
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A  PARADE  OF  GERMAN  "BOY  GUARD"  COMP, 

.-MILITARY  TRAINING  f 
YOUTH 

BY  ALFRED  GRADENW 

[Dr.  Alfred  Gradenwid.  of  Berlin,  ihe  author  of  (he  appendei 
inlributor  to  rhe  periodical  press  of  Europe  and  Arnerica.  So 
^ii  magazine.  Dr.  Gradenwitz  writes  on  social,  scientilic,  an 
t  at  the  present  time  dealing  with  toptcs  related  in  soine  wa 
le  he  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  influence  of  the 
nany,  apropos  of  the  unique  exposition  recently  held  in  n"lin 
time  when  military  training  in  our  schools  is  heing  so  widel 
h  to  the  writer's  statements  regarding  not  only  military  trau 
hicb  the  various  studies  in  the  school  curritwluin  connect  thei 
em  branchea  of  the  military   art.— TnE  EDITOR.] 

HE  cxpoiition  at  Berlin  known  as  sion  of  proble 
"School  and  the  War"  is  most  instnic-  timalion,  and 
IS  showing  the  influence  which  the  war,  part  of  the  it 
g  wrought  such  modifications  in  the  attenlioti  is  be 
ing  and  /eeling  of  nations,  is  exerting  tones  of  proj 
ire  ways  than  one  on  the  education  of  topics.  In  chi 
ling  generation.  At  this  exposirion  one  interesting  th! 
follow  in  detail  the  tnanifold   changes  some  way  or 

by  War  in  the  curricula  of  German  antl  its  concon 
^ustro-Hungarian  schools.  Some  of  artifioal  fcrtil 
ianges,  it  is  true,  may  have  developed  so  forth, 
ncously  as  a  result  of  circumstances;  Teachers  ne 
ate  the  outcome  of  consistent  planning,  problems  of  se 
gmphy,    for    instance,     a    dty-as-dust  ogy  of  nation 

to  most  pupils,  may  be  wonderfully  normal  tinics  ■ 
ed  by  reference  to  the  events  of  the  stand.  In  fae 
Ind  how  many  pupils,  once  decidedly  erenn  for  pra 
to  mathematics,  have  developed  a  sud-  nught  be  danj 
ing  for  that  subject  since  the  di»cu»-  tectton  there 


cf  German  civil  authorj 
-Me  to  conduct  these  t 
f^iirts  of  the  towns,  wl 
3i)d  bracing. 

All  the  various  tasks 
rjiat  can  be  performed  wi 
\T»g,  field  duties,  guard  » 
-^■^e,  ngnals,  and  so  forth, 
The  training  takes  place 
yz  the  week,  as  well  as  f  r< 
=j»l  during  vacations.  F- 
coanpanies  of  one  of  the  1 
bad  practise  for  several  di 
New  Years  in  the  Harz 
III  the  snow  and  ice.  Tl 
ajtemcxms  set  apart  for 
ai«e  is  less  time  left  for 
;»re  their  lessons  is  recogi 
mt^rities,  who  rcscrv'e  t 
practise  for  ejctempore 
iie7%  is  good  reason  to 
'.:-iXig  men  strengthened  b 
itlH  show  greater  working 
vexage  dty  boys.  Teache 
!>i<ii<TS  in  their  younger  c 
.ith  die  drilling. 

Bv  reducing,  wherever  . 
;:Tiir  to  fifteen  years,  it  ha 
^Tjr  school  to  recruit  at 
y  oompany,  numbered  an 
=f    great  league  embracin 


y  TRAINING  IN 

s,  it  has  been  pos-  oi 
rcises  in  the  out-  bi 
c  the  air  is  pure  ui 

military  practise 
lit  arms, — mardi-  tii 
ies,  ground  prac-  ca 
re  gone  through,  th 

two  afternoons  hi 
■ntlyon  Sundays  ci| 
xample,  the  boy  ev 
in  Latin  schools  jo 
wfore  and  after  ti( 
intains,  in  spite  m 
ict  that  on  the  oi 
ilitary  practise  <x 

pupils  K  pre-  CO 
'.  by  the  school  hs 
lays  iollowing  of 
Moreover  ch 
\me  that  the  m 
litary  practise 
icity  than  the  tn 
ho  have  been  wi 
ire  entrusted  sti 
af 
bic,  the  age  in 
I  possible  at  pr 

one  strong  is 
>rpo  rated  in  efl 
m   all.      In  in 
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ftcputment  of  Education,  and  probabl 
ever  will  be  used.  These  sites  were  » 
.liied  widuMit  due  knowledge  of  vrbat  tli 
«piirements  of  the  communities  really  wer 
••d  the  consequence  is  that  the  dty  is  su 
fning  considerable  loss  in  carrjring  the 
crause  a  rental  sufficient  to  cover  the  can 
^  charges  cannot  be  secured.  For  mt\ 
ajs  the  condition  of  the  real-estate  mart 
s  DOC  permitted  the  dty  to  dispose  of  th( 
operties  except  at  a  loss, 
furtber,  investigation  during  this  1 
aj-  has  shown  that  there  are  a  number 
lool  buildings  which  are  not  required  at 
d  amid  be  given  up.  All  of  this  goes 
that,  assuming  that  the  dty  wfll  \ 
Its  full  duty  toward  the  children 
inot  provide  them  with  an  adequate  c 
ic^  unless  the  moneys  that  it  is  in  a  [ 
n  to  spend  for  this  purpose  are  disbu 
Jx    good  judgment. 

^WJLiED     FAILURE     TO     REAUZB     EDI 
CATIONAL  mSALS 

f^aople  in  the  dty's  educational  system 
uxmlly  resent  the  diarge  that  the  chil 
thic^  dty  are  not  properly  equipped  i 
■  ca:tionai  way,  but  it  is  with  facts  an< 
ii  die  injured  feelings  of  interested 
s  daat  we  must  deal.  Evidences  mu 
t  tlie  bc^  and  girls  of  this  dty, 
■e  wfho  graduate  from  the  high  sc 
found  defident  in  the  fundament 
of  an  elementary  education, 
mcmtfas  ago  the  manager  of  i 
l^icalesl  business  establishments 
dxarge  publicly.     It  was  not  den 

authorities ;  in  fact, 
admitted  the  charge.  A  very 
kbT  from  one  of  the  associate  super 
E  ai  the  Board  of  Education  als 
Bcd  this  charge,  his  views  being 
ra  aa  actual  investigation  which 
igoBallf  conducted. 

A,T    THE    GARY   PLAN    CAN    DO    FC 

YORK 

.  }z  any  wonder,  therefore,  that 
ral  andioritks  should  demand  th 
9cbooh  of  the  dty  shall 
-ipon  die  two  principles,  fi 
dULl^en  diould  receive  a  i^ell-i 
and,  second,  that  the  | 
ior  whidi  these  authoi 
reapoeaSAe  diould  be  used  s 
of  the  diildren  and  n< 
die  purpose  of  creating 
marhine,  as  has  been  ch: 
-^.tfToflaody,  the  dty  is  not  i?eitli< 


.  vl  t  ;v4«:fj 
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[Mimn,  the  gsrmnasium,  ^uid  the  pi 
qual  to  diat  of  the  class-rooms 
tboratorics,  musical  and  art  studh 
regatc,  Mn  Wirt  is  able  to  ho 
tjpljcate  organizations  in  at\c  set  c 
Dctanunodatiofis.  His  principle  is  tc 
wc  educational  facilities  in  a  give 
aixuty  all  of  the  time.  He  has  dis 
tat  all  of  the  children  need  not  be  dc 
cxke  diing  at  the  same  time.  £v 
^blic  libraries  may  be  used  during 
:>iirs  by  the  school  children,  and  tl 
P  tlie  schocd  auditorium  need  iwt  I 
rictcd  to  the  traditional  fifteen  minu 
»e    morning. 

SPECIALIZING    THE     INSTRUCTION 

Tlie  Gary  plan  not  only  adds  to  th< 
nary  sdiool  facilities  better-equipped  w 
ops  and  more  of  them,  playgrounds  w 
e  supervised  by  trained  attendants,  ai 
riuxDS  fitted  with  moving-picture  app; 
s,  libraries,  music  and  art  studios,  sa'ei 
^oratories  and  even  swimming  pook,—^ 
:th  a  smaller  aggr^ate  outlay  for  ph 
would  be  required  under  the  o 
, — 4nit  it  also  extends  the  tradition 
rriculum.  To  the  three  R's  it  adds  ii 
^action  in  the  physical  sdences  and  in  th 
:s  acid  industries,  thus  providing  greate 
pBortiinities  for  vocational  traim'ng,  an( 
5.  without  increasing  die  teaching  cost.  la 
will  open  the  way  for  enlarged  and 
opportunities  for  the  children  of  Ae 


)>•  ^ 


Gary  plan  has  demonstrated  that  die 
miltj  of  instruction  may  be  raised  by  d^ 
-taocotalizing  the  work  throughout  aO  the 
>ii5  of  the  elementary  school.    A  tcadier  i 
^Z0   is    skilled  in  music,  drawing,  any  one  j 

sewing,  shop  work,  and  the  g 

arts  or  domestic  sdence  is  assigned  a 

that  particular  subject  to  several  n 

inrtrad  of  tiying  to  instnict  one  class  to 

ic 
plan  opens  to  all  teachers  op.  pr, 

to  q)ecialize  along  the  h'ges  for  jjjn 

best  fitted  and  this  must  W| 

the  standard  of  instruction,  the 

BCfTKOMIES  IN  COST  OF  TEACHING        *f"' 

tnc 
^le    C3ary  plan   not  only  proposes  vast    7 

'  9  in  expenditures  for  school  bujij.  ^ 

C  it  also  points  to  a  substantial  np.  ^^^ 

is  the  cost  of  teaching  service.  Ji,  qv  , 

~  idiool  sy^em  is  operated  with  a  //qq. 

and   mpervising  staff  which  does  in^ 

I  the  total  number  of  classes  in.  {^^ 

In  this  dty  a  large  corps  of  tcack- 1^^^^ 
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tary  training  that  irould  be  u*eful  in 
rime  of  war,  but  ne  have  never  taught 
the  boy*  thai  the  Irainitig  had  back  of 
it  the  tinialer  motive  of  nar.  Indeed, 
they  have  been  initrucled  neither  foe 
noi  againit  war,  in  the  mililarf  de- 
partment of  our  adioali. 

Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  Uniteil 
States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
characterized  as  "a  truly  remark- 
able record"  the  work  of  Super- 
intendent Edmunds  in  keeping  die 
boys  and  girls  in  the  high  (chooL 
Analysis  of  figures  presentei)  it  the 
dme  of  the  bulletin  issued  b^  Dr. 
Claxton  in  1912  showed  that  ex- 
ceptionally few  fall  by  the  wayside 
in  the  Sumter  school  system.  The 
figures  for  that  year  showed  sixty- 
three  in  the  first  year  high  school; 
sixty-three  in  the  second  jTar; 
sixty  in  the  third  year,  and  fifty- 
five  in  the  fourth  year  high  school 
The  graduates  the  year  p^c^'ious 
numbered  fifty-three,  of  whom 
thirty-one  were  boys.  Of  these 
forty  went  to  college,  an  almmt 
unprecedented  proportion  for  high 
school  graduates.  In  the  last  two 
years  a  fifth  year  high  school  h» 
been  added  to  the  schools,  pnnine 
ihe  gfoupj  still  further  that  the  boys  and  girh 

continue  in  the  high  school  3s  \ont 
tact  with  youth  knows,  requires  some  outlet  as  possible.  The  fifth  year  high  school  don 
of  a  physical  nature  and  the  military  train-  the  work  of  the  first  year  at  the  averiKe  oii- 
ing  gives  this  in  satisfying  measure.  The  lege.  Those  who  cannot  attend  college,  therf 
training  is  admirable.  It  cannot  be  cmpha-  fore,  get  practically  one  year's  cnllege  wrt 
sized  too  strongly  that  the  boy  is  not  taught  at  the  local  high  sdiool.  TTie  increase  in  ita 
to  fight.  Preparedness  of  a  military  nature  number  of  graduates  far  more  than  kccpi 
is  not  in  the  back  of  his  head.  He  is  in-  p.ice  with  the  increase  in  the  total  enrolliwut 
structi'd  neither  for  nor  against  war.  But  of  the  schools.  Dr.  S.  C.  Mitchell,  a  i»«J 
if  the  occasion  ever  arises,  the  boys  trained  educator,  declared  that  the  question  "How  U 
in  the  Sumter  !W.hools  will  be  prepared  to  Hold  Boys  in  High  SchocJ  ?"  was  vantrti 
shoulder  muskets.  in  the  Sumter  schools. 

The  fifteen  years'  experience  in  the  Sumter  Attributing  a  great  deal  of  the  suctt*  i" 
schools  shows  that  boys  can  be  trained  for  the  holding  the  boys  in  the  high  school  to  ^ 
military  without  the  sinister  motive  of  war.  military  training,  and  refuting  the  di«P 
The  danger  of  the  war  idea  in  military  that  military  instruction  dcstniyt  the  'a& 
training  is  recognized  and  many  requests  have  vidualism  in  the  pupils,  Mr.  Edroumb  a^'- 
come  to  Professor  S.  H.  Fdmunds,  super- 
intendent of  the  Sumter  schools,  for  informa-      One   of  the   mott  diitinetiTe   feanuci  ^  ff 

tion  as  to  how  the  svstem  in  Sumter  man-  ^•«'°'»  ". '•"  ""J*'"!!"*   1  .w  t'^''"'^  tSS 

...       .,,.-  .....  ,  Each  pupil  If  made  to  feci  taal  he  is  ■■  wW^ 

aged   to  .ivoid   instilling  militarism  into  the  „,]_  „^  ,  „ere  cog  in  a  mMhiK.    He  ii  W.» 

miruls  of  the  boys.     At  a  recent  meeting  of  believe  that  there  arc  tbnac  whe  haTc  a  F^^ 

educators  in  Chicago,  Professor  Edmunds  ex-  interest  in  him;  that  if  be  falls  hj  ikc  •«■* 

plained  the  holding  of  the  bovs  in  the  high  J«  «'"'  ^  mJaacd.    He  »■.—<;.*»  mI"*"* 

Li.„i  ...J  .u.  _:t:1_.  / :-  i.:.  ..i.„_i.  he   cannot    afford   to    haMliCu   fc^lllf  h  ■« 
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school  and  the  military'  feature  in  his  schools.  , 


r  by  inadeqauc  ptcpan 


Said   he :  to  himielf,  to  U*  family,  and  M  Wa  «i9  »  ■ 

advantage  of  crcry  oppar        f  wMJIl  !■  nM 

:   have   obtained   the   result   of   giving  mill-  to  fit  himielf  far  Ui  j  a  Bfa> 
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II.— MILITARY  TRAINING  FORGERMAN 
YOUTH 

BY  ALFRED  GRADENWITZ 

[Dr.  Alfred  Gradtnmilz,  of  Brrlln,  the  auihor  of  the  appended  article,  has  for  some  years  been 
a  contributor  to  the  periodical  press  of  Europe  and  America.  Some  of  his  articles  have  appeared 
in  this  magazine.  Dr.  Gradenwitz  writes  on  social,  scientific,  and  economic  aubjects,  most  of  hU 
work  at  the  present  time  dealing  with  topics  related  in  some  nay  to  the  war.  In  the  following 
article  he  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  influence  of  the  war  on  educational  methods  in 
Germany,  apropos  of  the  unique  exposition  recently  held  in  Berlin,  entitled  "School  and  the  War." 
.At  a  time  when  military  (raining  in  our  schools  is  heing  so  widely  discussed,  especial  interest  will 
anich  to  the  writer's  statements  regarding  not  only  military  training  in  Germany,  but  the  manner 
in  which  the  various  studies  in  the  school  curriculum  connect  themselves  very  practically  with  the 
different  branches  of  the  military  art. — The  Editor.) 

THE    exposition    at    Berlin    known    as  sion  of  problems  in  surveying,  distance  es- 

"School  and  the  War"  is  most  instruc-  timation,  and  so  forth,  forms  an  important 

live  as  showing  the  influence  which  the  war,  part   of   the    instruction!      In   physics  much 

having   wrought    such    modifications    in    the  attention  is  bestowed  on  the  study  of  trajec- 

thinking  and   feeling  of  nations,  is  exerting  tories   of   projectiles,    aviation,    and    kindred 

in  more  ways  than  one  on  the  education  of  topics.     In  chemistry  nothing  could  be  more 

the  rising  generation.     At  this  exposition  one  interesting  than   the  problems  connected   in 

may  follow  in  detail  the  manifold  changes  some  way  or  other  with   the  present  war 

made  by  war  in  the  curricula  of  German  and  its  concomitant  phenomena, — explosives, 

and    Austro-Hungarian    schools.       Some    of  artificial  fertilizers,   chemistry  of   food,  and 

these  changes,  it  is  true,  may  have  developed  so  forth. 

spontaneously  as  a  result  of  circumstances;  Teachers  need  no  longer  be  afraid  to  touch 
others  are  the  outcome  of  consistent  planning,  problems  of  social  economy  and  the  psychol- 
Gcography,  for  instance,  a  dry-as-dust  ogy  of  nations  which  the  juvenile  mind  in 
subject  to  most  pupils,  may  be  wonderfully  normal  times  would  lack  maturity  to  under- 
enlivened  by  reference  to  the  events  of  the  stand.  In  fact,  there  is  everywhere  a  pref- 
day.  And  how  many  pupils,  once  decidedly  erence  for  practical  problems,  and,  though  it 
»verse  to  mathematics,  have  developed  a  sud-  might  be  dangerous  to  go  too  far  in  this  di- 
den  liking  for  that  subject  since  the  discus-  rection  there  is  no  denying  that  pupils  arc 
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far  more  whole-licartcdly  attentive,  far  nu»re  longer  constitutes  the  central  feature  o(  thi* 
zealous  than  in  the  past,  and  that  the  stupid  branch  of  education.  Shortly  after  the  out- 
resignation  which  generally  characterized  break  of  the  war  a  joint  manifesto  by  the 
the  attitude  of  pupils  toward  the  school,  is  German  Ministries  of  War  and  Education 
tending  more  and  more  to  disappear.  called  on  the  youth  of  the  country,  from  the 

Changes- of  a.  peculiarly  radical  sort  have  age  of  sixteen  onward,  to  devote  themselvrs 
been  made  in  the  iicid  of  physical  training,   to  the  service  of  the  Fatherland,     Participa- 
(jvmnastics,  at  least  in  the  upper  forms,  no  tion  in  military  training  thus  suggested  wa» 
not  made  compulsory,  since  it  was  believed 
that  enthusiasm  would  become  more  general 
under  a  ^'stem  of  voluntary  service. 

It  may  indeed  seem  strange  that  tbe  idea 
of  militar}'  training  for  the  young  (houid 
not  have  had  its  origin  in  Gemuuiy,  |cn- 
erally  considered  the  cradle  of  militmiuDL  In 
fact,  however,  England  and  bcr  Aitniiiii™* 
have  long  had  Boy  Scouti  and  jmmilc  RC*' 
ments,  and  the  idea  hai  even  beCB  ■dsfCed 
in  France,  where  individual  lftcfl|r  >  i> 
highly  prized  and  what  former  Bar  BniB 
are  now  assured  of  a  moie  npid  wiiwtt* 
the  army.  Even  Rumu  lui  irU  li  dv 
something  in  this  way. 

Whoever  has  had  an  < 
these  lads,  with  their  ! 
backs,  marching  throu^  die  ttncbrffl 
town  or  cit>'  on  their  wqr  to  tfaemiAk'* 
natural  drill  grounds,  moM  hsra  bcwM 
to  note  their  martial  dcpoRmem  mi  * 
cious  countcnancei,  Militmiy  tniiiBft  ■ 
from  its  immedir^  — '"'ncH,  ii  buv 
exert  a  beneficial  c  t  i  body  aid  i 
MiLiTALiv  PABA1.K  -K  nm.iN   sciiwL  Duvs  AT    M'li"ry  prac  <  »ea  lir  wiD  (B^ 

TKMPKLiiimK  FiELii  cise     unifomuy     ui     i      dci 

.The  j,r.*ini.iii.-n  i.f  rt;,K,  Biycn  i;v  the  KiHcrin    Strengthen  tbc  Iwar^ 

wh..    19   leprfjcntol    by    i'ringc    FrcJericfc    Lropold   »nd  •     . 

Genera]  vii   Wacbs).  til   energetic  WOIIl,       1 
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of  German  civil  authorities,  it  has  been  pos-  order  to  insure  uniformity  of  training,  this 

sible  to  conduct  these  exercises  in  the  out-  branch  of  physical  education  has  been  placed 

skirts  of  the  towiiSj  where  the  air  is  pure  under  the  control  of  a  royal  general  com- 

and  bracing.  mission, 

Alt  the  various  tasks  of  military  practise  Apart  from  the  purely  military  prepara- 
that  can  be  performed  without  arms, — march-  tion,  which  has  stood  in  good  stead  all  those 
ing,  field  duties,  guard  duties,  ground  prac-  called  to  the  color?,  the  general  training  of 
tise,  signals,  and  so  forth, — are  gone  through,  the  body  involved  in  these  exercises  is  of  the 
The  training  takes  place  on  two  afternoons  highest  importance.  The  training  and  dis- 
of  the  week,  as  well  as  frequently  on  Sundays  cipline  of  the  mind,  however,  are  possibly 
and  during  vacations.  For  example,  the  boy  even  more  valuable.  As  pointed  out  in  the 
companies  of  one  of  the  Berlin  Latin  schools  joint  manifesto  of  War  and  Education,  men- 
had  practise  for  several  days  before  and  after  tioned  above,  the  formation  of  boy  compa- 
New  Years  in  the  Harz  Slountains,  in  spite  nies  is  intended  to  cultivate  not  only  military 
of  the  snow  and  ice.  The  fact  that  on  the  order,  punctualitj",  and  sense  of  duty,  but 
afternoons  set  apart  for  military  practise  courage,  obedience,  foresight,  energy,  and 
there  is  less  time  left  for  the  pupils  to  pre-  comradeship.  In  this  reject  it  will  even 
pare  their  lessons  is  recognized  by  the  school  have  a  social  mission  to  fulfil  by  joining  men 
authorities,  who  reserve  the  days  following  of  the  most  diverse  social  classes,  drawn 
practise  for  extempore  work.  Moreover  closely  together  by  the  war,  and  insuring 
there    is    good    reason    to    assume    that    the  mutual  understanding. 

young  men  strengthened  by  military  practise  From  the  German  viewpoint,  the  military 
will  show  greater  working  capacity  than  the  training  of  the  youth  is  the  last  link,  as  it 
average  city  boys.  Teachers  who  have  been  were,  in  the  long  chain  of  phenomena  con- 
soldiers  in  their  younger  days  are  entrusted  stituting  the  much-hated  militarism,  which 
with  the  drilling.  after  all  is  only  a  subordination  of  individual 

By  reducing,  wherever  desirable,  the  age  interests  to  the  social  weal.      Not  only  the 

limit  to  fifteen  years,  it  has  been  possible  at  present,    but   the  rising  generation   as  well, 

every  school   to  recruit  at  least  one  strong  is  thus  placed  in  the  service  of  society  and 

boy  company,  numbered  and  incorporated  in  effectually  prepared  for  the  tasks  awaiting  it 

the   great   league  embracing  them    all.      In  in  the  future. 
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order  to  insure  uniformii 
branch  of  physical  educati 
under  the  control  of  a  : 
mission. 

Apaxt  from  the  purcl> 
tion,  ^vhich  has  stood  in  | 
called  to  the  colors,  the  ; 
the  body  involved  in  thesi 
highest  importance.  The 
cipline  of  the  mind,  hov 
even  more  valuable.  As 
joint  manifesto  of  War  ar 
tioned  above,  the  format 
nies  is  intended  to  cultival 
order,  punctuality,  and  i 
courage,  obedience,  fores 
comradeship.  In  this  re 
have  a  social  mission  to  ix. 
of  the  most  diverse  soc 
closely  together  by  the 
mutual  understanding. 
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WHY  NEW  YORK  CITY  NEEDS 
A  NEW  SCHOOL  PLAN 

By  WILLIAM  A.  PRENDERGAST 

(Comptroller  of  the  City  of  New  York) 

[Under  the  charter  of  the  metropolis,  the  Comptroller  has  not  only  a  large  measure  of  authoricr 
over  the  finances  of  the  great  municipal  corporation,  but  he  has  also  both  opportunity  and  povrcr 
to  influence  the  policies  that  govern  the  expenditure  of  public  money.  Mr.  Prendergast  has  shown 
himself  an  official  of  rare  courage,  ability,  and  aggressive  energy.  During  recent  months  he  has 
become  the  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  so-called  Gary  system  of  carrying  on  school  work.  Mr. 
William  Wirt, — whose  brilliant  success  at  Gary,  Ind.,  has  made  that  town  more  famous  for  i» 
schools  than  the  Steel  Corporation  has  made  it  for  its  industry, — ^has  of  late  been  in  New  York 
assisting  the  school  authorities  in  adapting  the  Gary  methods  to  several  of  the  city's  schools. 
Mr.  Prendergast  in  this  article  tells  the  reasons  why  he  so  staunchly  advocates  the  Gary  plan 
for  New  York,  and  in  doing  so  gives  us  a  very  good  idea  of  what  the  system  is.  The  bener  util* 
ization  of  school  facilities  is  not  exclusively  a  need  of  New  York:  it  is  a  crying  need  of  almost  every 
city  in  the  United  States. — The  EorroR.] 

NEW  "^'ORK  CITY  needs  a  new  school  mcnts  of  government.  This  greater  care  con- 
plan.     Here  are  some  of  the  reasons:  templates    the    curtailment    of    expenditurr 

First,  the  ever-increasing  city  expenditures,  wherever  necessary,  but  its  larger  aspect  is 
causing  burdens  upon  real  estate,  which  most  the  utilization  of  funds  in  order  that  the 
people  agree  are  now  becoming  intolerable.      best  possible  results  will  be  secured.     Conse- 

Second,  the  inability  of  the  present  New  quently,  those  who  are  charged  with  making 
York  school  system  to  make  adequate  pro-  New  York  City's  appropriations  are  con- 
vision  for  a  complete  day's  attendance  for  the  cerned,  not  so  much  with  limiting  the  exprn- 
children  who  are  of  school  age ;  in  other  ditures  of  the  Department  of  Education,  but 
words,  the  part-time  evil.  rather  that  those  expenditures  shall  in  ever}' 

Third,  the  failure  of  that  system  to  equip  possible  respect  bring  results  that  measure 

the  children  of  the  city  with  a  knowledge  full  value  for  every  dollar  that  is  paid  out, 

which   must   underlie  a  successful   business  and  that  in  spending  the  vast  sums  of  money 

career.  that  are  required  for  education  every  year, 

,  this  money  will  be  used  for  the  children  in 

PRINCELY  OUTLAY  ON  NEW  YORK  s  SCHOOLS  ^j^^  ^^^  beneficial  ways. 

Since  the  consolidation  of  New  York  and  ,.  » 

Brooklyn,  January  1,  1898,  to  and  including  inadequate  housing,— the  "paht-time 

the  year  1914,  the  city  has  spent  for  schools  ^^^^ 

and   sites  the  sum  of  $105,690,207,   being  According  to  official  figures,  on  Septeinbrr 

11.23  per  cent,  of  all  its  capital  expenditures  15,    1915,    there   were   in    the    elemcntarr 

during  that  period.    The  city  has  spent  for  schools  of  New  York  City  141,360  chfldro 

salaries  for  the  elementary,  high,  training,  receiving  less  than  five  hours'  instructko  p^ 

and  vocational  schools,  during  the  same  pc-  day.     This  means  that   the   Resent  ukii 

riod,  the  sum  of  $283,283,647;  for  supplies  plant  is  either  entirely  inadequate  or  diattk 

and  the  maintenance  of  the  physical  plant,  plant  has  not  been  utilized  to  its  full  c^ 

$83,328,032.     The  expenditures  for  salaries  pacity.     Up  to  a  year  ago  the  only  taoA 

have  increased  in  that  period  351.4  percent.,  the   school    authorities  seemed   to  have  in 

although  the  increase  in  average  daily  attend-  mind  was  the  building  of  more  tdioolii 

ance  has  increased  only  85.6  per  cent.  The  building  of  schools  without  due  ("^ 

These  figures  show  that  the  city  has  not  gard  to  the  real  needs  of  different  localitK> 

been  niggardly.    One-fifth  of  its  maintenance  accounts  in  part  for  die  inability  of  tk  D^ 

charges  this  year  for  all  purposes  represents  partment  of  Education  to-diQr  to  take  pi^ 

the  outlays  for  the  Department  of  Education,  care  of  the  children.    There  ii  over  a  ■3' 

The  time  has  come  when  greater  care  in  lion  dollars  represented  in  die  nwAtf  * 

expenditures  is  being  exercised  in  all  depart-  sites  which  are  not  bciqg  iiaed  tt  dllf  ^ 

684 
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Department  of  Education,  and  probably  for  relieving  the  situation  that  has  been  de- 
never  will  be  used.  These  sites  were  ac-  scribed.  It  need  not  be  contended  that  there 
quired  without  due  knowledge  of  what  the  is  only  one  plan  which  will  bring  about  this 
requirements  of  the  communities  really  were,  relief,  but  up  to  this  time  only  one  substan- 
and  the  consequence  is  that  the  city  is  sus-  tial  plan  has  been  suggested,  and  that  is  the 
taining   considerable   loss   in   carrying  them  Gary  idea. 

because  a  rental  sufficient  to  cover  the  carry-  In  May,  1914,  the  Mayor  of  the  city, 
ing  charges  cannot  be  secured.  For  several  accompanied  by  the  President  of  the  Board 
years  the  condition  of  the  real-estate  market  of  Education  and  others,  went  to  Gary,  In- 
has  not  permitted  the  city  to  dispose  of  these  diana,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  its  school 
properties  except  at  a  loss.  system.     It  is   not  material  who  suggested 

Further,  investigation  during  this  last  this  visit;  the  important  thing, — and  for  it 
year  has  shown  that  there  are  a  number  of  entire  credit  must  be  given  to  Mayor 
school  buildings  which  are  not  required  at  all  Mitchel, — is  ihat  he  took  the  initiative  in 
and  could  be  given  up.  All  of  this  goes  to  investigating  this  plan  and  in  advocating 
show  that,  assuming  that  the  city  will  per-  its  adoption  by  the  City  of  New  York.  Now, 
form  its  full  duty  toward  the  children,  it  what  does  this  plan  do? 
cannot  provide  them  with  an  adequate  edu-  The  Gary  plan  provides  a  full  school  day 
cation  unless  the  moneys  that  it  is  in  a  posi-  for  all  school  children.  If  it  were  put  into 
•tion  to  spend  for  this  purpose  are  disbursed  operation  in  New  York  City,  not  only  the 
with  good  judgment.  children  upon  part  time  but  the  remainder 

of  the  758,000  children  on  register  in  the 
ADMITTED    FAILURE    TO    REALIZE    EDUCA-  elementary  schools  of  this  city  could  have  at 

CATIONAL  IDEALS  l^^st  a  six-hour  school  day.   One  of  the  rea- 

People  in  the  city's  educational  system  will  sons  why  the  educational  results  of  our  sys- 
naturally  resent  the  charge  that  the  children  tem  have  proved  inadequate  in  my  judgment 
of  the  city  are  not  properly  equipped  in  an  is  the  fact  that  the  schools  do  not  provide  a 
educational  way,  but  it  is  with  facts  and  not  sufficient  number  of  hours  of  instruction  for 
with  the  injured  feelings  of  interested  per-  the  children.  The  school  day  is  too  short 
sons  that  we  must  deal.  Evidences  multiply  and  the  schools  are  idle  too  long  during  the 
that  the  boys  and  girls  of  this  city,  even  summer;  both  day  period  and  school  terms 
those  who  graduate  from  the  high  schools,  should  be  extended. 

are  found  deficient  in  the  fundamental  re-  This  is  not  entirely  a  layman's  opinion, 
quirements  of  an  dementary  education.  Only  Educators  of  the  country  have  for  a  number 
a  few  months  ago  the  manager  of  one  of  of  years  been  very  seriously  considering  the 
our  greatest  business  establishments  made  extension  of  the  school  year.  Recent  re- 
this  charge  publicly.  It  was  not  denied  by  ports  of  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
the  educational  authorities;  in  fact,  some  cation  Claxton  have  approved  the  idea;  re- 
of  them  admitted  the  charge.  A  very  recent  cent  reports  of  the  City  Superintendent  of 
report  from  one  of  the  associate  superintend-  Education  in  this  city,  Mr.  William  H. 
cnts  of  the  Board  of  Education  also  con-  Maxwell,  have  also  approved  it.  So  in  ad- 
firmed  this  charge,  his  views  being  based  vocating  an  extension  of  the  school  year  city 
upon  an  actual  investigation  which  he  had  officials,  as  far  as  they  believe  in  that  prin- 
personally  conducted.  ciple,  are  simply  urging  the  adoption  of  an 

idea  which  is  favored  by  some  of  the  leading 
WHAT  THE  GARY  PLAN  CAN  DO  FOR  NEW  educators  of  the  country.    The  fact  is  that 

'^^  the  children  of  this  city  are  under  instruc- 

Is  it  any  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  mu-  tion   approximately  950   hours  per  annum, 

nidpal  authorities  should  demand  that  here-  or  one-ninth  of  their  entire  time, 
after  the  schools  of  the  city  shall  be  con-       When  money  was  withheld  by  the  city 

ducted    ipon  the  two  principles,  first,  that  authorities  this  year  for  the  teaching  force 

the  childien  should  receive  a  well-grounded  in  the  summer  schools,  made  up  of  oppor- 

education,   and,  second,  that  the  great  ex-  tunity  classes  and  others  engaged  in  indus- 

penditures  for  which  these   authorities   are  trial  work,  a  wild  protest  went  up  from  the 

Iield   responsible  should  be  used  solely  for  teachers'  organizations  on  the  ground  that 

the  benefit  of  the  children  and  no  part  of  it  would  tend  to  deprive  the  children  of  the 

them  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  great  benefits  of  summer  schooling ;  but  when  it  is 

political  machine,  as  has  been  charged.  proposed  that  the  school  year  itself  be*ex- 

Fortunatdy,  tbe  dty  is  not  without  means  tended  the  teachers  and  their  organizations 
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just  as  wildly  protest  that  there  is  no  neccs-  City,  had  been  unable  to  find  a  means  of 
sity  for  any  such   extension.     This  would  relieving  the  conditions  in   School   89.     It 

undoubtedly  mystify  the  mind  of  one  who  was  necessary  to  bring  a  man  from  the  out- 
was  not  familiar  with  the  reason.  The  rca-  side  in  order  to  do  this,  a  fact  which  will 
son  is  that  the  summer  schools  which  have  be  interesting  to  those  who  indulge  in  cheap 
heretofore  been  conducted  mean  extra  pay  talk  against  importing  talent  from  outnde 
for  the  teachers.     An  extended  term  would  of  New  York. 

simply  mean  that  the  teacher  was  required  Why  did  not  our  own  educators  find  the 
to  teach  during  such  period  as  the  Board  way  for  solving  this  difficult  school  problem? 
of  Education  demanded,  with  no  increase  in  Then  it  would  not  have  been  necessary  to 
the  annual  salary.  Officers  of  teachers'  or-  send  for  Mr.  Wirt  or  anybody  else.  The 
ganizations  who  vehemently  protest  against  trouble  is  that  too  much  deference  is  paid 
any  effort  to  extend  the  school  term,  on  the  to  the  "mossbacks"  in  the  educational  SJ* 
ground  that  it  would  prove  both  physically  tem.  They  are  treated  too  seriously;  the 
and  mentally  debilitating  for  the  teachers,  more  seriously  you  treat  them  the  more  dig- 
are  found  among  those  who  take  advantage  nified  you  make  them,  and  they  are  really 
of  every  opportunity  to  teach  special  classes,  able  to  arouse  some  public  sympathy  for 
night  schools,  and  summer  schools,  for  which  their  reactionary  views.  They  should  be 
they  receive  extra  pay.  laughed  at;  then  they  would  be  brought  to 

The  school  is  regarded  as  the  factory  for  their  proper  level,  ' 

character  building.  If  the  school  is  to  ex-  If  the  Gary  plan,  or  the  duplicate  sdwol 
ercise  the  necessary  influence  in  respect  to  idea,  were  generally  adopted  great  cconomiei 
character  building  it  should  have  the  child  could  be  effected  in  expenditures  for  new 
within  its  control  a  longer  period  than  it  school  buildings.  Even  the  partisl  ocamina- 
has  at  present  under  New  York  City's  tion  which  has  thus  far  been  made  by  Mr. 
system.  Wirt  of  the  city's  physical  tdiool  < 


leads  to  the  belief  that  about  20  per  cent 

^N  EXPEK.MENT  WITH  A  BROOKLYN  SCHOOL  „,  ,^,  p,^„,  ^|,„,  b„ilJi^  ^^j'^  ,hm- 

One  of  the  principal  advantages  of  the  doned.      When    real-estate    conditiom   v^ 

Gary  plan  is  that  the  number  of  children  prove,  the  buildings  and  lands  could  be  loM 

that  can  be  accommodated  in  a  single  school  and  a  very  considerable  sum  realised  tIMf^ 

building  will  be  almost  doubled.    This  state-  for.    Whatever  is  realized  would  be  an  o^ 

mcnt  is  sustained  by  the  experience  of  that  set  to  the  expenditures   required   for  aa- 

system  in  the  two  schools  in  New  York  City  pletcly  installing  the  Gary  syscem.     Hot 

in  which  it  is  now  on  trial,  namely,  School  can   anyone  diq>ute  the  i 

89  in  Brooklyn,  and  school  45  in  the  Bronx,  such  as  this,  as  against  th 

School  89  was  selected  for  this  experiment  putting   up   an   expensive 

because  there  had  been  a  persistent  demand  which  costs,  exclusive  of  lai 

from  the  people  of  that  particular  section  of  to  $500,000,  with  the  us 

Brooklyn  for  a  new  school  building.    It  was  does  not  cure  the  pait-ti 
not   to   be   denied    that   the   present  school       A   considerable  expendi 

failed  to  house  the  children  of  the  neighbor-  quired    to  accmnmodate   t 
hood.     The  indignation  of  parents  at  their  buildings  to  all   the  elem 

inability  to  secure  instruction  for  their  chil-  plan.     No  definite  figures 

dren  was  justified,  and  the  city  officials  were  have  been  submitted.     Su 

execrated  because  they  would  not  authorize  as  have  been  made  by  rd 

the  expenditure  of  a  large  sum  of  money  for  cate  that  the  coM  would  1 

a  new  school  building.     Consequently,  Mr.  with  the  cost  under  die  c 

Wirt,  the  virile-minded  founder  of  the  Gary  ting  up  a  great  many  m 

system,     was     asked     to     experiment     with  and,  of  course,  thei«  will  1 

School  89.  this  cost  in  the  moneys  ro 

He  had  one  of  the  most  difficult  school  sites  that  will  be  abandon 
problems   in    the   entire  city;   he   solved    it. 

Obstacles  which   had   appeared   insunnount-  OU^i^CATH    SCHOOU  m   1 
able  to  the  average  school-master  were  noth-       Under  W 

ing  to  him.    Our  learned  educators,  the  asso-  schools   OCCU 

ciate  and  district  superintendents,  most  of  torium,    g; 

whom  are  to-day  opposing  the  introduction  ground,       i 

of  this  system   genraally   into   New   YoA  maki      i 
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torium,  the  gymnasium,  and  the  playground  ers,    supervisors,    and    directors    of    special 

equal    to    that    of    the    class-rooms,    science  branches  are  required  in  addition  to  a  regu- 

laboratories,  musical  and  art  studios  in  ag-  lar  teacher  for  each  class,  all  of  which  helps 

gregate,    Mr.   Wirt   is   able   to   house  two  to   increase  the  size   of   the   budget.      Mr. 

duplicate  organizations  in  one  set  of  school  Wirt's  saving  in  teachers  and  supervisors  is 

accommodations.     His  principle  is  to  use  all  accomplished  by  having  one  teacher  who  is 

the   educational    facilities   in   a  given   com-  especially  adapted  to  the  work  manage  sev- 

munity  all  of  the  time.     He  has  discovered  eral  classes  at  one  time  in  the  auditorium 

that  all  of  the  children  need  not  be  doing  the  and  playground.     He  has  demonstrated  that 

same    thing   at   the   same    time.      Even   the  in  this  way  the  work  can  be  made  more  effi- 

public  libraries  may  be  used  during  school  cient  with  less  supervision  than  now  obtains, 

hours  by  the  school  children,   and  the  use  It  is  needless  to  say  that  any  suggestion 

of   the   school   auditorium'  need   not   be   re-  looking  to  the  curtailment  of  the  number  of 

stricted  to  the  traditional  fifteen  minutes  in  those    publicly   employed    means   opposition, 

the   morning.  and    that   opposition    takes    on    tremendous 

force  when  it  is  realized  how  strongly  in- 

SPECIALIZING  THE   INSTRUCTION  t^nched  in  a  political  sense  is  the  educa- 

The  Gary  plan  not  only  adds  to  the  or-  tional  system  of  the  city, 

dinary  school  facilities  better-equipped  work-  This  is  the   reason   it   is  difficult  to  get 

shops  and  more  of  them,  playgrounds  which  legislation  that  will  enable  the  city  to  bring 

are  supervised  by  trained   attendants,  audi-  school  expenditures  down  to  a  proper  level, 

toriums  fitted  with  moving-picture  appara-  The  very  suggestion  in  the  Wirt  plan  that 

tus,  libraries,  music  and  art  studios,  science  under  its  operation  the  number  of  teachers 

laboratories  and  even  swimming  pook, — all  required  can  be  limited  to  the  number  of 

with  a  smaller  aggregate  outlay  for  plant  classes  in  the  school,  thus  doing  away  with  a 

than    would    be    required    under    the    old  good  many  of  the  so-called  specialists,   the 

scheme, — rbut  it  also  extends  the  traditional  supervisors  of  teachers  and  the  supervisors 

curriculum.     To  the  three  R's  it  adds  in-  who  supervise  the  supervisors,   has  created 

struction  in  the  physical  sciences  and  in  the  the  greatest  opposition  against  the  Gary  idea, 

arts  and   industries,  thus  providing  greater  \Vhether  intrenched  bureaucracy  is  going  to 

opportunities    for    vocational    training,    and  win  against  useful  modern  ideas  will  depend 

this  without  increasing  the  teaching  cost.   Its  entirely  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  people 

adoption  will  open  the  way  for  enlarged  and  of  the  City  of  New  York, 

enriched  opportunities  for  the  children  of  the  Mr.  Wirt  makes  the  school  the  central 

dty.  clearing-house  for  all  the  educational  activi- 

The  Gary  plan  has  demonstrated  that  the  ties  of  the  community.  He  proposes  to  use 
quality  of  instruction  may  be  raised  by  de-  the  libraries,  churches,  museums,  art  gal- 
partmentalizing  the  work  throughout  all  the  leries,  parks,  playgrounds,  private  music 
grades  of  the  elementary  school.  A  teacher  studios,  and  even  settlement  houses  as  ad- 
who  is  skilled  in  music,  drawing,  any  one  juncts  to  the  school  proper.  Under  his  pro- 
of the  sciences,  sewing,  shop  work,  and  the  gram  one  period  of  the  school  day  is  avail- 
industrial  arts  or  domestic  science  is  assigned  able  for  outside  activities.  During  this  pe- 
to  teach  that  particular  subject  to  several  riod  the  child  may  leave  the  school  and  go 
classes  instead  of  trying  to  instruct  one  class  to  the  church  for  religious  instruction,  to  the 
in  all  subjects.  home  to  assist  in  household  duties,   to  the 

The  new  plan  opens  to  all  teachers  op-  private  music  teacher  for  instruction,  or  he 

portunities  to  specialize  along  the  liijes  for  may  visit  the  public  library  or  the  museum, 

which   they   are   best   fitted   and   this  must  While  all  these  outside  facilities  are  utilized, 

necessarily  raise  the  standard  of  instruction,  the  amount  of  time  given  to  regular  acad- 
emic instruction  is  in  no  wise  reduced.    On 

ECONOMIES  IN  COST  OF  TEACHING  ^he  contrary  it  may  be  increased. 

The  Gary   plan   not  only   proposes   vast  This  is  an  outline  of  what  the  Gary  plan 

economies  in  expenditures  for  school  build-  will  do.     It  is  the  only  plan  that  has  pre- 

ings,  but  it  also  points  to  a  substantial  re-  sented  a  real  germ  of  relief  to  New  York 

duction  in  the  cost  of  teaching  service.     In  City's   difficult   school   problem,    considered 

Gary  the  school  system  is  operated  with  a  from  the  viewpoint  of  both  education  and 

teaching  and   supervising  staff  which   does  finance.     Attempts  are  being  made  to  patch 

DOC  exceed  the  total  number  of  classes  in-  New  York  City's  school  system  with  limited 

atructed.    In  this  dty  a  large  corps  of  teach-  imitations  of  this  plan,  but  why  should  the 
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people  of  the  dty  tolerate  the  introduction  of  Education  to  nine.  Personally,  I  believe 
of  mere  imitations  when  they  have  at  their  that  the  board  need  not  consist  of  more  than 
disposal  the  real  thing?  Jive    members, — a    small,    strong,    woAinc 

All  of  the  views  and  conclusions  drawn  board  of  trustees,  filled  with  the  idea  of  their 
in  this  statement  from  its  beginning  to  the  trusteeship  and  unswayed  by  the  pcJitkal 
end  serve  to  prove  one  thing  and  that  is  machinations  of  those  within  or  without  tbc 
that  the  present  Board  of  Education  is  too  educational  system, 

large  properly  to  discharge  the  great  duty  The  Gary  plan  is  highly  desirable,  but  a 
that  is  reposed  in  it.  An  effort,  led  by  small  Board  of  Education  is  essential  to  the 
Mayor  Mitchcl,  was  made  in  the  last  Icgis-  success  of  this  or  any  other  intelligent  edu- 
lature  to  reduce  the  membership  of  the  Board  cational   plan. 
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GARY  PLAN 

IT  is  a  question  whether  the  city  of  Gary,  The  value  set  on  Dr.  Wirt'i  idea*  and 
Indiana,  is  not  Lnown  more  widely  to-  services  by  New  York  City  offidab  may  be 
day  by  reason  of  its  excellent  schools  and  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  dty  is  appro- 
novel  methods  of  teaching  than  for  the  great  priating  $10,000  in  die  budget  for  the  cur- 
steel  works  that  gave  it  birth.  Not  only  the  rent  year  to  compensate  Dr.  Wirt  for  tpoA- 
school  buildings  themselves  and  their  equip-  ing  one  week  out  of  every  four  ai  ofidal 
mcnt,  but  especially  their  varied  curriculum  advisor  to  the  Board  of  Educatioa.  Tlw 
and  the  system  by  which  it  is  applied  have  price  has  been  considered  hi|^  in  aome  qiuw- 
been  pronounced  as  unsurpassed.  tcrs,  but  in  the  opinion  of  Otbent  Dr.  ytvt 

The  Gary  plan,  as  it  has  become  known,  has  already  demonatrated  that  hn  aerrica 

(and  which  is  dealt  with   in  Comptroller  would  be  dieap  at  double  the  price. 
Prcndergast's  article)   seeks  to  furnish  the      Dr.  Wirt  comet  of  Middle  Wat  faianv 

pupil  with  work  and  study  and  play,  and  to  stock,   and   althoui^   an   eapoiieiit  of  ne« 

make  every  one  of  these  things  attractive  to  methods  in  education,  ii  hiimelf  a  product  ef 

the  children.     It  seems  to  give  to  schools  a  the  traditional  system  and  exittinc  i 

new  meaning  and  a  greatly  enlarged  useful-  tions.     He  was  bom  at  Markle,  In 

ness,  banishing  the  cramping  routine  of  the  forty  one  years  ago,  attended  puUic  t 

past,  opening  up  opportunities  for  vocational  and  De  Pauw  University,  and  did  patt_ 

and    industnal    training,    salving    the    part-  uate    work   at   the   University   of   Chicap 

time    problem    by    literally    creating    two  Goettingen  and  Berlin  alio  contributed  I* 

schools  where  only   one  grew  before,   and  his  academic  training.    In  England,  Fran* 

tying  the  schools  into  the  everyday  life  of  and  Germany,  Dr.  Wirt  made  a  lta4f  ^ 

the  community  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the    educational   methoda 

education   more   real,   and   interesting,   and  countries.     Hii  ideal  fint 

worth  while  for  the  future  citizens.  public  notice  when  he  w 

To  inaugurate  any  radical  changes  in  edu-  of  Schools  at  Bluffton,  Ind 

cational  methods  requires  a  strong  man.    Dr.  it  was  as  head  of  the  Gary 

William  A.  Wirt,  the  founder  of  the  Gary  become  a  natiwiil  figure 

system,    though    of    quiet    and    unassuming  munidpal  and  pedagogical 
manner,  possesses  great  poise  and  strength  of       There  is  in  hit  new  ni 

character.    These  qualities  have  stood  him  in  ing  away  of  old-time  WKOt 

good  stead  when  facing  antagonistic  city  of-  he  allows  the  child  in  die 

£cials,  educators,  and  others  who  questioned  ing  his  school  knowledge  1^ 

the  efficacy  and  practicability  of  the  Gary  rive.    "When  I  wai  a  jnmu 

plan.     Espcdally  hard  has  been  the  grilling  audience  of  MedK 

which  he  has  received  in  New  York  City,  "I  »  id 

where  the  Gary  plan  is  being  considered  for  another    I 

general  adopticKi,  and  where  it  is  already  m  wanted 

operation  experimentally  in  two  difficult  and  Why,  it 

widely  separated  school.  talL"     T 
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your  mind  wander  back  to  the  classroom  of 
your  youth  where  the  teacher's  favorite  ex- 
pression was,  "Now,  1  want  all  of  you  boys 
to  be  so  quiet  that  I  can  hear  a.  pin  drop!" 
He  went  on  to  say;  "Put  them  on  their 
honor.  Make  them  see  with  their  own  eyes 
and  understand  with  their  own  brains  what 
is  best  for  them,"  (Is  there  any  wonder  that 
the  Gary  children  enjoy  their  long  school 
days  and  even  crowd  the  school  on  holidays 
for  voluntary  work?) 

In  his  "work-study- an d-pl ay"  school,  as 
the  Gary  system  is  called,  Dr.  Wirt  makes 
use  of  all  the  educational  and  recreative 
agencies  of  the  city.    His  argument  is: 

If  you  want  to  create  a  complete  child  world 
nitbin  ihe  adult  world,  you  muat  allow  the  chil- 
dren lo  be  kept  wholesomely  busy  at  work,  study, 
and  play  to  make  the  right  sort  of  men  and  women 
of  them.  School  cannot  do  this  alone.  The  parks. 
the  libraries,  the  churchet,  the  playgrounds  must 
all  work  with  the  school  to  accomplish  this  desired 
end,  and  the  school  is  best  suited  to  coordinate 
these  several  agencies'  nork. 

Besides  the  two  experiments  of  the  Gary 
plan  being  made  in  New  York  City,  it  is  also 
being  tested  in  Michigan  and  Illinois.  When 
Troy,  New  York,  had  one  of  its  school 
buildings  destroyed  by  fire,  Dr.  Wirt  was 
summoned  to  solve  the  plan  of  housing  the 
dispossessed  pupils.     He  accommodated  these 

children     in    a    building    already    occupied     j,^   wjlliam  a.   wibt,  founder  of  the  gaby 
by  another  school,  and  although  both  schools  school  system 

were  temporarily   disturbed,   they  made  the 

best  records  in  the  State  Regents'  examina-       While  the  Gary  plan  makes  a  longer  work- 
tion  at  the  end  of  the  term.  ing  day  for  the  teacher,  it  does  away  with 

The  problem  of  school  congestion  is  one  home  work,  which  consumes  many  of  the 
that  is  constantly  recurring,  particularly  in  teachers'  evenings,  as  well  as  being  a  bugaboo 
our  large  cities.  Dr.  Wirt  achieves  the  to  pupils  and  parents  alike.  Also  under  the 
ideal  of  a  "seat  for  every  pupil"  by  seating  Gary  system,  the  teacher  is  allowed  more  ini- 
only  a  portion  of  the  children  at  a  time,  the  tiative  and  independence.  The  fact  that  this 
others  meanwhile  working  in  the  shops,  read-  system,  which  has  been  successful  in  Gary,  a 
ing  in  the  libraries,  using  the  playgrounds,  city  of  35,000  population,  is  also  being  consid- 
visiting  the  museums  or  menageries,  or  pur-  ered  by  New  York  with  its  5,000,000 — and, 
suing  some  other  field  of  operations.  The  according  to  Mayor  Mttchel,  has  already  been 
mooted  religious  instruction  question  is  solved  successful  in  the  two  cases  under  trial,  would 
by  giving  each  child  an  opportunity  to  attend  seem  to  bear  out  Dr.  Wirt's  contention  that 
a  class  for  such  instruction  wherever  the  the  principle  of  the  Gary  plan  can  be  applieil 
parents  may  decide.  And  the  churches  are  anywhere  and  under  the  most  widely  differ- 
gladly  cooperating  by  furnishing  facilities  for  ing  conditions.  The  plan  has  many  enthu- 
(uch  instruction,  for  many  believe  that  this  siastic  advocates.  Parents  as  well  as  school 
Gary  plan  is  the  best  way  to  reach  the  twenty  authorities  and  city  officials  will  be  increas- 
million  boys  and  girls  between  five  and  ingly  interested  in  following  the  progress  of 
twenty  years  of  age  who,  it  is  cstiinated,  do  the  Gary  plan  in  the  various  places  in  which 
Dot  attend  Sunday  schools.  it  is  already  in  operation. 


ZEPPELIN  RAIDS  AND  THE 
RIGHTS  OF  NEUTRALS 

BY  AMOS  S.  HERSHEY 

(Professor  of  Political  Sciciict'  and  International  Law,  Indiana  University) 

[Every  mail  from  Kngland  makes  more  vivid  the  Zeppelin  peril,  and  confirms  the  importance 
of  the  topic  discussed  by  Professor  Hershey  in  the  following  article.  Writing  in  London  on  Sep- 
tember  10,  Mr.  Lewis  R.  Freeman,  the  author  of  the  article  on  Lloyd  George  appearing  on  pace 
569  of  this  Review,  states  that  five  Zeppelin  bombs  had  fallen  within  200  yardt  of  his  hotel  win- 
dow, and  that  he  had  walked  three  miles  down  the  '*8wath*'  of  the  raid  on  broken  glass.  The  press 
dispatches  published  in  this  country  on  October  14  stated  that  in  another  raid  over  London  fifty*rt\e 
persons   had   been   killed  by   bombs   and    114  injured. — The  Editor.] 

MY  daily  newspaper  for  September  10,  German  submarines,  our  rights  arc  unques- 

1915,  informs  me  that  on  tRc  previous  tionable   and    unimpeachable.      The   Ameri- 

night  the  * 'heart  of  London"  was  raided  by  cans  and  other  non-combatants  on  these  v«- 

Zeppelin    airships    (the   second    raid    within  sels  were  murdered  while  on  board  common 

twenty-four    hours).      These    "monsters    of  carriers  engaged   in  lawful   voyages  on  the 

the  air"  are  said  to  have  dropped  incendiary  common  highway  of  nations.     The  rights  or 

and  explosive  bombs  in   the  center  of   the  these  carriers  are  not  absolute,  however,  for 

city,  killing  twelve  men,  two  women,  and  they  are  subject  to  the  rights  of  belligemit 

thirteen  children.  visit  and  search  and,  under  the  exceptional 

The  dispatch  states  that  "the  German  in-  circumstances  in  which  Germany  finds  her- 

vaders  flew  over   the  northwest  section  of  self, — being  unable  to  take  her  prizes  to  i 

London,  a  rich  residential  district  filled  with  safe  port, — they  are  even  subject  to  dcstruc- 

palatial   homes,   and   dropped  bombs  on  the  tion,   provided   the  ships'  passengers,  creui, 

great  docks  in  the  southeastern  quarter."  and  papers  are  saved. 

My  paper  also  informs  me  that  this  dis- 
astrous   raid    was    the    twentieth    made    on  RIGHTS  OF  neutrals  ON  LAND 

England    since    the    war's    beginning.      It       How  far  are  travelers  or  tourists  on  the 

1/  brought  the  total  casualties  up  to  123  killed  high  seas  entitled  to  equal  or  similar  rifhs 

and  349  wounded.  on   land   or  on  belligerent   territory?    Or, 

Fortunately,   no  Americans  seem  to  have  have  they  any  rights  whatsoever? 
fallen  victims  in  any  of  these  raids,  though       On  the  high  seas  they  find  themselves  un* 

there  must  be  thousands  of  our  countrymen  der  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  coo* 

and   women   domiciled  or  visiting  in   Eng-  mandcr  of  the  vessel  on  which  they  saD,  tf' 

land    at    this   season,    more    particularly    in  they  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  couflnT 

the  heart  of  London  and  vicinity.  whose  flag  the  ship  flies  and  in  which  it  * 

In    view    of    possible    eventualities,    is    it  legistcred.     But  beyond  this  they  still  o«* 

not  time  to  consider  some  of  the  problems  allegiance  and  obedience  to  their  home  |0^ 

involved  in  this  situation  ?     Suppose  Ameri-  ernment  which  in  turn  owes  to  them  prol*c* 

cans  had  been  killed  or  injured,  or  suppose  tion   against  an  illegal  or  unjust  eocnw^ 

they    should    fall    victims    in    future    raids!  ment  upon  their  rights. 
Have  our  people  considered   their  probable       The  "situation    of    tourists    or    JomifiM 

line  of  conduct  in  face  of  such  a  calamity  aliens  on  land  or  on  belligerent  territory  0 

or  possible  series  of  calamities  ?     What  ac-  not  dissimilar  in  these  respects.     They  o«« 

tion,  if  any,  should  our  Government  take  in  a  temporary  allegiance  and  obedience  to  ike 

the  premises?    Is  there  a  sound  basis  for  the  laws  of  the  country  in  whidi  they  sojotf* 

view    frequently    expressed    that   Americans  and,  in  return,  are  •       tied  to  hs  |MiiUitifl* 

penetrate  into  or  remain  on  belligerent  ter-  But  they  are  still  un         the  praCscMi  * 

ritory  at  their  own  risk  ?  their  home  gover  to  wUdl  tkcf 

In  the  case  of  the  Lusitdnia  and  the  other  a  permanent  all*  lid 

merchantmen  torpedoed  without  warning  by       Now,  wl  ll|  €|^ 
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or  domiciled  aliens  in  case  of  war  or  an  in-  now  discredited  "fear"  psychology,  the  prea- 
vasion  ?  They  have  all  the  rights  of  non-  ence  of  a  few  soldiers,  some  barracks  or  guns 
combatants,  and  must  look  to  their  home  would  constitute  a  defended  or  occupied 
government  for  the  protection  of  these  rights  city,  rendering  its  civilian  population  subject 
m  case  the  government  of  the  country  in  to  bombardment  without  notice, 
which  they  temporarily  reside  is  unable  to  On  the  other  hand,  the  great  majority  of 
protect  them.  non-German     authorities     on     international 

law  would  probably  agree  with  Calvo  that 
RULES  REGULATING   BOMBARDMENT         bombardment  "is  an  extreme  measure  only 

One  of   these   rights  is  that  of   freedom  justifiable  in  case  it  is  absolutely  impossible 

from  attack  by  way  of  bombardment  in  un-  to  attain  by  any  other  means  than  the  end 

defended  places.  aimed  at,  that  is  to  say,  the  surrender  of  the 

The  rules  of  international  law  governing  point  attacked  and  the  expulsion  or  capture 

bombardment  may  be  found  in  Articles  25-28  of  enemy  soldiers  charged  with  its  defense." 
of  the  Hague  Regulations  on  Land  Warfare 

and    in   the    Hague   Convention   on    Naval  ^he  hague  interpretation 

Bombardment  adopted  in  1907:  The  most  authoritative  interpretation  of 

the  meaning  of  a  "defended"  place  is  con- 

Thc    attack   or   bombardment,    by   any   means  Gained  in  a  statement  made  by  General  Den 

vfhatever,  of  towns,  villages,  dwelhngs,  or  build-  -n         d^  i^ut^^u  ^ji 

ings  which  are  undefended,  is  prohibited.     (Ar^  ^eer  Portugael,   the   Dutch  expert  delegate 

tide  27  of  the  Hague  Regulations,)  at  the  Hague  Conference  of  1907, — a  state- 

The   bombardment  by  naval   forces  of  unde-  ment  which  was  officially  accepted  as  a  cor- 

/^»if^^  ^rts  towns,  villages,  dwellings,  or  build-  jgct  interpretation  of  the  term: 
mgs,  is  forbidden.     {Article  /  of  the  Hague  Con- 
vention  respecting  Naval   Bombardments.)  ^j^^^  j^  ^  defended  town? 

,        .ii    ,        ,                 L        u     u       L     J  1°  warfare  on  land  there  is  no  difficulty.    Ad 
It  Will  thus  be  seen  that  the  bombardment  armed  force  is  approaching  a  town.     It  may  be 
of  undefended  ports,  towns,  etc.,  whether  by  fortified   or  open.     Even   if  it  is  open,  the  en- 
land,  air,  or  sea,  is  strictly  prohibited.  trance    may   be    defended    by    temporary    bank^ 
Article  26  of  the  Hague  Regulations  pro-  barricades,  and  other  earthworks.     It  goes  wjA- 
.,         ■*    ^  <.  ,                       J          r                    1  •  out  saying  that  the  attacking  force  has  a  perfect 
vides  that     the  commander  of  an  attacking  ^ight  to  bring  its  artillery  to  bear  on  such  de- 
force,    before   commencing   a   bombardment,  fenses  and  in  such  manner  as  it  may  consider 
except  in  case  of  an  assault,  should  do  all  in  most  effective  in   order  to  obtain   possession  of 
his  power  to  warn  the  authorities."  the  town.     Nevertheless,   it  will   concentrate  its 

B^  ^x.     r*            ^-               XT       1   -D       I.     J  artillery  against  these  defense  works  and  against 

ut  the  Convention  on  Naval  Bombard-  ^he  enemy  artillery  and  forces,  but  it  will  take 

ments  only  provides  for     due  notice"  in  case  care  not  to  direct  its  shells  en  pure  perte  against 

of  a  refusal  to  comply  with  a  demand   for  the  town  itself,  seeing  that  they  migl^  result  in 

requisitions  for  provisions  or  necessary  sup-   ^°"  *°,i.*>«  "v"   population.     In   so   doing  the 
f.  e  •  r  ^1  ^1       '^'       *e   truc  soldier  respects  the  honorable  traditions  of 

plies  or  for  a  warning  of  the  authorities  if  ^jg  profession. 

military   exigencies  permit.      Since   a   warn-  in   maritime   war   the   circumstances   arc    less 

ing  may  be  dispensed  with  in  case  of  an  as-  simple. 

sault  or  surprise  attack  in  land  warfare  or  Suppose  an  enemy  tried  to  land  on  the  Dutch 

•  r  i<     •!•-.              •         •    >»   J          ^             '^  '^  •  coast,    for    instance,    at    Scheveningen,    which    it 

if     militaiy  exigencies     do  not  permit  it  in  practically  a  suburb  of  The  Hague.    The  Dutch 

naval  bombardment,  manifestly  it  can  hardly  Government  would  send  to  the  dunes  of  Sche- 
bc  deemed  essential  in  case  of  bombardment  veningen  detachments  of  artillery,  infantry,  and 
from  the  air.  cavalry  to  prevent  the  enemy's  landing.     Would 

this  defense  of  the  coast  at  Scheveningen  justify 

WHAT  CONSTITUTES  "defeNSe" ?  !??«  bombardment  of  the  open  city  of  The  Hague? 

No,  assuredly  not.     The  enemy  would  certainly 

The  most  important  question  bearing  on  have  a  right  to  use  its  artillery  against  our  artil- 

the  rights  of  non-combatants  in  case  of  bom-  l«ry, /"d    other   defenses   of   the   coast,   but   it 

t       1     .    _  u^^u      1 1      J    ^u  -.  would  not  have  the  right  to  bombard  the  a^ 

bardmcnt,  whether  by  air,  sea   or  land,  that  „„d„  p,,,„,  ,h^,  i^  is  defended.    To  bombard 

can  DC  asked  is.  What  is  a  defended  place?  it  under  such  circumstances  would  be  contrary 
On  this  all-important  point  the  authorities  to  the   law   of  nations,   since   it  would  be  un* 

are  not  agreed.  necessarily  cruel.     It  would  be  worse  than  un- 

A«>  ^w%m  m^^m^^  «»«  k«»^  -.U^  fl^^^ ^-  ncccssary.     The  destruction  of  the  dwellings  of 

At  one  actrcmc  wc  have  the  German  or  peaceful  civilians,  the  setting  fire  to  its  public 

military  school  vnaax  JUStines  almost  any  buildings  would  not  only  help  to  overcome  the 
means  of  war  that  »  SUI^Xised  to  bring  pres-  forces  which  would  have  to  be  defeated  in 
sure,  whether  moral  or  material,  upon  even  ^F^?^  to  secure  a  landing,  but  it  would  stimulate 

tl«pvih«,  population  of  the  enmy.    Ac  ^:^^^  ^^$:^^'^^^J^P  f^'T:^ 

cording  to  dllS  view,  whldl  is  based  upon  a  one  that  is  itself  directly  defended. 
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CERTAIN  PARTS  OF  uJNDON  LiABLB  TO       fiftvy.'    "The  comnuuxlev  incun 

BOMBARDMENT  Eibillty  foF  uij  danger  which  Duqr  be  auMd 

Should     not    this    interpretation    of    the  by    »    bombardment    under    Rich    oranB- 
meaning  of    "defended,"    officially    accepted   stances."     (Article  2  of  tkt  Co»9emlmm  M 
by  the  Second  Hague  Conference,  serve  as  a  Navai  Bombardment.) 
guide  to  us  during  the  present  war?    There       How  about  banb,  public  b^dinn  aod 
can,  of  course,  be  no  question  of  the  iniquity  railway  stations,  etc,  used  in  ordumy  Hit- 
and  utter  lawlessness  of  the  bombardment,  fie?     Would  these  also  be  nibject  «D  taB- 
whether  from  the  sea,  air,  or  land,  of  British  bardmcnt,  as  appeare  to  W  ken  anaal 
watering    places,    open    and    undefended   in-  by    the    German    General    Staff    CM   Mr 
land    cities,    towns    or    villages,    or   London  miral^? 
suburbs,  unless  it  be  by  way  of  reprisal, — an       "  "  difficult  to  tee  n 
extremely  doubtful  right.  of  such  property,  whethei 

But  how  about  such  an  aggregate  of  could  s^rvc  a  direct  mflit 
to«-ns,  counties,  and  parishes  as  5ie  greater  after  all,  is  the  real  test 
London  itself?  mditary  operations,  «t  Ic 

,    It  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  certain  land. 
^  /sections,   quarters,    or   portions   of   London  jh^  ambricaK 

V  which    arc   liable   to    aerial    or   naval    bom-       ^hls  brings  US  back  t 
bardment  even  without  notice  parture,--what   shouW    I 

.  \'?'  ^^^^  Co'ivention  on  Bombardment  j;  „f  ^,  Govemmert 
by  Naval  Forces  admits  by  way  of  excep-  „^  yj,^  ^  j„jy^  j„  ^ 
tion  that  Its  prohibition  does  not  extend  to  So  far  as  we  have  a  p 
"military  works,  military  or  naval  establish-  ^y^^  ^^  jj,  j^qj^  ^  ^ 
ments,  depots  of  arms  or  war  material,  war-  ^nt^ning  our  own  rights  li  naitfil  bo*- 
!!l!Pl°j.  ^*fi.r't!!i:i?'?„..    ."j  !5^  -f  combatanti  and  inddentiUr  uphoUtaf  > 
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JAPAN  AND  THE  CORONATION 

BY  MARTHA  L.  ROOT 

[Miss  Root,  of  Piltsburgh,  has  just  completed  a  voyage  aroutid  the  world.  While  in  Alexandria, 
•oon  after  Turkey  etitered  the  var,  she  wrote  of  "The  Jewish  Flight  from  Palestine  to  Egypt,"— an 
article  that  appeared  in  the  Review  for  June.  From  Egypt,  Mias  Root  went  by  way  of  the  Suez 
Canal  to  India,  the  Straits  Settlements,  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Japan.  The  present  article 
is  ihe  result  of  her  observations  while  in  Japan,  where  she  was  accorded  very  special  facilities  for 
obtaining  information  regarding  the  approaching  coronation  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress. — 
The  Editor.] 

I-AN    INTERVIEW  WITH   PREMIER   OKUMA 

UPON  arriving  in  Japan,  I  became  deep-  The  Chinese  have  become  bitter  toward 
ly  conscious  of  the  fact  that  here  were  Japan,  and  look  upon  America,  more  than 
die  tmly  Asiatic  people  having  their  own  ever  before,  as  their  strongest  friend.  We 
(mcmment,  able  to  run  I't,  and  confident  of  in  this  country  can  perhaps  do  more  to-day 
didr  ability  in  that  respect.  More  than  that,  toward  helping  them,  in  a  friendly  spirit, 
Japan  is  ambitious  to  be  the  dominant  power  than  any  other  people  in  the  world.  This 
in  Aju  and  to  keep  out  the  Western  na-  is  not  said  in  criticism  of  Japan's  motives 
tiooif— ^tbe   "White    Peril,"    as    they    some-  and  intentions. 

tlliKi  refer  to  the  matter, — or  at  least  to  I  found  the  Japanese  intensely  interested 
imntlT"*'  their  influence.  Even  if  one  is  out  in  the  negotiations  with  China,  anidecidedly 
of  ayinpathy  with  these  ambitions,  it  is  not  wrought  up  over  the  cabinet  crisis  which 
pioper  to  look  upon  Japan  as  a  "black  followed.  Count  Okuma,  the  Premier,  has 
AeePf"  for  at  worst  it  is  only  practising  many  devoted  and  powerful  adherents;  but 
lAit  it  has  learned  from  the  Western  world  he  has  also  many  critics.  It  is  claimed  that 
dMmt  land-  tad  money-grabbing.  he  resigned  merely  to  get  rid  of  some  un- 
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desirable  members  of  his  cabinet,  and  that  of  distinguished  Japanese  educators  and  tit- 

he  knew  the  Emperor  would  request  him  to  tors    as    "the   journalist    from   Ambavador 

remain  Premier.  Guthrie's  city."     The  Count  is  a  brilliant 

conversationalist,    and    the   moment    he  ^ 

A  VIGOROUS  PERSONALITY  ^^^^  interested  in  his  subjcrt  my  intcrprtttr. 

I  called  upon  Count  Okuma  at  his  home,  — whom  I  had  supposed  to  be  the  bat  ij" 
and  was  received  in  a  large  living-room  Tokio, — passed  mc  a  note  saying,  "Hil 
opening  upon  gardens  on  three  sides.  On  thoughts  are  so  lofty  that  I  cannot  intcrprS 
the  other  side  is  his  shrine,  and  the  place  rapidly  enough  to  give  you  hU  idea."  F*' 
of  honor, — where  he  sat  when  I  interviewed  tunately  Mr.  Nagai,  editor  of  a  ItadiH 
him, — is  directly  in  front  of  the  shrine.  AI-  Japanese  journal  and  a  professor  in  W«J» 
though  a  man  seventy-eight  years  of  age.  University,  courteously  o0ered  to  inteipf* 
Count  Okuma  does  not  appear  to  be  more 

thnn  fifly-five.  His  phy.iquc  is  wonderful  '>™""»''  ™'l!Nl)LmiM  IW  CHKA 
for  his  age,  particularly  when  it  is  reniem-  Count  Okuma  stated  that;  in  Ecocral,  tht 
bered  that  he  has  a  wooden  leg  resulting  recent  negotiations  between  China  and  Jip* 
from  a  bonib  explosion.  He  practises  fencing  were  undertaken  for  the  purpOK  of  tticrctk* 
and  Swedish  gjninastics  for  an  hour  every  ening  the  peaceful  relations  of  the  two  flu^ 
morning,  and  is  president  of  a  society  which  tries.  But  China  construed  dw  doiie  *■ 
advocates  living  to  be  125  years  old.  Japan    as    just    the    opposite.      "The  i^ 

Next  to  statecraft,  the  Count's  interests  million  people  of  Japan,"  declared  tbe  ft^ 
are  educational.  He  founded  Waseda  Uni-  mier,  "have  no  other  feeling  toward  Cfc* 
versify,  upon  part  of  his  own  estates, — an  than  good  will.  Neither  a  European  MO* 
institution  noted  for  its  progressive  tend-  nor  rising  Japan  <  c  ICT  China.  TpB^ 
cncies,  and  somewhat  less  exclusive  than  the  fore,  the  policy  Ot  'op  n  door*  and  «t» 
Imperial  University.  opportunity  is  b  Iw  pwt.*  ^  ^ 

When  I  approached,  with  my  interpreter,  In  explaining  me  '  i  Jap— at  mAhI 
Count  Okuma  introduced  me  to  a  number  toward  China^  C  \    anna  Milt    "Uff 
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country  long  ago  became  awakened  by  fear  similar,    except    that   Japan    'digests'    while , 

aroused  by  external .  trouble.    We  thereupon  China  *swallowsM" 

endeavored   to   harmonize    Eastern   civiliza-       Count  Okuma  declared   to  me   that  the 

tion  with  that  of  the  Occident.    The  result  greatest  need  in  the  world  to-day  is  spiritual 

is  our  present  status.     If  China  learns  her  education  for  the  young  men  of  Japan.   **Not 

lesson  from  Japan,  she  will  be  safe.     Our  the  dogmas  of  the  Christians,  nor  the  rituals 

country  has  *Japanized'  Occidental  civiliza-  of  the  Buddhists,  but  the  pure  teaching  of 

tion.     We  constantly  send  to  foreign  coun-  Christ  and  the  pure  teaching  of  Buddha," — 

tries  our  scholars  and  experts  to  learn;  yet  that  is  his  view. 

Japan  never  adopts  anything  until  she  can       Upon  learning  of  my  desire  to  describe 

transform  it  to  meet  her  needs.     A  literal  and  interpret  the  coronation  for  Americans, 

transfer  of  the  laws  and  systems  of  France,  Count  Okuma  was  extremely  courteous  and 

England,  or  Germany  would  simply  end  in  helpful,  as  were  many  other  high  officials  in 

failure,  because  each  has  its  own  peculiarities.  Japan.     By  virtue  of  his  office,  the  Premier 

Japan   and   China,   however,   are  somewhat  will  himself  play  a  very  important  part. 


II-THE   FORTHCOMING    CORONATION 

THE  land  of  the  cherry  blossom  and  ascends  the  throne,  claps  his  hands,  and  de- 
chrysanthemum  will  this  month  blaze  clares  his  Supreme  Command  of  the  Empire, 
with  added  splendor  and  radiance  during  Although  Tokio  is  the  present  capital,  all 
the  coronation  ceremonies  of  His  Majesty,  crownings  must  take  place  in  beautiful  old 
Yoshihito,  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-  Kyoto,  the  home  of  all  previous  pageants, 
second  Emperor  of  Japan.  He  had  ascended  The  place  is  so  small  that  even  noblemen 
the  throne  on  July  30,  1912,  upon  the  death  are  not  invited,  though  they  are  entitled  to 
of  his  father,  Mutsuhito,  and  would  have  be  present.  The  palaces  where  the  rites  arc 
formally  pronounced  himself  Emperor  two  to  be  solemnized  were  built  in  days  when 
years  ago,  at  the  expiration  of  the  mourning  such  large  entertainments  were  unknown, 
period,  but  his  mother's  death  brought  the  To  understand  the  coronation  the  reader 
royal  family  again  into  bereavement.  must  remember  that  the  Japanese  base  their 

The  coronation  ceremonies,  which  will  at-  government   on  Ancestor  Worship.     Their 
tract  attention  throughout  the  entire  world,  first  ruler  is  believed  to  have  been  descended 
are   of   deep   significance   to   the   people  of  from  a  goddess,  before  the  time  of  Christ. 
Japan.     The  royal  family  is  of  the  purest  Each  Emperor,  upon  ascending  the  throne, 
descent,  the  present  dynasty  being  supposed  acquires  the  "Divine  Treasures  of  the  Im- 
to  have  been  founded  by  the  first  Emperor,  perial   Ancestors."      These   sacred   emblems 
Yet  the  Japanese  look  upon  their  sovereign  are  a  Sword  (indicating  command),  a  Jewel  . 
almost   as  one  of  their  own   number.     As   (representing  mercy),  and  a  Mirror   (sym- 
ruler,  he  has  won  the  respect  and  esteem  of  bolizing  the  search  for  truth), 
his  subjects,  but  far  more  significant  is  their 
simple  devotion,  amounting  even  to  worship.  ^Hfi  traditional  ceremonies 

One  observer  of  this  Land  of  the  Rising  Opening  rites  for  the  coronation  will  be 
Sun  glimpsed  the  truth  when  he  remarked,  inaugurated  in  Tokio,  in  the  Kashiko-Dokoro 
"The  empire  is  one  great  family;  the  fam-  palace.  "Kashiko-Dokoro"  means  some- 
ily  is  a  little  empire."  times  the  Mirror,  which  plays  a  part  almost 

Emperor  Yoshihito  is  thirty-six  years  old,  as  important  in  the  coronation  ceremonies  as 
and  the  Empress  Sadako  is  five  years  younger,  the  Emperor  himself,  and  sometimes  it 
Their  three  children  are  boys,  the  eldest  means  a  building,  a  shrine  for  the  spirits  of 
being  fourteen.  dead  Emperors.    Their  bodies  rest  in  tombs, 

The  crowning  is  really  a  religious  cere-  but  their  spirits  are  believed  to  be  in  these 
mony,  based  on  Ancestor  Worship,  and  it  shrines.  The  palace  will  be  gorgeously 
will   be  carried  out  almost  exactly  as  was  decorated. 

the  custom  nearly  three  thousand  years  ago.  On  November  7,  high  officials  of  the 
TTic  occasion  will  not  only  commemorate  the  coronation  commission  will  take  their  seats 
Emperor's  Coronation,  but  it  will  also  be  a  in  the  assembly  hall.  When  the  door  of 
memorial  day  for  all  his  ancestors.  In  Japan  the  sanctuary  is  opened,  ritual  music  will  be 
the  sovereign   is   not   crowned;   he   merely  played,  and  there  will  be  a  divine  oblation. 
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.  Food  consisting  of  rice,  sake,  fish,  and  other  room  will  be  s  gtdden  phiEnix  and  ■ncnl 
dried  viands  will  be  offered  by  ritualistic  mirrors.  In  the  center,  ladng  the  south,  a 
priests.  After  this  service  the  sacred  car-  dais  with  three  steps  hat  been  erected,  upon 
riage  will  be  brought  to  the  palace,  and  the  which  the  imperial  diairs  will  stand. 
precious  mirror  will  be  placed  in  it  and  sent  The  membeis  of  the  royal  househtdd  w3t 
to  Kyoto.  The  Emperor  and  Empress  will  take  their  places  in  front  of  die  throne,  and 
follow.  the  Emperor  will  enter  the  dirone  roooa  pnd 

On  Coronation  Day, — November  10, —  take  his  seat.  The  Emprew  will  follow  to 
there  will  be  two  ceremonies,  in  different  her  place.  The  Emperor,  bolding  the  KCptn 
palaces.  In  the  morning  the  Emperor  will  upright  against  hii  breast,  will  stand  Upi 
worship  his  first  imperial  ancestor  in  Shinto  The  Empress,  holdii^  her  fan,  also  will  riic, 
style,  in  the  Kashiko-Dokoro  of  Shunkoden  The  assemblage  then  wilt  rise  and  most  n- 
palace.  Representatives  of  all  the  prov-  spectfuUy  salute.  After  the  Emperor  d^ 
inces,  including  Korea  and  Formosa,  will  livers  a  short  imperial  message,  telling  hii 
be  present;  also  civil,  military,  and  naval  subjects  he  atxepts  die  dirone,  Prime  Mio- 
officers  of  higher  rank,  the  nobility,  and  the  ister  Okuma  will  read  the  caagratulatacr 
diplomatic  corps.  address.     He  will  then  give  three  "Banaa" 

The  Crown  Prince  and  princesses  will  cheers,  in  which  all  the  assemblace  will  joia 
come  in,  escorting  the  Emperor  and  Empress  The  Emperor  and  EnqnvM  will  then  dapaiti 
to  one  of  the  halls.  The  Emperor  will  then  and  the  drums  and  gongs,  will  be  rFmi^ 
retire,  change  his  dress,  and  wash  his  hands,  three  times  as  a  sigiuil  dut  die  coraostion 
When  he  returns  he  takes  the  Imperial  function  is  over. 
Sceptre.    The  Empress  then  retires,  changes 

her  kimonos,  and  washes.     When  she  comes  ''""  a»OK>U«  00«rOMl» 

back  she  takes  in  her  hand  a  white  fan  of      Undoubtedly  the  moat.faicuMdiK  fentR 
cedar.  of  the  coronation  is  dw  Mtira  (rf  now  par- 

Drums  and  gongs  will  be  heard  three  tidpadng.  The  Enqieror  and  EmpfCH  hnc 
times,  and  the  large  general  assembly  of  a  numbo-  of  marveloiis  "f*""— r,  which  an 
guests  will  rise.  Sanctuary  doors  are  then  to  be  changed  in  acawdaoce  wiA  die  vtrieJ 
opened,  ritual  music  is  played,  and  while  di-  ceremonies.  Every  fimctioiwrjr  pmnt  abt 
vine  oblations  are  offered  a  chief  ritualist  will  has  his  own  robe  of  special  Jfiigii  woi  cob^ 
recite  a  prayer.  The  Emperor  will  leave  ing.  Probably  no  Eniopewi  ""■—■—■■*  hs 
his  apartment  and  take  his  seat  in  the  in-  ever  presented  ■■  miigb--bTiUMiiqr  wid  p^ 
ner  diambcr  of  the  sanctuary,  the  Sword  geousncss  of  costum^';iAedief  fan  ieipi  V 
and  Jewel  will  be  placed  on  the  table  in  front  color  scheme,  as  die  Japinete  fwnMwtioB  A* 
of  him.  The  Empress  takes  her  place  be-  takes  place  from  NovonlMr  7th  tD  thi  29lk 
side  her  husband.  I  brou^t  hoqc  with  ne  ■  nnpher  €l  if9 

large  d  i 

ACCEPTING   THE   THRONE  j" 

The  Emperor  will  rise,  make  obeisance,  Four  of 
and  read  a  prayer.  Then  he  will  tell  his  and  fri 
imperial  ancestors  that  he  accepts  the  throne,  illustrac 
Clapping  his  hands,  he  accepts  the  "Divine  direcdy 
Treasures  of  his  Imperial  Ancestors," — the  cannot 
Sword,  Jewel,  and  Mirror, — which  have  artistic  ( 
been  bequeathed  by  the  first  imperial  an-  The. ', 
cestor,  Amaterasu  Omi  Kami,  to  her  descend-  will  Wt 
ants  as  symbols  of  imperial  power.  After  Coronal 
this  the  Emperor  and  Empress  will  re-  broidere 
tire,  the  sacred  food  will  be  removed,  and  bamboO; 
the  door  of  the  sanctuary  closed.  Three  silk.  Ii 
times  the  gongs  and  drums  will  sound,  and  press'  di 
the  assemblage  will  disperse.  different 

7^e  afternoon  ceremony  of  Coronadon  blue,  an 
Day  will  take  place  in  the  throne  room  of  higji  stai 
Shishinden  palace,  in  Kyoto.  die  one 

The  throne  room  itself  will  be  decorated  widi  a 
with  a  short  curtain  hung  under  the  southern  iicei^  t 
eaves  of  the  hall,  and  at  each  side  of  die  fro 
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IMMIGRATION,  INDUSTRY, 
AND  THE  WAR 

BY  FREDERIC  C.  HOWE 

Commissioner  of  Immigration  at  the  Port  of  New  York 

SLOWLY  but  surely  the  war  is  closing  decunb  in  imbuoration 

the  doors  of  the  warring  countries  of  During  the  year  endinc  June  30,  191S, 
Lurope  to  the  outgomg  emigrant-  Jhe  coincident  with  the  fint  year  of  the  mr, 
process  began  m  August.  1914,  with  Ger-  immigration  fcU  to  434,244,  or  32.3  per  «nt 
many,  Austria,  Hungary,  Russia,  France,  ^f  ^jj^  immigration  for  the  preceding  ytit. 
and  Belgium,  from  which  countries  emigra-  During  the  twelve  months  frain  AugUlt  1, 
tion  fell  to  negligible  proportions  dunng  the  1914^  j^  j^jy  31^  1915^  iimnigmriwi  pad- 
first  twelve  months  of  war.  The  stream  u^lly  slackened  and  feU  to  an  ntn^  of 
from  Italy  continued  in  somewhat  dimmishcd  32,444  per  month,  and  the  deduie  frill  can* 
volume  until  that  country  entered  the  war.  (jnues.  In  July,  1915,  only  21,504  were  ad- 
Then  only  Great  Britain,  Scandinavia,  and  fitted,  as  compared  wid»  60,777  for  Jn^, 
Greece  contributed  to  the  incoming  tide.  1914^  ^  decline  of  64  4/10  per  cat.  Th 
Now  with  the  entrance  of  the  Balkan  States  decline  for  June,  1915,  owr  June  (rf  te  piv 
into  the  war  arena,  emigration  from  the  ^■^„^^^  j^^,  was  68  4/10  per  cent. 
Mediterranean,  which  in  recent  years  has  p^f  ti,e  pwaent  at  leaM  the  Euraeean  war 
been  the  source  of  most  of  our  alien  popula-  ]^g^  j^^ed  the  immigntitn  praUon.  Al 
tion.  will  c»me  to  an  end.  \cast  it  haa  solved  it  in  sq  far  as  the  restrifr 

For  the  four  years  from  June  30,  1910,  to  demist  is  concerned.    And  now  the  qncstioa  il 
June  30,   1914,  the  annual  immigration  to  being  widely  discuaed  as  to  what  wiD  kvp* 
the  United  States  averaged   1,033,283.     It  afterthewar:  as  to  the  aouiue  fnm  wUch  At 
reached  its  height  m  1913,  when  the  total  immigration  will  cooM;  aa  to  dw  MX  W 
immigration   was    1,197,892.      In   the   lat-  character  and  physical  ododitiaa  of  the  far 
tcr   year  southern   Europe,   including  Rus-  migration   that  coomb  to  u.     Are  W  fc 
sia,  Austria,  and  Hungary,  contributed  868,-  danger  of  inundation  by  the  weak  and  Ur 
690  immigrants,  while  northern  Europe  con-  less;    by 
tributed    175,937.     South   European   inuni-  ona*  will 
gration    is    known    as    "new    immigration,"  fronted  w 
while     that     from     Germany,     Scandinavia,  posure  an< 
Great  Britain,  and  the  north  of  Europe  is  discontent 
known  as  the  "old  immigration."     The  in-  indinadoi 
coming  tide  in  1913  was  made  up  as  follows,  peasant  ai 
only  the  countries   from   which  substantial  taxatitMi  c 
immigration  comes  being  included :  the  burdei 

their  natr 

OLD    IMMIGRATIOV  NEW   IMMIGKATION  Will    all    1 

Belgium  7,«5  Austria  117,245   people  wil 

Denmark  6,478  Hungary  117,580   from  its  ll 

France  9,S75  Greece  22,817  conditions 

Germany  34,229  Italy  265,542  the  work 

Netherland.  6,902  Portugal  14.171   „  ;„™-. 

Norway  8.587  Ruisian  Empire  291,040  ..           ^ 

Sweden  17,202  Spain  6,167   '?'  ^* 

England  4},i63  Turkey  in  Europe   14,128  ^°"*    ' 

Ireland  27,876                                   mi      aS 

Scotland  14,220  i 

a 

Total  175,917  Total  SS>,CM  nan  on 
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It  for  industrial,  racial,  and  sympathetic  immigration  mirrors  with  great  accuracy 
reasons  on  the  other.  Within  the  past  few  economic  conditions  in  this  country.  In  hard 
months  employers  of  labor  have  asked  the  times  it  falls  off  immediately ;  while  hundreds 
question  with  evidence  of  concern.  of  thousands  of  workers,  especially  from  the 

No  definite  answer  can  be  given  to  these  South  of  Europe,  go  back  to  their  native  land 
questions.     There   are  too   many  confusing  to  await  the  call  of  friends  or  relatives  in 
influences  at  work.  And  the  currents  may  be  this  country  to  return  and  take  up  their  work 
confused.  They  may  even  run  back  and  forth,   again. 
Any"  reliable    conjecture    as    to    able-bodied 
men,  however,  must  be  predicated  upon  one         industrial  conditions  in  Europe 

controlling  fact;  and  that  fact  is  that  emi-  Prospective  conditions  in  Europe  are  far 
gration  to  America  and  emigration  out  of  more  difficult  of  analysis.  One  thing  only 
America  will  be  controlled  by  economic  con-  is  certain,  and  that  is  the  terrible  toll  of 
ditions  in  the  future  as  they  have  been  in-  the  young  and  able-bodied  men  that  the  war  has 
past.  They  will  be  controlled  by  economic  exacted.  It  is  probable  that  the  first  year's 
conditions  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  tribute  to  modern  warfare  in  killed  and 
From  the  very  beginning  America  has  been  wounded  amounts  to  from  3,000,000  to 
peopled  by  those  seeking  to  better  their  eco-  5,000,000.  And  these  were  the  young,  the 
nomic  condition.  This  has  been  the  driving  energetic,  and  the  capable.  It  is  possible  that 
force  from  Colonial  times.  The  lure  of  free  the  next  twelve  months  will  be  a  period  of 
land  in  the  early  days,  of  higher  wages  and  even  greater  slaughter.  All  of  the  warring 
greater  opportunities  in  more  recent  years,  nations  are  entrenched ;  they  have  dug  them- 
has  called  the  immigrant  from  England  and  selves  into  their  battlements.  Engines  of 
Russia,  from  Scandinavia  and  Italy,  from  war  have  been  perfected.  New  kinds  of 
Germany  and  the  Balkans.  And  the  eco-  death-dealing  instruments  have  been  rushed 
nomic  conditions  in  America  on  the  one  to  the  front.  An  assault  under  existing  con- 
hand,  and  the  economic  conditions  in  Europe  ditions  means  wholesale  murder.  This  is 
on  the  other  in  the  years  that  follow  the  war  true  on  every  front.  And  the  most  sacri- 
will  be  the  predominant  influences  in  an-  ficial  kinds  of  attack  must  be  made  and 
swering  this  question.  failure  by  one  side  or  the  other  must  be 

apparent  before  suggestions  of  peace  will  be 

INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  AMERICA  considered.    It  IS  possible  that  the  death  toll 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  of  the  war  will  be  doubled,  possibly  trebled 
America  is  at  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  during  the  next  twelve  months, 
great  industrial  prosperity.  Everything  sug-  The  destruction  of  wealth  has  been  equally 
gests  this.  Successive  years  of  bumper  crops  colossal.  Belgium,  the  north  of  France,  Po- 
have  enriched  the  farmers;  hundreds  of  mil-  land,  Silesia,  western  Russia,  Serbia  and 
lions  of  war  orders  have  set  the  mills  and  Turkey  have  been  over-run  with  contending 
factories  in  motion ;  rising  wages  have  in-  armies.  Houses  and  buildings  have  been  de- 
creased the  purchasing  power  of  the  workers ;  stroyed ;  the  highways  are  in  need  of  recon- 
while  the  surplus  of  gold  and  bank  deposits,  struction ;  all  growing  things  have  been  requi- 
together  with  the  new  currency  act,  should  sitioned;  horses  and  cattle  have  been  taken 
not  only  stabilize  credit  but  cheapen  it  as  by  the  governments.  In  addition  to  this 
well.  Already  there  are  suggestions  of  a  millions  of  people  have  been  made  bankrupt ; 
shortage  in  the  labor  market.  Skilled  me-  they  have  lost  all  that  they  possessed;  and 
chanics  are  at  a  premium.  The  almost  im-  with  it  the  hope  and  inspiration  which  iden- 
mediate  success  of  strikes  in  the  great  in-  tified  them  with  home. 

dustrial  centers  is  an  indication  of  the  The  trade  of  Germany,  Austria,  and  Ru»» 
strength  of  organized  labor  on  the  one  hand,  sia  has  been  shut  out  from  the  markets  of  the 
and  the  relative  weakness  of  the  employer  on  world.  Mills  and  factories  have  been  con- 
the  other  hand.  The  unemployment  crisis  of  verted  into  munition  plants.  Millions  of 
a  year  ago  has  come  to  an  end.  And  the  men  have  been  diverted  from  their  custom- 
winter  of  1915-16  gives  promise  of  offering  ary  pursuits. 
work  for  anyone  who  will  accept  it.  After  the  war  all  Europe  will  turn  with 

If  this  analysis  of  American  conditions  is  feverish  eagerness  to  repair  its  ravages;  to 
correct)  the  economic  suction  which  always  regain  lost  markets ;  to  re-open  highways ;  to 
precedes  periods  of  heavy  immigration  will  re-stock  and  re-equip  the  farms.  There  will 
tend  to  attract  the  European  to  America;  be  a  shortage  of  men  on  the  one  hand,  and 
for  a  study  of  immigration  tables  shows  that  an  unparalleled  demand  for  labor  on  the 
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other.    Such  a  condition  has  not  confronted  cent  that  he  possesses  to  rebuild  his  own  for- 

Europe  since  the  beginning  of  the  industrial  tunes.    And  without  such  credit  resources  it 

revolution.    Probably  no  such  condition  ever  will  be  impossible  for  industry  to  revive  or 

confronted  the  world.  the  peasant  in  the  field  to  maintain  his  ex- 

A  labor  vacuum  will  be  the  great  out-  istence  until  nature  brings  forth  a  new  crop 

standing  fact  at  the  close  of  the  war.    And  a  for  his  necessities, 
labor  vacuum  has  always  resulted  in  an  in- 

crease  in  wages.  This  has  been  true  no  «>«'»"  "MIOKATWH  FliOM  AMB.ICA 
matter  how  well  intrenched  the  employing  These  and  other  forces  may  stop  Jmmi- 
class  might  be.  Criminal  statutes  do  not  gration  to  America.  They  may  lead  to  sub- 
prevent  labor  organization ;  they  cannot  pre-  stantial  emigration  from  America.  There 
vent  an  increase  in  wages.  Even  a  small  are  13,000,000  foreign-born  within  our 
labor  shortage  results  in  a  rise  in  wages  and  midst,  and  18,000,000  more  who  are  the 
a  sense  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  worker,  immediate  descendants  of  foreign-bom  pai^ 
All  Europe  will  probably  compete  for  able-  ents.  One-third  of  our  population  is  aep- 
bodied  men.  Economic  conditions  may  im-  arated  from  the  land  of  its  birth  by  but  ■ 
prove  so  rapidly  that  despite  the  financial  few  years.  And  a  large  part  of  thoae  of 
burdens  of  the  war  the  European  will  choose  foreign  birth,  possibly  the  majority,  are  af 
to  remain  at  home.  Many  here  may  be  the  unskilled  workers  from  the  south  of 
glad    to    return.      For    a    large    percentage,  Europe. 

possibly  a  majority,  of  those  who  have  come  The   outgoing  emigration   under   nonml 

to  us  in  recent  years  have  come  with  a  linger-  industrial    conditions    it    from    200,000   » 

ing  expectation    of   ultimately    returning  to  300,000  a  year.     It  may  rise  to  double  thM 

their  native  land.     Hundreds  of  thousands  number  if  industrial  conditions  in  Europe 

leave  America  each  year  to  return  to  their  improve.    Then  America  may  be  confrootti 

native  villages,  there  to  acquire  a  small  hold-  with  a  labor  vacuum;  then  wc  nuf  find  dit 

ing,  to  open  a  shop,  or  live  upon  their  ac-  ficulcy  in  building  railroads,  in  nwnniin  onr 

cumulations   in   relative   case  and   comfort,  mills  and  factories,  in  harvcKiiiK  the  cnp& 

And  with  the  better  economic  conditions  at  The  war  may,  and  in  my  'rpinwa  wfll,  ICMS 

home  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  upon  America  in  this  way.     Conti 

peasant  and  the  worker  will  prefer  to  remain  panding  prosperity  in  thii  country,  t 

with  his  own  rather  than  to  venture  into  a  falling 

new  and  untried  land.  two  ye 
after  th 

THE  RBTURNINC  ALIEN  Amcric 

In  1913,  248,559  returned  home,  in  1914,  conditic 
257,295.     Of  those  returning,  by  far  the  may  be 
greater  number  went  to  Italy,  Austria-Hun-  ment  n 
gary,  and  Russia.    They  were  the  unskilled  Europe 
laborers  of  the   railroads   and   construction  organ! 
work,  of  the  iron  and  steel  milb  of  Pitt»-  the 
burgh,  Cleveland,  and  Chicago.     This  indi-  drcu 
cates  the  mobility  of  the  immigrant.    It  sug-  n      a 
gests  the  volume  of  workers  who  may  return  i 
when  the  war  is  over. 

But  the  ability  of  Europe  to  provide  w<     : 
depends    upon    the    efhciency    with    t 
Europe  is  organized  to  repair  its      iSteJ 
tunes  after  the  war.    Colossal  sui 
needed  to  start  the  wheels  of  inai     ' 
plant  the  crops ;  to  re-stock  the  fan 
side  of  Germany,  however,  none  of  t 
ring  countries  have  any  experience  in 
operations  of  the  sort  demanded, 
rebuilding  of  Europe  will  depend  u| 
kind  of  financing,  a  finandi 
more  difficult  than  diat  r 
There  will  be  little  patric 
peace  loan  when  each  indivu 
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lange  the  psychology  of  both  employer  and  will  be  a  still  further  advantage  to  the  pro- 

nployee.     And  hours  of  labor  are  already  ducing  classes. 

ing  reduced  to  eight  and  nine  hours,  where       All  this  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  specula- 

rmerly  they  were  nine  and  ten,  and  even  tion.     But  we  can  assume  as  a  truism  that 

ore.  increased  demand  for  labor  and  a  diminished 

High  wages  for  men  means  fewer  women  supply  of  labor  means  increasing  wages,  a 

id  children  in  industry.    This  means  mor^  higher  standard  of  living,  and  a  change  in 

ork  for  men.     It  means  a  demand  for  edu-  the  relative  strength  of  the  employer  and 

tion,  for  comforts  and  luxuries  by  a  new  the  employed.     The  change  may  in  fact  be 

ass  heretofore  denied  them.  so  rapid  as  to  be  a  revolution;  it  may  aflect 

History  shows,  too,  that  industrial  classes  Europe  and  America  like  the  discovery  of  a 

hich  rise  to  economic  power  demand  polit-  new  continent.     It  may  mean  that  for  years 

al   power   as  well.     This  is  undoubtedly  to  come  there  will  be  an  end  of  the  over- 

ue  of  the  conunercial  classes.  As  to  whether  supply  of  labor,  which  is  most  largely  re- 

erc  is  so  wide  a  gulf  between  the  commer-  sponsible   for   the   low  standard   of   wages, 

d  and  working  classes  that  the  same  causes  especially  in  the  unskilled  trades. 

ill  not  operate  as  to  the  latter,  we  have  no 

eans  of  knowing.  wroER  distribution  of  land  ownership 

High  wages  means  that  the  workers  have  There  is   yet   another  cause   which   may 

ore  money  to  spend  for  food  and  clothes,  operate    to   stimulate    emigration    from    the 

»use  rentj  and  the  comforts  and  amenities  United   States  to  Europe  and  still   further 

life.     If  continued  for  any  length  of  time  intensify  the  labor  shortage.     The  war  has 

gh  purchasing  power  means  prosperity  for  killed  and  disabled  a  large  percentage  of  the 

e  manufacturing  and  business  classes;  such  land-owning  nobles  of  East  Prussia,  Poland, 

prosperity  in  fact  as  they  have  never  en-  Silesia,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Central  Europe. 

ycd.    This,  too,  means  greater  demand  for  It  has  bankrupted  many  more.    Their  estates 

bor,  which  in  turn  means  higher  wages.  have  been  devastated.    It  will  be  difficult  for 

them   to   reestablish   their  old   standard   of 
PROBABLE  SCARCITY  OF  FARM  LABOR:         jj^j^g     j^  ^jj  ^e  further  difficult  to  securc 

LOWER  RENTS  peasants  to  work  the  land.    This  may  result 

Some  classes  will  probably  suffer  in  such  in  the  division  of  the  great  feudal  estates  into 
readjustment.  The  farmer  will  find  dif-  peasant  farms,  as  was  done  in  France  after 
ulty  in  securing  seasonal  labor.  And  what-  the  French  Revolution ;  as  was  done  in  South 
er  the  ultimate  results  of  a  labor  shortage,  Germany  by  Stein  and  Hardenberg;  as  has 
is  undoubtedly  will  occur.  The  farmer  more  recently  been  done  in  Denmark.  The 
ids  diflkulty  now.  And  if  labor  is  fully  same  thing  may  happen  in  Great  Britain. 
(iployed  be  may  find  it  impossible  to  work  Other  influences  may  lead  to  the  same 
s  farm,  especially  in  the  far  West.  Domestic  result.  The  economic  power  of  France  in 
rvants  will  be  hard  to  obtain,  unless  the  the  present  struggle  is  recognizs^B^  largely 
rplusage  of  women  in  Europe  overflows  due  to  the  wide  distribution  of  land  owner- 
to  America,  as  is  quite  likely  to  happen.  ship.  It  is  this  that  has  mad^  France  the 
If  farm  labor  is  scarce  and  population  rich  country  that  she  is.  It  has  also  stim- 
minishes  or  remains  stationary  in  the  cities,  ulated  patriotism  and  <:hecked  emigration, 
nd  values  may  go  down,  for  they  are  main-  The  revolutionary  movements  in  Russia  are 
ined  at  the  present  high  level  by  the  specu-  motived  in  part  b^.  the  bad  system  of  land 
tive  expectation  of  a  growing  demand  for  tenure,  as  well  as  the  operations  of  the  land- 
tid  which  q>rings  from  increase  in  popula-  owning  nobles. 

>n.  And  even  agricultural  land  has  in-  Central  Europeans,  even  under  existing 
eased  very  rapidly  in  value  in  recent  years,  conditions,  return  to  their  native  country  in 
rban  rents,  too,  may  fall  for  the  same  large  numbers.  They  go  back  to  Russia, 
aton.  This  is  possible  especially  in  cities  Poland,  Austria,  and  Hungary.  And  if  the 
ce  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  Pittsburgh,  land  in  these  countries  is  broken  up  into 
m1  Qevdand;  in  which  cities  nearly  three-  small  holdings  and  is  made  available  for 
uuten  of  the  p(q>ulatioh  is  either  foreign-  purchase  on  easy  terms,  it  is  probable  that 
mh  or  of  immediate  foreign  extraction,  many  Europeans  will  return  to  their  native 
illiiig  rents,  and  a  diminishing  population,  lands  for  the  purpose  of  taking  advantage  of 
ill  improve  housing  conditions.  It  will  the  opportunity.  This  will  further  tend  to 
Hspd  landlords  to  build  better  houses,  to  reduce  the  labor  supply  in  this  country,  and 
■snimrinni  to  lower  rents,  which  at  the  same  time  contribute  greatly  to  the 
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economic  up-biiildiiig  of  Kuropc  because  of  States  who  will  extend  a  helping  hand  and 
the  substantial  sums  which  returning  for-  a  cordial  welcome  to  America.  They  H-iil  be 
cigiiers  carrj'  back  to  thtir  native  land.  assisted  to  emigrate,  for  e\eii  under  ordinary' 

circumstances  probably  80  per  cent,  of  those 
>  KEEP  LP  ^^.^^  ^^^jp   j^  ^^  g^g  assisted  by   friends  nr 

relatives  in  this  country.     This  is  especially 

This  is  one  answer  to  the  effect  of  the  true  of  the  Jews,  who  have  suffered  most  bi' 
war  upon  immigration,  lint  there  is  another  the  war.  And  no  race  is  so  well  organized 
possibility.  Twenty  niillion  men  have  been  for  the  aid  and  assistance  of  their  people  as 
divorced  from  their  homes.  Old  ties  have  are  the  Jeu-s  of  America.  Undoubtedly  a 
been  broken.  Many  men  have  acquired  a  substantial  Jewish  immigration  may  be  ex- 
restless  discontent  with  the  drudgery  of  pected  from  Poland,  Russia,  and  Austria- 
labor.     Will  they  return  to  the  mill  and  the  Hungar>-. 

factory,  to  their  old  position  of  seriitudc  In  conclusion,  it  seems  to  me  pmhahle  that 
under  quasi-feudal  conditions  in  Austria,  immigration  of  the  able-bodied  will  not  re- 
(lermany,  and  Central  Europe?  Or  will  sume  its  former  proportions  fnr  many  year* 
ihcy  drift  about  and  seek  new  experiences  If  the  countries  of  Kuropc  meet  the  sitnatinn 
in  newer  lands?  Undimbledly,  out  of  the  by  organizing  their  finances  and  adminislra- 
millions  of  men  enrolled  in  the  war  many  ti(»ns  to  rehabilitate  industr>-  and  agriculnirr. 
will  have  acquired  a  new  sense  of  free-  There  will  be  little  emigration  from  (ler- 
dom  and  will  emigrate  to  other  parts  of  many,  France,  and  Belgium  under  any  cir- 
the  globe.  Others,  too,  will  flee  Kurope  to  cumstances,  for  these  countries  have  awirrib- 
escape  the  burdens  of  taxation;  to  avoid  mill-  uted  but  little  to  our  ethnic  composite  in 
tarism  and  the  dreary  work  of  reconstruction  recent  jears.  There  may  in  fact  be  a  ^e^■er^ll 
«hich  confronts  them.  From  these  combined  of  the  tide.  Population  may  flow  from  the 
sources  substantial  immigration  may  be  ex-  United  States  to  Europe,  and  in  any  mm. 
pected  unless  the  countries  of  Europe  close  there  is  likely  to  be  such  a  change  in  the  po*i- 
their  doors  to  emigration,  or  economic  condi-  tion  of  labor  that  wages  will  rise  not  only  in 
tions  keep  the  people  at  home.  Europe  but   in    the  United    States  as  welL 

What  about  the  women  and  children?  Wages  may  rise  so  rapidly  and  to  luch  a  point 
There  will  be  millions  of  widows  and  as  to  revolutionize  not  only  the  induUrial  but 
orphans  left  destitute  by  the  war.  Many  of  the  political  status  of  labor  e\'en  in  the  mx> 
them  have  friends  and  relatives  in  the  United  cratic  countries  of  Europe. 
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AN  OGDEN  MEMORIAL 

IF  Robert  C.  Ogden  had  lived  until  the  memorial  in  honor  of  his  lifelong  friend, 
20th  of  next  June,  he  would  have  been  General  Armstrong,  who  founded  the  Hamp- 
eighty  years  old.  He  would  have  continued  ton  Institute, — might  have  overcome  all  ob- 
to  give  unfailing  effort  to  the  solving  of  the  staclcs  and  erected  such  a  building  in  half  a 
problems  of  American  civilization  through  year.  The  Hon.  William  Howard  Taft  is 
rhe  right  kind  of  agencies  for  the  training  of  now  at  the  head  of  the  Hampton  Board  of 
young  people  of  all  races  and  classes.  After  Trustees,  and  he  is  chairman  of  a  large 
a  lifetime  of  remarkable  usefulness, — during  committee  that  is  formed  to  aid  and  support 
which  he  showed  what  a  plain  business  man  the  proposed  plan  of  an  Ogden  Memorial, 
can  do  to  serve  his  fellow  men,  and  win  their  Doubtless  the  speed  with  which  the  build- 
love  and  gratitude, — he  died  in  August,  1913.  ing  is  begun  and  completed  will  depend  much 
It  is  determined  by  many  who  were  associ-  upon  the  promptness  with  which  those  who 
ated  with  him  in  his  good  work  that  there  would  wish  to  help  in  this  project  send  in 
shall  be  a  fitting  and  lasting  memorial  erected  their   subscriptions.      The    total    sum    asked 


to  his  memory.  And 
there  is  entire  agree- 
ment as  to  the  form 
of  this  monument. 

For  forty  years  Mr. 
Ogden  was  chairman 
of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  the  famous  in- 
stitute at  Hampton, 
Va.  Many  years  ago 
he  built  a  home  there, 
looking  forward  to 
spending  much  time 
on  the  Hampton 
Roads  if  he  should 
ultimately  gain  re- 
lease frcnn  ^c  cares 
of  a  great  mercantile 
establishment  in  New 
Yorit  City.  It  ts  at 
Hampton,  therefore, 
that  all  those  who 
were  concerned  with 
Mr.  Ogdoi  and  his 
activities  are  agreed 
that  the  memorial 
■imild  be  builL  It 
will  aeC  H  a°  obelisk 
or'K'aMBioleum,  but 
« lihir.ior  constant 


for  is  a  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars. 

Those  who  have 
visited  Hampton  will 
know  the  need  of  an 
Auditorium.  Our  il- 
lustration, made  from 
a  preliminary  draw- 
ing by  the  architects, 
Messrs.  Ludlow  and 
Peabody,  shows  how 
the  new  building  is  to 
be  placed.  On  the 
left  in  the  picture 
is  the  old  familiar 
Cleveland  Hall  with 
which  the  new  build- 
ing is  to  be  connected 
by  an  arcade.  The 
giving  up  of  the  pres- 
ent auditorium  in 
Cleveland  Hall  wiU 
release  space  greatly 
needed  for  extension 
of  dining  facilities  and 
other  practical  pur- 
poses. At  the  extreme 
right  of  the  picture  is 
shown  a  corner  of  the 
;ly,  a  much-  memorial  library  built  by  Mrs.  Huntington 
on  the  grounds  of  the  in  memory  of  her  husband.  The  proposed 
Nonxwl  and  Agricultural  Institute.  Auditorium  will  seat  an  audience  of  two 
It  ii  to  be  wished  that  the  eightieth  thousand,  besides  having  a  very  large  plat- 
of  Mr.  Ogden's  birth  might  be  form  or  stage  suitable  for  dramatic  purposes, 
next  June,   in  rfiis  new  audito-    large  choruses,  or  bodies  of  commencement 

That,  indeed,  may  not  be  quite  feas-    visitors.     There  will  be  an  ample  entrance 

iUe.     Yet   Mr.    Ogden  himself, — if  under  lobby  in  which  portraits  and  ubiets  may  be 
Vke  drcuntstance*  he  had  been  projecting  a  placed  from  time  to  time. 


THE   LATC    ROBERT    CURTIS    C 


THE    .iMERICJ\    REVIEW    OF   REf'IF.WS 


ARClllTECrS  SKETCH  OF  THE  PROPOSED  OCDEN  MEMORIAL  AUDITORIUM 

(Shuwing  cxislinit   llani[ilon  builjings  on  thf  righl  and  left) 

Robert  C.  Ogdcn  was  the  typical  Anieri-  created,  Frissell  has  carried  on  wirh  tirelo* 
can  man  of  business,  wbo  loved  his  coitn-  devotion,  clear  intelligence,  and  a  moJnt)' 
try  and  his  fellow  men,  and  gave  constantly  rmt  inconsistent  with  firmnns  and  cfficirnn- 
of  his  money  and  his  personal  effort  for  Always  at  his  right  hand  stood  Robert  C 
good  things.  Although  he  belonged,  with  Ogden  as  counselor,  friend  and  indefatigable 
his  father  before  him,  to  New  York  City's  worker  for  Hampton  itself  and  for  all  the 
trade  life,  he  had  known  the  South  as  a  very  things  that  Hampton  represented. 
joung  business  man  before  the  war.  Like  These  men  saw  the  need  of  pKnitliniE 
Mr.  Wanamaker,  with  whom  he  was  for  teachers  for  the  colored  race.  They  wTwkeJ 
so  long  a  time  associated,  he  wa%  interested,  out  a  scheme  of  agricultural  and  induflrii! 
(hiring  the  war  time,  even  more  in  hospital  education  that  was  intended  to  meet  tic 
and  sanitary  work  and  humane  relief  than  in  needs  of  plain  people  whose  prc^rcM  li*>i 
military  action,  although  he  was  a  member  got  to  be  "from  the  ground  up."  Far  fw 
of  a  New  ^'ork  regimint.  He  became  ac-  proposing  to  aid  negroes  and  Indiara  in  X» 
quainted  with  Samuel  C.  Armstrong  when  regard  of  the  crying  educational  nMifc  «' 
both  were  little  more  than  of  voting  age.  the  whites  of  the  South,  no  men  wef«  OW 
.Armstrong  left  college  to  enter  the  war,  was  ardent  advocates  of  every  poasible  mesW* 
made  an  officer  of  colored  troops,  had  charge  of  educational  progress  for  the  youn|  p**" 
nf  refugees  who  gathered  at  Old  Point  Com-  pic  of  their  own  white  race  than  were  Sr^ 
fnrt,  and  evolved  the  Hampton  Institute  out  strong,  Ogdcn,  Frissell,  and  all  their  »*■ 
of  the  temporarj'  «ork  of  the  Freedmen's  ciates.  Mr.  Ogden  and  Dr.  Frissell  in  ill' 
bureau,  the  school  dating  from  1868.  time    gave    such    convincing    proof   of  tJ"" 

After  a  very  few  years,  Ogden  became  broader  interest  of  thetn  that  It  camt  " 
one  of  Annstrong's  trustees  {in  about  1873),  pass  that  the  set  of  men  who  best  undcrjKw' 
serving  on  the  board  for  forty  >ears,  during  them  and  their  work  were  the  Southed 
the  last  twentj'  of  which  he  was  its  chair-  leaders  of  educational  and  social  prapt* 
man.  Hollis  B.  Frissell,  a  young  minister  MHien  the  great  campaigns  for  aboliAiH 
just  beginning  pastoral  work,  was  in  1880  illiteracy  in  the  South,  and  for  making  cJs- 
taken  to  Hampton  by  General  Armstrong  as  cation  the  chief  task  of  local  statesman^ 
chaplain  and  general  assistant  and  associate,  were  entered  upon,  at  the  beginning  of  4* 
On  .-Armstrong's  ile.ith.  in  1893,  Dr.  Frissell  present  century,  it  was  Mr.  Ogden  •*• 
suciccded  him  as  principal  of  the  institution,  was  chosen  to  be  life  chairman  of  Al  ^ 
Thus  Frissell  has  now  served  Hampton  for  nual  Conferences  for  Education  in  the  Soxh: 
thirty-live  years,  still  holding  his  place  as  a  and  it  was  he  who  held  until  hii  dc^  1^ 
tower  of  strength  in  the  American  educa-  post  of  chairman  of  die  Soadiem  EdoctfiM 
tional  world.  What  Armstrong's  brilliant  Board.  It  would  be  Mtm  M  a^K  1^ 
mind    conceived    and    his    impulsive    energy  great  men  of  the  &       i^— like  Ac  Imb  Ot  j 
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J,  L.  M.  Curiy  of  Virginia,  the  late  Chan- 
cellor Hill  of  Georgia,  the  late  Dr.  Mclver 
of  North  Carolina, — who  were  associated 
with  Mr,  Ogden  in  these  movements  and 
who  knew  him  and  loved  him.  Fortunately, 
a  great  majority  of  them  are  still  living 
and  carrying  on  those  educational  reforms, 
in  their  respective  States,  which  have  within 
the  last  fifteen  years  reduced  the  illiteracy 
of  white  young  people  between  the  ages  of 
ten  and  twenty,  in  the  Southern  States,  by 
considerably  more  than  half. 

When  the  General  Education  Board  was 
founded,  in  1902,  to  administer  great  gifts 
bestowed  by  Mr.  Rockefeller,  the  work  of 
the  Southern  Board  was  recognized  as  of 
rjtfe  value;  so  that  Mr.  Ogden  and  a  num- 
ber of  his  colleagues  were  selected  by  Mr. 
iiockcfeller  as  charter  members  of  the  new 
board.  Thus  fresh  power  and  efficiency  were 
given  to  many  educational  undertakings. 
Through  close  intimacy  of  membership,  the 
Southern  Board,  the  General  Board,  the  Pea- 
body  Board,  the  Slater  Fund  Board,  and 
several  other  important  agencies,  worked  in 


harmony  and  without  any  loss  through  du- 
plicated or  competitive  effort.  In  all  these 
things  Mr,  Ogden's  fine  spirit  and  noble 
personality  were  ever  present  and  fully 
reo^nized. 

No  one  would  wish  to  claim  for  any  man 
I  larger  measure  of  credit  for  progress  of 
diis  kind  than  was  his  due.  It  is  enough  to 
Of  for  Mr.  Ogden  that  he  saw  what  was 
Deeded;  offered  himself  and  all  that  he  pos- 
Kned  to  serve  the  cause  of  Southern  educa- 


DAUCKTER,  TAKEN  ON  TKEGBOUNDS  AT  HAMPTON 

tion ;  regarded  himself  as  the  minister  and 
servant  of  all  and  least  worthy  among  the 
brilliant  orators,  scholars,  and  administrators 
who  surrounded  him.  But  all  these  men 
perceived  in  Ogden  great  gifts  and  talents 
that  were  needed.  He  knew  how  to  bring 
men  together.  He  promoted  good  under- 
standings between  Northern  and  Southern 
leaders.  He  brought  earnest  and  sincere  men 
of  the  North  into  the  Southern  States,  and 
opened  their  eyes  to  the  larger  needs  of  the 
nation.  He  made  the  North  acquainted  with 
the  progressive  educational  apostles  and  ora- 
tors of  the   South. 

He  took  Southern  State,  City,  and  County 
school  superintendents  to  see  the  working  of 
school  systems  in  the  Middle  West  and  else- 
where. How  remarkably  Mr.  Ogden's  ef- 
forts were  ramified,  and  how  helpfully  they 
promoted  a  hundred  projects  of  educational 
development  with  which  he  was  not  directly 
connected  was  set  forth  most  convincingly 
by  the  Hon,  P,  P.  Claxton,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  in  an  address 
on  Mr.  Ogden  and  his  work  delivered  last 
year  at   the   Louisville,   Ky.,  session  of  the 
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Conference  for  Education  in  the  South.   No  prove  of  the  life  and  work  of  Robert  C 

one  knew  better  than  Dr.  Claxton  how  use-  Ogden,  but  also  believe  in  the  remarkable 

ful  Mr.  Ogden's  life  work  had  been.     An-  demonstration    in    industrial    and    practicsl 

other  high  official  of  the  Government,  Dr.  training  that  has  been  made  at  Hampton, — 

Houston,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  was  long  a  demonstration  that  has  done  much  to  influ- 

associated  with   Mr,   Ogden  on  the  South-  ence  educational  methods  in  many  countrici 

ern  Board,  as  was  Mr.  Page,  now  Ambassa-  The  Hampton  work,  indeed,  is  only  beginning 
dor  at  London,  and  Mr,  George  Foster  Pea-       Those  who  wish  to  have  some  part  in  this 

body,    of   the    New   York    Federal    Reserve  good  enterprise  can  easily  communicate  with 

Bank  and  many  other  public  activities,  Hampton  Institute,  with  Principal  FHssell, 

Mr.  Ogden's  sympathies  and  philanthro-  or  with  the  Hon.  William  Howard  Taft  as 
pies  were  not  confined  to  the  movements  for  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  The  prob- 
the  education  of  both  races  in  the  South  and  lems  that  are  still  to  be  dealt  with  at  Hamp- 
the  Indians  of  the  West,  But  it  is  in  the  ton  arc  among  the  most  important  that  muu 
southern  half  of  the  country  that  his  influ-  face  the  world  within  ^e  half-century  v> 
ence  was  most  profoundly  exerted.  Business  follow  the  ending  of  the  present  colossal  war 
men  and  merchants  will  wish  to  help  cstab-  of  nations  and  of  races,  Hampton  Insdttite 
lish  a  memorial  to  one  of  their  own  number  will  be  fifty  years  old  in  1918.  The  platfonn 
who  so  well  sustained  the  usefulness  and  dig-  of  the  Ogden  Memorial  Auditorium  it  d» 
ntty  of  mercantile  pursuits.  Many  Indians  tined  to  be  occupied  sooner  or  later,  in  tlie 
and  many  negroes  will  wish  to  give  of  their  coming  half-century,  by  almost  every  Soulb- 
honest  savings  to  show  grateful  appreciation  em  and  Northern  leader  of  public  opiaiaa. 
of  a  man  whose  heart  went  out  wherever  Let  us  help,  then,  to  make  thia  Audilo- 
simple,  plain  human  beings  needed  guidance  rium  an  early  reality.  The  funds  are  Joaif 
and  help,  and  whose  faith  in  the  progress  of  subscribed  to  a  cwisiderable  extent,  Tbe  in- 
humanity was  not  confined  to  a  single  race,  itor  of  this  Rbvibw,  who  is  alio  a  mnaber 

AVhite  leaders  in  all  Southern  States  will  of  the  committee,  will  be  glad  to  Kt  fw  anr 

wid)  to  have  some  part  in  the  Ogden  Memo-  donor  who  may  find  it  convenient  to  tw  A» 
rial,  to  show  that  lliey  on  their  side  are  not  office  for  w  worthy  i  cuue. 
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NON-PARTISANSHIP  IN  STATE 
ELECTIONS 

LAST  month  the  people  of  California 
were  called  upon  to  vote  on  bilb  pro- 
viding for  the  nomination  of  candidates  for 
State  and  local  offices  without  party  designa- 
tion. Governor  Johnson,  in  a  notable  speech 
at  Los  Angeles  a  few  weeks  ago,  outlined 
the  history  of  the  movement  for  non-partisan 
elections  in  that  State  and  set  forth,  with 
great  force-  and  clarity,  the  arguments  for 
putting  all  State  and  local  offices  on  a  non- 
partisan basis. 

The  condition  that  Governor  Johnson  de- 
tcribes.  as  having  existed  in  California  until 
about  twenty  years  ago  has  been  common  to 
every  State  in  the  Union,  and  even  to-day 
prevails  in  not  a  few.  He  says  that  every 
official, — township,  city,  county,  and  State, — 
was  elected  on  a  party  ticket.     The  voters 

srder  to  uphold 

t  was  necessary 

derk  of  Bunk* 

if  time,  it  began 

in  the  choice  of 

ting  in  efSdent 

'alifomia  dties 

ts  offidais  were 

Huties.    Others 

/^.       ^   .  ,       GOVEKNOR    HIRAM    JOHNSOM   OF   CAUTOBNIA,   BN- 

ects  Its  omaais    thusiastic  advocate  of  non-faktisanship  im 

IMUty.  STATE  AND  LOCAL  ELECTIONS 

olicy  in  the  be- 

party  organiza-  State,  have  been  made  non-partisan  by  law, 

continued  there  and,  in  addition,  thousands  of  township  and 

in   the   State,  city   officials.      The   purpose   of   this   fall's 

maintained  by  campaign  was  to  make  the  other  State  offices, 

unty,  township,  in  addition  to  the  legislature,  non-partisan, 

•  lint  broke  up  Three  great  governmental  prindplcs  now 

e  mudlcst  unit,  operating    in    California    are    defined    by 

<H«*tup  to  the  Governor  Johnson  as  follows: 

I                                                       ra<    *i  in  the  xh«  ,h,  .ervinn  of  the  State  thall  be  letected 

ion,         well   as  b   their   iDilial   candidate*  by  the  people  of  the 

:,  ana  for  the  State,  and  in  pnctite  the  j*'*^  Uat*  arc  in  a 

fat  two  ytm  «il  offidais  ot  all  kinds  in  <'*5'«  .f  "'"'m-*'  '"  **'  '"'''''  '^'*«'*'":  "f^ 

•^  :      .'        .  < ^1    .  _^.         ondly,  that  public  tervants  muH  give  an  undl- 

OOuitlCi  hare  be       elertedm   non-partisan   yided  allegiance  unto  the  State;  .nJ,  thirdly,  that 
k  wnoa.  More  niaaiUWaffiaalStCOunqr  and  «ll  the  subordioate  publie  aerTaDti  shBll  be  le- 
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lectcd  without  test  of  politics  or  partisanship,  but   one  party  or  one  man,  but  have  been   the  result 
under  Civil   Service,   upon  merit  alone.  of   the   unselfish   and    patriotic   devoted    effort  of 

.,.,  1  •        •       1  L^  1  ,         "™c"   3"^   women  of  all   political   faiths  and  a]] 

1  here  IS  nothinjr  m  these  State  laws  that    political  parties. 

interferes  in  any  way  with  party  organiza- 
tion in  national  affairs,  and  it  is  (lovernor  1  he    one    object    of    non-partisanship   in 
Johnson's  contention   that  only   in   national  State,  city,  town,  or  county  is  efficiency: 
affairs  has  party  organization  any  place.  what  we  seek  by  the  non-partisan  laws  ii  etfi- 

,1      c.  .     •  I      •  •         .      ciency    in    government.      No    scheme    devised    bv 

1  he   State   is   a    great   busmess   corporation,   m 


ernmem  there  is  no  national  issue  to  be  decided,    singleness   of   purpose    and    a    higher    pacri«ti.ir. 
I  he  State  deals  not   in   tariff  nor  in  war  nor  in    yy^^  ^tate,  after  all,  is  the  people's  big  businru. 


'J'his    is    not    a    mere    matter    of    theory.  ^^'^P  whole-hearted  undivided  service  can  be  rrn- 

,^  T   1  -1  r  dered  by  a  public  omcial ;   with  partisanthip  he 

( lovernor  Johns()n  reviews  the  past  five  years  divides  his  service.    Blind  partisanship  hai  ever 

of  <ichievement  in  California  and  ungrudg-  been  the  hope  and  the  refuge  of  the  unMuriby 

ingly  credits  men  and  women  of  all  political  politically. 

antecedents  for  what  has  been  done :  r,,,  ,  .     .^ 

1  hese  words   arc   signincant   as  cxpror 

Kvery  work  that  has  been  done  in  this  State  j^^  ^1^^  convictions  of  a  Governor  who,  one 

for  the  past   five   vears,   everv   advance  that  has  -i     ^  j  ^       /t      i_      l    i 

l.«n  made,  evcrv  bit  of  human  legislation,  all  of  >"■■  »?<>.  ^^a*  reelected  to  office  by  the  Iar|{rt 

the  accomplishments,  have  been,  not  because  of  plurality  cvcr  givcii  a  Candidate  in  his  State. 

COMPULSORY  MILITARY  SERVICE 

IN    the   current   discussion   of   compulsory  mind,  he  cites  the  fact  it  has  been  atioptf- 

militar>'  service  in  the  United  States,  it  by  Austrah'a,    an   English   colony,  whilr  - 

is  clear  that  a  very  large  group  of  Americans  was    seriously    considered    e\-en    brforf  the 

base  objections  to  the  proposed  system  on  the  present  war  by  England  herself.     He  rrffr* 

known  and   alleged  evils  of  militarism,  as-  also  to  the  growing  demand,  from  the  hraJ* 

suming  that  the  one  is  inseparable  from  the  of  business  concerns  and  public  iiwfitutinm. 

other,  while  another  large  class  of  opponents  for    ex-soldiers    and    graduates   of   inilitan 

argues  that  compulsory  service  could  not  be  academies.      For   example,    electricians  »nJ 

established  in  this  country'  without  interfer-  other   specialists    in   the   coast   artiller>"  *^ 

ing  seriously  with  American  economic  life,  eagerly    sought    for   by   electric   and   oiliff 

As  an  answer  to  both  these  groups  of  ob-  pubh'c-utility    companies,    because    the>*  ^ 

jectors,  Mr.  George  M.  Tricoche,  who  for-  considered  to  be  better  disciplined  roonlI>. 

merly  served   as   an   artillery   officer   in   the  other  things  being  equal,  than  the  axrnfP 

French   army,  contributes  an   article  to  the  civilian.     It  is  not  unusual  in  the  MiWk 

current  number  of  the  Yah-  Rtvuiv,  West  to  see  the  best-paid  and  most  rwpan«- 

ble  positions  held  by  graduates  of  military  ^ 

KTiucAL  VALUK  OF  MILITARY  TRAixixo  ,^,|,^,,^     p^   Lvman  Abbott  is  on  rccwd  «  ^ 

The  purpose  of  his  exposition  of  the  pro-  having  said:     "Though  I  am  a  membrr  rt 

posed   system   of   compulsory  service   is  not  nearly  ever>'  peace  society  in  America.  I  *" 

so  much  to  point  out  the  value  of  such  a  rapidly  reaching  a  conclusion  that  a  sfrt*^ 

service   for   the   national   defense,   as  to  ex-  of   compulsory  service   for   a    limited  ttn^ 

amine   it    as   a   moral    force,    or   character-  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  yW< 

buihler.     His  argument  Is  that  the  qualities  men  of  America  and   to  the  country  »  * 

in  A\hich  the  American  youth  of  to-day  is  whole." 

notably  deficient  can   best  be  developed  by       Mr.  Tricoche  is  far  from  advocrtinC  * 

military  discipline,   and   that   this  discipline  order  of  things  in         :h   ncptritioo  far  ^ 

can  only  be  obtained  by  compulsory  service,  seems  to  be  the  cl     t        DCt  of  InoMB  ^f^' 

As  proof  that  such  service  can  no  longer  be  ity,  in  which  the        ii 

said    to    be    repellent    to    the  Anglo-Saxon  If  such  an  orga 
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improve  the  manners  and  character  of  the  a  male  population,  it  would  be  useless  to 
American  youth,  he  would  regard  the  rem-  keep  our  men  for  many  years  under  the 
edy  as  far  worse  than  the  disease.  But  in  his  colors.  We  should  aim  at  an  early  training 
opinion  young  men  might  be  taught  self-  as  recruits  and  an  early  discharge  from  mili- 
control,  tidiness,  respect  for  lawful  author-  tary  duty,  and  this  course,  in  Mr.  Tricoche's 
ity,  and  all  that  is  meant  by  "discipline"  opinion,  would  be  consistent  with  the  re- 
without  spending  years  in  the  barracks  or  at  quirement  as  to  moral  training.  The  age 
military  drill.  at  which  men  are  liable  for  service  might 

He  contends,  on  the  other  hand,  that  be  fixed  as  between  eighteen  and  twenty-five 
there  is  no  substitute  for  real  army  service,  in  the  active  army;  between  twenty-six  and 
even  if  such  service  does  not  exceed  a  few  thirty  in  the  reserve  (cavalry  and  artillery, 
months  of  actual  presence  under  the  colors,  twenty-six  to  twenty-nine).  At  the  age  of 
Nothing,  in  his  opinion,  can  take  the  place  thirty  (twenty-nine  in  cavalry  and  artillery) 
of  regular  army  training.  Compulsory  drill  all  men  would  receive  their  discharge.  After 
in  schools  should  be  an  adjunct  to,  but  not  this  age  they  would  not  be  mobilized,  except 
a  substitute  for,  regular  compulsory  service,  in  case  of  extreme  necessity  and  by  special 
In  this  country  the  schools  that  give  the  best  act  of  Congress.  Once  every  year  for  one 
results,  from  the  point  of  view  of  character  day  all  active  army  men,  except  when  in 
training,  are  the  private  academies  and  State  actual  service,  either  in  the  First  Instruction 
institutions  that  have  voluntarily  adopted  a  Period  or  the  Revision  Period,  and  all  Re- 
military  organization  and  where  students  servists,  would  be  summoned  iFor  inspection 
are  constantly  in  uniform  and  under  military  and  revision  of  records, 
discipline.      A   certain    amount   of   military 

training  in  the  grammar  or  high  school  is  ^he  lightest  compulsory  service  in  the 
desirable,  and  might  be  given  to  boys  and  world 

girls  alike  by  the  regular  teachers.  On  the  basis  of  a  population  of  94,000,- 

000,  the  war  strength  of  the  United  States, 
DEMAND  FOR  LONGER  SERVICE  AT  EARLIER  according  to  the  French  or  Swiss  length  of 

AGE  THAN  IN  SWITZERLAND  ^^-^^^   ^^^Ij    ^   ^y„    7,000,000.      AcCOrd- 

In  determining  along  what  lines  compul-  ing  to  the  system  proposed  by  Mr.  Tricoche 
sory  service  should  be  organized  in  the  it  would  be  between  four  and  five  millions. 
United  States,  this  writer  is  not  content  It  would  still  be  undoubtedly  the  lightest 
simply  to  copy  the  Swiss  system,  which  com-  compulsory  service  in  the  world,  and  on 
pels  all  able-bodied  men  to  attend  a  recruit  account  of  the  abundance  of  men  there 
school  for  from  forty  to  sixty  days  according  might  be  liberal  exemptions  from  war 
to  the  arm  of  service,  and  for  several  years  service. 

afterwards  to  follow  a  sort  of  post-graduate  As  to  the  objection  on  the  score  of  expense 
course  of  eleven  to  fourteen  days  annually,  and  increase  in  taxes,  the  advocates  of  com- 
While  this  short  term  of  service  suffices  in  pulsory  service  reply  that  the  only  perma-, 
Switzerland,  because  many  generations  have  nent  forces,  in  addition  to  the  General  Staff, 
been  trained  in  this  way,  Mr.  Tricoche  and  the  officer  instructors  (about  5000  in 
thinks  that  not  much  moral  benefit  could  all),  would  be  the  colonial  garrisons,  in- 
be  expected  in  the  United  States  from  so  eluding  in  round  numbers  17,000  men.  In- 
diort  a  training,  at  least  in  the  beginning.  He  stead  of  receiving  the  pay  and  pensions  pre- 
would  recommend,  first,  a  First  Instruction  viously  established  for  the  regular  army,  the 
Period  of  six  months;  and,  second,  two  Re-  men  would  receive  ''militia  pay"  on  a  much 
vision  Periods  of  two  weeks  each.  In  the  reduced  scale.  A  nominal  wage  of  five  cents 
cavalry  and  artillery  men  should  attend  a  day  might  be  regarded  as  sufficient  for 
three  Revision  Periods;  but  they  would  be  privates  who,  during  their  six  months'  serv- 
discharged  from  the  service  one  year  sooner  ice,  would  be  clothed,  fed,  housed,  and 
than  the  men  of  other  branches  of  the  army,  receive  medical  attendance  free,  besides  hav- 

So  far  as  age  is  concerned,  we  should  have  ing  the  benefits  of  military  training.  Esti- 
to  depart  from  the  rules  generally  admitted  mating  the  number  of  recruits  called  to  the 
in  Europe,  since  in  this  country  young  men  colors  each  year  at  300,000,  it  would  cost 
alter  business  at  an  early  age  and  should  much  less  to  pay  these  recruits  for  six  months 
not  be  handicapped  by  their  military  duties,  than  to  pay  70,000  privates  of  the  present 
They  should,  therefore,  attend  a  recruit  United  States  Army  for  one  year.  It  is  not 
tdiool  as  soon  as  practicable  after  leaving  contended,  however,  that  the  new  organiza- 
die  public  schod,  and  since  we  have  so  large  tion  would  be  less  expensive  than  the  present. 
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COTTON  AS  CONTRABAND 

SHORTLY  before  the  outbreak  of  hos-  many's   inability  to  obtain  cotton   has  been 
tilities  in  August,  1914,  cotton  was  sell-  the  great  increase  of  spindles  in  the  United 
ing  in  this  country  for  11  cents  and  upward   States.     She  says: 
per  pound.     Hy  October  of  the  same  year      _,     ,,  .    ^  ^  ^       ^^ 

the  price  had  gone  down  to  6  cents.     Not   ^  ^hc  United  States  has  this  year  been  unable 
.      *    ,         .  ,    *^    .     .  /  i^i  1  i"'        to   get   Its   usual   quota   of  manufactured  cottooi 

since  the  violent  dethronement  of  Old  Kmg  from  abroad.  Home  mills  have  supplied  this  .  .  . 
Cotton  in  the  days  of  the  Southern  Confed-  and  have  sent  abroad  more  manufactured  oocioo 
eracy  hatl  his  majesty  suflEered  such  a  fall,  than  ever  before.  The  exports  of  manufactured 
Til  ,*i  ,    «.;n    ♦i,^  .w>«^w^.^  i^f  «-K#.  UriVi'cli   cotton  have  increased  from  $10,000,000  in  1890  to 

More  recently  still,  the  action  of  the  Hritish  j75^000.000,-the  Government',  estim.te.-for 
(lovernment  in  denouncing  cotton  as  contra-  1915.  v^rhereas  the  United  States  imported  $1^ 
band  of  war  has  rousetl  an  acute  public  in-  000,000  less  lace  for  1915  up  to  June  30  thao 
terest   in  the   reason   for  the   fluctuations  in   in  1914. 

value  of  this  staple  commodity.  t>  ^    1,  ^^  r  -^ 

MM  L      .\  k  ..^ ,  ^r.4.4.^^       "Ut    however    cotton    manufacturers   m 

1  he  reason  for  the  embargo  upon  cotton  ^  .  1  1.         /r    •       i 

,,       I.     All-  ^       t  ^   .  4.K«  Ciermany  in  general  may  be  sufterme  from 

made  bv  the  Allies  rests,  of  course,  upon  the     ,  .^        .f .    .  %'      ^    i_|.         .u-  u 

.    ^    ,  -      .     .  \.    ,«.    .«  ,  *v.,««4.  ^f  the  embargo  it  is  imprudent  to  believe,  thinks 

fact  that  It   is  an   important  constituent  or     .     t-        u    •    •-.      /lu        -.•  1    •  ,\ 

,  .    \         ^i    4.    1       •  „-.;«.,  the  rrench  writer  (the  article  IS  anonymous) 

guncotton :  hence  the  hope  that  deprivation     .    ^  ^^  ...^  ,     ,  u-.  -.     u      l— 

r    u-      1  s.  II        •      1  ,  u.L^^^  4.1.-.  that  Germany  will  be  brought  to  her  kn«s 

of  this  dcnu-nt  woul.l  scr.ously  hamper  the  ^  ^^^^j  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^    8^  ^^^ 

forces  of  (,ern,any,  by  shortening  the.r  sup-  ^^  j^^.>  ^^  ^     ,^j^.^      ^^^e  fact  is  that  for 

plies  ot  ammunition.  .:    i        t .1 1      ^     _  t  . 

*    .,.,.  r  ^x  ..4.  -^u  1-    j,.j   some    years    it    has    been    possible    to   make 

1  his  iuspect  of  the  matter,  with  kindred  1       x  j        1     ^^      11         .-«« 

*,.  1   •     <uu     1  L  4.-       ^i  powder   from  wood   pulp  as  well   as  from 

topics,   IS  discussed   in  the  latter  portion  ot  *     ^  j    /-•  u      •  -.     u         k— 

y     '     r     /^         ^      I     ^  /»«  •  \    ^c  cotton,    and    Cierman    chemists    have  been 

an  article  in  Le  ijorrespondant   (raris),  or  i-        x        •  ui     ^  x  ^   -.l       ^ 

c  u      in      'ri  *      ^  •,,  «.koI\.k-  working  feverishly  to  perfect  the  processes 

September   10.      I  he  writer  opines  that  the  1,1  j         r  r 

embargo  will  have  as  one  result  the  complete        ^    ^ 

ruin  of  the  great  and  growing  cotton  indus-  xhe  great  difficulty  in  the  employment  of  wooi 
try  in  (lermany.  That  country  and  Austria  pulp  in  place  of  cotton  it  the  presence  of  nuiDcr- 
before  the  war  had  16,000,000  spindles  in  ous  impurities  in  the  former.  The  moM  imporiut 
operation,  as  against  55,000,000  in  the  °^  ^*»"«  "«/«•'"  ^"^^'^^^Hlulose.  1>  Gc^ 
TT    .     .  T".       1  "iM  J  11      mans  seem  to  have  succeeded   in   preparuig  IM 

United  Kingdom.      I  hey  consumed  annually  p^ip  ^^re  rapidly  and  perfealy  than  had  bcfi 

2,000,000  bales  of  American  cotton,  about  done  before.  [A  note  in  a  late  number  of  ihi 
250,000  bales  of  Indian  cotton,  and  the  same   Chrmiker-Zeitung  (Cothen),  teemt  to  coniimikii> 

quantity  of  Egyptian  cotton.  "^IIJTec^ret  of  the  manipulation,  it  naturalh  m 

^,      ^.^  ,  ....  known,  but  we  know  that  the  pulp  it  redoeed  is 

The  Germans  lost  no  time  m  taking  steps,  so  ^    jj     jj    ^^  ^y^^^y^    permits    of    its  cn«plc« 

far  as  lay  m  their  power,  to  combat  the  effects  purification  by  new  processes.     It  ii  then  prcsffd 

of  the   Declaration   of   Contraband.     On   August  j^^^  .^ects  and  is  now  ready  for  nitrificaiwo  ii* 

24,  1914,  a  telegram  from  Bremen  to  the  trank-  ^y^^  absorption  of  other  chemical  substance!.  .  •  • 

/jir/z-r/z-i/i/nA'  announced  the  organization  in  that  Naturally   the   best   woods  for   this  purpose  iff 

city  of  a  company  having  a  capital  of  $1,000,000  j^ose  which  contain  little  or  00  reuo.     Boi  At 

for  the  importation  of  cotton.     I  his  company  was  resinous  woods  can  be  purified  without  dificdiy. 

formed   .    .    .   with  the  object  of   'centralizing  the  ^Vood  of  every  sort  is  not  lacking  in  Gcniiaiiv.ii< 

importation   of  cotton   in   Germany.       1  he  com-  |t  j,  perhaps  in  prevision  of  such  use  thai  iki 


pany  proposed  to  obtain  steady  orders  from  Germans  have  accumulated  .  .  .  large  , 
spinners  and  dealers  in  cotton  so  as  to  be  in  a  ^f  ^^^  purchased  even  in  Runia  and 
position  to  offer  steady  custom  to  American  ex-   navia.     Three  of  the  biggcM   Gcnnan 

porters.    The  affair  has  the  approval  and  support   ^^^  already  utilized  for  making  esploairct 

of  the  great  banks  chiefly  interested,  and  the  this  base;  these  are  the  ZellitoffFabrik.  at  Wi* 
capital  IS  guaranteed  bv  the  Disconto-Gcsell-  hof,  near  Mannheim,  wUch  employs  oearh  ¥» 
schaft  the  Deutsche  Bank,  the  Dresdner  Bank,  „en;  the  Action  Getellachafc  fur  Maf&iMi- 
and    the    National    Bank.  papj„   Fabrikation,   at  Aachaffenburg;   and  ik» 

2:eilstoff  Fabrik  at  Kottheim. 

It  is  interesting  to  remark  just  here  that 

according  to  Miss  Agnes  C.  Laut,  writing  While  the  use  of  nitrocelluloK  fran 

in    the   Saturday    Evening   Post    ( Philadel-  instead  of  cotton  may  re«    ire 

phia),  of  October  9,  1915,  the  price  of  cot-  tion  of  the  guns  uaedy  the  ludior  tfaiaksicbf 

ton  in  Germany  and  Austria  has  risen  to  30  no  means  an  insoluble         km,  and  ke 

cents  per  pound.     She  estimates  the  spindles  Mr.  W.  Lawre     \  '.        ,  wlio  wnile  I 

controlled  by  the  Allies  at  80,000,000,  but  of  articles  last  /                r  die  JM^  Vt^ 

observes  that  a  very  striking  effect  of  Ger-  (London),  adlea  "J        Trudft jA|K  Ci^ 
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very  powerful  detonator  n  required  to  make  it 
explode;  it  can  be  placed  in  the  (hell*  without 
danger  and  hai  the  valuable  advantage  of  Dot 
Bbaorbing  humidity. 

To  resume,  the  manufacture  of  explosives  re- 
quires: for  guncotton,  cotton  and  the  acids  above 
mentioned;  for  picric  acid,  phenol;  for  T.  N.  T. 
toluene  and  nitric  and  lutphuric  acida.  For  the 
fulminates,  mcrcuiy,  nitric  acid  and  alcohol  are 
needed.  Germany  i>  fat  from  being  able  to 
provide  all  these  product*.  There  is  no  sulphur 
either  in  Austria  or  Germany,  it  is  nearly  all 
imported  from  Sicily.  The  sulphurcts  of  iron, 
or  pyrites,  come  in  great  pait  from  Spain,  but  are 
found  in  Norway,  also  and  to  a  very  small 
1  JOLT  extent  in  Germany.    However,  in  the  Harz  and  in 

From  the  Sun  (BiUimon)  Silesia   there   are  deposit)  of  minerals  Containing 

sulphur  under  the  form  of  sulphurcts  of  lead, 
ton,"  as  saying  that  if  deprived  of  cotton  zinc,  etc.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  exported  in  enor- 
and  petroleum  the  Germans  could  make  eel-  n.oua  quantities  from  Peru  and  Chili;  it  serve, 
,   ,  I      1     i    I  I         I.   ■        I  tor   the   fabrication   or  munitions,   but   19   chiefly 

lulose  and  alcohol  to  take  their  places  as  employed  as  a  fertilizer;  distilled  with  sulphuri^ 
long  as  their  soil  was  able  to  grow  plants,  acid  it  gives  nitric  acid;  this,  together  with  siJ- 
However,  there  are  other  things  necessary  in  phuric  acid,  is  used  to  nitrate  glycerine,  cotton, 
the  composition  of  munitions  of  war  and  the  P*"""'-  »"<'.  toluene  to  produce  niiroglycerine, 
c      1  .■  I   .L  .■  1      ■      k      J      ■  „        guncotton,   picric  acid,   and   T.   N.  T.     However 

final  portion  of  the  article  in  hand  gives  a  ^„^„able  were  the  provisions  of  nitrates  be- 
tesume  of  these.  fore  the  war,  it  is  very  probable   (hat  they  are 

now  entirely  exhausted. 
We  know  that  hollow  projectiles  contain  cer-  Cotton  consists  of  cellulose,  which  is  the  essen- 
tain  explosive  matters  capable  of  exploding,  either  ''al  element  of  wood.  Guncotton  is  made  by 
under  the  action  of  a  time-fuse  in  contact  with  plunging  cotton  into  nitric  add  for  a  definite 
fulminate  of  mercury,  or  by  the  contact  of  a  ''fc  at  a  fixed  temperature;  this  operation  trans- 
;apsule  of  fulminate  with  the  object  struck.  Gun-  forms  the  cellulose  into  nitro-cellulose.  The 
Mtton,  used  either  alone  or  as  "explosive  gela-  change  is  accomplished  by  degrees,  and  there  are 
tine"  (a  compound  of  guncotton  and  nitroglycer-  certain  manipulations  to  render  each  lot  of  cotton 
inc  discovered  by  Nobel),  is  not  suitable  for  uniform.  Otherwise  the  explosion  would  not  be 
filling  the  shells,  because  if  a  shell  were  thus  uniform,  with  the  same  intensity  in  the  same  type 
:harged  it  would  explode  in  the  chamber  of  the  of  cartridge,  and  the  projectile  would  not  follow 
:annon  and  burst  it.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  »  constant  trajectory, 
employ  explosives  capable  of  supporting  the  shod 

of  the  explosion  of  the  charge  in  the  gun,  without  ^^ile  all  ccllulose  can  be  converted  intO 
themselves  exploding.     These  are  of  two  kinds:       ■»  n   1         .1  .     j  t 

ihe  first  is  picric  acid,  produced  by  the  action  of  nitro-cellulose  the  great  advant^c  of  cotton 
a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acid  on  carbolic  resides  in  the  fact  that  it  is  ctiinposcd  of 
acid  or  phenol ;  the  second  is  obtained  by  treating  innumerable  tiny  tubes,  which  facilitates  the 
in  the  same  manner  toluene,  likewise  distilled  ^^tion  of  the  acid,  hcncC  it  is  easier  to  obtain 
from  coal-tar.     This  latter  produtrt  is  T.   N.  T.   ^.  .      ,         ./        -^      ■,  .,        .,    . 

or  trinitrotoluene.  All  the  belligerents  are  using  the  required  uniformity  than  With  cellulose 
it.      It*   manipulation   is   not   dangerous   since   a    from  Other  sources. 


THE  MASTERY  OF  THE  WORLD 

RECOGNIZING  the  fact  that  the  steady  plexities,  rivalries,  and  jealousies  provocative 
trend  of  the  nations  has  been  towards  an  of  i]uarrcls?  Moreover,  is  not  the  civiliza- 
increasing  use  of  war  as  an  instrumentality,  tion  of  the  present  day  a  mechanical  one? 
Rezr-Admiral  Bradley  A.  Fiske,  U.  S.  N.,  And  has  not  the  invention  of  electrical  and 
discusses  in  the  North  American  Review  for  mechanical  appliances,  with  the  resulting 
October  the  three  forces  usually  mentioned  improvements  in  communication,  transporta- 
■s  likely  to  change  that  trend  in  the  direc-  tion,  and  the  instruments  of  destruction, 
tion  of  peaceful  methods,  these  three  forces  helped  the  great  nations  more  than  the 
being  civilization,  commerce,  and  Chris-  weaker  ones,  and  increased  the  temptation 
tianity.  of  the  great  nations  to  use  force? 

The  Admiral  points  out  that  civilization  While  diplomacy  was  invented  as  an 
of  itself  has  never  yet  made  international  agency  of  civilization  to  avoid  war,  it  seems 
rdations  more  unselfish.  Is  not  modern  to  have  caused  almost  as  many  wars  as  it 
civilization,  he  asks,  with  its  attendant  com-  has  averted,  but  even  if  it  be  granted  that 
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the  influence  of  diplomacy  has  been,  in  the  nations  to  stimulate  patriotic  spirit  and  in- 
main,  for  peace  rather  than  for  war,  its  re-'tensify  hatred  against  the  enemy,  is  thus  bc- 
sourccs  have  all  been  made  known  and  tried  ing  made  to  exert  a  powerful  influence — not 
out  many  times,  and  it  cannot  be  expected  to  towards  peace  but  towards  war.  The  Ad- 
introduce  any  new  force  into  international  miral  cannot  find  in  Christianity  the  basis 
politics  or  exert  any  more  influence  in  the  of  any  reasonable  hope  that  war  between  the 
future  than  it  has  in  the  past.  nations  will  cease.     But  even  if  there  were 

The  interests  of  commerce,  Admiral  Fiske  such  hope,  he  draws  a  sharp  distinction  bc- 
admits,  are  in  many  ways  antagonistic  to  twcen  reasonable  hope  and  reasonable  ex- 
those  of  war.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  of  all  pectation.  His  conclusion,  therefore,  is  "that 
the  causes  that  bring  about  war  the  eco-  the  world  will  move  in  the  future  in  the 
nomic  causes  arc  the  greatest.  Men  will  same  direction  as  in  the  past;  that  nations 
fight  as  savagely  for  money  as  for  anything  will  become  larger  and  larger,  and  fewer 
else,  and  in  the  Admiral's  opinion,  of  all  the  and  fewer,  the  immediate  instrument  of  in- 
mcans  by  which  we  hope  to  avoid  war  the  ternational  changes  being  war ;  and  that  err- 
most  helpless,  by  far,  is  commerce.  tain  nations  will  become  vcr>'  powerful  2n^ 

As  to  the  influence  of  Christianity,  we  are  nearly  dominate  the  earth  in  turn,  as  Persia, 

reminded  that  the  Christian  religion,  which  Greece,  Rome,  and  Great  Britain  have  done, 

is  now  being  invoked  in  most  of  the  warring  — and  as  some  other  countr>'  may  do.** 


DANTE'S  NOTION  OF  A  WORLD 

FEDERATION 

NOTWITHSTANDING  Dante's  fame       This  supreme  authority,  if  all-embracin|!. 

as  a  poet,  but  little  attention  has  been  would  have  no  temptation  to  be  unjust,  since 

paid,  outside  of  Italy  at  least,  to  his  prose  it  could  gain  nothing  thereby,  and  could  not 

works  in  Latin.     One  of  these,  however,  the  be  led  astray  by  territorial  greed  or  political 

little    treatise    "De    Monarchia,"    embodies  ambition.     Moreover,  this  central  authority 

Dante's  ideas  regarding  the  means  to  ensure  should   dispose  of  more  powerful   resourco 

the  maintenance  of  peace  between  the  powers  than  those  of  any  single  state,  so  that  iti 

of  Europe,  and  his  theory  is  put  forward  in  decision  would  be  respected, 
a  way  that  must  appeal  to  us  to-day  more       Only  by  the  existence  of  such  an  interna- 

than  ever  before.     The   lesson   that   Dante  tional  arbitrator  can  h'berty  be  guaranteed, 

sought  to  inculcate  has  been  clearly  brought  for  the  people  of  each  state  can  resort  to  ft 

out  by  Signor  G.  Rensi,  who  treats  this  sub-  for  protection  against  the  menace  or  prartiif 

jcct  in  Rivista  d'  Italia  (Rome).  of    oppression    and    t>Tanny,    whether  iroo 

l^he   imperative   necessity   for   union   and  without  or  within.     Thus  it  will  guard  tht 

unity  is  the  keynote  of  Dante's  essay,  and  in  citizens  against  violation  of  the  constitudofl 

an  international  union,  in  the  highest  sense,  on  the  part  of  their  rulers,  will  settle  disputes 

he  sees  a  realization  of  the  Divine  order  ofi  between  the  several  states,  and  wfll  prf*«* 

the  world  as  exemplified  in  the  solar  system^  aggression  of  one  against  another,  in  diort 

where  each  planet   follows   its  own   course,  it  will  cause  justice  to  be  observed  and  !*• 

but  all  revolve  around  a  single  central  body,  spected  by  the  nations. 
P'ollowing  out  this  thought,  Dante  says  that       An  essential  point  is  that  this  intematiooil 

as  the  individual  states  are  independent  the  court  shall  not  interfere,  unless  mthin  vtrr 

one  of  the  other,  controversies  will  inevitably  narrow   limits,   in   the   internal   affain  ^ 

arise  between  them,  and  every  such  contro-  ordering  of  the  individual  states;  if  should. 

versy  will  require  a  judge  to  decide  it.    In  a  on  the  contrary,  respect  the  divene  charts 

dispute     between     two     sovereign     nations,  teristics  of  the  di£Ferent  peoples,  and  Jbt/M 

neither  can  be  accepted  by  the  other  as  an  allow   this   diversity  to  cxpre»  itself  in  t 

arbiter.     Hence  it  is  absolutely  requisite  that  variety  of  consdtu 

the  decision  be  pronounced  by  some  authority  ment,  each  of  whi 

possessing  a  more  ample  and  wider  jurisdic-  outgrowth    of    tx 

tion  than  either  of  the  contending  states,  in  adapted  to  its 

other  words  a  supreme  international  tribunal  supreme  ju:        z 

is  needed.  which  shouia 
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order  that  they  may  live  together  ki  har-  he  knows  quite  well  that  although  Dante 
mony  and  thus  ensure  universal  peace.  drew  his  idea  from  the  Roman  domination  of 
This,  in  its  general  outlines,  is  the  exposi-  the  past,  his  ardent  hope  and  the  great  aim 
tion  of  Dante's  aims  given  by  his  modern  of  his  life  was  to  secure  the  recognition  of 
Italian  interpreter.  But  now  comes  the  all-  the  German  Emperor  (of  his  day)  as  the 
important  question:  Who  is  to  exercise  this  true  representative  of  the  Caesars  of  old. 
supreme  and  beneficent  authority?  For  Would  Dante  have  felt  the  same  as  re- 
Dante,  the  ideal  that  floated  before  his  mind  gards  the  German  Emperor  of  our  day? 
was  a  realization  in  some  way  of  the  ancient  This  is  more  than  doubtful,  because  the  in- 
Pax  Romana,  the  world-peace  attained, —  tense  national  spirit  of  modern  Germany  is 
only  partially  we  must  admit, — ^by  the  Ro-  in  direct  contradiction  with  the  interna- 
man  Empire  of  the  Augustan  Age.  This  is  tionalism  characterizing  the  medieval  succes- 
interpreted  by  Signor  Rensi  to  mean  that  the  sors  of  Charlemagne,  and  which  was  for 
arbitral  authority  should  vest  in  the  Latin  them  at  once  a  source  of  weakness  and  of 
world,  that  to  the  Latin  nations  should  be-  strength.  Probably  if  Dante  lived  to-day  in 
long  the  hegemony  vainly  striven  for  by  a  united  Italy,  he  would  have  no  leanings 
Germany.  That  an  Italian  should  take  this  toward  Germany,  but  would  think  and  feel 
view  can  scarcely  be  thought  strange,  and  yet  as  a  patriotic  Italian  must  do. 


JEAN   FINOT  ON  THE  MANAGEMENT 

OF   FRENCH   FINANCE 

THE  brilliant  editor  of  Ltf/J^ri/^  (Paris)  M.  Finot  then  divides  his  subject  into  its 

opens  the  last  number  of  his  magazine  separate  aspects  under  definite  heads.     The 

with  an  article  from  his  own  pen  upon  na-  first  is  called : 

tional  credit  and  national  finance.     There  is  .     t»u    c  rj**.     r  *u    i>    *           j  r»    j«*    r 

...                           .         .                    II  1.    The  Solidity  of  the  Fortune  and  Credit  of 

much  m  it  to  mterest  American  as  well  as  France.— The  monthly  expenditures  occawoned  by 

French  readers,  and  even  those  blank  spaces  the  war,  which  were,  not  very  long  ago,  about 

whose  erstwhile  contents  were  deleted  by  the  1870  million  francs  per  month,  will  soon  exceed 

censor  furnish  fruitful  food  for  speculation.  ^^S^I'JIITVk'-™^                                  •^♦^"^^^ 

_..           •  1     •          •  1    1    iirr^      r»*ii-        •     i^  It  — Editor.]    The  issuing  of  budgetary  receipts  and 

The  article  is  entitled.    Ten  Billions  in  Gold  bonds  has  provided  about  82  per  cent  of  our 

for   France!      Let  us  Mobilize  our  Securi-  expenses  during  the  war.    The  other  18  per  cent. 

ties."  ^**  httn  advanced  by  the  Bank  of  France  and 

The  ten  billions,  of  course,  refer  to  francs  **»V?*"^  wv^^^^^}\         ^  ir                      i    ^ 

J      r    J  11            -T^i      •          1  The  mobiliary  fortune  of  France  was  valued 

instead  of  dollars.      Ihe  introductory  para-  ^^£0,^    ^^Lt    war    at    about    300    billion    francs. 

graphs  refer  to  the  probability  of  a  long  war  Should  the  struggle  against  the  invader  be  pro- 

and  the  fact  that  a  decisive  victory  must  de-  longed  for  two  years  longer,  the  expenditures  for 

pcnd  exclusively  upon  harmony  of  civil  and  J^  *r.  ^^  whr^^rTarnr;™Tini\'^^^^^^ 

military  activities.    We  read :  the  strength  of  the  nation  to  bear. 

The  sacred  union  of  which  we  hear  so  much  Space    forbids   us    to   quote    in    detail    the 

consists    not    only    in    the    remission    of    party  figures  here  given  as  to  the  balances  before 

Ki'vTlll  in"!  grnrilri;g\"ow'.rd."fc.a™'  -d  during  the  war  in  the  Bank  of  France, 

end,— victory  I     Guided  by  this  idea,  we  continue  M.  J^inot  declares  that  the  public  response  to 

to  battle  against  internal  dangers,  just  as  our  the  appeal  of  the  Treasury  has  been  prompt 

armies  are  combating  external  enemies.    But  the  and  that  the  financial  situation  is  reassuring. 

^J^:^rS?^r^i.i^J':dr.:^:':^^l  p  stat«  that  wWle  Germany  has  dready 

of  affairs  can  and  should  render  in  the  present  borrowed  about  45  billions  [throughout  this 

crisis.  article  values  are  given  in  francs]  since  the 

The   unanimity  with  which  the   press  of  all  outbreak  of  the  war  France  has  asked  for 

5'J:td° IrT  Te^V.  ^^f 'tTat^ls^rpI?  --\  -  *ird  of  that  amount    Resources  for 

admirable.    But,  hypnotized  by  the  necessity  of  ^he  future  include  the  government  monopoly 

an  immediate   increase  in  our  stock  of  yellow  or  control  of  alcohol,  petroleum,  coflee,  etc., 

metal,  wc  have  not  thought  of  a  means  which  as  well  as  a  tax  on  the  revenue. 

lecmt  to  me  more  ingenious,  and  above  all  far 

•inq^ler  aod  more  efficacious  to  ameliorate  rapidly  Even  the  British  Government,  which  has  just 

dK  titoation  in  which  the  Treasury  finds  itself,  converted  nearly  all  its  debt  and-  placed  it  on  a 
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footing  of  Ay,  per  cent,  instead  of  the  former  situation  of  the  Treasury."    M.  Finot  begins 

VA  per  cent.,  will  have  much  heavier  charges  to  j^jj  argument  with   a  bitter  attack  OH  the 

support  in  the  future  than  France.     Moreover,  the  r*  •  i     t         i      •  i        j  i_ 

financial  life  of  CJermany  is  maintained  only  by  nnancial  oligarchy  in  general  and  on  the  prac- 

confidence  in  victory.     The  day  this  confidence  is  tice   of  making   large   loans   tO    foreigners  in 

injured,  the  great  scaffolding  of  paper  will  crum-  particular.     He  says: 

ble  at  a  blow  and  the  empire  of  the  Kaiser  will 

find  itself  forced  into  bankruptcy.  In    place    of   developing   French    industr>'   ind 

rwM  .     1         e  ^\  '         ^'       -1        ^    1  ^  commerce,    our    savings    have    gone    to    mugnieni 

1  he  remainaer  of  this  section  IS  devoted  to  ^^^se   of   foreign   lands.     Germany   hms  profiled, 

an    elaboration    of    tlie    gloomy    outlook    for  in  the  first  place,  by  these  drains  upon  our  for- 

Germany   if   she   loses.      M.    Finot   quotes   a  tune.     By  neglecting  to  support  national  indu«r>- 

*'neutral  financier"  as  saying  in  the  London  \"^    commerce,    and    operating,    rather     agi inn 

rr-  ^u  ^  •     ^i    ^  /r^  11  their  essential  mterests,  they  have  ended  by  grid- 

y /mrj.  that  in  that  event  Germany  could  pay  ^,3,,^  destroying  French  initiative  and  bv  tran.- 

not  more  than  L")  or  16  per  cent,  of  her  debts  forming  the  most  intelligent  people  on  earth  into 

and  Austria-Hungary  only  11  percent.  peaceable  rentiers    (i.   e.,  people  content  to  lire 

"I'he  Non-Obvious"  is  next  discussed  and  °"  ^**"/  income),  careful   above   all   to  have  an 

.    .    I  ^i    ^  ^i      I        1     r  ^u  u      u  assured  revenue  without  labor  and  without  intel- 

it  IS  here  that  the  hand  ot  the  censor  has  been  lectual  effort. 

heaviest.  A  number  of  financial  institutions,  seconded  hr 


procured  an  excess  ot  goivi  twi    «  lunvf;.     m   1^1^  ^       r  .u              ^          '¥>«i_     •               ••     •        .      ■ 

our  receipts  of  gold  exceeded  corresponding  out-  "'"  "^  /^^^  ^°V"^0;-      \^^«  intermediaries  having 

goes   bv   220    millions,    in    1913    bv    511    millions,  ^n  eye  to  nothing  but  the  realization  of  ihe.r  own 

But  considerable  purchases  have  depicted  the  re-  "'"[.  ^'^^  djscount,   have   sent   forth   the   French 

serves  of  which  France  has  always  been  so  proud,  millions    without    any    proht    for    the    people  ir 

c:,,/.-  A..cr.io»    loij.  «.,..  ;r«»>«..»o».\.«o  Uo„-  oL^^^TT  l^rge.    Worse  yet,  our  monev  hat  been  omimoniy 

oince  August,  1V14,  our  importations  nave  alreaav  j   ^         j              j     •        .l" 

^     J  J                     .  ^'         u     01/    u-ii*                 '  used  to  order  goods  in  other  countries, 

exceeded  our  exportations  by  2',!;   billions.  * 

This  circumstance  has  provoked,  bv  the  natural  c     ^*        \t    •         11    j   ht^        timi*            •  l- 

law   of   supplv   and   demand,   a   low'ering  of   our  ^^^^,^*^"/\-  «  called     Ten  Billions  within 

exchange.    This  varies  from  10  to  18  per  cent.  Our  Reach.'   1  his  discusscs  French  holdings 

with    regard    to    American,    English,    Swiss,    or  of  property  in  foreign  countries.     These  WCTC 

Spanish  money!     Our  importations  are  bound  to  ^^1^^^    approximately    at    27-29    billiom  in 

greatly  exceed  our  exportations  during  the  period  mno        a   ^o  i-*ii>         •     mi'^      «i-t.          ■  1     j. 

of  the  war.     Hence  it  is  necessary  to  take  ener-  '902  and  42  billions  in  1912.    Ihfsetltlsdo 

getic  measures  to  centralize  in  the  hands  of  the  not  include  those  not  quoted  in  Y  rance,  whoK 

Government   all   gold    at   the   disposal    of   our  sum  total  is  believed  to  be  considerable,  p» 

«"i"'7-                   .           V  A        ^            ,u  sibly   15  billions.     M.   Finot  believes  ititr 

And  the  countrv  has  replied  to  the   appeal  by    ^  n  •  '^\^  c.  •  i  •  i*  ^      i_       r .k 

our  eminent  Minister  of  Finance  with  indcscriba-  ^^^^]?^  ^^'^J*^,  financial  specialists  that  French 

ble  enthusiasm.    ...    But  alas!   we  must  not  holdings  of  foreign  securities  amount  at  pro- 

deceive    ourselves    with    illusions.      Enthusiasm,  ent  to  some  60  billion  francs.     It  is  estimatdl 

even  heated  white  hot,  cannot  procure  that   15   billions  of  these  represent  Russian 

securities,  that  another  quarter  is  non-vend- 
able,  and  that  the  remaining  30  billions  ^ 


SUPPRESSED  BY  THE  CENSORSHIP. 


Some  300  words  are  here  deleted,  the  blank  divided  simong  the  United  States^  Great  Brit- 
space  being  followed  by  the  section  called,  t^in  and  its  colonies,  Spain,  and  South  Afflff- 
*'11I.  Let  us  Economize  tor  the  Benefit  of  *^^' 

our   Own    Health    and    the    Safety   of   our  «,.      .              .         t        -.                         *    a 

/^^M|.            '  ^          '   \       1                   ^  ^"C  decrease  in  value  of  a  great  qaattitv " 

Countr>'.        It  consists  mainly  of  arguments  ^^ese  holdings  mutt  naturally  be  tak«i  wm  «" 

in  favor  of  spare  diet  familiar  to  the  world  count,  and  this  is  why  we  admit  that  there  m 

from   the  davs  of  the   Spartans  to  those  of  not  more  than  10  billion  immediately  mobilMk 

Horace  Fletcher,  together  with  advice  to  cut  ^P  "**i^  "?°y  En8>»*«  "n**  AmeriemB  fnf^ 

rr             n           ,       ^.      .                 I       A  u  •  x  ^^^^*   whose   holders   are   espcoally   rccnuitd  ■ 

off  superfluous  luxuries  in  general.     A  brief  prance,  have  not  fallen  in  value  durini  the  «ir: 

passage    deleted    refers    apparently    to    some  there  are  even  tome  which  have  riteo  eoM**' 

scandals  as  to  official  expenditures.     This  sec-  ably.     And  at  French  money  hat  loit  10  »  I' 

tion  closes  with  the  words :  P"  ""^  '"  compariton  with  English  or  Ajrj^ 

can   money,   we   have   every   tntcmc   ■  trlW 

But  the  collection  of  gold   and  various  econo-  ^^^^^  *"  present,  for  the  Ion  irf  enhance  ad»»- 

mies  will  not  suffice,  however,  to  procure  for  us  **8e«  the  vender  of  these  sccunuct. 

the  financial  equilibrium,  and  even  less  the  super-  „          -  ..               u-^x  Li     t.  

abundance  of  resources,  which  are  absolute  con-  Here  lollows  ft  bnCT  DUIlk  ^MOC 

ditions  of  final  victor>'.  only  the  WOrds: 

TTie   next    section   suggests   a  means   for  i                                         _                  1 

making  "a  radical  change  in  the  monetary  [  supprhssbp  WT  TH>  CMWiaMBfc  | 
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The  writer  continues  his  argument  thus:       Section  VI.  is  called  "How  to  Get  Hold 

We  must   look   the   truth  id   the   fiee.     The  of  Thcm,"     Here  M,  Finot  suggests  that  the 

eiportation   o*    the    national    fortune    to    foreign  government   could   delegate   to   a  commission 

countne.  ha,   rendered   difficult  the   mobih»t.on  formed    by    brokers,    notaries,    the    principal 
of  the   French   fortune   at   a   tariff  advantageoui         ll     l         r        v  -i  i     ..  i 

to  the  Government.    ...    In   any  event,  the  curb-brokers   Lcoulissiers] ,  and  the  members 

French  Treasury  could  and  ihould  profit  bf  the  of  high  finance  [la  haute  banque]  the  task  of 

peculiar   situation    of   the   national    aavinga.     As  making   an   inventory   without   delay   of   the 

these  have  not  contributed  to  the  industrial  and  foreign  properties  in  the  hands  of  the  public 

commercial    development    of    the    country,    they  t-     e.     r     i-  "         "■»•  ^uu"'-. 

could  easily  be  made  to  serve  (he  immediate  in-  ^  "^  government  could  arrange  either  to  take 

lereats   of   La  Palrir.     Bting   tiienlially   mobile,  these  over  at  Current  quotations  for  an  equiva- 

Ihtj  are,  moreover,  very  eaiily  manageable,  and  \^^^  gum  payable  in  obligations  of  the  Dejenst 

capable  or  becoming  an  emcactoui  •weapon  •when  -ir   .■        ,  •  .  ,, 

once  put  <•!  the  diifotal  of  <•  government  cafiabU  Nationale.  or   new  loan   issues,   or  could   re- 

0/  making  uie  of  them.    .    .    .  ccive    them    as   deposits,    of   which    it   would 

Every   foreign    tecvrity   repretenU   for   ui   the  have    the    right    to    make    such    use    as    best 

"canteTo'w '«">// counTry  of  itT^o^fgYn '^ilS  ^^^^  its  interests, 
which  wc  have  business  relations.    .    .    .    France 

his  just  made  an  appeal  to  all  holders  of  gold       The  Treasury  could  then  sell   (bcae   according 

to  deposit  in  her  coffers.     The  fiscal  department  to  its  convenience  in  the  various  countries  where 

has  the  same  right,  and  indeed,  duty,  to  address  our  exchange  bad  tufiered  respectively  the  great- 

the  same  demand  to  all  holders  of  foreign  securi-  est  diminution,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  siabiliia- 


JOFFRE.  DEMOCRAT 

THAT  American  democracy  has  much  in  fronr,  in  the  trenches  and  in  the  camps.     You 
common  with  the  modern  French  brand  ■""""  •«""  ^""  *•<'"  different  it  is  with  us. 
is  clearly  brought  out  in  Owen  Johnson's      To  this  Mr.  Johnson  replied,  "Nothing 
interviMV   with   General   Joffre,   which   ap-  has  impressed  me  more  than  your  spirit  of 
pears   in    Collier's   for   October    16.     Mr.  fraternity.     In  fact,  if  I  had  not  seen  its 
Johnson    having   introduced    the    subject   of  practical    working  out    I    might   believe,    as 
military   preparation   in   the   United    St^es,  many  hasty  observers  must,  that  it  could  be 
the  great  French  general  remarked:  "Where  subversive  of  discipline." 
a  nation  is  truly  republican  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  danger  to  the  spirit  of  democracy 
in  military  preparation."     He  stopped  for  a 
moment  and  added : 

It  i 
war,  but  the  need  of  self-disciplic 
public  where  the  spirit  of  individual  liberty  is 
always  strong,  military  service  gives  the  citizen 
a  quality  of  self -discipline  which  he  perhaps 
needs  lo  respect  the  rights  of  others  as  well  as 
to  be  able  to  act  in  organized  bodies.  If  you 
have  (he  dread  of  military  service  in  America, 
it  may  be  because  you  are  looking  at  the  German 
ideal  raihcr  than  at  the  French.  The  art  of  war 
it  practically  the  same  everywhere;  the  same 
general  principles  are  taught  everywhere.  The 
dittinction  between  the  French  army  and  the  Ger- 
man is  a  difference  in  the  conception  of  the  role 
of  the  soldier.  The  theory  of  the  Germans  is  to 
make  of  the  soldier  a  machine.  They  do  not 
wirit  bim  to  think  for  himself.  By  tbeir  discipline 
of  fear  tbey  rob  him  of  initiative  and  make  his 
uoveroents  absolutely  mechanical,  entirely  sub- 
ject to  the  will  of  bis  officer.  That  is  why  they 
mutt  attack  in  close  formation.  To  carry  out 
thia  theory,  the  officer  class  has  been  made  into 
a  Brahmin  caste.  To  perpetuate  this  kind  of  feu- 
dal supremacy,  the  officer  does  not  converse  di- 
rectly with  the  privates,  but  transmits  bis  orders 

Aroogh   the   agency  of   an   intermediary   class —  general   JOFFre   at   TbB   ITAUAN    fbont    WITH 
I  and  corporals.     You  have  been  to  the  kikg  ncimt  bmhanuel 
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The  General  seemed  eager  to  remove  any  comforts  and  necessities,  share  their  food  wiA 

impression  that  the  discipline  of  the  French  them  and  endure  the  same  ^^^^^    '^^^^''^ 

^    ^       L    1  L  11    1  u     -.u      ^^'r.   J       X  together  as  a  great  family.     When  we  make  ■ 

troops  had  been  imperilled  by  the  attitude  of  ^^arge,  the  officer  leads  his  men  «lw«y^-«i  one 

the  officers  toward  the  men.     On  this  point  has  to  tell  him  that— and  he  doet  not  need  id 

he  said :  look  around  to  see  if  he  is  followed. 

.....  .  .u     J-    •  1-        £  £  The  notable  loyalty  of  the  French  aoldien 

Our    discipline    is    not    the    discipline    or    rear.  ^     ^f*       re  /l-l   i^/r       t  i- 
We   do   everything   that   we   can   to   impress   the  \^  t^^eir  officers,   of  which  Mr.  JohmOII  re- 
necessity  of  this  spirit  of  fraternity.     Our  sol-  lates  several  instances,  called  out  from  the 
diers    are    treated    as    intelligent    human    beings.  General  this  characteristic  Comment: 
capable  of  thinking  for  themselves  in  great  crises. 

Every  day  men  come  from  the  ranks  into  leader-       Whatever  happens,  the  French  srmf  wfll  never 

ship.     The    private   soldier    is    an    inexhaustible  crack.     It  did  not  in  the  first  unequal  weeks;  ii 

store  from  which  at  necessity  we  can   replenish  never  will.     When  the  day  comes  that  tlw  Gcr^ 

our  staff  of  officers.     They,  in  turn,   are  taught  man  army  must  retreat  in  the  face  of  defeat;  it  n 

that   their    soldiers    are   their   children;    nothing  quite   possible    that  when   their   theory   of  dhd- 

that   their  private   soldiers   need   or   desire  must  pline — the   discipline   of  fear-^t   placed  to  dMI 

be    indifferent   to   them;    they   watch   over   their  final  test,  the  result  may  be  a  rouL 


FRENCH  COLONIAL  TROOPS 

ONE  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  seas    possessions    and    protectoratci    foUomi 
war  is  the  presence  of  alien  troops  from  Altogether  these  figures  represent  a  total  of 
the  colonies  of  Great  Britain  and  France  in  nearly  43,000,000. 

Asia  and  Africa, — a  feature,  by  the  way,  that  The  author  claims,  moderately  enou^ 
has  occasioned  much  bitter  comment  on  the  that  the  total  ''human  resources"  at  France's 
Teutonic  side  of  the  fighting  line.  disposal,    leaving  out   Northern    Africa,  in 

The  Revue  de  Paris  has  just  published  Black  Africa  and  the  Far  East  may  be  con- 
two  articles  under  the  general  head  of  "Our  sidered  to  be  some  35,000,000.  Exploited 
Colonial  Troops"  in  its  September  issues,  by  European  methods  this  population  should 
In  the  first  the  subject  discussed  was  "1  he  be  capable  of  supplying  three  and  one-halt 
Creole  Contingent,"  in  the  second  "Our  million  recruits,  and  he  asks  why  the  actual 
Neglected  Forces."  The  latter  presents  some  figures  are  so  very  far  below  that  number, 
interesting  facts  as  to  the  available  number 

of  recruits  to  be  obtained  in  the  Asiatic  and  '^T^^  5«"?^«  «^"*7  «>"'«*   i"«'fy   «"^  ""f!* 

AT-             1      *        r  T7                   \     a         u        J  caution  in  the  employ  of  our  native  torcei:  ibcir 

African  colonies  of  France,  and  offers  shrewd  inferiority   before   such    redoubtable   adverttri« 

advice    as   to    the    best    method    of   securing  as   the   Germans,   and   the   difiiculcy  of   rcenirt- 

voluntary    enlistment.      The    right    of    con-  ing.     The  only  native  troops  we  have  imponed 

scription   is,   of  course,   maintained,   but   ex-  came  from  Africa:  Algero-Tunisiani.  Morocas^ 

1          I             -.u  ^     _          ^k         u  ir  and   black   troops.     Of  the   nrat, — the  Turcoi,— 

perience  has  shown   that  among  these  half-  ;,  j.  superfluous  to  speak.  .   .  7  Neither  do  ik 

civilized  natives  volunteer  troops  are  apt  Moroccans  need  a  eulogy.  .  .  .  Because  Aff 
to  be  better  fighting  men.  Moreover,  if  the  were  less  known,  and  because  their  emplojratft 
right  methods  of  inducement  are  employed,  ^  ^urope  has  roused  passionate  polemic^  *» 
the  author  of  the  artide,-designated  mere-  *''""*^  '^~P"  ^'  ^"^  "*"«»  ^•«"'«-  •  •  ' 
ly  as  "X.,"— believes  that  the  quantity  as  Here  half  a  dozen  lines  are  ddeted.  and 
well  as  the  quality  of  the  volunteers  will  be  the  text  proceeds  to  quote  praise  of  African 
superior  to  that  of  the  conscripts.    We  read :  troops  from  the  mouths  of  French  officen. 

Beyond  the  blue  waters  we  have  taken  charge  ^uch  as  the  following: 
of    human    groups    which    participate    henceforth 

in  our  life,  and  prosper  or  suffer  with  us.    Their  The   Senegalese   soldier  has  prorcd  fron  Ai 

existence  and  their  destiny  are  a  function  of  our  very  beginning  of  the  Franco-German  war  ^ 

own.    It  lies  with  us  to  raise  them  to  a  superior  he   has  not   lost  his  soldierly   aptitudes.     Aifll* 

mode    of    life    and    to    preserve    them    from    the  ler>'   fire,  particularly  of  the  big  gi            *  '-^ 

domination    of    Germany,    who    has    ever>'where  effects   were   unknown   to   him.     He 


shown  herself  so  harsh  to  native  populations,  and  surprise,  and  one  might  eren  hare  said  he  v** 

who  sees  in  her  colonies  naught  but  material  for  amused    by    it.      At    Rheims    the    baitalioa  w^ 

exploitation.     We  have  then  the  right, — and  not  showered    daily   with    a    rain    off    shripfl  s*' 

merely  the  right  of  the  master, — to  require  aid  shells   of   large   d  Alter  tlw  '   '^ 

from  our  subjects,  since  their  interests  are  inter-  the  blacks  amused        u^seln  ^ 

mingled  with  ours.  warned  did  not  si 

.   ,.        -    ,  ,     .  .  ^  ,  trenches.      Many    «*«•«    ^ 

A  list  of  the  populations  of  France  s  over-  killed,  a  corporal 


:«^ 
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MOROCCAN  TROOPS  FIGHTING  WITH  THE  FRENCH  ARMY  IN  THE  CHAMPAGNE 

artillery  oblige  grave  breaches  of  discipline,  but  as  the  au- 
thor observes,  such  things  are  not  to  be 
Other  vords  of  approval  strike  the  same  """J""!  «  "I""  »"  consider  the  ciKum- 
lote,  includine  one  by  a  German  correspond-  «"°»'  ''-  '5Vf "  "  '"'•'1".''™";,'' 
ent  if  the  Frankfort  G.r.«.,  who  wrote  to  f»'  "  f""'  °'  ''s''""^  ™"  ">■'''  ■»  >  v.l- 
his  paper  in  December,  I9I4:  "The  Sene-  'f  °'  '"»"""  ?""'"%  "e"S=<l  '", 'E'" 
gdese  are  likewise  excellent  marksmen,  and  ™lW™.->  J™""/  Jm  «  »  oioments  no- 
in  general  fight  very  well."  As  to  Indo-  »«,  J.  n™b"  of  the.r  bravest  strongest, 
Chinese  troo^.  General  Penne,uin,  an  officer  l'"'''""'.  "J  <!■>«"  foung  men  >^'"'}ij"- 
of  large  experience   in   the   Far   East,    gave  P"=   'o  '""   P"™"'  "!™.   '-1  'kiU™ 

^1 V  ■  L         ■  J         .1,  ■»  L,  m  order  to  set  sail  to  a  distant  country  and 

them  high  praise,  and  another  writer  speaks     •  ■    .1    ■    .■  .  i-    l    ■  c     .■  i 

highly  of  their  courage,  discipline,  and  physi-  [f-  '.''"'  '"'"  "■•  '.'";'"  '"  '  ""' °'  ""•"* 
ci    powers    of    resistance.      The    ,„,hor ■t'"!' I"""  """.I-""""  » '''""hey  could 

not  comprehend. 
continues :  ^ 

The  solution  i»  plainly  indicated  by  ibe  fact* 
It  ihould  be  obierved,  moreover,  that  the  prob-  tbemselvea;  aince  conscription  does  not  suffice, 
lem  of  acclimization,  which  might  occasion  aome  let  an  appeal  for  volunteers  be  made.  The  re- 
heaitalion,  does  not  arise  in  the  case  of  a  native  ,ulta  it  has  furnished  have  always  been  excellent 
troop  if  it  is  first  called  on  to  take  part  in  the  oper-  as  regards  the  quality  of  the  men.  As  (o  the 
ations  in  spring  and  summer.  number,   if   it  does   not  increase   as   fast  as  our 

needs  that  is  very  likely  our  own  fault.  To  at- 
tract, it  is  necessary  to  make  an  ofier.  .  .  .  Abun- 
Let  us  pass  now  lo  the  second  objection:  the  "'""f  proofs  demonstrate  that  the  native  lovea  the 
difficulty  in  recruiting.  The  methods  of  the  lys-  "ervice:  the  most  striking  11  the  number  of  re- 
lem  of  recruiting  are  different  as  applied  in  engagements,— about  75  per  cenL  of  the  black 
our  various  colonies,  and  are  governed  by  decrees  battalions  after  the  campaigns  in  Morocco,  3J 
q»ecially  adapted  to  each.  But  they  all  lead  P"  cent  in  Intfo-China.  When  General  Man- 
tither  to  obligatory  service,  or  to  a  voluntary  8'"'"  recruiting  commission  went  through  A.  O.  F. 
engagement,  which  is  to  tell  the  truth  but  poorly  (Afrique  Occidentale  Fran^aise)  in  1910-11  it 
fui,  ^as  officially   authorized  to   promise  the   natives 

four  things:    1.  Voluntary  engagement;  2.  Imme- 
The   former  plan  seems  to  have  worked  '''"".  P'y™""   of  '^e   engagement   bonus,    thua 
«ry^  badly,    the    authorities    being    much  ^^"^Sng^lu^'to'^aV^thrio^dTmSnSrfT": 
troubled  Of  poor  recruiting,   desertions,   and   Leave  of  absence  with  free  transportatioo  U>  the 
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native    village    between    two    re-engagements    of  agent  which  acts  otherwise,   i.   e,,   the   power  of 

four  years;   4.  Retirement  at  the  end  of  twelve  money. 

years  of  service.  .  i  i_. 

Ihe  writer   assumes   that   this    [>ower  is 

Paterfamilias  is  a  person  of  considerable  con-  very   formidable   indeed   in   these   countries. 

sequence  in  the  black  country.  .  .  .  The  head  of  In  Mossi,  for  example,  a  salary  of  t\vcnty 

the    family    exercises    all    authority   because    he  francs  per   month,— about  $4,— will    enable 

Z^A':n:l\T.\'^^^^^^  a  militia  guard  to  live  like  a  pasha,  with 
one  of  the  members  of  the  chief's  family  without  two  or  three  wives.  One  or  more  horses,  and 
compensation  for  the  sudden  loss.  Hence  we  servants  tO  command, 
have  always  had  to  reckon  with  the  non-in- 
demnified head  of  the  family,  submissive  in  There  is  not  a  Country  in  Africa  where  a  lib- 
appearance,  but  sullenly  hostile.  It  is  necessary  eral  subsistence  exceeds  one  or  two  cents  a  day. 
to  gain  his  good  will  as  well  as  that  of  the  In  the  cities,  outside  certain  ports  where  Euro- 
recruit,  pean  packboats  touch,  a  luxurious  life  can  be  led 
Here  we  have  stated  precisely  the  considera-  on  ten  or  twelve  francs  per  month.  The  ordi* 
tions  by  which  we  must  be  guided.  They  arise  nary  infantryman  has  nothing  comparable  to 
from  a  sentiment  which  is  respectable  every-  that,  yet  his  wife,  always  coquettishly  dressed, 
where  and  which  is  peculiarly  cherished  by  the  wears  silken  garments  and  jewels  of  silver  or 
black  man:  the  love  of  family,  both  ascending  even  of  gold.  For  furnishing  ten  Toluntecri, 
and  descending.  If  we  repair  the  damage  done  150  francs  per  month  ($30)  would  fall  into  the 
the  former  by  the  loss  of  a  man,  and  if  we  fur-  cash-box  of  the  chief  of  the  gens.  For  that  in- 
nish  the  latter  the  means  of  livelihood  we  shall  come  he  would  sell  his  whole  family.  The  busi- 
have  solved  our  problem.  We  must  extend  to  ness  would  become  positively  immoral  if  one 
Africa  the  practise  of  "allocation"  to  the  wives  did  not  know  too  well  what  a  Teritable  obstKle 
of  mobilized  soldiers.  Only  here  the  stipend  must  to  voluntary  engagements  the  obstinate  opposiiioa 
be  divided  between  the  head  of  the  family  and  of  the  old  men  has  always  been, 
the  wife  of  the  soldier.     Let  us  give  to  the  one 

and  to  the  other  a  daily  indemnity  of  half  a       The  writer  is  enthusiastic  over  his  plan 

franc  (10  cents)   and  in  case  of  death  a  pension  and  believes  half  a  million  recruits  could  be 

to   be   shared   between   them;    let   us   assure   an  ^j^us  raised  in  the  French  colonics  within  i 
honorable  retirement  to  the  mutilated.     We  shall  ui        •  j  i  •     j     «_ 

thus  satisfy  both  justice  and  our  military  needs,  reasonable   time,    and    not    only    raised,   but 

for   we   shall    have   substituted   for   authority   an  equipped    and    drilled. 


THE  NEUTRAL  POWERS 

THE  position,  present  and  future,  of  the  flict  must  be  attained  by  an  economic  con- 
states that  have  so  far  maintained  their  flict  which  becomes  a  logical  sequence  of  the 
neutrality  in  the  war  of  nations,  is  treated  present  war.    Of  this  the  writer  saj-s: 
with  a  certain  originality  in  a  recent  issue  of 

Xuova  Antologia  (Rome).     The  writer  re-  if  France,  England,  Italy  and  Russia  are  not 

gards   the   attitude  to   be   assumed   by  these  willing  to  open  their  markets  and  employ  their 

neutrals  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  as  of  wealth  for  the  preparation  of  a   more  terrible 

almost    equal    importance    with    that   taken  7"  J"  ^^^*  IS™  Vlll  T'^r^V'^l  ^ 

,     .         ,             l^•          o"!  recourse    to   some    system    of    economic   deicoic. 

(luring  the  conflict.     Ihe  great  question  to  This  will  become  the  most  solid   foundarioo  sf 

be  eventually  solved  is  the  attainment  of  a  their  militar>'  and  political  policy.     If  Gcnnasy 

general   disarmament,   or  at  least  a  notable  does  not  spontaneously  accept,— as  the  probsUf 

reduction    of    armaments,    and    the    Italian  ;;;;,"  "*;;[;-*  P?/^^^ 

.                   11-1          \       r^          1  Other  way  will   remam   for   the   Allies  than  is 

writer    does    not    believe    that    the    Central  adopt  toward  her  a  policy  of  economic  prcsNtti 

Powers,  Austria   and  Germany,   can   be  in-  strong   enough   to   render   it   impossible  for  ikc 

duccd  to  consent  to  this,  in  case, — as  seems  German  Government  to  dispose  of  the  finaadsl 

most  probable  now,— the  war  should  come  ",^"^"»  necessary  at  once  to  liquidate  the  CM 

^  t        t                 1       «                    .    ,  of  the  present  war  and  to  prepare  the  moocr  asl 

to  an  end  by  the  mutual  exhaustion  of  the  equipment  needed  for  a  future  war. 

combatants,  rather  than  by  a  decisive  victory  This   policy   should   be  continued   nntfl  Gcr* 

of  either  side  over  the  other.  roany  becomes  convinced  that  in  our  age  theft  • 

What  should  be  done  to  bring  about  the  "« .Pl^ce  for  imperialism,  miHunsm,  ■mmo; 

]    .     J           1   ^     rr^i                   ,     ^     J            J  and   exterminations.     Humanity  hat  a  rial  * 

desired  result?     The  means  here  advocated  ijve,  to  labor  and  to  prosper  onder  m  wSmd 

is  an  economic  league  between  the  present  security,  liberty  and  peace,      yhoeoerer  snifcss » 

Allies  and  the  neutral  nations,  or  such  of  attack  these^  fundamental  o     dplci  ef  mmnh  J* 


them  as  are  ready  to  act  in  s\Tnpathy  with  1?^»  ^^  •°^"'  "Ij 
.1      All*         T^      .1*  .1  11.  tne  new  system  or 


system  of  uiwcsi 


the  Allies.    For  this  writer  the  end  that  may  ^^te   individuals       o 
prove  impossible  of  attainment  by  armed  con-  their  fellow-citi        < 
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society  of  the  nations  no  place  should  be  found  defense  with  the  Allies.    They  are  of  course  free 

for  any  government  that  premeditates  new  agres-  not  to  do  so,  but  in  this  case  they  ought  not  to 

sions   against  the   existence,   the  security,   or  the  complain  of  the  evils  that  may  befall  them,  when 

well-being  of  other  peoples.  these  result  from  their  own  conduct,  from  their 

failure    to    recognize    international    solidarity   in 

The  strongly  partisan  line  of  this  present-  the  defense  of  the  human  race  and  in  the  assur- 

ment  need  not  prevent  us  from  seeing  that  *"<^^  ^^  ^^^  progress.    We  do  not  pretend  to  give 

there  is  an  element  of  truth  in  the  writer's  jl^KltVi^  3?^  ^nH  ""^^jr"' ""^^ 

e  1  u        i_  1.  i_        1.  political,    moral    and    military    intervention,    the 

torecast,  although  we  may  hope  that  the  re-  neutral  states  would  not  only  do^  a  good  work, 

sentments   and   distrust  sure   to  survive  the  but  would  at  the  same  time  make^  a  good  specu- 

end  of  the  war  may  pass  away  sooner  than  is  la^ion. 

expected.     Of  the  present  situation  the  Ital-       rr^.    ^  -    ,  ,    ,  . 

ian  writpr  isavis-  ^^^^  ^  contmuance  of  the  state  of  things 

lall    WllLv.1     says*  1      /  ^t  r       1  1        •   I  e 

betore   the  war,   of   the   lavish   expense   tor 

If  the  neutral  states  now  find  themselves  face  military  and  naval  preparations,  when  added 

to  face  with  new  political  and  economic  condi-  to  the  crushing  charges  that  the  nations  will 

tions  m  Europe,  the  responsibility  rests  upon  the  u^   ^  *     u«       ^  -.  -.u  ^       r  ^u 

Central  Powers,  not  upon  the  Allies.    They  miss  ^^^e  /o  bear  to  meet  the  costs  of  the  war. 

their  aim  when  they  direct  their  bitterness  and  would  result  in  Widespread  financial  disaster, 

hostility  against  us.    Fortunately  facts  patent  to  seems  a  self-evident  truth,  and  any  policy  that 

all    demonstrate    that   there    now    exists    in    the  diminishes  the  outlay  for  armaments  should 

society   or   nations   as   indestructible   a   solidarity  u«  ,  ,  i     _^  i       t^i  •     •      ^u  -^     > 

as  among  the  individuals  forming  a  nation.     If  ^  welconied.     This  in  the  writer  s  opimon 

in    a    country    there    are    turbulent    elements,    a  can  only  be  attained  by  common  action, 
sense  of  disquietude  is  aroused  among  the  other        In  conclusion  he  calls  upon  the  neutrals  to 

inhabitants,  a  sense  of  insecurity  of  apprehension,  decide  on  which  side  they  wish  to  stand,  and 

This   does   not   pass   away   until    all   the   orderly  _..,-_  ^u-„  ^y..^  -.i._  -^nner  thpv  arrive  af  a 

citizens  have  united  to  control,  repress,  and  even  assures  them  that  the  sooner  they  arrive  at  a 

suppress  these  undesirable  elements.     So  it  is  in  decision  the  better  it  will  be  for  them.     Of 

the  society  of  nations.  Italy,    he    declares    that   she    was   gradually 

Eveiy  land  has  now  not  only  the  right  but  the  drifting  into  a  political  and  economic  situa- 

duty  of  defense.    When  the  Allies  resist,  whether  ..  ^    .i  ^,    ^«„i j    „«-.   u«„-   k^-«    ^«;««.«:«-^ 

«;»k  ^^rr>^  ^^  km,  •»  ^».«»»«:^  ^r.w>*M.m*  *\xm  o^iioi  tioti  that  couIq   not  have  been  maintained, 
witn  arms  or  by  an  economic  contest,  tne  actual  hi  i*ii 

aggression    of    Germany,    and    seek    to    prevent  and   that  would   eventually  have   embroiled 

future  aggression,  they  are  simply  exerasing  a  her  with  both  parties.     This  unavoidable  po- 

legitimate   right     Whoever   acts  in   self-defense  gition  is  that  of  all  the  neutral  powers,  and 

cannot   be    regarded   as   violaung   the   rights   or  .      i  .     ^  •^«  ^   ^.u^   kl «.*,-.   ««J    «.k-   •.^.^»«: 

other..     The  best  policy  for  the  neutrals  would  "!,.«»  OP'^'O"  the  Wame  and   the   responsi- 

be  to  unite  themselves  forthwith  in  a  common  bility  thercior  both  rest  upon  Uermany. 


ACTIVITIES    OF   GERMAN   CITIES    IN 

WAR  TIME 

THE  functions  of  the  German  city  are  so  tive  and  clerical  work  required  by  the  new 
much  more  numerous  and  complex  system  soon  made  it  necessary  to  install 
than  those  of  our  own  municipal  govern-  forces  of  assistants,  and  in  some  places  citi- 
mcnts,  that  we  sometimes  fail  to  estimate  zens  volunteered  to  do  this  work  without 
properly  the  importance  of  the  city  in  the  pay. 

German  scheme  of  living.  Writing  in  the  At  the  outset  the  tickets  were  issued  on  a 
National  Municipal  Review,  Professor  uniform  basis,  the  same  number  each  week 
Robert  C.  Brooks,  of  Swarthmore  College,  per  person  without  regard  to  age,  sex,  or 
describes  a  few  of  the  many  novel  activities  occupation.  Under  this  policy  a  hard- 
that  the  pressure  of  war  has  imposed  upon  working  day  laborer,  in  whose  diet  bread 
German   munidpalities.  had  formed  a  large  and  indispensable  part. 

The  use  of  bread  tickets  by  cities,  as  a  received  no  more  tickets  than  a  professional 
solution  of  the  problem  of  limiting  the  con-  man  or  official  in  easy  circumstances  who 
sumption  of  grain  and  flour,  has  attracted  was  able  to  procure  abundance  of  other 
much  attention.  Professor  Brooks  describes  food.  Noting  the  substantial  injustice  of 
some  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  put-  this  method,  some  cities  adopted  more  or 
ting  thk  plan  in  operation.  Police  officials  less  complicated  schemes  taking  into  account 
were  entrusted  widi  the  distribution  of  the  differences  of  age,  sex,  occupation  and  so 
tkketSy  but  die  great  volume  of  administra-  forth.     Such  distinctions  naturally  increased 
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and  complicated  the  work  of  distributing  ed  at  the  end  of  Fcbniaiy  to  $S71,77Z 
tickets.  In  other  cities,  while  the  uniform  For  soldiers'  families,  who  were  unable 
method  was  continued,  the  more  comfort-  to  meet  their  rent  paymentSi  tile  dtf  mide 
ably  situated  persons  were  requested,  as  an  grants  conditional  upon  the  nductioa  Id  dM 
act  of  charity,  to  return  any  bread  tickets  amount  of  the  rent.  Similar  relief  wa*  abv 
they  had  not  used  for  distribution  to  persons  given  to  the  unemployed.  Finalljr  ten  bo- 
having  greater  need  of  them.  The  city  of  reaus  were  opened  in  varioui  ptrU  of  Bcriin 
Hanover,  however,  decided  against  the  use  for  boards  composed  of  oflkiali  of  tbesw* 
of  tickets  altogether,  and  sought  to  reduce  nicipal  housing  department  and  aaMtlMi 
consumption  by  controlling  the  quantity  of  from  private  organizatioaa  endeavotcd  W 
flour  delivered  to  bakers.  In  opposition  to  adjust  difficulties  between  lamUnda  moi 
this  plan  it  was  argued  that  bakers  could  tenants.  Large  sums  were  voted  for  adMNi 
not  be  trusted  to  divide  their  product  fairly  children  of  poor  families,  and  the  Otj  CBmed 
among  customers,  but  would  favor  the  over  more  than  200  acres  of  land  in  anatt 
well-to-do.  plots  to  citizens  fbr  the  purpcae  of  Baking 

In  the  long  run  every  plan  adopted  for  gardens,  supplying  fertilizer  and  aeeda  tat 
regulating  the  consumption  of  bread  devel-  of  charge.  Persons  whoae  hoOMa  WCR  nOifr 
oped  difficulties.  It  has  always  been  main-  gaged  were  also  assisted.  In  i 
tained  by  Germans  that  the  issuing  of  bread  with  the  four  great  property  < 
tickets  was  a  mere  precautionary  measure  ciations,  the  city  established  a  war  loaa 
adopted  against  the  possible  failure  of  this  bank,  with  a  capital  of  1,000,000  maifa, 
year's  crops;  but  that  it,  by  no  means,  itrdi-  60  per  cent,  of  which  was  advanced  bjr  tbe 
cated  any  immediate  shortage  of  food.  The  municipal  treasury  and  40  per  cent  by  tbe 
people  accepted  the  measure  everywhere  with  four  private  associations.  The  directory  ttt 
patriotic  enthusiasm,  and  from  the  begin-  the  Imperial  Bank  put  a  credit  of  lO.OOO,- 
ning  have  seemed  disposed  to  make  the  best  000  marks  at  the  ^I'tpnf  I  of  this  loan  bank, 
of  it.  The  criticism  in  regard  to  food  staples  the  city  government  undenaking  to  guar^ 
has  been  directed  more  against  the  Imperial  antce  half  the  amount.  Thua  many  fan- 
Government  for  its  policy  of  fixing  maxi-  closures  were  avoided, 
mum  prices  for  various  kinds  of  grain,  and  In  its  attempt  to  provision  the  dty  ths 
neglecting  to  fix  maximum  prices  for  the  munidpal  government  of  Berlin  up  to  the 
corresponding  flours  and  meals.  In  orders  end  of  the  ^r>t  week  in  March  had  expended 
to  control  the  situation  against  the  specula-  over  $4,000,000  for  foodstuffs.  On  saki 
tors,  several  German  cities  purchased  for  from  this  stock  it  had  received  $l,302il41. 
storage  considerable  supplies  of  food,  in-  The  dty  has  undertaken  the  purchaae  and 
eluding  fresh  and  preserved  meats  and  po-  slaughter  of  80,000  hogs.  It  will  be  a  pra^ 
tatoes  as  well  as  grain.  lem,    it   is   said,   to   find   sufEcicnt   stor^ 

TTie   war    required    the    establishment    by  facilities  in  the  dty.     In  case  of  a  suddenly 

cities  of  many  new  channels  of  relief  for  the  declared    peace,   the  munidpality  would  be 

support  of  soldiers'  families.     For  example,  seriously    embarrassed    by    these    enonnoM 

the  city  of  Berlin  had  expended,  during  the  food  stores. 

first  seven  months  of  the  war,  over  $2,000,-  On  a  smaller  scale  munidpalitiei  all  omT 

000,   in   addition   to  the  Imperial  Govern-  the  empire  are  following  Berlin'a  —  — "t**^ 

ment's  contribution, of  a  like  amount.  There  In  the  meantime  war  conditiani  hare  greallf 

were   over   90,000   such    families   receiving  reduced  the  tax  receipts  and  other  reiaai^ 

relief.  and  as  a  consequence,  tax  rata  are  riaag 

There  was  a  serious  problem  of  uncm-  rapidly.     For  the  present 'year  the  budget  rf 

ployment  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  Berlin   reaches  ninety-seven  milliaa  doOan; 

the  city  of  Berlin  tried  to  meet  this  situation  but  this  includes  loam  amounting  to  mi^ 

in  part  by  ordering  that  all  building  and  seventeen  million  dollan,  Thia,  however,  k 
other   undertakings   of   the   city   should   be  exclusive  of  war  relief  meanirci  wUck  k  & 

carried  on  as  provided  in  the  budget.     The  proposed  to  lump  together  i 
cit>'  also  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Gcr-  by  bond  issues.    And,  in  i 
man  War  Department  a  large  number  of  reimbur    nent  "    cspe      ' 
workmen   who  were  employed   in  strength-  and  Imperial  trt 
ening     fortifications,     and     supplied     these       AloJ      widi  t 

men,    whenever    necessary,    with    articles    of  by  t            r,  t 
clothing.      The    monetary    relief    provided  completi 

by   the   city   for   the   unemployed   amount-  trie  v 
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TAKING  CARE  OF  FATHERLESS  CHIUWEN  AT  BERLIN  WHILE  THE  MOTHERS  ARE  AT  WORK 

city  had  reserved  the  right  to  purchase  the  £cials  are  indeed  reversing  the  iriaxim,  "In 

plant    on    October    1,    1915.      Two    years'  time   of   peace    prepare    for   war."      In    the 

notice  was  required  and  had  been  given  in  midst  of  ^var  they  are  busy  devising  waj^ 

1913.     This  is  indeed  a  tremendous  under-  and  means  to  meet  the  problems  that  will 

talking,  but  the  city  officials  have  made  the  come  with  peace.     The  need  for  relief  work 

arrangements  for  the  transfer  in   full  con-  of  various   kinds  will   certainly  outlast   the 

fidence.     To  show   that  such  confidence  is  war,   and    in   the   matter   of  unemployment 

in  a  measure  justified.  Professor  Brooks  calls  requirements  will   be  even  greater  than   at 

attention  to  the  showing  made  by  the  Gcr-  present.     Pleas  are  made  for  the  continuance 

man  savings  banks  in  1914.    The  year  as  a  of    food    storehouses,    granaries,    municipal 

whole    showed    an    excess    of    deposits    over  bakeries,  slaughter-houses,  milk-stations,  and 

withdrawals  of  $64,260,000.      German   of-  cattle-fattening  establishments. 


INDUSTRIAL  RESEARCH  AND  THE 
MELLON  INSTITUTE 

THE  Mellon  Institute  of  Industrial  Re-  Mr.  Hamor  tells  us  first  how  the  indus- 
search,  in  Pittsburgh,  recently  marked  trial  researcher  is  rapidly  coming  into  his 
its  graduation  from  the  experimental  stage  own  in  America,  and  then  how  the  Mellon 
by  taking  possession  of  a  $350,000  home.  It  Institute  is  solving  the  problem  of  the  manu- 
has  evidently  come  to  stay,  and  to  serve  as  a  facturer  who  wishes  to  profit  by.  industrial 
model  for  other  institutions  of  similar  aims  research  but  does  not  find  it  feasible  or  ex- 
at  other  centers  of  industry  throughout  the  pedient  to  maintain  an  elaborate  research 
country.  establishment  on  his  own  premises. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Hamor,  of  the  Institute's  stafi, 
discusses    "The    Value    of    Industrial    Re-      Ten  thousand  American  chemisti  ire  at  preient 
search"  in  the  initial  number  of  the  Scien-  "g^g'^''  !■>  pu"")"  which  affwt  ""r  l.OOO.OM 
.■c      HIT     .LI  _  ■        .1.   .   ■  •      wage-earners    and    produce    over    $5,000,000,000 

*Ijf^  MoH/A/y^a  magazine  that  W  new  in  „„^,h  „f  ^a„„f„{;,red  products  each  year. 
nothmg  except  its  name,  for  m  parting  with  These  trained  men  have  actively  and  effectively 
its  former  title  to  the  journal  hitherto  collaborated  in  bringing  about  stupendous  resulii 
kfwwn  as  the  Worlds  Advance  the  Popular  j"  American  industry.  There  are.  in  fact,  at 
A  -  ■«      .ti     _  .  ■         II   . I-  I        r   least  nineteen  American  industries  in   which  the 

&«««  MmU,  retain.  aU  iht  earmarks  of  ,^,„i„  ,„,  i„„  .,  ^„,  .„i„„„,  ,„t„  ,„ 

Ms  old  •elf.  founding   the   indugtiy,    in   developiog   i^   or   in 
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rclininf;  the  mclbixis  of  control 
rhus  ensuring  profils,  lower  < 
oulpult. 

Here    are  some   details   of   these   achi 

mcnts : 


The  chemise  has  made  the  wine  industry  i 
tonably  independent  of  climatic  conditions; 
Has  enabled  it  to  produce  substantially  the  s 


lufacture,  morc  and  more  becoming  a  system  of  scien- 
uniform   (jjjj,  processes."      It  is  clear  that   Ciennany 
learned  this  long  ago. 

When  an  induMry  baa  problems  requiring  tolu- 
tion,  these  problems  can  be  atiacked  either  iniide 
ca-   or   outside    of   the   plant.      If   the   policy    of   tbe 
he    indusirialisc  is  that  all  problem*  are  to  be  inveni- 
me   gated  only  nithin   the  establiihmcnt,   a   retearch 
what  the   laboratory  must  be  provided  for  the  plant  or  for 
eather;   he   has   reduced   the   spoilage   from  25    the  company.     At   preaenl,   in  the   United   States, 
er    cent,    to    0.46    per  probably  not  more  than 


laboratories  or  cmplny 
research  chemists,  al- 
though at  liait  live 
companiea  are  ipendinu 
over   $100,000   per   year 


cent,    of 

the    tot; 

.1;    he 

has   incre 

ased   ihe 

ship- 

pilR  radi 

us  of  the 

and    has 

niade    p. 

y.      In 

the  coppi 

■r"  indus 

If)-    he 

has     lear 

ned     am 

i     has 

taught     how     to 

make 

operation: 

and    so   ( 

:ontinuou 

s  that 

<    the    I 


of 


An  alternative  to 
this  plan  is  offered  by 
the  kind  of  scien- 
tific establishment  of 
which  the  Mellon  In- 
than  Btitute  is  the  prototype  in  this  couiitn'  ""1 
.^!"  with  which  Europe  is  well  supplied. 
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are  less  than  $1  apart 
on  every  $10,000  worth 
<if  product,  and  in  re- 
fined copper  the  valua- 
tions of  the  product  do  not  diiler  bv  moi 
Jl  in  every  $5U,000  worth  of  product, 
quality  of  output  is  maintained  constant  withi 
microscopic  difference*  Without  tbe  chemist  the  Accorditig  to  the  ustem  of  indattri.I  rese.rth 
corn-products  industry  irould  never  have  arisen  ;„  „p„i„i„n  at  the  Mellon  In.iitute  of  Industrial 
and  m  1914  this  industry  consumed  as  much  corn  R„(arch  of  the  University  of  Pittaburgh,  t«bieli 
as  wa.  grown  in  that  year  hy  the  nine  State,  of   j,  ;„  ^„„  „,  ^^  „„^    ,  cS^^m.iSS 

Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  MassacbufletCI,  institution  a  manufacturer  harinE  ■  oiobtrB 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut  New  York,  New  Jer-  „<,uinng'«,lution  may  become  tbf  donir  of  • 
sey  and  Delaware  combined;  this  amoumi.  equal  f,iio„,hip;  the  said  manufacturer  provide.  tW 
to  the  entire  P/^duction  of  the  State  of  North  „,  J\y^^  researcher  .elected  to  «nduet  iW 
Carolina  and  alM.ut  SO  per  cent,  of  the  production  in^„,i(.„ion  de^„d,  the  inrituie  furnishing  Mb 
of  each  of  the  States  of  Georgia  Michigan,  and  fatuities  a.  are  neces.ary  for  tbe  condua  »f  tbe 
Wisconsin;   the   chemist   has   produced   over   100    „„[.^ 

useful    commercial    products    from    corn,    which,        .,-j,;   n,nn,v  paid   in   to  found   ■   frllowdiip  !• 

ilary  to  tbe  inTCi^ 

.very  csm,   thi.  re- 

rcher  i.  moM  carefully  Miecled  for  the  pmblol 

in   hand.     The   institute  supplie.  free   laboraiotT 

space  and  tbe  use  of  all  ordinary  chemical,  aod 

equipment.    The  chemist  or  engineer  who  ia  nudy- 

ing  the  problem  work*  under  the   immediair  «• 

pervision  of  men  who  are  thoroughlv  trained  and 

experienced  in  conducting  industrial   reMarch. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Mellon  Institute,  wbid^ 

'gral  part  of  the  Unirersitj  of  Ki» 

s  own  endowment,  is  expendinf  «Hf 

$150,000  annually  for  salaries  and   maiDKnaaH. 

manufacturer  Hcurcs  for  a  small  rxpenditaifc 

just  sufficient  to  pay  the  ..alarv  of  tbe  fclk*; 

-"" "  as  the  man  engaged  on  the  investigation  it  calM 

.      ,  ILL  1-  L    J    — '"  i'''  beneRts  of  an  organizatian  of  llua  MM 

AiialoRous   feats   have   been    accomplished    gnj  ^any  have   availed  tbeniMlve*  of  tbe  a^ 
in   the  manufacture   of  sugar,   textiles,   ferti-    vantages,  twenty-eight  companies  maintaininf  Ic^ 
lizers,  soda,   leather,    flour,   celluloid,   glass,    lo«ships  at  the'  present  iun& 
pulp  and  paper;  in  brewing,   food-preser^-a-       E^*^*"  ''"o"  •""  *«  •«""«  .'',*•  J*"!*"^ 
1-  1  ■  ■     1  I         All     1  ^''^'   excellent   apparatus,   chemical    aod    Ubrair 

tion.  and  municipal  water  supply.     All  along  equipment,— facilities  wUcfa  are  n   e«     "  "   ' 
the   line   industrial    research   means  cheaper  modern  retcarch;  and  becanae  of  ibcae  q 
methods,  better  products,  and  the  utilization    ties  and  that  of  being  able  n  ymm 

of  materials  previously  wasted,  so  that  "man-  '"  ''    *"    '"  "    *  ~ 

r  .  .  .1  F  siraiea  inai  a  o 

ufactunng.  at  one  time  entirely  a  matter  of  obtained  by  the 

empirical  judgment  and   individual  skill,  is  tion  than  can  be  generally  aacued  Igr  ■ 


niiuuui    mill,    tvuuiu    iici  ir    uaic    uccii    iirouutru.     pjij  ,jy,[-   |,y  the   inMitUIC  in  Sal' 

In   the   asphalt   industry  the   chemist   has  taught  d„;        ,^^  ^^^k.     In   evj 

bow   to   lay   a    road    surface   thai   will    always  be    ,„„her  i.  mn«  carefullv  «.le«, 
good,   and   be    has   learned    and   taught   how   to 
construct    a    suitable    road    surface    for    different 
conditions  of  service.      In   the   cottonseed   oil   in- 
dustry, the  chemist  standardized  methods  of  pro- 
duction,   reduced    losses,    increased   yields,   made 
new    use    of    wastes    and    by-productl.    and    has 
added    somewhere    between    $10    and    $12    to    the         ^ 
value    of    each    bale    of   cotton    grown.      In    the    ^j,j 
cement  industry,  the  chemist  has  ascertained  new    burgh.'hVs"!! 
ingredients,  has  utilized   (heretofore  waste  prod-    r------ 

ucts    for    (his    purpose,    his    reduced    the    waste 
heaps   of    many    industries    and    made    ihem    his   ' 


e  work  for  higher  degrees  n  haa  bcaa  ana^ 
trated  that  a  higher  type  of  usiantu  cm  t* 
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tarcn  themtelTe*.     There  it  a  scarcity  of  men  maaufacturera,  nbo  U 

Bifted  trith  the  geoius  for  research,  aod  it  re<  a  reiearch  chemist,  i 

quires  much  experience  in  selecting  suitable  men  chemist  as  a  qualified  scieniinc  scout. 

and  io  training  ibeni  to  the  desirable  degree  of       All   researches  conducted   at  tbe   Mellon   Instil 

efficienqr,    after    hiving    determined    the    special  lute  are  surrounded   with  tbe   necessary   secret, 

qualities    required.      Important    qualifications    in  and  any  and  all  discoveries  made  by  the  fellow 

industrial    researchers    are    keenness,    inspiration  during   the    term   of    his   fellowship    become   the 

and  cuolidence;  these   are  often  unconsidered  by  property  of  the  donor. 


A  FRENCH  INTERPRETATION  OF 
PAN-GERMANISM 

THE  so-called  "pan-German  movement,"  intended  to  show  the  extent  of  this  Central 
which  crystallized  as  long  ago  as  1895  European  federation  in  the  year  1950.  With 
in  published  plans  for  the  formation  of  a  the  second  article  there  is  a  map  which  rep- 
Gennanic  federation  in  Central  Europe,  em-  resents  pan-German  claims  as  developed  in 
bracing  Austria-Hungary,  Holland,  and  Bel-  1911,  and  also  shows  the  actual  Eastern  and 
gium,  the  Prussian  provinces  of  Russia,  and  Western  fronts  held  by  the  German  and  Aus- 
portions  of  France,  is  the  subject  of  two  trian  forces  during  the  present  war.  This 
articles  contributed  to  Z.'///uf(r>irion  (Paris),  French  writer  is  convinced  that  the  hopes 
by  Andre  Cheradame.  built  up  in  Germany  at  the  beginning  of  the 

In  connection  with  the  first  of  these  ar-  war,  while  quite  in  line  with  the  territorial 
tides,   there  is  reproduced  a  German  map  aspirations    connoted    by    the    term    "pan- 


A  HtENCH  REniESEtn-ATION  OF  PAN-CERMANISM  AS  DEVELOPED  IN  I9II,  WITH  THE  ALICNMEm- 
OF  THE  PRESENT  WAR 
(IIb  •!!««•  Indicate  the  gawnt  directioD  of  the  great  raiInT  lincij  these  aie  of  fecial  inleies 
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Gcnnanism,"  will  be  found  to  be  chimerical,  dreams,  and  has  permitted  die  orginbttitio 
Berlin,  he  says,  never  foresaw  Belgium's  re-  of  the  Allies,  the  second  year,  he  wft,  wfli 
sistance,  or  England's  entrance  into  the  con-  mark  the  complete  failure  of  pan-Germanitaa, 
flict.  While  the  first  year  of  the  war  has  and  so  will  assure  liberty  of  peoples  and  of 
prevented    the    realization    of    pan-German  civilization. 


THE  "JITNEY  "BUS"  AND  ITS  FUTURE 

DURING  the  past  year  we  have  heard  $3D,0<H)  to  $35,000  lua  diaa  latt  jnt,  dnc  to  tkt 
and  seen  much  of  a  new  scheme  of  op"«tioB  of  ISOJItnff  Wn.  .  .  .  Iiien>«^ 
local  rapid  t,.nsi.,-.he  iitney  ■bus,-.  c».  K"f„:.'i.!rS  Se'^S^ti'MSS 
bmation  of  the  trolley  and  the  taxicab.  1  ne  atreetor  companiet,  inrolvins  t  wJacdca  «f 
jitney  is  an  automobile  of  any  kind  or  con-  JD  p«c  cent,  in  the  ihop  force  mad  a  cK  btm 
dition  in  which  one  or  several  passengers  lO  to  20  per  wnt  in  the  laUrie.  rf  the  wmaiahc 
may  ride,  usually  over  a  fixed  route,  for  a  ^^f'^.JT':'.  't^^^^^S^ 
5-cent  fare.  The  plan  originated  with  a  Conn.,  and  Grand  Rapidi,  Midi.  The  8aa  haa- 
Los  Angeles  man.  The  following  day  he  citco-Oakland  TcnniDal  Railroadi,  ace»t4iog  M 
had  half  a  dozen  imitators;  and  the  service  Ae  company'i  offid-k  hare  bett  toMii«$500  per 
proved  «>  attractive  to  both  operators  and  faj'^ J,^^*^^Tl-2  rftfeiS 
the  public  that  it  spread  rapidly  to  all  parts  white  another  catimatet  that  It  wiU  canr  fem 
of  the  country.  paMcogera  tliit  year  by  21,000,000  ihaa  k  dM  k 

Mr.  William  J.  Locke,  of  San  Francisco  '"♦.  "  ""  ii'»ey  comprfHoii  eonilaiKa. 

(counsel  of  the  League  of  California  Mu-       _  .        , , 

nidpalities),  contributes  to  the  Nannal  >'""  "?"  aenous,  lloWCTO-,  faa  bea  A> 
Mumdpd  Ra,Uw  an  article  on  the  jitney  if ««  on  die  safety  of  itieet  MreL  Inla 
'bus  which  shows  wide  range  of  observation  Angeles  the  nunijer  of  •«'«•  l«aMllJ 
and  consider  the  subject  in  its  several  phaiea.  i".  "^F  ""*■  ""^  ""  ■»"«»■  "W  • 

He   finds   that   in   many   cities   the   Tius  ""t  J'Oiey  appemd. 
service  has  had  a  serious  effect  on  the  bll«-       Wherever  the  jitney  »  found  ine  a  d> 
ness  of  the  street-railway  companies.  "f  •»  ""''  hfated  d»c«i,on  iditni  10  la- 
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tcctiog  the  public  from  care- 
leu  or  irieiponsible_  driver*, 
overcrowding,  indignities  to 
female  panengcii,  arbitrary 
changes  of  roules,  and  liability 
in  case  of  accident.  Other  reg- 
uUtiong  cover  the  queationi  of 
route,  the  territory  to  be  served 
and  the  seating  capacity  in  the 
car.  Many  ordinances  author- 
ize the  city  council  to  refuse  a 
license  if  the  territory  is  al- 
ready served. 

Whether  or  not  the  jit- 
ney has  come  to  stay  is  ob- 
viously 3  matter  of  opinion. 
Its  early  success  gives  rea- 
son   for    believing    that    it 
has;  but  some  traction  au- 
thorities maintain  that  it  is 
merely    a    fad    and    a    nui- 
sance,   and    that   when   the  a  familiar  scene  in  western  cities 
novelty   wears   off   the   jit- 
ney will   disappear   almost  as  rapidly   as  it   of   «  steady  job.     The   men   in  the  automobile 
came  into  being.      Mr.  Locke  believes  that   "«^=  ?"'«  out  that  this  kind  of  pwple  -od  thi* 
.1                       ^        .               J            ^               .L        kind  of  cars  and  coodilions  will  be  found  in  •onw 
It    has    come    to    stay     and    quotes    another   ^j^i^  ,„  .j,,  ti^^_  g„j  ,h„  „,  f„„  „  ^^^  goe* 
writer  s  analysis  on  that  point ;  out  of  the  jitney  busioegs  his  place  will  be  taken 
by   another. 
The   "jitney   "bus"    is   a   business   anomaly, — a        ■,,      t      i  n  ■    i-       ■         i         i 
business  failure  that  is  bound  to  stay;  a  failure        J"""-  i-^cke  sees     every  indication  that  the 
because   only   rarely    can    the    operator    tecure  jitney  'bus  is  the  forerunner  of  the  trackless 
enough  pawengeri  id  *  day  to  pay  the  operating  car."     The  elimination  of  the  track,  poles, 

T^^'\»l  IT'L?*AJ^^'l!^J'^lJ^tt'  "ntJ    wires  would    give   the   streets   a   more 

quate   alionance  lor   depreciation   aad   pay   nim-  ,       .                             "      , 

■elf  a  reasonable  wage  on  a  five-cent  fare.    This  pleasing  appearance  and  remove  a  source  of 

it  admitted  by  many  of    the    drivers,    so    it    is  danger.     Besides,  the  auto-car  18  speedy  and 

claimed.     What  ihey  are  really  doing  it  telling  comparatively    noiseless;    and,    Its   path    and 

Si/l'trntoS^  iUg  T,£,  *',r»' *;;  ™"=  l-in^faiWe,  the  passengej,  will  never 

are  their  own,  or  malting  a  bare  living  from  a  suffer  the   inconvenience   of   a  blockade,  so 

•econd-hand  dealer,  until  they  can  get  some  kind  common   with   ordinary   trolley-car  systems. 


VERHAEREN  ON  "UNCI  VI  LIZ  ABLE 
GERMANY" 

THE  great  Belgian  poet,  whose  flaming  feudal,  and  may  possess  a  "culture,"  but  not 
boot  on  "Belgium's  Agony"  has  just  a  "civilization."  That  is  to  say,  vast  stores 
appeared  in  this  country  in  translation,  has  of  knowledge  do  not  necessarily  imply  deli- 
written  for  Les  Annates  (Paris)  a  very  re-  cacy  of  feeling  and  propriety  of  action, 
markable  article  called  "Uncivilizable  Ger- 
many." As  a  mere  arraignment  of  Gcr-  .  J*"*  ^P"''  »'  »?"!">■■  of  pride,  of  liberty,  it 
_..-..  .'fc  ..,,,.. IJ  \,^^A\„  l«  — »»k  ™».;i.  *„  independent,  not  of  the  mtelligence,  but  of  knowl- 
many  it  would  hardly  be  worth  while  to  ^^^l  The  German  professor  !.  a  walking  li- 
quote  It,  perhaps,  but  it  is  far  more  than  brary.  He  hoards,  he  arranges,  he  commentt. 
diat.  It  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  psycho-  Arrangement  and  ditcipline  to  him  take  the  place 
logical  study  of  a  certain  type  of  mind,— the  "*.  ■"  *'«■  TJiese  slowly  inculcate  in  him  ibc 
_=--«  •.!._>  ;-  ^\^a:.^,  ^^.;.^t  ~...._.  „<  ■?""  <>'  dependence  and  of  servility.  It  u  per- 
mind  that  is  obedient,  patient,  reverent  of  ^ap,  because  he  elassilie.  .o  much  that  he  X  to 
•Uthonty,  and  for  that  very  reason,  thinks  tamely  submissive.  To  him  everything  it  related 
Veiiuwren,  incapable  of  the  highest  flights  in  an  ascending  and  descending  scale.  Everr- 
«f  inrcntian,  of  spontaneity,  of  originality,  ''""B  becomes  a  pigeon-hole.  Why.  then,  should 
:-  -  _.„.,i  .a  t.-JL_<-  '  It  be  aitoDishing  that  the  mind  of  every  Teuton 
u  a  word,  Of  lOertf.  _      _         ^  j,  „„,j,  ,  j^  ^  ^-^^  ^^^j         _ 

Germcnr,     be    maintains,     ts    essentially      It  has  already  been  taid:  The  German  inherin 
Mar.—* 
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mlmost  nothing.     He  labors  upon  the  inventions       This  gives  our  poet  occasion  to  affirm  that 
of  odiers.     b  •rder  to  invent  it  is  necessary  to  ^^^^^^  jg  ^^^  armament  of  civilization, 

hmve  a  spirit  of  rebellioD  against  that  which  is.         i   ^u  ^         x       x  u  *        u  '      -^  '^ 

The  Gerian  cawt  ka^  thb.    He  it  alwayt  the  ^"d  ^^^J  ^o  far  from  being  bourgeois,  it  » 
creature  who  accepts.    But  as  toon  as  a  new  dit-  essentially     an     aristocratic     ideal,     created 
corery  appears  ht  teizes  upon  iL     He  examines  slowly  by  the  elite  of  humanity,  during  the 
it  patiently,  he  tums  and   re-turnt  it  in   every  course  of  centuries.     He  declares : 
direction.   .   .   .   Thus  he  Mioceedt  ui^  angmentrng 

its   power.      Still    more,    he   wiahet   it   to   render       ___        ,  .  .     ,f   •  •     «# 

service  and  to  be  classified  in  practical  use,  jtMC  .   When   force    educates    itself   it  opposes    itself; 
as  he  himself  serves  «nd  is  classified  in  life.  >^  ^"^  »»<*  ennobles  itself ;  it  becomes  intelligeot 

and  tempers  itself  with  reserve  and  tact.     Thus 

Vcrhaeren  declares  that  the  Germans  have  *»™'"'  *?««  «^»'^"  *■""  '"°"'  ^"^'A^^f^^Z 

«»vaw.  ^  wMi-  J    •  •  u  comes  right.     The  more  a  nation  lends  itself  to 

never  opened   a   mam   road   in  sacncc,  that  ,,^  .  change,  the  more  it  elevates  itself  from  the 

it  is  only  in  lateral  paths  that  they  blaze  the  material  to  the  spiritual  plane,  the  more  it  installs 

way.      Thus   LcibnitJ:   and    Kant  took  their  in  its  institutions   respect   for  the   entire   human 

departure  from  the  royal  highwav  opened  by  ^'"^^"^  '"^F^  cWWirtA  does  it  become 

T^*^  Tr       II         ij  u  '^  jk       Sndi  a  nation   remains  faithful  to  its  pledged 

Descartes,  Haeckel  could  scarce  have  existed  ^^^j.    ^^   interest,    not   even   necessity-,    imposes 

\nthout  Darvi'in,  Koch  and  Benog  founded  felony   upon   it;    it  loves  to  protect   and   not  to 

their  labors  on  those  of  Pasteur.  suppress  those   who   are  weaker   than   itself;   it 

takes   it  to   heart  to    propagate    throughout    the 

This  second-hand  science  is  excellent  to  attract  world  certain  principles  of  .Bocial  life,  whidi  are 

mediocre  men.     To  work,  each  in  his  little  cor-  J'topian,   certainly,   but   which   it   is   beaunful  to 

ner,    to    solve    secondary    questions,    and    believe  na^e  beneath  the  eyes  and   within   the   heart,  m 

oneself    somebody,    .    .    .    flatters    the    universal  order  to  live   not  only  for  the  present  but  also 

vanit}-.     All  the  little  provincial   universities  can  for  the  future.                ...              .  .        ... 

enjoy  the   illusion   of   being   filled    with   savants.  These   admirable  principles,  which  will   nercr 

thanks    to    the    German    conception    of    what    is  be  put  in  practice  in  totality,  but  which  we  ausi 

learned    and   serious.     It   is   the   tranquil    intern-  always  endeavor  to  approach,  are  the  ezpressioa 

ment  in    laboratories,   and   the   absolute   negation  of  the  profoundest  human  generosity.     They  are 

of    the    spirit    of    initiative,    of    spontaneity,    and  the    radical    negation    of    brutal     and     primitive 

above  all  of  the  spirit  of  protest  and  of  revolt,  force;  they  orient  the  world  toward  a  serene  and 

If  the  German   people  had  been  truly  civilized,  unanimous  peace;  they  have  faith  in  the  mfinct 

they  would  never  have  kept  silence  in  the  face  perfectibility  of  consciences. 

of    the    assassination    of    Belgium.       Yet    more:  It  has  been  ray  lot  to  he    present    in    crrtaa 

among   those    whose    ideas   arc   contrary    to   the  European  capitals,   at  numerous   reunioas  where 

accepted   political    order   not   one   has   raised   his  English,  French,  Italians,  Russians,  and  GcroMW 

voice  against  the  crime  admitted  and  proclaimed  met    and    conversed.      They     were     all.     I     was 

at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  in  full  Parliament,  assured,    chosen    men.      Their    various    naMM 

by  the  chancellor,  Bcthman-Hollweg.     The  uni-  might  be  proud  of  them.    But  the  German  rarrif 

versal    astonishment    at   such    a    silence    was   so  exhibited  an  admirable  attitude.    He  was  at  ooflt 

great   that   even   to-day   the   world    has   not   re-  embarrassed  and  arrogant.     Finesse  eluded  hia. 

covered   from    it      With   the   exception   of   Lieb-  ...   He  seemed  to  be  afraid  of  nor  appcari^ 

knecht  the  Social-Democrao'  is  dishonored.  .  .  .  ««  cour^nt  with  evervthmg.     The  mote  ccccamc 

In   its   excuses  it   aggravates   its   fault.     It  savs:  taste  seemed  best  to  him.  ...  As  soon  as  he  wu 

"t)ur   men    would    have    been    arrested    and    i'm-  allowed   to  talk   and   found    a    listener   he   inau- 

prisoned."     We  answer:    "Are  they,  then,  afraid  gurated  a  course  of  lectures.     He  did  not  find  h 

to  die?"  necessar>'  to  be  lucid.    One  rarely  knew  preciself 

what  he  was  trying  to  say.  .  .  .  With  what  heari- 

Continuing    in    this    vein    Verhaeren    ob-  ""V^?-,9"'"{"^^*P'«'"»^™^^^ 

,         r      ,       c     •  1  T^  pets!     With  what  gaucherte  the  conquering  Gcr* 

serves   that   in   the   Social-Democracy  every-  ^3^  j^plants  himself  in  the  conquered  eountrrl 

thing   was   as   methodically   organized   as   in       While  France  at  the  end  of  half  a  century  hs4 

the  (jernian  universities  and  armies.    Its  vast  made  herself  beloved  in  Savoy,  at  Mentonc,  aai 

membership    raised    the    belief    that    it    was  *  *  ^^^/..r*""^  '^  i^''  centuries  she  had  ai 
,        I      .      .     .1 1       ^1    ^   .  ^1   lated    Lille    and    DuiKnierque,    Scraabovrs 

triumphantly  invincible,   that  it   represented  Alsace;   while  England  attaches  Egypt  wU 

the  true  Germany.  Cape  in  a  few  decades,  Germany  remains 

crated,  in  Poland,  in  Schleswig;  and  in  Al 

It  ought  to   serve   as   an   example    to    all    the  Lorraine.     She  is  essentially  the  /rr#»a«-t»fri 

democracies  on  earth.    Those  who  swore  by  it  de-  wherever   she  presents  herseLL   •   .   .  8ha 

clared  that  it  would  devour  imperialism  when  it  proclamations    that   act  on   minds   like 

became  necessary*.    But  last  August  it,  itself,  was  plants.     She   does  not  know   how    to   I 

the  one  devoured,  in   an   hour  in  the  Reichstag,  seduce,  or  to  civilize  because  she  lacks 

During  a   recent  visit  to  the   Maison  du  Peuple  and  personal  moral  force.    Europe  has 

de   Bruxelles,   some   German   socialists  expressed  the   most   admirable    place   lor 


astonishment  that  the  Belgian  socialists  attached  ment  that  ever  existed,  under  the  saaotiriwt  hfll^ 

Mr 


so  much   importance   to    the    invasion    of    their  monies  of  Athens,  of  Rom^  aod  of  Paci^  Ui 
territon'.     "What  is  it,  then,  that  attaches  you  to  German  hegemony  she  would  progiiM  tswaid  a 
\-our  countr>'?"  they  inquired.     "Honor,"  someone  sort  of  dry,  hard 
answered.     *'Honor!      Honor!      That's    a    very  would    be    impeccably 
bourgeois  ideal,"  interrupted  the  Germans.  t>'ranny  was  so  coaplols. 
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A  GREAT  AMERICAN  HELLENIST: 
PROFESSOR  BASIL   L.  GILDERSLEEVE 

IT  is  with  no  careless  exaggeration  that 
Professor  Edwin  Mims  characterizes  as 
"one  of  the  most  interesting  and  picturesque 
figures  in  America  to-day"  Professor  Basil 
L.  Gildersleeve,  who  in  his  eighty-fourth  year 
has  recently  resigned  the  chair  of  Greek  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  For  sixty  years, 
as  Professor  Mims  reminds  us,  in  the  Metho- 
dist Review  (Nashville),  Professor  Gilder-  ' 
sleeve  has  heen  "an  active  teacher,  a  pro- 
ductive scholar,  and  a  writer  and  conversa- 
tionalist of  singular  charm  and  wide  distinc- 
tion." Like  Browning's  venerable  Rabbi, 
he  "serenely  and  smilingly  looks  forward 
to  'the  best  of  life  that  is  yet  to  be,'  "  The 
lamp  of  youth  still  burns  as  brightly  in  his 
recent  lectures  at  the  University  of  Virginia 
as  when  he,  a  young  scholar  fresh  from  Ger- 
many, taught  his  first  class  in  the  same  Uni- 
versity, or  made  his  first  plea  for  Hellenism 
in  the  columns  of  the  old  Southern  Review. 

To  Professor  Gildersleeve  M  r.  Owen 
Wister  has  assigned  a  place  in  his  calendar 
of  great  American  scholars  who  even  by  the 
most  absolute  standards  arc  entitled  to  rank 
as  world-scholars.     "No  one,"  says  Professor 

.,-  I,  ij     1  L-       ..    '       1  If  PROFESSOS    BASIL    I_    CaDESSLEEVE,    FOB    MEAKLY 

Mim^  would  deny  him  that  place,  and  few  forty  years  the  revered  head  i-p  the  geeek 
would  criticize  his  selection  as  a  member  of  oefartuent  at  johks  hopkiks  UNiVERSiTTf 
the  American  Academy  of  Immortals.     For 

his  attainments,  as  a  sdiolar,  his  critical  abil-       He    somewhere    remarks    of    Gibbon    that    ho 
ity,  his  humor,  and  his  distinction  of  manner  "chuckle,  in  the  dark  cellar  of  his  notes   where 
I J    i_  J      ■  ._     'PL      L    J    >-      ]    -_    be  keeps  so  much  of  his  hieh  same  — words  that 

would  have  made  hiin,  ,f  he  had  lived  in  charaweriie  feticitousiv  much  if  his  own  writing 
Pans,  a  member  of  the  greatest  of  all  in  the  "Brief  Mention  Department"  of  the  Amer- 
Academies."  icon  Journal  of  Philologt,  where  the  editor  is  al- 

ways naively  personal   in   his  comments  on  men 
and    books.      No   contemporary    writer    show)    a 
Professor  Gilderslreve  does  not  belong  to  the   greater  charm  in  his  literary   allusions,   ranging 
Hellenists  alone;  for  he  is  at  once  a  speciatisi  and   from    Homer    to    Bernard    Shaw    and    Analole 
■  man  of  wide  and  liberal  culture,  a  plodder  and   France.'  It  has  been  his  lifelong  contention  thai 
a  writer  of  singular  literary  charm.    I  would  not   "even  the  most  careful  workmanship  of  the  philo- 
at  all   discount   the   important  work  that  he  baa   logian  should  be  matched  by  the  curiaia  felidtat 
done  as  a  Greek  scholar  at  a  time  when  the  tide    of  the  liierarv  artist."     His  "Essays  and  Studies" 
has  set  in  so  strongly  against  Greek  in  this  coun-  —a  series  of'arlicles  reprinted  from  various  re- 
try,   and   even    in   conservative    England.      Even   views— is  marked  by  insight,  humor,  wisdom,  and 
laymen,  who  cannot  with  him  grow   enthusiastic   exquisite  literary  taste, 
over   "the   tensile  strength  of  the  cases   and   the 
^ectrum   of  the  moods "   have   a   right  to  claim        j      j^;     boyhood  days  at  Charleston,   S.  C, 
«im  as  the  champion  of  Greek  literature  and  as   _      ,  i,.,  ,      ,    -'  ,  >      •      i 

a  promoter  of  liberal  culture.  He  has  many  of  Professor  Gildersleeve  seemed  predestined 
the  characteristics  of  a  man  of  letters.  He  has  for  a  literary  career.  At  twelve  he  had 
hims«!f— now  humorously  and  now  with  a  note  translated  Anacreon.  Before  he  was  four- 
of  paihov-eommented  on  [he  droll  fate  "tha,  a  ^^  j,^  ^^j  ^^  Comeille,  Racine,  and 
nan  whose  ambition  for  all  his  early  years  was  .  .   j..  .      w  .  ,   '       ,  '        . 

to  be  a  poet,  or,  failing  that,  to  be  a  man  of  let-  Mohere.  At  PnncctOn,  where  he  went  in 
lera,  should  have  hia  name,  so  far  as  he  has  a  1847,  he  read  much  French  and  Italian, 
name  at  all,  associated  with  that  branch  of  lin-  notably  Montaigne  and  Dante.  Then  he 
goi^  «udy  which  is  abborreni  lo  so  many  finely  ^^^  ^j^^  Elizabethan  dramatists,  and  last  of 
coosunited  soul*.      Even  in  his  work  as  a  dry-as-     u   f~-       i.         ui  i         jl-  -j 

dnR  invertigawr,  he  ha.  not  been  able  to  supprcw  ^11  Goethe.  He  has  referred  to  this  penod 
hi*  rivadties  of  ttyle.  i:i  h:s  l:fc  ns    the  epoch  of  my  Teutoroania, 
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a  time  when  I  read  German,  wrote  German,  trious,  stirred  the  blood  of  aspiring  youth." 
listened  to  German,  and  even  talked  Ger-  In  1856  he  became  Professor  of  Greek  at 
man."  the  University  of  Virginia;  but  within  five 

Although  in  1850  it  was  a  very  unusual  years  came  the  Civil  War,  which  interrupted 
thing  for  a  Southern  man  to  go  to  a  German  his  scholarly  career,  and  in  which  he  saw 
imiversity,  young  GildersJeeve  decided  on  much  service  on  the  side  of  the  Confcdcrac>*. 
tbat  course  and  passed  three  years  at  Berlin,  He  became  a  member  of  General  John  B. 
Gotdngcn,  and  Bonn,  where  he  receifrcd  spe-  Gordon's  staff,  and  a  few  years  ago  related 
cial  training  as  a  classical  philologist  and  a  the  story  of  his  war  experiences  in  the  At- 
deepening   interest   in   "the   spiritual   repro-  lantk  Monthly, 

duction  of  antiquity."  Of  those  days  he  After  Appomattox  he  resumed  his  acad- 
wrote  in  later  years:  "To  sec  Germany,  cmic  career  at  the  University  of  Virginia, 
to  enter  a  German  university,  to  sit  at  the  where  he  remained  until  1876,  when  he  vns 
feet  of  the  great  men  who  had  made  and  chosen  as  the  first  Professor  at  the  new 
were     making     German     scholarship     illus-  Johns   Hopkins   University,    Baltimore. 


THE  GENERAL  EDUCATION  BOARD 

APR'OPOS  of  the  Industrial  Relations  board's  resources  are  valued  at  $33,939,156, 

Conunission^s  recent  inquiry  into  the  of  which  $30,918^063  is  general  endowment 

great  philanthropic  and  educational  founda-  and   $3,021,093    reserve   fund.      The   gross 

tions  of  the  country,  the  report  of  the  Gen-  income  for  the  year  1913-14  was  $2,426,311. 

era!  Education  Board,  covering  tlie  twelve  The  appropriations  of  the  board  for  all  pur- 

>Tan  of  its  activity  from  its  foundatioa  in  poses  up  to  June,  1914,  amounted  to  neaHr 

1902  to  July,   1914,  has  a  timely  interest.  $16,000,000. 

The  ioqwrtant  features  of  diis  report  have       The  board's  activities  during  the  twelve 

been  admirably  summarized  for  the  Educa-  years  have  moved  in  two  principal  dtrec- 

tiomal  Review   (New  York),  by  Professor  tions:  education  in  the  South  and  higher  edu- 

William  H.   Carpenter,  of  Columbia  Uni-  cation  in  the  whole  United  States. 
versity.     In    the   following   paragraphs  we       In  the  South  much  had  already  been  done 

shall   closely    follow   Professor   Carpenter's  to  aid  and  improve  special  educational  agen* 

article.  cies,  but  the  General  Education  Board  first 

The  report  makes  clear  that  the  entire  made  a  survey  of  the  entire  field,  and  after 
field  of  education  in  the  United  States  acquiring  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
(using  the  word  "education"  in  its  broadest  conditions  in  the  Southern  States,  it  decided 
meaning)  is  open  to  the  board  under  the  au-  that  before  a  system  of  public  schools  ooald 
thority  conferred  upon  it  by  its  charter.  The  be  successfully  maintained  better  economic 
board  can  use  its  resources  in  supplementing  conditions  must  prevail.  The  inefficient 
the  income  of  institutions  already  estab-  school  systems  that  were  the  rule  in  the 
lished ;  it  can  cooperate  alike  with  public  au-  South  ten  years  ago  were  not  primarily  due 
thorities  and  with  private  organizations;  it  to  any  lack  of  interest  in  popular  education. 
can  undertake  educational  experiments  along  but  were  mainly  the  result  of  rural  poverty, 
any  line  and  on  any  level ;  and  it  can  con-  and  this  in  a  region  where  the  resources  of 
duct  educational  research  and  disseminate  the  soil  were  ample  and  the  climate  was  fa- 
reports  and  data.  As  Professor  Carpenter  vorable  to  general  prosperity. 
well  says,  this  is  a  field  of  operation  practi-  It  seemed  clear  to  the  board  that  fann- 
cally  unbounded  in  its  extent  and  a  func-  ing  in  the  South  must  be  put  on  a  new  Imm 
tion,  if  wisely  exercised,  ahnost  incalculable  that  the  farmer  must  go  about  his  work 
in  the  possibility  of  benefits  that  may  be  con-  more  intelligently  before  any  adequate  syi^ 
f erred.  tem  of  schools  could  be  supported  by  taxa- 

Since   its    foundation    the   board   has   re-  tion.     Until  the  public  school  could  fur^ 

ceived    from    Mr.    Rockefeller    more    than  represent  the  community  ideab,  comniuaity 

$50,000,000,    a   large  proportion   of  which  initiative,  and  community  support,  the  board 

sum  has  been  distributed,  the  University  of  believed  that  it  was  falling  sbort  of  its  ptf^ 

Chicago   having   received   $13,554,343    and  pose,  and  that  no  attempts  to  d 

the  Rockefeller  Institute   for  Medical  Re-  schools  by  private  gifts  wouM  redUf 

search  $10,267,022.    At  the  present  time  the  the  community.    Therefore  it 
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to  undertake  the  agricultural  training  of  the  dowment.     In   the  matter  of  location   the 

fanner  on  the  theory  that  if  he  could  be  board  has  been  governed  in  its  selection  for 

substantially   helped    to   secure   better   eco-  assistance  by  its  preference  for  those  institu- 

nomic  results  he  would  gladly  support  better  tions  situated  within  a  field  where  students 

schools.  could  be  easily  procured,  where  the  care  of  a 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  great  work  of  prosperous  community  could  be  counted  on, 

farm  demonstrations^  in  which  the  General  and  where  an  appetite  for  education  and  cul* 

Education  Board  cooperated  with  the  Gov-  ture  could  be  stimulated,  at  the  same  time 

cmment  at  Washington.    The  board  has  ex-  not  passing  by  older  institutions,  otherwise 

pended  nearly  $1,000,000  in  this  work,  and  located. 

it  was  declared  that  the  results  have  been  not  In  the  matter  of  endowment  it  was  tenta- 
only  better  farm  conditions  and  increased  tively  estimated  that  an  efficient  college 
financial  profit,  but  a  social  and  educational  should  enjoy  an  income  from  endowment 
awakening  of  the  rural  South.  Such  work  covering  from  40  to  60  per  cent,  of  its  an- 
as this  is,  of  course,  fundamental,  and  while  nual  expenditure.  It  was  decided  that  the 
a  complete  transformation  in  conditions  gifts  of  the  board  should  be  made  to  endow- 
could  hardly  be  expected  within  the  space  of  ment,  and  on  such  terms  as  were  calculated 
a  single  decade,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  to  draw  further  funds  to  the  selected  insti- 
that  interests  and  activities  have  been  stimu-  tu tions.  Up  to  June  1,  1914,  says  the  re- 
lated in  the  South  which  are  sure,  in  the  port,  the  board  made  contributions  to  103 
long  run,  to  bring  about  great  changes  for  colleges  and  universities ;  to  nineteen  of  these 
the  better  in  all  those  matters  that  have  to  it  has  made  a  second  appropriation.  The 
do  with  educational  development.  sums  pledged  by  the  board  amounted  to 
The  great  educational  problem  in  the  $10,588,591.  The  institutions  assisted  have 
South  is  the  rural  school  problem,  and  it  is  pledged  themselves  to  raise  additional  sums 
that  which  has  been  made  the  center  of  the  aggregating  almost  $40,000,000. 
General  Education  Board's  attack.  There  In  the  field  of  professional  schools  the 
is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  farm  demon-  board  has,  thus  far,  confined  its  attention  to 
stration  work  has  brought  about  increased  medical  colleges.  It  has  selected  for  assist* 
provisions  for  schools,  and  in  those  regions  ance  three  medical  schools:  The  Johns  Hop« 
where  this  work  has  been  most  successful,  kins,  to  which  $1,500,000  has  been  appropri- 
vigorous  eflorts  have  been  made  to  remedy  ated  for  endowment;  the  Washington  Uni- 
school  deficiencies.  Realizing  that  without  versity,  of  St  Louis,  to  which  the  board 
high  schools  the  educational  system  would  has  given  $750,000  towards  a  $1,500,000 
largely  fail  of  its  purpose,  the  board  has,  endowment,  and  the  Yale  University  Medi- 
from  the  beginning,  tried  to  further  the  cal  Department,  to  which  has  been  given 
building  up  of  good  secondary  schools.  As  $500,000  toward  a  $2,000,000  endowment, 
a  result  of  its  policy  of  providing  funds  for  To  seven  negro  colleges  and  universities 
the  several  State  universities  and  depart-  the  board  has  appropriated  $140,000.  The 
ments  of  education  for  the  salaries  and  trav-  conclusions  that  have  determined  these  gifts, 
eling  expenses  of  "professors  of  secondary  according  to  the  report,  are  that  the  higher 
education,"  there  have  been  established  in  education  ought  to  be  furnished  to  capable 
eleven  Southern  States  no  less  than  626  four-  negro  men  and  women ;  but  the  mere  attempt 
year  high  schools  and  612  three-year  high  to  deliver  the  traditional  college  curriculum 
sdiools,  the  board's  appropriations  for  this  to  the  negro  does  not  rightly  constitute  for 
movement  amounting  to  $248,861.  him  a  higher  education.  His  own  needs,  en- 
North  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  the  vironment,  capacity,  and  opportunity  should 
work  of  the  board  has  been  chiefly  known  in  be  studied,  and  the  college  curriculum  should 
its  relation  to  college  and  university  educa-  be  framed  in  the  light  of  the  facts  in  the  case, 
tion.  After  a  survey  of  the  chaotic  condi-  The  characteristic  method  of  procedure 
tions  that  prevailed  in  the  field  of  higher  adopted  by  the  board,  as  Professor  Carpenter 
education  at  the  time  when  it  began  its  understands  it,  has  been  based  upon  two  fun* 
work,  die  board  was  at  length  enabled  to  damental  principles :  a  thorough  investigation 
formulate  a  definite  policy,  which  the  re-  of  a  proposed  field  of  operations  in  order  to 
port  states  as  follows:  (1)  Preference  for  secure  at  the  outset  an  accurate  appreciation 
centers  of  wealth  and  population  as  the  piv-  of  the  underlying  facts,  and  the  evolution  on 
ots  of  die  system ;  (2)  systematic  and  helpful  the  basis  of  facts  of  a  well-developed  and 
cooperation  wiA  religious  denominations;  consistent  plan  of  cooperative  assistance. 
(3)  concentration  of  gifts  in  the  form  of  en-  Publicity  of  all  operations  is  the  rule. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 

STUDIES  OF  CHRIST'S  MESSAGE 

vomen  who  find  cour-  of    ibe    life    ind    teachingi    of   du    Trophet  ■! 

_„.  ..    eloquent  pens  W  ia-  NmiBMth,"  from  b  pomt  of  view  sodi  as  mi|^ 

terpret  the  mcaMKC  of  Jcmii  ChriH  to  (he  madcro  hare  ezuted  in  tkc  tune  of  Jesus,     b  oae  weom 

world !      Mri.    Spencer    Traik    hu    approached  thit   book    it   beyond  oitieuni,   for   ita  wmetAf, 

Mt  tiik  in  her  new  book,  "The  Mighty  and  the  and   the    ■utbeniidtf   of   iti  lacMag*  caimet  M 

Lowly,'*'    with    great    intpinlion    sod    an    almost  qaeationed.      In    the    firat    chapleT,    Mn.    AoMia 

•nUime  certainty.     She   haa  portrayed   in  a  let*  Qvtheiizet  the  evolntioD  of  the  Ht.brt.wa  in  oricr 

ting  of  aingufar  Ulcrary  charm  the  humaniiy  of  to  ahape  the  racial  nwld  that  beU  the  NaaartM. 

Jeiui  (hat,  taking  no  thDUght  for  «acial  dlfferen-  The   tribea  of  Judak  were  masatai*   penfl^  «tf 

dation,  offers  the  one  remedy  for  our  aoclal  illi,  diverte  characteriatict  united  br  the  bond  of  Btir 

and  teaches  the  all-around  democracy  that  Aall  religion,  the  worship  of  the  "Hi^  and  Half  Oa« 

oaite  class  with  claaa,  and  bring  men  to  the  real-  Who  Inhabiteth  Etemi^."     Mrs.  Anttin  it  ton- 

ization  of  their  divine  right  to  inherit  the  King-  rageout  enough  to  be  onhodoK  in  Wr  ■naitba- 

dotn  of  God.    Throughout  the  book  emphasta  is  doij',  to  ibow  u»  Jcmh  >■  the  dirfaie  mao,  a  mj^ 

placed  upon  the  present  necessity  of  man'f  awak-  tic;    an   exponent  of  apiriuiai  «Cdcnqr,  t*ha  Mt 

eaing  to  recognize  himself  as  a  tpiritnal  being,  a  "minimum  value  for  ever;  mmI  al  balk  tarn 

who  muM  daim  his  kinship  with  God,  and  rHIect  and   all   clattes";  «ne  wko  came  dcdarlm  ikal 

that  kinship  in  the  brodierbood  of  laaa.    Wbetber  society    must    riae    M    >    ««e    «f   «        ' 

the  full  realization  of  tbii  Ideal  is  aciuallr  poa-  whkh  will  enable  ibe  will  of  God  I 

rible    here   and    now,    must   not   be    argued;    we  out  freelf.    He  aecuaeJ  ihi        '    ' 

nast  resolutely,  with  this  end  in  view,  set  about  of  the  idendeal  tin  that  r 

(0  arouse  the  latnit  spiritual  teitiea  by  diicipliae,  the  world  to-dar, — the  v 

training  aad  caltivatioa;  we  mutt  Krive  to  per-  of  the  power  of  God. 

ccive  the  eaaential  life  of  the  aouL     By  as  doinK        Mr*.    Aottia    handlea . ^    ^ 

we  shall  come  to  the  high  vision  that  Mrs.  Trade  fashion.    The  lyridMn  of  the  ^striarisi  pMMSM 

hat  reflected   in  "The   Mighty  and  the  Lowly";  approaches   the   stateir  rhrthnn  otKl^  jlBi^ 

the  Tiaioo  of  the  democracy,  the  beancr,  and  the  Scriptures.     Her  messafe  In  na nilinnd  fnta  Ii 

blcaaing  of  die  Gospel  of  Jeant  Chritt,  applied  in  totajned  in  (he  donfaiff  panicn|4  ol  dw  hmk: 

its  ecdrety  to  everr  social  order.  "Chriadanity  is  mC  a  lyilam  «f  dieelip,  tal  ■ 
way  of  Ufa  ht  sridifc  Ae  validiv  W  Jwmt  nlf 

A   temaihable   book,    "The   Man   Jetutj***   by  tion  to  God  ii  witnemd  in  jmu  ivlMina  «•  ytm 

Maqr   Auatin,   whiA   appeared   serially   u   riw  neighbor."    She  has  Mid  na  what  CbriM  did  al 

Nmti  AmrrkMn  Mtvirno^  presenia  a  brief  sets—  ta«|ht.  oM  what  theolatfana  hnrc  nid  ilboW  Ua. 


SCIENCE  AND  PHILOSOPHY 

T>ROADLV  speakings  our  greatest  scientific  mya-  all  the  nirtha  and  Itgsndi  off  te  tna  tali  t 
"  tery  it  the  tun.  Our  knowledge  about  the  sun  singularly  faacinatinc  TvlnMe,  "flsB  Lwt  «f  Jl 
it  of  «ompararive)y  recent  date.  We  know  that  it  Ages,"'  whid  ia  UltMtnMd  widi  lUm  AAftgl 
ia  a  star,  (65,000  milei  in  diameter,  its  wei^  photograplue  reproductlona  aad  aerord  §nm^^ 
312,800  times  that  of  the  earth;  that  it  it  a  body  The  student  of  mylholog  wffl  W  taiaf^tad  Ii 
with  a  gaaeoua  atmosphere  varying  in  Mnuera-  nale  the  apcemcnt  td  the  tndMMB  if  ■ 
tnre  between  6,200°  and  7,000°  centigrade.  How  races  in  regard  ta  dw  Mn^VlL  in  *■■ 
its  heat  it  replenished,  how  the  san-firea  are  maiti-    aldt;  and  in  dnuvh  d ""-**"  — -  '-'- 


tained,  we  bave  guessed,  but  we  do  not  know,  vrrmg  aymboU  of  aan-wnrddp.  "n*  Wimil  JtaM 
Gfeai  spots  appear  from  time  to  time  on  ita  of  England  diaplay  the  Solar  LImi  aad  ■«  &■■> 
"envelope,   lolar   cyclones   that  cover  billioot  of   Unicon;  and  ne  CkrlMian  C       -      —     -- 


tquare  miles  in  area.     Drawn  by  thit  ttupendoas  the  old  Solar  Featrrals. 
foice,  the  earth  is  swinging  with  the  sun  throu^ 

space  toward  a  region  between  the  constellations  "Hit  Open  Couft  SerW 
of  Lyra  and  Hercules  near  the  star  Vega  at  the  iophieil  wofts  ottn  "Con 
rate  of  ten  to  twelve  miles  a  sectrnd.  But  bcfaee  iog  nf  Ae  Thaonr  e<  Tm 
we  gained  our  slight  adendfic  knowledge  of  Goorg  Cantor.  Thla  had 
the  Sim,  it  had  been  venerated  from  time  im~  onl;  to  atndcaia  «<  hUhct 
memorial  as  a  god,   aa  the  Girer  of  Light  and    patdble  to  nre  ak>         ■ 

Life.     Mr.    William   Tyler   Oleadt  has  gathered  —        - 

'Sob  Lara  a< 

>Tbe    Mi(litT    and   the    Lawlj.      Br    Katriu   TiaA.    nam^     ~'* 
MmailiaB.     lU  pi.    Jl.  'Cla 

•Tlw  Han  Jtsnt.    By  Uaty  AnatiD.     HarpetK    tU  Tiainfmrn 
pp.    tlJO.  -^i«jj— 
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problems  it  contains.  Thus;  we  say  that  the  Life";  in  its  outward  form,  the  ceremonies  in- 
square  root  of  2  lies  necessarily  between  1  and  eluded  "Baptism,  the  Sign  on  the  Brow,  the  Com- 
2.  But  it  is  not  commensurable  with  either;  is  munion  of  Bread  and  Cup.'*  The  author  follows 
it  then  really  a  thing  of  the  same  kind?  Or  64  the  progress  of  Mithraism  from  the  East  into 
is  the  square  of  8,  and  also  the  cube  of  4;  but  Europe,  and  traces  its  growth  under  the  domin- 
are  these  two  ideas  called  64  really  the  same?  ion  of  the  Caesars. 
Can  there  be  a  series  of  numbers  unreal,  or  ir- 
rational, or  both  in  the  same  sense  as  there  is  a  David  Eugene  Smith,  of  Columbia  University, 
series  1,  2,  3,  etc.?  What  laws  govern  such  has  edited  Augustus  De  Morgan's  amazing  work, 
series?  What  are  numbers?  Is  there  any  ground  the  "Budget  of  Paradoxes."*  His  object, — as 
for  asserting  that  the  interval  between  two  and  stated, — has  been  to  make  the  reading  more 
three  is  identical  with  that  between  three  and  pleasant,  rather  than  to  improve  upon  one  of  the 
four?  most   delicious   bits    of   satire   of   the    nineteenth 

And  though  a  savage  may  distinguish  between  century.  For  those  who  are  not  familiar  with 
two  objects,  and  three  objects,  does  the  idea  2,  De  Morgan's  research,  it  may  be  said  that  he 
or  3,  mean  anything  except  as  connected  with  published  the  original  "Budget"  to  enable  per- 
objects?  The  translation  of  this  book,  also  the  sons  who  have  been  puzzled  by  one  or  two  para- 
notes  and  introduction,  are  the  work  of  Philip  E.  doxes  to  see  how  they  seemed  collectively.  Also 
B.  Jourdain,  M.A.  that   he   considered    a    paradox    from    the    older 

meaning   of    the    word,    as    something    which    is 

"Mithraism,"'  by  W.  J.  Phythian- Adams,  pre-  apart  from  current  opinion,  either  in  subject  mat- 

scnts  a  brief  survey  of  the  religion  of  Mithras  ^cr  or  >»  conclusion.    The  value  of  De  Morgan's 

which  in  certain  essential  details  bore  a  startling  work  has  been  decidedly  enhanced  by  Mr.  Smith's 

resemblance  to  the  religion  of  Christ.    The  mod-  s^i^M  editing.     The  "Budget"  is  reprinted  with 

ern    world    knew    very   little    about   this   ancient  ^^^  addition  of  material  originally  contributed  to 

faith   until    archaeology  brought   its   mysteries   to  ^^^  Athenceum. 
light    Mithras  was  a  veritable  Lord  of  the  Hosts 

of  Light  and  of  Truth,  the  foe  of  all  that  was  "Human  Motives,"'  by  James  Jackson  Putnam, 

unclean  and  impure.    The  author  thinks  that  this  is  a  hand-book  designed  to  extend  the  knowledge 

splendid  pagan  cult  perished  not  because  it  was  of  the  discoveries  affecting  individual  and  social 

entirely  bad,  but  because  it  was  so  nearly  good,  welfare,   that  have   been   made   recently  through 

and  thus  constituted  the  one  formidable  rival  to  psychological   research.     A  discussion   and   anal- 

the  Christian  faith.     In  its  spiritual  side,  it  ex-  ysis   of  our   impulses   and   motives, — their   secret 

pounded  the  doctrine  of  "Sin,  Redemption,  Sacra-  sources,  how  far  we  may  trust  them,  and  their 

mentary    Grace,    and    Salvation    to    Everlasting  effect  upon  our  characters. 


SIGNIFICANT  NOVELS 

qiR  GILBERT  PARKER  says  that  his  latest  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells*  last  novel,  "The  Research 
^  novel,  "The  Money  Master,"*  is  the  best  of  all  Magnificent,"*  synthesizes  the  life  of  the  right- 
his  works.  The  reader  will  agree  with  the  author's  minded  human  beine  into  a  single  adventure,-— 
estimate,  for  beyond  question  the  finest  character-  the  pursuit  of  moral  beauty.  To  illustrate  this 
ization  he  has  given  us  in  any  nove)  is  that  of  the  adventure  he  takes  a  young  Englishman  of  good 
dominant  character  in  "The  Money  Master," — the  family,  vitalizes  him  with  an  idea,  which  is  the 
inimitable  Jean  Jacques  Barbille,  miller,  money  necessity  of  living  life  thoroughly  and  nobly, — 
master  and  philosopher.  The  book  relates  the  and  sends  him  questing  to  the  ends  of  the  earth 
story  of  Jean  Jacques'  life,  of  his  labors,  ambitions,  after  the  "Aristocracy  of  Nobility."  William 
loves,  and  failures.  While  he  was  still  a  youth,  Benham,  the  young  man,  sees  that  life  must  some- 
he  found  a  little  dun-colored  book,  "Meditations  how  be  made  splendid  and  worth  while.  He 
in  Philosophy,"  and  thereafter  he  met  everjr  mis-  cannot  believe  that  the  stupidity  of  the  present 
fortune  with  an  avowal  of  faith, — "Moi,^je  suis  scheme  of  life  is  to  continue.  What  does  all  the 
philosophe."  Jean  Jacques  loses  everything  he  labor  of  living  mean,  when  men  must  go  on  dy- 
holds  dear ;  life  strips  him  of  fortune,  friends,  of  ing  like  ants  in  quarrels  not  of  their  making, 
lore,  of  his  only  child:  Life  has  its  way  with  him  where  there  are  faults  on  both  sides  and  the 
and  he  does  not  say  at  the  end  that  he  is  a  phi-  issues  are  obscured.  Of  what  use  is  it  to  live  if 
losopher,  for  philosophy  lies  in  his  heart,  not  upon  nobility  is  not  the  end  and  the  reward  of  our 
his  tongue.  Let  him  put  the  matter  in  his  own  efforts?  Benhism  forsakes  the  illusions  of  mate- 
words, — "Me, — I  am  a  man  who  has  been  a  long  rial  happiness.  He  forsakes  every  human  being 
journey  with  a  pack  on  his  back,  and  has  got  who  will  not  cleave  to  his  idea,  and  goes  up 
back  home  again."  In  other  words  Jean  Jacques  and  down  the  world  searching  in  every  condition 
finds  the  reward,— of  his  own  soul.  The  scene  of  life,  in  every  class  of  society,  analyzing,  dis- 
of  the  novel  is  the  French  hamlet  of  Vilray,  in  secting,  hoping,  believing.  He  passes  from  us,  an 
the  Province  of  Quebec  ineffectual  sacrifice  to  his  research,  dprin^  as 
.,,...              „,  ,  „^    ^.      7T          T       ~  nobly  as  he  has  lived,  with  the  Messianic  vision 

>  Mithraism.     By  W.  J.  Phythian-Adams.     Open  Court  no«^i««ina  hi«  «nu1 

Publishing  Co.     95  pp.     40  cents.                   ^                 ^  P°™f"°|  °"      ^xm        'c       ^f   '                  .            i 

«A  Bttdiret  of  Paradoxes.    8  Vols.    By  Augustus  De  "The  Research  Magnificent"  is  a  great  novel. 

Mornn.     The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.    1000  pp.  f 8.60.  There  are  three  major  reasons  why  it  is  "great": 

•  Hainan  Motives.    By  James  Jackson  Putnam.    Little,  __________^____^^_^_^__^_____^^^_____________^ 

Brown.     179  pp.     fl.  ~                     ^^ 

•The  Money  Master.     By  Gilbert  Parker.     Harpers.  *  The    Research    Magnificent.      H.    Gk  .Wells.      Mac- 

MO  p|».     11.85.  millan.     400  pp.     f  1.50. 
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Mr.  Wells  shows  us  the  soul  of  a  man  reflected  Ictte  is  uniqye;  the  i*  the  fofcruiMief  ol  a 

from   the    troubled   waters   of   modern    life;    he  of   women   who   ihall   realize   freedofn   as  their 

arraigns  with  poise  and  seriousness,  the  foul  reek  birthright  and  be  conscioua  of  their  relatioothiy 

of  national   and  individual  self-seeking  that  has  to  the  universe.     The  style  is  rarely  beautiful^- 

brought  about  the  present  war;  and  he  raises  a  pellucid,  and  of  admirable  simplicity, 
light  in  the  darkness, — a  clear  burning, — the  hope 

of   a    spiritual    regeneration    that   shall   give   the        "The   Death  of  Ivan    Ilyitch"'  and   five  other 

world  remission  of  its  sins.  short  stories  by  the  late  Count  Leo  Tolstoy  hare 

been    rendered   into   English   by   Constance    Gar- 

"Violctte  of  Pere  Lachaise,"*  by  Anna  Strunsky  nett.     The  five  other  stories  are  "Family  Happi- 

Walling,    is   the    biography   of    a   young   girl,   a  ness,"  "Polikushka,"  "Two  Hussars,'*  "The  Snow- 

"subjective   biography"   which   embodies   the   au-  storm,"  and  "Three  Deaths."     The}'  are  realim 

thor's   philosophy    of    love,   revolution,    idealism,  tales  of  incidents  in  the  lives  of  the  Russian  pco- 

and   democracy.     Violette   lived   on   the   edge   of  pie    that    reveal    the    slumbering    intenaity,    the 

the  great  cemetery  with  her  grandfather,  a  florist,  dynamic    urge    that   characterizes    a    race   barely 

who  sold  flowers  to  the  people  who  came  to  visit  awakened  to  the  possibilities  of  its  development 

the    graves.      She    becomes    a    successful    actress,  Mrs.   Garnett  has  been  praised  for  the  accoracy 

and  finds  freedom  in  the  abdication  of  her  own  and    the     literary    qualit>'    of    her    traaalatioiiSb 

personality  to  the  forces  of  love  and  life.     Vio-  They  are  made  directly  from  the  Rutsian  texL 


THE  DRAMA  AND  POETRY 

X/TR.  BARRETT  CLARK  continues  his  admi-  Roussillon,""  are  the  eternal  lovers  of  the  world 
'^^  rable  series  of  books  on  the  drama  in  a  new  who  appear  under  various  namea  id  the  matter- 
volume,  "Contemporary  French  Dramatists,"''  pieces  of  romantic  literature.  They  play  their 
which  contains  a  study  of  the  Free  Theater;  of  parts  in  this  book  in  the  atmosphere  of  medieval 
Curel,  Bernstein,  Hervieu,  Porto-Riche,  Donnay  France.  The  characterization  is  excellent;  the  play 
and  others.  Mr.  Clark  does  his  work  well;  he  as  a  whole  highly  poetic,  heroic,  and  beautiful 
has   the    gift   of    imparting    information   without 

losing  a  certain  beauty  of  literary  structure;  and  The   beat  poetical    work  of   Charlotte,   Emily, 

his    comment    and    criticism    shape    the    broad  Anne,  and  Branwell  Bronte  has  been  eelccted  aad 

highroads  of  dramatic  progress.     He  is  the  an-  edited,  with  a   lympathetic  introduaioo,  by  Ar- 

thor   of    "The    Continental    Drama    of   To-day,"  thur  C.  Benson/     A  peculiar  melancholy  charm 

"The  British  and  American  Drama  of  To-day,"  hangs   around   the   literary  compositioni'  of  this 

and  the  translation  of  ''Four  Plays  of  the  Free  solitary  family.     Emily's  genius,  to  long  hiddeo. 

Theater."  has  gradually  over-shadowed  the  weaker,  more 

"The    Case    of    the    American    Drama,"*    bv  popular  work  of  Charlotte.     She  was  somewhii 

Thomas  Dickinson,  presents  a  thoughtful,  schol-  of  a  recluse  like  our  own  Emily  Dickinson,  and 

arly  discussion  of  the  tendencies  and  the  devel-  wrote  poetr>'  which,  if  less  profound,  was  ovcr- 

opment  of  American  drama.    Professor  Dickinson  flowing  with  native  grace  and  a  sheer  tmttudied 

looks   forward    to    an    American    Theater,    per*  mnsic  that  no  faults  of  technique  can  dnninish 

haps  neither  endowed,   experimental,  nor  subsi-  In  the  poems  of  Emif}-  Bronte,  and  in  her  oae 

dized,  but  "appropriate  to  the  event."     He  dif-  novel,   "Wuthering  Heights,"  there  is  the  incor- 

CQSses    at    some    length    the    significance   of   the  rnptihle    vision    that   characterizes    true    genius. 

Pageant   and    Festival    movement    and    thinks    it  Charlotte's  poetry  is  metrically  correo,  but  arti- 

hopeful  that  our  remade  American  Drama  is  be-  flcial;    Anne's   lovelv   in    spoti,   but   ftereot\*ped 

ginning  out  of  doors.  The   eight  poems  oi   Branwell   Bronte   reveal  a 

Houston    Stewart    Chamberlain    sifts    all    the  Ri^t  akin  to  that  of  Emily.    This  volume  is  illos- 

theorizin^  about  the  art  of  Richard  Wagner  in  trated    with    reproductions    of    portraits    of   thr 

a   most   illuminating   volume,    "The   Wagnerian  Bronte    sisters    painted   by   Branwell,    and    mu\ 

Drama."*   He  explains  the  Wagner  music-dramas  facsimiles  of  Emily's  script, 

in  a  manner  that  approximates  their  hidden  troth,  -,,      ..-           _.,. .         .    -,.,       «      .    ...  . 

and  shows  their  philosophv  as  an  outgrowth  of  ,.  I*\«    James  Whitcomb  Riley  Reader  •  is  pi*- 

the    Schopenhauer    doctrini.      Mr.    Chamberlain  !"*^^^  */*«•  f^?*^''^'!;,^  Many  grownnips  will  wi« 

makes  it  quite  clear  that  their  object  was  to  re-  't  ^5  the  editor.  ChariJy  Ore,  has  gathered  afl 

veal    the    life    of    the    inner   man,— to   teach    the  ^^^  beautiful   songs  of  childhood  written  by  the 

world   that  to  express  what  is  highest  and  best  ^  Hoosier  poet  into  a  most  •ni'*«iTejol<«^- 

the  "complete  man"  must  come  into  action.  P«  ^^  »    delightfully    illustrated    by    EthH 

Frankim  Betts. 

/l^'n'^"^  and  Seremonda,  the  chief  characters  ..yhe   Silk-Hat  Soldier  and   Other   Poems."'  s 

of  W  ilham  Lindsay  s  drama,  "The  Red  Wme  of  ^jj^   ji^^,^  ^00,^   ^.^^   ^   ^^,  wrapper,   is  ofeiirf 

» \'i.  Kitf    ni    ivrp    l^chaiso.    By    Anna    Strunsky  by  Mr.  Le  Gallienne,  the  sales  profin  I*  be  d»* 

Walling      Stokes.     ii>s  no.     $1.  nated  to  the  Belgian  Relief  Fond. 

=  Thc    I>enth   of   Ivan   Il>itch   and    Othei    Stories.      By  — ^— — ^— — — — .^^.^^^^ 

Leo   Tolstoy.      Translated    by    C.    Garnett.     John   Lane.  •  The  Red  Wine  of  RoussaUon.     By  WitliMB 

««2  pp.     $1.3r>.  Houghton,    Mifflin.      174  pfi.     fLS6. 

•Contemporary    French    Dramatists.      By    Barrett    H.  »  Bronte      Poems.     Edited     br     Arthor     C 

^*?ilV      Stewart    Kidd.      225    pp.      $1.50.  Futnam.     SOO  pp.     ft. 

•The    Case    of    the    Anierican    Drama.     By    Thomas  "The  Riley  Reader.     Edited  by  Charkv  Dvc 

Dickinson.     Houghton.  Mifflin.     223  pp.     fl,60.  Merrill.     116  pp.,  ffl.                                          ^^ 

■The  Waifnerian  Drama.     By  IT.niston  Stewart  Cham-  » The    Silk-Hat    Soldier.      Bv    Bicteffrf    Le 

berlain.     John   Ume.     240  pp.     $135.  John  Lane.  8f  pp.     60  cents. 
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ART  AND  LITERATURE 

^MES   HUNEKER'S  new   book,  "Ivory  less  than  the  girl  men  take  down  to  dinner  nine^ 

8  and  Peacocks,"  ^  gives  a  survey  of  the  teen  times  out  of  twenty, 
modern    art   movements    in    a    series   of 

>f  men  who  arc  very  much  in  the  public       Mr-  Frank  Brangwyn  has  for  many  years  been 

jsent  It  will  give  the  reader  a  better  idea  associated  with  paintings  and  etchings  of  bridges, 

test  developments  in  literature,  painting,  Wahcr  Shaw   Sparrow,   whose    interest   in   Mr. 

id  the  drama   than   any  other  book  he  Bra»gwyn'»  art  w  wett  kiwwn,  has  collaborated 

ct  from  the  autumn  publications.     The  witk  him  in  the  production  of  a  magnificent  vol- 

essays,  "The  Genius  of  Joseph  Conrad"  "««»  "A  Book  of  Bridges."'     It  is  more  than  a 

Visit  to  Walt  Whitman,"  seem  to  miss  ««dy   ^   n««ly   a"    the   famous   and   beautifvl 

focus  of  Mr.  Huneker's  unique  critical  hridges  m  the  world;  it  is  a  history  of  die  evola- 

hot  in  the  papers  on  Frank  Wedckind,  ^ion  of  life  during  the  last  thousand  years  ex- 

ichoenberg,  Modeste  Moussorgsky,  Dos-  pressed  in  terms  of  bridgexbiiilding.     It  contains 

and   Tolstoy,    in    "The    Melancholy   of  the  philosophy  of  a  pontiat,  who,  taking  a  lesmi 

ecc,"  "The  Butfoon  of  the  New  Eterni-  "o™   bridges   built   by   men,    shapes   the    Great 

w  Laforgue,"   and   ^'Masters  of  Hallu-  Bridge,  that  joins  its  piers  with  the  rainbow  arch 

'   you   find    his    rare   mastery   of    atmo-  o^^^  which  heroes  pass  to  Valhalla.     The  book 

nd   the   glitter   of   his  sword-play   with  was    not   completed    until    after    the    War    had 

The  book  ends  with  a  satirical  bit  of  ^'<>.>F«  ^^  therefore,  Mr.  Sparrow  has  beea  able 

on  "Three  Disagreeable  Girls.''  They  ?  'l^^'T^.^y  «^"«'  fT^^  ^»  coyttentum  that 
'-  vr^AA^  n^ui^JVn^^^^^  \a^^,^*^  \yf:i  fortined  bridges  are  of  onmense  mtlitaty  impor- 
ts Hedda  Gabler;  George  Moore  s  MU-    ^^^^^     ^^    f^^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^  bridges  \md 

wrence;    and    Mrs.    Wharton  s    Undine  roads,  to  a  consideration  of  bridge*  at  a  mimicry 

Mr.    Hunekers    undisguised    stab    at  ^f  nature;   then   to   the  Roman,   European,  Per- 

enmiaity  is  his  suggestion  by  way  of  a  gia.,  and  Chinese  bridges.    The  volmne  is  copi- 

from  Grant  Allen,  that  at  least  one  of  ously  illustrated  with  beautiful  color  plates  and 

agreeable  m'nxes  is   nothing  more  nor  nameroos  drawings  ts  black  sImI  white. 


CLASSIFIED  LISTS  OF  RECENT 

PUBLICATIONS 

ioks  Relating  to  the  Wear  Fighting  in  the  Cloudt  for  Fnmce.     By 

the   Russian   Army.        By   Robert   R.   ^^^^^''^^   3~«»   ^'"^^     Akron,   Ohio:     SaalfieU 
cfc.    MacmiUan.    306  pp.,  iH.  $2,  Publishing  Company.    255  pp.,  111.    50  cents. 

cCormick,  whose  father  had  been  Amer-  ^^  j^  Europe.   By  Clarence  Darrow.     Chi- 

ibassador    to    Russia,    enjoyed    unusual  r>»      m      m^  ^        ^    r> 

for  visiting  the  Russian  front  and   ob-  c^go^  Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co.     JI  pp.     10  cents 

actual   warfare.     Probably   no   one   out-  (paper). 
vssian  official  circles  has  had  such  privi- 

rhis   account   of    his   experience   is  well  Who  Wsitted  War?     By  E.  Durkheim  and  E. 

ind   illustrated   with   maps,   charts,    and  Denis.     Librairie  Armand  Colin,  103  Boulevard 

^  **  Saint-Michel,  Paris.     62  pp.   (paper). 
my'a  Violations  of  the  Laws  of  War. 

Translated  by  J.  O.  P.  Bland.    Putnam.  Origines  de  la  Giiem  de  1B14      By  Danial 

I]  I     t2.  Bel  let.     Librarie  Plon,  8;  rue  Garaod^re,  Paris. 

>lume  was  compiled  under  the  auspices  of  ^^'  ^P*P*'^' 

•h  Ministry  of   Foreign   Affairs.     It  has  ,,*.,-                       •     ^             ^          «               •« 

islated  into  English  by  J.  O.  P.  Bland.  L'Allemagne  ct  la  Gttcrre  Europfeme.    By 

csimiles   of   official    documents    are   pre-  Albert  Sauveur.     Blond   et  Gay,   7  Place  Saint* 

connection  with  the  text.  Sulpice,  Paris.    79  pp.  (paper). 

pirit  of  England     By  G.  W.  E.  Rus-       ^^    ^^^^    ^^    German-Amcricaa    Vi^. 
tton.    304  pp     :^1.75^  ^^.^^    ^^  ^^^  ^  ^  VonBosse.    Delaware:  Stat 

"n'^war^fme"        """  statesman  on   ^^^^^  Co.    24  pp.  (paper). 

lowmen.   By  Arthur  Machen.    Putnam,      Germany  in  Her  Battle  for  Existence.     By 
'5  cents.  Re^-    George    von    Bosse.     Delaware:    Graf   & 

Apes     and     Peacocks.      By     James     Iluneker.    Bre"°>nK"  ^"nt.     36  F^   (p«PCr). 
S28   pp.      $1.50. 

k  <rf  i5rid«8.    By  Frank  BTangwyn   A.R.A       The   Gpcat   Wat  in   the  Far  East*     ^ 

V.   Shaw  Sparrow.     John   l^ne.     416  pp.,  ni.    „„  «     . ....       .  *  , 

Thomas  F.  Millard     109  pp.   (paper).  • 
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The  Oemum  Enlcnu.    Br  GeorgM  BoofdoiL  the  mon  atefnl  beemsM  ol  Ac  fM  AM  mt^ 

London:  J.  M.  Dent  &  Son*,  Ltd.    JS7  pp.    |IJS.  Americans,  deprived  of  Aeir  cmtCMMijr  ncMkM 

An  [nv«tig..Lon  into  Fr.nco-G«™aD  rel.tioi..  ;S/>:;;?n  ^LiSfHll-fjf/Sfir^n'^^ltS 

before  the  wir,  conducted  by  ODe  of  (he  .ble«  of  S.r^J^  ^.J^^^.S  tj^              ^^ 

French  publiciu*  on  behalf  of  the  PariiUn  newt-  '"'"""£  "w"  ^  ""''«  "■«"• 

paper,  f  ^ara.  Letters  on  «n  Elk  Htmt      BT  KIi«»f«  Pi** 

Aeroplane!  and  DirisiblcB  of  War.    By  Fred-  Stewart    Houghton  Mifflin.    162  pp^    ilL    $1. 

erick  A.  Talbot.    Lippincoii.    283  pp.    %\2S.  Thege   letters  continue  the  experiencn  of  'A 

Mr.  Frederick  A.  Talbot,  who  hai  written  inter-  Woman  HomeMeader,"  whi<^  were  entertMniuIr 

etlingly    on    lighthouiea,    ileamihip*.    railroading  »et /o""   ">   ™,.P»R««  "» .»«  ^ ''J**^..**"^ 

aod  moving  picture*,  has  prepared  a  volume  on  ■"<<   •"'"  embodied   in   ■  book.     The   ludc  »rf- 

"Aeroplanes  and  Dirigibles  of  War."    Beginning  "■?«    before    deicribea  the   woman   homcKe^l 

with  balloons,  the   author  describes  iht   difFerent  -dventure*    through    a    journey   erf    100    nOn  « 

types  of  airships,  including  the  Zeppelin  and  its  *«  buniing  reserve  and  the  ^tug  dayiior  At 

history,    treating    in    subsequent    chapters    of    the  *"■,■?'•   .The  diarm  of  uyle  which  nude  the  fm 

aenat  equipment  of  the  belligerent  nations,  and  collection  of  letters  one  of  Aeiww  popular  baali 

the    various    types    of    aeroplanes    employed.      A  "'   '*"  7'*'   "   ""whete   IkUos   m  the  proM 

goodly   section   of  the   book  is  devoted   to   a   de-  "Cfk- 

tailed    account    of    the    airman's    work,    such    a*  BermutJa.  The  Bermuda  GorerameiiL  64  ptiH 

scoutmg  and  the  directing  of  artillery  fire,  as  well  „.,      „           ,      ~      ,     —       ■                 -        .. 

■s  to  the  missiles  employed  by  the  airmen  and  the  .    The   Bermuda  Trade  DerdopmetdBoud  hM 

guns  invented  to  bring  him  down.    Many  il lustra-  '"«<>    this    guide-book   for    Ac    benefit. «f  pM- 

tlons  Increase  the  value  of  this  interesting  treatise  Pf=^v«  touristt.    Il  contiiDS  enelleitt  phdtegrafti 

on  aviation  in  war  Bermuda   scenery,   and   a  aaenil   waap  of  iW 
Islands.    Copies  of  die  book  mar  b 

Trm,d.  Description.  Aiventur.       ^^'Stf.  l^'lT^ T 
Ctjaatantinople,  Old  and  New.    By  H.   a  "^"'^  ^ity. 
Dwight.    ScrJbnera.     566  pp.  ill.    $S.  Aloha    Guide.         By  F.   

The    most    complete    and    accurate    deicription   g,       QyMtda.    20!  pp.  UL  U  CM*, 
in  English  of  ancient  and  modern  Constantinople.       _. ,    ,,    ,         ,  ,  J: 

The  author,  who  is  the  son  of  the  veteran  nii»-       TUi  Uttl«  volume  U  BM  Mh 

aionary,   Dr!   Henry  O.   Dwigbt,  knows  his  Con-   Honolulu    and    the    HawaHan  1 

■tantinople    as    well    as    Will    Irwin    knows    his  «'""«    ™""'    «*    ^,,,*"^^   ^  ? 

San  Franciw>.     In  this  volume  he  ii  writing  of  »'""'«•«  '*«"  "P  *»  <"■«.  l»MI"»d  aad  II 

■  city  in  transition,  just  as  Irwin  in  writing  of        _,        an.nn..-t.  rt..rt.  — .i  --  »    ....-, 

San    Francisco   at  the   time   of  the  great  fire  de-        Fim  ThrOBf  h  «le  Ortod  Ctt^OB.    ByU^M 

•cribed  "The  City  That  Was."  "Constantinople"  J.  W.  PowetL    Ondng  AdvenOSN  Ubnuy.    Hi 

ia  profusely  illustrated  and  altogether  it  a  tplen-  pp.    $1. 

did  tpecimeo  of  modern  book-making.  xhe  AriUlng  Morr  of  Major  VvmOH  aqlm> 

Pcepa  Into  Picardy.      By  W.  D.  Crawfurd  ^  "f  t««  Grand  eanyea  o*  th.  Cjewdy   *t 

.    ~         J    B     A     . .  T-     -  ...   fint  known  deaecnt  of  thai  river  tar  bo«r-ln 

and   E.    and    E.   A.   Manton.     LippmootL      IM  fceen  buried  for  many  yean  b  an  ii  iTawiMfcn 

pp.  ill.  |1.  menis.    It  it  now  fittiagly  preMMed  fa  tke  "Oi^ 

A  good,  tcru  description  of  the  architectural  inS  Adventure  library,"  edited  \if  Rerao  K» 
monuments  lo  be  found  in  this  ancient  French  ^art,  who  charaoeriHS  Major  roweP^  ^M 
province.  The  illustrations  arc  from  i^tograph*  ■■  "one  of  the  meet  hatardona  adieMiM  Ii  Al 
taken  by  the  authors.  history  of  exploration." 

Mediterranean   Winter   Reaorta.     By  Key-  Adrift  In  tlw  Arctic  XcB 

Holds  Ball.    Dutton.    63S  pp.    $1.75.  Kent  Kane,   H.D.     OmIbs 

In   this   new    edition    (revised   and   in  part  re-  402  pp.    $1. 

written)   of  a  standard  guide  book,  chapters  oo  AiMther  datab  la  dw  aaai 

a  new  winter  resort,  Tunis,  and  on  Genoa  have  venture  ia  the  reotfd  ef  Dr. 

been  added  for  the  benefit  of  such  Americans  at  relief  expeditioa  wUA  aUU 

may  venture  into  that  part  of  the  world.  in  tlic  spring  of  lt4V  in  aiaiii 

Australian  Bywayt.  By  Norman  Donen.  ^^^  8oSrimd"»2t  'St* 
Harper.     294  pp.  ill.  $I.7S.  fan  in  the  lei  padt.    Da.  Kb 

An  account  of  the  author't  journey  to  die  winter's  acperiettcea^  h  lagMJi 
frontiers  of  Australian  dviliiatioD— regiona  to  and  accurate  ''"'fP'**'  ] 
which  comparatively  few  Americaot  have  pene-  AictX  Winter  tut  mm  tm  ' 
trated.    The  illuatratious  are  supplied  t^  George  _^_   l_ 

Harding.  ntarN  IB 

In  Vacation  America.    By  Harriton  Shodci.      _^^  U  ■  »i 
Harpcrt.    IJl  pp.  ill.    $1.50.  ^ 

Vacation    manner*    and   cnttamL   winter   and  e        <• 
■nmmer,  in  every  portion  of  the  Untted  SMtea  an  i 
dewribcd  in  thia  little  book.    Ba  aoggeaiioM  aie 
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tern  oi  indentured  labor  in  the  Portuguese  Terri-  is  the  work  of  Eden  and  Cedar  Hall,  and  an  io- 

tory  of  Angola.  troduction  is  supplied  by  William  Harbutt  Daw- 
son, author  of  *'The  Evolution  of  Modem  Gcr- 

Walks  About  Washington.  •    By  Frandt  £.  many." 

Leupp  &  Lester  G.  Hornby.    Uttle.  Brown.    291  History  of  the  Norwegian  People.     By  G. 

'^J     T         ,    .              .^          .    «r    .^.                J  J*"***     Macmillan.    2  vols.     1133  pp.    $8. 

Mr.  Leupp's  long  residence  m  Washington  and        *       w^^      •*!.      ^^'  ^^      ..a 

hi*  intimate  knowledge  of  famous  perwn.ge*  of  J^  •"'»'•«  '"'^  ^^^  ,'"°*  Amencaw    even 

both  the  patt  and  present  qualify  Um  to  write  a  *^»*  ""^  "^"^.  «»>«»««▼«•  a.  well-read,   are 

most  entertaining   series  of   reminiMsences  asso-  S^'"   ^^^TJ^"^"  treated   in   the   two-volume 

eiated  with  the  national  capital.    A  large  amount  ^'T7 .1  ^%  ^^''^*^T»^^K  '"'  ^J"*,""" 

of  excellent  anecdotal  material  is  utili^l  in  this  ?"'".i"»"',°'^,'-"*«^  College,  Decorah,  Iowa, 

book,  for  which  drawings  of  famous  Washington  :^'"*t"^  1  Norwegian  descent  now  have  an 

building,  were  fumishel  by  Le«er  G.  Hornby^  ffirc'*^eSrd'"o?  Se  Sc1lan%"o^Sr  ^n' 

Mount  Vernon,  The  Home  of  Washington.  ^"^*^■• 

By  J.  E.  Jones.    Chappie.    44  pp.  ill.  $1.  Attila  and  the  Huns.      By  Edward  Hutton. 

Impressions  produced  by  a  visit  to  that  shrine  Dutton,  228   pp.  $2. 

oa  the  Potomac  to  which  thousands  of  Americans  a  popular  account  of  the  ravages  during  the 

make  pilgrimage  every  year  are  set  forth  in  this  fifth  century  of  the  barbarian  leader  who  some 

hitle   book,   which   gives   details  concerning   the  years  ago  was  singled  out  by  William  the  Second 

present  condition  of  the  Mt  Vernon  estate.  if  Germany  as  the  patron  saint  of  modem  Ger- 

-        .      ••                *    ^  ..*       .  ">*o  militarism. 
8tately  Homes   of  Califorma.      By  Porter 

Garnett.    Little,  Brown.     95  pp.  ill.  Pounding  of  a  Nation.    By  Frank  M.  Gregg. 

Text  and  pictures  descriptive  of  twelve  of  the  2  vols.     Cleveland:  Arthur  H.   Clark   Co.     686 

finest  private  residences  in  the  Golden  State.  pp.   ill.  $7.50. 

,  In  this  two-volume  work  the  story  of  the  Pil- 

Old   English   Mansions.     By  C.  J.  Richard-  grim    Fathers    and    the   beginning   of   American 

son  and  others.     Lane.  ill.  $3.  democracy  is  told  in  the  form  of  a  romance  in 

A  series  of  plates  with  descriptive  letter-press.  ^*»«*  «.*»«  «*c«\»!»  ^re  made  to  conform  as  strictly 

aa  possible  to  histoncal  accuracy. 

The  Real  Argentine.     By  J.  A.  Hammcrton.  political  HUtory  of  SUvery  in  the  United 

Dodd,  Mead.    453  pp.  ilL  $2.50,  SXBXitg.  By   James  Z.   George.    Nealc.    352   pp. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  this  book  is  its  pie-  jn      t3, 

ture  of  social  life  in  the  Argentine  and  Uragoay.  *        *               ^    .                 j     r  e      u 

The   author  gives  the   impressions  gained  by  a  ^he  history  of  slavery  and  of  Southern  recon- 

year's  residence.                                   o              ^  struction,  as  interpreted  by  the  late  United  States 

Senator  George,  of  Mississippi,  with  the  foreword 

Official   Guide   to   Eastern  Asia.        Vol  I,  ^  *«^  9^  ^  author's  life  by  William  H. 

XM      ^.     '         J  i^i-           ^-.^            ^r  1    TT         .i7  Lcsvell,  and  s  preface  by  Professor  John  Bas- 

Maochuria  and  Chosen.  436  pp.;  VoL  II,  sooth-  3^  ^^^^     Although  there  are  many  histories 

western  Japan,  574  pp.;  Vol.  Ill,  Northeastern  ©f  American  slavery  in  existence,  comparatively 
Japan,  498  pp.;  Vol.  IV,  China,  538  pp,  ilL  By  few  represent,  as  this  does,  the  Southern  view- 
Imperial  Japanese  Government  Railways.  pomL 

The  publication  of  this  work  gives  to  English  Constitutioiial  History  of  the  State  of  New 

and  American  travelers  what  they  have  long  de-  York.  By  J.  Hampden  Dougherty.     Neale.    408 

sired,  an  authoritative,  accurate  guide  to  the  coun-  ^^ 

tries  of  the  Far  East     The  numerous  maps  that  ^^'  * 

accompany  these  volumes  are  based  on  the  best  A  second  edition  of  diit  excellent  book  it  made 

available  material  and  were  engraved  on  copper  especially  timely  by  the  work  of  the  New  York 

plate.     It  is  announced  that  a  fifth  volume,  to  be  5***«,  Constitutional   Convention,  which  is  to  be 

devoted  to  the  East  Indies,  is  now  in  the  course  of  sulnnitted  to  die  voters  of  the  State  for  ratification 

preparation.  Ais  month. 

Brittany  With   Bergere.    By    W.    M.    E.  Jfew  Yorlrt  Part  In  Hirtory.     By  Sherman 

Whitelock.    Rkhard  Badger.  152  pp.    $1.50,  ill.  WIHumi.    Appleton.    391  pp.  .11.  $2.50. 

A    ..:^..»»    «-,—*:««    ^x    «j a •-.    is^^fl^  This  volume  is  contributed  by  a  patriotic  ati- 

ri.1;elT.n^riKy;'ca%'m^'.".kSt  «»  •'  'K^'^t^.^TJl'^  b3lev£.  Aat  »nd^ 

black  and  white                                  "—«•*«*"•  «»  emphssis  has  been  placed  upon  certain  episodes 

in  New  England  history,  to  the  neglect  of  matters 

History  equally  important  in  the  history  of  New  York.    It 

TTs  ^          ,  ^               .    ^a     ».Tf     ^      .-  ^  "•  •  *><^  *■*  »*y  profitably  be  used  ss  supple- 
History  of  Germany  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen-  mentery  reading  by  history  dasses  in  New  York 

twy.  By  Heinridi  von  Treitschke.  MeBride.  70S  schools. 

^'^V'     c          .       ii    .        ,          .    _^^  History  of  the  Savings  Banks  Assodation 

The  first  of  a  series  of  six  volames  in  whidi  ^*  ^u^  o«„.«.^  _«  xr^—  v-.-i-      «    v    ^  .^  d 

will  be  presented,  for  the  first  time  in  English,  the  ^  ^*  ^****  ,^'  ^•^  ^^^*      ^^  .f.^T* 

CMoplete  historical  work  of  one  of  the  most  bril-  Stevens.    Douhleday,  Page.    70$  pp.  ill  $5. 

of  Germany's  historians.     The  translation  The  adiievements  of  twenty  years  in  the  his- 
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nrr  of  die  Saving*  Baoki  AtwdatliMi  of  Nnr  firOOnniky 

York  State  are  aet  forth  in  tliia  rolume.    TTie  im-       -    u..  -x  #* m        »     '        ,    -i_t^    -^ 

portance  of  the  savinEt-baiik  ioierett  in  New  York       «W>eI  Of  CaKll&     By  Irena  I.  PHUM.    »•• 

Slate  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  these  nam.    4SZ  pp.  ill.    $2.50. 

banka   now   boaai   of   more   than   three    million       fhe    life    of    the    Spaniah    Qnac^    wte    u 

depositor!.  patroneaa   of   Columbua  contributed   to   Ac   d» 

_.,„,,  .       „  ,  „        „     .  covery    of    a    new    world,    ia    alao    a    hiatoiT  of 

Old  Rowls  from  the  Heart  of  New  York.  Spain  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  cconiy^ 

By  Sarah  Comstock.    Putnam.    tOl  pp.  ill.  $2.50.  the  golden  period  of  that  aation'a  dercleifaeaL 

Taking  New  York  City  ai  a  center,  Mi»B  Com-  ^**^^'*  «»fP>   "•»  eoioddeM   with  the   nae  «f 

•lock  traces  out  numerous  jouroeyt  of  historic  in-  Spam    to    a   forentoM   place   amooK   the   worl^ 

terest,   using  those   highways  which  most   nearly  powers   of    that    day. 

wrrespond  with  the  highways  of  other  days.    By        ^  ^^    Fworite:  H*d«IM  Da  Bbit  ^ 

this  method   a   good  range  of  historical  material  „      ZTT*         »»«.■».  mrin-vii  wu  atmitj  ^v 

is  brought  into  focus,  and  the  reader  is  invested  Her  Timea.      By     Claude     Samt-Aitdrf.       Me- 

for  ih:  time  being  with  the  atmosphere  of  another  Bride.  3)8  pp.  ill.  Jl.50. 

(^°tury.  This  biography  of  Madam  Du  Barry  b  baaad 

.    .   _     ,         -  .,      .  on  docimientary  materials,  puny  of  whkh  hn« 

HinneaoU   Historical   Society   Collectiona.  been  hitherto  unpubliahed.     M.  Sum-Aadri  kM 

Vol.  XV.  Minnesota  Historical  Socie^,  Sl  Paul,  brought  out   fresh  facta   reladog  to  the   Fnack 

S72  pp     $2  50  cKi\t*  in  England  who  were  aaaiated  atore  An 

The  current  volumeof  the  Minne«>.a  Historical  ""''   ^   "»'''"'    ^   ^any. 
Collections  includes  accounts  of  railroad-building        Frederick  the  OiMt  Bnd  HIa  8«nB  T^rf 

in  the  State,  narratives  of  the  Sioua  War  of  1862,  «...      i.„    »-„,«    *     H.tl       Hmm...      ma   ak^ 

and  many   reminiscences   and  memorial  sketches  T*"'    ^^   *"°"*   *•   """•     """"^     **  »»• 

of  pioneers-  »I.SO. 

.,  .     „  .   ,         ,  ,  „  .       «  1*h]s  book  suggcata  a  muhi   iiiienalha  l» 

Economic  Or^ns  of  JcBersonian  Dcmoc-  tween   the   Seven    Years'   War    sod    the   GtMl 

imcy.  By  Charles  A.  Beard.    Maonillao.    474  pp.  War  now   in  progrcsa.     Trecdng  PndetU  A* 

Professor   Beard   is   one   of  the   ablest  nf   die  GMat  as  typically  Prnaaia^  the  uifatr  athM  m 

school  of  American  hiatorians  who  arc  rewriting  »'  "^^  "«?'»•"'«'■'«  V.  *■  ^'^  "*.*■ 

our  national    history  along  economic  lines.     The  Englidi   public   "die    aurreptf"" '   ' -*— 

present  volume  is  an  account  of  the  conHict  be-  character  of  our  enentea. 

tween  capitalism  and  democracy  In  the  first  decade        ij-^       n ifj^,„jj,- 

of  our  political  history  under  the  Conadtution.  „        .  *"*'•'    mmasnm    i 

Hayirid.    By  A.  M.  Pooler,  PWnn.    Ut  f» 

Heroic  Deeds  of  American  Sailora.  By  At-  ]]].  ^5a 
,  bert  F.  Blaiadetl  k  Francis  K.  Ball.  Little,  Brown,      The  meinoita  of  dda  * 

182  pp.  ill.  70  centa.  review  aeveral  a*  tl»  i 

This   little   book,   intended   for   young   people  ^^^rn  JapuH 

between  the    ages  of  eleven   and   fifteen,   is  atso  JiPfPS*  "'M"! 

well   fitted    for   collateral    reading,   in  conoecdoa  "J   '*",    and   tl 

with  school  text-books  on  American  history.    Be-  ***  "*''- 
sides  ihose  naval  heroes  whose  exploit*  have  been        Ttu  LUa  q| 
related  in  other  books  of  this  clasa,  it  gives  atten-  ^^,i 

don   to   MacDonough.  the  victor  of  Plattsburg:  """am  Balfoa 
young  Cushing,  of  Albtrmarlt  iaiM  in  the  Civil        This    abridge 

War,  and  other  plucky  American  sailors.  material  that  aj 
the  work,  and  i 

The  Road  to  Glory.  By  E.  Alexander  Pow-  traita  and  drav 
ell.     Scribners.     J23  pp.   ill.  $1.50.  —J-ti 

This  volume  narrates  ihe  deeds  of  that  group  ^^  ,  _, 

of  adventurers  who  are  usually  classed  as  "aof-  *"     ■"•■■•     " 
diers  of  fortune"  in  distinction  from  true  patriota,  MW    atW 

Many  of  the  figures  who  are  made  to  live  again  abi        ■>  well-h 

in    Mr.    Powell's    pages    have    been    ignored    by  "a  n-ankltti,  M: 

American    historians;    although    the    eiploita    In  the  material  eo 

which   they   were   engaged   were  frequeody  well  "The  Many-Udi 

worthy  of  chronicling.  Benjamin  Pranl 

A  History  of  French  PnUlc  Law.  By  J.  *"  «"•*>■« 
Briiaaud.  Little  Brown.  581  pp.  $4.50.  ^        iaiD  Pm 

The  ninth  volume  of  "The  Cimdneatal  Leftal  Uaontllan,  IM 
SerieSj"  published  under  the  auspices  of  die  A»-  A  tetse  and 
sodation  of  American  Law  Schools.    The  irai»-  I  "-■■**-- 

ladon  from  the  French  is  by  Professor  James  W.   ,      mj. 
Gamer,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  ihef* 
are  two  introducdon*  to  the  volitme,  om*  *»  Hae- 
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on  some  of  hit  journey)  through  what  were  in  Gideon  Wellei,  the  Secrctarj  of  the  NiTy,  cry- 

those  days  (more  than  thirty  yeara  ago)   the  mu-  ing:  "Oh,  Mr.  Wellea,  who  killed  my  papa,  and 

explored  mountain  and  glacier  region  of  Alaska,  why  did  he  have  to  die?" 

Intimate  association  with  Muir  on  those  trips  haa 

enabled  the   author  to  dr«w   a  Dott  cntertaminc  HetJtH  ManUoJs 

pen  picture  of  the  loeat  aaturalisL  _...._                                            _ 

*^                             *^  CtAon  Hygiene.     By   J.    H.   Kellogg.    MJJ. 

The  Story  of  Yoae  Noguchi  Told  ij  Him-  Good  Health  Publishing  Co.    391  pp.  $2. 

self.    Jacobs.     2S5   pp.   ill.   $1.S0.  "CoJon   Hygiene"  is  devoted  to  the  physiology 

,      This  book  tell*  the  expcrkncn  of  a  Japanese  o*  ^  y'™-    Intcttinal  toxemia   indigestion,  neu- 

■      California,    Chicago,    and    London,    and    inci-  "•flKnia.  «oIKm,    insomnia,    and    a   multitude  of 

■■        ■                      ■        ■,  Eoriish  to  mofe  or  '""''   maladies   are   often   completely   cured   aod 

eld  jige  retarded   by    a   little  daily  attention  to 

colim  hygiene.     Many  diseases  an  fildi  disease* 

Kentock;   in   American   Letters.     Br  loha  P"*'  "■"*  »i>nple-     Much  of  the  filth  dut  «Mera 

Wa««   Townsend.     2  voU.     T,«*  F^     7«  Sge'd";;?  th^c'Jl'on!'^    "^^    "'   '"'"^'"^   "^^ 

I*.   V. 

These  two  volnmes  make  an  clahoTMc  pre-  NeuraBthetua.  By  J.  H.  Kellogg,  M.D.  Oaod 
■rntatian  of  the  important  part  played  by  Ken-  Health  Publishing  Co.  )3»  pp.  $2 
Ujckian.  in  the  development  «f  nnr  liW""""-  "Neurasthenia"  .Ser.  prattical  wiggcdon  t» 
J^"'"l  t"ogr.ph.ca[  skelAcs  with  extracts  ^,^j^  ^  ,„g^^^  ^  ^^  him«rlf  oS^mi«^ 
from  the  best-known  writings  of  nearly  200  men  „.  k-.ii„„„  u,.  k._  .,..,..-.,.  „j_.  t  .u  oT-i. 
,r.A  _™-„  n.^-  ^  ic.„«.m™  _!,„..  w,i,i»o,  5  ^'""B^  ^f*  "V^  superintendent  of  ihe  Battle 
^  Creek  Sanitanom  for  over  forty  years.  He  i* 
OTie  of  the  leading  exponents  ef  preventive  medi- 
~^  cme.      His   various   books    aie    valuaUe    for   the 

My  CWIflhfMtil,     By  Maiam  Gorky.     Cenwty.  ^«"«  library  in  that  they  are  af  great  > 
t?a  .«.      Ci  ^^    establishing    of    peuaanenc    aud    abt 

»7»  pp.    *i  health   through   the   exercise   of   iateirigenv..    ». 

Thj»  bu  of  autobiography  ■■  M  be  oamaiendod  «omman  sense,  phis  a  few  simple  medital  agem. 
■at  xneray  as  a  record  of  a  great  writer's  Jmt- 

Mnal  history,  but  still  more  as  a  contribution  to  ■<!_.J«J«,....  *    n 

our  knowledge  of  Russian  peasant  life  of  which  SOOtrfOffy  Omd  £COnOM»C8  ^ 

It   gives  us  an   even   more  intimate  picture  th«n       SocialMed  Germany.    By    Frederic    C    Hows, 
is  to  be  found  in  nodem  Kuaaian  ficttea.  'Scnbner't.    342  pp.    $I.SO. 

land  Haworth.    Bobbs,  Merrill.    336  pp.  iH.  $LJO.  Imt  been   a  «ateful   studeU  of  Genn^  1^  for 

Although  any  attempt  to  write  a  really  new  life  many  years.    Tlte  present  volume,  which  describe* 

iH   Washington   might   be    fairly    regarded    as   a  the  various  social  and  economic  activities  of  the 

fetlom     hoipe,    the     scheme    conceived    by    Mr.  German   imperial   and    local  gBvernmenta,   is   in- 

H»wottk  of   giving   an   account  of   the   famung  (ended  not  only  to  give  some  ezpianatien  of  Ger- 

activities  of  the  Father  of  His  Country  has  proved  maiqi's  marvelous  eAcieiK?,  but  priaianly  to  ■■£■ 

in   the    result    to   be   altogethu   feasible   and   the  gest  "a  new  kind  of  aocial   statesmanship  which 

material    here    assembled    la   not  only   interesting  our  own  as  well  as  other  couoiries  must  lake  into 

in  itself  but  throws  much  Kgfat  on  the  fanning  condderatimi  if  they  are  to  be  prepared  to  meet 

c— ditinos    of    the    r^ion    and    period   in    whicih  xke  Germany  wliich  in  victory  «c  defeat  emeigei 

Washington  lived.  from  the  war."     Germany'*  ngalaimi   ef  coai- 

mexce,  develofuncnt  of  naturaJ  retoutoei,  care  lar 

Tad  And  Hit  Father.       By  F.  Lauritton  Bal-  the  unemployed,   insurance    and  pension^  educa* 

lard.    Uttle,  Brown.     102  pp,    50  cent*.  ^o"-  "DJ«<i»n  '"d  city-hnildmg  are  pictured  for 

nT_j    .  J    u:      p  .V     •.    ■           .  n.  ..      ._    .1.  •"*  benefit  of  the  AraeriCBn  reader. 

"Tad    and    Hit    Father      n    a    tribute    to    the 

•trong  bond  that  existed  between  President  Lin-  ^n^^  Germany  and  the  ladnMrial  Ke<0> 

e»lD   and   the    little    *on    he    aReclKmately   called  ,  ^i™""  "=»™»"7  •«•"«««"*••"  "ww" 

"Tadpole."     The  amhor,   Mr.   F.  Lauriatoa  Bnl-  »»*«»«».     By  Thortte«  VeWeaa.    MacauHan.    l» 

lard,    present*   a   hitherto  unelaborated  phaae  of  pf.    $1.50. 

intimate  life  in  the  White  House  during  the  year*  a«  attempt  te  explain  GenMny-s  indwtria]  ad. 

of  the  Civil  War,  with  several  fine  word-pictam  ranee  and  effideDcy  by  refereace  to  natural  ^usea. 

•f     the     misdiiemut     lad,— "jolly,     round-faecd.  Much    space   is    also    given   to    an    exposition    at 

cheeks   glowing,   gray   eyes   flashing,   dark  i^  England^   ndustrial    Mtuatioa   for    pnipnn  of 

flying."     There  seems  no  doubt  that  Tad  was  a  ooiNparisen. 

^toiled  young   rascal,  for  he   drove  his   team  of 

.  ffoata  into  the  great  East  Room,  hammered  naik  Regulatioa  of  Kailrotda  Mtd  PiUk  Utffl- 

mto  the  mahogany  desk  used  by  John  Hay,  and  ^^  j^  „j^^^    By   Fred  L   Holmes     A». 

disregarded   law   and  order  in   general.     Bnt  tn  "T"  ""  "~^7        '    rr«i  j_    «««■.     ^^ 

•ptte  of  his  mischief  he  was  hb  fadMr%  ariwte  ?*«»<»■■  '"  »■  »2. 

dnring   the    anxious   year*    when   ifie   £aae  «f    a 

nadoa  hung  in  the  balance;  and  it  was  Tad  wbe 

>)^ced  a  nation's  cry  of  distreti  when  the  nnt^ 

4ercd  Preiidcnt  was  bonte  home  fron  Ae  faeVM 

«croM  the  way  frem  Fard'a  IVaicE,  ta  lie  in 

aUM    in    At    txnemdre   Hawign.     He   MB  ae 
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1.— THE  ANGLO-FRENCH  LOAN  FROM  THE 
INVESTOR'S  VIEWPOINT 

BECAUSE  of  its  proportions,  the  appeal  ohed  at  $8,000,000,000,  of  which  htdf  bi 

that  will  be  made  to  every  investor  in  been  taken  up  since  1902.    At  the  bcginini 

the  United  States  to  participate  in  it,  and  of  the  war  the  holdings  of  Europe  in  Ana- 

from  the  standpoint  of  the  loan  as  a  political  ican  railways,  manufacturing  concent*,  puhb 

and  economic  factor  it  has  been  thought  ad-  utilities,  etc.,  was  variously  stated  M  fiH 

visable  this  month   to  discuss  from  several  $4,000,000,000  to  $5,000,000,000.     la  tbe 

points   of   view   the  so-called  Anglo-French  past  twelve  months  fully  $1,000,000^  *f 

$500,000,000  5  per  cent,  bond  issue.  these  securities  have  been  retunted  ml  m 

In  its  investment  policy  the  United  States  now  locked  in  the  vaults  of  banks  and  pintt 

as  a  nation  has  been  called  provincial.     It  investors  throughout  this  country. 

was  the  provincialism,  however,  of  one  who  This  gives  a  background  for  the  imn^ 

has  to  look  after  his  own  requirements  before  ment  situation  that  faced  the  An^o-Fiod 

interesting    himself    and    his   capital    in    the  Commission    when    its    memben   landed  ii 

enterprises   of   his   neighbors.     During   the  New  York  in  September  and  opened  ncf^ 

Boer  War  American    bankers  bought  some  tiations  for  a  loan  whose  original  ficBR  «■ 

$200,000,000    of    British    war-loan    bonds,  placed  at  $1,000,000,000.    Tliefoi^dd^ 

Money  here   at  that  time  was  quite  cheap  gation  were  insistent  on  two  poia(%  m.  AM 

and  the  investment  from  a  banking  angle  was  no  higher  cost  than  5  per  ccnb  wooU  ^ 

profitable.    When  the  bonds  sold  at  a  premi-  paid  for  capital  and  that  the  loan  woaM  i* 

um  they  were  offered  back  to  English  inves-  be  a  secured  one.     On  both  pCJMS  Av  f^ 

tors.    Almost  none  remain  here.    The  public  ally  capitulated;  tor  At  rate,  whSe  5  f 

did  not  subscribe  and  was  not  urged  to  do  so,  cent.,  is  at  a  p;  ice  of  96  to  die  liai^Bih* 

A  few  years  later  during  die  Russo-Japanese  and  is  free  from  all  tax  and  the  Ion  il  f 

War  occurred  the  first  liberal  public  partid-  ferred  over  all  existing  loans  on  the  ic**''^ 

pation  in  a  foreign  loan  ever  recorded  in  and   taxable  properties  of   the  Britah  '* 

American   financial   history.     The   demand  French  governments 

was  genuine  and  due  to  a  combination  of  A  very  few  per 

desire  for  the  high  >-ield  which  the  Japanese  for  reasons  of  p« 

4s  and  4}4s  gave  as  well  as  to  the  wish  to  them  the  price  or 

aid  the  little  empire  that  was  fighting  against  Pro.Gennan8  wil 

the  Russian  menace.    Just  as  soon,  however,  ical  or  icntimcnti 

as  these  issues  had  gone  a  few  points  above  loan,  however,  v 

their  original  price  they  began  to  be  exported,  either  of  t}.eae  di 

Germany  took  a  great  many.     By  a  curious  ual  with  $100  or  1 

development   in    political    affairs    the   same  the  loan,  fitr  tt, 

bonds  that  went  from  the  United  States  to  cause  for  appeal  o 

Germany  in  1906  and  1907  are  now  being  words,  we  may  m 

bought  back  at  prices  from  13  to  20  points  or  faU  on  the  sai 

per  bond  lower  than  they  were  sold.     The  appraisal  of  a  rail 

American  subscription  to  the  Japanese  war  high-grade  indust 

loans  was  $130,000,000.     Possibly  one-tenth  Such  bonds  wt 

of  this  amount  has  been  repurchased.  certain   establtriie 

England,  first  of  all,  then  France,  Ger-  them  are  the  nuu] 

many,    Holland,    and    Switzerland    in    tl     r  over  his  inteiert 

order,  have  for  years  been  creditor  ni    oi  Is,  building^ 

They  have  possessed  a  surplus  for  ove  uiu     1yu% 

investment.      It    is    estimated    that    Great  m 

Britain  has  placed  enough  capital  in  odier  lutf 

lands  to  produce  an  annual  income  of  $850,-  ' 
000,000.  Frendi  foreign  investments  are  net 
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ne  starts  to  apply  this  sort  of  yard-  this  year  exceeded  that  of  last  year  by  about 
le  Anglo-French  loan  it  seems  zxk  twice  the  sum  of  the  loan.  Only  2)^  per 
aution.  We  find  that  the  British  cenL  of  total  bank  deposits  would  be  called 
ot  has  never  defaulted  on  an  obli-  on  to  cover  the  loan.  The  annual  increase 
[  that  the  only  stain  on  the  credit  in  the  wealth  of  the  Um'ted  States  is  ten  to  a 
came  in  the  repudiation  following  dozen  times  the  amount  of  the  loan. 
1  Revolution  and  known  in  finan-  Having  vised  the  security  and  being  in 
y  as  the  incident  of  the  assignats.  possession  of  ample  funds  to  buy,  what,  then, 
oe  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  can  be  the  objection  to  a  liberal  participation  ? 
tax  was,  in  1914,  $5,800,000,000.  Surely  not  the  interest  yield-  At  the  begin- 
war  this  taxable  income  was  twice  ning  of  the  war  England  borrowed  on  3^ 
lebt  of  the  Empire.  The  total  in-  per  cent,  notes.  Last  summer  she  had  to  raise 
i^ever,  was  over  $12,000,000,000.  the  interest  rate  to  4J^  per  cent.  Germany 
ing  charge  of  this  debt  was  under  has  been  selling  long-term  5  per  cent,  war 
t.  of  total  income.  Formerly  the  bonds  between  97^  and  99.  French  internal 
of  the  taxable  income  in  Great  loans  have  been  on  about  a  5  per  cent,  basis. 
ts  $800.  The  latest  ruling  involves  But  the  American  investor  is  given  the  priv- 
dual  whose  income  is  only  $650,  ilege  of  subscribing  at  the  equivalent  of  96J4 
terially  increases  the  national  rev-  for  a  5  per  cent,  loan  maturing  in  five  years, 
ng  into  the  past  it  is  found  that  dur-  which  amounts  to  a  yield  of  5.85  per  cent, 
apoleonic  wars  England  piled  up  and  he  may  at  the  end  of  the  five  years,  or 
$4*340,000,000,  on  which  the  serv-  in  1920,  convert  his  temporary  certificates  of 
jivalent  to  1 1  per  cent,  of  the  total  British  and  French  indebtedness  into  a  25- 
the  nation.  This  debt  was  reduced  year  4j4  per  cent,  bond  of  governments 
faster  than  it  was  written  off  did  whose  2 5^  and  3  per  cent,  obligations  nor- 
I  of  the  country  increase.  English-  mally  sell  on  a  3  to  a  3^  per  cent,  basis.  So 
entury  ago  were  as  pessimistic  over  a  4^  per  cent,  bond  might  be  expected  to 
of  British  credit  as  some  of  them  command  a  premium  of  10  to  15  points. 
',  though  the  real  position  of  the  So  much  for  the  selling  side  of  die  bond, 
mpire  did  not  develop  or.  British  The  investor  may  now  ask:  Would  you  rec- 
:e  first  place  among  the  nations  of  ommend  a  person  to  sell  any  part  of  hk  pres- 
until  the  fires  of  a  war  that  dev-  ent  domestic  investments  to  subscribe  to  the 
rope  had  been  passed  through.  The  loan  or  to  withdraw  money  from  sartngf 
Dan  is  only  six-tenths  of  1  per  cent,  banks  or  from  time  deposit  to  make  a  par* 
Ith  of  Great  Britain  and  1  per  cent,  ticipation  in  the  new  foreign  issue? 
dth  of  France.  If  $2,000,000,000  It  seems  to  us  that  the  individual  must  in 
duation  of  American  securities  still  this  case  make  his  own  choice.  It  is  an  oc- 
in  England  and  the  average  yield  casion  when,  given  the  facts  concerning  the 
;ocks  and  bonds  is  only  4  per  cent.,  borrowers,  his  judgment  must  govern  his  ac- 
1  the  loan  to  be  paid  to  American  tion.  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  war  is  to  con- 
;  would  be  30  per  cent,  of  our  tinue  for  a  year  or  two  longer  die  cost,  al- 
mittance  to  this  one  country  for  ready  stupendous,  will  exceed  all  former  cal- 
of  debt.  culadons.    It  is  claimed  that  the  British  Em- 

satisfied  ourselves  of  the  solvency  pire  can,  without  injuring  its  credit,  raise  its 
ig  power  of  the  debtor  the  question  debt  structure  to  $40,000,000,000.     No  bor- 

0  the  ability  of  the  United  States  rower,  however,  can  go  on  making  demands 
)  a  foreign  loan  for  half  a  billion  of  the  money  market  without  to  some  extent 
ithout   dislocating  existing   invest-  depreciating  the  value  of  his  outstanding  obli- 

draining  the  banks  of  their  funds,  gations.  It  is  quite  probable  that  within  six 
jain  a  formidable  array  of  statistics  months  the  joint  powers  will  again  be  sound- 
mmanded  to  support  the  argument  ing  the  American  market  for  loans.  At  die 
purchasing  power  of  the  United  present  moment  the  entrance  of  Bulgaria  into 
many  times  in  excess  of  the  loan  the  war  and  the  neutrality  of  Greece  and 
yr  instance,  we  have  already  this  Roumania  counterbalance  the  benefit  to  the 

1  from  Europe  in  gold  more  than  Allies,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  borrower,  of 
im  of  the  loan.  Tho  recent  surplus  the  advance  on  the  western  front  early  in  die 
'  the  Clearing  House  institutions  in  month.  Looking  at  the  ^tuadon  pasnvdf 
fc  dty  were  40  per  cent,  of  the  and  with  an  open  mind  as  to  die  polidcdl 
e  new  wealth  created  on  the  farms  aspects  of  the  loan,  it  is  perfecdy  filain  tliat 
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K  Mvere  K^bBck  tliis  autumn,  say  the  lots  of  meet, 

all  ground  gained  in  the  Dardanelles,  would  edly  ha 

cause  the  bonds  to  sell  at  a  discount, — pa»-  are  wil 

sibly  of  several  points.     Contrawisc,  an  im-  encc  an 

portant  victory  in  France  would  push  them  should 

forward  to  a  premium.  scriptioi 

'  Those  who  buy  these  5  per  cent.  Anglo-  they  wi 

French  bonds  must  do  so  with  open  eyes  and  an  inte 

mind.    The  security  is  of  the  highest  S3  for  as  crucd. 

collateral  is  concerned.    The  problems  of  the  purchas 

present  phase  of  the  war  and  thoss  to  develop  discoun 

after  the  war  are  the  greatest  that  military  All   lai 

geniuses  and  political  economists  ever  had  to  some  di 


Km  of  rol   cMatc  loam  jidiUng  7   per  cent.,   where  of  all, 

oftering  compuie*  nibmit   recordi  of  nunjr  )re«n'  j        -k.: 

bviineM  without  k  doIUr  kut  for  clienlB.     Other  liiTeM.  "»  ">" 

■dmrlifcd  at  B  aad  6  per  cent.     In  the  faec  <*"  ~~~ 


II.— INVESTORS     QUERIES 

No.  tn,    A    COMMON    SOURCE   OF    PBRPLBXITY  of   wide 

AMONG   INVESTORS  OF     UMITBD    BXPBRISNCB  conTCitl 

My   problem,    briefly  Mated,   ii  thii:     My   ulary   will  kind,  tb 

allow  me  a  lurplni  of  a  few  hundreda  a  year  for  in-  would  a 

Teitment,      How  can    I   invest   tbii  ao   aa-lo   yield   the  ,       ^ 

latgeal  poiiible  reiurni  and  get  at  the  «»me  time  rcatoa.  "f  ,  " 

able  aafety?     1   am  a  youn^  man  and  have  nerer  bad  whlch    I 

any  previoui  eitperience  in  inTeiting  money.  Kllutely 

CerUtn  aaeationt  anae  m  my  mind  a*  I  read  Ihrouab  t_  ,l' 

thf  .ri.n-ilienienu  in  your  magaiEne.      I   read,   for  ei-  '°  ™e 

municipal    biindi  yielding   *    per   cent.,    and  ■■  ■  ClBI 

of  the  hiihiu  yieldi,  hnr  can  *  per  cent.  imfeWnenta,  relltioni 

for  exanple,  find  any  purehaaenP     Wby  do  Gorcrnment  t--    ■_-, 

boiida  yielding  onlf  from  1  to  t  per  coit.  find  any  MleT  ™    '*™ 

Conld  a  peram  In  mv  aitnatioii  nope  to  find  any  iDTOt-  tW  tfOl 

■lenl  that  wonld  yldd  10  to  IS  per  cent,  witb  TCUOoabU  who  art 

nfcty  of  the  principal  invcated?  ^^  ^     , 

The  quettiaUB  that  have  ariicn  in  yaar  mind  wUcb  U 
regardiog  the  wide  range  of  interett  rates  on  Xhc  1 
•ecoritiei  of  different  t^pei  and  cliMea  are  com-  the  gem 
moo  MQrees  of  perplexity  amoog  all  inTeacors  at  crlfnmai 
•ome  tiBge  of  their  csperience.  The  matter  is  be  govei 
one  that  can  be  ratber  ninply,  altbongh  not  briefly,  jueA  In 
explained.  Varioua  facton  have  to  be  taken  into  ought  u 
consideration  in  any  undertaking  to  tcoount  for  and  in 
Ibie  variety  of  ritei.  It  ii  Important  always  to  reqnjren 
bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  to  get  the  higher  rale*  The  e 
of  yield  on  their  capital,  invetiori  usually  have  preii 
to  iicrifice  tomethin^  but  not  nccetearily  either  boni 
safety  of  principal  or  regularity  of  income,  have  u<ri 
Among  lecuritiet  that  are  ipoDiored  by  reputable  oat  of  :  i 
and  experienced  bankera,  iccusliHncd  to  use  every  coarse,  i 
■Beam  at  their  command  to  asaure  tbcnselves  M  trinafeall 
die  dependability  of  the  inveitmcnts  thty  ofer  to  an  a  i 
dieir  clients,  diSerences  in  yield  are  perhapi  bii     ie_j 

commonly  traceable  to  ditterences  in  the  dsKicv  j      i 

of  convcrtibiliQr,    or   to  differences   in  condmodS         ut  uvl 
respecting  the   supply   and   demand    of   loanable  I  Bi 

funds  in  Ac  localities  in  which  the  Taiioiis  secnri'    ^        bn 
ties  hare  their  origin.  j       i^    i 

For  example,  in  the  category  of  municipal  Uiuda  ■ 
boodi,  you  might  find  in  the  lists  oi  a  vncle  aiUlra  I 
bankinEhouseofferingsof certain  large  and  well-  e«tt  In  i 
Imown  municipal itlet,  with  bond  ttsuet  of  r^l^^t^  t 

sixe  to  insure  for  them  a  broad  distribution,  and  ,  « 

therefore  a  pretty  ready  market  at  all  timcs^  on   r 
which  the  average  yield  would  not  be  vnt,  i        ^ 
4K  per  cent;  and  at  the  same  time,  at  an  aver        < 
yield  of  say  S>a  to  (  per  cent~  oOer  ol 
iclaliTely  small  and  perhapi  little  knswu  <^ 

palitiea  with  issnca  too  limited  In  sisc  tu  psa 


Takes  the  Grand  Prize 

at  the  great  International  Elxposition,  at  San  Franciico 

For  purity  and  excellence  of  product 
For  clean,  hygienic  factory 
For  welfare  work  among   employes 
For  high  commercial  standing 

Shredded  Wheat 

AUo  a  gold  medal  for  unique  shredding  and 
baking  machinery; 

Also  a  gold  meflal  (or  completeness  of  oper* 
aHng  exhibit  in  Food  Pk^ucta  Building. 

Millions  of  men  and  women  have  awarded  Shredded  Wheat 
first  place  among  all  cereal  foods  for  purity  and  nutritive  value. 
It  is  first  in  the  favor  of  youngsters  and  grown-ups  ;  first  in  the 
affections  of  men  who  do  the  work  of  the  world  with  hand  or 
brain. 

If  you  haven't  seen  the  Exposition  at  San  Francisco,  you 
have  missed  a  rare  opportunity  to  enrich  your  mind  and  soul. 

Our  factory,  now  building  at 
Oakland,  California,  wiU  be  '*The 
Pride  of  the  Pacific". 

Shredded  Wha^  U  made  in  tw»  lenm 
BUcuil,  for  breakbat  with  milk  or  cna^ 
or  for  anj  meel  witk  aBcad  pead«t, 
bananu  or  fraila  of  any  kiwI;  TiiiGHt. 
tke  Sliredded  wfaol*  WbMt  wafor^OMt, 
eaten  vritli  batter,  dwwB  or  Bennaladaa. 

The    Shredded    Wheat   Company 

ulotita  — two  in  Nutan  P*1k,N.  Y.,  a»  in  NiM*»  Falk,  Oawla,  (m  !■  QiHiBl.  CdMMii 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 

th  ChriH'  ^^^"  ^^  ^^^  began  it  was  de-  above  all,  with  their  mastery  of  the  high  seas, 
aiHTfnch  clared  throughout  Germany  that  which  enables  them  to  use  all  neutral  nations 
md  fMd  pg2^^.g  would  be  restored  and  the  as  accessory  for  purposes  of  supply, — could 
diers  would  be  at  home  again  in  time  to  wear  out  Germany  and  Austria  in  the  long 
ebrate  Christmas.  Germany's  three  or  run.  But  a  courageous  Liberal  member  of 
ir  preceding  wars  had  been  very  short.  Parliament,  Mr.  Charles  Trevelyan,  de- 
/'cral  other  modern  wars  on  a  large  scale  clared  last  month  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
I  also  been  decided  in  brief  campaigns,  of  Commons  that  this  process  would  take 
t  all  of  .Germany's  diplomatic  and  strate-  six  years,  and  that  when  Germany  was  duly 

program  of   the   autumn   of    1914  was  crushed  the  victors  would  also  be  hopelessly 
istrated.      Christmas   found    the   German  ruined,  in  the  economic  sense. 
ny  beaten  back  from  the  vicinity  of  Paris 

1  intrenched  for  the  winter  on  a  defensive  If  England  should  put  forth  su- 

B  tfiat  has,  with  some  variation,  been  held  Proapeeta  preme  effort  in  the  coming  year, 
ir  since.  A  second  Christmas  now  ap-  ^foomy  ^^j  Russia  should  obtain  suffi- 
»aches,  and  it  finds  more  men  fighting  than  cient  equipment  for  her  men,  it  seems  to  us 
rear  ago  and  no  signs  of  an  early  conclu-  that  Germany  would  be  brought  to  the  pass 
!i  of  the  war.  of  urgently  seeking  terms  of  peace  well  be- 

fore the  end  of  1916.  But  if  the  Allies  arc 
^^^„  The  Allies  now  say  frankly  that  not  willing  to  consider  terms  that  Germany 
mSkm  they  rely  upon  a  great  superiority  and  Austria  could  entertain  as  a  basis  for 
'^*"*  of  men  and  of  resources  to  wear  negotiations,  it  would  further  seem  likely 
:  and  crush  Germany,  through  a  patient  that  the  war  might  be  prolonged  for  still 
icy  of  attrition.     Thus  in  our  Civil  War  another  year, — making  a  total  war  period  of 

North,  using  its  sea  power  to  blockade  three    years.     The   prospect    is   a    sad    and 

South,  and  its  vastly  superior  resources  painful  one  to  all  who  have  managed  to  keep 
men  and  supplies  of  every  kind,  wore  out  from  becoming  hardened  to  the  terrible  facts 

Confederate  armies  and  won  complete  and  incidents  of  the  struggle.  As  yet,  the 
tory  only  after  a  struggle  of  four  years,  fighting  governments  are  sustained  by  their 
took  the  British  Empire,  with  its  almost  long-suflFering  peoples.  There  is  no  urgent 
alciilable  resources,  two  and  a  half  years  demand  for  peace.  The  spirit  of  hostility 
conquer  by  this  same  policy  of  attrition  is  so  dominant  in  the  warring  nations  that 

two  little  Boer  republics  in  South  Africa,  most  of  the  women  are  willing  to  lose  their 
ose  aggregate  population  was  not  as  great  husbands  and  sons  rather  than  to  open  their 
that  of  one  of  the  larger  manufacturing  minds  to  see  that  the  war  itself  is  victim- 
/ns  of  England.  Spain,  in  1895,  under-  izing  the  worthy  families  of  all  countries, 
k  to  wear  down  the  Cuban  insurrection,  who  have  no  conceivable  ground  of  racial 
I  after  three  years,  with  200,000  Euro-  or  national  enmity, 
n  soldiers  on  the  island,  the  situation  re- 
ined deadlocked,  with  the  advantage  rather  ^^  onttad  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^T  ^^^  there  has 
the  side  of  the  ragged  guerrilla  fighters  Effort  for  been  lacking  a  clear  and  unified 
General  Gomez.     It  looks,  indeed,  as  if         '***'**        expression  of  the  neutral  nations 

British  and  Russian  empires,  supporting  in  favor  of  humanity.  There  has  been  no 
ince  and  aided  by  Italy,  with  their  supe-  official  effort  to  secure  either  a  harmony  of 
rity   of   population    and    resources, — and,  neutral  sentiment  or  a  joint  expression  of 
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brought  deadly  harm  to  the  people.  The 
iilliances  of  nations,  and  their  secret  treaties 
and  understandings,  have  been  so  many  hei- 
nou-;  conspiracies  against  human  welfare. 
Imperial  systems,  whether  of  England.  Ger- 
many, Russia,  France,  or  any  other  power, 
under  Riiidance  and  control  of  the  permanent 
ruling  classes,  h.ive  been  fraught  with  menace 
to  the  world  at  large.  If  there  is  to  be  peace 
in  the  world,  with  the  retention  of  the 
sclieme  of  a  series  of  sovereign  states,  there 
must  be  an  organization  of  these  stales  fur 
the  conimon  good ;  and  it  must  be  a  stronger 
organization  than  any  league  or  group  of  its 
constituent  members.  It  would  be  an  intol- 
erable thing  under  our  federation  of  States 
to  have  New  ^'ork,  Pennsylvania.  Ohio.  anJ 
one  or  two  more  in  a  secret  league,  as  again<t 
some  other  group,  or  as  against  the  inde- 
pendence and  freedom  of  smaller  States  not 
protected  by  leagues  or  alliances, 

"WHO  SAID  I'EACE?"  t„  hmi'   Nau  ^^'^  ''"^^  pubiishing  this  month. 

ivm,,,  ihc  \iw  Vi>rk  /:;viiiii;;  ,9:iii.  „, „  ^^rw     from  the  pen  «f  a  gifted  writer 

1.l'h|I''^ll■V■"V"i■'.^liii!lK^'^^™'iI^Eni^Llnll"^^^^  Stuum      ^^^  thorough  student,  the  nvM 

«<r)r  i.jiiiRrMi<m  ..1  penri'  i«  JV'".'"',!  *'^  ""ll"™!"  Striking  article,  —  and  the  best- in  formed. 
iTisn'a  >'i."r'"R.ir™Ti"a  itmuni" iiina 'i'llra  iliM  (u'rinany  — on  the  present  meaning  of  (jreat  Britain'' 
to'VniX,T'li"j''»U'maJrv'"'cii"m[r.-sr'''"  '"^""  "'  '""'  **"  power  that  has  appeared  since  the  out- 
break of  the  war.  Until  there  is  a  high  it- 
those  who.  being  themselves  at  peace,  desire  grec  of  security  in  the  world  for  all  ilw 
to  help  the  belligerents  to  reach  an  agree-  interests  that  the  vast  British  navy  is  Je- 
mcnt.  Kvcr  since  the  message  "Peace  on  signed  to  protect,  it  would  be  idle  to  ask  the 
earth.  gcMid  will  among  men"  expressed  the  ruling  authorities  of  that  country  to  rem 
spirit  of  the  Christian  prop.iganda.  nineteen  their  efforts  to  maintain  naval  prep>inder- 
centuries  ago,  it  has  been  unhappilv  true  that  ance.  For  the  present,  the  British  navy  nip- 
the  Christian  nations  themselves  have  been  plie^  in  part  the  lack  of  a  co-operative  *oM 
at  war  during  bv  far  the  greater  portion  of  patrol.  But  the  rest  of  the  world  will  «* 
the  time.  Alany  had  believed  that  the  po-  he  willing  permanently  to  accept  the  vie« 
litical  evolution  of  the  nineteenth  century  'hat  the  oceans  are  to  be  navigated,  wheihe' 
wouhl  bring  the  principles  of  pe.ice  and  good  in  tinies  «*  »ar  or  of  pcace.  up»m  princi>te 
will  into  practical  effect,  and  end  the  record  l-iid  d""""  *>y  a  single  government.  1> 
of  great  wars  early  in  the  twentieth  century,  oceans  will_  have  to  be  made  free  and  lOT- 
But  the  prospect  mnv  -ceni-  profoundly  dis-  tral.  under  international  control.  An  Amen- 
heartening,  ^et  the  iiiirmal  interests  that  can  navy,  very  strong  in  prospective  de^^l* 
make  for  pe.ice  and  good  will  are  greater  by  nieni,  can  be  used  with  good  effect  to  ihisenJ. 
far,  in  our  generation,  than  the  things  that 

make  for  discord  and  strife.  ^^^     ^^       Until    peace   has   been  pro*iiiM 

Mttd  af      for  by  firm   organization,  e»en 

6oL;r„mtnu    ^^   "'"^   ^^"^^    beginning   of    this     ^''f-O'f*'**    nation    must    be    responsible  tor 

Hill*         war  we  laid  diiwii  the  thesis  in   »vh.'it  it  proposes  to  do  with  such  power  *' 

"'"  these  pages  that  the  chief  reason   it  possesses.     Herein  lies  the  principle  at  <**( 

for  the  nmHii-r  lay  in  the  tact  that  govern-   in   the  discussion  of  questions  of  aimirnw' 

ments  do  not  (it  the  peoples  who  are  subject    and   defense  in   the  United   States.     1'  •* 

to    them.      If    there    had    been    a    political  understand  the  prevailing  sentiment,  the  pt^ 

leaguing  together  of  the  nations,  in  harmony  p!c  of  this  country  propose  to  protea  ^"^ 

with    the    intellectual,    conuuercial,    artistic,   selves  from  aggression,  and  also  to  uje  tbei^ 

and  ethical  solidariti"  of  our  modem  world,   influence  and  power  in  hannony  wili  tb"* 

this  dastardh'  conflict  would  not  have  been  people  of  other  r     ' 

possible.     The  methods  of  diplomac)-  have  bullying  and  i 
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establi^  the  reign  of  law  and  justice 
^throughout  our  planet.  There  are  those 
who  think  we  can  do  more  to  bring  about 
this  better  state  of  things  in  the  world  if 
we  disarm  completely,  while  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  on  a  war  basis.  But  there  are 
others  who  perceive  that  our  interests  are 
precisely  the  same  as  those  of  the  great 
masses  of  plain  people  in  all  other  countries; 
and  that  peace  and  harmony  are  to  come 
about  through  a  process  of  world  agreement 
and  organization,  and  not  through  the  quix- 
otic example  of  one  particular  country  that 
should  assume  that  it  could  live  upon  a 
wholly  different  plane  from  its  neighbors. 

^j  We  have  already  a  highly  expen- 
Quittiont.Hat  sivc  army  and  navy;  and  it  is 
Prmtipitt  ^^^  likely  that  those  people  who 
propose  to  disband  the  army  and  sink  the 
ships  could  command  the  vote  of  a  single 
member  of  either  house  of  Congress.  Since, 
therefore,  we  are  quite  sure  to  go  on  for  the 
present  with  an  expenditure  reaching  several 
hundred  millions  a  year  for  the  purposes  of 
armed  defense,  it  is  obvious  that  in  a  time 
of  world  war  we  should  consider  whether 
one  scheme  of  defense  upon  a  certain  scale, 
or  another  scheme  upon  a  different  scale,  is 
best  suited  to  the  conditions  that  exist  in  the 
world  about  us.  When  some  jears  ago  we 
entered  upon  a  fairly  definite  policy  of  naval 
enlargement,  our  action  bore  a  relation  to 
the  naval  plans  and  policies  of  other  coun- 
tries. Those  who  advocate  now  a  larger 
navy  and  a  larger  army  are  bringing  forward 
no  new  principle  whatsoever.  They  are  con- 
tinuing to  hold  to  the  established  view  of  all 
our  past,  that  the  American  scheme  of  de- 
fense should  be'  adapted  to  situations  else- 
where. Those  who  would  diminish  rather 
than  increase  our  navy  at  the  present  mo- 
ment are  the  people  responsible  for  bringing 
forward  a  new  conception  and  a  new  prin- 
ciple. They  may  be  right.  But  most 
thoughtful  people  do  not  find  anything  con- 
structive in  their  program. 

.  The  trouble  is  not  chiefly  with 

miltariim  not  .        -1-        .  I     - 

tuesoot       armaments  and  militarism.     It  is 
^'"  with   the  lack  of  any  substitute 

for  them.  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Chile  do 
not  arm  against  one  another,  and  do  not 
fortify  their  frontiers.  This  is  because  they 
have  removed  causes  of  controversy,  have  ac- 
cepted principles  of  good  neighborhood,  and 
have  definitely  provided  a  plan  for  the  keep- 
ing of  the  common  peace  as  a  substitute  for 
the  separate  and  individual  plans  of  military 


defense  that  they  might  otherwise  have  felt 
obliged  to  adopt.  A  foremost  reason  for 
maintaining  the  union  of  our  own  American 
States,  even  at  the  expense  of  one  great  war, 
was  the  continental  peace  and  harmony  that 
we  desired  and  proposed  to  maintain  by  a 
method  that  would  make  it  certain  that  dif- 
ferent portions  of  North  America  would  not 
maintain  armaments  and  fortifications  against 
each  other.  With  Canada  on  the  one  hand, 
and  with  Mexico  on  the  other,  we  have  long 
maintained  relations  of  amity  through  the 
sheer  strength  of  our  pacific  federal  policy. 


„„,  Our  no 
far  Our  lutionary  conditions  in  Mexico  is 
°°''  very  different  in  nature  and  prin- 
ciple from  a  rivalry  or  dispute  between  two 
neighboring  countries, — as,  for  instance,  be- 
tween Germany  and  France.  It  should  con- 
tinue to  be  the  definite  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  bring  all  the  countries  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  into  closer  association 
and  harmony,  with  a  view  to  the  peace  and 
progress  of  our  half  of  the  world.  The 
Monroe  Doctrine  from  this  time  forth  should 
be  a  matter  of  mutual  and  common  guaran- 
tee. We  shall  not  have  wars  with  any  of  the 
democracies  of  North  or  South  America.  But 
if  European  empires  should  revive  schemes 
of  conquest  and  development  in  parts  of  this 
hemisphere,  there  would  result  a  great  dis- 
turbance of  these  Western  ideal  policies  for 
establishing  peace  on  a  non-military  basis; 
and  one  of  the  reasons  for  a  strong  American 
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navy  just  now  is  the  further  saf^iuarding  of  penditurc   in   the  coming  year  of  i 

this  pacific  evolution  of  the  Latin-American   mateiy  $50,000,000  for  a  large  fleet  of  new, 

republics.      When   the   European   system   of  submarines.    This  merely  illustrates  the  point 

armed  empires  breaks  up,  as  it  must,  there  that  what  we  have  before  us  now  is  not  so 

can  be  a  wholesale  reduction  of  armies,  while  much  a  matter  of  principle  as  it  is  of  tedinitil 

the  navies  of  individual  countries  will  have 

to   be  severely    restricted.      That  will  be  a 

h.ippy  release  for  overloaded  Kurope,  and  it 

will  be  welcomed  in  this  country,  because  we 

.shall  then  be  able  to  cut  down  our  army  and 

navy  bills  to  a  minimum  that  will  not  burden 

us.    Defense  plans  are  relative  and  temporary, 

Co«  -„,      ^  ■'-■"■'*   "^    *'"*    '''"'*    '^"^■'^    *"*" 

iinrf  «r«0(/<BM  cicntly  impressed  the  country  to 

*'"'         make  it  probable  that  there  will 

be  a  strunt;  support  in  the  opening  session  of 

the  new  Congress  for  some  such  program  of  i 

army  and  navy  expansion  as  will  be  recom-  \ 

mended  bv  the  President  and  the  Secretaries  | 

of  War  and  of  the  Navy.     When  this  is  said,  j 

however,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  such 

»iea>urcs  will    be   enacted   perfunctorily,   or  I 

without  great  divergence  of  opinion  on  the  I 

practical  side.  It  is  one  thing  to  hold  that 
the  country  should  be  better  prepared  for  de- 
fense, and  quite  a  different  thing  to  agree 
upon  a  working  program.     One  of  the  fore-      „.  .„.  »    ^    .t     .t      '  <,.b- 

^  r     1       II    r  T  1  Wii-sok:     "(an  it  really  be  ItuI  the  pen  u  wis*' 

most  opponents  of  the  Defense  League,  who  than  the  mrord?" 

attacks  unsparingly  all  those  proposing  larger  ^'-"^  "'  ^mtu-rdammtr  (AmMerdwi) 

military  measures,  in  an  eloquent  lecture  last 

month  denounced  the  President's  changed  at-  juagment  regarding  what  will  constitute  (he 
titude   and    caused    many  of   his  hearers  to  best  form  of  militar]-  and  naval  defense. 
understand   that  he  would  personally   favor 

the  entire  abolition  of  our  army  and  navy.       ■  ^^  ^^        Mr.  Bryan  has  been  ver\'  act"' 

When  asked  privately,  however,  what  posi-      Auuiitui     in  opposing  the  annnunceil  mill- 

tion  he  would  take  just  now  if  he  were  a       '*'■""'•"'      tarj'  proposals  of  the  Adminiaii- 

member  of  the  Congress  that  meets  on  De-   tion  in  which  he  was  so  prominent  a  lipiK 

ceniher  6,   he   replied    that  he  would,   as  a  until  a  few  months  ago.     For  the  mo»t  (uit 

single   item,   provide   for  the  immediate  ex-  his  talk  has  taken  the  form' of  attack.    T* 

public  does  not  know  what  Mr,  Brian  ^avii 

do  if  he  had  to  shape  the  army  and  niif 

bills  in  the  forthcoming  session.     In  IS'H 

Mr.  Bryan  became  a  colonel  of  \-olunt«n- 

He  countenanced   the  military  policies  inJ 

expenditures  of  that  period.     He  talks  no* 

as  if  new  and  broad  principles  were  invoUei 

in  the  President's  proposals.    Page  after  pip 

■  of  his  paper,  the  Comminer,  is  tilled  wii^ 

denunciation  of  those  who  would  have  ^ 

military  arrangements  of  this  country  bo' 

some  reference  to  the  changed  militan'  ctw 

ditions  of  the  world  in  which  wc  li^'e.    To 

imagine  that  Mr.    Bryan's  talk  is  on  hich 

grounds  of  statesmanship  and  ethics,  vUk 

Secretary  Garrison's  talk  is  on  a  lowrr  pliw 

of  statesmanship  and  ethics,  b  pure  ixxiksk- 

SIGHT  ON  Ht^  TRAIL  ^'^-  GarHson  is  in  i  pontion  where  he  > 

From  the  S:in    (Baliimore)  TCSpOnsiblc  fOF  dciuiite  proponll.     The  tn»- 
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HON.  OAUDE  KITCHIN  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA.  LEADER  CF  THE  HOUSE 

(Mr.  Kilchm  was  Iht  ranking  ilcmocmic  member  df  the  Ways  and  Mo.is  Commiltee  and  he  has  been 
selecltd  by  his  coDcaaiifS  lo  siict«d  Mr.  Undrrwood.  whQ  now  takes  hb  seat  in  the  Senate.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Ways  nnd  Mc.-^ns  rnmmiltce  is  floor  leader  and  manager  for  hit  party  and  his  position  is  one  of  great  im- 
parlance. The  fact  that  he  is  opposed  to  the  Adminislralion\  plan  of  army  and  navy  increase  was  not  expected 
lasl  m,jiit1i  to  result  in  an  effort  to  depose  him  from  his    chairmanship  and   leadership) 

ble  with  too  many  of  those  who  criticize  the  McAdoo  continues  to  advocate  the  purchase 

efforts  of  the  Administration  to  put  the  coun-  of  a  large  number  of  merchant  ships  by  the 

try  in  a  better  position  for  defense,  lies  in  Government,    which   can    be  used   in   South 

the  lack  of  alternative  proposals  on  their  part.  American    trade  and   be   held,   available    for 

We  do  not  refer,  of  course,  to  those  other  transport  and  other  naval  auxiliary  service 
critics  who  think  the  Administration  program 
could  be  improved  in  particular  ways. 

Hew  will       'here    has    been    a    very    rapid 

CoBorMj  shifting  of  ground  on  the  part 
''  of    [democratic  leaders.     An  ex- 

ception is  the  Hon.  Claude  Kitchin,  of  North 
Carolina,  who  is  expected  to  be  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  floor 
leader  of  the  Democratic  majority  in  the 
House.  It  is  natural  that  the  man  who  must 
lead  in  formulating  revenue  measures  should 
dislike  large  increases  in  expenditure.  The 
Treasun,-  is  greatly  depleted,  even  on  the 
present  scale  of  public  expense,  because  ces- 
sation of  imports  has  reduced  tariff  income. 
It  is  agreed  that  sugar  shall  not  go  on  the 
free  list,  and  that  the  so-called  "war  tax" 
will  be  maintained.  We  can  sec  no  possible 
reason  whv,  in  the  present  world  emergency,  ,      — 

an    enlarged    navy    should    not    be    built    with     ,y^    Kitchin  makes  hisTe^in''"    the  Ilemocratic  m«le) 

money  raised  by  the  sale  of  bonds.    Secretary     '  ''    "  "Frem"he"iror/d"{New  Yorkr"'""" 
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stand  for  our  own  rights  in  particular.  Wc 
risked  the  peace  of  the  country  upon  a  belated 
assertion  of  the  theoretical  right  of  a  native- 
born  or  naturalized  American  citizen  to 
travel  in  dangerous  war  zones  upon  belliger- 
ent ships  carrying  munitions  of  war  directly 
to  scenes  of  action.  Thus  our  policies,  in 
so  far  as  we  have  had  any,  hai  e  followed  acci- 
dents in  an  opportunist  way,  instead  of  deal- 
ing swifth'  and  constructively  with  main  ques- 
tions, in  order  that  the  accidents  should  not 
occur.  Prompt  and  positive  courses  are  safe>t. 

The  conditions  under  which  our 
Eaaiai^-^  trade  was  arbitrarily  conirollfd 
YtarJooLaf  j^^.  jj^jti^j,  Orders  in  Council 
were  much  more  harmful  and  objectionable 
to  us  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  >ear 
than  they  are  now.  ^'ct  wc  have  now  sent 
an  elaborate  docum-int  of  protest  to  England. 
containing  charges  and  accusations  which,  un- 
der ordinary  conditioiu,  would  lead  to  Krioui 
trouble.  If  we  had  sent  this  document  to 
■sTi.  K  Til  TjiK  xiLBs    iiiiis"  Pjiglaod  last  winter,  and  had  stood  firmly  for 

Vfxn  ihc  i:.hiic  i.,-j,i,-T  <iliiiadei]ihia)  what  ive  held  to  be  our  rights,  there  woulJ 

have  been  no  Lasitiinia  disaster.  We  were 
in  time  uf  war.  His  views  were  recently  ""  a  perfect  position  to  secure  respect  for  the 
presented  in  an  elaborate  speech  at  Indian-  minimum  program  of  neutral  rights  that 
apolis.  When  this  propos.il  comes  up  again  ouRht  to  have  been  agreed  upon  by  a  con- 
in  Congress,  It  will  lead  to  a  vcrv  desirable  ference  of  neutral  nations  under  nur  lead. 
debate  upon  the  related  topics  of  our  foreign  Since  our  note  of  last  month  to  Kngland  sew 
commerce,  our  means  of  water  transporta-  forth  what  the  real  opinion  of  the  Admlniv 
tion.  and  the  relation  of  naval  defense  to  tration  is  (and  has  always  been)  regarding 
ocean  traffic.  Man\'  facts  and  considerations  interference  with  our  commerce,  we  arr 
areinvolved.  and  thetimehascomeforancw  forced  to  wonder  upon  what  conceivable 
suricv  of  the  whole  subject,  without  prcju-  ground  this  belated  complaint  has  been  held 
dice  and  in  the  light  of  chanijed  conditions.  '"  reserve  for  nearly  a  year. 
ilr.  McAdoo's  views  are  gaining  ground, 

Am,rie«       l^'""    f^r,    since    the    European 
Ha)  Bitfi      war  began,  our  policies  h.i\c  been 

""'"""  of  a  negative  and  drifting  char- 
acter. Many  things  have  been  done  by  pri- 
vate ageitciis  to  bring  conuurndation  to  the 
American  people;  but  our  official  standing  is 
not  .IS  high  as  it  ought  to  be  cither  with  bcl- 
ligi-rents  or  with  neutrals.  We  toot  no  posi- 
tion at  all  ^vith  regard  to  the  in\-asion  and 
Ciiniiucst  of  Belgium.  We  assumed  a  certain 
arguintntative  position  regarding  the  interfer- 
ence with  our  cotton  shipments,  and  wc  se- 
cured ■yime  grants  of  f;ivor  from  those  who 
were  denying  us  our  rights  of  foreign  trade. 
IJut  whereas  wc  \\:u\  an  opportunity  to  bring 
together  the  leading  neutr.il  powers  con- 
cerned, in  order  to  lornuilatc  an  irreducible 
niininnnn  of  principles  to  be  maintained,  we 

assumed  no  leadership  on  behalf  of  neutral  .   _ 

rights  in  general  and  did  not  even  make  a 
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^  It  IS  fortunate  that  Congress  is  our  States,  and  it  is  not  treasonable  to  say 

DJacuuion  about  to  meet,  and  that  we  may  that  their  methods  and  their  rivalry  are  the 
iie9d9d  j^^p^  ^^  j^^^g  genuine  discussion  chief  obstacle  to  good  government  in  the 
of  all  these  matters.  Our  system  of  govern-  sphere  of  national  and  international  affairs, 
ment  does  not  lend  itself  well  to  interna- 
tional emergencies.  A  President  is  elected  ^Y  u  p  nf.  However  good  or  bad  a  Secre- 
us  for  reasons  of  domestic  politics,  rather  Tainu  tary  of  State  Mr.  Bryan  may 
than  for  those  of  international  statesmanship.  '>ipf<^'»<*<iy  j^^y^  been,  his  particular  training 
We  have  no  ministry  or  cabinet  accountable  was  not  the  best  preparation  for  that  office 
to  the  people's  representative  parliamentary  at  a  time  when  international  questions  were 
chambers,  as  England,  France,  and  most  Eu-  of  foremost  concern  to  all  of  us  in  this  coun- 
ropean  countries  have.  In  all  these  matters,  try.  It  was  a  life-and-death  matter,  as  well 
when  Congress  is  not  in  session,  our  system  as  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents,  that  we 
permits  a  rule  that  is  more  arbitrary  than  that  should  have  had  the  ablest  and  best  talent  in 
of  any  other  important  government  unless  one  the  country  shaping  our  foreign  policy  and 
excepts  that  of  Russia.  It  is  this  centraliza-  handling  diplomatic  questions  during  the  past 
tion  of  immense  governing  power,  employing  two  years.  Yet  Mr.  Bryan  was  made  head 
a  patronage  unknown  in  any  other  country  of  the  State  Department  for  reasons  of  Dem- 
(and  greater  perhaps  than  that  of  all  other  ocratic  party  politics  alone.  We  were  obliged 
countries  combined),  that  underlies  the  in-  to  witness  the  recall  of  trained  ambassadors 
stinctive  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  single  term  and  ministers,  and  the  substitution  of  untried 
for  the  President.  The  duties  of  the  Presi-  men  in  diplomatic  posts,  all  to  satisfy  the 
dential  office  are  so  exceedingly  varied  and  pressure  of  so-called  "good  Democrats"  for 
arduous  that  the  only  wonder  is  that  any  man  salaries  and  honors  at  the  public  expense.  The 
can  perform  them  even  passably  well.  No  exigencies  of  internal  politics  in  the  Demo- 
such  office  exists  in  any  other  important  coun-  cratic  party  have  led  to  the  demoralization  of 
try,  and  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  office  our  painfully  constructed  fabric  of  good  ad- 
calls  for  a  long  term, — except  that  in  practise,  ministration  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Phases 
since  Jackson's  time,  there  have  always  gone  of  party  politics  had  been  involved  in  the 
with  Presidential  changes  such  partisan  up-  treatment  of  the  Mexican  question,  and,  worst 
heavals  in  the  personnel  of  departmental,  dip-  of  all,  in  the  diplomacy  that  relates  to  the  per- 
lomatic,  and  other  services  that  short  terms  manent  use  and  control  of  the"Panama  Canal, 
mean  a  welter  of  inefficiency.  Herein  lie  real  dangers  to  public  interest. 

_  ,,  ^  Party  government,  even  in  coun-  -.  ^  ot^i.,  «  There  is  now  pending  in  the 
Party  tries  which  have  real  parties,  Colombian  United  btates  benate  a  treaty 
Bov.rnm.nt  f^jj^  j^^  times  of  great  emergen-  ^'^'^'^  '  with  the  Republic  of  Colombia, 
cies ;  and  the  endeavor  is  usually  made  to  so  suspicious  in  its  origins,  so  shameful  in  its 
associate  leaders  of  all  political  elements  in  explicit  provisions,  and  so  fraught  with  mis- 
united  support  and  guidance  of  governmental  chief  beyond  remedy,  that  to  ratify  it  would 
action, — as  may  be  witnessed  at  the  present  be  a  climax  of  stupidity  and  folly  if  it  were 
time  in  England,  France,  and  all  other  Euro-  not  something  worse.  Things  of  this  kind 
pcan  countries.  With  us  in  America  there  would  be  impossible  if  there  were  any  sucK 
are  now  no  real  political  parties  in  the  Euro-  thing  as  intelligent  continuity  in  the  work  of 
pcan  sense,  except  for  the  Socialists  and  some  our  Department  of  State,  with  sharp  elimi- 
othcr  minor  groups.  Our  two  so-called  nation  of  party  politics  and  self-seeking  par- 
"grcat"  parties  do  not  differ  enough  in  esscn-  tisan  adventurers  from  the  field  of  our  for- 
tial  principles,  or  in  programs  of  action,  to  eign  relationships  and  diplomatic  service, 
be  distinguishable  from  each  other.  Most  of  These  strictures  may  sound  severe,  but  they 
the  leaders  of  one  party  might  just  as  well  are  expressed  with  great  deliberation  and  are 
be  the  leaders  of  the  other,  so  far  as  their  well  inside  the  limits  of  permissible  criticism, 
convictions  are  concerned.  Most  of  them  We  are  now  about  to  face  the  insincere  ma- 
belong  to  one  party  or  the  6ther  through  the  neuvers  and  plays  for  position  of  these  two 
same  kind  of  accidental  circumstances  that  venerable  parties  in  their  complicated  quad- 
might  have  made  some  of  them  attend  a  rennial  game  that  dominates  the  always 
diurch  of  one  denomination  and  some  of  them  dreaded  year  of  a  Presidential  election.  And 
belong  to  a  rival  congregation.  These  two  the  taint  of  "party"  will  affect  foreign  and 
parties  stand  to-day  as  the  chief  enemies  of  domestic  policies  alike,  every  day  during  the 
good  government  in  our  municipalities  and  coming  eleven  months. 
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Arc  wc,  then,  to  act  every  man  tivc   agents   for   misrepresentiiv   Ae   wwk 
1  politics,  and  lack  of    the   convention    and   creating   prejudice 

poiitiiiiant  jj^^  convenient  aid  of  the  large  against  it.  There  was,  indeed,  some  sincere 
voluntary  associations  called  "parties"?  This  opposition  on  points  of  detail.  Many  people 
docs  not  necessarily  follow.  The  first  point  voted  against  the  constitution  because  it  did 
to  be  gained  is  to  get  rid  of  that  all-pervasive  not  bring  about  a  particular  reform  they  de- 
partisanship  that  does  not  exist  to  help  and  sired,  although  its  adoption  was  cemin  (o 
serve  the  citizen,  but  to  plunder  him  through  make  it  much  easier  to  secure  what  they 
the  devices  of  party  politicians  and  those  in-  wished  In  the  near  future.  These  sincere 
terests  that  play  the  game  of  politics  for  pri-  people  did  not  defeat  the  constitution.  Not 
vate  profit.  Mr,  Root,  as  president  of  the  one  voter  in  a  thousand  read  the  propoicd 
New  York  Constitutional  Convention,  de-  document.  Its  friends  were  not  able,  in  the 
clart-d  that  during  his  long  experience,  ex-  short  time  at  their  disposal,  to  overcome  the 
tending  over  nearly  half  a  century,  the  public  prejudice  created  by  the  leagued  spoilsmen 
affairs  of  the  State  of  New  York  had  not  of  the  political  machines, 
hcen    ruled   by    the    people   or    their    elected 

officers,  but  by  the  bosses  of  political  parties,     tiiiatona  in    There  will  be  some  diance  for 
These  hosj^cs,  while  rivals  for  the  major  share  .  i»i  Fieit  for    real  parties  in  this  countr>'  when 
of  the  spoils,  are  "hand-and-glove"  when  it       F"**""      ^.^  ^g^  restore  the  field  of  admin- 
comes  to  protecting  the  spoils  system    that  istration  to  the  people.     There  are  real  pir- 
benefits  the  elaborate  organizations  of  both  ties  in  England;  but  the  post-oflice  service; 
parties.      Thus    the   new    constitution,    sub-  the   custom-house  service,   the  vast   field  of 
mitted  to  the  voters  of  New  York  on  Elec-  municipal    employment,    and    practically  dl 
tion  Day  last  month,  was  defeated  by  a  ma-  other  administrative  services,  whether  (Eene- 
jority  of  approximately  470,000.     The  ma-  ral  or  local,  arc  not  controlled  by  one  parif 
jority    against    it    in    New    York    City    was  or  the  other,  and  are  not  subject  to  the  upt 
300,000,  while  the  rest  of  the  State  contrib-  and  downs  of  party  victory  or  defeat.    In 
uted  enough  to  bring  the  total  almost  to  the  these  pages  last  month  wc  made  note  of  tfe 
half-million  mark.    What 
reason  can  be  given  for  this 
overwhelming  rejection  of 
an  admirable  document  that 
was  entitled   to  great  praise 
and    that    should    have    been 
adopted    as    decisively    as    it 
was  condemned?     There   is 
only  one  answer:    It  was  de- 
feated by  a  swarming  army 
of    Democratic    and    Repub- 
lican politicians. 

Hoit- lift  Htiv   '^^^  chief  object 
canstitnt'en    of    the    so-called 

»...»,..      ,,R„„     ^„^,;,„. 

tion"  was  to  make  the  gov- 
ernment of  New  York  com- 
pact and  efficient,  and  to  re- 
store it  to  the  control  of  the 
people.  Not  only  would  it 
have  reformed  the  larger 
government  of  the  State,  but 
it  would  have  led  to  reform 
in  counties  and  localities. 
Naturally,  Tammany  was 
against  it,  while  the  State 
Republican  machine  and  the 
"small-fr>-"  politicians  in 
counties,  villages,  and  rural 
districts,  taking  orders  from 
their  party  chiefs,  became  ac- 
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fine  endeavor  of  California  to  rid  itself  of 
partisanship  in  State  alfairs,  even  as  it  had 
succeeded  in  doing  in  municipal  and  local 
matters.  The  politicians,  in  the  special  elec- 
tion of  October  26,  defeated  the  non-partisan 
State  referendum  by  a  majority  of  about 
20,000.  But  it  is  reasonable  to  predict  that 
California  will  even  yet,  in  the  not-distant 
future,  adopt  this  reform  and  set  an  example 
to  other  States,  We  are  publishing  in  this 
number  {see  page  731 }  an  article  on  the  re- 
cerft  municipal  election  in  the  city  of  Buffalo. 
For  a  good  many  years  this  important  muni- 
cipality of  half  a  million  people  has  desired  to 
manage  its  affairs  efficiently  on  a  business 
basis,  under  the  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  has  fought  against  the  rule  of 
party  machines.  This  opportunity  has  been 
won  at  last,  and  the  results  will  be  worth 
observing.  Buffalo  will  now  show  what  can 
be  done  for  the  taxpayers  and  the  public  on  a 
plan  that  discards  machine  politics.  Persist- 
ent effort  has  gained  great  reforms. 

Undoubtedly    great    advances 

^""wwir '     '^^^^  ^"  made  in  New  York 

City  during  recent  years  through 

the  election  of  non-partisan  officials.    There 

will,  of  course,  be  occasional  lapses  back  to      ,j,^    McAnery,  who  wa.  .lected  «ith  ih.  Fu.ion 

Tammany   control ;   but    even   Tammany   aC-    titket  in  leiS,  for  a  four-years  term,  is  about  to  naiga 

ccpts  from  time  to  time  the  improvements  in  York'  timi.  ™  "*■  "foJmwi^f^reiideni' of 't™ 
administration  that  are  worked  out  and  put  pt"m"ni'n°mSl^"''MS"rAd"tvii°K™fc"^r^  Unde? 

in    practice    under    non-partisan    officials    who   the   non -partisan    adminislralive  syslems   of   England   or 

are  aided  by  such  scientific  and  expert  agen-  BS^'noV  a"d'k  "t'fn "?  p^wlc^e^ic^'or  luT'  " 
cies  as  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research. 

In  many  details  not  mentioned  in  ncivspaper  trict  Attorney,   to   take   the   place   formerly 
headlines,    there    is    steady    progress    in    the  held  by  Governor  Whitman, 
corporate  management  of  New  York  City. 

The  conduct  of  municipal  elections  always  In  Philadelphia  the  election  was 

has  a  tendency,  however,  to  drift  back  into  '''fliHHi^gSia  for  Mayor  and  full  control  of 
the  control  of  the  political  machines.     The  the    city.     The    Hon,    Rudolph 

citizens'  movements,  which  support  so-called  Blankenburg  had  served  as  Mayor  for  four 
"fusion"  -tickets,  are  strong  as  a  rule  only  years  on  a  non-partisan  plan,  representing  in 
when  interest  is  aroused  by  the  election  of  a  the  highest  degree  the  spirit  of  efficiency  and 
mayor.  Thus  last  month  a  new  Board  of  of  fine  public  service.  To  succeed  Mr.  Blan- 
Aldermcn  was  voted  for,  with  the  result  that  kenburg,  the  independent  citizens  had  chosen 
fifty-four  Democrats  and  nineteen  Repub-  Mr.  George  D.  Porter  as  their  candidate, 
licans  were  elected,  to  take  office  on  the  1st  He  had  been  Director  of  Public  Safety, 
of  January.  The  retiring  Board,  over  which  and  a  foremost  member  of  the  Blanken- 
the  Hon.  George  McAneny  has  presided  burg  regime.  The  Republican  organization 
with  usefulness  and  efficiency,  came  into  brought  forward  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Smith, 
ofHcc  with  the  present  Mayor  and  Comp-  who  had  been  a  typical  partisan  and  ofHce- 
troller  on  a  fusion  ticket,  and  its  majority  holder.  The  Democrats  had  a  candidate  in 
represented  the  union  of  citizens  against  Mr.  B.  Gordon  Bromley.  The  results,  as 
Tammany  Hall.  Two  years  hence,  an  effort  announced  a  few  days  after  the  election, 
will  be  made  to  redeem  the  Board  again;  were:  166,643  for  the  Republican,  88,135 
but  meanwhile  it  lapses  to  the  domination  of  for  the  Independent,  and  4741  for  the 
the  Democratic  party,  which  means  Tarn-  Democrat.  It  is  not  to  the  credit  of  leading 
many.     The  Democrats  also  elected  a  Dis-  personages  in  the  national  Republican  and 
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Stale  Government) 


r  oi  Maryland  and  i 


Democratic  organizations  that  they  should 
have  congratulated  themselves  upon  the 
Philadelphia  vote  in  one  case  and  the  New 
York  City  vote  in  the  other.  Both  results 
mean  but  one  thing,— a  victory  of  machine 
politics  in  a  municipal  election  in  which 
party  issues  have  no  legitimate  place.  Re- 
publican victory  in  Philadelphia  and  Tam- 
many victory  in  Nciv  York  are  merely  local 
brands  of  the  same  kind  of  failure  of  good 
government.  A  thousand  Tammany  Demo- 
crats moving  to  Philadelphia  would  vote  the 
Republican  ticket.  A  thousand  typical  Phila- 
delphia Republicans  moving  to  New  York 
would  join  Tammany. 

The  few  important  State  eiec- 
^/«tSw*  t'**"^  afford  no  real  indication  of 
the  drifts  of  party  strength  pre- 
liminary to  the  approaching,  national  con- 
test. Mr.  McCall,  the  Republican  candidate, 
was  chosen  Governor  of  Massachusetts  by  a 
modest  plurality  over  Governor  Walsh.  Mr. 
Stanley  (Democrat)  was  elected  Governor 
of  Kentucky  on  a  margin  so  close  that  a 
handful  of  votes  turned  the  other  way  would 
have  elected  the  Republican.  Mr.  Harring- 
ton (Democrat)  carried  Maryland  amidst 
unwonted  picas  for  good  government,  lifted 


above  motives  and  methods  of  political  greed. 
In  the  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
the  Republicans  won  control  of  legislatures. 
Little  in  these  State  and  local  elections  of 
last  month  can  fairly  be  interpreted  as  indi- 
cating either  approval  or  disapproval  of 
President  Wilson's  administration.  In  cer- 
tain places  there  were  German- Americans 
who  claimed  that  local  results  were  due  to 
feeling  against  the  President's  foreign  policies. 

o*/w-.«..yw'r''^  P*"'"  elections   attrafted 
citB        attention   outside   oi    the    at  ate 

ao«r-m*nt      ^j^j^^y    ^     ^^^^^    ^j    ^^^     ^.p^pj.. 

endum  vote  on  prohibition.  Decisive  op- 
position in  the  large  cities  defeated  the 
amendment,  but  by  a  considerably  smaller 
majority  than  last  year.  The  people  of  a 
Slate  ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  vote  on 
a  question  of  that  kind  more  frequently  than 
once  in  five  years.  The  Republican  proposal 
to  rtdistrict  the  State  for  Congressional  pur- 
poses was  also  defeated.  Of  more  than  ordi- 
nary Interest  were  several  of  the  municipal 
elections.  Thus  Cleveland  and  Columbus 
elected  Mayors  under  charters  providing  for 
preferential  voting,  and  intended  to  thwart 
the  power  of  political  machines.  The  result 
in  Columbus  was  to  reelect  George  J.  Karb 
as  Mayor  for  a  fifth  term.  Under  the  new 
charter  he  will  serve  four  years.  He  is  a 
Democrat,  but  was  elected  on  his  record  and 
his  personal  merits.  The  Council,  having 
only  seven  members,  has  a  majority  of  Re- 
publicans, but  the  members  were  elected  for 
individual  fitness,  and  the  Columbus  news- 
papers regard  the  city  as  "freed  from  all  the 
old  party  shackles."  In  Cleveland,  also,  the 
voter  has  opportunity  to  cast  his  ballot  so 
marked  as  to  indicate  his  first,  second,  and 
third  choices  among  the  candidates  proposed 
for  a  given  office.  Mr.  Harry  Davis  was 
elected  Mayor  as  a  result  of  the  combining 
of  first,  second,  and  third  choice  votes, — sis 
candidates  being  on  the  ticket.  He  defeated 
Mayor  Witt,  who  had  been  one  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Tom  Johnson.  TTie  Mayor-elect 
is  a  Republican,  but  the  new  CItv  Council 
will  contain  sixteen  Democrats  and  ten  Re- 
publicans. It  is  hard  to  find  out  to  what  ex- 
tent partisanship  prevailed  in  Cleveland, 
where  the  purpose  of  the  charter  Is  to  secure 
non-partisan  municipal  government.  In  Cin- 
cinnati, Mr.  George  Puchta,  the  Republican 
candidate,  was  elected  Mayor  by  a  large  ma- 
jority. Mr.  Puchta  promises  a  thorough 
business  administration,  and  Cincinnati,  like 
other  Ohio  cities,  seems  to  he  making  com- 
mendable progress  in  many  ways. 
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ABhtabuiaTri98'^^^^^^^^  IS  not  onc  of  the  000  for  and  710,000  agaiHst, — a  majority  of 
aScitntiffe  larger  cities  of  Ohio,  but  it  is  a  195,000.  This  majority  was  almost  equally 
8efi9m§  typical  community  of  about  20,-  divided  between  New  YorkGity  and  the  rest 
000  inhabitants.  It  held  its  election  under  a  of  the  State.  In  Massachusetts  (also  un- 
new  charter,  providing  for  proportional  official  figures)  the  vote  stood  163,500  for 
representation  under  the  famous  "Hare  sys-  and  295,500  against, — a  majority  of  132,000. 
tcm."  As  this  plan  had  never  been  employed  The  Massachusetts  defeat  was  much  the 
before  in  the  United  States,  a  number  of  most  decisive,  as  had  been  expected, 
students  and  reformers  interested  in  a  more 

perfect  mechanism  of  representative  govern-  ^^  Our  readers  may  care  to  be  re- 

ment  went  to  Ashtabula  to  see  the  experi-  Brought  to  minded  again  that  Wisconsin, 
ment   tried.     The   new   City   Council   will  ^'"^         Michigan,     and    Ohio    rejected 

have  a  membership  of  seven.  There  were  woman  suffrage  in  1912,  and  that  Ohio  re- 
sixteen  candidates.  The  Hare  system  pro-  jected  it  again  in  1914.  Missouri,  Ne- 
vides  for  cumulative  voting.  On  this  plan  a  braska.  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota 
minority  group,  having  more  than  one-eighth  also  defeated  it  in  1914.  Woman  suffrage  as 
of  the  total  voting  strength,  could  in  Ashta-  it  exists  in  Illinois  has  not  been  tested  by  a 
bula  so  concentrate  as  to  elect  one  member  popular  verdict.  It  does  not  reach  to  offices 
of  the  board.  It  will  be  interesting  to  know  mentioned  in  the  State  constitution.  The 
whether  the  theoretical  claims  of  the  Hare  legislature  has  conferred  it,  and  it  is  applica- 
system  will  be  justified  in  the  practical  busi-  ble  only  to  offices  not  designated  in  the 
ness  of  Ashtabula.  At  least  much  credit  is  organic  law,  and  would  thus  not  seem  to 
due  for  the  courage  to  make  this  trial.  This  harmonize  with  the  spirit  or  intent  of  the 
system  is  in  use  to  some  extent  in  Australia  constitution.  No  State  east  of  the  Missis- 
and  New  Zealand.  Ashtabula  makes  it  part  sippi  as  yet  has  fully  accepted  woman  suf- 
of  a  new  charter  which  provides  for  govern-  frage.  California,  Oregon,  Washington, 
ment  by  commission  and  city  manager.  All  Arizona,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Mon- 
such  governmental  experiments,  whether  in  tana,  Nevada,  Utah,  and  Wyoming  are  the 
California,  Ohio,  or  as  set  forth  in  our  States  that  have  conferred  the  full  franchise 
article  on  the  Buffalo  election,  illustrate  the  upon  women.  Opponents  of  the  movement 
growing  purpose  of  the  American  people  to  claim  that  in  California  the  suffrage  victory 
shake  off  the  contemptible  shackles  of  cheap  was  won  by  a  slight  majority,  with  only  a 
party  politics,  and  to  find  some  Way  to  gov-  third  of  the  voters  going  to  the  polls.  But 
ern  our  splendid  cities  and  great  common-  this  at  least  would  indicate  that  the  public 
wealths  upon  a  worthy  and  efficient  plan,  was  ready  to  accept  the  result.  As  for  the 
The  very  fact  of  the  defeat  of  the  New  York  recent  campaign  in  the  East,  the  remarkable 
State  constitution  by  so  bold  a  union  of  up-  thing  is  the  immense  vote  cast  in  favor  of 
State  and  down-State  politicians,  furnishes  suffrage.  The  movement  has  grown  with 
an  exhibition  of  the  extent  of  the  evil  to  be  astonishing  rapidity.  A  very  few  years  ago 
combated.     The  fight  will  go  on.  not  one-third  as  many  favorable  votes  could 

have  been  secured  in  these  four  States. 
Tk  Woman     ^^  noted  last  month  the  rejec- 

8vffrag9  tion  of  woman  suffrage  in  New  ^^  ^^^^  The  suffragists  are  now  pro- 
Qifttion  Jersey  at  a  special  election  held  for  National  posing  to  center  their  efforts 
on  October  19.  The  official  figures  of  the  ^^ff^^ff  upon  Congress.  They  wish  to 
vote  (those  given  in  the  Review  last  month  secure  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
were  preliminary)  show  133,282  in  favor  of  the  United  States  that  will  give  full 
and  184,300  against, — a  majority  of  51,000  and  nation-wide  enfranchisement  to  women, 
in  round  figures.  On  the  regular  election  There  would  be  requisite  a  two-thirds  vote 
day,  November  2,  the  suffrage  question  was  of  each  of  the  houses,  after  which  the  amend- 
votcd  upon  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  ment  would  go  to  the  States  for  ratification. 
Massachusetts.  As  we  had  predicted,  the  The  proceeding  in  recent  instances  (as,  for 
proposal  fared  best  in  Pennsylvania,  where  example,  the  direct  election  of  Senators  and 
(approximately)  356,000  votes  were  cast  in  the  income-tax  clause)  has  been  by  simple 
favor  and  400,000  against, — a  majority  of  act  of  legislatures.  When  three-fourths  of 
44,(X)0.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  the  States  have  accepted  an  amendment,  the 
State  outside  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  gave  fact  is  duly  proclaimed  and  the  provision  be- 
a  slight  majority  in  favor  of  suffrage.  In  comes  effective.  *  Our  very  capable  and  ex- 
New  York  the  vote  was  (unofficially)  515,-  pert  suffrage  leaders  have  learned  that  they 
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can  do  business  better  with  small  bodies  than 
with  large.  Thus  the  national  amendment 
Mould  avoid  any  referendum  whatever  to 
the  voters.  Congress  would  simply  pass  the 
thing  along  to  the  States,  and  the  suffragists 
would  concentrate  upon  one  legislature  after 
another  until  tlicy  had,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  secured  thirty-six  ratifications.  Such 
is  the  present  program,  and  the  first  part  of 
it  is  ti)  be  undertaken  at  Washington  this 
winter.  l>resideiit  ^Vilso[1  is  on  record  as 
opposed  to  a  national  suffrage  amendment, 
while  at  the  last  moment  he  decided  to  cast 
his  vote  in  favor  of  amending  the  New  Jer- 


tncrcase  of  the  regular  army  or  increase  of 
the  navy.  The  only  definite  statement  had 
to  do  with  the  enlisting  of  an  extra  ior«, 
of  400,000  men,  in  the  next  three  years,  who 
should  belong  neither  to  the  regular  army  on 
the  one  hand  nor  to  the  militia  on  the  other, 
yet  should  not  be  amateurs,  but  real  soldier>. 
These  men  would  be  e\pected  to  take  a  brief 
period  of  intensive  drill  each  year  tor  three 
years,  and  then  be  enrolled  in  a  reserve  i<iKt 
for  three  years  more. 

Dtmocrati  I^d^ocratic  leaders  on  the  .At- 
faiiiaa  Mo  lantic  and  Pacific  seaboards  are 
"*  strong  for  imnicdi.ite  deten-tie 
action.  Senator  Chamberlain,  of  Orepti. 
and  Senator  Phclan,  of  California,  ha\eev- 
pressed  themselves  without  reserve.  Bu: 
Democratic  leaders  living  in  the  interior  oi 
the  country  are  more  inclined  to  concur  in  " 
Mr.  Hryan's  views.  The  influence  of  the 
Administration,  hoivcver,  is  so  dominant  ihj: 
the  opponents  of  the  preparedness  propiini 
have  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  will  k 
no  efEective  opposition  in  Congress  to  the 
measures  that  have  Administration  endof-*- 
ment.  The  earlier  view  that  the  PmiJmt 
could  not  p;iss  his  bills  without  a  large  Kc 
publican  support  is  no  lonfrer  held.  Manr 
Republicans,  in  both  houses  of  C(mgres>.  w:ll 
favor  measures  more  far-reaching  ilian  thiM 
of  the  party  in  power. 

s*niu*»       ''robably  the  first  topic  that  WjH 

sinati  Limit   engage  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 

'^'"""^       ate  will  be  the  adoption  of  ne" 

rules,  providing  a  way  to  limit  debate.    The 


(Mt.  lUy.  ft  VirKinia.  k  cli/iin 
niiilvv  nn  Miliiary  AIIair>.     .Mi. 


f..r 


K) 


preiintnt  ^'  became  definitely  known  in 
iwihaf,-!  October  that  the  President  was 
"""'""  prepared  to  propose  an  increase 
in  the  army  and  navy:  anJ"  the  Administra- 
tion views  were  explained  in  these  pages  ]_ast 
month.  A  more  formal  statement,  however, 
was  made  to  the  country  under  the  guise  of 
an  address  bv  the  President  at  a  dinner  of 
the  Manhattan  Club  In  New  York,  on  No- 
vember 4.  The  President's  speech  was  an 
admirable  example  of  his  felicitous  diction. 
Most  of  it  was  devoted  to  a  skilful  minimiz- 
ing of  the  differences  between  those  who 
favor  bold  defensive  measures  and  those  who 
oppose  them.  Nothing  was  said  about  raising 
the  money  to  pay  the  bills.  No  specifications 
were  given  as  to  the  extent  of  the  proposed 
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House  of  Representatives,  ever  since  the  days  the  effect  of  causing  him  to  refuse  absolutely 
of  Speaker  Reed,  has  had  a  method  by  which    to  permit  his  name  to  be   presented  before 
a  party  majority,  held  together  by  the  bind-  the  primaries.     As  ive  informed  our  readers 
ing  rules  of  a  party  caucus,  can  force  a  bill   last  month,  the  first  of  these  primaries  oc- 
to  its  passage  with  only  a  few  minutes  or  a  curs  in   Minnesota,  on  March    14.     It  has 
few  hours  allowed  for  debate.     Real  debating  been   expected    that   the   progressive   Repub- 
has   for   a   long   time   been    confined    to    the  lican  elements  in  that  State  would  support 
Senate.     At  times  a  minority  abuses  the  priv-   Senator    Cummins   of    Iowa,    and    that    the 
ilege    of    unlimited    debate,    and    filibusters,   representatives  of  conservative  business  inter- 
Yet  the  present  Administration  has  been  able  ests  would  unite  upon  Mr.  Root, 
to  carry  an  enormous  amount  of  legislation  to 
a  successful  end,  without  depriving  the  Re- 
publicans of  their  privilege  of  unrestrained 
speech.     There  is  much  to  be  said  for  and 
against  the  proposal  to  give  the  Senate  ma- 
jority a  right  to  fix  the  limits  of  debate  and 
demand    a    vote    on    any    pending    measure. 
Certainly  nothing  like  the  House  rules  should 
be  adopted.     Probably  the  advantages  of  very 
deliberate  action  in  the  Senate  outweigh  the 
evils  of  an  occasional  filibuster.     Democratic 
leaders  now  hold   that  the   Senate   is  not  a 
continuing  body  in  the  strict  sense,  and  that 
at  the  beginning  of  a  new  Congress  the  pre- 
vious rules  arc  not  binding.     Accepting  this 
view,  there  can  be  no  filibuster  against  the 
closing  of  debate  upon  a  motion  relating  to 
the  adoption  of  new  rules.     As  one  goes  back 
over  the  history  of  proceedings  in  Congress, 
the  discovery  is  soon  made  that  either  party, 
whenever  in  full  power,  favors  a  change  in 

the    Senate    rules;    while    the   party    out   of  

power  always  tries  to  preserve  the  full  de-  ^jj^^  they  resort  to  coNscmmoN? 

bating  prerogative  of  the  Senates  minority.  From  the  Sun  (Xew  York) 

if*o  will  Run  There  arc  no  indications  that  Hututt  in  tin  Another  phase  of  the  prclimi- 
Agamit  any  factions  or  elements  in  the  iittiraika  nary  canvass  was  presented  by 
wiiion         Democratic    party    will    openly  '">"■»       ^^^  efforts  of  Justice  Charles  E. 

oppose  the  renomination  of  President  Wil-  Hughes,  of  the  Supreme  Court  (formerly 
son.  Mr,  Bryan  holds  that  the  country  Governor  of  New  York  State),  to  prevent 
ought  to  adopt  the  one-term  plan,  but  has  the  placing  of  his  name  upon  the  ballot  pa- 
not  said  that  he  would  oppose  a  second  term  per  in  the  Republican  Presidential  primary 
for  a  given  man  as  long  as  reelection  is  le-  of  Nebraska.  This  primary  election  does 
gal.  Republicans,  Democrats,  and  Progres-  not  occur  till  next  April,  and  the  voting  pa- 
sivcs  alike  are  asking  who  is  to  run  against  pers  will  not  be  printed  for  some  months, 
Wilson.  The  movement  for  Mr.  Root  had  No  reason  has  been  given  why  a  certain 
become  formidable  throughout  the  country,  group  of  men  in  Nebraska  should  have  cho- 
but  it  received  a  severe  setback  in  the  de-  sen  a  date  in  November  for  filing  a  nomina- 
feat  of  the  new  constitution  that  Mr.  Root  tion  petition  that  could  just  as  well  have 
had  taken  the  lead  in  constructing.  The  been  held  in  reserve  for  several  months, 
politicians  are  saying  that  this  election  has  Justice  Hughes  asks  the  Nebraska  Secretary 
shown  that  "Root  is  not  a  vote-getter";  and  of  State  to  disregard  and  reject  the  petition, 
that  the  conditions  are  such  that  he  could  on  the  ground  that  he  is  not  a  candidate, 
not  hope  to  carry  his  own  State  of  New  The  question  has  been  raised  whether  the 
York.  While  this  view  may  be  wholly  mis-  Hughes  petition  in  Nebraska  was  the  work 
taken,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  the  adop-  of  men  who  were  really  desirous  of  having 
tion  of  the  constitution  would  have  gone  the  Justice  elected  President  of  the  United 
very  far  towards  making  Mr.  Root  the  Re-  States,  Everybody  of  a  very  moderate  in- 
publican  nominee,  while  its  defeat  may  have   telligcnce  knows  that  Mr.  Hughes  could  not 
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possibly  permit  himself  to  be  put  in  the  po-  of  1812  without  eidier  side  lunoK  (dneJ 
sition  of  seeking  a  political  nomination ;  and  a  decisive  victory ;  yet  wc  were  xble  u  a  r^ 
newspaper  headlines  announcing  that  "Jus-  suit  of  sobering  reactions  after  the  catunitics 
tice  Hughes  will  not  be  a  candidate"  are  pre-  of  warfare,  to  settle  many  dtq>uted  nutten 
pared  either  stupidly  or  maliciously.  upon  lines  of  justice  and  harmony  that  have 

endured  for  a  hundred  and  one  yean,  and 
Hoit- fttai      ^"     ^^^     Republican     primaries,  that  will  insure  peace  for  another  century. 
"Hughts  Wan-  whether  of  Nebraska  or  any  oth-  Germany  and  France  could  afiord   now  lo 
CmProaiti    ^^  State,   there  will  be  nothing  settle    the    Alsace-Lorraine    question    on    t 
to  prevent  any  voter   from  writing  on  his  compromise  line,  recognising  local  dialect  and 
ballot  paper  the  name  of  any  maji  whom  he   preference,    and  could   agree   to    abolish  idl 
favors.     There  is  no  need  of  filing  a  oomi-   fortifications  and  never  again  to  question  die 
iiating  petition   in   advance.     Nothing  can  vaHdity    of    established    boundaries.      The 
prevent   Nebraska  Republicans  from  telling  United    States  could  propose  a  policy  widi 
one  another  .that  they  intend  to  express  in  reference  to  the  freedom  of  the  «ai,  die  i^ 
the  primary  their  preference  for  Charles  E. 
Hughes.     In  any  case  the  Presidency  is  an 
office  that  should  seek  the  man.     Mr.  Roose- 
velt did  not  desire  to  make  the  run  In  the 
Presidential  primaries  of  1912.     The  thing 
was   fairly   forced   upon   him   by  a  popular 
demand  expressed  through  a  group  of  West- 
ern   Governors.      If    Western    Republicans 
wish  to  vote  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  their  pri- 
maries next  spring,   they  will  not  need  his 
previous   announcement   of   candidacy,    nor 
any  kind  of  consultation  with  him.     It  is 

true  that  the  primary  laws  are  complicated  '■ 

because  the  expression  of  a  Presidential  pref- 
erence is  in  most  of  the  States  mixed  up  with  I 
an  election  of  delegates  to  the  national  con-  | 
vention.  But,  nevertheless,  any  voter  who 
prefers  Hughes  or  Roosevelt  or  Root  can 
express  himself,  with  influence  and  due  ef- 
fect, by  the  simple  process  of  naming  his 
man  on  the  ballot  paper  in  the  primaries. 
It  is  evident  that  if  a  judge  on  the  bench 
is  to  be  nominated  he  can  take  no  part  in  the 
preliminary  proceedings.  The  primaries  will 
bring  out  interesting  expressions  and  trends 
of    sentiment ;    but    it   is   probable   that   the 

Republican  nomination  will  be  made  next  duction  of  navies,  and  dl 
year  in  a  convention  that  will  take  several  world-trade  and  commero 
ballots  in  the  old-fashioned  way.  It  will  be  serve  and  perhaps  secure  i 
time  enough  for  Mr.  Hughes  to  think  about  nations.  We  make  a  coloi 
it  after  the  convention  has  named  him  and  suppose  that  the  overbui 
urged  his  acceptance,  whom  wc  choose  as  chief  « 

whom  we  impose  innumer 
conortM  onrf  While  Congrcss  must  admittedly  position  to  think  out  for  ii 
Amer/ca-t      proceed   to  ask   and   answer   the  solutions  of  problems  that 
poiM't      question   what   we  ought  to  do  place  in  the  world.     Tha 
about   our  oxvn   defenses,   and   the   further  the  best  thinking  of  all  die 
question  how  to  raise  the  money  to  pay  the  nation,  and  are  entitled  t 
Government's  bills,  it  ought  to  debate  freely  discussion.      Secret    diplff 
some  of  the  larger  aspects  of  our  relationship  doors  when  the  S'"''*  M 
to  the  world.    We  ought  to  help  much  more  ters,  have  becoi      i 
vigorously  than   heretofore  to  persuade  £u-  abandcmed.     If 
rope  to  end  the  war  and  adjust  differences  in  the  way 
upon  permanent  lines.    We  ended  our  war  ourcouotiyi 
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and  try  to  deal  with  it  on  fine  and  just  turbulence  that  still  exists  in  some  of  the 
principles  and  by  common-sense  methods,  provinces,  seems  quite  willing  to  have  them 
We  seem  to  have  important  work  to  do  in  postponed  indefinitely.  This  is  in  marked 
the  islands  of  the  West  Indies  for  economic,  contrast  with  the  Administration's  attitude 
governmental,  and  financial  stability.  It  can  during  the  Huerta  regime.  The  Govern- 
benefit  the  whole  world,  and  particularly  the  ment  has  put  in  force  the  embargo  on  muni- 
islands  concerned.  We.  ought  to  do  this  tion  shipments  noted  in  these  pages  last 
work  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  and  tackle  it  month.  Villa's  guerrillas,  while  keeping  up 
promptly.  The  time  has  come  for  finding  a  show  of  fighting,  have  made  no  real  head- 
a  constructive  policy  of  helpfulness  to  Mex-  way.  Carranza's  troops  have  been  permitted 
ico.  It  would  be  imbecile  to  ignore  the  fact  to  cross  American  territory,  and  border  fir- 
that  foreign  capital  rightfully  owns  the  ing  has  resulted,  as  heretofore,  in  the  loss  of 
major  part  of  Mexican  resources  and  busi-  American  lives, 
ness  facilities.  American  and  European  in- 
terests in  Mexico  can  be  helped  back  to  nor-  ^^^  Mr.  Simonds'  excellent  review, 
mal  prosperity,  while  the  Mexican  people  Baihan  in  this  number,  of  the  actual  war 
themselves  can  be  assisted  in  ways  that  will  '*"«*'<>«  situation  last  month  gives  rela- 
advance  their  condition  and  give  them  a  tively  more  attention  than  usual  to  the  di- 
fresh  start  in  the  direction  of  real  democracy,  plomatic  aspects.  His  sources  of  information 
Precisely  now  would  seem  to  be  the  favorable  are  varied  and  of  exceptional  reliability,  and 
time  for  deciding  what  form  this  help  to  he  surveys  the  campaigns  month  after 
Mexico  should  take.  It  is  a  large  question  month  with  an  unfailing  intelligence  and  a 
and  involves  the  future  of  both  countries,  rare  ability  to  explain  and  to  describe  that 
Then  there  is  the  Philippine  question,  which  have  won*'the  increasing  confidence  and  ad- 
has  met  with  unfortunate  treatment  at  the  miration  of  our  readers  from  the  beginning 
hands  of  the  present  administration  and  of  the  war.  Let  us  then  particularly  com- 
which  demands  the  best  strength  and  wis-  mend,  as  deserving  close  study,  the  analysis 
dom  of  Congress.  that  Mr.  Simonds  gives  in  this  present  num- 
ber of  the  Review  of  the  remarkable  state 

Mexico  is  slowly  getting  back  of    affairs    in    the    little    Balkan   countries. 

tmSSSmatfm  ^^    normal    business    conditions.  He  shows  us  why  and  how  Allied  diplomacy 

In  a  statement  issued  by  our  failed,  and  Teuton  diplomacy  succeeded,  in 
own  State  Department  the  assertion  is  made  Bulgaria.  He  shows  us  how  behind  the 
that  two-thirds  of  the  railroad  equipment  of  scenes  the  Kaiser's  sister.  Queen  of  Greece, 
the  country  was  destroyed  during  the  six  has  been  the  restraining  influence,  in  defeat- 
years  of  insurrection.  The  railroad  lines  ing  the  earlier  plans  of  Venizelos  to  enter 
have  now  been  transferred  from  military  to  the  war  against  the  Teutons  and  Turks. 
civil  control  and  as  rapidly  as  possible  regu-  And  he  also  helps  us  to  see  the  bearings  of 
lar  traffic  is  being  resumed.  As  soon  as  the  the  Rumanian  position,  which  has  been  so 
railroads  become  able  to  move  freight  regu-  obscure  and  so  hard  to  comprehend, 
larly  from  the  coastal  warehouse  points  to 

the  interior,  trade  conditions  throughout  the  whuandHow  "^^^^  who  would  understand 
country  will  change  for  the  better.  There  Germany  both  Germany's  political  mo- 
is  now  a  serious  freight  congestion  at  Vera  ^«w««<'«  ^jygg  ^j^j  {^g^  military  methods 
Cruz  and  other  ports.  The  Carranza  Gov-  in  the  sensational  and  brilliant  alliance  with 
crnment,  recognized  in  October  by  the  Bulgaria  and  swift  opening  up  of  communi- 
United  States  and  eight  of  the  Latin-Ameri-  cations  from  the  Golden  Horn  to  the  North 
can  republics,  has  announced  an  agrarian  Sea,  will  find  Mr.  Simonds'  narration  as  il- 
polic>'.  The  large  estates  taken  for  accrued  luminating  as  pen  could  make  it.  Germany 
taxes  are  to  be  divided  into  farms  and  sold,  had  not  been  able  to  bring  the  war  fully 
—not  given, — to  small  farmers.  Education,  home  to  England,  because  the  submarine 
too,  is  to  have  aid  from  the  federal  govern-  campaign  had  proved  a  failure  and  the  Zcp- 
ment,  in  addition  to  local  support.  General  pelin  raids  had  only  stimulated  the  recniit- 
Carranza  declares  that  those  parts  of  Mexico  ing  movement.  She  had  been  driven  off  the 
which  have  been  under  his  rule  are  better  seas,  and  could  only  hope  to  strike  at  Eng- 
supplied  with  schools  to-day  than  they  were  land  by  menacing  Egypt  and  India  through 
before  the  insurrection  began.  Elections  will  reenforcing  Turkey  and  stirring  up  the  Mo- 
not  be  attempted  for  at  least  a  year,  and  the  hammedan  world.  While  the  newspapers 
Washington    Government,    recognizing   the  were  still  asking  if  Bulgaria  and  Germany 

Dec— 2 
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cabinet,  and  the  Prime  Minister,  Viviani, 
was  compelled  later  to  resign  in  order  that 
Aristide  Briand,  the  masterful  Socialist  lead- 
er who  was  tor  a  time  Prime  Minister  six 
years  ago,  might  step  to  the  front  as  head  oi 
a  new  ministry  at  this  hour  of  supreme  crisis. 
There  were  other  changes,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  was  the  conferring  of  the  port- 
folio of  war  upon  General  Gallicni,  who  as 
Military  Governor  of  Paris  had  turned  the 
German  flank  and  saved  the  capital  in  the 
early  weeks  of  the  war,  and  who  shares  with 
General  Jofire  the  especial  admiration  ami 
confidence  of  the  French  people.  Another 
member  of  the  cabinet,  Dciiys  Cochin,  wa< 
sent  to  confer  with  King  Constantine  and 
carry  something  like  an  ultimatum  to  the 
Cjreeks,  whose  aid  had  become  iiecessar)'. 

England    in    like    manner   sent 
SJSiw*      ^■"'^  Kitchener  to  the  Dardan- 
elles, Salonica,  and  Athens,  be- 
cause of  critical  decisions  to  be  made  without 
delay.     Another  result  of  the  Balkan  sicua- 
tion  was  the  forming  of  a  joint  Anglo-French 
council  of  war  which  had  its  first  meeting  in 
Paris  on  November  17.     In  the  sbience  of 
\.:u  iTi->  A«-i.iiipi..  .N.ir  v.prk  Kitchencr,  Premier  Asquith  represented  the 

'^.".^"^^^.'.i,*'!^':.,^^  ,.l"IS.,*I.''/J   "'^''  department  and  took  with  him  Mr.  Bal- 
and  Mr.  Bonar  Law.     On  the  Fnndl  aii 


PUTE.ST    PEHSOXACF-S    IN    THE    CAME    OF    DALKAN 

DCPLOMACY 


Emiwn.r.  and  ha«  tmm  the  first  onpoMd  the  \>niie]o»  were  MeSStS.  Briand, 

pripjirain  aud  sliwcl  fur  ('Ti'tk  neutrality.    I.,3SI  munth  ihc  ,    n  i     i.      « >■    . 

waa  Mrivina  to  thwart  Lord  Kitchener'i  efforts  to  involye  Jotlre  and  the  MiniS 

C.r««  in.  th.  c>u«  ut  th.  AHi„)  expected  that  Russia 

could    succeed     in    opening    communication  "f^^^'  council,  and  tl 

across    Serbia,    the    thing   had    been    accom-  ^"^^1°  direction  of  tl 

plished.     First,  the  Danube  was  opened  and  ^^  I'"' *^f' ""il^S  °'  * 

flotillas  of  steamboats  were  carrying  German  '"  '"<=  "^jt'r  ^f".!?"! 

and    Austrian   supplies   to   Bulgarian   points  *>!?«'««'■  (-hurchill.   I 

for  transshipment  to  Constantinople.     Then  miralO".  a  position  a 

in  a  short  time,  bv  (1)  a  southward  move-  "^    becretary    of    t 

ment  of  Germa.i   troops,    (2)    an  eastward  Churchill    was    regai 

movement    of   Austrian    forces,    and    (3)    a  sponsible  for  several 

«cstwanl    movement    of    Rultrarian    armies,  "?^^?'>'  *^^  '";V^" 

the  main    railroad    route   from   central    Eu-  Dardanelles.    When 

rope    to    the    Orient    was    Teutonized    and  "constructed,  m  ord 

through  trains  of  supplies  were  passinj;  from  °l  me'nbeni  of  the  L 

Gernwuv   to   Turkcv.    while  carrving  back  '^'^^  J-  Balfour  took 

cotton,  wheat,    and  other  things  that  Ger-  A'lmiralty,  and  the  ) 

manv  greatlv  needed.  ="{  '"\"'«  cabinet  i 
LhurchiU  resigned  fr 

Tht  N,w       ^'  '^  ""^  Strange  that  England  great  speech  in  Partia 

F'tnch       and    France    should    have    been  ord  and  the  genera)  ( 

shaken  up  by  these  events;  that  promptly  proceeded  t 

the   French  c.ibinet  should  have  been   reor-  in  a  volunteer  regiment  of  whidl  he  ha Imk 

gani/.ed:  that  there  should  have  been  much  been  a  member.    There  ii  ilwxyi,  to  laan ■( 

plain  talk  in  the  British  Parliament  and  the  military  reverse,  i  diqiorition  to  find  wa^ 

English   nc(i-spapers.     The   French   Foreign  goats.     \Vhile  Mr.  OiuidliU  did  not  VT  ■■ 

Minister,  Delcasse,  had  withdrawn  from  the  put  the  blame  upoa  odm*  indiiiihiJi.  hil 
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speech  convinced  his 
friends  that  he  had  been  unfairly  criticized 
and  that  the  professional  military  and 
naval  authorities,  as  well  as  the  cabinet 
as  a  whole,  had  fully  considered  the  ex- 
peditions that  had  been  denounced  as 
Churchill's  blunders. 


The  recruiting  work  has  gone 
'.'**       forward   with   increasing  success 

in  England,  and  more  than  three 
1  men  have  been  enlisted.  Entirely 
lethods  have  been  used  since  October, 
under  the  full  direction  of  the  Earl  of  Derby. 


nobleman  has  had  ' 
ixecutive  work,  and  is  what  we 
would  call  an  "efficiency"  or 
magement"  enthusiast.  He  took 
ling  out  of  the  hands  of  the  military 
-ities,  and  proceeded  upon  a  plan  of 
itivc  civilian  organization,  based  upon 
census  records.  Lvcry  eligible  man  in  the 
United  Kingdom  was  to  be  personally  can- 
vassed. On  November  1  \  Lord  Derby  an- 
nounced that  the  Government  would  adopt 
compulsory  measures  if  young,  unmarried 
men  did  not  come  forward  in  sufficient  num- 


This  vigo: 
periencc  ir 

recruiting 
authorities 
exh; 


chiff  pr™ 
IT  and  later  i 


Yt  army.'    Earl  nerby  served 
9uth  Africa  dunng  ihe   Boei 


bers.  But  the  Derby  methods,  which  are 
to  be  tried  until  December  II,  seem  to 
be  successful,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  con- 
scription will  be  adopted.  Steps  were  takeo, 
late  in  ^Jovember,  to  stop  the  emigration 
of  men  of  military  age,  some  of  whom 
were  thought  to  be  leaving  the  country  for 
the  United  States  in  order  to  avoid  army 
service.  In  later  pages  we  are  publishing  a 
number  of  reproductions  of  the  highly  colored 
posters  that  are  to  be  found  all  over  England, 
urging  enlistment  and  subscription  to  gov- 
ernment loans. 

It  was  stated  in  England  that 
MiasCaMirt  ^^^  single  event  had  done  so 
much  to  stimulate  enlistment 
as  the  execution  by  the  German  mili- 
tary authorities  in  Brussels  of  an  Eng- 
lish nurse,  Miss  Edith  Cavell.  She  had 
lived  for  some  years  in  Brussels,  where 
she  conducted  a  private  hospital.  After  the 
German  occupation  of  the  Belgian  capital, 
Miss  Cavell  remained,  using  her  institution 
for  the  nursing  of  wounded  soldiers,  includ- 
ing Germans.  Under  like  circumstances  a 
German  woman  would  not  have  been  per- 
i  mitted  to  remain  at  the  head  of  a  hospital 
in  territory  under  English  jurisdiction.    Miss 
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CavcU  was  under  obligation  to 
self  strictly  to  profcft,-ional  duti 
been  repeatedly  inti- 
matL'd  by  the  German 
authorities  that  as  an 
Enelisb  woman  she 
might  better  cross  the 
line  into  the  neutral 
terriH)rv  ot  Holland. 
Hut  slu-  had  declared 
thut  as  hint;  as  there 
were  wounded  to  care 
fcr  she  was  deter- 
mined to  remain  at 
her  post.  At  lencth, 
she  was  accused  of  be- 
ing the  center  of  a 
conspiracy  for  smug- 
gling English,  French, 
and  IJelgian  soldiers 
across  the  lines,  and 
otherwise  servinp  the 
enemies  of  (Jermany. 
From  the  standpoint 
of  the  (jermans,  her 
conduct  was  more 
reprehensible  than 
that  of  an  ordinary 
spy,  because  she  had 
appealed  to  German 
confidence  in   her  ca- 


infine  her-  pnctty   as  a  nurse,   and  had   betrayed   that 
It  had  confidence.     She  was  held  as  spy  and  traitor. 

From  the 
V'pr  English 
'"""  stand- 
point,  naturally,  she 
was  a  niartvr.  The 
French  Clovernmrnt 
had  executed  Gemi.iii 
women  accused  of 
espionage  under  cif 
cnmstances  that,  thf 
Germans  declared, 
made  their  offen-*^ 
les.«  serious  than  wrrr 
Miss  Cavell-s.  .\  - 
was  his  dutv,  Mr. 
W'hitlock  toolt  an  i.i- 
tcrest  in  the  ca.se.  and 
asked  clemecKy  in  th' 
matter  of  the  sen- 
tence. But  there  \\»- 
no  question  raisol  bv 
him  as  to  the  faimn* 
of  the  trial  nr  ihr 
tKhnical  legalit)-  oi 
the  sentence  under 
military  rules.  Mim 
Cavell  herself  adinil- 

THF.   l.ATE    EDITH    CAVELL  tcd        thc        (aCtS,      Uld 


Iv  Vftvivor'oi  X  ""ntVly  kowo™ 
nii  uwn  perianal  inicrui) 
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was  prepared  to  die  for  her  country.  In  ^^^  ^^^  Stimulated  by  amazingly  bounti- 
time  of  war  it  becomes  of  importance  industrial  ful  harvests,  by  a  plentiful  sup- 
that  men  and  women  who  belong  to  the  ct'vfty  pjy  gf  money,  and  by  Europe's 
Red  Cross  service,  or  to  the  professions  of  enormous  demand  for  our  food  products  and 
medicine  and  nursing  in  any  capacity,  should  munitions,  the  United  States  has  rushed  into 
abstain  from  violating  the  confidence  that  is  a  new  period  of  industrial  activity.  Fol- 
reposed  in  them.  Nurses  must  practise  their  lowing  the  excellent  crops  of  last  year,  the 
calling  in  good  faith,  and  not  attempt  under  1915  yield  of  wheat  is  estimated  in  the  latest 
cover  of  their  profession  to  render  secret  report  at  over  one  billion  bushels,  very  much 
service  to  the  enemy  of  'those  who  have  re-  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  country, 
posed  trust  in  their  professional  honor.  The  The  five-year  average  is  only  686,000,000 
execution  of  a  woman  spy  is  hateful  to  all  bushels.  One  billion  bushels  means  that  the 
people  of  fine  sentiment;  but  it  is  expressly  United  States  has  produced  this  year  one- 
required  under  the  rules  of  war  that  both  fourth  of  the  entire  world's  yield  of  wheat, 
sexes  be  treated  alike  in  such  cases.  The  in-  The  latest  estimate  of  the  yield  of  corn  is 
cident  does  not  seem  to  have  had  quite  ac-  3,090,000,000  bushels,  and  at  current  prices 
curate  treatment  in  the  English  and  Amer-  it  is  the  most  valuable  corn  crop  ever  grown, 
ican  press.  It  would  have  been  quite  suf-  The  crop  of  oats  also  made  a  record,  both  in 
ficient  to  make  Miss  Cavell's  sentence  that  quantity  and  value.  In  spite  of  the  demand 
of  mere  expulsion  from  the  country.  That  for  moving  these  great  farm  crops,  in  spite 
she  was  a  woman  of  sincere  and  noble  char-  also  of  the  activity  and  great  volume  of 
acter  is  fully  admitted  by  her  executioners,  trading  in  securities  on  the  exchanges  of  the 
The  Kaiser  remitted  the  death  sentence  of  country,  the  money  supplies  of  the  banks  are 
eight  others  implicated  with  her.  most  ample,  and  loans  payable  on  call  have 

continued     through    all     the    summer    and 

Although     Great     Britain     and  autumn  months  to  be  quoted  at  interest  rates 

China's       Russia  had  joined  with  Japan  in  more   often   below  2   per   cent,   per   annum 

Government         ,    .  .          ^.•'.                                         i  i               i               •                    i                                            n 

advismg  Chma  to  postpone  the  than    above    it, — a    phenomenon    generally 

reestablishment  of  the  monarchy,  it  was  an-  seen   only   in   periods  of   deadly   dull   trade 

nounced  at  Peking  early  last  month  that  most  depression, 
of  the  provinces  had  voted  for  a  restoration 

of  the  old  form  of  government,  with  Presi-  ^^  unhsard    ^^^    third    principal    factor    in 

dent  Yuan  Shih-Kai  as  Emperor,  in  spite  of  of  Export     bringing  so  suddenly  a  whirl  of 

the    fact    that    the    President's    declaration  Baiancs      industrial     activity,     where    for 

against  such  action  and  in  favor  of  a  continu-  two  years  or  more  there  was  depression  and 

l^on  of  the  republic  had  been  widely  pub-  stagnation,   is  the  abnormal  demand  of  the 

lUlcd.      He  has  declared   that  his  personal  warring  countries  of  Europe  for  the  wheat, 

.  conviction  that  a  republic  is  China's  best  pro-  packing-house  products,  clothing,  chemicals, 

*  tecdon  against  foes  within  and  without  re-  horses,    and    war-munitions   that    are   being 

SoiaiiK  unchanged.     Impartial  students  of  the  shipped   across  the  Atlantic  from  America. 

Cbinese  situation  have  not  hesitated  to  ex-  In  the  last  fiscal  year  this  abnormal  demand 

pre8$  the  opinion  that  popular  government,  brought  it  about  that  our  exports  exceeded 

m  wc  understand  it  in  America  and  Great  imports  by  over  one  billion   dollars.     The 

'  Britain,  is  at  present  out  of  the  question  in  current    movements    of    export    and    import 

China.     Such  observers  believe  that  what-  tiade  make  it  probable  that  this  year's  excess 

tver  attempt  is  made  in  that  direction  must  of  exports  over  imports  will  result  in  a  fa- 

m   fact   be   conducted    very   largely   in    the  vorable   trade   balance    for   this   country   of 

Ipirit,  if  not  in  the  form,  of  monarchy.    After  $1,500,000,000.     So  feverish  is  the  activity 

dB»  tbc  formal  structure  is  of  secondary  im-  in  this  export  business  and  so  greatly  in  ex- 

fMurtance  if  the  people  are  being  schooled  in  cess  of  facilities  is  the  bulk  of  goods  offered 

tfie'  principles   and   practise   of   self-govern-  for  shipment   to   Europe,   that  serious  con- 

ttient.    Last  month  there  were  persistent  ru-  gestion  is  now  seen  at  the  eastern  ports  of  the 

mOfts  that  England,  France,  and  Russia  had  United  States.     One  important  railroad  has 

profxised  to  China  an  alliance,  believed  to  be  been   forced   to  declare  an  embargo  on  ex- 

chicfly  for  the  purpose  of  forestalling  a  break  port  goods  for  two  weeks  in  order  to  catch 

between  China  and  Japan.    America  is  keenly  up  with  its  operating  obligations.     There  is 

interested  in  all  that  concerns  China,  but  will  a  notable  scarcity  of  ships  to  carry  the  mer- 

not  be  a  party  to  alliances  for  regulating  chandise  and   animals  which   our  manufac- 

Chinese  affairs.  turers  and  farmers  have  sold  abroad. 
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^^^j  The  vast  quantities  of  munitions  supplementary  credits  in  the  United  States. 
Ota  of  war  now  being  sent  in  a  steady  dealing  with  a  committee  of  American  bank- 
Premium  ^x.rt2im  acioss  the  Atlantic  have  ers  at  the  head  of  a  syndicate.  In  Novem- 
made  such  a  sudden  demand  on  the  metal  ber,  an  Initial  credit  of  $50,000,000  was 
supplies,  especially  steel  and  copper,  that  the  granted,  and  further  arrangements  may 
market  prices  of  these  commodities  are  con-  bring  the  total  amount  to  between  $200.- 
stantly  advancing  and  the  present  problem  of  000,000  and  $300,000,000.  This  is  a  purely 
manufacturers  seems  to  be  to  obtain  mate-  banking  transaction  and  necessitates  no  sale 
rial  rather  than  orders.  The  United  States  of  securities,  the  credit  being  largely  based 
Steel  Corporation  reports  monthly  the  upon  acceptances  drawn  on  American  banks 
amount  of  its  unfilled  orders.  The  last  re-  by  the  I^ondon  institutions.  The  third 
port,  as  of  October  31,  shows  unfilled  orders  method  of  settling  Europe's  debt  to  us  is  in 
amounting  to  6,165,000  tons,  a  gain  of  847,-  the  selling  back  to  us  of  American  securities 
800  tons  for  the  month,  and  totals  2,700,000  held  abroad.  This  re-purchase  of  foreign- 
tons  greater  than  the  year  before,  being  held  stocks  and  bonds  has  somewhat  slackened 
larger  than  for  any  month  since  May,  1913.  now;  the  total  is  estimated  at  from  half  a 
With  railroads,  ship  builders,  constructors,  billion  to  one  billion  dollars, 
and  warring  nations  besieging  the  mills  for 

material,  prices  are  showing  more  irregular-  ^^^^^^  ^^^^     As  has  been  said  in  a  preceding 

ity  than  ever  before.  for  the        paragraph,  manv  railroads,  espe- 

Dan  er  Shrewd  observers  of  the  present  United  States,  have  now  all  the  business  they 
of  the  industrial  situation  in  the  United  can  handle,  resulting  from  the  export  trade 
ituation  States  are  impressed  with  cer-  and  the  current  industrial  activity.  Others 
tain  dangers  attending  it.  The  rush  and  like  the  Great  Northern  in  the  Northwest 
fury  of  the  sudden  turn  from  trade  stag-  are  reporting  record  gross  earnings  resulting 
nation  to  feverish  prosperity  has  tended  from  the  large  crop  business  and  hea\*>'  ore 
somewhat  to  upset  our  industrial  balance.  A  shipments.  The  more  southern  transconti- 
metal-working  town  in  Connecticut  or  Penn-  nental  lines  arc  doing  well,  too,  with  the 
sylvania  has  to-day  some  of  the  aspects  of  a  help  of  the  Panama- Pact  fie  Exposition  traffic 
western  mining  town  in  its  boom  time.  It  is  and  the  temporary  removal  of  competition 
to  be  noted,  too,  that  whereas  the  balance  of  by  the  Panama  Canal.  The  railroads  main- 
trade  in  our  favor  has  for  the  first  time  passed  tain  that  the  congestion  now  seen,  cspedallT 
the  billion-dollar  mark,  this  was  brought  about  in  export  business,  is  partly  the  result  of 
by  a  greatly  inflated  export  trade  in  articles  star\'ing  them  through  the  g0venunental 
the  demand  for  which  will  end  with  the  war.  regulation  of  rates,  which  enforced  econo- 
It  is  noteworthy  that  out  of  this  trade  bal-  mies  and  prevented  development  of 
ance  of  a  billion  dollars,  more  than  $700,-  facilities  and  the  adequate  purchase  of 
000,000  was  excess  of  export  of  "contraband"  Within  the  last  month  they  have  been  buy- 
merchandise  over  that  of  normal  years.  The  ing  cars  at  a  rate  not  seen  before  for  yean. 
result  of  this  analysis  of  our  present  some-  It  is  estimated  that  orders  for  thirty-siz  mil- 
what  fictitious  prosperity  is  the  conclusion  lion  dollars  worth  of  new  equipment  hare 
that  America  must  strip  for  action  to  meet  recently  been  placed.  In  the  effort  of  the 
industrial  conditions  after  the  war,  because  Western  roads  to  obtain  an  advance  in  rates* 
America  is  now  producing  very  much  more  there  was  a  setback  when  on  NovcnAer  10 
than  our  home  markets  require.  Especially  the  Commerce  Commission  denied  die 
we  need  our  own  ships  to  take  this  surplus  riers'  request  for  a  re-opening  of  dieir 
to  foreign  markets.  The  denial  was  tempered,  howtver*  bjr  the 

Commission's  announcement  that  it  would 

^^^,         With  the  trade  balance  last  year  undertake  on  its  own  initiative  an  invcsti- 

Europe  la     in  favor  of  the  United  States  of  gation  of  the  rates,  rules,  and  regulations 

Paymoua      ^^^^    billion    dollars, — and    this  for  shipments  of  live  stock,  fresh  meats  and 

year  perhaps  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars, —  packing-house  products  in  Western  territonr. 

Europe  is  put  to  it  to  settle  her  bills  for  These  were  the  most  important  items  in  die 

the  excess  of  goods  bought   from   us  over  original  petition  of  the  Western  roads  for 

goods  sold  to  us.    One  device  was  the  popu-  rate  advances.     If   that  petition  had  beea 

lar  loan  of  a  half  billion  dollars  floated  in  granted,  these  particular  items  would  hiw 

the  United   States  in  October.     Over  and  increased  the  revenues  of  die  roads  by  soot 

above  this.  Great  Britain  is  now  obtaining  $3,000,000. 
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S  n  F  n  I     •    ^"^  °^  '^^  ^^^^  '^^^  °^  ^^  many 
Notabii        international      conventions     and 
"  congresses  held  at  San  Francisco 

in  association  with  the  Panama-Pacific  Ex- 
position was  a  congress  of  women  which  was 
presided  over  by  Lady  Aberdeen.  In  no 
>ear  of  our  history,  perhaps,  have  the  organ- 
ized activities  of  women  had  so  prominent  a 
place  in  the  attention  of  the  world,  even  in 
countries  engrossed  in  war.  The  Exposition 
itself  will  close  its  gates  on  December  4,  as 
originally  provided.  It  has  been  successful 
from  ail  standpoints,  in  a  surprising  measure. 
It  required  a  high  order  of  courage  to  go  on 
with  it  when  the  outbreak  of  war  was  evi- 
dently destined  to  limit  its  international 
character.  But  its  existence  and  activities 
have  constantly  served  to  remind  the  nations 
of  the  permanent  value  of  our  civilization. 
It  has  held  aloft  the  banners  of  industry, 
applied  science,  education,  art,  and  humani- 
tarianism.  Furthermore  it  has  been  a  great 
boon  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  In 
a  year  when  the  usual  movement  of  travel  to 
Europe  was  impossible,  the  exposition  offered  I; 
a.  specific  inducement  to  people  east  of  the 


;teh)  and  other  mem- 
onchess  at  san  fran- 


J.   a   HOCKEFELLER,   JK, 
EFFORTS    AND    GREAT    RE- 
EXCEPTIONAL  SERVICE  TO 
HUMANITY  IN  1915 


Mississippi  to  cross  the  country  and  become 
better  acquainted  with  American  resources 
and  life.  The  leading  spirits  of  the  exposi- 
tion are  to  be  congratulated,  as  are  the  city 
of  San  Francisco  and  the  State  of  California. 
All  who  visited  San  Francisco  also  saw  other 
parts  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  many  of  them 
visiting  the  exquisite  exposition  at  San  Diego. 

Homaii*  Whether  one  likes  the  phrase 
zffort.  Oil  "religion  of  humanity"  or  not, 
i/ttem  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  during  the  past 
year  many  evidences  of  a  great  passion  for 
human  welfare  that  helps  us  the  more  clearly 
to  see  that  the  war  itself  is  fundamentally  an 
accident  of  political  disorganization,  rather 
than  an  expression  of  human  nature.  We 
have  in  different  countries  a  score  of  labor 
leaders  capable  of  managing  large  groups  of 
men,  a  number  of  industrial  and  financial 
managers,  and  still  others  trained  in  the  con- 
duct of  extensive  undertakings.  Such  leaders 
could  easily  have  organized  the  aflairs  of  the 
nations  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  made  war 
obsolete  and  ridiculous.  When  the  conflict 
is  past  there  will  survive  some  of  the  admir- 
able voluntary  agencies  that  have  of  late  been 
trying  to  serve  humanity.  Conspicuous 
among  these  is  the  Red  Cross  Society,  which 
in  America  is  asking  for  a  large  endowment 
looking  to  its  future  work.  We  are  glad  to 
publish  in  this  number  of  the  Review  an 
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organizations  that  \avc 
been  endowed  by  Mr.  Car- 
negie have  al>o  rendered 
noble  and  apprupriaie  serv- 
ice. The  Sage  Foundation 
is  useful  to  the  full  extent 
of  its  resources.  There  are 
many  smaller  funds  and  en- 
dowments devoted  to  edti- 
cational  and  philanthrupic 
sen-ice  that  are,  in  their 
own  fields,  doing  much  tor 
the  honor  and  credit  of 
America.  Christmas  this 
year  must  mean  altruism 
and  the  systematic  relief  of 
the  unfortunate  as  at  no 
previous  time.  There  has 
been  a  tendency'  among  the 
ill-infomied  to  sneer  at  or- 
ganized charity  and  at  "so- 
cieties" for  philanthropic 
ends.  Now,  with  the  needi 
and  the  facts  of  1914  and 
1915  in  memory,  there  will 
be  fewer  criticisms  of  that 
careless  kind.  But  for  the 
organization  of  such  soci- 
eties as  the  Red  Cross :  but 
for  the  resources  and  di- 
Orii.iM»".d*nid.n.oo<i.  NowvorL  rective  talent  of  the  Kocke- 

the  late  BOOKiiR  T.  WASHINGTON.  PRESIDENT  OF  TUSKEGEE  INSTHVTE    M^tr  Foundation ;  but  for 

the  use  of  sjstem  and  as<«» 
article  on  Belgian  conditions  and  relief,  writ-  ciated  effort  in  relief  and  charity,  little  or 
ten  by  so  trustworthy  a  witness  as  Mr.  Bick-  nothing  could  have  been  done  in  this  period 
nell,  national  director  of  the  American  Red  of  emergency.  The  "Foundations"  are 
Cross   Society,      Mr,    Bicknell   went  abroad  vindicated. 

with  Dr.  Wickliffe  Rose,  of  the  Rockefeller  There  must  of  course  be  human 

Foundation,  to  represent  unified  American  ,^*X;'/(„  devotion  and  leadership,  as  well 
efforts   tor   succor    in    Belgium,    Serbia,   and  as  system,  and  material  resources, 

elsewhere.  Looking  back  over  the  great  ef-  The  late  Booker  Washington  wa."i  an  in»tar»c« 
forts  of  the  past  year  for  human  welfare  at  of  personal  leadership.  He  accomplished 
home  and  abroad,  a  creat  tribute  is  due  to  great  results,  but  this  was  largelv  because  hi* 
.Mr.  John  I>.  Rocketcikr  and  his  son,  for  abilitv  and  zeal  were  recognized  bv  thoie 
the  inteliijrent  and  almo^t  unstinted  gener-  „-ho  emplov  svstem  and  control  resource*. 
osity  tliat  has  been  displayed  through  the  As  a  humble  negro  bov,  he  obtained  his  edu- 
"Foundations"  and  endowments  that  they  cation  at  the  Hampton  Institute.  He  wis 
have  created.  impelled  to  strive  to  build  up  a  great  agricul- 

tural and  industrial  school  for  negroes  in  the 
Sonf  '^^'^  Rockefeller  Foundation,  the  "Black  Belt,"  Circumstances  to^  him  as  a 
Praiitnorthu  GeiuTal  Education  Board,  the  young  teacher,  in  1881,  to  Tuskegee,  Alx 
*""""  Rnckefcller  Institute  for  Medi-  Beginning  with  almost  nothing,  he  left  be- 
cal  Research,  art-  all  so  organized  as  to  help  hind  him  when  he  died  at  Tuskcgec  laK 
many  causes  and  institutions  in  vital  ways  month  an  educational  establishment  that  W 
without  displacing  or  disturbing  the  efforts  famous  the  world  over.  Its  facilities  and  Ifr 
of  any  other  useful  agencies.  It  would  take  sources  were  hardly  equaled  b>-  anjr  odur 
many  pages  to  explain  w  a  condensed  way  institution  in  the  entire  South.  He  mi  M 
how  widespread  ajid  fruitful  these  Rocke-  eloquent  and  wise  leader  of  his  own  no; 
fellcr  activities  have  been.     The  boards  and    and  a  great  citizen  of  die  United  StatEh 


RECORD  OF  EVENTS  IN  THE  WAR 

{From  October  20  to  November  IQ,  1915) 

The  Last  Part  of  October  The    British    Foreign    Secretary    informs    the 

House  of  Commons  that  the  offer  of  Cyprus  to 

October  20. — It  is  officially  announced  at  Lon-  Greece  has  lapsed, 

don  that,  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  Octo-  The    British    Admiralty    announces    that    the 

ber  14,  German  submarines  sank  183  British  mer-  transport  Marquette  has  been   torpedoed   in  the 

chant  ships  and  175  fishing  vessels.  Egean  Sea,  nearly  100  lives  being  lost.                   \ 

In  the  South  African  elections.  Premier  Botha  October  27.— The  invading  Austro-German  and 

and  the  Lnionists  receive  a  majority  m  the  House  Bulgarian  armies  meet  in  northeastern  Serbia, 

of    Assembly,    the    Opposition    having    declared  -f^^  Russian   fleet    (according  to   a  Rumanian 

against  further  participation  m  the  war.  report)   bombards  the  Bulgarian  Black  Sea  port 

Czernowitz,  capital  of  Bukowma   (Austria),  is  ^f  Varna, 

evacuated  by  Austro-German  forces,  according  to  ^_  ,    *  ^«      «,,      -,.  .     .         ... 

Rumanian  report  October  28. — The  Viviani  coalition  ministry  m 

_      ,        «        T     •     1           J     L       -r>          T,  •    .  France,  formed  shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  war, 

October  21.— It   IS  learned  that   Great  Britain  resigns;  Minister  of  Justice  Aristide  Briand  (So- 

has   offered   to   cede   to   Greece   immediately   the  ^ialist   and   ex-Premier)    accepts   President  Poin- 

island  of  Cyprus,  if  Greece  will  enter  the  war  on  ^aire's    invitation    to    form    a    new   cabinet,    and 

the  side  of  the  Allies.          ^,.  .    ^       „          ^  selects  General  Gallieni  for  the  Ministry  of  War. 

It  becomes  known  that  Edith  Cavell,  an  Eng-  King   George   of  England   is   severely   injured 

hsh   nurse    (principal   of   a   medical   institute   m  ^y  being  thrown  from  his  horse  during  an  in- 

Brusscls),  was  shot  on  October  12  after  convic-  gpcction  of  British  troops  in  France, 

tion  by  German  military  authorities  of  assisting  The  Italian  War  Office  declares  that  more  than 

enemies  of  Germany  to  escape  from  Belgium ;  ap-  jq^q  Austrian   prisoners  were  taken   during  the 

peals  for  leniency  by  the  American  and  Spanish  operations  of  the  preceding  week  on  the  Isonao 

Ministers  were  ignored.  front 

The  Egean  coast  of  Bulgaria  is  bombarded  by  ^  ,  .        ^^       .         n:  •  1     .  .          *      r    »  •*•  u 

French,  British,  and  Russian  warships.  O^*?)?"  ,f -7:^"    ''^^f.  statement    of    British 

The    Italian    armies    begin    a    general    attack  5=asualtie8( to  October  9)  shows  a  to^^^^ 

along  the  whole  Austrian  front,  particularly  in  >^'"fd,  317,415  wounded    and  74,177  missing, 

the  coastal  region.  ^^^  ^**^*  Department  at  Washington  receives. 

-'    .                      -          ,          ^  a  second  note  from  Austria-Hungary,  relative  to 

October  22.— Russian  reports  of  attacks  on  Ger-  ^y^^  shipment  of  arms  and  munitions  to  the  enc- 

man  positions  in  the  center  and  south   (particu-  ^^^^  ^^  Austria  and  Germany;  the  note  is  a  re- 

larly     in     eastern     Galicia)     state    that     15,000  j^j^j^^  ^^  ^j^^  American  answer  of  August  16. 

Austrian   and   German  prisoners  were  captured.  ^,.        •att-^jo**               i-*j 

_      .       ^^      _    .                    J    .       T-        u  October   30. — United   States  naval   experts  de- 

October  23.--.It  IS  announced  that  French  troops  ^j^^  ^^at  a  fragment  of  me\al   alleged  to  have 

landed    at    Salonica,    Greece,    have    crossed    the  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  Hesperian  (destroyed  on  Sep- 

frontier  and  effected  a  junction  with  the  Serbian  ^^j,er  4)  was  a  part  of  a  torpedo. 

^      L       ^M      TT  •.  J   e-.  *      e        *  o       '^      A  October  30-31. — German  attacks  in  the  Cham- 

October  24^--United  States  Secret  Service  offi-  described   in   the   French    reports    as   ex- 
cials  arrest  Robert  Fay,  who  *J;«^^"<*»  d^«^>""  trcmely  ferocious,  are  partly  successful, 
that  he  is  a  lieutenant  in  the  German  army  and  \                *    ,,,    f.  .^      «.  .  , 
that  he  came  to  the  United  States  to  destroy  with  Octpbcr  31.— A  Turkish  official   statement  de- 
bombs    merchant    vessels    of    the    Allies    and    to  dares  that  the  French  submarmc  Turquoise  has 
wreck  American   ammunition  plants.  been  sunk  by  artillery  fire. 

The  German  cruiser.  Prince  Adalbert,  is  sunk 

by  a  British  submarine  near  Libau,  Russia.  The  First  Week  of  November 

A  British  submarine  sinks  the  Turkish  transport 

Carmen,  laden  with  munitions,  in  the  Sea  of  Mar-  November    l.---German    troops    capture    Kra- 


mora. 


guyevatz,  the  principal  Serbian  arsenal. 


The  Bulgarian   army  captures  Uskub,  an  im-  November  2. — Premier  Asquith  reviews  in  the 

portant  city  in  centra]  Serbia.  House  of  Commons  the  British  military,  naval, 

Austrian  aeroplanes  drop  bombs  upon  Venice,  diplomatic,  and  financial  situations,  with  partic- 

damaging  a  church  and  destroying  the  best  exam-  ular  reference  to  the  setbacks  at  the  Dardanelles 

pie  of  the  fresco  work  of  the  artist  Tiepolo;  the  and  in  the  Balkans. 

Austrian  version  of  the  occurrence  declares  it  to  Sickness  among  the  British  troops  on  the  Galli- 

bc  in  retaliation  for  bombs  dropped  on  the  town  poli   Peninsula,    the    House    of    Commons    is   in- 

of  Trieste.  formed,  has  required  the  removal  of  78,000  offi- 

October  25.— King  George  and  President  Poin-  cers  and  men. 

care  review  the  British  troops  at  the  front  November  3. — ^The  French  Chamber  of  Depu- 

October  26.— Reports  of  the  campaign  in  Serbia  ties   declares  confidence   in   the   Briand   ministry 

indicate  that  the  German  invasion  has  progressed  by  vote  of  515  to  1,  after  hearing  the  Premier's 

fifty   miles   southward   along  the   principal    rail-  declaration  of  policy. 

road,  and  that  the  Bulgarians  command  the  line  November  4. — The  cabinet  of  Premier  Zaimis 

for  a  hundred  miles  between  Vranya  and  Uskub.  in    Greece    is  forced   to   resign   after   a   dispute 

ess 
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extensively  tnf.3f,tA  in  the  mtnufacture  of  mr 
munitions  fur  ihe  Allies  are  seriously  damaiied 
hy  fires  believed  lo  have  been  of  incendiary 
origin, 

November  11. — Lord  Derby,  Director-General 
of  Kecruitinf;  in  Clreal  Britain,  annour;cea  ihit 
the  (!(>veriimenl  will  adopt  canrpulsnry  nieai- 
iires  if  suHrcient  numbers  of  vouni;,  unmarried 
men  do  not  come  forward  Coluntarily  before 
November   30. 
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of  Serbia,  is  candired  \'v  Bulgarian  forces.  ^.  _l  ,■  ..-l  t.  ■■  _  r-  i 
I.  ;.  iL,...  1  .k,.  t;.i  k-l..t......  c.^......,  Novemlier  14. — The  Italian  (tnvernmcnt  de- 
ll   ,s    ieariieil    ihal    tarl    Kilcheiier,    Secrelaiy  ^^^^             ,^^^^^             „i,n„ii.ded    h.   • 

,  ,         il,"aV"    f      ;       ■           ""'"               '"'  sutaaiiiie   ivillioiil  laraia,,   and   iha,   ihe   »..l 

eastern    neater  o    war, „  j  „,          .r,.  i>f    abandoninn    the    ship    was    interfered    isiih. 

.<!    ;,',.;  •.                   ,1        ,.   .  ■    ■         ri"   Aastrian   Cimeinntenl   detlare.   that 


result  of   ..,,, prise   .t,.*  on  ,h.   Stripa   Ri.er,  j.-.'/i-^fl^-a'S   l'i;a,"."'"hn,f,"Vnd"r"l,7f 

in  easlern  (.lalicia.  elapsed  before  it  actually  sank. 

n.,      r.          ]■  ri-     I      I  \-           I  Three   Austrian   aviators  drop  bombs  on  Ver- 

J  he  iiecond  H  vek  of  .\'Jveml',T  „„^^  j,^]^^  iiinj^jj  ,i,j,j.  p„,„,„. 

November  7.— A  note  from  the  fniied  States  November  IS.— Two  Austrian  aviators  Sow- 
to  Creat  Britain,  proiestinR  aRainst  Briiish  m-  Lj^d  Brescia,  Italv,  killins  seven  petv.nv 
tcrfereiicc  on  the  sea  wilh  .American  trade,  is  The  Oerman  \Vv  OHice  reports  ihe  capiut* 
made  public  at  Washinuion;  the  note  declares  „f  nsnn  Serbians,  mosilv  bv  ihe  Bulcarlan  jririT, 
thai  the  Hriiish  blockade  measures  cannoi  he  British  forces  on  ihe  Gallipoli  Peninsula  carrr 
rt^opni^cd  as  lejral,  and  ihal  the  Initcd  States  jno  vards  of  Turkish  trenches  in  Krithia  raiine, 
will  nm  wilh  complacency  suHer  furlher  subordi-  '  -i  t  u  -  ■  u  i 
nation  of  iis  tichis  November  17. — A  council  of  British  inJ 
Slephanos  Skoul.iudis  accepls  the  premiership  F""ch  otficials  is  held  at  Paris;  (he  Briti^ 
in  (ireece,  rrlalnini:  ihe  members  of  ihe  Zaimis  Fremier  and  ihree  of  the  leidinK  member*  of 
cabinei.     '  '■'*  cabinet  confer  with  the   French   Premier  *od 

The  small   Cerman  cruiser   InJinr  is  sunk  by  '■>«  '^''''f*  "*   '^'   "'"'"V   ="''   "=■*">'   "*   France, 

a    submarine    Ipresumablv    British)    off   the    souih  The    HufKarian    invadinft    army    occupies    Pfi- 

coast   of   Sweden.  '«P-   '"   souihern   Serbia. 

,.          .         „      -ri.      I    ■'  The  British  hospital  ship  AmtHa  is  sunk  Ki  a 

November    -^-The   Tlalian    passenger   steamer  ^.^^  ,„  ,^,  p      i;^i,  ^:^J„^^.   „%„|v  ,  hundred 

.■/«..,;,„,    bound    for    New    'i  ork,    ,s   sunk    ,n    the  mounded  soldier,  are  drowned. 

mft   tne   .-lus-  .j.j^^  Chancellor  of  the  British  Eichrquer  tiaits 

assengers  are  ^^^^   tJreat   Britain   has  made   or   prncnisrd  mr 

-,.,,.        ,  ■            ...                       /           o    I  -  loans  to  other  countries  totaling  52,17  S,>"Ki,>>-3. 

The     French     expedilioii     in     souihern     Serbia  ft*- 

neeis  and   engages   a   Bulgarian   invading;  army,  November  18. — It  ii  intimated  in  the  Hoost  rf 

n  the   region   around   Veles.  Lords   that   the   new    British   commander   at  ibt 

November   in.— Premier  Asquilh,   in   asking  ihe  (iall'poli    Peninsula,    Gen.    Sir    Charin    .Mt-i^ 

^ouse    of    Commons    for    an    additional    vote    nf  favors   the   abandonment   of   the   undertakiof  M 

D  JJ.noO.odn.ono,  declares  that  *<""  '^e  Dardancllet. 

:   Cireal   Britain   $21,750,000   a  November   19.— It  h  radiiMMd  that  fooH»ta 
of  Serbia  !•  occupied  hf  ibe  laTadiag  Aiv*- 

— Four  large  American  plants  German  and  Bulgarian  anmn. 


ig:    more    ihaii   a   bundre 
incliidin 


RECORD  OF  OTHER  EVENTS 

(from   Oclebir  so  to  November  tp,  IQI5) 

AMERICAN  POLTnCS  AND  GOVERNMENT  November     4.— President     Wilson,     addreislng 

<i_  u       Ti      \»         .1,,     1!  nnn      J  the  Manhalicin  Club   (Democratic)   in  New  York 

October  21. — More   (ban  25,000  women   parade  -,.  ...         ..  _    _      i  j  c 

in     New     York     Ciiv     as    ■     demonstration    for  ^'^'   outlines   bis   program   of  preparedne»»   for 

woman  suffrage,  to  be  voted  upon  at  the  coming  ""'"""''  "*'*'""■ 

Stale  election.  November  S. — Secretary  Garrison  makes  pub- 

Ociober   26.-The   voters   of   California   reject  '=<=   '*«    ''«""'   ?^   ^"   ?'"?.  ^"^   increasing   the 

.k      „     „„.;.;„„    ...   .K^:»...    ,..,«,   »..„..    f,™  army,  approved  by  the  Pretidcnt;  be  would  raise 

t     rriTT.Il   J.™   niLStl^.l^i™!  the  landing  army  from   108,000  to  141,000,  and 

the  ballot  in  all  except  national  elect  on^  ^_.^^^^    ^    ^^^   ^|.^^^    ^^^y-  ^^   ^j,(^    ^,^,y 

November    1. — The    Arizona    anU-alien    law,  trained, 
which    provided    that    SO    per   cent,   of   the    em-       ,,  ■_      . .      .    •  ,         i_    ,-,,l-      •> 

_i  (    ,^.r   ~,^~.„    ™.,.,    k.    „f    A^.,:««n        November  11. — It  is  Mated  at  the  White  House 

plovers    01    any   concern    muil    be    ot    American  ,_        n      •  s         i«t-i  l        >     .     j    n       l  1. 

_..:     ,i;,.-     -.    A.^\^..A     .„^„^..; „r,.i    :„    .k.  that    President    Wilson    hat    invited    Republican 

naiionajElv.    la    declarea    unconstitutional    in    the  i.*^  -         •i.t.^i. 

United    siaiea   Sapreme   Court  leaders  in  Congress  to  confer  with  him  regarding 

„    %.,      -  '       .    ,.     .         .  .  the  program  for  defense. 

November     2. — Elections     are     held     m     eight       ,,,  u.ec         ^     r-     ^   j      •       u     1. 

e.„  November  1!. — Supreme  Court  Justice  Hughes 

Tk.   f^ii^,^:^^   f^,,.,-,^^..   ,T.  ..kn..-.  requests   that  his   name  be  withdrawn   from  the 

I  ne   lollowing  tjovernors   are  chosen:  •.  7    en       li-         -n      >j      '  1         j-j  <      «. 

MassachusFlti,   Samuel   W.    McCall    (Rep.)  FOREIGN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 
MiMissippi    Theodore    G.   Bilbo    (Dent.)                  October  26.— Premier  Zahle.  of  Denmark,   de- 
Woman   inllraBe   amendment   are   rejeeled   m  ,,„„    ,j„    ,j,    w„man-.o«r.ge    clau.e    of    the 

tbree  State.,  as  follow.;  .  ne»   con.tilntion    »lll    become    etective   In    Uae 

,,,/„„       ^^f'^^  for  tbe  general  electiona  icbeduled  for  July,  19l<. 

Masaacbusetts     163,500         29S,S00  m  u       ,      ,^.  l       .  ,^.        -   .. 

Sew   Yorl    SIS  000         710,000  November   !—Di.patche.   from  China  mdicate 

Pennajlvauia    3S(.000        400,000  that   mii.t   of   the   proviitcc.   have   roted   unani- 

A  Statewide  ptohibition  amendment  It  rejected  T""''  '°  '""  °'l'T"-^  the  monarch.al  form 

in   Ohio,   by   a   majority  of  !S,000.  ?'  government,  with  Pree.dent  Yuan  Sb.b-lia.  •■ 

The  Jropoaed  revi.lon  of  the  State  con.titulton  ^"P""-    .     .     .    "'"."    '?"'"°"'    '""°' 

•        ■     .  J  u     .k         .  _     *  w__  V     t    k         _  several  days,  General  Vi  la  abandons  his  attadc 

■"  '"    !  iS'nnn  ^    '  "»   *■   C.trana   force,   at   Agua   Prieta    (near 

jority  of  470,000.  nmolo      *  '    \  !"■-"■ 

Five   Representatives   in   Congress   are   elected  """^"'^  '^"'■l- 

to  fill  vacancies;   in  the  Twenty-lhird  New  York       Noveinber    9.— It    is    officially    announced    that 

District,    previously    Democratic,    the   election    of  "ere  will  be  no  change  this  year  in  the  form  ot 

William    S.    Bennet    (Rep.)    reduces   the    Demo-  China's  government. 

cratic  majority  in   the   House  to  twenty-five.  November   10. — The  Japanese  Emperor,  Yosbi- 

In  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  the  Republicans  hito,  is  formally  crowned   at  Kioto,  with  simple 

retain  majorities  in  the  Stale  legislatures.  but  impressive  ceremonies. 

The  Philadelphia  municipal  election  results  in  __ 

the  defeat  of  the  -reform"  candidate  bv  Thomas  INTFRNATIOTIAL  REUTIONS 

B.  Smith   (Rep.),  by  a  plurality  of  80,000.  October    20.— The    United    Stales    declares    an 

The   city   of   Buttalo   elects   four    non-pnrtisan  embargo  on   the  exportation  of  arms  to  Mexico, 

commissioners,  under  the  new  charter   (see  page  except   to    territory   controlled   by    the    Carranza 

711).  forces. 

WT 
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Nocember  6. — A  factory  lire  in  Brook!  vd 
cauici  the   death  of   tivelve   employee*,   eight  of 

November  7. — Forty  thousand  men  parade  in 
ChicaRo,  as  a  demonstration  againit  (he  enforce- 
ment of  the   law  closing  saloon*  on  Sunday. 

November  ID. — A  tornado  (weeping  over  pans 
of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  and  Soulb  Dakoii 
wrecks  many  buildings  and  cauiei  the  death  of 
a  I   leas)  ten  pertons. 

November  13. — The  Nobel  Prize  for  phyMCt  is 
awarded  to  Thomas  A.  Kdison  and  Nikola  Tetit: 
the  1914  prize  for  cheniistrv  is  awarded  to  Prof. 
Theodore    William   Richards,   of    Harvard    In!- 

OBITUART 

tictober  21. — Amos  F.  Eno,  eiteniire  holder  of 
real  estate  in  New  York  Ciij-,  SI. 

October  22. — Sir  Andrew  Noble,  a  British  au- 
thority on  artillery  and  explosives,  S4.  .  .  .  VI'. 
Cj.  Cirace,  the  noted  English  cricketer,  67. 

October  23. — Thomas  Waldo  Stori',  a  di«m- 
Ruished  American  sculptor,  60. 

(.'cinber  24. — .Arthur  T.  Lyman,  a  promintm 
Massachuseiis  cniion  manufacturer,  HI. 

October  35. — Paul  Erne«  llervieu,  the  ln«eJ 
n...>:.  .■iTiAHr  r.  kkkl.  of  wkst   vii«;inh  ^^^^^^  dramatist,  S».   .    .    .   Rear-Admiral  Hentr 

,.f'i^^«;.,«';,.nu'^f..rS.rm1,,«li.Ur«i"',,"^^^  ■'^'"""^*''     ^-S-^-     "''"*»■     "■    ■    ■    ■    B"-"    v-n 

the  v^iriiiiw  Siaio*,  nf  qtiLiiiina  irf  natiimnl  hciiiiv.    Mui:b  Wangenheim,  German  Arobattador  to  Turkei. 
?rtr,?,ir"«rr;™„,'if  Sme''*S"i«^^^  *'""''"   26— Sylvester   Clark    Dunham,   pre.!- 

]irc>i<lriit  at  iti  firni  cunvnilinn,  hrlil  at  Cincinnati  ble  'I'ft    of    the    Traveler*    Insurance    Compani.    i% 

,«  (>ci,.l.ir.    The  .\.«H;i;)i.m  wilt  f.r.t  w.,rk  fnr  uniri.rm  .   .   .   Charles  E.   UranRer,  former   Chief  Justiee 

K3al'M"rii  o"'c.'JjSrat""'?in.'nT^^^^^^^        *"  "  "'  '""  '""''  Supreme  Court,  iO. 

(iciobrr  21. — Three  United  Slates  soldiers  are 
killed  bv  .Mexicans  In  an  attack  upon  (heir  out- 
post near  Mission,  Texas;  five  of  the  Mexicans 
are   killed. 

October  2S.— The  Stale  Department  at  Wash- 
inf;ton  is  advised  of  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Vi 
Kyuin  Wellington  Koo  as  Chinese  .Minister  to 
the  I'nited  States,  succeeding  Minister  Kat  Fu 
Shah. 

October  29,— The  Japanese  ForelKn  Office  an- 
nounces thai  Japan  haa  advised  China,  in  coop- 
eration ivilh  European  powers  [(ireat  liritain 
and  Russi;i|,  to  postpone  the  reesialilishment  of  a 
inonarchlal   form  of  Bovcrnmem. 

October  JO,— Ii  is  officiallv  stated  at  Peking 
thai  France  and  the  t'nitrd  Stales  refused  to 
join   ill  the  Japanese   represenlalions  lo  China. 

November  I. — China  rejects  the  proposals  of 
Japan,  Creat  Britain,  and  Russia  for  postpone- 
ment of  the  decision  regarding!  ihe  future  form 
of  government,  on  the  groutid  that  the  (|uestion 
is  entirely   in   the  hands  of  the  people. 

November  12,— The  Haitian  Senate  ratifies  the 

linai;cial   .ilfairs  and  the  constabulary. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH  the^xew    Chinese    minTsteii    t..   tnt    ixna 

IVtober  27. — A  new  American  aeroplane  record  STATES.  DR.  V.   K.   WELUXtno.V   H-Xt 

y,    »'ho    flies        (Kvcn  during  hii  aludeot  day*  at  Colamhu  CmmfVT'. 

„,„,„  u'cil    as    bit   own,      Soea    ■fter    bia   cndHiiaa   kc'-H 

"   ""■  Imiughi  bacli  to  Cbina  aa  a  special  adnacT  ■(  hn*« 

October    2S,— Fire    destrovs    a    parochial    school     > "»"    Shih-kai,      Hi*    aiipaiiiiBnt    la    tk   Wa*i«p* 

at   Peabodv,   Mass..   and   causes  the  death  of  21    i!"!''  r?h,  kilJw'iZ^^.Sl'^.^ilSES  ST^ 
,.       /    ....  ■  i_      .    i  ore  ot  the  hniiot  impoftance,  ia  ■  i««atl»al»  •«*•»  ■• 

girls;    the   building   was    without    nre-escapes.  a   man  oaJj    tbinj   jon  old) 


RECORD   OF   OTHER  EVENTS 


POUR  NEW  COLLEGE  PRESIDENTS 

(Dr.  McKcmie  was  last  month  inaugurated  president  of  Fbk  Unlvcrsilv,  b1   N'aabville,  an  instimiian  devoted 
to  ibc  higbrr  training  of  negroes.     The  new  presidents  of  Lafayette  College,  at  Easton,  Pa.,  and  X'assar  College, 

are  sons  of   Dr.   Henry   M.   MacCracken.  who  was  for  twenty  years  Chancellor  of  New  York  University.      Dr. 

\\itbur.has  been  dean  of  the  Medical  School  of  Leiand  Stanford   University,  and  will   become   president   of  that 

Oclober  27.— Frank  West  Rotlina,  cx-Governor  November  S.— Brig.-Gen.  Walter  Hovie,  U.S.A., 

of  New  Hampshire,  55.    .    .    .    Col.  John  C.  Moore,  retired,  69. 

B  pioneer  Western  newspaper  editor  and  first  November  9.— Edwaril  Smith  Wiilard,  the 
Mayor  of  Denver,  84.  noted  English  actor,  62.  .  .  .  William  Fred- 
October  2S.— Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buiton,  for-  erick  Allen,  publisher  of  railway  guides  and 
mer  Governor  of  South  Australia  and  prominent  originator  of  the  standard -time  system  used 
anti-slavery  advocate,  78.  .  .  .  Warwick  Hough,  throughout  the  United  Stales.  69.  .  .  .  Rev. 
former  Chief  Justice  t>f  the  Missouri  Supreme  George  Nye  Boardman,  professor  emeritus  of 
Court,  79.  systematic  theology   in   the   Chicago   Theological 

October    29. — John    Wolcott    Stewart,    former  Seminary,  89. 
Governor   of   Vermonl   and   ex- Congressman,   89.  November  10.— Frederick  Warren  Dodge,  pub- 
■   ■    ■■  '^'B'S"'*',.  P^'*    ^"^'^i'    ^"O"    ^^''^y-    '  lisher  of  architectural  and  building-trade  period- 
prominent  English  financier,  %l.  KaXs   51 

October   30. — Sir   Charles  Tupper,   the   famous  . , '      ',        ,,      „.    „       u  t-  j   n    r      l   h 

Canadian  statesman    94  November  11.— FitzGerald  Tisdall,  for  half  a 

Canadian  statesman,  94.  ^^^^^^  professor  of  Greek  in  the  College  of  the 

October  il. — Blanche  Walsh,  the  actress,  42.  City  of  New  York   75. 

November    1.— Herman    Bidder,    editor   of   the  November  13.— Brig.-Gen.  William  Henrj-  Har- 

Stttali-Ziitung,  the  widely  known  German  news-  ,;„„   Beadle,   a   veteran   of   the   Civil   War   and 

paper   of   New   York,   64.   .    .    .   Col.   Edward   I_  leader  in  educational  movements  in  South  Dakota, 

Preeiorious,  publisher  of  the  St.  Louis  TimiM  and  77^ 

the  German  newspaper  Wiiltiche  Poll,  49.   .   .    .  -■       _,          ,,      „     ■         t-     ■,,,    i-                 i 

c/lor,  67.   .    .    .   Uwi,  Wall„,  A,  E.gli.h  .m,-  -"«'  ""•<•  .duc.»r,   if   (,.=  p.gc  (64). 

manager    65.  November    IS. — Dr.    Edward    Livingston    Tru- 

Novem'ber  2— Isaac  Leopold  Rice,  a  New  York  deau..  founder   of   a   famous   tuberculosis   sanita- 

financier  and   promoter  of  industrial   enterprises,  "um  m  New  York  Stale,  67. 

64.  .    .    .   Wirt  du  Vivier  Tassin,  assistant  cura-  November  16.— Julius  Ciesar  Burrows,  for  more 

tor  of  the  division  of  mineralogy  in  the  National  than  twenty-five  years  Congressman  and   United 

Museum,  46.  States     Senator     from     Michigan,     78.   .    .    .   Dr. 

November  J. — Brig.-Gen.  George  Miller  Stern-  Major  A.  Veeder,  who  discovered  that  flies  carry 

berg,  U.S.A,,  retired,  former  Surgeon-General  of  typhoid  germs,  67.   .    .    .  Prof.  Raphael  Meldola, 

the   "nny,  77.  .   .   ,  Rear-Adm.  Thomas -Stowell  a  distinguished  English  chemist,  66.   .    .    .   Susan 

Phelps,   U.S.N. ,   retired,   67.   .    .    .  William  Wal-  E.   Dickinson,   a   noted   newspaper   correspondent 

lace   Spence,   a   retired   Baltimore  banker,   promi-  during  the  Civil  War,  82. 

nent  in  civic  work,  100.  November  17.— Theodore  Leschetizky,  the  fa- 
November  4. — Sir  Robert  Laidlaw,  of  London,  nious  German  piano  teacher,  85.  .  .  .  Charles 
president  of  the  World's  Sunday  School  Asaocia-  L.  Loop,  vice-president  of  the  Southern  Express 
tioo,  59.  Company  and  prominent  Chattanooga  citizen,  75. 
November  6.— Peter  A.  Brown  Widener,  the  November  IS.— Rev.  Father  William  H.  Reaney, 
Philadelphia  financier,  philanthropist,  and  art  <n)1-  senior  chaplain  in  the  United  States  Navy,  50. 
lector,  81.  .  .  .  Henry  P.  Kirby,  a  prominent  ...  Dr.  Henry  Charlton  Bastian,  a  prominent 
New  York  architect,  61.  English   neurologist  and  biologist,  78. 
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Ma.  Bbvah^     "Vdu  uncfaristUn  bird,." 
From  Ibe  IVorld  (New  Yorli) 
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I   ENTENTE    IN'    AMERICA 
r  the  "lilTir  bull««"   (referrinj  Ii 
the  Alliri  in  Ihc  United  Suta). 
rem  Dtr  Ftoh  (Viinni) 


FOOR  GERUAN   WICHELl  , 

The    two    EmiKrari.    Wiihelm    and    Fniu-ToKf.  are    I 

Ringing  eoMlr  Ticloriei  out  of  Iheir  potn-  mbjecti.  c 
From  L'Ei^utU*  it  la  Tomlia  (Bucdou) 


BRITAIN'S  WAR  POSTERS 


LORD  DERBY'S  announcement  last 
month  that  voluntary  enlistment  might 
give  place  to  some  form  of  conscription  by  the 
end  of  November,  makes  pertinently  inter- 
esting the  poster  campaign  by  means  of  which 
Great  Britain  has  been  mobilizing  her  mili- 
tary resources,  both  in  men  and  money.  Even 
in  plain  black  and  white,  these  brilliant  post- 


STtlKING  THE  "loyalty" 


ers  retain  much  of  their  original  force.  Print- 
ed mostly  on  20x30-inch  sheets  (shaped  like 
the  two  center  cuts  on  this  page),  in  bright, 
contrasting  colors,  and  appealing  to  the  citi- 
zen from  many  angles,  they  present  a  notable 
example  of  olAcial  government  use  of  modern 
commercial  advertising  methods. 


i  PITHY  SENTENCE  IK  A  K 


W/IR   POSTERS 


m  IS    I'INK,    YIXLOW, 


Those  wht 
thecdiani 

Those  \rfM 

AM- 
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WITH    FULL   DIHEC-    1 
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is  in  progress,  the  remotest  sea  lane  outside 
the  mined  areas  is  safe  as  in  times  of  peace. 

When  ivar  broke  out,  the  price  of  wheat, 
cotton,  flour,  foodstuffs  generally  suffered  a 
terrible  slump  from  sheer  fear.  The  ports 
of  America  were  blockaded  with  exports  from 
sheer  fear.  Soon  as  it  tvas,  apparent  that  the 
Fleet  could  protect  the  sea  lanes  of  the  world, 
wheat  jumped  50  cents  in  price, — a  gain  of 
almost  $200,000,000  to  America,— cotton 
ivcnt  from  6  cents  to  12  cents, — flour  from 
$ft  to  $7.50  a  barrel;  and  so  all  along  the 
line  of  what  America  had  to  sell  to  Europe. 
That  is  what  the  Fleet  meant  to  America. 
It  swept  the  seas  of  the  world  clear  of  fear. 

What  the 
Fleet  meant  to 
(jcrmany  is 
best  evidenced 
by  t  h  f  fact 
that  fifty-seven 
( lermnn  and 
Austrian  ships 
in  the  Medi- 
terranean at 
once  tied  up 
in  the  harbors 
of  Italy,  sixty- 
si  X  (Jcrman 
and  Austrian 
ships  in  the 
harbors  of  the 

United  States,  the  biuht  hon.  a.  j.  bal- 
tiinc  in  Ha-  fovk,  keaii  of  the  British 
waii,       some  admihalty 

thirty-eight   in 
the  various  ports  of  South  America. 

If  the  sea  power  of  the  Fleet  had  been  as 
niiiih  of  a  myth  as  it  was  a  mystery,  170 
i;re;it  mean-going  vessels  would  hardly  have 
taken  to  their  heels  and  scampered  for  safety 
to  intern  in  neutral  ports.  Vet,  at  this  time, 
not  a  shot  had  been  fired.  Outside  the  Ad- 
iiiiriilty  anil  Navy,  probably  not  a  dozen  peo- 
ple Vwrw  where  the  Fleet  was;  but  there 
wasn't  any  doubt  that  it  was.  And  there 
wasn't  any  doubt  that  it  could  fire  some 
husky  shots  if  it  had  to.  Though  the  Fleet 
has  Ki'-Tdeil  the  sea  lanes  of  the  world  for 
n  yriir  and  a  half,  though  it  has  chased  com- 
nirrip  destroyers  from  the  surface  of  the  sea 
and  from  inidrr  the  surface  of  the  sea,  its 
\in%  in  nirn  to  date  has  been  less  than  one- 
Iriilb  (if  one  per  cent. 

Ir  diirsii't  mean  very  much  to  say  that 
ulieii  the  war  broke  out,  England's  dread- 
riiiiiijhlii  numbered  46  to  Germany's  28,  and 
|''rHii('r'!i  12,  and  Russia's  11,  and  Japan's  10, 
and  Italy's  10;  and  that  the  batde 


for  the  same  powers  stood  in  die  ratio  of 
9  to  S,  to  12;  and  that  the  submarines  wen 
ranked  76  for  England  with  20  building;  27 
for  Germany  with   12  building,  or  171  far 
England,  France,  and  Russia  widi  61  buiU- 
ing,   against  37   for  Germany  and  Anstria 
with   16  building.     All  the  countries  have 
been  building  feverishly  since  die  war  be- 
gan; and  England's  merchantmen  htm  ben 
as  great  a  source  of  strength  as  her  navy.  Of 
merchantmen,    she    has    requisitioned    ISCO 
since  the  war  began;   and  by  aetsuic  Md 
purchase,  she  added  frcnn  her  shtpjrardi  179 
more  war  vessels.     England's  merdufit  fleet 
ranked  20,000,000  tons  to  Germuj^  5,- 
O0O.O00;    nid 
between     in- 
terned ahipt 
and    ships  de- 
stroyed,   Gtt- 
many's      mer- 
chant fleet  to- 
day ranks  nil 
It     hat     been 
swept    abMH 
lutely  and  uN 
terly  from  dte 
seas.      As    » 
£  n  gland's 
losses     front 


time   of  writ- 
ADMiKAL  SIR  HENRY  a  JACK-     ing,  thcy  hm 
soK,  FIRST  SBA  Lou>  OP  THE     averaged     up 
BRTTisH  NAvv  „^|y     one 

and  OHMZth 
ships  a  day,  of  which,  with  the  rxceptioa  of 
one  great  liner  and  nine  battleships,  the  ma- 
jority have  been  small  freighters  and  trawicA 
Of  trawlers  and  motorboats  chasii^  out  sok- 
marines,  England  has  more  than  3000  wAch- 
dogs  busy  on  the  sea. 

But  these  figures  mcin  little  till  yon  a* 
amine  in  what  the  power  of  the  Fleet  fe 
There  is  one  submarine  now  acting  for  Ae 
Allies  in  the  Baltic  of  5400  ton  diipbB- 
mcnt,  400  feet  long,  with  a  cniisii^  radia  rf 
18,500  miles,  with  motor  power  for  a  cnie 
under  surface  of  275  miles,  space  for  a  aev 
of  120  men  and  torpedoes  to  the  numfarrf 
60.  You  understand  now  why  Gemanft^ 
not  use  her  bottled-up  Fleet  to  land  tn^ 
on  the  Russian  shores  of  die  Baltic.  Wbi 
the  war  began,  it  was  undenaoad  Ae  si^ 
marine  radi  "  a  i  eeded  20tO  ris 
and  that 
than  eight  or 
mind  t 
used 
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SIR    DAV 

ID    BEATTY 

SIR  JOHN    R.    JELUCOE 

COMMODOKE 

ig  the    6i 

rsl    battleship 

(Admiral  of  Ihc  HeeO 

$2000  to  $5000  each;  so  that  if  a  submarine  000  yards;  and  Cradocfc  had  old-fashioned 

has  to  lire  live  shots  for  one  hit,  it  is  ex-  obsolete    ships.       If    oM-fashioned    obsolete 

pensive  sport.  ships  open   fire   at    12,000   jards,   ivhat   the 

Or  take  the  use  of  electricity  and  oil  in-  superd read  noughts  can  do  may  be  guessed, 
creasing  the  power  of  the  Fleet,  Electricity  What  they  can  do,  experts  say  frankly,  is 
and  oil  give  a  cruiser  a  wider  radius  than  throw  a  2000-pound  projectile  twenty-five 
coal  by  50  per  cent.  Smoke  has  always  miles  with  such  accurate  range-finders  that 
been  the  great  betrayer.  With  oil  and  elec-  the  deflection  will  be  only  twenty  yards  for 
tricity  for  the  motor  power,  and  with  smoke-  six  miles.  In  fact,  the  improvement  and 
less  explosiies  for  ammunition,  the  Fleet  of  change  in  naval  equipment  has  been  so  swift 
to-day  moves  silent,  mysterious,  almost  un-  and  revolutionary  that  the  life  of  a  battle- 
seen.  The  great  dangers  to-day  arc  wireless,  ship  has  been  rated  first  rank  for  only  five 
the  eye  in  the  sky, — the  aeroplane,  and  the  years.  In  speed,  in  size,  in  armor  proof,  and 
eye  under  the  surface  of  the  sea, — the  peri-  big  gun  fire,  the  changes  have  come  so  fast 
scope  of  the  submarine.  Mention  should  here  since  1905  that  the  nations  had  either  to 
be  made  of  the  Zeppelins.  The  Zeppelins  fight  it  out  or  cripple  themselves  financially 
have  not  been  credited  with  much  success  building  bigger  and  bigger  monsters  of  the 
in  this  war.  The  truth  is  the  fleets  of  Zep-  sea;  and  oddly  enough,  the  changes  all  date 
pelins  have  hovered  constantly  over  the  North  from  a  little  "cheese  bojLon  a  floating  sauce- 
Sea,  and  have  done  as  much  to  defend  Ger-  pan,"  the  Monitor  of  Ci*l  War  fame.  Frflm 
many's  coast  as  the  British  Fleet  has  done  to  the  time  the  Monitor  and  the  Merrimac  spat 
defend  British  shores.  The  ponderous  sau-  out  their  fire-cracker  shots  at  each  other,  it 
sage  has  justified  itself.  Maxim  sa>-s  a  single  has  been  a  race  among  the  nations  for  speed, 
shell  from  the  huge  gun  of  a  supcrdread-  armor  proof,  big  guns,  and  long  range.  Those 
nought  has  striking  force  to  hoist  a  battle-  best  informed  declare  (hat  the  big  gun  and 
ship  the  size  of  the  Oregon  clear  six  feet  speed  have  rendered  secondary  both  armor 
above  the  sea,  A  12-inch  projectile  of  1000  proof  and  submarine;  but  these  are  disputes 
pounds  for  a  naval  gun  means  a  50,000-  that  will  be  finally  settled  in  the  present 
tons  blow  at  fifty  feet, — a  monster  force  war.  Neither  side  has  had  any  monopoly 
never  before  known  or  dreamed  of  in  war-  of  courage.  The  courage  of  both  sides  has 
fare, — a  force  absolutely  and  utterly  irre-  been  magnificent, — almost  terrible,  but  speed 
sistible  to  any  foe.  and  the  big  gun  have  won. 

When  Cfesarism  arose  in  the  person  of  the 

FIOHTIN-O  AT  lonO  mnob  gp^;,,,  ^ing  a„d  ch.ll.ngtd  liberty  it.  the 

The  fight  in  the  North  Sea  began  twelve  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  challenge  was 

miles  away.    When  the  Bluecher  was  struck,  met    and    defeated    on    the    sea.      Likewise, 

she  was  ten  miles  from  her  English  enemy,  when  Csesarism  arose  in  the  menace  of  Na- 

When    von    Spec    and    Cradock    fought    off  poleon,  the  challenge  was  met  on  the  sea ;  and 

Chile,  they  opened  fire  at  a  distance  of  12,-  in  the  same  contest  to-day  the  challenge  will 
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he  decided  on  the  sea,  though  the  Nether-  mechanic;  and  eveiy  gunner  on  a  battleship 

lands  now  as  then  bear  the  brunt  of  land  must  be  not  only  a  skilled  mechanic  but  A- 

fighting.       Deadly     hand-to-hand     grapple,  most  a  scientific  expert.      Naval   men  give 

blood-dienched    decks,    and    smoke    clouded  the  time  required  to  train  a  crew  for  a  bat- 

skies  have  pas^d  tore\'er  as  phages  of  great  tleship  at  five  years,  and  that  is  scant  enough 

naval  battles.     When  a  projectile  \\-cighing  vrhen  you  consider  that  a  projectile  wronglf 

a  ton  is  tired  from  ten  co  tiventj- five  miles  handled  may  cost  a  thousand  lives.     One  i^ 

a"  ay.  am-.or  proof  fuses  to  molten  metal,  and  the  worst  accidents  that  ever  occurred  on  i 

the  stricittfn  ship  founders  before  an  enemy  battleship  arose  from  a  false  maneuver  and 

appears.     Future  naval  battles  may  be  fought  one  of  the  second  worst  arose  from  the  f■i^ 

n;il<»  '.:p  in  the  air  3i\-i  miles  down  under  ure  to  notice  in  the  confusion  of  amoke  at 

(he  sea,  with  aerv<planes  for  eyes  aiut  wire-  gun  practice  that  a  charge  had  not  ociJoded. 

i^-^  :or  ears,  aiid  >ubct:annes  and  destroyers  One  moment  the  great  ship  Bulvierk  wat  a 


r  si.vut<,  but  thej" 

will  be  tought  miles 
apart:  and  the  ship 
with  a  wi,ir-mite 
iaiii;i.-  will  ne\-er 
tctvpt  Aids  with  the 


ia;.ge. 


'l"his  is  tftw 
i.Wr'.va;T>  h.ss 
U'pe  S.T    Kl«t  bwt- 

t\v  V.;-  -.w  the  Baltic. 


I  BKirtSH   MONITUR  DOING  DUTY  OFT  IHB  BCL- 


hummins  hive  d 
industiT  and  life. 
Some  fopl  dnnitl 
a  torpedo  w1m»  it 
did  not  bdoac. 
There  wai  «  fla« 
of  flame ;  and  not  a 
fragment  of  life  or 
ship  remained.  Thi* 
was  only  a  fev 
montha  a  g  &  A 
monster  superdreail* 
nought  it  literalljr  ■ 
volcano  with  a  range 
of  dcftnictian  for 
of  700  or  1500 


;tvU  stiatesio.  She 
hj>  ii«J<ii  het  Kl«t  CIAS   COAST 

ill     the     l>al[io     tw 

pit\i,t«  the  Russians  from  landing  troops  for  nvcntj--five  miles  and  « 

iIk-  'it\a>ix>n  ti  ^terman  territof}-,  sitting  on  the  lid.    A  nation  cannot  afford  M 

have  grcenhornt  or  panicky  beads  or  iunnr 

T.MX1N..  .VTTLESHIP  c.Ens  „„^  ™„kcyin8  »-ith  .  i>K>mttr  fkZi 

It  it  is  4  puff le  to  landsmen  to  realize  how  menace  that  stands  for  $10,000,000  in  value 
the   silont   prrsjiMre   «t   a   monster   invisible  when  all  is  vetA\,  and  may  stand  for  twice 
l-'Uvt  lai)  drieTntine  a  war  without  a  pitched  that  in  loss  if  anything  goes  wrong. 
li>.k(lU\  it  ini^^tni  him  still  more  to  understand 

wh*  the  upbuildinK  of  a  navy  requires  years  submarine  versus  superdreadXOI-CHT 
iii«tt-ad  i>t  nmnlhs.  I'lie  time  required  to  The  question  has  again  and  again  been 
btitid  .i  dtradnoiiKht  is  usually  given  as  about  asked  whether  the  submarine  does  not  msifc 
\\n\\\  nu'iilhs.     1  nder  stress,  it  is  acknowl-  the  passing  of  the  supcrd  read  nought  to  tk 


(..ut|>l>'U-.l  in  >iv 
\\\\\  iiiihi'i  iihiuit 
tl    ..   K.nl.-Nhi|>  i 


ll  > 


il  read  nought  might  be  scrap  heap.    The  big  gun  has  certainly  di»- 
iths.     Why,   then,  all  counted  armor  proof.     How  about  the  n^ 
'  to  build  up  a  navy?  marine   and   the   dreadnou^t?     Sir  PefCf 
iply  a  piece  of  huge  Scott  in  England  and  Admiral  von  Tirpin 
luiui,  it  nun  om  lenrn  to  run  a  motor  in  Germany  certainly  banlnd  on  Ae  tab-  * 
u'liih;  wh\  not  a  dreadnought  and  the  marine  as  more  powerful  than  die  AxoA- 
tnuuln's  Kuns?  nought,  but  there  is  not  an  i 

Kii  \\\\\  iivall  ynur  sensations  the  first  would   answer   that   questt 
,i>ii  let  on  s|ired  when  you  meant  to  to-day.     To  begin  with,  d 
liini  it  t>II,  (lUil  (hen  steered  for  the  tele-  only  begun.     What  improi 
i;iii|>li  imlf  MHi  nuMnt  to  miss,  and  if  you  velop  no  one  knows.    At  tin 
\\\\\   niulli|<lv    llie  weight  of  an  automobile  final  word  in  subQumncs  I 
iiiKtxi  l<\  -*}i,<HH)  (inii-s  .tnd  the  complication  the  Baltic;  but  that  subou 
t.|  \\*  nii-t hmiiMii  by  JS.OlX)  times;  and  if  you  counted  by  a  craft  built  I 
\\\\\  lit   to  irtiti/e  that  instead  of  one  life  submarine  1 
Ml  M*lt  ill  the  motor  there  are  from  700  to  It  has  no  cy 
I'HH)  HI   link  on  a  modern  battleship, — ^you  does  not  se 
IlKMi  ihi'  miiiU'er  to  >-our  question.     It  takes  seardilighli, 
UliitlMlilv  tivi^  tu  right  years  to  make  a  skilled  encc:    A  . 
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THE  NEW  BRITISH  SUPERDREADr*)UCHT.  "QUEEN  ELIZABETH."  IN  ACTION  IN  THE  DARDANELLES 

some  of  the  cruiser  crews.  The  captain  of  ship  sunk,  though  they  play  bridge  and  set 
the  submarine  crew  wagered  the  captain  of  a  gramaphone  going  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
the  cruiser  that  he  could  follow  cruisers  and  when  hidden  from  attack,  the  strain  on  the 
destroyers  out  to  sea  below  the  surface  and  nerves  is  terrific.  The  stillness  is  palpable. 
come  up  on  them  unexpectedly.  The  wager  The  sense  of  unknown  danger  and  utter 
was  taken.  The  cruisers  and  destroyers  pro-  isolation  will  unstring  the  strongest.  Secrecy 
ceedcd  out  to  the  practice  ground.  All  eyes  as  to  submarines  is  quite  as  much  to  preserve 
were  on  the  watch  for  the  bubble-track  on  the  morale  of  future  crews  as  to  hide  the 
the  surface  of  the  sea  that  betrays  a  sub-  horrors  of  death  by  suffocation  and  sirangu- 
mariiie  below.  Suddenly,  word  went  round  lation  when  caught  in  the  enemy's  nets  and 
to  look  out  for  the  periscope  on  one  side,  sent  to  bottom  for  five  days. 
A  bubbly  trail  seemed  visible.  "Hey — there!  The  most  that  any  expert  will  venture  on 
Hello!"  shouted  a  voice  on  the  other  side;  the  dispute  of  submarine  vs.  superdreadnought 
and  the  submarine  lay  rolling  gently  on  the  is  that  to  the  present,  the  submarine  has  not 
opposite  side  from  the  look-out  given.  A  superseded  the  big  ships.  It  is  a  well-known 
false  dummy  alarm  of  which  the  navy  keeps  fact  in  navy  circles,— -which  Germany  may 
the  secret  to  itself  had  been  given  on  the  deny  as  she  will,^ — -that  between  nets  and 
wrong  side — a  torpedo  "fired  round  a  cor-  submarine  chasers  armed  with  quick-range 
'ing  to  young  Hays  Hammond's  light  guns,  the  British  Fleet  has  "got", — to 


other  device  to  mis- 
lead  an  enemy. 

Other  great  disad- 
vantages of  the  sub- 
marine are  slow  speed. 
It  can  always  be 
sighted  from  an  aero- 
plane overhead.  The 
quarters  are  cramped 
for  the  crew,  and  the 
atmosphere,  especially 
when  the  submarine 
must  di\e  and  rock  a 

the    technical    ph: 


the 
pression, — over  84  per 
cent,  of  all  Germany's 
submarines.  This  ex- 
plains Germany's  sud- 
den compliance  with 
the  United  States  on 
modificatiojis    of    the 

'  OF  THE  AMERICAN     ugly  storics  going  the 
^^  rounds  about  the  de- 

Ji"?*) """'"'   I  e  1  =      fggj  gf  j},g  submarine. 
In  justice  both  sides 
bottom — "go  to  sleep"  should  be  given.    When  the  fleet  and  trawlers 
becomes    fearfully  and  chasers  first  began  to  capture  the  sub- 


closc,  damp,  cold  and  impregnated  with  marines,  quarter  was  given  to  the  captured 
gasoline  that  has  a  nasty  headachy  effect  on  crews.  Because  submarine  warfare  was  held 
the  men.  Though  the  crews  decorate  the  to  be  piracy,  these  men  were  not  treated  as 
ensign  with  skull  and  cross-bones  for  every  prisoners  of  war.     They  were  closely  con- 
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A  CANADIAN  CONTKIBUTIW  TO  THE  ROYAL  NAVY 

fined.     Then   two   things   happened.     The  .hideous  death.    The  sword  stnAe  i 

Lusitania  was  sunk.    A  submarine  when  cap-  merciful   compared    to   slow   ttruiL , 

turcd  broke  the  rules  of  war.     It  had  been  and  the  horror  of  fate  in  a  submuine  bl 

hauled  to  the  surface.     The  crew  were  or-  been   a   potent  influence   in   modifyinc  H^ 

dercd  to  surrender.     Their  answer,  whether  marine  warfare.      Someone   has   called  w^ 

in  obedience  to  orders  from  Germany  or  not  marine  warfare  "lynch  law  on  the  sea".    H 

is  not  known, — was  to  hurl  a  bomb,  which  it  is.  Nemesis  has  overtaken  the  law-braaktr 

sent  submarine  and  crew  to  suicidal  desiruc-  in  swift  destruction  that  will  never  be  teid. 
tion  and  endangered  the  victorious  ship. 

THE    NAVAL    PEKSON'NEL 

THE  FATE  OF  SUBMARINE  CREWS  Qf  thc  mcn  who  buiIt  up  the  Hcet  toin' 

Since  which  episodes,— the  Fleet  makes  no  present  efficiency,  little  need  be  said.    Tbor 
apoI<^y,    but     acknowledges    the    fact — no  names  are  household  words  in  the  Emfut. 
quarter   has   been   given   submarine   crews.  AH  arc  non-talking  men,  like  the  silent  mon- 
"No  quarter"  is  an  ugly  phrase.     It  means  stcrs  they  command,  slipping  in  and  out  ti 
one  of  two  things,  death  at  pistol  point,  or  the  fog.  Fisher,  Scott,  Jellicoe,  Beatty,  Cni- 
slowly  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea.     Half  an  ock,  Churchill,  Wilson,  Callaghan,  Louii  d 
hour  after  the  Hesperian  was  torpedoed, —  Battenberg,  King  George.  Hamilton. — tit « 
Epite  of  the  giflt   guflt   exchanged  diplomat-  fc^v  of  thc  names  that  come  up  when  yoi 
ically  on  the  subject — an  English  crew  "had"  trace  the  development  of  thc  American  idea 
the  submarine.     One  story  goes,— the  cap-  of  "a  cheese  box  floating  on  a  saucepan",  ■» 
tured  were  shot  on  the  spot ;  the  other,  that  to  the  magnificent  structures  known  as  la- 
they  were  bundled  into  the  submarine  prison  perd  re  ad  noughts,  which  have  been  deKrftcd 
and  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.     It  may  as  the  most  devastating  implements  of  de- 
be  stated   authoritatively  that  the  majority  struction  devised  by  the  mind  of  man. 
of  submarines  captured   in   nets  have   been       The  heroes  of  thc  war,   themselves,  oc 
sunk  and  left  at  bottom  five  days  before  being  nt\v   names,  the  majority  very  young  ma, 
towed  in.     One  can  hardly  imagine  a  more  «'ho  shun  publicity  as  the  Fleet  shuns  news. 
Jellicoe,  in  supreme  command,  had  been  will 
the    Camperdou-n,    when    that    false    bmm 
caused   the  fearful   Mediterranean  tiafedr* 
He  had  been  a  great  gun  specialist  and  mt 
of  the  creators  of  the  monsters  whU  k 
commands.    Churchill  has  received  the  aM 
abuse,  first,  because  he  wm 
because  he  was  a  minister 
disappointment  could  be  v< 
it  must  not  be  fo^otten  i 
man  who  had  the  Fleet  i 
watch  dogs  of  the  lew  «t 
the  war  br  '  :  <  it 

without  ai     I 
eration  « 

,  invasion  or 
accordio^y 
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of  the  mistakes  at  the  Dardanelles  with  which  the  Fleet  is  but  the  nerve  center  of  the 
he  is  charged  has  never  been  given  to  the  Marine, 

"■"FiSer  >vas  the  pioumque  figure.    Asked  eluxdem  of  the  admi.altv 

once  about  "the  humanizing  of  war",  he  Where  blunders  have  occurred, — and  ter- 
answered:  "You  might  as  well  talk  of  rible  blunders  have  occurred  in  spite  of  the 
humanizing  hell.  When  a  silly  ass  at  The  veil  of  secrecy  discreetly  dropped — they  have 
Hague  got  up  and  talked  civilized  warfare,  emanated  from  the  dunderheads  of  the  Ad- 
putting  your  prisoner's  feet  in  hot  water  and  miralty.  For  instance,  I  know  of  cases 
giving  him  gruel,  my  reply  was  totally  unfit  where  boat-loads  of  motor-trucks  from  the 
for  print.  As  if  war  ever  could  be  civilized!  United  States  were  needed  most  desperately 
If  I  am  in  command  when  war  breaks  out,  at  the  front  to  transport  ammunition.  Yet 
I  shall  issue  as  my  orders, — Moderation  is  because  some  Admiralty  dunderhead  suffer- 
imbecility.  Hit  first!  Hit  hard!  Hit  ing  from  a  plethora  of  blood  and  self-esteem 
evcrj'wherc!  I  think  the  best  epitaph  is, —  higgled  and  haggled  over  an  order  to  show 
'death  found  him  fighting',"  his  power,   those  ship-loads  of  motor-trucks 

When  one  asks  why  an  officer,  who  has  lay  at  anchor  unloaded  in  a  harbor  of  France 
uttered  these  brave  words,  drew  down  the  for  one  month.     Now,  any  big  shipper  knows 
blinds   of    his  town   house  and   went  ofl  to  that  an  idle  ship  loses  $5000  a  day  in  these 
Scotland  in  the  sulks,  you  must  make  a  dis-  times.     Figure  out  a  month's  loss  yourselfl 
tinction  sharp  and  clear  as  to  England's  sea- 
power  in  time  of  war.     England's  sea  power 
has  three  departments:  the  Admiralty-,  which 
is  officialdom,  the  Polonius  type,  full  of  plati- 
tudinous   red -tape   talk   and    most   damnably 
inefficient, — the     barnacled     dead -he  ad     and 
wharf-rotted   derelict:   the    Fleet,   which   is 
the   fighting  nerve  of  sea  power;  the  Mer- 
chant   Marine,    which    co%-ers    the    seas   and 
feeds  its  supply  of  men  and  brains  and  brawn 
into  the  Fleet.     Before  a  nation  can  be  great 
on  the  sea,  it  must  love  the  sea  and  be  born 

to  it  and  cradled  on  it  and  bred   up  to  it.  ^  mine-sweepinc  trawler 

That   is   England's  Merchant  Marine;  and  (Used  in  the  Xonh  Sea  .od  D»rd»iieile»> 
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Or  take  another   higgle-haggle  over  the      The  British  Navy  tud   held   iti   uMnul 

cost  of  chain!     When   the  submarine  war  maneuvers  in  July  of  1914.     These  tcmui- 

began  and  the  seas  were  seeded  with  mines,  ated  on  the  25th  of  July.     Everything  *wa 

England  uas  desperate  for  chains  to  sweep  ready  for  the  usual  dispcruon  of  men  mi 

the  seas.     By  a  great  effort   an   American  ships  when  suddenly,  on  the  26tli,  ChurduU, 

shipper  got  his  hands  on  60,000  tons  of  chain,  unauthorized,  issued  orders  for  the  fleet  not 

The  Admiralty  fat-heads  dickered  and  dock-  to  disperse.    War  was  declared  by  Auttria  on 

ered  for  three  months  over  a  difference  in  Serbia  on  July  28th.     On   the  29th,  evoy 

price  of  one-quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound, — or  British  ship  in  commission  without  any  alara 

say  $500,000.    They  wanted  it  for  $300,000  or  fanfare  of  trumpet  was  ploughing  duw^ 

less.     In  the  interval  of  90  days,  78  British  the  water  to  her  appointed  station  of  defoac. 

cargo   ships  were   sunk   by   mines   and  sub-  The  bands  played  and  there  w«»  aome  diea> 

marines.     Figure  the  loss  from  those  Admir-  ing.     That  was  all.      No  one  apprdbcodcd 

the  unusual.     The  Fourth   Stjuadnm  noder 

Cradock  left  for  Mexico.     The  Meditcna- 

nean  Fleet  hied  to  Malta.  All  the  men  kneir 

was  a  wireless  that  caught  then  at  Gibnhar 

saying  Germany  had  declared  war  on  Ruaia 

Amid  intense  silence  on  the  night  of  AucuM 

4,  the  declaration  of  British  war  againtt  Gn^ 

many  was  read  to  the  astonished  crews. 

As  it  developed  afterwarda,  the  GeraiM 
commerce- raiders  had  been  sent  out  by  wiiv 
less    simultaneously.       How    did    ChurcUB 
know  ?    England  may  nag  at  thia  humntimift 
dominant  young  statesman, 
to  have  grown  up  from  be 
tactless  boy.    All  the  same, 
that  her  commerce  was  n 
A  seas  to  "the  cheeky  bcgga: 
the  Fleet  on  the  dot.    Re 
their  stations.     The  Flee 
alty  gentlemen  for  yourself!     One  can  im-  footing  the  ni^t  of  Augusi 
agine   Fisher's  comment   not  being   fit   for  said  to  Gennany, — "Now, 
print ;  and  as  he  was  past  the  age  for  active  teen  hundred  merchant  ve 
sea  service,  it  wasn't  unnatural  he  went  to  quisttioned.     Forts   were 
Scotland.  boats  were  sent  out  on  the 

merce;  and  by  wireless,  < 
WHAT  THE  FLECT  ACTUALLY  DID  big    ,-„„    scmryinj    (or 

And  now  on  a  basis  of  concrete  fact,  what  ports.      Sir  John  Jellicoe 
has   the   Fleet   done?      It  has  kept   the  sea  supreme  command, 
lanes  open.    It  has  made  possible  the  feeding 

of  England  in  spite  of  war.     It  has  kept  the  CLEARING  THE   SEA 

doors  of  the  sea  open  to  almost  $2,000,000,-  Early  on  August  5  it  it 
000  worth  of  American  exports  to  Europe,  the  channels  of  the  sea  i 
It  has  also  held  up  $14,000,000  worth  of  Isles  were  being  seeded  wi' 
pork  products  front  the  United  States  des-  and  fishing  trawlers  wei 
lined  for  Germany.  It  has  held  back, —  minc-swccptng  fleets.  Th 
when  exaggerations  arc  discounted — $15,-  over  all  battleships  buHdin 
000,000  of  Austrian  and  German  goods  de»  two  for  Turkey,  two  da 
tilted  for  the  United  States.  The  exact  and  oddly  enough  some  A 
value  of  American  cotton  detained,  I  have  tors  for  Brazil,  which  laC 
never  seen  stated;  but  the  fact  that  cotton  along  the  Belgian  coast, 
stands  at  a  price  of  12  cents  plus  shows  that  where  the  big  diqtt  cm 
the  detention  has  not  seriously  depressed  These  si  *  d  '  *  «  ■ 
values.  paid  for ;       1 

But  how  has  the  Fleet  done  all  this?  sitioned 

Begin  n-ith  the  mobilization  I     And  dits  in  diippi      or 
e  must  be  condensed.  line  of  . 
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almost  $75,000  a  month.  Two  submarines  safety,  and  more  than  England's  safety,  for 
buildine  in  the  United  States  for  Chile  were  the  safety  of  every  traveler  who  traversed 
bought  for  Canada  and  placed  on  guard  British  waters,  for  every  pound  of  freight 
along  the  Pacific  Ocean.  passing  to  or  from  America.     By  October, 

First  blow  fell  on  the  Kiinigin  Luise,  fifteen  merchant  vessels  had  been  destroyed 
caught  at  9  a.  m.  on  August  5,  laying  sea-  by  German  mines  and  sixty  persons  of  neutral 
mines  off  Suffolk.  Two  English  torpedo-  nationality  had  perished.  Of  the  merchant 
boats  sank  her  on  the  spot  with  exactly  four  vessels  eight  were  British,  five  Danish,  one 
shots,  two  in  the  bridge;  one  in  the  bows,  a  Norwegian,  one  Swedish. 
fourth  in  the  propeller.  The  cruiser  Am-  Henceforth  began  the  lawless  sea  war. 
phion  was  returning  from  this  very  chase  By  Novemherj  it  was  found  waters  had  been 
when  she  struck  one  of  the  mines.  She  was  mined  dear  northwest  of  Ireland.  They  had 
going  at  20  knots.  A  sheet  of  flame  en-  not  been  laid  by  a  German  ship  of  war;  for 
veloped  the  ship.  The  commander.  Captain  British  cruisers  had  been  on  the  watch.  The 
Fox,  was  knocked  senseless.  When  he  re-  British  Admiralty  issued  warning  of  "mer- 
covered  consciousness,  the  ship's  back  was  chant  vessels  flying  a  neutral  flag"  doing  this 
broken  and  she  was  settling.  Twenty  min-  work.  Up  to  May,  twelve  British  merchant 
utes  after  the  mine  was  struck,  all  hands  vessels  and  twenty-one  trawlers  were  de- 
had  lowered  away.  Another  sheet  of  flame  stroycd  by  these  mines. 
shot  up  from  a  second  mine;  and  debris  fall- 

ins  on  the  life-boats  killed  t«o  seamen  and  "<"•"  <>'  ^"^  SUBMAHNES 

also  a  German  prisoner  taken  off  the  Luise.  The  submarine  had  become  active  in  Aug- 
In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  more,  all  was  over,  ust,  too.     The  U  is  was  rammed  and  sunk 

This  gives  an  idea  of  what  the  Fleet  was  by  a  British  cruiser;  but  the  most  startlingly 
doing.  It  was  not  lying  idle,  however  silent  bold  thing  happened  on  September  5,  in  the 
it  ma>'  have  been,  in  the  mists  of  secrecy.  Firth    of    Forth,— the    Pathfinder,    a    light 

The  trawlers  and  mine-sweepers  and  cruiser,  in  the  afternoon  sank  so  suddenly 
drifters  now  began  working  night  and  day  that  only  fragments  of  wreckage  were  ever 
to  clear  the  mines.  Small  men-of-war  hung  found.  The  German  U  21  had  torpedoed 
by  to  protect  them ;  but  in  the  mist  many  a  her ;  and  within  three  weeks,  three  more 
mine-s«-eeper  was  sunk  by  Cjerman  raiders,  cruisers  were  torpedoed  off  the  Dutch  coast 
On  September  3,  a  second  British  war-ship  by  the  V -9.  This  submarine  was,  itself, 
struck  a  mine  off  the  east  coast  and  sank,  destroyed  in  March.  The  cruisers  sunk 
Two  5000-ton  cruisers  were  missed  in  De-  were  the  Aboukir,  the  Hague,  the  Cressy, 
cember ;  and  bodies  washed  ashore  on  the  The  two  latter  could  have  saved  themselves 
North  Coast  of  Ireland  were  the  only  secret  but  went  to  the  aid  of  the  Aboukir;  and 
of  the  loss  given  up  by  the  sea.  Reports  of  sixty  officers  and  1400  men  were  lost.  They 
trawlers  sunk  came  in  almost  weekly, — toll  saw  the  periscope  of  the  attacking  subma* 
of  the  Fleet  taken  by  the  sea  for  England's  rinc  and  put  on  full  speed  to  ram  it  down. 
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A  second  periscope  poked  up.  The  three  vas  the  guarding  of  dK  passing  of  2,500,000 
torpedoes  were  fired  at  intervals  of  twenty  troops  to  the  Continent  without  a  nnfle 
seconds  and  at  distances  of  500  to  600  yards,  loss.  In  fact  at  time  of  writing,  the  only 
In  October,  the  U  p  got  yet  a  fourth  cruiser,  troop  ship  lost  has  been  on  the  way  to  tbe 
— the  llaiL-te  off  the  North  of  Scotland.  The  Dardanelles.  The  reports  to  the  Admirtlty 
ruse  here  was  to  pretend  to  attack  a  characterize  these  various  duties  as  "a  slight 
seemingly  neutral  vessel.  The  Howie  liveliness."  The  report  may  be  sxid  not  to 
dashed  to  the  rescue  and  got  the  shot,  exaggerate  the  situation;  for  the  Fleet  wai 
— the  neutral  vessel  disappeared  as  if  by  still  more  active  oR  Chile,  on  Indian  waten, 
magic.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  off  South  America  eastu'ard,  and  on  Ac 
submarine  fired  at  men  escaping  on  a  raft.  North  Sea. 
On  October  31,  another  cruiser  was  sunk 
in  the  Downs.  **"«  ^""^  counthr-raids 

The  sijiking  of  the  battleship  Formidable  These  various  naval  actions  need  not  be 
on  New  Year's  Day  in  the  English  Channel  retold.  They  are  well  known.  The  onlr 
literally  paralyzed  the  world.  She  had  been  evidence  of  the  German  Fleet  was  in  die 
hit  by  two  torpedoes  from  a  submarine.  Cap-  raids  at  Yarmouth,  Scarborough,  and  Whi^ 
tain  Loxley  signalled  ships  that  xvould  have  by.  Admiral  Beatty  and  five  other  oAcm, 
rushed  to  the  rescue  "to  stand  off  from  the  on  August  28,  led  a  flotilla  of  cruitcn  and 
danger".  Uy  trawlers  and  rowboats  some  destroyers  into  Heligoland  BJrfit  and  de- 
seventy-one  of  the  crew  were  saved.  A  de-  stroyed  t^vo  German  cruisers.  The  engage- 
stroyer  was  sunk  in  May,  and  the  submarine  ment  was  at  a  distance  of  two  milea.  Ea^ 
war  reached  its  culmination  in  the  sinking  lish  submarines  were  not  idle.  Conunander 
of  the  Lusittinin  with  its  appalling  toll  of  life.  Horton  under  the  guns  of  Helipdand  tor- 
Sometime  in  March,  an  auxiliary  cruiser  had  pedoed  the  yacht  of  the  German  commander- 
been  sunk;  for  wreckage  was  found  off  Bel-  in-chief.  She  sank  in  an  hoar.  The  Briuih 
fast.  Of  naval  men,  2854  had  been  lost  in  submarine  then  entered  the  mouth  of  tite 
submarine  attacks;  of  civilians  some  1500  to  Ems  and  sknk  a  German  dexnytt.  It  n 
1700  as  far  as  known.  the  work  of  thcK  BritUi  submarinci  ihM 

Meantime,  England  instituted  her  closed  protected  the  transport  of  tbe  BritUi  troepi 
blockade    of    Germany.      Precautions    were  to  the  Continent.    Horton's  raid  did  not  lack 
taken  against  submarines.     Three  thousand  thrills.     He  wis  chased.     He  dived  and  *^ 
chasers, — trawlers,  motor  boats,  destroyers —  in  the  mud".     He  came  up  again.     GeimM 
scoured  and  swept  the  seas.     By  August,  84  cruisers  were  all  about  in  a  flock.    He  poppri 
per  cent,  of  Germany's  submarines  had  failed  again  and  did  not  come  up  for  air  for  ■! 
to  return  to  their  bases.     Four  submarines  hours;  hut  he  sank  two  dcstroycia  and  bpt 
destined   for  the  American  side  of  the  At-  the  Germans  off  the  transport  ditpa.    In  (V 
lantic  never  turned  up.    A  base  was  picked  tober,   the   British  cruiser   UnJamnttd  wA 
on  the  shores  of  Canada ;  but  the  submarines  four  destroyers  sank  four  German  dbtpi  af 
never   came    out;    and    a   curious    unspoken  the  Dutch  Coast     It  was  at  dlis  ttMKt  Ak 
apprehension  shook  the  morale  of  Admiral  the  Braziliai 
von  Tirpitz's  crews.     Why  were  the  crews  ment  work  ; 
not  coming  back?    This  story  may  some  day  Army,  and  h 
be  revealed  by  the  British  Admiralty,— that  Calais.    The 
is,  half  the  story  may  be  told.     The  other  submarine  hi 
half  of  the  stor>'  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  supposed  the 

But  if  this  work  was  chiefly  accomplished  of  England  ; 
by  the  trawlers  and  motor  sweeps,  what  was  Sea  Fleet  frc 
the  Fleet  doing?    What  had  become  of  the  sign  failed  a 
Audacious  up   north   of   Scotland   and   Ire-  struck  a  chal 
land?    The  ship  struck  something  and  sank       Five  wed 
so  quickly  no  examination  could  be  made.    It  Admiral  Bea 
is  understood  all  hands  escaped.    Some  sixty  four  batde 
ships  with  Australian  troops  had  been  con-  destroyers, 
voyed  across  the  Pacific.  Some  forty  ships  had  the  British  ~ 
brought  troops  from  Canada,  and  some  fifty  squadnm,  f 
ships  had  hurried  troops  from  India.     Yet  for  1 
convoy  work  and  submarine  hunting  were  sunk  i       i 
only  incidentals  of  the  Fleet's  durics.     So  dam:       .     J 
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pace  and  at  17,000  yards,  the  English  shots  German  commerce  raiders  .off  the  seas.  The 
told  home.  Speed  and  the  long-range  gun  Etnden  had  sunk  seventeen  British  merchant- 
won  for  the  British.  The  feed  tank  of  a  men  before  she  was  caught.  Another  Ger- 
British  ship  was  damaged  and  an  engineer  man  commerce  raider, — the  Karlsruhe — had 
was  killed.  In  the  Baltic,  Russia  protected  sunk  seventeen  British  vessels.  Her  end  like 
her  coast,  sank  a  cruiser  and  lost  a  cruiser,  the  Audacious  is  a  mystery.  The  other  Ger- 
France  took  care  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  man  raiders  interned  at  Newport  News, 
only  two  German  cruisers  were  here, — the 

C.ffc,  and  the  Bre.lm.    The,  passed  into  «*  ™""  the  decisive  factor 

the  Dardanelles;  and  a  British  officer  was  Reading  of  these  raids  and  counter  raids 
tried  for  their  escape;  but  he  was  acquitted,  and  duels  of  armed  corsairs  on  the  high  seas, 
The  Goeben  was  ultimately  disabled  by  it  is  hard  to  realize  this  is  the  twentieth  and 
Russia  in  the  Black  Sea,  In  December,  a  not  the  fourteenth  century;  but  it  is  not 
British  submarine  under  Lieutenant  Hoi-  hard  to  know  xvhat  the  Fleet  is  doing.  The 
brooke  passed  through  the  Straits  under  five  one  thing  that  stands  out  in  the  fearful  war 
rows  of  Turkish  mines  and  destroyed  a  is  that  while  the  land  fighting  may  be  a  draw 
Turkish  battleship.  It  was  here  the  British  in  which  each  side  bleeds  slowly  to  death, 
battleships  Irresistible  and  Ocean  were  sunk  sea  power  remains  what  it  has  always  been, 
by  floating  mines.  — the  deciding  factor.     The  war  has  given 

The  commerce-raiding  of  the  Emden  and  the  greatest  impetus  to  marine  interest  in 
her  destruction  by  the  Australian  Fleet,  the  the  United  States  known  for  a  hundred 
defeat  of  Cradock  by  von  Spee  off  Chile,  and  years.  Every  ship-yard  in  Europe  is  working 
of  von  Spee  by  Sturdee  off  the  Falklands,  feverishly ;  and  every  ship-yard  in  the  United 
have  been  given  fully  to  the  public  by  the  States  is  booked  ahead  for  four  years.  By 
press  and  need  not  be  repeated.  Cradock  the  law  of  neutrality,  the  United  States  can- 
was  defeated  in  November  because  his  four  not  build  vessels  for  belligerents ;  but  she  has 
ships  were  met  by  superior,  more  modern  built  parts  for  ten  submarines,  which  have 
ships;  and  von  Spee  in  turn  was  outnumbered  been  put  together  in  the  yards  of  Montreal; 
and  defeated  by  Vice-Admiral  Sturdee  with  and  she  has  built  other  vessels  which  will  be 
five  armored  vessels  and  two  cruisers.  In  delivered  after  the  war.  This  is  something 
each  case,  victory  went  to  the  side  with  the  that  has  not  happened  since  1854.  The  im- 
long-range  guns.  petus  is  evident  in  the  United  States  Navy 

The  raids  of  commerce  destroyers  and  the  estimates  for  1916.  Sea  power  stands  out 
duels  of  armed  merchantmen  are  a  story  by  as  the  dominant  factor  of  the  war.  Whether 
themselves  thrilling  as  any  old-world  tale  that  sea  power  is  as  great  a  menace  to  the 
of  corsair  and  pirate.  The  great  Kaiser  Wil-  freedom  of  the  seas  of  the  world  as  the  piracy 
Jielir,  der  Grosse  wtnt  do\vn  in  one  of  these  of  a  submarine  war, — remains  for  the  world 
duels.    Sixty  armed  merchantmen  chased  the  to  say. 
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DIPLOMACY  AND  BATTLE 
IN  THE  BALKANS 

With  an  Account  of  Italy's  Campaign 
BY    FRANK    H.    SIMONDS 

I.     The   War   Goes    South  pletely  of  its  greater  purpose,  despite  local 

successes,  and  in  the  same  fashion  established 

IN  November  the  great  Allied  offensive  in  the  fact  that  the  German  campaign  to  elim- 
thc  West  dropped  to  mere  fitful  cannon-  inate  Russia  had  equally  definitively  failed 
ading,  the  great  drive  was  over,  and  it  had  after  far  greater  successes.  To  the  deadlock 
amounted  to  a  local  success  in  Champagne  in  the  West  there  had  been  added  now  the 
and  a  smaller  local  triumph  in  Artois.     The  deadlock  in  the  East. 

German  lines  had  neither  been  pierced  nor  Meantime  the  great  German  drive  to  the 
broken.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Germans,  Golden  Horn  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
having  brought  many  divisions  from  the  Rus-  whole  world.  In  France  a  cabinet  fell  be- 
sian  front,  made  desperate  but  unsuccessful  cause  of  the  failure  of  Allied  diplomacy  at 
attempts  to  regain  lost  ground.  Aside  from  Athens  and  Sofia.  In  Great  Britain  there 
very  minor  incidental  successes, — a  trench  was  a  political  crisis,  which  ended  without  a 
here,  a  hilltop  there, — they  failed  with  heavy  change  of  ministry  but  in  a  remaking  of 
losses,  and  the  deadlock  remained.  military  organization,  the  first  signs  of  which 

On  the  Eastern  front  the  life  went  out  of  were  the  visit  of  Joffre  to  London  and  of 
the  German  effort  about  Riga.  By  mid-  Kitchener  to  the  Mediterranean. 
November  German  bulletins  conceded  the  On  the  whole,  the  area  of  British  dis- 
abandonment  of  ^ome  positions  along  the  content  and  disappointment  was  greater  than 
Dwina,  the  Russians  claimed  material  sue-  ever  before  since  the  war  began.  Yet  out  of 
cesses  on  the  south  in  the  thin  strip  of  Galicia  both  the  French  and  British  crises  there 
remaining  to  them,  including  130,000  pris-  emerged  unmistakable  proof  that  the  de- 
oners,  a  ten  weeks'  bag.  Everywhere  they  termination  of  the  French  and  British  peo- 
were  on  the  offensive,  but  nowhere  did  their  pies  was  unshaken,  that  there  was  no  promise 
offensive  yet  achieve  material  results.  But  it  or  thought  of  peace.  In  Briand  France 
was  unmistakable  that  what  had  occurred  in  called  her  ablest  man,  and  Briand  reaffirmed 
France  after  the  Marne  and  the  Yser  was  Viviani's  pledge  of  war  until  Alsace-Lorraine 
taking  place  in  Russia.  The  Slavs,  like  the  as  well  as  Belgium  was  reclaimed,  while  Sir 
French,  had  escaped  destruction,  were  begin-  Edward  Grey  again  repeated  Asquith's  fa- 
ning  to  come  back,  making  their  first  pushes  mous  declaration  of  the  inflexible  purpose  of 
against  the  German  positions,  wholly  similar  Britain  to  dictate  peace  on  the  ruins  of 
to  the  first  "nibbles"  of  the  Allies  in  the  Prussian  militarism,  when  Belgium  had  been 
West  many  months  before.  freed  and  France  made  secure. 

German  newspapers  and  military  writers  From  Germany  by  indirect  and  direct 
now  recognized  the  fact  that  the  effort  to  routes  rumors  of  peace  continued  to  flow, — 
put  Russia  out  of  the  running  had  failed,  peace  which  was  still  described  as  "victtfri- 
Thcy  recognized  it  by  comments  which  ous,"  but  peace  founded  on  conditions  dis- 
showed  Russia  on  the  offensive  and  still  coverable  only  to  German  eyes  and  disclosing 
determined  to  push  the  war.  They  recog-  the  growing  longing  of  the  German  people 
nized  it  by  their  comments  on  the  new  Bal-  for  an  end  of  strife.  With  these  rumors 
kan  campaign,  in  which  they  agreed  that  the  came  reports  of  suffering  from  food  short- 
promise  of  "victorious  peace"  was  now  to  be  age,  the  description  of  new  regulations  to 
seen.  In  sum,  in  the  West,  November  made  conserve  food  products,  culminating  in  the 
it  patent  that  any  Allied  intention  to  break  taking  over  by  the  government  of  all  food 
through  the  German  lines  had  failed  com-  supplies.     Maximilian  Harden's  frank  state- 
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cicnt,  "the  German  people  is  in  distress,"  or  trained  leaden.  Once  this  hdp  wefe  ta^ 
was  the  most  tangible  evidence  of  the  situa-  plied,  Turkish  attack  under  German  direc- 
tion. Even  in  the  face  of  this,  the  world  be-  tion  might  be'  directed  against  Csypt  bf 
lievcd  German  scarcity  was  exaggerated,  but  Suez,  against  India  by  the  valley*  of  die 
in  it  was  found  new  Allied  confidence  that  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  One  cainpaiED 
the  British  blockade  was  at  last  making  itself  would  revive  the  strategy  of  Napoleon,  Ac 
felt  positively  as  well  as  negatively,  other  the  memories  of  Alexander  the  Great 

Turning  now  to  the  main  military  opera-       For  the  British  Empire  the  Gennani  han 

tion,  1  shall  try  to  describe  briefly  the  ap-  always  rightly  maintained  that  Suez  is  Ac 

parent   reasons   for  the  third  great  German  most  vital  point,  the  "Heel  of  Achilles,"  to 

bid   for  decision,   the   march  on  Constant!-  use  their  phrase.    Egypt  conquered,  the  Sues 

nople,  the  attitude  of  Greece,  Bulgaria,  and  Canal  closed,  India  would  be  isolated,  Britidi 

Ru'.n?.nia,   the   failure   of   Allied   diplomacy  rule  in   North   Africa  destroyed.     Turkidi 

and  tlie  progress  of  the  campaign  itself.     I  expeditions  would  be  able  to  push  cast  aloog 

shall   also  summarize  the   Italian  campaign,  the  route  of  Mohammedan  conquest  to  Trip- 

which  was  marked  by  very  severe  fighting,  oli,  Tunis,  and  Algeria,  and  first  British  and 

particularly  on  the  Isonzo  front.  then    French    and    Italian    colonial    pomr 

would  he  imperilled,  alike  by  invading  aimia 

II.     Germany's   Purpose  and  revolting  subjects  sail  faithful  to  i 

Under  the  shadow  of  such  a  catastf 

Everyone  is  sufficiently  familiar  now  with  before  Egypt  were  lost  or  India  menMcd  by 
the  t\\'o  great  efforts  of  German  military  invasion  and  by  insurrection,  already  su^ 
strategy,  to  recognize  both  their  character  gested  in  November  reports,  Britain  night 
and  their  failure,  that  is,  their  failure  as  consent  to  make  peace.  To  tave  her  cnfiic 
means  to  end  the  war  by  decisive  victory,  she  might  agree  to  betray  her  Allien — enry 
The  first  blow,  that  at  France,  failed  at  the  German  believes  impUddy  in  die  lc|»d  A 
Marne  and  the  Yser,  but  left  all  Belgium  "perfidious  Albion"— or  dK  mig^t  irffiwiiH 
and  some  8000  square  miles  of  France,  the  her  stricken  Allies  to  join  in  die  appeal  far 
great  industrial  and  mining  r^ions,  in  Ger-  a  peace  which  would  give  Germaay  vbhA  ii 
man  hands.  territory,  but  leave  tbem  territwialljr  wiSf 

The  second  blow,  against  Russia,  finally  minished  save  in  the  one  of  RuMJa.  Far 
failed  at  Vilna  in  August,  when  the  Slavs  colossal  indemnities  German  aimiea  wwU 
evaded  the  last  and  most  dangerous  envelop-  agree  to' evacuate  Belgiutn.an(l  France. 
ing  movement,  but  this  campaign  left  all  For  ten  yean  Napoleon  had  ttriven  M 
Poland,  the  Courland,  and  a  considerable  reach  Great  Britain  in  his  fight  for  worid 
portion  of  Old  and  White  Russia  in  German  empire.  To  England  belongs  die  lOpa 
hands, — above   125,000  square  miles.  bility  for  his  final  destruction,  because  Bril 

Only  England  of  the  original  foes  had  so  alone,  immune  frtxn  attadt,  could  give  fina> 
far  escaped  any  serious  harm.  The  subma-  cial  and  other  support  to  hi*  enemiea.  Efl^ 
rine  campaign  had  failed.  The  Zeppelin  land  was  playing  the  tame  role  again  MB 
raids  had  proven  useless  as  military  opera-  the  same  success.  The  war  had  bccoOK  a 
tions.  Safe  in  her  islands.  Great  Britain  was  duel  between  Germany  and  Great  BrUb 
following  her  ancient  course  and  supplying  If  Great  Britain  were  brouf^  to  tHM 
the  enemies  of  a  continental  foe  with  money,  Germany's  other  foei  mi^lt  be  j  npi^  ffi^  M 
with  supplies,  with  growing  land  forces,  seek  peace,  but  unlev  Britain  were  Mndb 
while  using  her  fleet  to  suffocate  the  economic  or  at  least  threatened  and  terrUied  ■••  I 
life  of  the  enemy  and  to  help  sweep  up  his  peace,  then  numbers,  wealdl,  and  Ma  pHtf 
outlying  colonies.  As  England  had  so  far  would  ultimately  win  agaimt  WiUMaa  U 
escaped  injury,  there  could  be  no  peace  with  as  they  had  against  Napoleon. 
her  on  German  terms  until  Britain  had  been  Here  is  the  foundatian  of  GcraMn  Mih 
seriously  hurt.     How  could  this  be  done?      egy.     The  campaign  *fc*™'g>'  Snbia  Id  1b 

The  only  possible  approach  to  Britain  was  Golden   Horn  is  a  blow 
through   British  colonies  accessible  by  land.  Britain,  an  effort  to  Mrike  a 
These  were  Egypt  and  India.   If  Serbia  were  of  the  British  Empire  and 
conquered    and    Bulgaria  enlisted,    the   road  bringing    to    . 
from  Berlin  to  the  Golden  Horn  would  be  frCKu  any  ai      I 
open  to  German  munitions  and  officers,  and  wounds  ind 
these  would  meet  the  needs  of  thousands  of  j  C 

'Turkish  troops  lacking  in  arms,  ammunition,  a       >' 
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because  it  was  the  single  avenue  of  approach 
to  Britain  and  until  Britain  was  reached, 
until  the  British  Empire  was  threatened,  it 
was  clear  to  them  peace  was  impossible. 

It  is  necessary  to  recognize  that  German 
writers  expected  and  expect  that  the  threat 
will  have  the  effect  desired  without  a  pro- 
tracted campaign,  they  expect  to  make  peace 
at  Cairo,  not  Bombay;  on  the  Nile,  not  the 
Ganges,  but  to  understand  the  campaign  it 
must  be  accepted  as  a  blow  at  Great  Britain, 
which  is  of  small  importance  in  the  whole 
war.  if  it  ends  with  the  conquest  of  the 
Balkans  or  the  temporary  domination  of 
Turkish  Anatolia. 

III.   Bulgaria 

Two  things  combine  to  explain  the  Allied 
diplomatic  disaster  in  the  Balkans, — the  fail- 
ure of  the  Gallipoli  campaign  and  the  com- 
plete misunderstanding  of  the  Bulgarian 
situation,  which  was  at  all  times  the  key  to 

the  diplomatic  problem  of  the  Balkans.      The    through  S*rbLa  Ulong  Ihr   railroad  and  valleyj   lo  Bul- 

failure  at  the  Dardanelles  resulted  in  a  loss  6"4t  ^"nVtr'4dtr«a%d''',h.°vL7ai'in7.vJ''o^^^^ 
of  prestige  that  was  fatal,  because,  coupled   ^""'  »"■■  Rumania  in  .he  s«bi»n  campaign) 
with  the  Russian  disasters  and  the  deadlock 

in  the  West,  it  gave  rise  to  the  conviction  that  to  Ferdinand's  hopes  was  a  similar  disaster 
Germany  was  bound  to  win.  The  mistakes  to  the  Bulgarian  aspirations,  founded  upon 
at  Sofia  left  Serbia  helpless  and  beyond  reach  the  dream  of  regaining  the  Macedonia  which 
of  aid  when  the  true  Bulgarian  purpose  was  anciently  had  been  Bulgar,  and  occupying 
disclosed.  the    Egean   coast    from   the    Struma    to   the 

Now    the    situation    in    Bulgaria    resulted  Maritza. 
from  two  things.     Its  King,  who  was  com-       By   the  Treaty  of   Bucharest   something 
plcte  master,   is  a  former  Austrian  subject  over  one  million  Bulgars  were  turned  over 
who    remains   in   sympathy   and   in   loyalty  to  Greek,   Serb,  and  Rumanian.     For  this 
Austrian.     His  ambition  was  to  make  Bui-  tn 
garia    the    Prussia    of    the    Balkans    and   his  pn 
hope    ^vas    and    is    to   be   crowned    Czar   in  thi 
St.  Sophia,  Czar  of  the  restored  Byzantine  pn 
Empire.     This  ambition  explains  the  Second  Gi 
Balkan  War.     It  led  to  complete  Bulgarian  Di 
disaster,  because  Russia,  hitherto  the  cham-  no 
pion  of  Bulgaria,  refused  to  support  Ferdi-  rel 
nand,  permitted  Rumania  to  attack  Bulgaria, 
and   thus  brought  the  defeat,  which  led  to  gr; 
the  inglorious  Treaty  of  Bucharest,  by  which  thi 
Bulgaria  was  shorn  of  most  of  her  conquests,  re! 

Into  this  war  Ferdinand  had  been  driven  Se 
by  his  own  ambition  and  by  the  urgings  of  Gi 
Vienna,  which  hoped  to  destroy  the  Balkan  pri 
League,  a  Russian  creation,  to  undermine  an 
Russian  influence  in  the  Balkans,  and  pave  pli 
the  way  for  Austrian  advance  through  Serbia  th< 
to  Constantinople  and  Salonica.  After  dis-  w( 
aster  Ferdinand  might  have  lost  his  throne  w< 
but  for  Austrian  aid, — aid  which  he  prom-  ho 
ised  to  pay  for  at  the  proper  time  and  has 
now  paid  for  in  full.    But  the  great  disaster  mi 
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is  ill  progress,  the  remotest  sea  lane  outside 
the  mined  areas  is  safe  as  in  times  of  peace. 

When  war  broke  out,  the  price  of  ivheat, 
cotton,  [iour,  foodstuffs  generally  suffered  a 
terrible  slump  from  sheer  fear.  The  ports 
of  AnuTica  ivcre  blockaded  with  exports  from 
s-heer  fear.  Soon  as  it  was  apparent  that  the 
1-leet  could  protect  the  sea  lanes  of  the  world, 
wheat  jumped  50  cents  iji  price, — a  gain  of 
almost  ?_'(}n,000,000  to  America.— cotton 
went  from  6  cents  to  12  cents,— Hour  from 
^■(i  to  ^/.SO  a  barrel;  and  so  all  along  the 
line  of  \yh:\t  America  had  to  sell  to  Kuropc. 
That  is  \\\\M  the  Meet  meant  to  America. 
It  ^«'ept  the  seas  of  the  world  clear  of  fear. 

What    the 
ricet  meant  to 

(; 


be>t 


vidcj 


cd 


bv      th. 

that  lilt! 

■     fact 

Austriar 
in    the 

a  n  d 
1   .ships 
Medi- 

once     tied     up 
in  the  harbors 

of  Italv, 

sixty- 

six    ( ; 

lerman 

and     Ai 
ships     ii 
harbors 
I  iiiteil 

jstrtan 
1     the 
ni  the 
States, 
Ha- 

■  J. 


wan,       some  ■'   "'"■"■" 

thirty-eight    in 

the  various  ports  of  South  America. 

If  the  sea  power  of  the  Fleet  had  been  as 
nuich  of  a  myth  as  it  wa.s  n  mystery,  170 
great  ocean-goinfr  vcVsels  would  hardly  have 
taken  to  their  heels  and  scampered  for  safety 
to  intern  in  neutral  ports,  ^'et,  at  this  time, 
not  a  shot  had  been  lired.  Outside  the  Ad- 
miralty and  Navy,  probably  not  a  do/eii  peo- 
ple knew  where  the  Fleet  was;  but  there 
wasn't  any  doubt  that  it  was.  And  there 
wasn't  any  doubt  that  it  could  fire  some 
husky  shots  if  it  had  to.  Though  the  Fleet 
has  guarded  the  sea  lanes  of  the  world  for 
a  year  and  a  half,  though  it  has  chased  com- 
merce destroyers  from  the  surface  of  the  sea 
and  from  under  the  surface  of  the  sea,  its 
loss  in  men  to  date  has  been  less  than  one- 
It  doesn't  mean  very  much  to  say  that 
ivhen  the  war  broke  out.  England's  dread- 
noughts numbered  46  to  Germanv's  28,  and 
France's  12,  and  Russia's  11,  and  Japan's  10, 
and  Italj-'s  10;  and  th.it  the  battle  cruisers 


for  the  same  powers  stood  in  the  ratio  of 
*)  to  5,  to  12;  and  that  the  submarines  were 
ranked  7f>  for  England  with  20  building.  27 
for  (lermanv  with    12  building,  or   171    for 
England,  France,  and  Russia  with  61  build- 
ing,   against   37    for   Germany   and    Austria 
with    16   building.     All    the  countries  have 
been   building  feverishly  since  the  war  be- 
gan; and  England's  merchantmen  have  been 
as  great  a  source  of  strength  as  her  na%-y.  Of 
merchantmen,    she    has    requisitioned     1.^00 
si[ice   the    war   began;    and    by    seizure   and 
purchase,  she  added  from  her  shipyards  XT* 
more  war  ves,sels.     England's  merchant  Beet 
ranked   20,000,000   tons   to   Ormany's  \- 
000,000;    and 
between     in- 
terned   s  h  i  p< 
.ind    ships    de- 
stroyed,    Or- 
many's       mer- 
chant tiret  t'l- 
day    rank.  ml. 
It      ha*      hrrn 
swept    alwi- 
lutrly  and  ut- 
terly from  the 
seas,        .As     in 
E  n  gland'« 

suhnta  riots   it 
tinie    lit    writ- 

AllMIKAl.   SIK    nUNKV    II,    JAI  K-         I'lg,    tlU'V    )\i\t 

SON,  Kiksi  SEA  L(«n  ur  THE      averaged      up 
numsii  -NAvv  ex.actly      one 

and  one-MxtN 
ships  a  day,  of  which,  with  the  rxcrptioii  "t 
one  great  liner  and  nine  b.nitleships.  the  iti*- 
jority  have  been  small  freighters  anil  trawlef. 
Of  trawlers  and  niotorbnais  ch.nsing  out  sub- 
marines, England  has  more  than  3000  watch- 
dogs busy  on  the  sea. 

Hut  these  figures  medn  little  till  you  ex- 
amine in  what  the  power  of  the  Fleet  lif*. 
There  is  one  submarine  now-  acting  for  the 
Allies  in  the  Baltic  of  5-}00  tons  di^plact- 
ment,  400  feet  long,  with  a  cniisinR  radiui  flt 
18,500  miles,  with  motor  power  for  a  crui« 
uiuier  surface  of  275  miles,  space  for  i  ere* 
of  120  men  and  torpedoes  to  the  number  oi 
60.  You  understand  now  why  C  lermany  fiO- 
not  use  her  bottled-up  Fleet  in  land  troop 
on  the  Russian  shores  of  the  Baltic.  \\1m<i 
the  war  began,  it  was  understood  the  wh 
marine  radius  seldom  exceeded  2000  mil'' 
and  that  no  submarine  could  carry  mo" 
than  eight  or  ten  torpedoet.  If  the  liT 
mind  wants  it  in  dollar  tcnm,  die  t 
used    for  the   latest  i 
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$2000  to  $5000  each ;  so  that  if  a  submarine  000  yards ;  and  Cradock  had  old-fashioned 
has  to  fire  five  shots  for  one  hit,  it  is  ex-  obsolete  ships.  If  old-fashioned  obsolete 
pensive  sport.  ships  open   fire   at   12,000   yards,   what   the 

Or  take  the  use  of  electricity  and  oil  in-  supcrd  read  noughts  can  do  may  be  guessed, 
creasing  the  power  of  the  Fleet.  Electricity  What  they  can  do,  experts  say  frankly,  is 
and  oil  give  a  cruiser  a  wider  radius  than  throw  a  2000-pound  projectile  twenty-five 
coal  by  50  per  cent.  Smoke  has  always  miles  with  such  accurate  range-finders  that 
been  the  great  betrayer.  With  oil  and  elec-  the  deflection  will  be  only  twenty  yards  for 
tricity  for  the  motor  power,  and  with  smoke-  six  miles.  In  fact,  the  improvement  and 
less  explosives  for  ammunition,  the  Fleet  of  change  in  naval  equipment  has  been  so  swift 
to-day  moves  silent,  mysterious,  almost  un-  and  revolutionary  that  the  life  of  a  battle- 
seen.  The  great  dangers  to-day  are  wireless,  ship  has  been  rated  first  rank  for  only  five 
the  eye  in  the  sky, — the  aeroplane,  and  the  years.  In  speed,  in  size,  in  armor  proof,  and 
eye  under  the  surface  of  the  sea, — the  peri-  big  gun  fire,  the  changes  have  come  so  fast 
scope  of  the  submarine.  Mention  should  here  since  1905  that  the  nations  had  either  to 
be  made  of  the  Zeppelins.  The  Zeppelins  fight  it  out  or  cripple  themselves  financially 
have  not  been  credited  with  much  success  building  bigger  and  bigger  monsters  of  the 
in  this  war.  The  truth  is  the  fleets  of  Zep-  sea;  and  oddly  enough,  the  changes  all  date 
pelins  have  hovered  constantly  over  the  North  from  a  little  "cheese  bo;^J^n  a  floating  sauce- 
Sea,  and  have  done  as  much  to  defend  Ger-  pan,"  the  Monitor  of  Ciffl  War  fame.  FrOm 
many's  coast  as  the  British  Fleet  has  done  to  the  time  the  Monitor  and  the  Alerrimac  spat 
defend  British  shores.  The  ponderous  sau-  out  their  fire-cracker  shots  at  each  other,  it 
sage  has  justified  itself,  Maxim  says  a  single  has  been  a  race  among  the  nations  for  speed, 
shell  from  the  huge  gun  of  a  superdread-  armor  proof,  big  guns,  and  long  range.  Those 
-  nought  has  striking  force  to  hoist  a  battle-  best  informed  declare  that  the  big  gun  and 
ship  the  size  of  the  Oregon  clear  six  feet  speed  have  rendered  secondary  both  armor 
above  the  sea.  A  12-inch  projectile  of  1000  proof  and  submarine;  but  these  are  disputes 
pounds  for  a  naval  gun  means  a  50,000-  that  will  be  finally  settled  in  the  present 
tons  blow  at  fifty  feet, — a  monster  force  war.  Neither  side  has  had  any  monopoly 
never  before  known  or  dreamed  of  in  war-  of  courage.  The  courage  of  both  sides  has 
fare, — a  force  absolutely  and  utterly  irre-  been  magnificent, — almost  terrible,  but  speed 
ststible  to  any  foe.  and  the  big  gun  have  won. 

When  Cicsarism  arose  in  the  person  of  the 
PIOHTINO  AT  LONO  RANO.  Sp,„|,|,  Ring  a„d  challenged  liberty  in  the 

The  fight  in  the  North  Sea  began  twelve  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  challenge  was 
miles  away.  When  the  Bluecher  was  struck,  met  and  defeated  on  the  sea.  Likewise, 
she  was  ten  miles  from  her  English  enemy,  when  Csesarism  arose  in  the  menace  of  Na- 
When  von  Spec  and  Cradock  fought  ofT  poleon,  the  challenge  was  met  on  the  sea;  and 
Chile,  they  opened  fire  at  a  distance  of  12,-  in  the  same  contest  to^ay  the  challenge  will 
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.  be  decided  on  the  sea,  though  the  Nether- 
lands now  as  then  bear  the  brunt  of  land 
fighting.  Deadly  hand-to-hand  grapple, 
blood -drenched  decks,  and  smoke  clouded 
skies  have  passed  forever  as  phases  of  great 
naval  battles.  When  a  projectile  weighing 
a  ton  is  fired  from  ten  to  twenty-five  miles 
away,  armor  proof  fuses  to  molten  metal,  and 
the  stricken  ship  founders  before  an  enemy 
appears.  Future  naval  battles  may  be  fought 
miles  up  in  the  air  and  miles  down  under 
the  sea,  with  aeroplanes  for  eyes  and  wire- 
k'ss  for  ears,  and  submarines  and  destroyers 
for  scouts,  but  they 
will  be  fought  miles 
apart;  and  the  ship 
with  a  four -mile 
range  will  never 
tempt  odds  with  the 
ship  of  twenty-mile 
range.  This  is  one 
reason  Germany  has 
kept  her  Fleet  bot- 
tled up  in  the  Baltic. 
l~hc  other  reason  is 
purely  strategic.  She 
has  needed  her  Fleet 
in     the     Baltic     to 

prevent  the  Russians  from  landing  troops  for 
the  invasion  of  German  territory. 

TRAINING    BATTLESHIP   CREWS 

If  it  is  a  puzzle  to  landsmen  to  realize  how 
the  silent  pressure  of  a  monster  invisible 
Fleet  can  determine  a  war  without  a  pitched 
battle,  it  puzzles  him  still  more  to  understand 
why  the  upbuilding  of  a  navy  requires  years 
Instead  of  months.  The  time  required  to 
build  a  dreadnought  is  usually  given  as  about 
thirty  months.  Under  stress,  it  is  acknowl- 
edged by  experts,  a  dreadnought  might  be 
completed  in  six  months.  Why,  then,  all 
this  pother  about  years  to  build  up  a  navy? 
If  a  battleship  is  simply  a  piece  of  huge 
mechanism,  a  man  can  learn  to  run  a  motor 
in  a  month;  why  not  a  dreadnought  and  the 
dreadnought's  guns? 

If  you  will  recall  your  sensations  the  first 
time  you  let  on  speed  when  you  meant  to 
turn  it  off,  and  then  steered  for  the  tele- 
graph pole  j'ou  meant  to  miss,  and  if  you 
will  multiply  the  weight  of  an  automobile 
motor  by  28.000  times  and  the  complication 
of  its  mechanism  by  28,000  times;  and  if  you 
will  try  to  realize  that  instead  of  one  life 
at  risk  in  the  motor  there  are  from  700  to 
1200  at  risk  on  a  modern  battleship, — you 
have  the  answer  to  your  question.  It  takes 
ordinarily  five  to  eight  years  to  make  a  skilled 
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mcchanic;  and  every  gunner  on  a  bsttlesliip 
must  be  not  only  a  skilled  mechanic  but  al- 
most a  scientific  expert.  Naval  men  gii'C 
the  time  required  to  train  a  crew  for  a  bat- 
tleship at  five  years,  and  that  is  scant  enough 
when  you  consider  that  a  projectile  wrongly 
handled  may  cost  a  thousand  lives.  One  oi 
the  worst  accidents  that  ever  occurred  on  > 
battleship  arose  from  a  false  maneuver  and 
one  of  the  second  worst  arose  from  the  fail- 
ure to  notice  in  the  confusion  of  amdce  at 
gun  practice  that  a  charge  had  not  exploded. 
One  moment  the  great  ship  Bulwttrk  was  a 
humminK  hive  of 
industry  and  life 
Some  fool  dropped 
a  torpedo  where  it 
did  not  beloof. 
There  was  a  fladi 
of  flame;  and  not  ■ 
fragment  of  life  or 
ship  remained.  Thb 
was  only  a  few 
months  a  g  &  A 
monster  superdrrad- 
nought  is  literally  ■ 
volcano  with  a  ranfc 
of  destruction  for 
twenty-five  miles  and  a  crew  of  700  or  1500 
sitting  on  the  lid.  A  nation  cannot  afford  ts 
have  greenhorns  or  panicky  heads  or  jumpy 
nerves  monkeying  v.-it\\  a  monster  floating 
menace  that  stands  for  $10,000,000  in  value 
when  all  is  well,  and  may  stand  for  twice 
that  in  loss  if  anything  goes  wrong. 

SUBMARINE      VERSUS       SUPERDREADNOCCHT 

The  question  has  again  and   again  bna 
asked  whether  the  submarine  does  not  msifc 
the  passing  of  the  supcrdrcadnou^t  to  tke 
scrap  heap.    The  big  gun  has  certainly  di»- 
counted  armor  proof.     How  about  tbe  M^ 
manne    and    the    dreadnought?      Sir   PBty 
Scott  in  England  and  Admiral  von  Tiifil* 
in  Germany  certainly  banked  on  die  Mb-  ' 
marine  as  more  powerful   than  the  dnal* 
nought,  but  there  n  not  an  expert  living  wt* 
would   answer  that   qucttion   witb   fimliir 
to-day.     To  begin  with,  the  submarine  M 
only  begun.     What  improvements  nay  d^ 
velop  no  one  knows.    At  ti         '      * '      "*" 
final  word  in  submarines 
the  Baltic;  but  that  subn 
counted  by  a  craft  built 
submarine  1        :     DC        '. 
It  has  no  ey 
does  not      m 
scarchlig 
ence.    A 
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ne  of  the  cruiser  crews.  The  captain  of  ship  sunk,  though  they  play  bridge  and  set 
:  submarine  crew  wagered  the  captain  of  a  gramaphone  going  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
;  cruiser  that  he  could  follow  cruisers  and  when  hidden  from  .ittack,  the  strain  on  the 
stroyers  out  to  sea  below  the  surface  and  jierves  is  terrific.  The  stillness  is  palpable. 
me  up  on  them  unexpectedly.  The  wager  The  sense  of  unknown  danger  and  utter 
IS  taken.  The  cruisers  and  destroyers  pro-  isolation  will  unstriiig  the  strongest.  Secrecy 
;ded  out  to  the  practice  ground.  All  eyes  as  to  submarines  is  quite  as  much  to  preserve 
■re  on  the  watch  for  the  bubble-track  on  the  morale  of  future  crews  as  to  hide  the 
;  surface  of  the  sea  that  betrays  a  sub-  horrors  of  death  by  suffocation  and  strangu- 
irine  below.  Suddenly,  word  went  rpund  lation  when  caught  in  the  enemy's  nets  and 
look  out  for  the  periscope  on  one  side,  sent  to  bottom  for  five  da}^. 
bubbly  trail  seemed  visible.  "Hey— there!  The  most  that  any  expert  will  venture  on 
;llo!"  shouted  a  voice  on  the  other  side;  the  disputeof  submarine  vs.  superdreadnought 
d  the  submarine  lay  rolling  gently  on  the  is  that  to  the  present,  the  submarine  has  not 
posite  side  from  the  look-out  given.  A  superseded  the  big  ships.  It  is  a  well-known 
se  dummy  alarm  of  which  the  navy  keeps  fact  in  navy  circles, — which  Germany  may 
;  secret  to  itself  had  been  given  on  the  deny  as  she  will, — that  between  nets  and 
ong  side — a  torpedo  "fired  round  a  cor-  submarine  chasers  armed  with  quick-range 
r"  according  to  young  Hays  Hammond's  light  guns,  the  British  Fleet  has  "got", — to 

use  the  seaman's  ex- 
pression,— over  84  per 
cent,  of  all  Germany's 
submariiies.  This  ex- 
plains Germany's  sud- 
den compliance  with 
the  United  States  on 
modifications  of  the 
sea  war.  There  are 
ugly  stories  going  the 
iivii,   ...11.  rounds  about  the  dc- 

t>" '■'"  Ei^abcfii)  °'  """    '  ^     *      feat  of  the  submarine. 
In   justice   both  sides 
o  to  sleep"  should  be  given.    When  the  fleet  and  trawlers 
.    fearfully  and  chasers  first  began  to  capture  the  sub- 
ated    with  marines,  quarter  was  given  to  the  captured 
/  eflect  on  crews.     Because  submarine  warfare  was  held 
Though  the  crews  decorate  the  to  be  piracy,  these  men  were  not  treated  as 
nsign  with  skull  and  cross-bones  for  every  prisoners  of  war.     They  were  closely  con- 


ler  device  to  mis- 
id  an  enc?ny. 
Other  great  disad- 
ntages  of  the  sub- 
irine  are  slow  speed, 
can  always  be 
■hted  from  an  aero- 
me  overhead.  The 
arters  are  cramped  the  iro.vc 
r  the  crew,  and  the 
nosphere,  especially  '  ^""^ 

len    the    submarine 
ist  dive  and  rock  at  bottom — "i 
the   technical    phrase — become 
BC,    damp,    cold    and    impregi 
isoline  that  has  a  nasty  head; 
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ous  leader,  Jonescu,  worked  for  an  alliance 
day  anJ  night.  Russian  disaster  played  its 
part.  The  failure  in  the  West,  the  tremen- 
dous efforts  of  the  German  agents,  the  lavish 
use  of  money,  all  contributed  to  the  end. 
Hue  the  real  explanation  must  be  sought  and 
found  in  the  willincness  of  the  Allies  to  listen 
to  Fi'rdin;ind,  the  Coburg  Czar,  who  showed 
himself  the  match  and  the  superior  of  all  the 
Allied  diplomatists.  lie  tricked  them  and 
he  deceived  them.  If  he  loses,  his  throne  will 
be  the  price. 

Kven  in  Hul[;aria  the  Allies  possessed  many 
friends.  Russia  was  the  hereditary  friend. 
The  statue  of  the  Czar-Liberator  still 
stands  In  Sofia,  but  Russia  had  failed  to  save 
Uulgaria  in  tlie  Second  lialkan  war  and  had 
prevented  the  liulgarian  entrance  into  Con- 
stantinople in  tJie  First.  At  the  least  Fer- 
dinand so  believes,  and  Germany  had  now 
whispered  the  promise  that  if  the  Germanic 
powers  won,  the  Turk  would  lea\'e  Constan- 
tinople for  Cairo  and  the  Coburg  would 
reign  in  tlie  HyzantJne  Empire.  Perhaps 
Ferdinand   in   his  turn  was  tricked   by  this 

promise,    perhaps  he  plans   to  change  sides  ^nr,  invasion-  of  j 

again,  when  he  has  won  his  Macedonian  (thc  .\ii<iirn.<icTm.'in  nrmivs  adv.i 
price,  but  out  of  the  Balkan  diplomatic  em-  II^'|,ion"'orili"  inapThovi-Tthi  i*r'r1 
broglio  he  emerges  the  dominant  figure.  His  mviiJiint  irgupi  on  Nuvtmixr  juj 
only  rival  is  the  Queen  of  Greece,  the  sister 
of  the  Kaiser,  whose  will  has  been  supreme  vicinit>-  of  Nish,  and  then  continuing  alrnifE 
in  Athens  in  a  great  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  valley  of  the  Bulgarian  Morava  to  the 
Hellenism  and  has  been  exerted  not  for  Hel-  Bulgarian  frontier  east  of  Pirot  and  nurrii- 
lenism  but  for  Teutonism.    A  victorious  Ger-  west  of  Sofia. 

many  could  hardly  fail  to  heed  her  claims  for       The  Austro-Gcrman  operation  w.is  tinder- 
Grcece.  taken  to  open  that  portion  of  the  avenue  be- 

tween the  Danube  and  Nish  and  that  portion 
VI.    The  SF.RB1.\X  C.\MP.\IC.X  of   the   street  between    Nish    and    Bulgarii. 

This   is   the    route   followed    by   the  Orient 

Turning  now  to  the  actual  operations  in  Railway,  leading  from  Austria  to  Constin- 
thc  Balkans,  it  is  necessary  first  to  fix  in  mind  tinnple,  the  railroad  by  which  Germany 
the  main  geographical  features  of  the  cam-  means  to  munition  her  Turkish  ally  and  «nJ 
paign,  which  has  two  separate  phases,  one  the  officers  and  equipment  needed  to  enable  » 
supplied  by  the  German  advance  in  the  north,  Turkish  army  to  begin  operations  againii 
the  other  by  the  Allied  advance  in  the  south.    Egipt. 

For  the  first  phase  the  main  geographical  de-       The  German  plan  was  this:  South  al'MiR 
tails  are  simple.  the  broad  Morava  valley  from  BelRradc  and 

Roughly  speaking  the  first  Serbian  field  of  Semendria  the  main  army  under  >Iackeiu(ii 
operations  may  be  represented  by  the  figure  of  was  sent.  East  along  the  Serbian  Moravi. 
four  city  blocks  cut  by  a  north -and -south  following  the  route  wc  have  called  a  strert. 
avenue,  and  an  east-and-west  street.  The  an  Austrian  army  was  sent,  moving  at  right 
north-and-south  avenue  is  the  valley  of  the  angles  to  Mackensen  and  designed  to  join 
Morava  leading  from  the  Danube  south  hands  with  him.  West  along  the  other  end 
toward  Salonica  and  the  Egean.  Something  of  this  street  from  Bulgaria  came  a  BuI|:V 
less  than  a  third  of  the  distance  betAveen  these  army  aiming  at  Nish.  Finally  below  Niili 
two  points,  this  north-and-south  avenue  is  the  southern  half  of  the  avenue  iras  occupied 
crossed  by  the  east-and-west  street,  leading  by  a  second  Bulgar  anny  ooming  om  the 
along  the  valley  of  the  western  branch  of  the  mountains  and  thus  donnc  the  Serbian  lie 
Morava,   from  the  Bosnian  frontier  to  the  of  retreat  down  the  avenue  and  BmOailr  on- 
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ting  off  any  Allied  advance  to  Serbian  aid  five  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  at  Kossovo,  hard 

up  this  route.  by  the  present  fighting  front. 

The  Serbs,  taking  their  stand  south  of  the 

Danube,  were  faced  with   Mackensen's  at-  VII.    THE  ALLIED  ADVANCE 
tack  coming  due  south  on  their  front.    Their 

left  and  rear  were  exposed  to  Bulgar  attacks  Another  figure  serves  to  illustrate  the 
coming  from  Sofia,  their  right  and  rear  were  second  phase  in  the  Serbian  campaign  sup- 
also  menaced  by  the  Austrian  army  coming  plied  by  the  Allies.  On  the  map  Serbia  sug- 
east  from  Bosnia.  Think  of  the  whole  Teu-  gests  in  appearance  the  outline  of  an  hour- 
tonic  operation  as  resembling  the  effort  to  glass.  A  little  more  than  tu^o-thirds  of  the 
catch  a  foe  in  a  net,  one  end  carried  by  the  distance  between  the  Hungarian  and  Greek 
Austrians,  the  middle  carried  by  the  Ger-  frontiers  the  country  contracts  to  a  width 
mans,  and  the  other  end  by  the  Bulgars,  and  of  less  than  a  hundred  miles.  Actually  the 
the  operation  is  fairly  simple  to  see.  whole  country  is  narrowed  to  a  single  gap 

The  double  Serbian  purpose  was  to  hold  between  the  eastern  and  western  mountains, 

back  the  center  as  long  as  possible,  escape  the  At  this  gap  center  all  the  roads  coming  from 

ends  of  the  net,  and  make  good  an  escape  into  the   south    and    the    north.      Here,    too,    is 

the  mountains  of  Montenegro,  if  they  were  Uskub,    the   capital   of   the  ancient   Serbian 

unable  to  hold  their  ground  or  if  no  help  Empire. 

came  from  the  Allies.    The  single  line  of  re-  If  Uskub  were  in  hostile  hands  it  would 

treat  that  remained  open  was  by  the  Ibar  be  impossible  for  the  northern  half  of  the 

valley,    leading    from    the    Serbian    Morava  country  to  communicate  with  the  southern, 

valley,  the  street,  in  our  figure,  halfway  be-  for  the  only  ro^ds  all  converge  at  this  point, 

tween  Nish  and  the  Bosnian  line.     By  this  Two  of  these  roads  from  the  north  and  three 

valley    and    by    parallel    passes    there    was  from  the  south  are  of  importance.    The  first 

a   route   through   the   old   Sanjak  of   Novi-  northern  route  is  the  extension  of  our  avenue, 

Bazar.  of  the  preyious  chapter,  the  corridor  along 

Up  to  the  moment  when  this  is  written  the  the  Morava,  which  opens  south  into  the 
Serbs  have  succeeded  in  evading  the  net,  but  Vardar.  Down  this  comes  the  Salonica 
the  Bulgars,  Austrians,  and  Germans  have  branch  of  the  Orient  railroad.  The  second 
joined  hands.  The  Orient  Railway  line  is  comes  southeast  from  the  Bosnian  boundary 
open.  The  first  purpose  of  the  Germans  is  and  is  followed  for  most  of  its  distance  by  a 
achieved.  Recall  the  Belgian  campaign  and  branch  railroad,  which,  thirty  miles  above 
it  will  be  seen  that  precisely  as  the  Germans  Uskub,  enters  the  Kachanik  defile.  If  the 
there  undertook  to  open  a  road  through  Serbs  could  hold  Uskub,  then  the  main  Serb- 
Belgium  to  France,  they  have  been  undertak-  ian  army  retreating  could  get  south  and  join 
ing  in  Serbia  to  open  a  road  to  Bulgaria  and  the  Allies.  They  could  go  south  either  by 
thence  to  Constantinople.  As  in  Belgium  the  Vardar  Valley  along  the  railroad,  or  over 
they  have  succeeded  in  opening  the  road,  the  Babuna  Pass  line,  which  leaves  the  Var- 
but  the  Serbians  have  so  far  eluded  them,  as  dar  Valley  at  Veles,  thus  reaching  Monastir, 
did  the  Belgians.  What  remains  now  to  be  or  they  could  reach  Monastir  by  a  third  road, 
settled  is  whether  the  Serbians,  like  the  Bel-  which  goes  north  almost  to  Kachanik  and 
gians,  will  escape  and  join  their  allies,  hav-  then  south  through  Tetovo  to  Monastir. 
ing  lost  most  of  their  country,  or  whether  To  prevent  such  a  retreat  the  Bulgars 
they  will  be  gathered  in  the  net.  early  occupied  Uskub  and  pushed  up  into  the 

Before  turning  to  the  second  phase,  it  is  Kachanik  pass,  where  they  were  halted,  and 

necessary  to  record  the  fact  that  Serbian  re-  attempted   to   reach   Monastir  both  by  the 

sistance  has  again  supplied  one  of  the  most  Veles  and   Tetovo  roads.      On   the   former 

splendid  pages  in  the  history  of  the  Great  they  were  halted  about  Tetovo,  in  the  latter 

War.     A  struggle  to  extermination  has  been  at  Babuna,  north  of  Prilip.    But  by  occupy- 

f ought.     Not  alone  men,  but  women  and  ing  the  city  of  Uskub  and  the  Vardar  Valley 

children,    have   shared    in    the   contest.      A  from  Veles  north  to  Kumanovo,  above  Us- 

struggle  of  the  old-fashioned  sort  has  been  kub,   they  closed   the   roads   from   northern 

waged  everywhere  save  in  the  broad  valleys,  Serbia  and  blocked  the  way  of  the  Allies, 

where  German  heavy  artillery  overpowered  Unless  this  wedge  was  removed,  there  could 

the  defenders.    The  cost  to  the  Germans  in  be  no  junction  in  Serbia  between  the  Serb 

lives  has  been  tremendous.     Serbia  has  been  and  the  Anglo-French  forces, 

fighting    a    national    Thermopylae, — such    a  The  problem  for  the  Anglo-French  forces 

fight  as  she  fought  and  lost  against  the  Turk  was    twofold.      They   were    constrained    to 
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push  north  as  soon  as  possible  to  remove  the  pounded  into  dust  the  buildings  of  Dedea- 
wedge  at  Uskub,  to  check  the  advance  from  gatch,  the  Bulgars*  single  port  on  the  open 
Vcles  upon  Monastir,  but  they  had  also  to  sea. 

deal  with  Bulgarian  attacks  coming  west  For  those  who  love  the  parallel  in  war, 
over  the  mountains  and  striking  at  the  Var-  the  Balkan  campaign  inevitably  suggests  that 
dar  Valley  line  from  the  Greek  frontier  to  other  Peninsular  War,  which  was  the  first 
Velcs.  At  Strumnitza,  not  far  from  the  real  step  in  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon.  As 
Greek  line,  Bulgar  territory  was  but  a  dozen  the  campaign  progressed  there  was  a  striking 
miles  from  the  railroad.  similarity  suggested  in  the  fact  that  the  Allies 

Up  to  November  17  the  Anglo-French  were  soon  anxiously  bargaining  with  Greece 
forces  had  covered  about  half  the  distance  to  about  the  fate  of  their  army,  if  it  should  be 
Uskub,  steadily  driving  in  the  Bulgar  raiders,  driven  out  of  Serbia.  Thus  they  were  seek- 
The  Serbs  were  still  holding  the  heights  ing  to  use  Salonica  as  a  possible  port  of  em- 
above  W'les  and  the  French  patrols  were  barkation,  as  the  British  had  used  Corunna 
about  the  town,  which  was  still  in  Bulgar  a  century  before,  when  Marshal  Soult's  arnn 
hands.  The  Alhed  advance  was  thus  slow  had  driven  Sir  John  Moore  to  the  sea  and 
but  sure  and  Allied  numbers  were  very  stead-  slain  the  gallant  commander, 
ily  mounting.  \Vithin  the  next  few  days  the  To  bring  Constantine  to  reason.  Kitchener 
fate  of  the  Bulgar  wedge  must  be  decided,  was  reported  to  have  gone  to  the  Near  F.a< 
If  the  (jermans  can  get  troops  south  from  carrying  an  ultimatum  which  amounted  to 
Nish  to  Uskub  before  the  French  and  British  the  threat  to  remove  the  Hellenic  King  from 
get  up,  then  the  Allies  will  fail  in  their  effort  his  throne  if  he  refused  to  consent  to  permit 
to  form  a  junction  with  the  Serbs  to  the  Allied  and  Serb  troops  to  retire  through 
northeast  and  open  a  way  for  them  to  retire  (^reek  territory,  if  necessary,  and  declined  tn 
into  lower  Serbia.  But  if  the  Anglo-French  renounce  his  rejwrted  project  to  intern  these 
iorccs  arrive  first,  then  the  Bulgar  forces,  troops.  The  presence  of  (jerman  officers  in 
stretched  out  like  an  arm  between  the  closing  Athens,  the  decision  of  the  King  to  pronigur 
jaws  of  Serb  and  Allied  troops  will  be  re-  Parliament, — a  decision  acted  upon  attrr 
moved  and  the  Bulgarian  troops  to  the  west  Venizelos  had  upset  the  Zaimis  Nlinistrv. — 
about  Kachanik  and  I'etovo  will  themselves  added  to  Allied  anxieties.  To  the  demand^ 
be  cut  off  and  destroyed.  Greece  is  now  reported  to  have  bowed,  as  I 

A  close-drawn  race  seems  inevitable,  with  clos^  this  review;  but  at  the  same  time  Veni- 
the  chances  about  even,  but,  if  anything,  zelos,  declaring  that  there  is  no  chance  tor 
favoring  the  Bulgars,  who  have  been  in  constitutional  government,  has  advised  hi* 
Uskub  for  two  weeks  and  have  had  plenty  followers  to  abstain  from  taking  part  in  the 
of  time  to  entrench.  On  the  other  hand  new  election,  fixed  for  December  1^,  and 
they  are  inferior  in  artiller}-^  to  the  French  the  last  real  hope  of  Greek  participation  <»n 
and  can  only  get  ammunition  over  mountain  the  Allied  side  seems  to  have  vanished,  and 
roads.  So  far  the  Anglo-French  force  has  with  its  disappearance  London  and  Paris, 
been  \miformly  successful  against  the  Bui-  particularly  the  latter,  display  new  apprehen- 
gars,  inflicting  very  heavy  losses.  But  the  sion  and  fresh  fear  of  royal  treacher>'  and 
real  crisis  of  the  campaign  has  only  just  been  Hellenic  betrayal, 
reached  and  the  Anglo-French  forces  are  still 

forty  miles  south  of  the  town  they  must  reach  VII.    WhAT  OF  ITALV? 

and    hold    if    the    Serbian    retreat    is    to    be 

assured.  The  Bulgarians  are  again  reported  For  several  months  now  one  of  the  mort 
in  Tetovo,  and  their  captures  of  Babuna  familiar  questions  in  the  range  of  war  inter- 
Pass  and  Prilep  are  newly  rumored.  rogation  has  bten,  "Has  Italy  done  any- 
One  consequence  of  the  opening  phases  of  thing?"  All  over  the  world  the  impnssioa 
the  campaign  has  been  that  once  more  the  has  gained  ground  that  the  Italian  cainipaifin 
little  Balkan  peoples  had  been  made  the  vie-  has  not  merely  been  a  failure,  but  somethint 
tims  of  the  great  powers.     While  the  Ger-  of  a  farce. 

mans  have  been  crushing  the  Serbians,  the  Failure  it  has  been,  but  hardly  a  farce. 
Anglo-French  force  has  been  pushing  against  Even  the  failure  has  come  for  reasons  that 
the  Bulgars  and  the  casualties  of  the  soldiers  are  wholly  explicable.  When  the  Great  War 
of  the  Czar  Ferdinand  are  reported  to  be  began,  the  trench  conflict  was  undreamed  oi 
enormous.  Bulgaria,  like  Serbia,  is  paying  and  for  the  first  six  weeks  the  lines  swattd 
the  price,  both  in  Macedonia  and  along  the  backward  and  forward  as  of  old ;  only  in  flit 
Thracian    coast,    where    Allied    fleets    have  was  the  campaign  different.     But  in  woiir 


DIPLOMACY  AND  BATTLE  IN  THE  BALKANS 


AN  tTALIAN  GUN  POSITION  IN  THE  MOUNTAINOUS  FIGHTING  ZONE 

September  the  Germans  took  to  the  trenches  of  a  summit  here,  a  trench  there, — a  difficult 
in  Champagne,  and,  having  taken  to  the  and  tedious  effort,  not  to  break  through,  but 
trenches,  they  have  stayed  there  ever  since  and  on  this  front  merclj-  to  dig  in  so  firmly  that 
practically  on  the  lines  they  originally  laid  if  the  Germans  should  join  the  Austrians  in 
down  in  the  Battle  of  the  Aisne  and  the  sue-  a  drive  into  Italj-,  the  Italian  position  would 
cceding  phases  which  extended  to  Flanders,  hold.    This  was  and  is  the  Italian  campaign. 

In  the  Italian  campaign  the  war  started  Remember  that  this  frontier  was  traced  bjr 
in  the  trenches.  Austria,  long  aware  of  the  Austrian  military  engineers  intent  on  keeping 
menace  of  Italian  preparation,  began  early  to  for  Austria  every  military  vantage  point,  and 
construct  trenches  along  her  whole  western  the  task  is  appreciated. 

frontier,  from  Switzerland  to  the  Adriatic.  Between  the  Adriatic  and  the  mountains, 
For  months  the  work  went  on.  Thus  when  along  the  Isonzo  River,  there  is  a  district  of 
Italy  at  last  struck,  she  ran  her  head  instantly  relatively  level  character  perhaps  thirty  miles 
against  long  lines  of  prepared  positions,  such  broad.  This  is  the  Gorizia  front.  Here  the 
as  those  in  France  and  Belgium  had  become.  Italians  could  undertake  precisely  the  opera- 
She  was  halted.  She  has  made  no  real  prog-  tion  the  French  have  twice  attempted  in 
ress  since,  but  in  a  period  twice  as  long  her  Champagne.  By  concentrating  heavy  artil- 
British  and  French  allies  have  made  no  prog-  lery  here  they  might  hope  to  blast  a  way  into 
ress  against  far  less  naturally  strong  works  Austria.  In  the  montli  of  November  they 
in  France.  made  the  greatest  of  their  many  attempts, 

In  the  very  first  days  of  the  war  the  Ital-  driven  by  Allied  urgings,  to  exert  a  pressure 
ians  swarmed  over  the  frontier  north  of  that  would  prevent  the  Austrians  from  de- 
Verona  and  west  of  Gorizia ;  they  took  Cor-  taching  troops  to  help  the  Germans  in  Serbia. 
tina,  Ala,  Gradisca,  and  a  few  other  towns  But  despite  the  repeated  attacks, — and  the 
outside  the  trace  of  Austrian  fortifications.  Austrians  concede  that  both  infantrj'  and  ar- 
Nowherc  did  they  get  twenty  miles  into  Aus-  tilleiy  have  played  a  desperate  part, — Gori- 
trian  territorj';  nowhere  did  they  make  any  zia  has  not  been  taken,  the  Austrian  line  has 
real  breach  in  the  trenches  the  Austrians  had  held,  the  Italians  have  been  checked  with 
prepared.  Like  the  French  and  the  British  losses  estimated  by  the  Austrians  at  150,000. 
advancing  from  the  Mame  to  the  Aisne,  they  Already  the  fury  of  the  attack  is  dying  out. 
suddenly  came  within  range  of  heavy  artil-  Italy  has  gained  trenches,  as  France  did  in 
lerj',  fixed  behind  permanent  trenches,  well  Champagne,  although  she  has  taken  no  such 
prepared.  And,  like  the  French  and  the  bag  of  guns  and  prisoners;  but  the  Isonzo 
British,  they  were  forced  to  take  to  earth,  line  has  held. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  Italian  campaign.  If  Italy  could  ^et  Gorizia  and  the  Carso 
Along  most  of  the  front  from  Lago  di  Garda  hills  south  of  it  she  would  be  in  possession 
to  the  lower  valley  of  the  Isonzo  they  were  of  the  key  to  Trieste,  which  could  not  long 
operating  in  a  region  of  great  mountains,  hold  out.  From  Montfacone,  which  the 
some  of  them  rising  to  10,000  feet.  The  Italians  hold,  Trieste  is  but  twenty  miles  dis- 
summits,  the  foothills,  all  the  roads  and  ap-  tant,  in  plain  sight  of  the  Italian  soldiers, 
proaches  had  long  been  covered  by  Austrian  But  at  this  point  Italy  has  only  a  bare  foot- 
defenses.  There  was  little  chance  to  blast  a  hold  on  the  Carso  plateau.  Behind  Trieste, 
way  through  this  barrier;  there  was  none  to  and  across  this  plateau  she  has  been  unable 
force  it.     Slow,  steady  pressure,  the  capture  to  advance  for  many  months.    In  a  word,  we 
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have  here  another  deadlock,  wholly  similar  she  recognizes  in  Greece  a  rival  both  in  the 
to  that  in  France,  save  that  the  country  is  Adriatic  and  in  the  Egean.  Above  all,  the 
more  difficult  and  the  Austrians,  tinlilce  the  has  not  declared  war  upon  Germany, — why, 
Germans,  arc  close  to  their  base.  no  one  can  understand. 

The  extent  of  front  on  which  troops  can  If  there  be  any  sign  of  coldness  and  dis- 
maneuver  is  very  restricted  and  the  advantage  trust  between  the  enemies  of  Germany,  it 
of  numbers,  which  lies  heavily  with  the  Ital-  grows  out  of  the  wholly  self-contained  coutw 
ians,  is  of  small  value,  for  the  relatively  of  Italy.  She  has  men,  more  men  free  than 
small  force  employed  by  the  Austrians  is  any  other  of  the  great  powers,  but  she  keeja 
sufficient  to  hold  their  short  lines.  them  at  home.     There  i&  much  bittcmew  to 

The  Italian  failure,  therefore,  is,  neither  London  and  Paris  over  all  this.  Then  it  a 
surprising  nor  unexpected.  A  success  would  lurking  suspicion  that  Italy  may  yet  ilctcrt 
have  been  a  marvelous  feat  and  there  has  her  friends  as  she  deserted  her  allies  of  the 
been  no  major  success.  Italy  has  served  the  ante-bellum  days,  if  she  gets  a  proper  prkt. 
Allied  cause  by  exerting  pressure  on  a  new  But  there  is  small  reason  to  attach  impor- 
front  and  occupying  some  hundreds  of  thou-  tancc  to  this  because  neither  Germany  nor 
sands  of  Austrian  troops,  which  might  other-  Austria  can  aflord  to  give  Italy  all  she  de- 
wise  have  been  used  in  Russia  or  Serbia ;  she  sires, — or  enough  to  satisfy  her. 
has  contributed  materially  to  the  work  of  at-  I  have  not  attempted  to  analyze  the  mith 
trition,  but  her  part,  so  far,  has  probably  been  tary  operations  of  the  Italians  in  detail,  b^ 
materially  smaller  than  that  of  Serbia.  cause  they  show  little  of  interest,  despite  taatt 

It  is  necessary  to  record  a  growing  dis-  spectacular  fighting  in  the  mountain!.  All 
content  among  Italy's  allies  at  her  failure  to  reports  agree  that  in  the  past  month  the 
go  to  the  aid  of  Serbia  or  help  in  the  Gal-  Italians  have  made  heroic  attacks  alocf  the 
lipoli  peninsula.  She  has  played  a  rather  Isonzo,  the  greatest  effort  in  their  war  M 
cold  and  selfish  game.  She  does  not  care  if  far,  but  for  the  ordinary  obaerver  the  real 
Serbia  is  weakened,  because  Serbia  will  be  Italian  progress  can  only  be  apparent  when 
a  rival  in  the  Adriatic,  if  Serbian  dreams  Gorizia  has  fallen  and  the  Italian  aumon  m 
come  true.  She  has  not  lent  much  help  to  playing  upon  the  forts  of  Trent,  and  Aai 
get  the  Greeks  in  on  the  Allied  side  because  time  is  still,  it  would  iccm,  far  off. 


OUR  MINISTER  TO  BELGIUM 


THE  Lnited  States  Mmister  to  Belgium 
the  Hon.  Brand  Whftloclc,  had  held 
his  commission  less  than  eight  months  when 
the  government  to  which  he  was  accredited 
was  driven  from  its  capital  by  the  German 
invader.  Whitlock  remained  in  Brussels  and 
to  hjs  wise  counsel  is  ascribed  the  saving  of 
the  city  from  the  fate  of  Louvain,  for  he  it 
was  who  persuaded  the  Belgians  not  to  at- 
tempt resistance,  which  would  surely  have 
led  only  to  overwhelming  ruin. 

An  envoy  to  a  ghost  among  governments, 
—tor  a  disembodied  national  spirit  Belgium 
.peedily  became  in  1914.-might  well  have 
thought  his  usefulness  outlived;  but  Whit- 
lock,  with  his  combination  of  American  prac- 
ticahtj-  and  lofty  humanitarianism,  looked 
upon  his  mission  as  only  just  begun.  His 
oHicial  status  might  take  wings;  but  Whit- 
I  to  care  much  about 


^^„.     L       ,      T    "^"PPings  of  office   anyway. 
Whether  n-  clin.iU :_    __  '      .'. 


lock  , 

forms  ; 

he  should  remain  envoy  extraordi- 
nary- and  mmister  plenipotentiary  to  a  phan- 
torn  government  mattered  little  to  him. 
What  did  matter  was  that  the  suffering  and 
anguish  of  a  whole  people  gave  him  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  great  republic  overseas  an 
opportunity  to  be  a  "minister"  in  a  very  vital 

sense,— to  serve  humanity.     "Starving  people  ' """i,„„  n™  y.^ 

can  t  eat  Hague  conventions  "  he  saM    ivh».n  ™and  whitlocf  '         ' 

fatnln.  fK»..rl„    J    .U      1         1  "t^^'a,    Wnen  ,   At,  AMERICAN  MINISTER  TO  BELGIUM 

tammc  threatened  the  land,  and  that  one  sen-  f^^  h«.c-  ■« 

tcncc  summed  up  his  direct.  Middle  Western  „L         -'«"■     I"  the  early  stages  of  the  Ger- 

method   of   frontal    attack  on   a   big  human  ™eH.ccupation  the  lives  of  many  Germans 

problem.     Food  must  be  had  for  the  hungry.   P^Xrc  saved  by  his  intcrvcrition.     He  was  also 

It  was   because  Whitlock  at  that  crucwnt^alled  on  continually  for  assistance  to  Amer- 

time  sensed  the  full  meaning  of  his  jolver^  'cans  in  the  country  who  found   it  difficult 

rose  to  the  demands  of  the  hour  th.ne^^"'*  to  get  away.     Altogether,   the  demands  on 

to-day  a  popular  hero  in   Belgiu'.fii^t  ^'^  is  Mr.  Whitlock's  strength  were  too  great;  and 

only  to  the  stalwart  young  KinerJm.    second  overwork  led  to  a  breakdown  of  health.     A. 

*^  *"{'  Stripes  are  honored.e  j?  while  the  leave  of  absence  was  granted  for  recuperation 

of  fauinbU  Belgian  homes  asary'^n  thousands  and  he  is  now  in  this  country  for  a  brief  visit. 

watever  before  honored  in.nd/rio  for«^>gn  "ag       No  one  who  had  followed  Whitlock's  ca- 

_    Maiiy  a  diplomat  servetrf^'"'Ope.  reer  was  at  all  surprised  by  his  decision  to 

in  (tfEcia]  routine  witho'.  d?s  a  whole  lifetime  remain  in  Brussels  in  the  city's  hour  of  trial, 

niwJi  for  his  countr)* ,tt«i t  doing  one-tenth  as  when   it  would    have  been  easy   to  find  an 

hat  been  given  Whvuip>r  for  the  world  as  it  excuse  for  abandoning  his  post.     The  son  of 

«ween  months.     Hirftlock  to  do  in  the  past  a  clergyman,  of  German  ancestry,  Whitlock 

ties  have  been  eno^rls  cares  and  responsibili-  had  grown  up  in  the  Middle  West,  had  been 

for  Relief 'in  Belji  rfrmoiis.     The  Commission  a  newspaper  reporter  in  Chicago,  a  writer  of 

described  in   this  ■«.iiim,  whose  activities  are  stories,  a  lawyer,  and  for  four  terms  Mayor 

worked    under    M      <f:vicw  by  Mr.   Bicknell,  of  Toledo,  elected  and  thrice  reelected  as  the 

and  directions.      I]       „i^rtr    Whitlock's   orders  successor    and    disciple    of    "Golden    Rule" 

twcen   Belgians  at:       numerable  differences  be-  Jones,    with   whose   humanitarian    principles 

'.    Germans  came  to  him  Whitlock  has  always  been  in  complete  accord. 


MR.  EW^EST  P.  BICKNELL 

Ihe   American    Nalioml    Kr<l 
.■^iun   (or  Ihc  Kt'lii'f  uf   llcititu 


A  RED  CROSS  LEADER 

MR.    BICKNKI.r/S    article,    which    be-  Cf"ss  in   the  measures  that  were  taken  it 

gins  on  the  opposite  page,  i^  deser\in);  rclic\*i"E  distress,  and  he  has  made  a  *p<ci; 

i.f  particular  attention  as  the  most  complete  stiidv  of  relief  methods  for  many  year*. 

.account  of  the  relief  work  in  Uelirium,  from  A    jirattuate  of    Indiana    University.   M 

an  authoritative  source,  that  has  appeared  in  Uicknell  w'xt«  for  some  years  engaged  in  new 

anv  magazine.    Air.  Uicknell  went  to  Keleium  paper  work  af, Indianapolis.     He  then  sen* 

as  National   Director  of  the  American  Red  for   five   vears  Vs  secretary   of    the    Indiar 

Cross,  and    in  cooperation  with  the   Rocke-  Hoard  of  State  Cfearities  and  for  ten  yeani 

feiler  Foundation  was  responsible  for  the  dis-  Kfi'eral   superintcniJ^t  "f   'he  Chicam  B" 

tribution  of  food  and  clothing  sent  from  the  reau  of  Charities.     Since   1*K)8  he  ha*  b« 

Inited    States.      This    rapidly    assumed    the  National  Director  of  >l;e  Red  Cross. 

proportions  of  a  colossal  undertaking,  rcquir-  At  the  London  ConSi^ss  of  the  Intcm 

ing  a  large  staff  of  workers  and  a  perfected  or-  tional    Red    Cross,    in    }9^'<    ^"-    Bicte 

gani/ation.  Something  of  the  magnitude  of  the  represented  the  United  jjtates.      In  the  (■ 

enterprise  is  suggested  in  the  article.    A  tour  lowing  year  he  was  presidrf"t  of  the  ^at>^ 

of  Serbia  was  necessarv  for  a  similar  purpose.  Conference  of  Chanties  an^  Correction,  r 

This  was  not    Mr.'    Bicknell's  first  e.vpe-  is  a  director  of  the  NatiorWl  Association  * 

rience  in  supervising  relief  work.     After  the  the   Stiidv  ajid    Prevention*  oi  Tuberenta 

San  Francisci>  fire  in   IWa  and  the  Sicilian  and  a  member  of  the  exw«tive  board  of  i 

earthquake  of  \^0^,  he  represented  the  Red  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 


A  NEW  USE  FOR  THE  BRUSSELS  CHIKCHES—STORINC  FOOD 

HELPING  THE  BELGIANS 

BY  ERNEST  P.  BICKNELL 

AT  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  execu-  rector  of  the  War  Relief  Commission  of  the 
tive  committee  of  the  American  Red  Rockefeller  Foundation,  the  writer  spent 
Cross  decided  to  concentrate  the  work  of  that  most  of  the  time  between  the  middle  of 
organization  upon  the  medical  and  surgical  August,  1914,  and  the  middle  of  July,  1915, 
care  of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  This  dc-  in  a  study,  at  first  hand,  of  conditions  in  the 
cision  was  in  keeping  with  historical  prccc-  countries  at  war.  The  month  of  December, 
dent,  although  many  officers  and  members  of  1914,  was  spent  in  Belgium,  during  which 
the  society  greatly  regretted  the  fact  that  it  period  rather  extensive  tours  of  inspection 
prevented  the  Red  Cross  from  participating  were  made  and  much  of  the  country  visited, 
actively  In  the  relief  of  non-combatants.  Later  in  the  winter  and  again  in  the  spring 
Large  opportunity  was  found,  however,  for  of  1915  visits  of  shorter  duration  were  also 
helping  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  several  made  to  Belgium. 

belligerent  countries,  through  the  personal  On  the  last  of  these  visits  I  entered 
services  of  near  three  hundred  surgeons,  Belgium  from  Germany,  traveling  by  way 
nurses,  and  saiu'tarians  and  the  provision,  dur-  of  the  city  of  Verviers  with  its  environment 
ing  the  first  year  of  the  war,  of  over  3,500,-  of  tumbled  hills,  across  the  River  Meuse  at 
000  pounds  of  hospital  and  medical  supplies,  Liege,  and  through  the  fertile  plain  which 
numerous  ambulances,  etc.  lies    between    Liege    and    Brussels.       Froni 

On  the  other  hand  the  Rockefeller  Foun-  Brussels  our  way  led  northward  through 
dation  turned  its  attention  to  the  needs  of  Malines  and  Antwerp  to  the  Holland 
non-combatant  populations  in  regions  actually  boundary.  Everywhere  the  fields  were  beau* 
over-run  by  military  operations.  For  the  tiful  with  the  soft  verdure  of  March, 
effective  execution  of  its  purposes  the  Foun-  Farmers  and  gardeners  were  busy.  Scarcely 
dation  created  a  War  Relief  Commission  an  available  rod  of  land  was  uncultivated. 
\i;hich  was  sent  to  Europe  to  investigate  con-  Belgium,  in  fact,  appeared  normal  and,  as 
ditions  of  life  in  the  zones  of  military  ac-  always,  one  of  the  garden  spots  of  the  world, 
tivity  and  to  carry  out  such  relief  measures  One  might  have  said  that  the  country  seemed 
as  were  found  necessary.  As  national  di-  prosperous  and  happy,  with  prombe  of  a 
rector  of  the  American  Red  Cross  and  di-  bountiful  harvest. 

D«.— 6  m 
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The  first  sign  of  the  destruction  of  war  tively  much  greater  than  in  the  cities.  The 
was  seen  at  Louvain,  where  the  buildings  little  town  of  Vise,  for  example,  with  a 
all  about  the  railway  station  stood  in  black-  population  of  possibly  4000,  %vas  completely 
ened  ruins.  Between  Louvain  and  Brussels,  destroyed.  Dinant,  %vith  probably  5000,  wis 
here  and  there,  a  burned  house  was  visible,  almost  entirely  destroyed.  Perhaps  one-third 
Brussels,  beautiful  as  ever,  was  untouched  of  the  houses  of  Aerschot,  wnth  8000  popula- 
by  the  destructive  hand  of  war.  The  small  tion,  were  burned,  while  that  ratio  of  de- 
towns  between  Brussels  and  Antwerp  had  struction  was  exceeded  in  Tremoloo,  with 
suffered  much,  while  the  heart  of  Malines,  2000  people.  Aggregates  of  losses  loom 
with  the  battered  walls  of  the  splendid  large,  and  convey  an  impression  which  is 
cathedral  towering  high  in  the  midst  of  the  not  fully  sustained  by  a  consideration  of 
wreckage,  was  a  scene  of  pathetic  desolation,  their  total  in  relation  to  the  total  of  build- 
Northward   from  Antwerp  to  the   Holland  ings  not  destroyed. 

line  were  no  visible  signs  of  war.  This  point  may  be  illustrated  by  the  ex- 

ample of  the  Province  of  Brabant,  in  which 

DESTRICTIOV    EXAGGERATED  ^^^  ^j^^^^^^j    ^^^  ^j^j^  ^^   BrUSScIs,    LoUVain. 

A  traveler,  impressed  by  the  story  of  Bel-  Aerschot,  and  numerous  smaller  cities  and 
gium's  woes,  might  easily  find  himself  in  a  towns.  The  province,  before  the  war,  con- 
condition  of  bewildered  surprise  at  the  con-  tained  a  total  population  of  1,454,363.  The 
elusion  of  such  a  journey,  and  inclined  to  number  of  buildings  necessary  to  house  the 
feel  that  the  world  had  been  grossly  de-  population  and  business  of  the  province  may 
ceived  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  disaster  be  roughly  estimated  at  290,000.  A  few 
which  had  befallen  the  country.  So  far  as  months  after  the  (fcrman  conquest,  the  prov- 
actual  destruction  of  tangible,  visible  prop-  incial  government  of  Brabant  completed  an 
erty  is  concerned, — of  houses  and  outbuild-  investigation  of  certain  classes  of  losses  in- 
ings, — it  is  probable  that  the  people  of  the  flicted  by  the  invading  army.  As  this  inves- 
United  States  have  received  exaggerated  im-  tigation  was  made  by  Belgian  agents  under 
pressions  of  what  happened  in  Belgium.  the  direction  of  Belgian  authorities,  it  may 

In  the  larger  cities  the  destruction  was  in  be  taken  for  granted  that  its  findings  did  not 
no  instance  more  than  a  small  proportion  of  understate  the  facts.  The  report  of  the 
the  total  number  of  buildings.  In  Antwerp,  inquir>'  as  made  public  showed  that  5842 
with  a  population  of  over  one  third  of  a  houses  had  been  totally  destroyed  in  the 
million,  a  few  scattered  structures  were  de-  province,  and  that  16,000  houses  had  been 
stroyed  by  shell  fire.  Liege,  with  almost  a  "damaged  and  pillaged."  Of  the  houses 
quarter-million  people,  lost  no  more  build-  "damaged  and  pillaged"  it  is  not  shown  how 
ings  than  might  have  been  destroyed  by  a  many  were  seriously  damaged, 
somewhat  unusually  disastrous  fire  in  normal  My  own  personal  inspection  of  houses 
times.  Neither  Brussels,  with  its  600,000  "damaged  and  pillaged,"  while  actually  em- 
people,  nor  any  of  its  suburbs  suffered  any  bracing  only  a  few  hundred  instances,  in- 
losses  of  this  character.  Malines,  with  60,-  eluded  observations  in  many  different  com- 
000  people,  lost  several  hundred  buildings,  munities  and  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as 
chiefly  business  blocks,  while  Louvain,  the  affording  a  fairly  reliable  index  to  the  con- 
heaviest  sufferer,  perhaps,  among  the  im-  dition  indicated  by  the  term  quoted.  **Dani- 
portant  cities,  lost  1100  buildings,  principally  aged  and  pillaged,"  then,  so  far  as  my  ou"n 
residences  of  the  better  class.  observation  extended,  usually  meant  a  house 

As  Louvain  had  a  population  of  approxi-  which   had   not  been   damaged   by   fire,  but 

mately  43,000,  it  is  probable  that  the  total  which  had  been  injured  by  the  haste  or  the 

number  of  buildings  in  the  city  was  about  wanton  conduct  of  the  pillagers. 
11,000  and,  therefore,  that  about  one-tenth       It  was  common  to  find  windows  and  doon 

of   the    city    was    burned.      The    important  shattered,  mirrors  smashed,  lighting  fixtures 

cities    of    Namur,    Charleroi,    Mons,    Ter-  broken   and   torn   from   walls   and   ceilings 

monde,  Ghent,  and  Bruges  lost  heavily,  but  furniture  broken  to  pieces,  dishes  and  glasf- 

in  no  case  more  than  a  relatively  small  frac-  ware  in  heaps  of  fragments,  and  safes,  such 

tion    of    their    total    property    in    buildings,  as  are  ordinarily  used  for  the  protection  of 

Especial  care  was  usually  exercised   by  the  money  or  other  valuables,  broken  open  and 

in\'ading  army  not  to  destroy  manufacturing  empty.     In  stores  and  shops  the  stocks  had 

establishments.  usually  been  pulled  down,  and  such  as  weft 

In   many  smaller  towns  the  destruction,  not   carried   away  were   frequendjr  left  in 

while  not  greater  in  the  aggregate,  was  rela-  heaps  on  the  floor,  containen  bnikcn  opes 
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ISSUING  FOOD  TICKETS  IN  BRUSSELS 

and  contents  scattered,  bolts  of  cloth  un-  issued  in  rare  instances  by  the  German  miii- 
wound  and  trampled  on  by  dirty  boots,  etc.  tary  authorities  and  permitted  only  short 
While  the  losses  caused  by  "damage  and  trips,  usually  limited  to  a  few  hours'  dura- 
pillage"  were  great,  they  seldom  involved  tion.  Agricultural  stocfcs,  cattle,  horses  and 
very  serious  damage  to  the  houses  and,  in  other  farm  animals,  and  the  raw  materials 
fact,  such  houses  were,  as  a  rule,  reoccupied  held  by  the  factories  were  generally  seized 
by  their  tenants  soon  after  the  restoration  by  the  army  of  occupation.  The  postal  serv- 
of  orderly  government.  ice  and  telegraph  and  telephone  s)^tems  were 

discontinued.    The  condition  was  somewhat 
IXDUSTRV  AND  TRADE  PAHALVZED  analoious  to  that  of  a  vieorous  man,  struck 

Great  as  were  the  losses  from  burning  and  down  by  paralysis  and,  although  in  full  pos- 
pillage,  and  from  destruction  caused  by  ac-  session  of  all  his  faculties,  unable  to  move 
tual    fighting,    the    chief    losses    in    Belgium  hand  or  foot, 
are  the  result  of  the  almost  complete  indus- 

trial    and    commercial    paralysis   which   has  threatened  with  starvation 

followed  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  Of  Belgium's  7,500,000  people,  probably 
the  conquerors,  and  the  levy  of  tribute  there-  1,000,000  fled  into  Holland,  France  and 
after  exacted,  Belgium  normally  is  not  agri-  England  as  the  invading  armies  advanced. 
culturally  self-supporting.  She  is  one  of  the  After  the  armies  had  passed  across  into 
richest  countries,  per  capita,  in  the  world,  France  and  to  the  Western  edge  of  Flanders 
but  her  wealth  lies  in  her  manufactures,  her  many  of  the  refugees  returned.  It  has  been 
mines,  and  her  commerce.  Only  25  per  cent,  estimated  by  well-informed  Belgians  that  the 
of  her  people  are  classed  as  agricultural,  and  present  population  of  the  country  is  ap- 
she  produces  less  than  half  the  cereals  which  proximately  7,000,000.  As  a  result  of  the 
she  consumes.  stoppage  of  commerce  and  industry,  and  be- 

With  the  German  invasion,  all  industries,  cause  the  small  stocks  of  food  supplies  in  the 
with  a  few  minor  exceptions,  came  to  a  country  were  in  large  part  seized  by  the 
standstill.  Raw  materials  could  no  longer  Germans,  Belgium  found  herself  instantly 
be  imported  and  manufactured ;  products  plunged  into  a  condition  of  destitution,  with 
could  not  be  exported.  AH  railroads  dis-  actual,  bald  starvation  threatening  her  people, 
continued  operation,  except  as  required  by  It  should  be  added  that  this  condition  was 
the  Germans  for  the  transport  of  soldiers  intensified  by  the  refusal  of  Belgians  to  cn- 
and  military  supplies.  Citizens  of  Belgium  gage  in  any  employment  or  activity  which 
were  forbidden  to  leave  their  own  communi-  could  possibly  be  helpful  to  the  conquerors, 
ties,  except  upon  special  passes  which  were  German  military  authorities  and  the  German 
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civil  government,  which  was  set  up  in  Brus-  straight  up  to  the  National  Committee,  with 
sels,  endeavored  in  vain  to  persuade  and  all  power  lodged  in  the  latter.  In  this  con- 
compel  the  Belgians  to  reestablish  certain  in-  nection  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Belgium  has 
dustries,  to  man  the  railroads,  to  return  to  one  of  the  most  highly  organized  govern- 
the  railway  repair  shops,  to  reopen  the  mines,  mental  systems  in  the  world,  with  a  great 
but  this  the  Belgians  steadfastly  refused  to  measure  of  autonomy  in  its  communal  groups, 
do.  In  their  stand  the  people  were  supported  The  people,  therefore,  were  not  in  the  least 
by  the  Bcluian  Ciovcrimient,  from  its  head-  puzzled  by  the  relief  organization,  but,  on 
quarters  in  France.  the  contrary,  each  commune  took  up  its  part 

of  the  relief  administration  without  friction 

BELOIl.M  S  OWN    RELIEF  ORCAKIZATION  ^^^   dclaV 

As  quickly  as  conditions  permitted,  leading  Immediate  measures  were  adopted  for  col- 
men  of  Bel)>iuni  or);ani/,cd  a  relief  agency  leering  funds  and  getting  possession  of  avail- 
which  t()ok  the  name  "Cornitc  \ationnle  de  able  food  supplies.  From  the  first,  however. 
Sirimrs  rt  il'  AHiiu-nliitinn."  but  was  com-  it  was  obvious  that  the  task  far  exceeded  the 
monly  referred  to  as  the  ■'Belgian  National  resources  of  the  National  Committee  and  it? 
Relief  Committee."  M.  Solvay,  one  of  the  subsidiaries.  Also  the  regulations  of  the 
great  manufacturers  and  philanthropists  of  German  civil  and  military  authorities  pre- 
Belgium,  was  chosen  president  of  this  com-  vented  that  communication  among  the  vari- 
mittee,  while  the  most  forceful  and  dominant  ous  parts  of  the  organization,  that  supervision 
personality  ii)  the  group  w.is  M.  Kniil  Franc-  and  direction  of  the  work,  and  that  moir- 
qui.  director  of  the  Societc  (lencral,  the  ment  and  distribution  of  relief  supplies,  cs- 
greatest  banking  institution  in  the  kingdom,  sential  to  the  execution  of  the  program.  It 
The  committee,  in  fact,  may  be  said  to  be  was  obvious  that  outside  help  must  be  en- 
re  pre>fn  tat  iie  of  all  political  parties  as  ^vcll  listed  ;  and  Cicrmany,  which  evinced  an  ac- 
as  of  business  and  finance.  tive  interest  in  the  project,  agreed  that  the 
Under  the  direction  of  the  National  Re-  help  of  neutral  countries  might  be  sought,  on 
lief  Committee,  a  subsidiary  committee  was  condition  that  the  American  Ambassador  in 
formed  in  each  of  the  nine  provinces,  while  London  should  become  responsible  for  the 
under  each  provincial  committee  arc  local  strict  neutrality  gf  all  relief  measures  and 
committees  representing  all  the  communes  in  of  ail  agents  and  representatives  of  any  ot- 
thc  province.  The  larger  communal  com-  ganization  which  might  be  created  to  wort 
mittces  districted  their  territory,  with  a  sub-  in  Belgium.  A  special  committee,  of  which 
committee  in  each  district.  The  organization  Mr.  Francqui  was  chairman,  was  authoriied 
is  extensive  but  simple,  with  the  line  of  re-  to  go  to  London  to  confer  with  the  American 
sponsibility  and  accountability  rumiing  un-  Ambassador  and  with  the  English  (i<wem- 
broken  from  the  smallest  district  committee  ment,   whose   blockade   would   have   to  be 

modified  to  permit  the 
importation  of  relief 
supplies  into   Belgium 

THE     AMEKICAN'     COM- 
MISSION 

During  the  eartr 
days  of  the  war  » 
American  committee  in 
London  had  given  et- 
cellent  service  in  help- 
ing American  citizeni 
escape  from  the  ptighi 
into  which  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  had 
plunged  them.  Thii 
committee  now  became 
the  nucleus  of  a  ntir 
and  greater  OTjaniu- 
tion  which  Mnimrd  the 

preparin;:  the  crrrs  soup  ba  Rdief  io  Beliiuiii." 
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In  order  to  give  the 
commission  an  interna- 
tional character,  diplo- 
matic representatives  of 
several  neutral  coun- 
tries were  added  to  its 
membership,  including 
American  and  Spanish 
diplomatic  representa- 
tives in  Holland,  Bel- 
gium, and  Germany. 
From  the  first,  how- 
ever, the  direction  of 
the  work  of  the  com- 
mission was  wholly  in 
American  hands,  Mr. 
Herbert  C.  Hoover, 
an  American  engineer 
from  California,  resid- 
ing   in    London,    who 

had    been  chairman   of  GIVING  oumc  DAITS  RATIONS 

the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  original  committee  created  to  help  seizure  by  the  German  authorities  or  from 
Americans,  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  waste  or  damage  through  incompetent  or  dis- 
Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium.  Mr.  honest  management,  and  because  the  German 
Hoover  has  devoted  his  entire  time  and  his  authorities,  on  the  other  hand,  relied  upon  it 
unusual  organizing  and  directing  ability  to  to  see  that  the  cargoes  contained  no  improper 
the  commission  without  financial  remunera-  or  forbidden  goods  and  that  they  were  not 
tion.  The  same  is  true  of  other  members  used  to  help  the  Belgian  army  or  to  support 
of  the  commission.  any  unfriendly  movement  against  the  Ger- 

mans.    On  its  part,  the  Belgian  National 
METHOD  OF  DELIVBKINO  SUPPLIES  Committ«  wa.  »  hiv.  ch.rgc  .nj  dil^Ction 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  describe  in  detail  of  the  actual  distribution  of  supplies,  the  al- 
the  patient  and  skilful  manner  in  which  the  lotments  to  the  several  provincial  and  com- 
full  scheme  of  operation  was  gradually  ham-  munal  committees,  the  fixing  of  prices,  the 
mercd  into  a  balanced,  cohesive  and  smoothly  sale  of  foodstuffs,  and  the  accounting  for  pro- 
running  organization.  The,  British  Govern-  ceeds. 
ment  consented  to  allow  relief  supplies  to  go 

into  Belgium  when  carried  on  ships  which  principal  cost  borne  by  Belgium 

contained  no  other  cargo,  and  which  flew  the  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  world  under- 
special  flag  of  the  Commission.  The  opera-  stands  that  Belgium,  through  her  govern- 
tive  arrangement  between  the  Commission  ment  and  her  people,  has  borne  the  chief 
and  the  Belgian  National  Committee  was  financial  burden  of  the  work  of  relief.  'A 
that  the  Commission  would  collect  supplies  fund  of  $3,000,000  was  provided  by  a  group 
by  gift  or  purchase  in  any  part  of  the  world,  of  Belgian  bankers  and  given  to  the  Commis- 
would  transport  them  under  its  flag  to  Rot-  sion  for  Relief  in  Belgium,  to  be  expended 
terdam  in  Holland,  and  would  there  transfer  solely  for  the  chartering  of  ships  in  which  to 
the  cargoes  to  canal  boats  or  railway  cars  bring  wheat  or  flour  from  the  United  States 
which  would  be  sent  into  Belgium.  and  other  countries.     The  Belgian  Govern- 

A  sub-office  of  the  Commission  in  Rotter-  ment  has  regularly  appropriated  $5,000,000 
dam  was  to  have  charge  of  the  receipt  of  car-  each  month  to  be  expended  by  the  Commis- 
gocs,  their  transfer  to  boats  and  cars  and  sion  in  the  purchase  of  grain,  flour  xnd  other 
their  shipment  to  destination.  Another  sub-  foods.  This  contribution  is  not  an  outright 
office  in  Brussels  was  to  supervise  the  receipt  gift  to  the  Commission,  although  in  effect  it 
and  distribution  of  the  supplies  in  Belgium,  accomplishes  the  purpose  of  a  giift.  The  gov- 
Thc  Brussels  office  was  extremely  important,  ernment  of  Belgium,  ever  since  the  war  be- 
because  the  British  Government  and  the  con-  gan,  has  continued  to  pay  the  salaries  and 
tributors  of  money  and  supplies  relied  upon  wages  of  a  very  large  number  of  government 
its  vigilance  to  safeguard  the  supplies  from  employees.  Some  of  these  employees  have  con- 
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tinued  to  perform  the  duties  for  which  they  the  English  Channel,  and  die  cost  of  inmr- 
arc  paid,  such  as  burgomasters  and  other  city  ance,  doubled  and  trebled, 
and  communal  officials,  school-teachers,  etc..  By  the  middle  of  the  winter  of  1914-lS, 
while  some  are  idle  because  of  the  German  the  cost  to  the  Commission,  of  wheat  deliT- 
occupation  of  the  country.  The  money  for  ered  in  Belgium,  had  risen  almost  to  $100  per 
the  payment  of  these  employees  is  not  deliv-  ton.  Thus,  the  monthly  expenditure  climbed 
cred  directly  to  them  by  the  government;  in  rapidly  from  about  $5,000,000  to  about  $8,- 
fact,  the  government  has  no  direct  channel  000,000;  then,  toward  the  summer  of  1915, 
through  which  it  could  mate  payment.  It  it  dropped  back  again  as  the  price  of  wheat 
is,  therefore,  paid  over  to  the  Commission  declined.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  tale  of 
for  Relief  in  Belgium,  which  buys  relief  sup-  bread  in  Belgium  has  not  been  sufficient  to 
plies  with  it.  The  supplies  are  sent  into  meet  the  cost  of  the  entire  work.  The  value 
Belgium  where  they  arc  distributed  ;  not  of  the  bread  given  away  to  2,500,000  penoni 
given  away,  but  sold.  Proceeds  of  the  sale  is,  roughly,  the  measure  of  the  actual  pft  of 
are  paid  to  the  communes,  and  the  communal  food  required  from  the  United  States  and 
officers  then  pay  the  salaries  and  »-ages  of  other  countries.  This  has  varied  with  the 
the  government  cmplovees.  The  entire  trans-  changing  prices  and  has  ranged  from  apprad- 
action  is  somewhat  like  the  operation  of  a  mately  $1,800,000  to  $2,500,000  per  month. 
water-wheel.  The  water  drives  the  wheel  It  will  be  understood  that  thia  amount  hai 
in  passing,  but  is  not  reduced  in  quantity  by  not  all  been  given  in  cash.  Much  the  ficater 
the  service  which  it  gives.  part  of  it,  in  fact,  has  been  given  in  the  form 

of  wheat  or  flour,  collected  by  ipedal  State 
TWO-THIRDS  OF  THE  PEOPLE  PAV  FOR  BREAD  ^^  community  efforts  in  the  United  State*. 
While  the  entire  population  of  Belgium,  With  these  eflorts  the  public  is  familiar,  for 
approximating  7,000,000  persons,  obtains  its  never  has  so  Vast  and  universal  a  helpful 
bread  solely  from  the  supplies  imported  by  movement  been  witnessed  in  this  country  ti 
the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium,  only  that  brought  into  existence  by  the  tide  of 
about  one-third  of  the  distribution  is  gratui-  sympathy  for  Belgium. 
tous.     About  4,500,000  persons  pay  for  the 

bread  »hlch  they  receive,  while  about  2,500,-  ™"  DISTI.IBUTI1.0  MACHINE«V  AT  W0« 
000  are  unable  to  pay.  Approximately  SO,-  A  concrete  illustration  of  the  relief  work 
000  tons  of  wheat  or  flour  are  required  each  as  actually  carried  on  may  give  coherence  to 
month  to  supply  the  entire  country.  At  the  this  description,  and  will  explain  certain 
beginning  of  the  work,  last  fall,  the  cost  of  operations  which  have  not  yet  been  men- 
wheat  purchased   in  the  United   States  and  tioned  in  this  article. 

delivered  in  Belgium  was  approximately  $60  When  the  Conuninion  for  Relief  in  Bd- 
per  ton.  Later  the  price  of  wheat  rapidly  gium  was  formed,  the  Rockefeller  FourMla- 
increased,  while  the  charges  for  transporta-  tion,  of  New  York,  decided  to  contribute  a 
tion  by  ship  through  the  dangerous  waters  of  cargo  of  grain.     It  chartered   the  steamer 

Mattaprqua  and  quickly 
loaded  it  with  approximate- 
ly 4000  tons  of  wheat.  In 
due  time  the  AtoMtapt^ita 
reached  the  English  Chan- 
nel where  she  unfurled  the 
special  flag  necenary  to 
identify  her  as  a  relief  ihip 
entitled  to  pass  urunoloic^ 
through  the  waters  of  the 
war  area.  This  Bag  was  t 
great  white  square  bearing 
in  conspicuous  characRi* 
the  words  "Commission  for 
Relief  in  Belgiuni.*'  Stmn- 
ers  also  decorated  the  nib 
along  both  sides  of  At  hull 
Her   diWMter   bcsog  tki 

A  CROUP  OF  AMERICAN  RHODES  SCHOLARS  WHO  ASSBIED  IN  Tie  RELIEF      "t"Wlrfl«d,  At  WM  OM  ■»• 

WORK  lencd  bf  cmer  Englah  or 
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A  DINING  HALL  F(»  THE  CHILDREN 

German  war  vessels,  but  safely  arrived  at  him  was  issued,  on  requisitions  of  the  Corn- 
Rotterdam,  although  her  captain  passed  munal  Committees  of  the  National  Belgian 
many  anxious  hours  because  of  floating  mines.  Relief  Committee  in  that  vicinity.  The 
In  Rotterdam  the  Alassapequa  was  placed  committee  of  each  commune  is  composed,  in 
in  the  hands  of  the  representatives  of  the  part,  of  the  officers  of  the  commune,  and  the 
Commission,  who  had  been  notified  by  wire-  official  machinery  of  the  commune  is  used  in 
less  of  her  coming  and  had  a  force  of  men  the  proper  distribution  of  the  relief  supplies. 
ready  to  discharge  her  cargo.  A  fleet  of  canal  Following  the  travels  of  the  Massapequa 
barges  was  in  waiting,  and  by  means  of  huge  cargo,  we  find  that  each  commune  which 
cranes  the  wheat  was  sH'iftly  transferred  to  drew  its  supply  of  flour  from  the  warehouse 
the  smaller  craft.  Dutch  customs  officers  at  Hasselt,  delivered  the  flour  to  one  or  more 
were  on  hand  to  see  that  no  forbidden  goods  bakers  who  baked  it  into  loaves  of  bread  of  a 
were  included.  certain  uniform  weight,  as  detennined  by  the 

When  the  transfer  was  completed,  the  National  Committee. 
barges,  each  flying  the  Commission's  flag,  set  Each  baker  was  given  a  list  of  the  persons 
out  by  inland  waterways  toward  Brussels,  to  whom  he  was  authorized  to  deliver  bread 
German  authorities  in  Belgium  gave  the  and  the  amount  to  which  each  family  was 
boats  free  passage  and  expedited  their  move-  entitled  and  was  required  to  account  to  the 
ments.  When  the  wheat  reached  Brussels  it  Communal  Committee  for  all  the  flour  en- 
was  sent  to  a  mill  at  Vilvorde,  a  suburb,  trusted  to  him.  The  Communal  Committee 
where  it  was  ground  into  a  light  brown  flour,  investigated  conditions  among  the  people  of 
Only  10  per  cent,  of  the  bulk  of  the  grain  the  commune  and  issued  to  them  tickets, 
was  extracted  in  the  form  of  bran,  whereas  in  which  entitled  them  to  go  to  a  designated 
the  fine  white  flour,  commonly  used  in  the  baker  and  obtain  each  day  the  amount  of 
United  States,  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  bread  indicated  on  the  face  of  the  tickets, 
bulk  of  the  wheat  is  extracted.  The  flour  To  some  families  the  committee  sold  tickets, 
was  delivered  to  the  National  Belgian  Relief  to  some  tickets  were  given,  according  to  the 
Committee,  and  by  it  loaded  into  many  financial  resources  of  each  as  shown  by  the 
barges  and  sent  in  all  directions  through  Bel-  committee's  investigation, 
gium's  remarkable  canal  system  to  diflferent  From  this  description  of  the  method  of 
sections  of  the  country,  relief  administration,  certain  details  of  ac- 

One  of  these  barges,  we  will  say,  went  to  counting  for  funds,  received  and  expended, 
Hasselt.  At  Hasselt  the  flour  was  placed  in  have  been  omitted  for  the  sake  of  simplicity, 
a  warehouse  in  charge  of  an  agent  of  the  but  the  plan  of  distribution  in  its  essentials. 
Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium  and  by  in  every  part  of  Belgium,  is  substantially  that 
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followed  in  disposing  of  the  cargo  of  the  balance  their  conduct  and  their  expreasiom 
Alassapequa.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  maintain  the  respect 

In   many   communes    food    stations,    com-    and  good-will  of  both  conquered   and  con- 
monly  known  as  "soup  kitchens"  are  main-   qucror. 
taincd.     At  these  the  poor  receive  rations  of 

,  Ihick,   nutri.iou.  soup  at  a  certain  hour  CI^THIN-ti  FHOM  AMEltlCA 

each  day.  Committees  which  maintain  "soup  In  connection  with  the  collection  of  money 
kitchens"  usually  make  daily  distribution  of  and  food  supplies  in  the  United  States  and 
bread  to  the  destitute  from  the  kitchens,  Canada,  a  large  quantity  of  clothing  was  con- 
while  only  those  who  can  pay  obtain  bread  tributed  and  sent  to  Rotterdam  with  the 
from  the  bakers.  In  Brussels  many  soup  cargoes  of  grain  and  flour.  For  the  purpose 
kitchens  are  maintio'ncd,  and  the  manner  in  of  making  a  proper  distribution  of  this  con- 
which  they  arc  ortfatiized  and  manajfed,  with  tribution  a  special  organization  was  created, 
a  great  central  establishment  in  which  all  the  As  the  clothing  arrived  in  Rotterdam  it  was 
soup  is  made  under  the  direction  of  a  famous  transferred  to  warehouses  which  were  eitab- 
chcf,  and  is  delivered  steaming  hot  to  the  lished  and  maintained  by  the  Rockefeller 
distributing  piacFs  by  swiftly  driven  wagons.  Foundation  War  Relief  Commission.  Here 
is  an  cwellcnt  illustration  of  Hclgian  ability   it  was  unpacked,  sorted,  classified,  repacked 

in  convenient  form  for  dis- 
tribution and  forwarded, 
chiefly  to  the  Belgian  Na- 
tional Committee  in  Brus- 
sels, though  sufficient  was 
retained  for  distribution 
among  Belgian  refusees  in 
Holland. 

The  Belgian  National 
Committee  established  i 
warehouse  for  clothing  in 
Brussels  and  gave  cmplo)*- 
ment  at  small  wages  to 
hundreds  of  women  in 
making  over,  repairing  and 
A  BAKERY  STORE  ROOM  othenvise     adapting     the 

worn  clothing  from  Amer- 
in  organization.  Brussels  also  maintains  ica,  to  the  customs  and  needs  of  Belgian 
milk  stations  for  sick  babies  as  well  as  other  women  and  children.  An  idea  of  the  vtA- 
refinements  which  have  been  added  to  the  ume  of  this  inflow  of  clothing  from  Antrr- 
general  underlying  system  of  relief  distribu-  ica  may  be  gained  from  the  statement  that 
tion.  All  the  soup  kitchens  are  managed  by  in  the  five  months  of  Januarj*  to  Ma>-,  in- 
the  Communal  Committees,  although  the  elusive,  23,169  cases  were  packed  and  con- 
National  Committee  assists  in  their  mainte-  tents  indexed  in  the  warehouses  at  Rotter- 
nance.  With  these  kitchens,  the  Commission  dam.  After  all  useless  material  had  been 
for  Relief  in  Belgium  has  nothing  to  do.  excluded,  there  were  forwarded  for  dicinbu- 

Supcrvision  of  the  distribution  in  Belgium  tion  among  Belgians  in  Belgium  and  Holland 
was  required  by  both  German   and   British  2,019,763  articles  of  clothing,  including  gar- 
go\enmicnts    to    be    by   Americans.      For   a  ments  for  men,  women,   and   childrm. 
time  considerable  difficultv  was  experienced 

in  finding  active,  intelligent  young  Americans  ''"^  ^''^  °''  ">len-ess 

for  this  service,  untfl  the  idea  came  to  Mr,  As  a  direct  result  of  the  p3ral)-sis  of  nor- 
Hoover  to  draw  upon  the  American  Rhodes  mal  Industr>'  and  the  provision  of  food  an^ 
Scholars  in  English  universities.  Many  of  clothing  for  the  Belgian  people  without  effoit 
the  students  recei^Td  the  suggestion  with  or  obligation  on  their  part,  a  gigantic  pre^ 
enthusiasm;  and,  with  the  permission  of  the  lem  of  idleness  arose.  It  is  a  truism  tlK 
university  authorities,  about  thirty  went  to  idleness  makes  for  phjTical  and  Rwral  decar, 
Belgium,  where  most  of  them  acquitted  them-  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the  p»» 
selves  ivith  credit.  The  work  requires  not  longed  idleness  of  the  majority  of  the  entin 
alone  vigilance  and  accuracy,  but  judgment  population  of  Belgium  can  fail  to  affect  in- 
and  tact   as  well,    for  the  Americans  must  juriously  many  of  the  peofJe  of  that  mnauy- 
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In  numerous  communities  little  had  been 
done  toward  clearing  away  the  ruins  of  the 
burned  houses  six  months  after  their  de- 
struction, although  the  people  were  on  the 
ground  and  engaged  in  nothing  more  absorb- 
ing than  drawing  their  supplies  of  food  from 
the  relief  committees.  In  those  communities 
in  which  no  destruction  of  buildings  had 
occurred,  much  employment  might  have  been 
found  in  mending  roads,  repairing  canal 
dikes,  clearing  the  canals  of  wreckage  of 
broken  bridges,  etc.  A  genera!  fear  existed 
that  any  public  works  which  might  be  under- 
taken would  prove  to  be  of  benefit  to  the 
Germans,  and  for  that  reason  the  idea  was 
regarded  with  disfavor.  Owners  of  houses 
which  had  been  damaged  hesitated  to  rebuild 
them  because,  as  they  said,  the  German 
armies  to  the  west  of  them  would  soon  be 
driven  back  across  Belgium  and  would  again 
destroy  all  that  had  been  done  to  repair  the 
results  of  their  previous  operations.  This 
attitude  of  mind  seemed  to  be  shared  by 
leading  men  and  by  the  Belgian  Government 
itself. 

AN    INDUSTRIAL    EXPERIMENT    IN    HOLLAND 

In  the  Belgian  refugee  camps  in  Holland, 
where  there  was  little  opportunity  for  labor, 

the  effects  of  prolonged  idleness  were  unmis-  inspkctino  a  bakeh's  loaves 

takablc.       In    January,     1915,    the    camps, 

equipped  and  maintained  by  the  Dutch  Gov-  simple  duties  which  could  be  given  to  them, 
ernment,  contained  a  population  of  approxi-  such  as  making  beds,  cleaning  quarters,  help- 
mately  150,000  persons.  These  people  had  ing  to  prepare  food,  etc.  Managers  of  the 
fled  from  Belgium  in  August  and  had  camps  complained  of  the  continual  bickering 
brought  no  warm  clothing.  As  winter  came  of  the  women  about  their  children,  their  ae- 
on they  suffered  severely  from  cold  and  ex-  commodations,  their  discomforts, 
posure.  When  the  "second-hand"  clothing  Following  this  inspection  of  refugee  camps 
began  ro  arrive  from  America  their  condition  the  War  Relief  Commission  proposed  to  the 
was  greatly  ameliorated,  but  there  was  an  management  of  a  small  camp  in  Rotterdam 
almost  total  lack  of  underwear,  and  the  that  an  experiment  be  tried  in  giving  the 
clothing  from  America  did  not  include  wear-  women  of  that  camp  an  opportunity  for  em- 
able  underclothing  except  in  small  quantities,  ployment  at  manufacturing  underclothing 
When  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  War  Re-  and  stockings  for  the  use  of  their  own  fami- 
lief  Commission  inspected  some  of  the  camps  lies  and  of  their  fellow  refugees.  A  meeting 
its  attention  was  strongly  attracted  to  two  of  all  the  women  in  the  camp  was  held  in  the 
obvious  facts:  big  dining-hall,  and  when  the  plan  was  ex- 

First,  The  refugees  were  suffering  intense-  plained  the  response  was  pathetically  enthu- 
ly  for  lack  of  warm  underclothing,  a  need  siastic.  The  women  who  said  they  could  use 
which  local  volunteer  Dutch  committees  sewing  machines  were  first  listed  and  then 
were  unable  to  meet.  Instances  of  disease  those  who  said  they  could  not  use  machinci, 
due  to  exposure  were  numerous,  and  the  but  could  sew  by  hand  or  could  knit, 
mortality  among  infants  in  the  camps  was  The  War  Relief  Commission  proposed  to 
abnormally  high,  aa  a  result  of  the  same  the  camp  management  that  if  a  suitable  room 
cause.  were  provided  the  Commission  would  provide 

Second,  universal  idleness  was  undermin-  sewing  machines,  cloth  and  findings,  woolen 
ing  the  energy  and  character  of  the  refugees,  yarn  for  stockings  and  would  employ  % 
They  were  becoming  discontented  and  quar-  capable  woman  as  directress.  The  offer  was 
nlsom^,  and  were  disinclined  to  discharge  the  accepted  and  the  following  day  thirty  sewing 
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machines  were  installed,  a  supply  of  materials  the  knitting  women  produced  54,000  pairs  of 

was  purchased  and  the  work  began.    Among  stockings  and  socks. 

the  refugees  in  the  camp  a  dressmaker  from  At  the  beginning  of  June  the  War  Relief 

Antwerp  was   found   and  was  employed  to  commission  withdrew.    All  the  refugees  had 

direct  the  work  under  the  supervision  of  a  been    comfortably    supplied    with    clothing. 

committee  of  Dutch  women  of  Rotterdam,  summer  made  it  possible  for  them  to  spend 

All  concerned  were  astonished  at  the  trans-  much  time  in  the  open  air,  and  the  conunis- 
formation  which  the  camp  experienced.    The  sion  believed  that  the  Belgians  should  be  en- 
new  interest  and  the  opportunity  to  provide  couragcd    to   return   to   their  own   country, 
their  families  and  others  with  warm  under-  where  most  of  their  compatriots  had  remained 
wear  completely  changed   the  spirit  of  the  and  were  living  in  approximately  normal  sur- 
placc.     Discipline,  which  had  been  a  difficult  roundings   and   where   opportunities   existed 
and  thankless  task,  suddenly  became  an  un-  for  employment  in  repairing  the  damages  of 
important  detail,  so  far  as  the  women  were  war.     It  seemed  to  the  commission  unwise  tc 
concerned.      The   change   affected    the   men  maintain  any  enterprise  which  tended  to  pro- 
also;    for    the    occupation    of    the    women  long  the  abnormal  life  of  the  camps. 
removed    nianv    of    the    sources    of    friction  , 
and   gossip   an,„ng  the   male   inn,ates  of  the  HOLLANDS  NOBLE  ATTITUDB 
camp.  With  this  position  the  Dutch  Government 

As   a  stimulus   to   the   women   the   War  ^^'*'»s  not  in  entire  accord ;  and  despite  the  fart 

Relief  Commission  gave  a  bonus  of  one  guil-  ^^at  it  was  expending  millions  from  its  strain- 

der  (fortv  cents)  a  week  to  each  woman  who  »"K  treasury  in  the  most  generous  care  of  the 

had    worked    a   required    number   of   hours,  refugees,  it  declined  to  take  any  steps  toift-ard 

l^his  payment  was  not   regarded  as  wages,  persuading  the  refugees  to  return  home.    Its 

because,  as  was  explained,  the  refugees  were  hospitality  was  not  to  be  measured  by  the 

receiving  free  of  cost  their  board  and  shelter  cost.     In  withdrawing  from  Holland,  there- 

and  the  garments  which  were  manufactured,  ^^^e,  the  War  Relief  Commission  transferred 

and  therefore  could  not  fairly  expect  to  re-  ^^^  direction  and  maintenance  of  the  indus- 

ceive  wages.  ^rial  work  to  the  government,  %vhich  drsire*! 

When  this  experiment  had  been  in  success-  its  continuance.     As  a  last  evidence  of  the 

ful  operation  for  some  davs,  the  members  of  good-will    of    the   War    Relief    Commission 

the  War  Relief  Commission,  accompanied  by  toward  the  Dutch  authorities,  it  purchased 

Dr.  Henry  van  Dvke,  the  American  Minister  outright  500  sewing  machines  which  it  had 

at  The  Hague,  called  upon  the- Dutch  Min-  previously   used    under    rental,    and    turned 

ister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  explained  what  them  over  to  the  government  for  continuing 

had    been   done.      As   the    Belgian    refugees  "se  in   the  camps. 

were  all  under  the  protection  and  guardian-  An  observer  who  had  the  best  of  oppor- 

ship  of  the  Dutch  (iovernment,  it  was  es-  tunities  to  gauge  the  value  of  this  expcn- 

sential  that  the  experiment  should  have  the  mcnt  has  written  of  it  as  follows: 

approval    of    the    governmental    authorities.  Those  who  met  in  these  claiies  felt  that  ih«r 

The  Foreign  Minister  was  much  interested  ^"c  ^npaped  in  useful  worIL    They  could  tec  jhc 

,                    lit            1        ^i_             I        •  u..  lesult  and  share  m  the  product.     Thev  felt  thai 

and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  work  might  j^cy  were  working  for  their  country.  '  It  was  a 

be  expanded.     A  little  later  the  Minister  of  common  thinp,  on  entering  a  sewing  class,  to  hear 

the   Interior,   within   whose  jurisdiction   the  a  hundred  or  more  pirls  and  women  sinieiiia  iW 

care  of  refugees  lies,  cordiallv  approved  the  ^^^^7"  H""-    „P«^;..V'!*''"  ^""^^  i^^  ^  * 

1             1  •  i_                t   •  1    1.   /■     '     !_•             1  roomful,  with  all  which  it  represented  on  the  oae 

plans  which   were   laid   before  him   and   ap-  ^and  of  exile  and  suffering,  and  on  the  other.  •< 

pointed   a   national   commission   to  cooperate  sympathy    and    international    good    will,   witboat 

with  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  War  Relief  deep  emotion.    The  work  has  fully  justified  iticK. 

Pnmmiccinn  1  he  most  sanguine  expectations   have  been  fol* 

1 '     ,       ^1                 ^.          /  ^1  •                            ^  filled.     The  women  and  eirls  have  taken  up  the 

Lnder  the  operation  of  this  arrangement  .^.^^k  willinglv.    The  sewing  and  knitting  claws 

the  government  provided  suitable  quarters  in  have   been    genuine   social   centers.     The>-   hart 

the  various  camps,  for  the  accommodation  of  counteracted  the  demoralizing  influence  of  refvctc 

the  emploved  groups  of  women.     Managers  **'«•     '^^*'*>:^*»*^'*^  promoted   happiness  aiid  cb^ 

r  ^1           -        »-                                       J   ^1  tentment.     Thev  have  brought  about  relatiom  •• 

of  the  camps  ever^'^vhere  welcomed  the  ex-  friendship  between  Dutch  ladies  and  Belgian  |tiH» 

tension  of  the  industry,     h.ventually  the  ex-  peculiarly  in  need  of  friendly  guidance  and  helfL 

periment  was  carried  into  thirty-five  camps.  They  have  been  both  an  educational  and  a 

More  than  4000  women  were  given  employ-  >"""«"««• 

ment.     The  number  of  pieces  of  underwear  Duty  and  inclination  require  that  a 

completed  nnd  distributed  was  101,000,  while  be  said  here  of  the  part  whidi  tlie  DuKk 
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PuniNG  up  PACXACES  TO  BE  SENT  TO  THE  PROVINCES 

people  an4  government  have  taken  in  the  care  small  activities  have  gradually  come  back  to 
of  the  Belgian  refugees.  It  is  unnecessary  to  life  and  agriculture  has  been  revived,  but  Bel- 
look  to  the  countries  at  war  for  examples  of  gium  is  primarily  an  industrial  country  and 
uncomplaining  courage,  of  sacrifice,  of  devo-  her  workmen  are  unemployed.  As  this  stag- 
tion  to  country,  of  noble  spirit.  The  story  of  nation  continues,  the  resources  of  the  people 
Holland  during  this  period  of  stress  and  are  becoming  exhausted  and  the  number  of 
anxiety  is  illuminated  by  the  pervading  pres-  dependents  upon  charity  steadily  increases, 
et'ce  of  all  those  qualities.  Bereft  of  most  Almost  one-third  of  the  total  population  is 
of  her  commerce,  her  factories  closed,  her  now  unable  to  buy  its  food  and  clothing, 
army  mobilized  at  tremendous  cost,  her  peo-  With  unabated  courage  the  Commission 
pie  taxed  perhaps  as  never  before,  she  threw  for  Relief  in  Belgium  has  gone  forward  with 
open  her  doors  to  a  million  Belgians  fleeing  its  gigantic  task  of  benevolence.  By  meana 
in  fear,  took  them  into  her  private  homes,  or  of  the  remarkable  economic  and  financial 
provided  shelter  and  food  in  great  camps  measures  which  have  characterized  its  opera- 
erected  at  vast  expense  for  that  sole  purpose,  tions,  it  has  worked  out  a  program  for  the 
and  has  borne  the  burden  graciously,  un-  coming  winter  which  promises  to  provide  the 
complainingly,  for  more  than  a  year.  The  prime  essentials  of  foodstuffs,  but  it  is  rely- 
load  has  gradually  decreased  as  the  refugees  ing  chiefly  upon  the  generosity  of  the  United 
have  returned  to  Belgium  or  have  gone  to  States  for  the  necessary  clothing.  The  great 
England,  but  Holland  to-day  is  probably  pro-  supply  of  clothing  contributed  last  winter  is 
viding  all  the  necessaries  of  life, — shelter,  exhausted.  As  a  means  of  employment,  it 
food,  clothing, — for  100,000  refugees.  And  seems  wise  to  send  materials  for  clothing 
still  she  smiles  and  holds  out  her  arms  in  wel-  rather  than  the  made-up  garments.  The  suc- 
come  to  all  who  come.  cessful  experiment  of  last  winter,  by  which 

WHAT  IS  NEEDED  THIS  WINTER  '<!'«    B^'gi^"    refugees    in    Holland    were 

given    wholesome    employment    in    making 

A  word  concerning  the  immediate  future  clothing  for  themselves,  has  been  put  into  op- 
in  Belgium:  eration  on  a  much  enlarged  scale  in  Belgium. 

The  industrial  and  commercial  paralysis  By  this  means  the  evil  effects  of  idleness  may 
which,  with  the  invasion,  plunged  the  entire  be  to  some  extent  overcome  and  a  large  group 
country  '"to  idleness,  still   prevails.     Some  of  people  given  a  chance  for  self-support. 


THE  BULGARIANS  AND  THEIR 
COUNTRY 

BY  OLIVER  BAINBRIDGE 

[Bulgaria,  by  reason  of  her  recent  entrance  as  a  participant  in  the  great  war,  haa  crcaud  ficik 
interest  in  the  people  and  conditions  of  that  coutitry.  The  remarkable  progrcn  made  bf  tha  Bnl^ 
rians  in  the  last  third  of  a  century  is  set  forth  in  the  following  article.  The  writer,  Mr.  Baw- 
bridge,  is  an  experienced  traveler  and  the  author  of  "India  of  To-Day,"  "Tlic  Heart  of  CtAu," 
and  other  works.  His  favorable  obiervalions  on  Bulgaria  and  it*  people  coincide  with  tlwac  «f  oAcr 
'elers  and  studenti  of  world  condition*.— The  EoiTOa.] 


THE  atjvapccd  state  of  demix-racy  at-  la^t  twenty-eight  years  will  tgree  diat  be 
tained  in  Bulgaria  proves  that  cet)tu-  has  built  it  up  commercially,  attracted  nMmef 
lies  of  tyranny  have  not  unfitted  the  Bulgars  to  it  for  railroads  and  induatrial  derekp* 
for  self-government.  All  lovers  of  freedom  ment,  and  administered  its  finances  ••  Mf 
are  delighted  with  the  prudence  they  have  as  he  administers  his  own  private  fortUDb 
shown  and  the  enormous  success  which  has  During  the  conversations  whicb  I  hmlnJ 
f'ttcnded  their  efforts.  A  million  and  a  with  his  Majesty  I  was  impressed  widi  that 
quarter     sterling  sanguine    tempcn- 

over  expenditure  ment,  that  tfitk  of 

during    the    first  sclf-relianoci     that 

eleven    years   of  fearless  deteiuiint- 

their   independence  tion  whid  has  en- 

speaks    well     for  abled  him  to  tran»> 

their   financial  ad-  form   Bulgaria 

ministration.  They  from    a    condition 

have  a  single  cham-  of    weakness    and 

her,  known  as  the  poverty  into  a  pn^ 

S  0  b  r  a  n  j  c,    the  gmsive  and  6oui^ 

members  of  which  iahing  country. 

are  elected  by  uni-  The    Csar    ha 

versal     manhood  been   ably   assisted 

suffrage.     The  as-  during    the    laM 

sent  of  the  Czar  is  seven  years  hf  At 

required     for     all  Czaritsa   Elcooon; 

la\vs  passed  by  the  the  royal  FIokkc 

Stjbranje.        Eight  Nightingale,     wht 

Ministers,  who  are  czar  Ferdinand  and  the  czaritsa  elxonou  has  taught  US  that 

nominated  by   and  the     fint    it""*"* 

arc  responsible  to  the  Czar,  form  a  Council  of  true  culture  is  urility,  aiMl  diat  we  diouU 
in  which  the  executive  power  is  vested.  think  more  of  others  and  less  of  ounchm. 

During  the  two  Balkan  wan  she  traveled  iih 
THE  CZAR  AND  THE  CZARITSA  ^^-^^  „^„  ^^e  lines  of  tianspoft  to  stc  the 

The  Czar  is  the  constitutional  head  of  the  wounded  accommodated,  and,  whenever  pat- 
St.-te.   the  real  power  being  in  the  people,  sibic,  helped  in  the  operating-roani,  < 
The  State  is  divided  into  twelve  districts,  at  her  gentle  presence  cheered  and  c 
the  head  of  which  there  is  a  Prefect  who  ts  the  sufferers, 
appointed  by  the  Czar  on  the  recommenda-       Her  Majesty  told  i 
tion  of  the  Slinister  of  the  Interior.  ment,  that  so        of 

The  Czar  Ferdinand    who  is  highly  dis-  anything  I    C  pa: 
tinguished  for  the  penetration  of  his  intellect,  little  1  wi  i     MIS  to  i 

has  made  Bulgaria.      Those  who  know  the  ideas  ot 
inside  history  of   that  country  during  the  "that  i 
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EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS  three     faculties — History    and    Philology, 

The  moment  Bulgaria  attained  her  indt-  Physics  and  Mathematics,  and  Law  It  is 
pendence  she  instituted  a  system  of  free  and  "lended  by  2,000  students  of  whom  300  are 
compulsory  education,  for  she  knew  that  it  women,  ■"V"";,?"  °f  profeMOrs  and 
was  .he  basis  of  national  destiny,  and  when  lecturer.  The  5,450  educational  mstitu- 
we  remember  that  the  Bulgarian  peasantry  "'""  in  Bulgar.a,  which  mdude  some  of  the 
depend  upon  the  help  of  their  own  families  ''"'"  high  school  buildings  m  the  world, 
to  till  their  farms  we  can  form  a  faint  idea  "ave  a  staff  of  13,500  teachers  and  are  at- 
of  the  sacrifices  they  make  in  order  to  send  ""^'i^^^"-??  snidents,— 315,000  boys 
their  children  to  school.  There  are  agricul-  »".<■  215,000  girls.  I  was  much  surprised 
rural  schools  to  which  model  farms  a-e  at-  "'*  "«!  attention  and  the  mteUigence  of  the 
tached  at  Sardovo  and  at  Roustchouk,  while  Students,  each  one  of  whom  seemed  to  be  im- 
at  Philippopolis  there  is  a  school  open  to  '""'  ™,  '"=  magnificent  idea  that  they 
young  men  who  wish  to  take  up  fruit  grow-  ■""'<  tuild  their  character  for  themselyre, 
iog.  Priests  and  village  schoolmasters  are  '"'  '^  State  is  rendering  an  incomparable 
compelled  to  take  a  course  in  agriculture,  service  by  enabling  them  to  build  it  upon  fino 
Students,  when  they  travel  separately  on  the  foundations  and  with  endunng  materials, 
railwavs,  are  allowed  a  reduction  of  50  per  „J^"'  '"  national  libraries  at  Sofia  and 
cent,  on  the  price  of  the  ordinary  ticket,  and  PhJippopolis  and  over  one  thousand  reading- 
when  they  travel  in  parties  of  ten  or  more,  'ooms  throughout  the  State.  In  the  impor- 
and  are  accompanied  by  one  of  their  teach-  '""  «"""  they  have  courses  of  public  lec- 
ers,  they  are  allowed  a  reduction  of  75  per  tures,  which  are  always  greeted  with  large 
cent.     The  railways  are  State  property  and  •"'^  enthusiastic  audiences. 

are  under  State  management.     If  we  take  

.                 ,■         .                       1  AN    ACRICULTt/RAL    COtJNTRY 
into  account  the  new  lines  in  course  ot  con- 
struction and   the  others  that  are  planned,  Bulgaria  is  preiiminently  an  agricultural 
Bulgaria  has  more  lines  of  railway  than  Set-  country.      Out   of   a   population   of   nearly 
bia,  Greece,  and  Turkey  put  together.  five  millions,   about  three  millions  are  en- 
Thc   adolescent   University   of   Sofia   has  gaged  in  cultivating  their  own  farms,  which 
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rarely  ever  exceed  six  or  seven  acres.    They  ria.     The  narional  faith  is  that  of  the  Or- 

have  fixity  of  tenure,  paying  one-tenth  of  the  thodox  Bulgarian  Church,  whidi  is  gov- 
gross  produce  by  way  of  rent,  which  seems  a  emed  by  the  Synod  of  Bishops  under  the 
most  cumbersome  system.  The  government  Presidency  of  an  Exarch.  The  late  Exxrdi 
is  theoretically  the  owner  of  the  land,  and  Joseph  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  mod- 
can  resume  possession  in  the  event  of  the  ern  Bulgaria.  He  guided  the  destinies  of  the 
holder  not  being  able  to  pay  his  tithe.  The  Church  for  the  last  thirty  years  with  such 
Agricultural  Bank,  which  has  many  branches  tact  and  courage  that  all  Bulgarians  were 
and  agencies  throughout  Bulgaria,  has  met  drawn  to  him  in  an  attitude  of  respectful 
with  the  greatest  success.     It  not  only  ad-  affection. 

vances  sums  to  farmers  to  buy  cattle,  seeds  His  Beatitude,  who  received  me  at  the 
and  agricultural  implements,  but  very  often  Palace  of  the  Holy  Synod,  impressed  me  at 
does  the  buying  for  them.  a  man  who  had  accustomed  himself  to  the 
The  grains  cultivated  are  wheat,  maize,  thoughtful  and  quiet  study  of  human  nature, 
barley,  rye,  oats,  rice,  and  millet.  The  prin-  as  well  as  having  a  wide  experience  in  politics, 
cipal  industrial  plants  are  tobacco,  roses,  and  which  I  think  is  amply  revealed  by  the  intel* 
beetroot.  I  was  particularly  interested  in  lectual  and  material  progress  made  by  the 
the  rose  crop,  for  I  had  often  heard  of  the  Bulgarians  in  Macedonia.  When  I  men- 
famous  Bulgarian  Atta  made  from  the  red  tioned  some  of  the  charges  that  the  Bal- 
and  white  roses  gathered  in  the  gardens  of  kan  States  had  made  to  me  against  one  an- 
KazanlJk,  Karlovo,  Klissoura,  and  Staraza-  other,  he  said:  "I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Bain- 
gora.  It  takes  a  ton  and  a  half  of  roses  to  bridge,  that  you  will  find  dte  deviation 
make  a  pound  of  oil,  which  is  obtained  after  from  truthfulness  has  not  been  sulEciently 
three  distillations.     It  is  a  deep  golden  color,  guarded  against," 

and  the  odor  is  so  pungent  that  it  produces        The  Exarch   and  bishops  are  choMn  for 

a  sense  of  giddiness.     The  oil  is  placed  in  life  by  secret  ballot  in  which  laymen  are 

leaden  bottles  and  sent  to  the  perfume  em-  permitted  to  cast  their  vote  as  well  n  the 

poriums  in  Paris  and  London,  where  it  is  clergy.    The  ecclesiastical  authoritiea  eKrdse 

used  to  form  the  basis  of  a  thousand  differ-  complete  jurisdiction  over  all  matten  peitain- 

ent  scents.     The  girls  who  gather  the  roses  ing  to  marriage  and  divorce, 
make  jam  and  syrup  from  the  petals,  which 

»,e  very  delicious,  to,  .  ,ri«c  S.  ^^  for  ">""•  »"»'«".  *«'  HOM,  UFE 
my  Western  palate.  ^    In  this  country,  accordi'iq;  to  the  canon- 
There  is  not  a  high  standard  of  comfort  ical  laws,  the  legal  age  for  contractinc  nMr> 
among  these  simple  peasant  farmers,  whose  riage   is   fixed    at   nineteen   ytan   for  bcfi 
clothing  is  homespun  and  whose  footgear  is  and  seventeen  years  for  girli.    The  Bukari- 
made  of  the  pelts  from  which  the  wool  is  ans  are  generous  loven  who  tniN  m  hil^M 
taken.     Even  the  more  well-ti>do  are  con-  they  love.    They  realii 
tent   to   live  in   plainly   furnished   cottages  much   in   another's  lifi 
with  mud  floors.  know  and  cannot  shan 
may  be  bound  with  tbt 
RELIGIOUS  CONDITIONS  ^;iling  and  glad  to  a. 
The  Bulgarians  have  a  f  rm  idea  of  right  dom.    Relying  on  its  c> 
and  wrong.     If  a  man  is  asked  to  do  any-  in  its  love,  they  put  it  tc 
thing  which  is  not  approved  by  the  master  of  no  fresh  proofs,  they  de 
his  soul,  he  only  says,  "I  cannot, — it  would  firm  it  nor  evidence*  to 
be   shame."     He  cannot   tell   you   why  it  freely  of  the  wealth  < 
would  be  shame;  he  knows  that  he  would  heans,  but  they  never 
suffer,  and  he  does  not  trouble  himself  with  consider  whether  they 
complex  explanations.     It  is  this  mold  of  of  the  love  they  pour  o 
thought  which  influences  the  whole  current  that  the  full  measure 
of  life  and  movement  in  Bulgaria.     And  it  "pressed    down,    shake 
is  because  they  have  made  God  their  partner  over."     Demanding  no 
they  have  been  able  to  give  us  such  lessons  in  ing,  they  receive  abundi 
courage    and    self-sacrifice,    and    show    that  arc  ever  g        ■       > 
noble  toleration  of  religions  other  than  their        Bulga        v 
own,  Mohammedans,  Greeks,  Jews,  Roman  picture  in       ir 
Catholics,    Armenians,    and    Protestants    all  broidcred  kir 
enjoy  complete  religious  freedom  in  Bulga-  indulge  in      t 
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ary   between   companionship   and   courtship  one  case  of  vomiting  after  chloroform  of  all 

and  a  mockery  of  both.     They  believe  the  the  cases  that  passed  through  our  operating 

secret  chambers  of  the  heart  are  too  sacred  theatre  at  Mustapha  Pasha.     Out  of  nearly 

for  the  imps  of  flirtation  to  gambol  in  or  to  two  thousand  men  who  passed  through  the 

be  subjected  to  trifling.  hospital,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  had 

The    Bulgarians,    even    if    they    have    to  emigrated   and   returned   to  fight,  only  two 

struggle  hard,  lead  a  life  which  is  almost  had  bad  teeth — a  good  index  of  the  general 

ideally  happy.    The  great  thing  which  gives  health  of  a  nation.    Out  of  the  same  number 

happiness  is  mutual  confidence,  and,  when  of  cases  there  was  one  suspected  of  a  venereal 

we  see  man  and  wife  exhibiting  quiet  and  disease." 

mutually  respectful  familiarity,  we  may  be  sofia,  the  capital 

fairly  «min  that  they  are  to  be  looked  on  ^o  city  in  the  East  ha,  ondercone  such  a 

a.  most  fortunate  in  the  world.  magic  transformation  as  Sofia.     Prior  to  the 

D.yorce  IS  yen;  rare  ,n  Bo  g.ria,  where  .t  ,„„dp„i„„  „(  ,h,  Bulgar,  it  was  a  sm.U 

may  be   obtained   on   seyeral   grounds.     It  Turkish  town  of  20,000.  with  narrow,  dirty 

delight,  me  to  be  able  to  state  that  parties  j„„,,     ^here  was  practically  no  trade  and 


who  have  been  found  guilty  of  adultery  are 


the  people  were  in  a  hideous  state  of  poverty. 


allowed  to  rjiarry  their  accomplices,  and  ^he  city  which  has  now  risen  up  has  a  popu- 
if  we  m  the  West  would  adopt  this  very  ktion  of  about  125,000  and  is  rapidly  becom- 
wise  law  and  punish  these  home-wreckers  a    ^       „„^  „,  ,h,  ^^j,  ;„  £^„„„  j-„  ^r- 

disgusting  blot  would  be  remoyed  from  the  rf,j„„„„,|„  i,  ,,„  („  „„„  £,,;„,  ,„  „,p^ 
brow  ol  our  civilization.  ^^  i^  „  j„,  ,ppa„„,.     The  streets,  which 

A  STao^■G  AND  HEALTHY  RACE  '"  »■=" /'"^  ""^  beautifully  dean,  are  too 

narrow  tor  the  adequate  display  ot  the  nne 
The  pure  life  led  by  the  Bulgarians  ac-  proportions  of  the  Czar's  palace,  the  Nation- 
counts  for  them  being  such  a  strong  and  al  Theatre,  the  General  Post  Office,  the  War 
healthy  race.  Mr.  G.  Aird  Whyte,  of  Edin-  Office,  the  Bulgarian  National  Bank,  the 
burgh,  who  spent  several  months  with  a  William  Gladstone  High  School  for  Boys, 
medical  mission  in  the  Balkans,  in  writing  the  Grand  Hotel  de  Bulgarie,  the  National 
to  me  says  that  "physically  they  are  in  many  Agricultural  Bank,  the  Sobranje,  and  many 
ways  superior  to  other  nations.  They  have  a  other  public  buildings  which  are  of  fine 
sound  constitution  and  lack  the  'nervous  sandstone.  The  ecclesiastical  edifices  are  of 
system,'  so  that  there  were  few  cases  of  remarkable  beauty,  especially  the  new 
collapse  in  our  hospitals.    I  came  across  only  cathedral. 


A  STREET  SCENE  IN  MOC£RN  SOHA 


"SPEEDING  THE  SILVER 
BULLETS" 

Great  Britain's  Problfms  of  War  Fixaxcf.  and  War  Economy,  and 
How  Mr.  McKenna  Is  Meeting  Them 

BY  LEWIS  R.  FREEMAN 


"T^ACn  otic  of  yoiihas  silver  bull.-ts  in 
Mj  jDiir  pockets  whidi  u'ill  help  to  stop 
the  (It-rmaiis," 

The  phrase  was  Llovil  (leorgc's,  and  it 
M-as  also  he  who,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
cheipier  during  the  opening  months  of  the 
war,  lired  the  first  tentative  volleys  of  "silver 
bullets."     Hut  tlie  sustained  bombardment, — 
the  "hurrieaiie  lire"  as  it  is  swiftly  becomint;, 
— H-as  left  to  be  di- 
rected bv  the   Hon- 
orable  Reginald 
McKenna,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  tbc  Chan- 
cellorship  when,    in 
May     last,     Lloyd 
Cieorge    was    called 
to   the   head   of  the 
new      Ministry      of 
Munitions    and    set 
to  speeding  the  bul- 
lets of  steel. 

The  task  the  for- 
mer Chancellor  of 
the  ICxchequer  left 
behind  h  i  m  was 
scarcely  less  appal- 
ling in  its  baffling 
iniiiiensity, — it     had 


well  as 
a  financial  problem, 
— than  the  one  to 
which  he  went.  And 
the  storv  of  the 
firm-handed,  clear- 
headed way  in 
which  it  has  been 
taken  up  and  put  on 
the  road  to  fulfill- 
ment    is     also     the 

story  of  how  a  cabinet  minister  who  had 
never  attained  to  anything  approaching  popu- 
larity,— whose  resignation,  indeed,  had  not 
long  before  been  clamored  for  by  a  not  fncon- 
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siderabic  section  of  the  press  and  public. — be- 
came in  an  hour, — in  an  hour  and  fifteen 
minutes,  to  be  exact, — one  of  the  most  ac- 
claimed and  trusted  men  in  Ktiglaiid. 

England's  rellct.\nce  to  tax  iiekself 
Britain's  finst  financial  measures,  like  her 
military,  were  calculated  only  to  tide  oier 
the  chaos  which  followed  the  outbreak  oi 
hostilities.  The  wir 
nould  be  over  b>- 
Christmas,  so  mo»i 
members  of  the  gm- 
ernment  appeared  to 
think ;  and  definite 
plans  for  def ravine 
its  ccst  could  be 
taken  up  in  the  pip- 
ing times  of  peace 
to  follow,  when  men 
and  nations  had  re- 
gained their  proper 
perspective.  In- 
creased taxes  M-ere 
imposed  on  lea,  to- 
bacco, spirits,  and  a 
few  other  tfainp: 
but  the  main  ile- 
pcndencc  was  placed 
upon  a  loan  of  $1.- 
750,000.000  rawd 
in  the  early  winter- 
Even  b>-  sprinf- 
time  the  grim  r^ 
ity  of  the  WW, 
which  u-as  crippinf 
the  other  bellifcr- 
ents  b)-  the  throt. 

>l'ek  f^lt  >"  Ei^land  Am 

the  sovcminent  v« 
still  in  a  temporizing  mood  when  anoAn 
budget  was  presented  in  Mar.  Etoi  liafi 
George,  clear-sighted  as  he  had  proved  !■» 
self  to  be  in  forcauting  die  need  ill  muinnnit 
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Avas  reluctant  to  grasp  the  nettle  firmly  by  John  bull  finally  "takes  his  bit" 

imposing  fresh  taxes.  There  was  a  chance  of  But  in  spite  of  the  ease  with  which  it  now 

peace  by  fall,  it  was  urged  at  this  time,  and  it  seemed  probable  that  the  money  to  finance 

would  be  wisest  to  tide  over  the  interval  the  war  for  an  indefinite  period  could  be 

with  another  loan.  raised,  there  was  a  growing  feeling  in  Eng- 

Almost  immediately  following  the  presen-  land    that    the    time    had    come    to    "pay.** 

tation  of  his  May  budget,  Lloyd  George  was  Something  of  the  magnitude  of   the  work 

transferred  to  the  new  Ministry  of  Muni-  ahead  had  at  last  begun  to  come  home  to  the 

tions;  and  the  task  not  only  of  raising  the  British   people.      Men   no  longer  spoke  of 

new  war  loan  but  of  finally  facing  the  long-  "the  end  of  the  war"  as  something  the  date 

deferred   taxation   problem  as  well,   fell  to  for  which  could  be  definitely  or  even  ap- 

Mr.   McKenna,  who,  in  spite  of  a  rather  proximately  fixed,  but  rather  as  an  eventua- 

troublous  tenure  of  the  Home  Secretaryship,  tion  of  the  dim  and  distant  future,  like  the 

was  deemed  the  best  man  available  for  the  millennium.      A   "war  consciousness,"    and 

vacated   portfolio.      How   fortunate  an  ap-  with  it  a  commensurate  "war  responsibility," 

pomtment  it  was  probably  very  few  even  of  ^as  developing.     "We  can't  leave  it  all  to 

the  new  Chancellor's  greatest  admirers  real-  be  shouldered  by  posterity,"  men  began  say- 

ized  at  the  time.  Jng.     "We've  got  to  take  our  own  bit,  and 

FLOATING  THE  GREATEST  LOAN  IN  HISTORY  "°  ^'"^^  ^^''"  ^  ^  favorable  for  taxation  as 

the  years  of  abnormal  prosperity  during  and 

The  work  of  raising  the  new  war  loan,—  immediately  following  the  war  itself.     Slap 

amountmg    though    it    did    to    more    than  on  your  taxes.    We're  ready  for  them.    Only 

$3,000,000,000,— was  a  simple  one  compared  distribute  them  fairly  over  all  classes  and  wc 

to  the  fixing  of  the  new  taxes.     Britons  of  won't  complain." 

the  present  generation  have  been  loaning  or  To    allot    equitably    the    burden    of    a 

investing   money   all    their   lives,   the   most  greatly    augmented    taxation,-^that,    in    a 

striking  evidence  of  which  perhaps  is  the  fact  ^ord,  was  the  apparently  simple  but  really 

that  $20,000,000,000  worth  of  foreign  secur-  incalculably  complex  task  which  was  set  for 

ities  are  estimated  to  be  held  by  the  canny  in-  ^y,  McKenna. 

habitants  of  the  tight  little  island.  It  Was  To  distribute  the  taxes  fairly  was  a  5uffi- 
not  necessary  to  "stage"  the  loan  by  a  long  Gently  difficult  problem  in  itself;  to  persuade 
interval  of  public  preparation  as  has  always  ^  jealous  and  highly  self-conscious  working 
been  done  in  Germany,  and  was,  to  a  certain  jass,  which  was  already  breaking  or  threat- 
degree,  done  in  the  case  of  the  flotation  of  cning  to  break  into  incipient  strikes  on  the 
the  recent  Anglo-French  loan  in  the  United  ^^  trivial  pretexts,  that  it  was  a  fair  dis- 
S^*^^^*  tribution  seemed  almost  too  much  to  hope 

The  mere  announcement  that  during  a  for.  Moreover,  the  striking  changes  which 
couple  of  the  early  weeks  of  July  unlimited  had  taken  place  in  England  during  the  four- 
subscriptions  to  a  loan  to  bear  the  unprece-  ^ecn  months  of  the  war  made  it  imperative 
dented  interest  of  4>4  per  cent,  would  be  that  the  new  taxes  should  endeavor  to  ac- 
received  was  sufficient.  With  a  careless  ges-  complish  certain  economic  as  well  as  finan- 
ture  the  British  moneyed  interests,- mostly  cial  ends.  A  brief  explanation  of  what  these 
banks  and  insurance  companies, — coolly  changes  were  will  help  to  an  understanding 
tossed  $2,900,000,000  into  the  war  hat  and  ^f  the  problem  which  confronted  the  new 
went  on  about  their  business,  while  the  gen-  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
eral   public, — stimulated  by  a  well-planned 

poster  campaign, — brought  the  total  up  to  increased  demand   for   labor, — higher 

and  beyond  even  figures  by  buying  vouchers  wages 

ranging    in    amounts    from   $1.25    to   $25.  .   One  of  the  immediate  effects  of  the  war 

"This   beats  the  old   Consols  all    hollow,"  was  a  great  improvement  in  the  condition  of 

e\'eryone  said,  and  intimated  that  there  was  the  English  workers  of  all  classes.     Unem- 

plenty  more  money  to  be  had  when  further  ployment, — the    insidious    cancer   that    had 

need  should  arise.     What  up  to  that  time  been  eating  deeper  and  deeper  toward  the 

was  the  greatest  loan  in  history  was  floated  heart  of  the  British  social  system  for  years, — 

with  less  effort  and  excitement  than  those  was  put  an  end  to  almost  in  a  night.    There 

accompanying  the  opening  of  the  subscrip-  was  an  immense  deal  more  work  to  do,  and, 

tion  list  of  a  wild-cat  company  in  an  Okla-  with  the  recruiting  of  between  two  and  three 

homa  or  California  oil  boom.     It  was  a  re-  million  soldiers,  fewer  hands  to  do  it.    The 

markable  financial  achievement.  organ-grinder  and    the    vender    of    useless 

Dec.— 6 
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trinkets  disappeared  from  the  streets.     Boys  American  exchange  was  dailv  sagging  lower 

and  women  took  the  place  of  men.     Girls  and  lower  as  a  consequence  of  the  mounting 

those  of  bo>'s  and  women.     The  almshouses  trade  balance  against  Great  Britain. 
poured  out  ail  in  possession  of  their  work- 

ing  faculties;  men  a„d  women  of  leisure  "^"^  September  war  bldcet 
turned  their  hands  to  "war  work,"  and  still  With  these  ends  in  view  Mr.  McKenna, 
the  supply  was  short,  in  the  intervals  of  dispensing  the  money  from 
Then  wages  began  advancing.  Unskilled  the  latest  \var  loan  at  a  rate  which  rose 
workers  received  two  and  three  times  as  from  $15,000,000  a  day  in  the  early  part  of 
much  as  they  had  been  able  to  command  be-  July  to  $20,000,000  a  day  a  couple  of 
fore  the  war;  artisans  from  three  to  four  months  later,  figured  and  consulted,  and  fig- 
times  as  much.  The  coiuseiiucnce  of  this  ured  and  consulted,  until  the  end  of  Septem* 
was  that  the  greater  part  of  the  workers  of  ber,  the  country  meanwhile  bracing  itself  to 
P^nglaiid  were  earning  iiiorc,  and,  in  spite  fake  up  the  nevr  burden  as  a  stout-hearteJ 
of  the  considerably  increased  cost  of  living,  pack-horse  stiffens  his  knees  against  a  further 
had  more  to  spend,  than  ever  in  their  lives  addition  to  an  already  hcavj-  burden. 
before,  That  they  should  spend,  and  spend  "We've  a.'iked  to  be  taxed,"  the  people  said: 
freely,  was  naturally  to  be  expected ;  nor  was  "and  we're  ready  to  put  up  with  «-hate\er  ii 
it  entirely  undesirable  that  a  certain  amount  necessary.  Only  please  hurry  up  and  let  ui 
of  their  earnings  should  go  into  circulation  know  the  worst  as  soon  as  you  can,"  The 
again  in  the  purchase  of  domestic  products.  Chancellor  announced  that  the  budget  wouM 
Unfortunately  the  main  drift  of  the  ntw  be  ready  to  present  to  Parliament  shortly  atttr 
spendinE  was  not  for  better  food  and  more  it  assembled  in  the  middle  of  September. 
comfortable  quarters,  badly  as  these  were  The  scant  120  seats  in  the  little  visitnr*" 
needed  in  most  instances,  but  for  luxuries,  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commnns  were  ap- 
and  foreign  luxuries  at  that.  plied  for  many  times  over  for  the  afternoor. 
on  which  the  budget  was  to  be  read,  and  v 
IMPORTING  rORBlGX   LLXURIES  ,„  „   ^^^y^   ^   „.,„  j|„,^   „  ,|^ 

The  chirp  of  the  cuckoo  clock  began  echo-  most  vitally  interested  in  the  measures  in 
ing  in  the  tenements  of  Newcastle  and  Bir-  hand.  Most  of  the  great  financial  and  in- 
mingham;  the  coster  maid  of  Shoreditch  dustrial  kings  of  Britain  fidgeted  on  the  nir- 
added   another  six   inches  to   her  inevitable 

ostrich  plume;  the  cinema  theaters, — 95  per  — ,. 

cent,  of  whose  films  came  from  California.—  ^  @3EL"' 

were  packed  to  suffocation,  and  the  whine  of  /-ifft  '^     ^^^*^i\. 

the  American-made   phonograph  was  heard  I' /tF^  ^^S» 

from  Land's  End  to  John  o'  Groat.  Also, 
there  came  to  be  seen  in  startlingly  increas- 
ing numbers  American  motor-cycles  and 
what  the  ultra-patriotic  Britisher  is  wont  to 
call  "the  cheap  Yankee  automobile." 

There  was  no  complaint  regarding  the 
quality  of  these  goods,  but  there  was,  and 
vi-ry  justly,  an  outcry  against  the  purchase  of 
unnecessary  foreign  articles  at  a  time  when 
the  curtailment  of  Hritish  manufacture  for 
export  conspired  with  the  rapidly  increasing 
purchases  of  munitions  in  America  to  create 
a  tremendous  trade  balance  against  England. 
That  this  trouble  was  actual  as  well  as  ap- 
parent was  evident  from  the  trade  returns 
covering  the  first  year  of  the  war,  which 
showed  that  the  importation  of  foreign  lux- 
uries was  much  greater  than  during  the 
previous  year  of  peace.  The  demand,  there- 
fore, was  that  the  new  taxes  should,  besides 

increasing  the  current  revenue  as  much  as  ^    ^^^   „.,x-th«  CMAXcm*-  or  m  «" 
possible,  aim  also  to  restrict  the  consumption  crkqukx 

of   foreign    luxuries   at   a  time   when   the  prom  Panch  tLamimi 
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row  benches,  and  the  majority  of  these,  with 
budget  speeches  of  the  past  in  mind,  had 
made  arrangements  to  have  tea,  and  dinner, 
and  even  supper  served  them  in  the  House. 
Several  had  prepared  to  stick  it  out  on  choco- 
late so  as  not  to  miss  even  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  of  the  fateful  pronouncement. 

"Question  Time,"' — the  hour  in  which  the 
humble  M.  P.  is  allowed  to  prove  his  devo- 
tion to  his  constituents  by  "heckling"  the 
mighty  cabinet  minister, — passed  off  perfunc- 
torily, and  about  four  o'clock  a  well-set-up, 
middle-sized  man  with  a  bald  head,  a  clear 
eye  and  a  distinctly  pleasant  face  stood  up 
by  the  long  center  table  and  began  to  talk. 
Now  he  spoke  of  shillings  and  pence,  and 
even  farthings ;  again  of  millions,  and  hun- 
dreds of  millions  and,— once  or  twice, — of 
thousands  of  millions  of  pounds.  Now  he 
was  explanatory,  now  expository,  now  cal- 
culative;  never  was  he  oratorical.  His  elo- 
quence,—for  eloquence  of  a  kind  there  was, 
— found  expression  in  figures  of  estimate 
rather  than  figures  of  speech.  For  seventy- 
five  minutes  he  spoke, — -marshalling  facts  and 
figures  and  their  corollaries, — and  then  sat 
down.  Thus  did  Mr.  McKenna  present  the 
epochal  war  budget  of  the  fall  of  1915. 
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Former  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  had 
ahvays  talked  for  an  hour  or  two  or  three 

before  getting  down  to  business,  and  a  num-  ^urt  a  bit.    I'm  coming  back  to  Dr. 

ber  of  distinguished  bankers,  not  unnaturally  ^gain  " 

anticipating  an  even_  longer  period  of  "first-  ^h^  brevity  of  the  budget  speech  created  a 
l.es  and  secondhcs  on  this  momentous  oc-  scarcely  less  favorable  impression  than  its 
casion,  did  not  arrive  at  the  House  of  Com-  lucidity.  As  one  paper  put  it,— referring  ttt 
mons  until  after  Mr.  McKenna  had  finished  farmer  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer,— 
hiB  speech.  Those  who  were  on  hand  ..^y|jj,^  ^.^^^  ^avc  taken  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
chariged  from  an  attitude  of  perfunctory  at-  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^ours  to  present,  Mr.  Asquith  two 
tention  to  one  of  active  interest  at  the  Chan-  ^^  j^ree  days,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  all  of  z 
ccllors  first  words,  and  followed  him  closely  ^^.^^^  ^^  McKenna  accomplished  to  pcr- 
to  the  end.  Now  the  twitch  of  a  mutton  f^^j^^  ;„  ^„  ^our  and  a  quarter."  The  fact 
chop  whisker --the  invariable  insignia  of  ^^^^  ^j^ere  was  no  suggestion,  whatever  of  an 
the  od-school  British  banker— told  of  a  jaw  a^^mpt  to  "play  politics"  in  the  budget  also 
muscle  that  had  been  sharp  y  flexed  as  the  jg,j  g^^„„iy  ;„  ^^  f^^or  with  the  general 
new  income  tax  rate  was  read,  or  a  pucker  or  public 
perturbation  appeared  in  a  beetling  brow  as  « 

'    „  (     .  L-  II-         "     „. (  WHAT  ARE  THE  NEW  TAXES? 

a  manufacturer  saw  his  swelling  war  prof- 
its" cut  in  half  at  one  fell  swoop;  but  for  the  The  nature  of  the  new  taxes  may  be  indi- 
most  part  they  "stood  the  gaff"  like  the  game  cated  as  follows:  A  general  increase  of  the 
old  patriots  they  were.  Indeed,  the  expres-  income  tax  of  about  40  per  cent.,  so  that  it 
sions  on  the  faces  of  these  giants  of  British  now  takes  approximately  10  per  cent,  of  all 
finance  and  industry  after  the  reading  of  incomes  of  between  $600  and  $5000  a  year, 
the  budget  reminded  me  very  strongly  of  the  and  from  25  to  35  per  cent,  on  those  from 
advertising  poster  of  a  Western  dentist,  on  $20,000  upwards.  A  apecial  tax, — popularly 
which,  under  the  grinning  countenance  of  a  called  the  "war  profits"  tax, — of  50  per  cent, 
pleased  patient,  was  the  legend,  "It  didn't  to  be  levied,  on  all  trades  and  manufacture* 
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whose  profits  exceed   those  of   1914-15  by  of  Lloyd  George's  total  prohibition  scheme 

over  $500.     Duties  on  tea,  cocoa,  tobacco,  last  spring  would  have  gone  a  might>'  long 

coflee,  and  dried  fruits  raised  50  per  cent.,  way  toward  paying  the  cost  of  the  war.    And 

and  on  motor  spirits  and  patent  medicines  yet  we  had» — and  still  have, — the  remarkable 

100  per  cent.     A  new  ad  valorem  duty  of  anomaly   of    a    people   sacrificing    rivers   of 

33  1/3   per  cent,  on  imported   automobiles,  blood  for  their  countr>',  and  yet  being  un- 

motor-cycles,  cinema  films,  clocks,  watches,  willing  to  give  up  the  use  of  beverages  which 

and  musical  instruments.     Considerable  in-  not  only  wasted  money  but   lowered  their 

creases  in  postal,  telegraphic,  and  telephonic  industrial  and  militar>'  efficiency  as  well. 

rates.     (Both  of  the  latter  services  are  state-  "McKenna  was  wise  in  steering  clear  of 

operated  iw  England.)  the  thing  at  this  juncture.     He  well  kneu* 

that  a  very  substantial  majority  in  the  House 

NOT  PROTECTIONISM  ^f    Commons,    rallying    around    the    "solid 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  commentary  Irish,'  would  have  wrecked  the  whole  of  his 
on  the  fairness  with  which  these  taxes  are  budget  rather  than  to  allow  the  entering 
distributed  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  only  wedge  of  prohibition  to  be  driven  on  any 
organized  attack  upon  the  budget  came  from  further  than  it  now  goes  under  the  Muni- 
a  small  group  of  hide-bound  free-traders  who  tions  Act.  It  will  probably  take  another 
professed  to  believe  that  they  descried  in  the  year  or  so  of  war,  at  twenty  or  thirty  mil- 
new  duties  on  autos,  cinema  films,  and  other  lion  dollars  a  day,  to  bring  them  and  the 
imported  luxuries  the  point  of  the  entering  country  to  their  senses." 
wedge  of  protection.  There  is  little  doubt  . 
that  Great  Britain  will.-must,  in  fact,-  "O^'  '^'^■<="  ^^^'  T"=  couvtrv  staxd? 
adopt  a  certain  degree  of  protection  after  the  The  extent  of  the  "taxability'"  of  Great 
war,  but  Mr.  McKenna  is  absolutely  above  Britain, — the  proportion  of  its  war  expenses 
suspicion  of  trying  to  use  the  present  emer-  the  cowintry  can  pay  out  of  current  re\'enue, 
gency  to  hasten  the  day.  Indeed,  nothing  — it  is  very  difficult  to  approximate,  largely 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  because  of  the  fact  that  this  limit  will  be 
said  or  done  can  in  any  way  be  construed  to  raised  indefinitely  as  a  complete  realization 
indicate  that  he  is  any  less  sincere  in  his  ad-  of  their  responsibilities  awakens  in  the  Brit- 
herence  to  at  least  the  principle  of  free  trade  ish  people  a  will  to  produce  and  sa\*e.  Per- 
than  he  was  before  the  war.  haps  the  most  authoritative  statement  that 

has  been  made  in  this  connection  is  that  of 

WHY  LIQUOR  WAS  LET  OFF  p.^f     ^     R     g^^^     j^C   distinguished    pmi- 

The  failure  of  the  new  budget  to  impose  dent  of  the  Bntish  Association.  **It  is  alto- 
additional  taxes  on  beer  and  spirits  was  a  gether  probable, '  said  Professor  Scott  in  ad- 
surprise  only  to  those  quite  unconversant  dressing  a  recent  gathering  of  economists  at 
with  the  conditions  prevailing,  for  it  was  Manchester,  "that  Great  Britain  could 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  where  Lloyd  finance  indefinitely  a  war  costing  not  m-er 
CTeorgc  had  rushed  in  and  failed  Mr.  Mc-  one  billion  pounds  a  year.  The  governing 
Kenna  would  have  the  temerity  to  tread,  condition  to  this,  however,  would  be  that 
Indeed,  as  I  heard  an  American  of  twenty  the  country  put  its  back  into  it  and  worked  a 
years*  residence  in  London  aptly  put  it,  *'The  good  deal  harder  than  in  time  of  peace.  We 
Chancellor  showed  commendable  discretion  could  probably  raise  by  taxation  400,000.000 
in  not  butting  his  head  against  that  unbreach-  pounds  with  the  national  income  as  it  is  just 
able  wall,  the  stones  of  which  are  the  brew-  now.  We  could  save,  if  we  realljr  set  cur- 
ing and  distilling  interests,  and  the  mortar  selves  to  it,  an  additional  400,000.000 
of  which  is  the  insatiable  thirst  for  liquor  of  pounds.  But  supposing  the  country  worked 
both  the  lower  and  upper  classes  of  Brit-  harder  and  saved  more,  and  suppose  besidci 
ishcrs."  private  public  economy  were  exercised,  then 

"The  drink  question,"  said  this  same  keen  we  come  within  sight  of  bridging  ovtt  the 

obser\'er,  who  is  a  banker,  and  neither  a  tee-  gap  between  800,000,000  poun<ls  and  the 

totaler  nor  even  an  especial  advocate  of  tem-  1,000,000,000     wanted.       Therefore,     the 

perance  under  normal  conditions,  "has  been  things  to  strive  for  are  increased 

just  about  the  worst  handled  of  any  of  the  both  public  and  private,  and  ii 

domestic   problems   which   have  confronted  duction." 

England  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  The  raising  of  audi  a  sum  would, 

that  is  saying  a  good  deal.    The  saving,  di-  ever,  represent  pretty  nearly  Britain's 

rect  and  indirect,  from  the  putting  through  mum  effort,  and  of  die  n^ime  of  publk  and 
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private  economy  which  must  prepare  the  way  is  little  doubt  that  the  $25,000,000  limit  set 

for  it  there  is  as  yet  only  too  little  evidence,  by  Mr.  McKenna  as  the  daily  cost  of  the 

Nearly  everyone,   it   is  true, — except   those  war  to  England  at  the  end  of  1915  will  be 

workers  alluded  to  whose  expenditures  have  considerably   exceeded,    and    that    this   may 

increased  with  their  wages  since  the  outbreak  have  increased  by  spring  to  as  much  as  thirty, 

of  the  war, — is  spending  less  than  in  peace  or  even  thirty-five,  million.     Thirty  million 

times.     But  both  public  and  private  econo-  dollars   a   day   works  out   to   pretty   nearly 

mies,   for  the  most  part,   are  more  or  less  $11,000,000,000  a  year,  or  more  than  twice 

sporadic  and   misdirected,   like  that  of  the  as  much  as  the  maximum  set  by  Professor 

noble  lady  who  wrote  to  a  London  paper  Scott  as  raisable  by  taxation  under  the  most 

to  announce   proudly  that  she  had  opened  favorable  circumstances, 

her  savings  campaign  by  striking  all  meats  How  is  this  deficit  to  be  met?     By  loans, 

off  the  menu  of  her  servants'  hall.     There  is  the  obvious  answer.    True;  but  how  long 

is  a  good   deal  of  legitimate  complaint  on  can  England  go  on  raising  loans  at  the  rate 

the  score  of  public  extravagance.     One  sees  of  $5,000,000,000  or  more  a  year?     A  year 

no  end  of  street  and  other  work  going  on  undoubtedly;  probably  two  years;  possibly 

that  could  well  wait  until   after  the  war.  three  years.     But  with  the  prolongation  of 

Perhaps  the  last  straw  of  this  kind  was  the  the  war  there  must  ultimately  come  a  point 

recent  regilding  of  that  gingerbread  atrocity  beyond  which  even  this  richest  of  the  bellig- 

called   the  Albert  Memorial,   a  pretentious  erents  cannot  go  without  recourse  to  some- 

but  artistically  unspeakable  monument  erect-  thing  more  than  the  orthodox  expedients  of 

ed  at  the  instance  of  the  late  Queen  Victoria  taxation  and  loan.     What  then  ? 

m  honor  of  the  amiable  but  colorless  German  Then, — always  supposing  that  the  deter- 

Prince  whom  she  had  taken  as  her  Royal  mination   of   the   people   is   unbroken, — the 

Consort.  time  will  have  come  for  the  "capital  tax,"  a 

,,                     „                   ,  sort  of  general  liquidation  of  private  property 

MOBILIZING    A  NATION  s  SAVINGS  f^^  State  ends.     That  this  extreme  contin- 

The  awakening  "war  consciousness,"   to  gency  has  not  been  unconsidered  may  be  seen 

which  I  have  alluded  as  operating  to  make  from  the  following  extract  from  a  recent  ar- 

the  British  people  ready  to  take  up  the  bur-  tide  by  the  conservative  financial  editor  of 

den  of  increased  taxation,  will  also  operate  the  London  Observer: 
to  make  them  eager  and  willing  to  follow  a 

strong  lead  on  the  score  of  personal  saving.  a  year  ago  we  pointed  out  that  loans  running 

But  that  lead  they  must  have,  and  it  must  into  several  thousands  of  millions  of  pounds  might 

be  introduced  by  a  drastic  campaign  of  pub-  h»ve  to  be  faced.  To-day  we  regard  it  as  a  thing 

liV  QavincT  fn  ^f  an  pvamnle  ccrtam  and  partly  accomplished.    We  have  to  con- 

lie  savmg  to  set  an  example.  ^.^^^  j^^^^  ^  permanent  load  of  debt  to  the  coun- 

Ihe    publication    in    the    London    papers  try.    The  interest  burden  may  well  be  so  great 

during  October  of  accounts  detailing  the  re-  that  the  question  of  redemption  is  well-nigh  im* 

markable  work  Herr  Rathenau  has  accom-  practicable.   And  so  we  come  back  to  another  sug- 

^i.vv.^^     ;«    r'^^^^^^T    :^    <*«,r^k;i;»;^*»"    --»  gestion,  made  months  ago  in  these  columns,  and 

phshed    in    Germany    in      mobilizing      re-  *^^  ^^^  generally  di^ssed.    Is  it  possible  to 

sources   has  created   a  strong  demand   that  avoid  a  "capital  tax,"  however  bad  the  principle 

something   of    the    kind    be   undertaken    in  may  be?    And  is  it  not,  on  the  whole,  the  best 

England    before    it    is    too    late.      As    that  way,  after  the  war,  to  face  the  problem,— to  "cut 

country  undoubtedly  has  economic  and  in-  ^^«  nt,uonR\  loss,"  so  to  speak? 
dustrial  experts  little  if  any  less  capable  than 

Rathenau,  one  may  confidently  expect  that  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  such  a 
a  thorough  and  systematic  "war-savings"  measure  as  this  is  very  unlikely  to  be  re- 
campaign  will  be  in  full  swing  in  England  sorted  to  while  the  war  is  still  in  progress, 
before  the  winter  is  over.  even  though  the  latter  be  greatly  protracted. 

Afterwards,  with  the  financial  burden  great- 

THE  APPROACHING  DEFICIT  g^  than  could  be  borne,  it  might  be  resorted 

Even  assuming,  however,  that  such  a  cam-  to  as  the  best  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  It 
paign  would  result  in  making  it  possible  for  should  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  Ger- 
Great  Britain  to  raise  by  taxation  the  maxi-  many,  in  floating  a  war  loan  which  she  ad- 
mum  sum  mentioned  by  Professor  Scott, —  mittedly  will  be  unable  to.  repay  unless  she 
$5,000,000,000, — there  will  remain  a  huge  obtains  a  decisive  victory  and  exacts  an  in- 
and  constantly  mounting  sum  to  be  found  demnity,  is  practically  resorting  to  what 
by  other  means.  With  the  launching  of  the  might  be  described  as  a  cross  between  a 
scarcely  anticipated  Balkan  campaign,  there  gamble  and  a  "capital  tax''  at  the  end  of  the 
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first  year  of  the  great  struggle.     As  long  as  he  also  laid  especial  emphasis  on  his  iiiteii- 

she  retains  the  conimarid  of  the  seas,  Great  tion  not  to  omit  any  measure  calculated  a 

Britain's  financial  position,  at  its  worse,  will  likely  to  stabilize  American  exchange. 

—from     a     "world     viewpoint," — better       What  direction  these  eflorts  will  take  has 


than  that  of  any  other  belligerent 
camp. 


THIi    ANGLO-FRENCH    LOAX 

;  American  exchange  difficulty  \ 
of  the  war  problems  which  ' 


ther  not  yet  been  indicated,  but  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  before  long  somethini; 
in  the  nature  of  a  "compulsory  mobilisation" 
of  British-held  foreign  securities  may  be  it- 
an-  tempted,  these  to  be  sold,  as  the  state  might 
left  see  fit,  to  satisfy  obligations  abroad  without 
for  Mr.  McKenna,  and  the  solutioji  of  it  by  the  export  of  gold.  This  suggestion  has  al- 
means  of  the  recent  Anglo-French  loan  met  ready  been  advanced  in  Parliament,  and. 
with  wide,  if  not  quite  unanimous,  approval  drastic  as  it  is,  there  is  no  doubt  that  many 
in  London.  The  principal  critics  of  this  will  be  found  to  advocate  resorting  to  it  in 
loan  have  been  of  the  ultra-insular  type  of  preference  to  another  foreign  loan. 
''City"  banker,  whose  viewpoint  is  too  nar- 
row, and  whose  prejudices  are  too  strong, 
to  permit  him  to  comprehend  that  conditions 
in  New  V'ork,  Chicago.  Timbuctu.  or  any  The  foregoing  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
other  "outlandish"  place  might  conceivably  difficulties  which  have  beset  the  new  Chan- 
vary  somewhat  from  those  in  I-ondon.  ccllor  of  the  Exchequer  in  pcrformin): 
These,  noting  only  that  uhile  the  latest  Brit-  the  task  which  was  thrust  upon  him  oi 
ish  war  loan  was  floated  in  London  at  AYz  maintaining  the  bombardment  of  "the 
cent,  the  Anglo-French   Loan  in  New  silver  bullet "     The   fact   that  he   is  gain- 


York  was  costing  near  to  6  per  cent,,  did  a  ing     in     prestige 
deal  of  loose  talking  regarding  the  way  in  p.isses  is.  perhaps. 
which      the      "Yankee 
was  taking  his  "iwiind 
of  Hesh." 

Bankers  and  wri- 
ters with  any  appre- 
ciation of  world 
finance,  h  o  w  ever, 
knowing  how  New 
York  rates  are  close 
to  2  per  cent,  higher 
than  London  in  ordi- 
nary times,  and  cog- 
nizant of  the  abnor- 
mal demand  for 
money  created  in  the 
United  States  by  an 
unprecedented  com- 
mercial and  industrial 
,  fully  rcal- 
hoi\-  fa\'Orable 
the  terms  really  were. 
This  was  explained 
with  admirable  lucid- 
ity by  Mr,  McKenna 
in  passing  the  Loan 
Bill  through  the  mcKe 
Conuiions  in  the  mid-  '"yj"];'' 
die  of  October,  when 


with 


week    thai 


'.    RetORD-BREAKER 


;    -Righto;' 


evcrj' 

the  best  evidence  of  huu 
well  he  is  succccdini: 
with  it.  It  w»  Mr. 
Asquith,  1  bdinr 
who  said  that  the 
country  which  coulJ 
throw  the  last  hun- 
dred million  poiniJi 
onto  the  Mar  wrale 
would  be  the  \ivto:. 
Judging  from  the  el- 
fect^^■en^^w  of  his  ftr>t 
tentative  tosse>,  there 
seems  goo<l  rea>iin  to 
believe  that  the 
m  i  g  h  t  y  honor  n! 
raising  and  throw- 
ing the  decisi^-e  sum 
into  the  teeterini; 
war  balaiK-e  will  tall 
to  the  kern,  quiet, 
resourceful  Mc- 
Kenna. the  man  who 
has  been  content  w 
let  others  do  the  talk- 
ing while  he  gave  o- 
,-.».  prcssion  to  hit  er- 
'^"  crgies  in  acts  inttraJ 
of  u'ords. 


HOW  BRITAIN  PAYS   HER 

WAR  BILLS 

CURRENT   war   expenditures   in   Great   into  millions.     Third,  we  arc  finding  by  loan  to 
Britain  are  at  the  rate  of  $22,000,000  ^"^  ^^^^^  Dominions  part  of  the  expenditure  of 

a  day.    The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  |^^  Tk"?.? "''  i^^'^u^^^  "^  ^""P5?  '"'°  '^"^ 
.     •'  ,  1  x^-"wv,.iv^«vi  itcw   jjj^^  Q^  battle.     Fourth,  as  regards  India,  we  are 

given  warning  that  they  may  increase,  and  paying  the  whole  of  the  burden  of  the  Indian 
that,  with  the  addition  of  expenditures  for  contingents,  except  the  normal  peace  expenditure, 
ordinary  services,  the  Government  may  soon  ^'^^^»  ^*  ^^^^  advanced  to  our  Allies  such  sums 

be  faced  with  the  problem  of  raising  $30,-  ^!;;'J^„?i!I^Vn'll,l^T'tK''""!^•n•'^°"'^  .1"-? 
AAA  AAA       J  Til  r  i       ^^^  mamtam  m  the  field  three  millions  or  their 

UU0,UU0  a  day.  In  the  last  year  of  peace  the  soldiers.  ...  The  only  reason  I  draw  the  at- 
rate  was  about  one-twelfth  as  high.  tention  of  the   House  to  these  facts  is  that  we 

Two  methods  have  been  adopted  for  find-  ^^^^  *  ""'Sbt  to  be  proud  of  the  share  that  we  in 
ing  these  huge  sums.  The  principal  one  is  ^^'^  '^''""^'^  "^  contributing  in  this  great  War. 
the  borrowing  of  the  savings  of  people  within  ^j^g  yr^^  taxes 

and  without  the  British  Empire.    This  money 

must  be  repaid  after  the  war  is  over.  The  At  a  time  when  all  thinking  persons  in  the 
effect  is  to  lessen  the  immediate  financial  bur-  United  States  are  interested  in  their  own 
dens  of  war  by  spreading  them  over  a  long  Government's  problem  of  meeting  increased 
period.  The  second  method  of  finding  expenditures  with  depleted  revenues,  it  is  in- 
money  is  to  increase  as  much  as  possible  the  structive  to  note  the  measures  taken  by  Great 
ordinary  forms  of  taxation, — to  begin  at  Britain  in  her  emergency.  We  therefore  set 
once,  as  it  were,  the  main  task  of  liquidating  forth  below  the  essential  portions  of  Chancel- 
the  war  debt.  lor  McKenna's  proposals  (as  printed  in  full 

A  year  ago  new  taxation  was  devised  by  in  the  weekly  edition  of  the  London  Times)  ^ 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  then  Chancellor,  which  together  with  some  editorial  comment  in  rep- 
brings  in  additional  yearly  revenue  of  $342,-  resentative  English  financial  periodicals. 
500,000.  His  successor,  Mr.  McKenna,  has  The  principal  form  of  new  taxation  is  a 
since  discovered  ways  to  bring  in  $535,000,-  40  per  cent,  increase  in  the  rates  on  incomes. 
000  more.  Altogether,  at  the  present  daily  The  exemption  line  is  also  lowered,  to  in- 
expenditure  of  $22,000,000,  these  increases  elude  those  earning  as  little  as  $13.35  weekly 
would  carry  on  the  war  for  just  forty  days,  ($700  yearly)  who  will  pay  23  cents  a  week 
or  approximately  one-ninth  of  each  year.  It  ($12  a  year)  to  the  Government.  Incomes 
is  therefore  obvious  that  it  will  take  eight  of  $1000  a  year  ($19.25  a  week)  will  be 
years  of  peace,  with  war  taxes  continued,  to  taxed  $45  annually,  or  90  cents  weekly, 
pay  for  every  year  of  war.  Those  with  incomes  of  from  $20(X)  to  $50()0 

Small  as  this  additional  revenue  may  seem  a  year  will  pay  approximately  10  per  cent, 
when  contrasted  with  the  huge  amount  raised  to  the  Government.  Incomes  of  $25,000  a 
by  loans,  it  nevertheless  means  great  financial  year  will  be  taxed  about  20  per  cent.  The 
burdens  for  the  people,  in  addition  to  those  to  possessor  of  an  income  of  $500,0(X)  will  be 
which  they  had  become  accustomed.  called  upon  to  pay  $170,0()0, — ^more  than  a 

During  a  recent  debate  in  the  House  of  third  of  his  income.  These  income-tax 
Commons,  Mr.  Montagu,  Financial  Secre-  changes,  it  is  estimated,  will  produce  $235,- 
tary  to  the  Treasury,  set  forth  "the  real  na-  000,()()0  more  than  the  old  rates, 
ture  of  the  situation"  which  Great  Britain  The  next  source  of  additional  revenue  de- 
has  to  meet.  We  quote  from  his  speech,  as  vised  by  Chancellor  McKenna  is  what  he 
follows:  calls  an  "excess  profits"  tax,  imposed  upon 

businesses   (with  a  very  limited  number  of 
We  have  first  of  all  kept    and  we  have  to  exceptions)    whose   annual   profits  have   in- 
keep,  an  impregnable  and  inviolable  Navy.    We   ^^^»^^a  -v,^—  *.k-.,  <tcnn  ^*        *.u  u 

have,  in  the  second  place,  paid  for,  and  we  con-  ^"^^^^  more  than  $500  sincc  the  war  began, 
tinue  to  pay  for,  an  Army  which  has  increased  ^^  *s  assumed  that  these  profits  are  greater 
from  a  few  thousands  to  an  Army  which  runs  because  of  conditions  brought  about  by  the 
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wu;  and  the  Government  proposes  to  take  We  quote  from  lu$   reourics,   ••   foltawc 

half  of  the  increase.    The  estimate  of  revenue 

to  be  obtained  annually  in  this  way  is  $150,-  "  i.  r«o8ri«d  that  Mr.  McKcnoa  >u  ka 

nrm  nnn  exiraordinanly  painilaking  in  endeavonna  le  be 

.;,         ,       .       ,.           ,   ..                        .  moderate  and  lo  avoid  air  uDfain»e«««lha»*- 

Under  the  heading  of     customs  and  ex-  ncsi.    NevcrtheUu,  everyone  who  has  nrca  mt 

cise,"  the  most  important  source  of  additional  urioui  uudy  to  the  matter,  whether  &  Parlia- 

revenue  will  be  sugar,   the  price  of  which  ""» <"■  '"  ''"'  City,,  recogni.t.  that  h  nrnpletOf 

I                   r-     -    ■™.   .    ™«.,„~,I,.\     ...:il     k.  ""*  "*  I""  *■"  iituaUon,   and  that   tttA  pi^ 

(nmv    a    Government    monopoly)    will    be  j^,,,  „^  ,„  ^  ^,j^  ^J^,  j,,,y     Et«I^. 

raisi^d  one  cent  a  pound.      1  he  azw  price  to  McKenna  himMlf  McnH  to  have  come  to  Ac  cm- 

the   retail    consumer   will    be  eight  cents   a  elusion  that  the  propoiBli  he  hae  to  far  placed 

pound  for  ordinaQ-  granulated  sugar.     (This  before  Parliament  need  to  be  Hipplcawntcd. 

compares  with  six  cents  in  New  York  City.)  «-.        j-          *    l     n    .■      i    i          -         t 

The  anticipated  revenue  from  the  increase  in  .  T''*  "''*<"'  "*  *»  ^"^'  **«■•"»«"  ^ 

sugar  will  be  $58,000,000  yearly.     The  ex-  '*""T  ■   "*  average  Mvmg.  have  Iwen  ^ 

isting  duties  on   tobacco,   tea.  cocoa,  coffee,  ^'^fl  '""eased    (1)    by  abnonnd  praA« 

chicory,  and  dried  fruits  have  been  raised  50  t^)    by  the  transfer  °^_^^^J^^^ 

per  cent.     Thus  the  revenue  from  tobacco  *'*'"'=  '^^/ ?^  u™'i'^'*l^**  ^^ST^ 

will  be  increased  to  $75,000,000  from  the  >"<="**  ""••  t^)  by  the  decreaMdpty-nIb  d 

previous  $50,000,000.     The  duty  on  tea  is  «nipIoy<:"-     M«t  <>*  ^  ^«t^  «^  •« 

raised  to  24  cents  a  pound  (from  16  cents),  8«he«  from  hi.  ftn^^  hm  m>  far  «t 

and  the  revenue  from  that  source  alone  be-  *^°?>  ^^l''  ^^"""l'  da»  *nd  from  die  'Iwnr 

comes  $67,500,000  instead  of  $45,000,000.  t"des.      He  pleads  tor  VMt  reducttMi  ■  at 

The  reader  will  remember  that  «  hereas  the  «P«^nditur«  of  the  people.    We  qMOtt  tarn 

people  of  the  United  States  drink  coffee  pri-  *"^  cd'W""!  *&iai 

marily,  the  English  arc  addicted  to  tea.    The  yi,,  Briiiib  pe« 

income  from  cocoa,  coffee,  chicory,  and  dried  their  credit  as  fu 

fruits,  combined,  even  at  the  new  rates,   is  r«»ort  to  the  great 

only  $7,000,000.  S**^*"  "S  ^ 

Import  duties  amounting  to  one-third  the  „"/ tSiJ^'^ril 

value  of  the  articles  are  placed  upon  patent  let  the  country  kn 

medicines,   automobiles,    motor  cycles,   mov-  diitribute  the  tai 

ing-picture  films,  clocks,  watches,  musical  in-  'K"?  ?'!  *'■<•«• 

stmments,  plate  glass,  and  hats.     In  some  of  "'       *"  ^' 

these  cases  the  tax  is  imposed  not  so  much  to  7i,e  editor  of 

produce   revenue,   as  to  discourage  imports  believes  that  the' 

and  thus  to  reduce  consumption  and  enforce  {>o^  „  ineam  c 

economy.                               ^  ^j  „  j^taia  of 

Finally.  Chancellor  McKenna  has  raised  of  luxuries.     Hi 

postal,  telegraph,  and  telephone  rates  so  as  necessity  for  much  ttronger  nwMlKi  of 

to  increase  the  receipts  by  $20,000,000  annu-  tion  than  thoM  which  have  been  edi 

ally.     He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  We  quote  further  from  fait  ediurid: 
ver>'  heavy  taxes  had  already  been  imposed 

on  beer,  in  the  budget  of  last  year.     The  There  is  ooly  ooe  war  of  cBMbWaa  ^  ^^ 

truth  is  that  the  intention  of  some  months  ««''■'«•  "^  ■  CoottaentBl  Anqr  a^dXa  ImmU 

I ,   „^i,„  nipporl  of  our  Allica  widi  AcnalMnMMsrfAt 

I  beer  and  other  -JJZ.^  ^  ^e  „„,  -^  ik..  I.  "          -"  ^^ 


'  cooiinaDd  of  Ae  acai;  aitd  tkat  la  W  Mite  faM 


ago  ro  add  to  the  i 

alcoholic  beverages  met  such  crushmg  opposi-  the  current  ioeoiM  of  tU  t ,   __  _  _r 

tion  that  the  present  cabinet  did  not  dare  to  mcndoui  toll  of  watVm  that  a  larga  ffMte  if 
stir  up  the  liquor  question  again  at  this  time.  ***  *■'  «?•«•»«•>«  can  be  paU  oa  aff  csffMI 
revenue,  and  that  the  mpona  at*  h""^*  '    ■■ 


"insufficient  and  inadequate"  **  **  '***•  •■*  •**"  e»port«»»U  M^aa. 

Commenting  upon  Mr.  McKenna's  pro-      "At  audi  a  tinw,"  die  editor  of  Ae  £(M^ 
posals,  the  editor  of  the  Statist  declares  thu  miit  dcclvei,  "tUrpejriiv  is  ■ 
thej-  completely  fail  to  meet  the  situatitm.  but  a  privilese." 


A  PARCEL-POST  LIBRARY 

SYSTEM 

How  THE  State  of  Wisconsin  Furnishes  Books  to  Homes  Where 
Libraries. Are  Unknown 

BY  FRED  L.  HOLMES 


(Originator  of  the  parcel-post  library  plan) 

TWENTY  years  ago  Frank  Hutchins, 
with  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the 
book  hunger  of  the  boy  and  girl  on  the  farm, 
instituted  the  traveling  library  system  in  Wis- 
consin, which  enabled  any  group  of  citizens  to 
place  in  their  midst  a  box  of  the  best  books  in 
the  world.  To  get  these  hooks,  however,  re- 
quired united  action  and  a  certain  community 
spirit  on  the  part  of  the  applicants.  There 
are  sections  so  sparsely  settled  that  there  is 
no  hope  for  united  action.  Some  time  ago 
the  State  Library  Commission  made  a  house- 
to-house  canvass  in  a  pioneer  territory  cover- 
ing one  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles  Jn 
the  northern  part  of  the  State.  It  found 
only    twenty-one    homes.      Five    of    these 


tuenty-one  had  no  book,  not  even  the  Bible, 
^nd  four  more  had  nothing  except  the  Bible. 

Further  to  carry  out  the  Hutchins  idea, 
and  to  enable  the  single  Individual  to  ob- 
tain a  book  even  though  no  other  individual 
joined  with  him,  the  parcel-post  system  of 
deliver)'  of  books  was  established  by  the  State. 

Andrew  Carnegie  has  spent  several  ordi- 
narily large  fortunes  erecting  library  build- 
ings in  many  cities  over  the  United  States. 
Doubtless  as  much  good  will  be  accom- 
plished by  Matthew  S.  Dudgeon,  secretarj- 
of  the  Wisconsin  Free  Librarj-  Commission, 
as  the  result  of  his  founding  a  parcel-post 
librarj-  system,  accessible  alike  to  the  people 
in  city  and  country,  wherever  the  mail-pouch 
of  Uncle  Sam  is  carried.  This  idea  is  no 
more  acclimated  to  Wisconsin  than  to  any 
other  State  or  community.  To-day  it  is 
rapidly  groiving  to  oak  in  the  forest. 

Once  a  farm  lad,  Dudgeon  remembered 
how  as  a  little  boy,  with  his  face  against  the 
window-pane  in  the  old  farmhouse,  he  wait- 
ed to  see  only  a  team  pass  on  the  roadside 
to  break  his  loneliness.  It  is  this  dreariness 
of  the  round  of  pasture,  potato-lot,  and  corn- 
field that  will  require  the  ingenuity  of  men 
to  alleviate  before  they  can  stop  the  unend- 
ing migration  of  the  youth  of  the  country 
from  the  farm. 

When  the  parcel  post  was  extended  to  book 
shipments,  an  idea  struck  Librarian  Dudgeon, 
which  may  help  solve  the  country-life  prob- 
lem. Located  in  Madison  were  four  li- 
braries with  an  aggregate  of  about  half  a 
million  books  and  pamphlets  owned  by  the 
State.  The  most  famous  is  the  State  His- 
torical Library,  which  has  become  a  Mecca 
for  students  delving  for  inaccessible  informa- 
tion and  original  histor}'  source  material. 
Came  here  in  his  journeys  as  a  student,  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  gathering  facts  for  his  since 
famous  "Winning  of  the  West," — and 
scores  of  others. 

Now,  why  not  furnish  these  books  to  in* 
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for  Wisconsin  farming  ?"  Then  came  scores 
of  letters  asking  for  books  that  give  iiitor- 
ntation  on  needs,  nmshronnis  common  to 
northern  ^Visconsin,  (lennany  and  the  ne\t 
war,  dairying,  inchiding  milk  production,  the 
care  of  babies,  diseases  of  animals  and  tccd- 
ing,  handy  farm  devices,  practical  silo  con- 
struction, repairing  automobiles,  and  requests 
for  fiction  ranging  from  Scott  and  Dickens  to 
Churchill's  "'I"he  Inside  of  the  Cup"  atul 
Porter's  "Laddie,"  During  the  first  eiulit 
months  743  requests  were  rneived.  Ths 
seems  small  when  compared  with  the  voIuhk 
of  business  of  city  libraries,  but  Its  Impor- 
tance cannot  be  measured  in  numbers  alone, 
lyooking  over  the  applications  it  is  evident 
that  the  service  goes  to  the  remotest  districti 
of  the  State,  sometimes  250  miles  from  (he 
State  libraries.  Some  of  the  post-offices  are 
unknown  except  to  the  postal  guide.  Manr 
of  the  applications  are  from  school  teachers 
ivho  are  getting  the  books  not  to  make  them 
available  for  one  reader,  but  to  make  them 
Kn-i-'i-T  jiiKMiv  HKMMir\Kios  available  for  the  entire  school.     Often,  loo, 

(.Viiaivtring  rcquc«3  (or  books  ihai  arc  lo  go  xo  al!  [lari*  some  business  man  Of  Community  Inder  will 
of  ihc  Slate  by  pircii  pox)  get  a  book  that  is  much  in  demand  and  rc- 

lend  It  to  all  around  him.  For  example,  one 
dividuals  where  libraries  ate  imknown,  asked  banker  borrowed  two  books, — Frascr:  "The 
the  librarian  of  himself.  These  State  li-  Potato";  Putnam:  "The  Gasoline  En|[ine 
braries  belong  to  the  ta.xpajers,  he  reasoned,  on  the  Farm."  The  books  were  retained  m 
and  they  are  as  much  the  property  of  the  long  that  an  inquiry  brought  the  ctatcment 
lone  settlers  on  a  clearing  in  northern  Wis-  that  both  booki  had  been  circulating  rapidly 
con^iin  as  they  are  of  the  citizens  of  Madison  among  a  large  number  of  diflcrent  farmen; 
or  the  students  of  the  State  University  sit-  and  the  request  that  they  be  left  longer,  since 
uated  there.  the    banker    had    a    memorandum    of    many 

After  consulting  a  parcel-post  map,  he  other  farmers  who  wished  to  borrow  the 
called  in  the  newspaper  representatives  and  books  as  soon  as  they  were  obtainable.  With 
gave  them  this  story:  "Hereafter  the  State  each  month  the  niunber  and  varying  char- 
M'ill  loan  any  book  in  the  State's  libraries  to  acter  of  the  orders  have  increased  as  ii>- 
citizens  xvho  will  pay  transportation  charges."  formation  about  the  new  plan  is  disseminated. 
These  charges,  he  figured,  should  not  exceed  With  the  reopening  of  the  schmls  the  \tA- 
Jive  cents  a  volume.  time  of  requests  has  nearly  doubled. 

The   ink   of   the    first  amiouncement  was       The    relative    ratios   of    the   character  of 

scarcely  dry  when  the  following  letter  was   books    ordered    are    at    variance    with    city 

received   from  a  little  post-office  the  library  library  statistics  generally.     With  the  latter 

clerks  had  never  heard  of  before:  fiction  comprises  70  per  cent,  of  the  boc4s 

loaned.     Of   the  first   743   orders   recelxvJ. 

Gentlemen:    Kindly  send  to  the  under»it:nrd  at   which  IS  characteristic  of  recent  orders,  251, 

address  given,  Evers  Touching  Sewnd.     »  I  can-   ^r   34   per   cejJt.,    were   fiction;    181,    or   24 

not  pel  this,  send  me  tnslead,  MatlheivMin  Pitch-  '  i       i.     l  -     i  i 

ing   in    a   Pinch.      Five   cent;   in   postage   i.   en-    P^"^  «"*■-  ""5  *<^^  ™h.''"  "Sr'fultwre  anJ 

closed.  home  economics;  and  311,  or  42  per  cent.. 

related    to   histor>',   science,    biography,   and 

"Touching  Second"  was  promptly  sent  to  travel. 

this   baseball    cnthusia.<:t.    and    thirteen    days       Applicants  must  sign   z  statement,  to  be 

later  the  same  lad  sent  for  "Pitching  in  a  \xrified   by   the  postmaster,    teacher   of   the 

Pinch."  rural  school,  or  some  other  responsible  per* 

The  second  letter  ran  as  follows:    '^VIII  son,  that  the  book  will  be  carefully  puMwtcd 

you  kindly  send  me  some  material  on  otiion  and  will  be  returned  after  fourteen  daf)  UD- 

rttlture,  something  that  would  be  practicable  less  an  extension  of  time  hat  h 


BUFFALO'S  NEW  EXPERIMENT 
IN  GOVERNMENT 

Discarding    the    Professional    Politician,    and    Adopting 
Non-Partisan  Rule  by  Commission 

BY  M.  M.  WILNER 

[The  rapid  spread  of  rhc  commissioD  form  of  city  government  hai  been  one  of  (he  oudtand- 
ing  fcaiurea  of  modern  American  politics.  A  Government  bureau  hai  estimated  that  one-third 
of  our  cities  having  a  population  of  30,000  or  more  have  discarded  administration  by  Mayor 
and  Council  and  adopted  the  commission  plan.  Most  of  these  cities  are  in  the  South  and  West. 
In  the  following  article,  Mr.  Wilner  writes  of  the  adoption  of  commission  government  by  Buffalo, 
the  second  largest  city  in  New  York,  and  also  describes  the  result  of  the  first  election  of  comroii' 
sioners.— The  Editok.] 

THE  city  of  Buffalo  has  just  held  its  first  forty-eight    aspirants    withdre^v   before    the 
election    under    a    commission    charter,  primary. 
As  the  largest  city  in  the  East  and  one  of  the       The  names  of  the  remaining  forty-six  were 
largest  in  the  United  States  to  attempt  this  printed  on  the  primary  ballot  in  alphabetical 
system  of  government,  the  results  of  the  Buf-  order  without  party  classification  or  emblems, 
falo  experiment  will  be  watched  with  much  except  that  each   name  was   numbered  for 
interest.     The  election  on  November  2  and  the  purpose  of  guiding  the  unlettered  voters, 
the  primary  which  preceded 
enough    to   deserve    wide    at 
were    the    first    tests    of    an 
commission  charter  Jn  actual 
new  form  of  government  di 
effect  until  the  beginning  ol 
but  it  was  necessary  to  elec 
missioners  in  the  manner  pr 
charter. 

This  plan  attempts  to  clir 
politics  in  the  selection  of  cit 
citizen  could  become  a  candi 
mary  by  filing  a  petition  con 
natures.  There  are  only  fivi 
in  the  entire  city  governme 
there  were  cnly  four  places  to 
present  Mayor  is  allowed  bj 
serve  out  his  term. 

No  less  than  forty-eight  mi 
to  be  nominated  for  these  ft 
eluded  in  the  list  were  many  i 
bers  of  the  Common  Council 
men  who  had  led  the  fight  I 
sion  charter,  two  former  n 
State  Senate  who  had  been 
having  the  charter  adopted, 
and  professional  men  who  we 
to  politics,  and  the  Commiss 
Works,  who  has  been  in  ofii 
years  and  has  built  up  the 
patronage  machine  in  the  cit; 
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gressive.  About  66,000  votes  were  cast  at  vote  as  one  of  them.  He  is  allon'cd  no  mo 
this  primary,  out  of  a  total  registration  of  power.  They  will  also  be  the  heads  of  Hie 
approximately  80,000.  executive  departments. 

A  lively  campaign  of  three  weeks  followed.  For  administrative  purposes  the  city  k  di- 
Frequently  the  eight  candidates  appeared  on  vided  into  five  departments, — public  taiaj 
the  stump  together,  but  in  the  main  it  was  (fire,  police,  and  health),  public  works, 
each  man  for  himself.  At  the  election,  the  finance,  public  affairs  (schools  and  chaiitis), 
eight  names  were  placed  on  the  voting  ma-  parks  and  public  buildings.  The  deputmeitt 
chines  in  a  column  by  themselves  and  in  of  public  safety  is  vested  by  law  in  dw 
alphabetical  order.  There  were  no  symbols  Mayor.  The  Councilmen  will  apportion  the 
or  other  party  designations.  other   four   departments    among    themiel\ts. 

The  big  surprise  was  the  defeat  of  the  About  a  dozen  of  the  principal  mbordinate 
Commissiaiier  of  Public  Works, — the  one  offices, — such  as  corporation  counsel,  aaenoc, 
representative  of  the  old  style  of  politics  who  superintendent  of  education,  etc., — are  to  be 
had  survived  the  primary.  Despite  the  fact  filled  by  appointment  by  the  entire  coundl 
that  his  "machine"  following  atone  was  good  on  nominations  made  by  the  Mayor.  Lomt 
for  20,000  votes,  he  received  only  about  30,-  appointments  are  to  be  made  by  the  Coundl 
000  at  the  election.  Somewhat  to  the  on  nominations  made  by  the  head  of  the  de- 
chagrin  of  the  reformers,  the  leader  who  partment  in  which  the  appointee  ii  to  aenc. 
was  called  "the  father  of  the  charter"  also  Wide  latitude  is  given  the  Council  in  the 
failed  by  a  narrow  margin.  The  four  elect-  creation  and  elimination  of  offices,  but  Ae 
ed  were  the  txvo  business  men,  the  lawyer,  civil  service  must  be  under  die  rule*  pc^ 
and  one  of  the  former  State  Senators.  Two  scribed  by  the  State  law. 
of  these  are  Republicans  and  two  are  Demo-  The  charter  provides  for  a  referendum  m 
crats.  Except  the  former  Senator,  none  of  all  franchises,  and  in  certain  oondidaai  «■ 
them  has  ever  before  held  public  office  or  other  matters,  but  it  doei  not  indude  dv 
been  at  all  active  in  politics.  initiative  or  die  recall.    All  aenooi  aHst  k 

So  far  as  the  charter  was  intended  to  elim-  public,  all  \*otes  individually  raoordcd,  ail 
inate  the  old  politician  crmvd  and  considera-  reports  both  of  Coundl  proceedinp  and  if 
tions  of  partisanship  from  the  city  govern-  the  city's  financial  condition  nunt  be  pd^ 
ment,  it  is  a  great  success.  lished  regularly. 

One  unfortunate  element  which  entered  7*he  terms  of  office  are  four  yean.  Tit 
into  the  campaign  was  the  sectarian  re-  term  of  the  hold-over  Mqror,  bowcver,  ^ 
ligious  issue.  A  secret  anti-Catholic  organ-  pires  in  two  yean,  and  the  Coundlinan  whl 
ization  indorsed  four  men  both  at  the  pri-  received  the  lowest  vote  alio  dmr  a  tw» 
maries  and  at  the  election.  A  Catholic  or-  year  term.  Hence,  in  1917  a  Mayor  and  aat 
ganization  also  had  its  preferred  list  at  the  Councilman  will  be  elected,  in  1919  \ 
primary.  Only  one  actual  member  of  the  Councilmen,  an4  thereafter  this  alterai 
Catholic  church  was  nominated,  but  the  will  continue.  There  never  will  be  i 
Catholic  organization  supported  for  election  than  three  city  offices  to  be  filled  by  C 
the  four  whom  the  anti-Catholics  had  not  at  the  same  time.  Hiere  are  i 
indorsed.  This  issue  affected  the  result  to  Salaries  are  $7000  a  year  for  C 
some  extent,  though  neither  of  the  religious  $8000  for  the  Mayor. 
factions  controlled  the  situation.  One  of  the  Buffalo  woriced  for  neariy  t 
men  endorsed  by  the  anti-Catholics  and  three  get  this  charter.  It  waa  repciti 
of  those  endorsed  by  the  Catholics  were  sue-  in  the  Legislature,  but  p^die  opinM  1^ 
ccssful.  Of  these  only  one  is  a  Catholic  came  stronger  after  each  defeat  "T^  p 
himself.  None  of  the  candidates  openly  would  not  be  denied.  The  c' 
sought  religious  support.  vetoed  by  the  Mayor  and  n , 

veto.    It  was  foufl4it  by  the  b 
DUTIES  AND  POWERS  OF  THE  coMMissiONE»s  beginning  to  end,  and  alw 

These    four    men,    with    the     hold-over  cmifidence  on  dieir  part  du 
Mayor,  will  on  January  1  take  full  control  win,  or  never  would  WOfk 
of  the  city.     They  will  combine  in  them-  It  was  adiqited  at  •  relmi 
selves  both  the  executive  and  the  legislative  a  majority  *>*  15,741 
powers.    They  will  be  the  Common  Coundl,  57,253.  ■  T 
passing  on  all  appropriations,  tax  levies,  and  t    t 
local  ordinances.    The  Mayor  merely  bat  a 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE 
MONTH 

WAR'S  REFLECTIONS  IN  THE  WORLD'S 
REVIEWS 

IN  the  following  pages  wc  summarize  and  in  the  end  advantageous  to  the  Allies, 
quote  from  various  articles  appearing  in  The  editor  of  the  National  Review  (Lon- 
American  and  foreign  journals,  which  re-  don)  remarks  epigraminatically :  "We  have 
fleet  the  attitude  of  public  opinion,  in  vari-  nothing  to  fear  from  the  enemy;  but  every- 
ous  parts  of  the  world,  towards  the  central  thing  from  ourselves,"  The  chief  sources 
world  fact  of  current  history, — the  great  of  the  dangers  to  the  Empire  that  the  editor 
war  in  Europe.  Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  seems  to  have  in  mind  are  the  panic-mongers 
the  war  this  magazine  began  publishing  di-  and  pessimists  of  Downing  Street.  He  urges 
gests  of  important  articles  as  they  appeared  the  immediate  evacuation  of  Gallipoli,  and 
from  month  to  month  in  the  various  bel-  in  general  a  policy  of  concentration  of  forces, 
ligercnt  countries,  and  in  this  way  we  have  Turning  to  publications  on  our  own  side 
communicated  to  our  readers  expressions  of  of  the  Atlantic,  we  find  in  the  North  Ameri' 
opinion  in  every  country  affected.  can  Review  for  November  a  trio  of  serious 

As  the  year  1915,  is  drawing  to  a  close  and  weighty  articles  suggested  by  the  conflict 
there  is  no  diminution  in  the  proportion  of  in  Europe.  Professor  Munroe  Smith,  whose 
space  devoted  by  the  leading  European  re-  article  on  "Military  Strategy  Versus  Diplo- 
vicHs  to  matters  pertaining  to  the  war.     In  macy  in  Bismarck's  Time  and  Afterwards" 

the  Contempor-"  "  "-J—'  t—  ^ >— ■    -  'i-  D-'--:."'  c.:--  -n *-_( J 

for  example,  n: 
articles  arc  oi 
the  following 
"Italy  and  Ei 
"Armenia:  Is 
Williams,  M. 
ain's  Danger,' 
"Some  Truths 
Sydney  A.  M 
Giving,"  by  \ 
comments  on  d 
Dr.  E.  J.  Dil 

The  For  I  nil, 
has  two  artic 
situation  in  tl 
magazine  Robi 
conditions  thai 
neutrality,  wh 
ments  on  the  ' 

Tho  article 
are  concerned 
A  Serbian  wr 
of  Austria  to 
to  a  desire  to 
Asia  Minor. 
James  Ozanm 
expedition,  by 
Germans  and  i 
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EUROPE'S  STUPENDOUS   WAR   BILLS 

IF    anvbodv    hail     attempted,     before    the  s<><>»  rose  to  $700,000,000,  which  sum  was  cut  bv 

present  war  broke  out,   to  visualize  the  P^P"  jno"e>\  con^^ 

^  /       •     1    •         I  •  I     ^i  •  .  ij  ^^  5*160,000,000.     This  process  of  easine  the  |ro\- 

state  of   mind   ni   which   this  country  would  ernment  at  the  expense  of  the  people  spread  con- 

watch  the  projrrcss  of  such  a  conflict  as  the  stemation    and    bankruptc>'    far    and    wide.     A 

one    now    raj!:inp:,    he    probably    would    have  preat   program   of   public   expenditure    fol]o\%in»: 

taken  it  for  granted  that  our  newspapers  and  ^^'^  f^^'^    I  Franco-Prussian]    war    and    its  soon 

111       nil       -^i         J  1  ^  repaid    indemnity   raised    the   debt   of    France  tn 

majia/ines  would  be  filled  with  articles  set-  ^,.„  $6,000,000,000.    The  interest  alone  amounted 

tinjr    lorlh    the    wickedness,    stupidity,    and  to  nearly  $1,000,000,000.     A  year  of  the  present 

painful   consequences  of  warfare  in  general,  war   has   brought   this   debt  to   the    unheard   of 

As  a  matter  of   fact,   the  enormous  flood  of  figure  of  about  $11,000,000,000.    Thus  nearly  tun 

1-         ^  1  ^1  ^-1  million    bondholders   and    their    families    in    ami 

war    literature   has   contained    comparatively  „,,j  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^ave  become  annual  pensioner.  «n 

little    in    the    way   of    reiteration   of   the   old  the  public  purse,  in  addition  to  all  the  p«niionrr« 

arguments  on  this  subject.      Evervthing  that  produced  by  war. 

could  be  said  ai^ainst  the  hoarv  institution  of       ^^'f^many  is  still  a  very  younR  nation  and  at  in 

•  1    I  i'  *i      .«  empire  more  thrifty  than  her  largeit  state.     Thr 

war   was   said   long  aj^m,   and   apparen  ly   to  j,„*^^j3,  j^i,^  ^.„'  j„  j^^g  ^  y^^^^  ^^.^^  j,^^. 

little  purpose.     ALiny  people  have,  no  doubt,  000,000.     The  total  debt  of  the  empire  and  the 

refrained   from  voicing  their  sentiments   for  states  combined  was  about  $4,000,000,000  at  iIk 

this  reason  outbreak  of  the  war.     It  is  now  stated  at  about 

V'  ^     •     '  -^    •  ui      »      1    *  $9,000,000,000,  a  large  part  of  the  increase  beinx 

\et,   in   a  sense,   xt  is  possible  to  bring  a  j^' ^^^  ^^^^ '^^  -patriotic*'   loan,  from   helple^ 

new    indictment    against    war,    because    one  corporations, 
now  has  at  one's  disposal  the  old  arguments 

multiplied    by    ten, — or   whatever    ratio    the        Before  the  present  war  began  the  nation^ 

present   unparalleled   struggle   may   bear   to  of  Europe  were  already  up  to  their  ears  in 

the  greatest  wars  of   the  past.     Chancellor  debt,  owing  to  the  staggering  cost  of  "prc- 

David  Starr  Jordan  has  been  making  con-  paredness."     Their  total  national  bonded  in- 

spicuous  use  of  these  reenforced  arguments,  debtedness  amounted  to  about  $30,000,000.* 

'Fhus,  in  a  recent  address  before  the  Insur-  000,  or  nearly  three  times  the  value  of  all 

ance  Congress  at  the  Panama- Pacific  Kxposi-  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  world. 
tion,  he  dealt  with  the  economics  of  the  pres- 
ent upheaval  in  figures  that  take  one's  breath       Yves   C^uyot,   the   French  economist,   ettimairt 

awav.     His   address,    "War,    Business,    and  iJ>=^  ^''^. '^"^  u" ^.T^^I'A  ^1  "*"'   "^^yV*!*"!! 

r  »     •  ki'  u  J     *       4.u»     c   -     *'£  Europe   in  cash  $5,400,000,000,   to   which  shoald 

Insurance,      is    published    in    the    Scientific  ^e  added   further  destruction  estimated  at  $11,- 

Monthly   (New  York).  600,000,000,    making    a    total    of    $17,000,000,000. 

Dr.  Jordan  traces  the  history  of  national  The  entire  amount  of  coin  in  the  world  is  leu 

debts,  which,  as  he  points  out,  are  virtually  than  $12r)00,000,000.    Edgar  Crammond,  sccrmrr 

oil  vvir  J*.htc  "^  ^^^  Liverpool   Stock   Exchange,   another  kiieh 

an  \\.u    ucui>.  authority,   estimates  the  cash  cost  of   a   year  of 

The  chief  motive  for  borrowing  on  the  part  of  ''\l'^  \«  August  1,   1915.  at  $17,000,000,000    while 

cverv    nation    has    been    war    or    preparation    for  '''I'^l}^^;^ i^^J!!i''''''i,''^  '?.  '"*'^*  JL/""^  ""*' 

war.-     If  it  were  not  for  war  no  nation  on  earth  "^    $46,000,000,000.      Mr.     Crammomi    esfimam 

need  ever  have  borrowed  a  dollar.     If  provinces  '^^,\  '^^  T  t?cn'/^5^  •'"tI'?'  *  *'*"  ''^  ^'I 

and  municipalities  could   use  all  the  taxes  their  ^''".    7*^**    $3,500,000,000.      This    turn    »    about 

r.«»,^u  wx^r-   (^^  »....»^..o  ^(  ^^^^^  ♦u-,.  ^«..M  w^^xf  equivalent  to  the  accumulated  war  debt  of  Great 

people  pav,  tor  purposes  or  peace,  tnev  could  pay  T».«r  ljj  t^*         ^  •»«. 

off  all  their  debrs  and  s.art  free.     In  Ku rope,  for  Britain  for  a  hundred  ye.rt  before  the  war.    TW 

the  last  hundred  years,  in  time  of  so-called  peace.  '^.'"  ^^^  "^  Germany  (including  PruMia)  »  oa« 


nations  have  paid   more   for  war  than   for  anv-    ^"JJ'*  '"^  same.  _ 

thing  else.     It  is  not  strange  therefore  that  this    ^^^"JL""  *'V'*  any  conception  of  what  SM.- 
armed  peace  has  "found  its  verification  in  war."    OO^.^OO  <)00  may  be.    It  it  four  timet  all  the  pM 

and    silver    in   the   world.      It    represent!,   it  » 

\t  fhp  c]n^e  ni  fh*.  VnnnlrnniV  xvir^  Hrpaf  *****^»    **^"^    100,000    tont    of    gold,    and   wwM 
.;\t  the  Close  ot  the  .>^apo^nic  wars  Ureat    pmbably   outweigh   the   WaBhington    Mooom*!. 

Britain  owed  $4,430,000,000.  We  have  no  data  at  to  what  nionuineiita  weifl. 

but  we  may  try  a  few  calculation!.     If  thk  «■ 

The  savings  of  peace  duly  reduced  this  debt,  were  measured  out  in  $20  gold  pieces  and  lhf7 

but  the  Boer  war,  for  whicK  about  $800,000,000  were  placed  side  by  tide  on  the  railway  tradu  •■ 

was  borrowed,  swept  these  savings  away.    When  each  rail,  they  would  line  with  gold  erciy  liar 

the  present  war  began  the  national  debt  had  been  from  New  York  to  the  Paci6c  Ocean,  and  ihcft 

reduced  to  a  little  less  than  $400,000,000,  which  would  be  enough  left  to  cover  each  rail  of  the 

sum    a   vear   of   world    war    has  brought   up   to  Siberian  railway  from  VladiTOSlocfc  to  Fcuagiad' 

$10,000,000,000.  There  would  srill  be  cnoa^  left  to 


The    debt   of    France    dates    from    the    French    Belgium  and  to  bujr  the  whole  of  TtarkcT.  ac  hd 
Revolution.      Through    reckless    management    it   own  valuation,  wiping  her  finally  frooi  the  map- 
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The  cost  of  this  war  would  pay  the  natiooal 
debts  of  all  the  nations  in  the  notid  at  the  tinft 
the  war  broke  out,  and  this  aggregate  sum  of 
$45,000,000,000  for  the  world  vr»»  all  accumu- 
lated in  the  criminal  stupidity  of  the  wars  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  If  all  the  farms,  fanning 
lands,  and  factories  of  the  United  States  were 
wiped  out  of  existence,  the  coal  of  this  war  would 
more  than  replace  them.  If  all  the  personal  and 
real  property  of  hall  our  nation  were  destroyed, 
or  if  an  earthquake  of  incredible  dimensions 
should  shake  down  every  house  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific,  the  waste  would  be  less 
than  that  involved  in  this  war. 

Or  We  may  calculate  (with  Dr.  Edward  T. 
Devine)  in  a  totally  different  way.  The  cost  of 
this  war  would  have  covered  every  moral,  social, 
economic,  and  sanitary  reform  ever  asked  for  in 
the  civili2ed  world,  in  so  far  as  money  properly 
expended  can  compass  such  results.  Jt  could 
eliminate  infectious  disease,  fecbte-mindedness, 
the  slums,  and  the  centers  of  vice.  It  could 
provide    adequate    housing,    continuity   of    labor, 


agam 


I    other 


rords    i 


could  abolish  almost  every  kind  of  suffering  due 
to  outside  influetices  and  not  inherent  in  the 
character  of  ihc  person  concerned. 

The  fatuity  of  ascribing  the  war  to  com- 
mercial rivalry  between  Germany  and  Great 


Britain  is  shown  by  the  colossal  losses  which 
the  war  has  imposed  on  the  commerce  of 
both  countries, — losses  which  German  and 
British  business  men  must  have  foreseen 
would  follow  inevitably  from  such  a  conflict. 
Dr.  Jordan  points  out,  inter  alia,  its  disas- 
trous consequences  to  the  great  German 
steamship  companies,  the  Hamburg-Ameri- 
can and  Nord-Dcutscher  Lloyd. 

Again,  did  the  Cunard  Company  build  her 
three  great  steamships,  the  Maurelania,  the  Lull- 
lania,  the  Aquilanla  for  tbe  fate  which  bas  come 
to  them?  In  1914  I  saw  the  At/uilania,  finest  of 
all  floating  palaces,  tied  by  the  nose  to  the  wharf 
at  Liverpool,  the  moat  sheepish- looking  steamship 
I  ever  saw  anywhere.  Out  of  her  had  been  taken 
$1,250,000  worth  of  plate  glass  and  plush  velvet, 
elevators  and  lounging-rooms,  the  requirements 
of  the  tender  rich  in  their  six  days  upon  the  sea. 
The  whole  ship  was  painted  black,  filled  with 
coal — to  be  sent  out  to  help  the  warships  at  sea. 
And  for  this  humble  service,  1  am  told  she  proved 
unfitted. 

No,  commercial  envy  is  not  a  reason,  rivalry  in 
business  is  not  a  reason,  need  of  expansion  is  not 
a  reason.  These  are  excuses  only,  not  causes  of 
war.    There  is  no  money  in  war. 


SHOULD 

IN  a  recent  issue  of 
(Rome)  is  an  article  < 
levying  a  tax  on  war  pi 
while  admitting  the  ur 
some  individuals  and  coi 
much  larger  gains  than 
urges  that,  on  the  other 
turers  have  many  risks  at 
counter.     Of  this,  he  sayi 


The  price  of  raw  material 

day  to  d. 

ay,  so  that  for  self 

facturer 

profit.     I 

n  the  second  place. 

acier  of 

the  orders  often  ei 

new   plan 

Its,  or   at   least  ext 

modeling 

of  old  ones,  and  ii 

ful    whether    these    can    be 

after   the 

war.     Sbculd   thi 

then  the 

price  obtained  for  i 

for    must 

be    sufficient    to 

sinkinp-fi 

jnd. 

In   the 

majority   of   case- 

and  mor. 

:  arduous  applicali 

manager 

1,    all    of    which    s 

Still,  making  all  due 
drawbacks,  the  writer  is 
mit,   what   everyone   kn< 
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increase   of   the   dividend    rate,   especially    under  would  cause  a  temporary-  rise  in  the  price  of  the 

present  conditions.     A  larger  dividend  is  no  ad-  stock.      The    shrewd    shareholder    would    unload 

vantage,   even   in   normal    times,   until   the   enter-  his  shares,   at   a   high  figure,  upon  some  unwary 

prise   is  firmly  established,  with  ample  resources  buyer,  who  would  later  on  have  to  put  up  with 

and  properly  adjusted  sinking-funds.     But  at  the  a  fall  both  in  the  dividend  rate  and  in  the  prior 

present  time,  a  high  dividend  rate,  one  not  based  of   the    stock    he    imprudently   ac(|uired.    For   thi» 

on  the  permanent  and  normal  profits  of  an  under-  reason  a  far-seeing  investor  will  not  buy  sharei> 

taking,  but  on  exceptional  war  profits,   would  be  which  pay   larger  dividends  because  of  the  %«ar. 

distinctly    unwise.     As   soon    as   the   war   ceases,  but  will  give  the  preference  to  those  enterprises 

the  abnormal   profits  will  cease  with  it,  and   the  which    use   their   increased    returns   to   amass  an 

dividend  will   have  to  be  lowered.  ample   surplus   or   to   enlarge   their    facilities  for 

The  greatest  evil  is  that  an  increased  dividend  production. 


REVIVAL  OF  PLANS  FOR  A  CHANNEL 

TUNNEL 

SOMK  years  ago  there  was  a  lively  agita-  now  in  use  on  the  continent,  but  its  initial 
tion  of  the  project  for  constructing  a  cost  is  hard  to  compute  in  terms  of  these 
tunnel  underneath  the  Kiiglish  Channel,  because  of  the  different  problems  involied. 
Hie  aflfair  fell  through,  chiefly,  perhaps,  be-  Even  should  it  cost  over  $40,000,000,  how- 
cause  of  England's  fear  of  anything  which  ever  (200  million  francs),  he  declares  it^ 
would  break  the  completeness  of  her  insu-  advantages  would  heavily  outweigh  any  p*)*- 
larity.  But  back  of  this,  possibly,  was  a  sible  expense.  A  parallel  tunnel,  even  with 
latent  suspicion  of  her  hereditary  foe,  Johnny  double  tracks,  he  believes,  would  not  co^t 
Crapaud.  Even  then,  advocates  of  the  over  $10,000,000,  the  saving  being  due  to 
scheme  pointed  out  that  it  was  comparatively  the  "ability  to  multiply  the  points  of  attack." 
easy  to  avoid  invasion  by  that  means  either  by  This  latter  price  is  about  on  a  level  with  the 
blocking  or  blowing  up  the  entrance  or  by  a  cost  of  ordinary  land  tunnels. 
defense  requiring  very  small  numbers  of  men.  The  proposition  to  employ  one  of  the  par- 
Now  that  Germany  has  turned  out  to  be  allel  tunnels  as  an  automobile  road  he  con- 
the  long- feared  adversary,  and  has  threatened  siders  unfeasible  for  the  reason  given  below: 
English   supplies   with   her  submarines,   the 

matter  takes  on  a  different  aspect.     It  is  not   ^}  bf>««^'«  ^^^^Vu"  «>^""«n /^«"'<*  '«?«'«  »»  «•• 
^L       r  ^v,  ^    ^\^  •     -.     u      ij    diocre  rcturni.   The  returni  of  any  roadwav  what- 

strange,    therefore,    that    the   project   should    ^^.^^  j^p^^j  ,i^,.^  ,„  ^„  .^e  possibility  of  cu- 
be agaui  proposed.     A  writer  m  La  Nature    ing  whatever  vehiclei  are  employed   to  patf  in 
(Paris)    thus  discusses  its  advantages:  regular  succesiion  at  ai  short  intervals  as  prac- 

ticable.   It  would  be  impossible  to  exert  upon  anv 


alone.     It   would   seem   that   henceforth   political  ^\""^^  ^V^."  ««  ^.""K*  [?^  ^j"^  minimum  espco- 

reasons  would  be  most  cogent  of  all  for  the  con-  i""'^^  «^  "7^«  ^"i^^™u  "'  •^  •^J*"*  «^»  ^^^ 

summation  of  the  scheme      The  splendid  insular  \^y°   ^V""«^»»   "^'^   doublr-tracked.   would   pro^ 

.'c^iofw..^  «*  «....  on:«o  ;.  o»  tu^  .^.-•.•r.r  m^.«i«nt^  «  ol'lv  vield   a   rc%'enue  sutncieni   tor   runninK  r\- 

isolation  ot  our  a  Mies  is  at  the  present  moment  a  -    '             •     ^t.                  •  •     ■         •    «       ^ 

,.-..,•   «..n,.-   ;r,*^r.,.o,,:-«o-   *«..  X^rry      T»   ^^^A^^m  pcttscs  evco  iH  thc  most  critical  periods  of  war- 
very   grave   inconvenience   tor   tnem.      It   renders  ',                                                             "^ 

peculiarlv  sensitive  their  vulnerabilitv  to  thc  Ger-  *11f;          -                   i          •  i.                ■               •      < 

man    submarines   nhich    are   harasiinR   at   once  ^'"'^    *•"  ^"n'*'    '"*''    P[»P»'«y    reRuUicd 

their  commercial  traffic  and  their  military  tran.-  «?"«'»•«.  ««>•  "f  ••««  ««>  *»»«•"  ••"«««  »  ir«i- 

.                                                                  '  port  about  four  armv  corps  p«r  dav;  that  it  to 

The   building   of   the   Channel   Tunnel,   which  ">%  that  "rithin.  wiek  an  English '.rmv-h.^inc 

could  be  kept  open  or  shut  at  «ill.  would  place  "  «""•!«»»  of  60  corps.  »«;"  erot.  the  c*ap»»IL 

CJreat  Britain  in  the  exceptionallv  favorable  situ-  frf* ,«""*  '"  »""">«•  '^  "«««•  ^'  *'  K~^  «*•«  •* 


exception^..,*   «<..wt»«^.w  o.««.      %Qtc 
ation  of   possessing  the   advantages  of  insularity 


without  its  inconveniences.     France  is  pledged  for         U„jpr  ^^^^'^^  circumstances  English  CWK«»- 
a  long  period  to  the  Lnglish  alliance;  no  necessity   ^       >       ^  j    t»  i    •  i.     ¥»••  n 

for  the  closing  of  the  tunnel,  therefore,  can  be   tration  towards  Belgium  or  thc  Rhine  would 
perceived.  be  almost  as  swift  as  French,  "a  conditioa 

essential  for  the  avoiding  of  future  Charle- 
The   writer   next   discusses   the   practical    lois."     On  the  other  hand  Great  Britain  f 
questions    involved.      The    proposed    tunnel  revictualling  would  be  a  matter  of  sccuritf 
would  need  to  be  about  twice  as  long  as  any  henceforth* 


OF  "collier's"  colored  cove 
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MR.  ROOT.  CHARACTERIZED  BY  A 
PROGRESSIVE 

WE  have  previously  noted  articles  in  Col- 
lier's series  called  "Presidential  Pos- 
sibilities." In  the  issue  for  November  13, 
Elihu  Root  is  brought  forward  as  a  prospec- 
tive Republican  candidate.  The  article  is 
written  by  Professor  Frederick  M.  Daven- 
port. It  derives  interest  from  the  fact  that 
Davenport  \vas  the  Progressive  (Bull 
Moose)  candidate  for  Governor  of  New 
York  last  year,  running  against  the  success- 
ful Republican.  Mr.  Whitman.  Davenport 
is  evidently  prepared  to  help  lead  the  Pro- 
gressives back  to  the  Republican  fold  on  a 
liberal  platform  with  Mr.  Root  as  the  stand- 
ard-bearer. 

Although  Mr.  Root  has  for  a  great  many 
years  been  one  of  the  leaders  at  the  bar  in 
New  York  City,  except  when  serving  in  the 
Cabinet  at  Washington,  he  regards  his  real 
home  as  at  Clinton,  New  York  (a  little  town 
not  far  from  Utica),  which  is  the  seat  of 
Hamilton  College.  Mr.  Davenport  himself 
is  Professor  of  Law  and  Politics  in  that  Col- 
lege;  aJid  since  Mr.  Root  is  the  chairman  cj,„„:  "She  is  a  little  college,  but  there 
of  the  board  of  trustees  and  the  dominant   thoK  who  love  her." 

personal  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  insti-  E'ihu  Root  Idves  Hamilton.  No  comme 
tution,  there  is  a  natural  sympathy  between  "?"'  '""^heon  is  comple.e  without  a  wore 
,  ,  I    Ti     /  f    n  1-  ■  J    .L     cheer  or  wiwom  from  mm;  no  openmg  year 

the  talented  Professor  of  Politics  and  the  XuitM  lo  his  saloiiiion  to  the  entering  freshn 
eminent  Practitioner  of  Statesmanship.  no  eiecutive  meeting  without  hia  broad  and 

and  kindly  counsel.     Cold?     No  sentimeot? 
THE     REAL    ROOT,     ON"     HAMILTON    COLLEGE    thai  tO  the  soldiers  of  the  sea,— DOt  to  the  gr. 
CAMPUS  ■'"  and  undergraduates  of  Hamilton. 

.  ,  ,.   ,  And  when   he   rests  from  his  miny  labon 

Mr.  Davenport  gives  the  reader  a  delight-   Wes  to   rest  on    College    Hill,    amid    in  < 
ful   impression  of   Mr.   Root  in   the  environ-   scenes  and   in   its  classic  shade.     It  was  of 
ment   of    this    respectable    little    college   in  •«""<  ""^  *'"=»<  surroundings  that  he  spot 
i_  X'         X'     T  .L      r  Ti       ■    r  ^         that   recent   remarkable   address  beiore   the  . 

northern  N™-  York,  as  th.  follomng  pas-  y„i  St.,.  Con.tituti.n.i  c.n..n,io„  i,.  - 
sage   shows:  he  so  strikingly  analyzed  the  boss  system  of 

Stale  and  its  evil  influence  upon  the  govenii 
Elihu    Rom    had    his    orisin    distant    from    the    and   the   welfare   of  the   commonwealth: 
haunts  or   ihe   ideals  of  Toryism   or  aristocracy.        "Tkert   ii   a   plain   old   haust   in   the   hill 
He   was  born   on   the   campus  of   Hamilton   Col-    Oneida   overlooking   the   valley   of  Ike  Moh 
lege    in    central    New    York,    a    little   democratic   >uihtre  truth  and  honor  d<welt  in  my  youlh.   H 
insiiiuiion    of    two    hundred    students,    far    from    /   gfi  bad,   as  I  am   about  to  go,   to   spend 
the   sail   water,   but   well   known   because   it   has    dtclinin 
always  stood   for  something  and   has  turned  out    /  can  t 
rot    a    few    graduates    who    have    airracied    the    i«   atco 
attention   of  the  country.     One  of  them  is  EHhu    from  Ih 
Root.      He    is   the   biggest   of   them.     His   father        He    t 
was   the   professor  of  mathematics,   and   the  son    College 
inherited  the  precision  of  his  inind.     His  brother    later   yi 
was    long   on    the    faculty   there;    his   boys   were    abroad 
trained  there,  and  he  is  at  the  head  of  the  Board    upon   h 
of   Trust.      He    is   wrapped    up   in    Hamilton    as    is  not  ( 
Webster  was  in   Dartmouth.     Everybody  remem-    a    genu 
bers   what   Webster   said    to   the   Supreme   Court    and  as 
in  the   famous   national  case  which   in  the  early    member 
years  of  the  last  century  decided  that  a  charter    cellor  a 
it  a  contract  and   that  not   even  the  Stale  could    of  the 
steal    the    little    institution    from    its    honorable   politica 
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ROOT,  HAMILTON, — JEFFERSON,  ROOSEVELT  This  has  refcrcncc  to  Mr.  Root's  work 

It   is  quite   like  a   Professor  of   Political  ^  Chairman  of  the  recent  State  Constitu- 

Scicncc   to   ofTer,— as    Mr.    Davenport   pro-  *'»"''!  Convention.     Evidently  Mr.  Daven- 

ceeds  to  do,— a  philosophical  anaivsis  of  Mr.  ^l^  '*  trying  to  cater  to  the  progressives  and 

Root's  views.     He  is  like  Hamilton,  we  are  reformers.    He  seems  to  ignore  the  fact  that 

told,  but  veiy  different;  just  as  Roosevelt  is  ^^^■^''^^  ^  chairman  named  Barnes  as  head 

like  Jcfifcrson  but  also  extremely  unlike.   We  «^  *'^'=  Committee  on  Legislative  Powers.- 

niax-  pass  over  these  parts  of  the  article,  be-  *^'=  ^'"^  •-•ommittee  for  which  the  progrcs- 

causc  Root  has  been  so  long  before  the  Amer-  s'ves  regarded  Barnes  as  most  unht. 

ica.i  public  that  his  attitude  is  either  under-  .  ^^  «  have  already  published  in  this  maga- 

stood  or  divined.    \'et  we  may  quote  a  little  f,""^  ''"-'.  K'"*""*  ^P."""^  ^  }^''-   ^.""^  ..'."  «^*• 

of  the  summing  up :  Convention  exposing  and  denouncing    mviM- 

ble  government,    as  exercised  during  the  past 

It  would  be  unfair  to  compare  Root  and  Roose-  half-ceiitury   by   party   bosses  and    machines 

velt   with   Hamilton   and   Jefferson.     Root   is  not  in    New  York.      Mr.   Davenport   puts  great 

Hamilton.     .Neither  is  Roosevelt  Jefferson      Root  stress  upon   Mr.   Root's  work  as  the  leading 

does  not  distrust  democracv  as  Hamilton  did,  al-  i-i        i      e  ^i      ,••  .-  i.-.  ■      ■ 

though  he  has  the  caution'  of  Hamilton  and  the  '''"^^'■fl  °^  "le  Convention.    ioT  example,  he 

conservative   sense   of  order   and   proportion   and  says : 
efficiency    which    Hamilton    had.      And    Roosevelt 

is  the  antithesis  of  Jefferson  except  in  his  over-  The  cleavage  hetwccn  Root  and  BarncB  in  the 
mastering  passion  for  democracy.  And  this  has  Convention  was  deep.  Barnes  was  the  con- 
grown  with  his  experience  of  the  world.  Power  spicuous  reactionary.  Root  was  the  conspicunu* 
made  Roosevelt  a  radical  and  an  out-and-out  liberal.  .  .  .  The  time  has  come  %vhen  invUible 
idealist.  He  feels  the  tides  first,  and  all  the  time  government  must  give  way  to  government  that 
he  fights,  either  with  or  against  the  tide.  is  accountable   and   responsible. 

There    is   more    national    potency   in   these   two 
men,    in    their    personalities,    in    their    combined         -.  r       i-k  it* 

philosophies,    in    their   combined    ideals,    than    in         Mr.    Davciiport    regards    this    rccent   attl- 

any  other  two  men  in  the  United  States.     When  tude  of  Root  as  "the  climax  of  the  herculean 

such  different  types  honestly  and  earnestly  co<>p-  labors    of    Roosevelt    from    the    time    of    hi* 

erate,  the  countrv  is  best  governed.     It  is  ever  to  /--.  u*      ^      -.u-  j*— .  •     ^   ti 

the  advantage  of  national  reaction  and  weakness  yov'ernorship  tO  the  verdict   agailist  Barnes 

and    wrong,    and    ever    to    the    disadvantage    of  »"  the  trial  at  byracuse.       As  fof  the  deed* 

nati(mal  progress  and  power  and  right,  that  two  as  well  as  the  WOrds  of  Root  In  the  AIban> 

such  men   should   remain   permanently   apart.  Constitutional  Convention,  Mr.  Davenpon*'s 

And    Elihu   Roots   philosophv   goes   far   to   ex-  ^^„*^  •     r.  ii„  .^^  '-.^j       n^u^ -    -.*  i         -l 

«io:«  u\»  ^o,™     II-  -o-K.  ^k,>«-  »«  «....  ^i«—  ♦«  praise  is  tuUy  merited.      1  he  essential  work 

plain  Ins  career,     tie  earlv  chose  to  get  close  ^^  r     t       r^  •  -ll 
the  sources  of  power  in  the  country  and  to  en-  of  the  Convention  wjas  on  a  par  with  the 
deavor  to  get  what  of  good   he  could   out  of  great  constructive  things  that   Root  accom- 
them    instead    of   fighting   them.     He   has   been  plished    when   he   made   the   present    frame- 
accused  of  acting  as  legal  counsel  to  one  section  ^^^^^^^  ^^  government  for  Cuba.  Porto  Rico. 

of  what  IS  called  the  monev  power.     I. ndoubtedlv  ,     ,       -nL't'      .             ▼                                       ■  i! 

he   has   so   acted.     And,   of   course,   the   money  and  the  I'hilippines.     It  was  on  a  par  wilh 

power  is  entitled  to  counsel,  and  at  times  has  his  achievements  as  Secretary  of  State.     Mr. 

needed  it  badly.    And  I  have  always  noticed  that  Davenport  wrote  his  article,  e\-identlv,  before 

a   big  corporation   in   trouble   always  hires  the  ^^^  overwhelming  defeat  of  the  new  Con- 

best   lawver   to  be   had.  ..                Lii«^rr»«            l 

St  1  tut  ion  at  the  polls;  but  Mr.  Roots  work 
AVhcn  it  comes  to  past  performances,  Dav-  was  sound  and  efficient,  and  will  ultimately 
enport  makes  a  good  case  for  his  client.    He  be  accepted. 

shows  how  Root  earned  the  Nobel  Peace  Mr.  Davenport  does  not  try  to  givt  an 
Prize  by  serving  as  a  good  Secretary  of  War.  explanation  of  Chairman  Root's  actions  in 
The  Nobel  Prize,  however,  came  in  reality  the  Chicago  Convention  of  1912, — the  most 
to  the  ablest  of  our  modern  Secretaries  of  shocking  and  abhorrent  convention  known  in 
State.  Mr.  Root's  relationship  to  South  the  history  of  American  politics.  Mr.  Dav- 
America  is  properly  emphasized,  as  is  his  ar-  enport  himself  hates  that  convention  and  aD 
gumcnt  in  the  fisheries  arbitration.  Far  too  its  wa>-s  and  works;  but  he  believes  that  Mr. 
little,  in  view  of  the  length  of  the  article,  is  Root  will  rise  to  greater  heights  in  1916.  and 
said  about  his  specific  achievements  during  that  he  will  be  the  chief  figure  of  the  next 
five  >ears  as  Secretary  of  AVar,  and  during  Republican  National  Convention.  He  will 
another  five  years  as  Secretary  of  State.  The  then  be  seventy-two  years  old ;  but  as  Mr. 
fact  that  he  opposed  Senator  Lorimer,  of  II-  Davenport  truly  tclk  us,  he  is  at  the  rery 
linois,  is  set  forth  at  length ;  and  following  prime  of  his  intellectual  power,  and  has  the 
this  passage  is  another  long  one  entitled  physical  vigor  of  a  man  of  sixty.  He  will  be 
'^Muzzling  Mr.  Barnes."  missed  from  the  Senate  this  winter. 
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GERMANY'S  HOPE  IN  THE  EAST 

THE  entire  issue  of  Maximilian  Hardcn's 
weekly  organ,  Die  Zukunfl,  for  October 
9,  i3  occupied  by  an  article  entitled  "ffird 
im  Oslen  Lkhff" — "Is  Light  Dawning  in 
the  East?"  The  significance  of  recent  de- 
velopments in  the  Balkans  is  discussed  by 
Harden  after  the  grandiose  fashion  charac- 
teristic of  his  pen.  The  article  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  under  the  successive  heads: 
"What  the  Enemy  Says,"  "At  the  Loom  of 
Time,"  "To-Morrow."  The  middle  sec- 
tion is  a  historical  survey, — more  Germanico, 
but  with  Harden's  dramatic  dash  and  color 
substituted  for  the  ordinary  German's  heavi- 
ness,— of  the  making  of  the  Balkan  peoples 
into  what  they  are ;  the  story  beginning  with 
the  entry  of  Basileios  the  Second  into  Con- 
stantinople 900  years  ago,  and  ending  with 
the  events  of  our  own  day.  Of  this  section 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  convey  any  idea  in 
abridgment.  The  first  section  of  the  article 
begins    with    the    following    presentation   of 

the   rationale  of   Bulgaria's   conduct   in   the  Maximilian  harden 

present  crisis ;  and  of  the  significance  attach-  '     ""^  o      «    «  unft) 

ing  to  her  espousal  of  the  cause  of  the  Cen- 
tral Empires : 


forced  to  give  vfay  io  (  ^^^ 

mailed  girdle  of  her  uresiem   .\^^ 

the  German  hosts,  failb  in  the  victory    artTiW 


of  the  Triple  Alliance  (Germany,  Austria-Hun- 
gary, Turkey)  became  firmly  rooted  in  the  Bul- 
garian  court. 

The  course  of  action  of  the  Balkan  Katea  ' 
teemed  prescribed  to  them  by  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances; they  dared  rot,  in  view  of  their 
very  limited  financial  and  industrial  resources, 
intervene  too  early  or  loo  late  in  the  European 
conflict, — should  the  opportunity  of  edective  coop- 
eration be  neglected  they  would  forfeit  their  part 
of  the  booty:  it  was  theirs  to  interpose  at  a 
moment  when  the  final  outcome  should  be  beyond 

1  doubt  and   their  help  be  still  of  considerable 


to  penetrate  lo  the  Adriatic,  as  a  strong  bul- 
wark against  Italian  advance,  and  that  no  essen- 
tial inroads  be  tnade  upon  their  Macedonim  poi- 


lefensive  strength  of  Rui- 
expeOed  encircling  and 
y,  or  a  chief  part  of  it, — 
Germany's  western  front 
or  driven  back,  Bulgaria 
fate  with  the  Triple  Alli- 


mport 


>  (he 


of  t. 


■  of  the  Balkan 
sorely  wounded  by  the  Treaty  of  Buchar 
it,  above  the  other  Balkan  powers,  to  discover  tne 
approach  of  that  moment.  Greece  and  Rumania 
could  have  their  territorial  integrity  guaranteed 
by  both  groups  of  powers  and  feel  sure  that 
after  the  victory  of  the  Allies  they  would  not 
forfeit  sections  of  Hungarian.  Turkish,  Albanian 
territory.  For  Finno-Slavic  Bulgaria,  bated  by 
all  her  neighbors,  promise  and  guarantee  mere 
no  longer  sufficient  after  her  faith  in  the  victory 
of   the   Allies   had   vanished. 

That  victory  alone  would  secure  for  her  the 
portion  of  Macedonia  in  Serbia's  possession,  since 
ihe  Treaty  of  Bucharest  (not  the  Grecian,  the 
Drama-Kavaia  Zone),  and  the  reversion  of  the 
section  of  the  Dobrudja  in  Rumania's  possession; 
should  the  other  group  of  powers  be  victorious, 
policy  might  dictate  that  the  Serbians  be  alloned 
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iiKem   the  suid,  without  a  word  of  intmductiaa,  ponn 
out  his  feelings  in  a  long  Biblical  panagc^ 

Then  follow  .  number  of  extracts  from  "'i?^.\"'""'  "".  Z'l*™'''-",         .       ,       „ 

leading  organs  of  French  opinion,  expressive  .  Wuh    that    invocat.on    o(    nuooal    wU- 

at  once  of  intense  anxiety  lest  the  Entente  nghteousness,  drawn  from  «i  old  drapena- 

Powers   should   intervene   too   late   to   cheek  "»»•  "I"  »""''  '"'''■  ''"'  '"'  ''"  •°"°»™« 

Bulgaria  and  sav*  Serbia,  of  bitter  resent-  """"B  ""'■*• 

mcnt  at  the  game  that  Bulgaria  wi,  playing,  ^Tean   lip.   and   harmoay   »noai  the   n.iiw: 

and    of    mdignation   over    the    endmg   of    it  may    this    prayer    lanctifv    ihe    day    of    wraik 

which  seemed  so  plainly  foreshadowed.   Thus  Again  will  young  blood  liow,  noble  manhood  be 

the  extract  from  the  Temps  cloies  with  these  revived  into  lormcnii  of  (he  matm«i.    Tbat  the 

words.     '.Through  .her  [Bulgaria's]  dicker-  ;;r'.'?r.', r™™.^,^.^  aTlT^^ 

ing  with  the  Turks,  under  whose  oppression  charged,  w  cruih  the  v«lUnt  Serfaiaa  people:  ii 

the  Balkans  have  groaned  for  centuries,  with  needed  not  the  luperior  force  of  three  artnie*  m 

dishonored  Germany,  and  with  despised  Aus-  accomplish  that. 

tria,  she  has  betrayed  the  cause  of  the  Balkan  . '"   '.''=  .p"-  ^,'*?"'"  ^"'  "!"'  P^^^J/J?"^ 

',          1/    i       L   II   J                             1.  Stone  in  the  wall  ti  looiened.     Id  the  Wett,  tM 

peoples.     If  she  shall  dare  to  pursue  her  pur-  ^^a^^„    ,t,ack   of    our    enemiei.    dictated   ht  « 

pose  to  the  end,  she  will  earn  the  contempt  of  consuming  desire  for  victory  and  not  jwirilW  bf 

mankind   and   bring  about  her  o«-n   destruc-  'he  degree  of  their  preparednesa,  cauaed  fearfal 

tion."      Whereupon    Harden    interposes    the  '<•""  ""^  consigned  tens  of  tbouaanda  of  bran 

niiTj       T           11   ...              ii.  men   to  the  pinps  of  captivity,  yet  nowhere  ha* 

inquiry,     Why  then  all  this  rage?  (he   iron  front  of  the  German,  been  deqtiy  far- 

In  the  third  section  of  his  article,  entitled  rowed. 

"To-MorroH',"  Harden  sweeps  over  the  pos-  The  armed  hosia,  humanity,  Iodr  fcrveDtty  far 

sibilities  that  the   future  holds   for  the  Bal-  ?  <l«:i"°"-     ^  may  come  in  the  SowheaaL    Af 

VI               I     J       II                ■  II                i_  long  ai  there  is  a  glimmer  of  hope  of  Cooataan- 

an    peoples,    and    dwe  Is   especially    on    the  „„pf,^  R„„i,_  g„*  gntaln,  Fra^  will  haidlf 

ambitions  ot  Oreece  and  the  fulhlment  of  her  agree  to  enter  into  negatiationa  with  the  pawer 

un  extinguish  able  dreams  of  greatness  which  v»hich    has    shown    iiaelf   the    itnn(cat.     wliea 

may  come  out  of  the  present  upheaval.   Then  Serbia   and   Ruuia  lay  down  their  arM  wbi 


he  turns  to  what  is,  after  dl,  the  one  al>  ''JX'£'^^°i^ZSS^^._^      _ 

:al1y  and  at  to  armameiu  te  AichaaMl 
and   Vladivostoli,   the  office   of  cuttadlaa  of  at 


»^   cuii,=   .»   .......  «,  -,i«    «.,   ^..^  vu>.  -L^  „i(i,    „j,    „i,    „    Souiheaatero    Ennm, 

Eorbing  subject:  economically  and  at  to  armameiu  t»  Ai 


lly  t 

And  what  fruit  does  ihia  new  sawing  of  blood  strait  wiFl  fall  U  a  Gcrmao  armjr,  and  the  war 

promise  to  Germany  ^     You  have  seen   how  our  be  open  to  the  Sues  Canal.     Perhapa  goad  Ma« 

enemies    growl    and    muitcr.      They    know    what  will  then  tpeak  oaet  more,  ahyly,  with  dcaa  lip^ 

may    spring    from    that    battle-ground,    and    are  of  a  wiie  regard  for  man,  and  the  bloMljr  fiMai 

raging,    low  or   loud,  that  their   leaders  did   not  of  dawn  break  into  the  roty  light  of  iDor^fr 
prepare  for  it  toonet.  (Rejoice,  Teutons!  Ephial- 

tes,  who  showed  Xerxes  the  way  over  the  KalH-  Egypt  the  GobI 

dtomas    pass    at    Thermopyl*,    is    not    native    to  .  .  «. 

your  soil.    During  a  full  half-year  the  plan  of  T  N  an  article  entitled  "Sues  or  Calait. 

the  Eastern  campaign   was  being  wotlced  out  to  X   written   for  Dot  Grouer  DeuticMnd.  • 

ln™"!'""Fv,n   .ITh'.T"!;^  T^.-^^"^^.  u  111  ^-""^ly  dtrvotcd  to  Gennan  world  and  «• 

enemy,      tven    to-day    he    deceives    nimielt    and  .      -  .        .-         r\       r  i-  li.  -i  .l. 

others   about   essentials,    and   will   only   learn   at  'on'al    policy,    iJr.    trmt   JacUl,   one  ot  tke 

the   time   of   vintage   the   proper   reverence   for  contributing  editors  of  the  jounu),  oonoKHB 

German  energj-  and  abilit>-.)  on  the  military  postilttlity  trf  M   Enpow 

.^,«''^' T\^7^*   ^"^t^*^    ^"  "°'."«  .P"""  campaign   in   these  wonU:     "Fmm  CJm 

that  IS  shut  off  from  the  ocean  bound  to  aim,  as  —      i       i  i.  i  ^  j        »  i  tt^^ 

soon  as  the  situation  was  smoothed  on  its  eastern  England  can  be  molcstcd  and  harawrd.  hm 

front,  to  deatro>'  the  last  link  that  bound  Russia  Suez    England    can    be    paralyzed    waA    if 

to  the  Western  powers,  to  free  the  Turks  from  fcatcd  " 

the  graduall,-  .ppro.ehijB  danger  of  ...n^  and         ^^f^  ^f^  Getmui  General  StlS  ka  IB»t 

make    us    wav    to    the  bgean,    the    tslaca    sear  ,  ,  .         .     ,    •  .       •  ^^-^^ 

Would    not    the    miliiarv    heads   of    the   enemy  than  a  chimencal  intetett  in  dM  poMMlift 

nations  who  had  failed  to  foresee  such  a  plan, —  the  ways  and  mcani  of  a  campajfn  aciHHt 

the  one  plan  most  essential,— deserve  ignominious  Egypt,   WC   may  takc   foT  CTUIIed    flCni  dv 

punishment?  f^^    ^^^^^   mtlitaiT   cApuiiueuU  hmc  In 

The  thoughts  of  German  greatness.  Ger-  going  o"  "nee  the  bynung  of  Ail  yy  W* 

man   superiorir>-,   German   invincibility,   that  *   ^"'"**   "   ""rt""™   ""S*   ™   "^^ 

surge  up  in  Harden's  mind  as  he  thus  con-  g'aP'""!  ««><»«  _r.  Jiclik  wriM: 

templates  this  triumph  of  her  deep-laid  plans,      .    .  , 

seem  to  be  too  overwhelming  for  ordinary  ,„eMed 

expression.     He  breaks  off  his  commentary,  Egyp^  ata<u. 
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accompliahcd  the  feat  within  fout  merks.     They  permeating    orginizalion    of    a    proaperouB    and 

lucceeded   in  traversing  the   three   hundred  kilo-  strong  Turkey  through  German  methods,  and  for 

meieis  of  desert  in  strenuous  marches,  in  securing  the  safely  of  growing  Germany  against  English 

the   provisions   of   water   and    foodstuffs,    and    in  hosliliiy   by   establishing   a   continuous   threat   to 

penetrating  Co  the  Canal  through  lerriiory  which  tbe'  English  world-center  in  or  near  Suez.    Calaii 

had    been    abandoned    by    British    troops.      The  is  much,  Suez  is  more. 

German   officers   have   only  words   of   praise   for 

the   Turkish   soldiers   who  bore  wan.   and   hard-         p^^^j  R^hrbach,  writing  in  the  same  jour- 

sbips  with  unequalled  cheerfulness.    This  expedi-        ,  ,  '  ^.  ,  ■'      . 

tion     succeeded,     furthermore,     in     crossing     the  "al.    proceeds    to    summarize    the    economic 

Canal    »t    iwo    points    and   caused    ih«  English  possibilities    of   Asia    Minor  and    the    lands 

severe  losses  in  some  skirmishes  before  returning  beyond: 

safely    with    imponanl    collected    results    of    the 

enterprise.  On  the  south  shore  of  the  peninsila  where  the 

This  expedition  was  merely  a  preparation,  an  waters  thunder  down  from  the  Taurus  moun- 
InvcsrigatLve  trip  with  the  view  to  collecting  [jin,  ,|,g„  jj  g  project  now  under  eneculion  to 
experiences,  to  ascertaining  all  conditions  on  the  produce  annuallv  through  regulation  and  dis- 
basis  of  which  the  real  attack  can  be  made.  ,ribution  of  the  rivers  millions  of  hundred- 
German  engineers  are  now  constructing  a  Syrian  „eighis  of  cotton  for  German  industry.  Other 
railroad  and  a  Sinai  railroad  which  will  irans-  hundreds  of  thousands  will  come  from  Aleppo 
port  later  the  necessary  heavy  artillery.  Tbe  „hich  was  tbe  cotton -country  of  tbe  antique 
road  from  Constantinople  to  Suez  is  free,  and  tbe  world  as  the  Mississippi  region  is  of  tbe  present. 
road  from  Berlin  to  Constantinople  must  become  ]„  the  Taurus  and  Antilaurus  lie  huge  deposits 
so  as  a  consequence  of  the  decisive  victories  over  of  copper  and  other  metals.  In  Assyria  and  the 
I^issi^-  lower  stream  region  there  are  oil  springs  that 
are    perhaps    richer    than    any    hitherto    known. 

Dr.  Jackh   considers  this  campaign  of  in-  And  Babylon  will  be  the  great  agricultural  oasis 

estimable    importance    to    Germany's    future  °^  ^^'  "<'f'<'  after  the  old  methods  of  regulating 

■     ...  ,,  the  walerwavs  and   screams  have   been   restored, 

strategical  position.      He  continues:  ^   ten-fold   C'ilicia.  a  two-fold   Egypt.     Upon  tbe 

Sawad,    tbe    dark    alluvial    soil    about    Babylon, 

Therefore,    even    after   a   separate   peace   with  rested   the  strength  of  all   Asiatic  empires  from 

Russia   (if  such  a  peace  should  become  possible)  the  days  of  Assur. 

the  military  conflict  with  England  would  have  There  lies  more  for  us  than  copper  and  oil, 
to  be  continued  and  carried  through, — as  far  as  wheat  and  cotton.  There  lies  a  world  wailing 
Suez.  The  English  counter-calculation  has  for  for  us  to  awaken  it  from  the  sleep  of  a  mil- 
years  and  decades  retarded  if  not  prevented  the  lennium,  a  world  that  will  become  with  our  aid 
construction  of  these  railways;  the  German  and  within  half  a  century  three  times  as  populated, 
Turkish  war  promotes  ihem  and  quickens  their  ten  times  as  ri<:h  a*  it  is  to-day,  a  world  willing 
completion.  On  ihe  day  that  the  Mecca  railroad  to  reward  immeasurably  all  work.  No  political 
traverses  Sinai  and  the  Bagdad  railroad  extends  conception  suffices  to  form  a  practical  idea  of  the 
through  Persia,  both  Egypt  and  India  will  be  in  staggering  effect  upon  English  world-dominion 
reach  of  the  Turkish  army,  and  what  the  Turkish  from  the  immediate  threatening  of  Egypt.  Thii 
troops  can  accomplish  after  the  regeneration  of  war  has  taught  us  in  many  respects  that  reality 
Turkev  is  confirmed  by  the  singularly  heroic  produces  mn"  infi-^Hihl»  ihlniri  ihan  i-nn  thr 
sttug^'les  in  the  Dardanelles.  The  world-war  boldest  ira 
will  be  fought  from  now  on  for  the  safety  of  the  to  crush  E 
region  between  the  Dardanelles  and  Suez,  for  the  with  Egyp 


WHAT  THE  ALLIES  C^ 
BALKANS— AN  ITA] 

THE  urgent  necessity  for  quick  and  de-  is  at  last 
cisive  action  in  the  Balkans  is  the  theme  however, 
of  a  timely  article  in  Nuova  Antologia  respected 
(Rome).  The  writer  fully  realizes  that  no  mation  ol 
really  effective  measures  are  possible  unless  The  w 
the  Allies  can  be  brought  to  work  more  in  powerful 
unison  than  they  now  do,  following  In  this  the  coast 
the  striking  example  set  by  the  Central  he  recom 
Powers.  It  is  universally  recognized  that  upon  the 
many  mistakes  have  been  made  by  the  Allies  has  done 
in  the  Balkans,  both  in  military  and  naval  can  and 
operations  and  in  diplomacy,  but  these  errors  their  nav 
can  still  be  made  good  if  the  proper  course  upon  the 
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and  loans  to  the  Balkan  States.  He  evidently  French  field  of  operatiom  and  die  B*lfcu 

believes  that  "money  talks."    The  reasons  for  Peninsula.     Here  ^«in  he  notes  the  danfcr  ' 

this  he  gives  as  follows:  of  delay.    If  Japan's  aid  is  ever  to  be  iou|ji^ 

it  should  be  sought  now,  since  to  ask  for  it 

The  Balkan  nations  are  young  and  therefore  later  on,  when  the  situation  had  grown 
poor,  and  ii  was  above  all  on  (hii  side  that  ihey  worse,  would  most  probably  be  to  COUIt  a 
could    be    approached    and    could    be    induced    to    -_(ysol 

participate  in  the  war.     In  the  pamphlet  thai  the  •  i  »     /-     i 

Bulgarian  Government  i%  distributing  in  Europe,  The  only  successful  appeal  to  Greece  and 
it  il  clearly  stated  thai  the  economic  and  financial  Rumania  will  be  an  appeal  tO  their  OWH 
interests  of  Bulgaria  require  her  to  stand  with  interests,  and  this  fact  must  be  dearly  and 
the  Central  Powers,  which  nol  only  represent  a  J^finitely  understood.  The  writer  exprend 
wide   commercial    movement,    but    have    accorded   ,.     .,      '        ■  .        l-  _  ■     ^t  j 

the    considerable     loan     not     agreed     lo    by    Italy,    his  idea  on  this  SubjCCt  m  these  WOrdi: 
And  the  pro-German  press  of  Athens  continually        ^.     „  ^        ..  ,  .         ^  .      , 

reiteraiei  that  with  the  Central  Powers  are  Finally,  such  a  dtplomattc  and  commnuic  HtU' 
money  and  wealth.  non  must  be  created,  that  the  Balkan  mmm  leiU 

When  Cireece  ordered  the  mobilization  from  fee!  thej-  have  every  advantage  in  iDtcrrcoi^C 
which  we  expected  so  much,  the  Entente  accorded  on  the  side  of  the  Alliei,  and  every  disadTaoiait 
a  loan  of  $6,000,000.  What  ii  this  in  a  war  that  in  remaining  neutral.  Now  ibal  Bulgaria  kas 
consume*  such  immense  sums?  An  offer  of  a  perpetrated  "the  blackeit  inaclMry  hutoir  «- 
hundred  millions,— not  a  loan,— would  have  ei-  cords,"  she  is  undMcrviog  of  any  pity.  Whfc  ■ 
erted  a  very  different  influence.  *^*tt     of     Bulgarian     and     Turkish     lerritHy. 

For  months  Europe  has  rung  with  the  com-  Greece,  Serbia,  and  Kumania  can  be  coatcMt< 
plaints  of  the  Rumanian  farmers  that  they  could  the  last  named  could  even  have  a  port  on  Ac 
neither  export  their  crops  nor  obtain  credit  from  Egean.  The  example  of  Gcmany,  rcadr  « 
the  local  banks.  Why  was  it  not  possible  for  the  cede  Greek  territory  to  Bulgaria,  ahowa  tkat  ii 
Allies  to  finance  the  Rumanian  banks,  and  thus  the  Balkan  Peninsula  tentiincntal  ContideraliaM 
create  a  network  of  favorable  influences  which  of  race,  tongue,  and  nationality  hare  little  valaft 
would  have  reached  even  into'  the  remotest  rural  Here  ihe  strong  prey*  on  the  weaL 
districts?  '<  would  he  sheer  liniplielty  oa  the  part  of  the 
Allies  to  believe  that  Greece  and  T '-      ■■* 


A,  „  p.».„,  .he  disp<.abk  forc=  of  *.  T'JSJSS  ZJ^  '  WaS"XI?  iS 
Allies  appear  to  be  insulhcient  for  the  task  of  ,orial  compematioDi  and  without  pravi^a  tm 
checking  their  enemies'  progress  in  the  Bal-  the  neceiiary  eapeosai^  these  oatleBS  will  nala 
kans,  in  the  opinion  of  this  writer  the  en-  "o  fflo";  and  indeed  f ron  tbck  vlnrpaim  ih« 
f.rc«„.„.  o.  »n«rip,i.„  by  England  would  ^■'^  S.SZ'/^S.'it.,:^  ISm 
prove  01  great  eventual  importance,  provided,  ^q^  ,„,f  lo^d  itaelf  with  debts  and  tazea  ta 
however,  the  requisite  steps  were  inunedi-  please  the  powen  of  the  Eatcnie?  Aad,  acrcf 
ately  taken  thelesa,  the  diplooiats  of  the  Allies  have  far  At 

H.  would  even  welcome  the  .ramfer  o(  .  C,  >'Si.?.",:'bS.''£l  •STj-'cSS  Ili 
large  body  of  Japanese  troops— perhaps  a  mUtakes  which  the  pr«M  b  to^ar  iinaaMnM  h 
million — to  be  evenly  divided  between  the  condemning,  perhaps  rather  too  haraUy, 


THE  MAN  WHO   RAISED 
ARMY 

THE  loyalty  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  zadon  of  the  firM 
in   the  present  war  is  second   to  none  not  because  of  die 
among  the  colonies  of  Britain;  and  her  sub-  because  of  the  nc 
Stantial    contribution    to    England's   fighting   the  brief  time  se 
line  in  Europe  has  proved  a  considerable  fac-   task.      But   the   I 
tor  in  the  Allies'  strength.    The  Canadians  iuccesa. 
showed  their  mettle  at  Ypres,  Neuve  Cha-       That  Canada,  i 
pelle,    Langemarck,    and    elsewhere   on    the   no   previous  eqw 
European    battlefront.      Canada   has   raised   except    military 
altogethci    165,000  men,  and  a  few  weeks  equip,  train,       *  i 
ago     the     Dominion     Parliament     decided  out  one  •erit 
to  bring  the  full  quota  up  to  250,000.    This,  to  Mr.  B) 
for  a  young  country,  is  "going  strong."    £*-  an  article 
pecially  difficult,  of  course,  was  the  mobili-  genhu  of  ( 
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Canadian  country  boy,  private  In  the  militia, 
school  teacher,  political  worker," — a  man 
ivho  "thrusts  out  his  splendid  jaw,  draws 
down  the  corners  of  his  tight,  yet  humorous 
mouth,  sets  his  rather  good  and  aggressive 
nose  straight  in  the  face  of  public  disapproval 
and  blazes  away  with  as  fine  a  pair  of  snap- 
ping, defiant,  and  intelligent  Irish-Canadian 
eyes — grey-blue — as  ever  shamed  the  devil." 
No  other  man,  it  is  believed,  could  have 
done  what  General  Hughes  did  in  the  time 
at  his  disposal.  No  other  man  could  have 
secured  the  cooperation  of  his  stafi  and  the 
help  of  outsiders  in  such  a  successful  way  as 
he  did.  This  man,  with  the  qualities  of  a 
great  executive,  had  spent  many  j'ears  as  a 
quiet  member  of  Parliament,  never  noted 
as  a  ^cech-maker  or  as  a  startling  contribu- 
tor to  the  sum  total  of  ideas  in  the  House  of 
Commons.     But: 

the  Colonel  Hushes  who  in  times  of  peace  occu- 
pied himself  wiih  al[  ihe  minutiae  of  military  work, 
allentling  rifle  matches  and  presiding  at  meetings 
of  small-arms  committees  and  so  on,  is  not  the 
same  man  you  meet  under  that  name  to-day.  He 
was  a  man  out  of  place  except  when  war — such  as 
ihe  South  African  War  or  the  present  titanic 
struggle — gave  him  an  opportunity  to  serve.  In 
South  Africa  his  impetuous  gallantry  and  daring 
was  unbelievable.  Now  in  (he  work  of  organizing 
the  resources  of  (he  Dominion  in  (he  present  strug- 
gle he  has  found  his  metier. 

How  he  accomplished  the  fejt  of  mobiliz- 
ing Canada's  army  can  be  glimpsed  in  several 
incidents  related  by  the  writer  of  this  article. 
For  example  there  was  the  mechanical  trans- 
port problem.  Looking  over  the  list  of  men 
experienced  in  the  automobile  business,  he 
picked  out  a  well-kiioivn  expert,  T.  A.  Rus- 


S(XJ}[ERS  IKAINING  AT  WINNIPEG 
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"Hon  many  men  will  we  have  to  move?"  aiked 
one  of  ihe  officials. 

"Anything  from  twenlj'-five  lo  fifty  ihouilnd." 

"In  how  long?" 

"Right  aivay.    Soon  as  they  are  ready  to  go." 

"It  can't  be  done." 

"Uh,  yes  it  can,"  said  Hughes. 

The  tax  on  the  Canadian  Northern  Rail- 
way was  tremendous,  for  it  was  hy  this  roaJ. 
— after  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  Canadian 
Pacific  had  collected  the  soldiers  trom  all 
over  Canada — that  the  men  had  tinally  v  he 
carried  from  Montreal  to  Valcarticr.  The 
railway  men  worked  as  they  had  ncier 
worked  before,  building  extra  sidinps  and 
liKips  for  the  handling  of  the  ennrmmi^  tral- 
fic.  Soldiers  came  pouring  into  the  Valcartii-r 
training  cani|>  at  the  rate  of  ten  train-load-  i 
day. 

And  then  followed  the  problem  ot  cir- 
ing  for  the  soldiers  after  their  arrival.  De- 
partmental chiefs,  accustomed  to  ordinarv 
routine  work,  were  suddenly  confronted  with 
the  tasks  of  draining,  lighting,  and  miuippint; 
tlie  great  new  camp. 

If  Hughe*,  when  he  told  them  the  liiuailnn.  had 
eipre»ed  to  much  ai  half  a  doubt  that  the  thine 
CANimAN   KEi.KV[TiN(i   iitsTEH  "'"'   puM'ljle,   they  might   have   Init   their   nrr«. 

The  talk  wi>  coloMal.     But   Huichei  treated  hii 
,,  .  ,  .  I  ,    men   ai  though  thev   were  coUoifi   a>  well.     He 

sell,  a  quLCt.  steady-going  type  of  man.  used  j.,,.^  „„  „rmon.,  etprewed  no  douhi,.  refrainrd 
to  chopping  oft  so  much  work  in  so  much  from  interference.  His  orderi  were  carried  out. 
time.  Aa   train   after   train   dumped   additional   ibou- 

Hughes   handed    Russell   a   piece   of   paper    iands  of  men  on  the  plain  at  Vakartier    high  o*- 
'^11  I  ,  ,         t         III     ceri   ihook   their   heads   in   deapair    and   all   but 

not  much  lareer  than  the  palm  of  one  s  hand,  ,j,„^  „p  .^.j^  hands.  It  wa.  impo„ihle.  th«  felt. 
and  covered  with  notes.  ,<,  bring  order  out  of  such  a  tiiuaiion.     Men  were 

arriving  so  fast  they  could  never,  never,  handle 
"There,"  he  said,  in  his  customary  lirusque  them.  But  one  man  in  the  midst  of  the  tlrain  re- 
voice,  "that's  a  memorandum  of  what  we'll  need  m^ined  unperturbed.  If  anyone  whispeted  "tm- 
in  the  ivav  nf  mechanical  transport.  I  want  that  possible,"  his  retort  wat,  "Nothing  ii  impoitible. 
looked  after  and  I  want  all  the  stuff  ready  by  Do  it." 
September  2Zt\ii. 

Other  men.  says  this  writer,  wnuld  have 
planned  everything  in  detail:  but  Huidm 
had  the  perspective  of  a  great  undertaking, 
picking  out  the  best  man  he  could  find  lot 
each  piece  of  work,  and  inspiring  ihem  all 
d'ffr'i-  ^-'  '''*  ■**'"  '"*'"**0'  an*!  determination  (o  i) 
,  their  utmost. 

There  is  no  idling  in  the  Department  ot 
"I  Militia  and  Defense  at  Ottawa.  The  piacr 
hums  with  industry'.  General  Hufdies  him- 
self is  there  early  and  late:  and  though  br 
has  an  enormous  mail  and  is  under  gmt 
It  w.is  the  satne  with  the  question  of  rail-  pressure,  he  looks  into  ever>-  complaint  pet- 
road  transportation.  The  great  new  army  sonally  and  insists  diat  rver>'onc  wiA  » 
had  to  be  brought  from  all  over  Canada  to  grievance  may  write  to  him  about  JL 
the  Valcartier  tnobilization  ground.  Hughes  Personally,  the  General  is  not  usually  if- 
summoned  the  railway  chiefs  and  told  them  scribed  as  lovable;  yet  he  is  lo^  to  h>> 
what  Mas  required.  friends  and  commands  the  affcctwa  ai  h» 


■What  did 

I  ask  vou  1 

(o  CO 

me  ta 

1  Ottawa  for?" 

e  snapped. 

■To  tell  m. 

e  tha 

"But,  Colonel   Hughes, 

the, 

f   heavy  truck* 

nd  light  trucks,  differen 

It  kir 

ids  of 

bodies,  difler- 

ni  types  of  n 

loiors  re<|ii 

lircd, 

,  reps 

lir  shops  to  go 

rilh  each  unil 

:.  spare  pa 

spare 

"Xfver    mil 

.d    the    lis 

■d    Hughes,    "I 

vself.     1  k] 

what 

it  savs.    What 

want  Is  the  ■ 

work  done. 

It 

be  done  by  the 

iveniysecond. 

Thai  is  i 

ill. 

Good 

morning." 
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subordinates.     To  Hughes  "every  soldier  Is  out  all  night  with  a  small  scouting  party, 

his  boy."     He  has  a  fatherly  feeling  for  his  his  men  worn  out  and  tired, 
family  of  fighting  men.     He  does  not  love 

war  for  itself;  but  for  the  qualities  it  brings  Hughes,  whose  bodily  ttrength  is  a  byword, 
cut  in  men.  His  one  regret  seems  to  be  that  whiled  away  the  time  telling  his  alt  but  discour- 
he  cannot  fight  and  administer  at  the  same  '.85''  '"*°  '''"  °*  stories  from  Canada,  and  re- 
jj  citing  to  ihem  odd  pieces  of  poetry  he  had  memo- 
T,'.  ,  ,  J  ,  .  1  ■  J  L  L-  ""^-  When  the  crew  were  ready  to  turn  in.  it 
His  hold  on  his  men  is  explained  by  his  „as  Hughes  who  wok  the  hardest  watch  of  the 
care  of  them.  Once  in  South  Africa,  when  night  and— because  he  knew  he  was  in  better  con- 
sentries  were  being  stabbed  from  behind,  •'■''on  'han  the  others— be  took  two  watches  mith- 
Hughes  evolved  a  plan  of  connecting  them  *""  ''"'"B  *"?<>"<■ 
by  means  of  a  piece  of  string,  tied  to  the 

hands,  so  that  when  one  man  dropped,  his         'Blunt,   vigorous   honesty,    a    tremendous 

fellow    would    be    warned.      Although    this  **"'"^  ^  'twin-six'  thinking  engine,— these," 

Canadian    trick    excited     derision    in    some  says  Mr.  Cooke,  "are  the  characteristics  of 

quarters,    his   men    appreciated    Hughes   and  the  man  who  is  responsible  for  the  splendid 

were  ready  to  follow  him  as  they  would  few  organization  of  Canada's  share  in  the  fight 

other  men.     Again  in  South  Africa,  while  of  the  world." 


ENGLAND'S  CITIZEN  ARMY 

IF  Lord  Kitchener  should  deem  it  neces-  to  enlist.  The  use  of  accepted  military  ranks 
sary  to  call  for  recruits  between  the  ages  and  titles  or  badges  of  rank  is  not  allowed; 
of  forty  and  fifty,  a  million  men,  according  uniforms  are  permitted  to  be  worn  as  neces- 
to  the  London  Review  of  Reviews,  would  sary  for  training,  but  must  be  distinguish- 
respond.  The  foundation  for  this  statement  able  from  those  of  the  regular  and  territorial 
is  in  the  fact  that  half  that  number  is  al-  armies.  No  form  of  attestation,  involving 
ready  in  training  in  a  voluntary  citizens'  an  oath,  is  permitted.  Army  recruiting  offi- 
arganization,  and  the  slightest  encourage-  cers  may  visit  the  Corps  any  time  to  recruit 
ment  would  double  their  ranks.  That  die  men  found  eligible  for  service  whose  presence 
citizens  of  England  have  thus  organized  in  the  Corps  is  not  accounted  for  by  some 
themselves  into  a  potential  second  line  of  good  and  sufficient  reason, 
defense  of  about  500,000  men  will  doubtless  All  this  seemed  rather  grudging  recogni- 
be  news  to  many  of  our  readers.  tion  to  the  members  of  the  "V.  T.  C,"  but 

The  "V.  T.  C,"  or  Volunteer  Training   it  was  sufficient  to  allow  the  organization  to 
Corps,  as  the  organization  is  called,  is  made   prosecute   its   purposes,    which   are: 
up  of  men  from  every  walk  of  life.     It  has 

units  in  every  county.  Membership  in  the  '  "  «««■"  rMTiiinno-  nr  t  r  ii«rn  nr  m 
corps  requires  considerable  sacrifice  of  time, 
money,  personal  convenience,  and  business; 
but  this  sacrifice  is  willingly  made,  and  each 
man  undertakes  to  remain  a  member  until 
the  end  of  the  war.  The  wearing  of  uni- 
forms is  not  obligatory;  but  pride  in  their 
corps  leads  the  men  to  furnish  equipment  at 
their  own  expense. 

The  government  supplies  nothing  in  the 
way  of  arms,  ammunition,  or  clothing,  nor 
any  financial  help  (naturally  it  is  occupied 
at  present  with  financing  the  war  and  outfit* 
ting  the  men  actually  needed  at  the  front). 
Nevertheless,  official  recognition  has  been 
given  to  the  movement,  with  certain  provisos. 
The  War  Office  has  ruled  that  only  those 
men  can  be  enrolled  who  are  not  eligible 
for  service  in  the  regular  or  territorial  army, 
or  who  are  unable  for  some  genuine  reason 
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organization    naturally   does   much   toward  member  of  the  London  County  Council,  ind 

inspiring  others  to  enlist.     The  Volunteer  met  with  such  wide  and  prompt  rcsponie  a 

Training   Corps   is   also  useful    in   working  to  give  immediate  assurance  of  the  sucxcv  of 

out    problems   of   defense,    based    on    their  the  plan.     In  considering  the  patriotic  and 

knowledge  of  their  own  particular  locality,  earnest   spirit   of   these   men,    surtenderiaf 

Information  of  this  character  will  be  of  im-  some  of  their  "slippered  ease"  and  dieir  Kant 

portance  to  any  military  force  that  may  be  leisure  to  the  serious  task  of  being  a  aoUier, 

obliged  to  operate  in  the  neighborhood.  one  is  reminded  in  some  degree  of  the  many 

A  voluntary  body  of  this  kind,  with  units  American    citizens   who    at    Plattsbajg  ntk 

scattered    throughout   the    Kingdom,    would  Fort  Sheridan  during  the  past  "'""mr  l^ 

be  apt  to  suffer  from  confusion,  without  ex-  plied    themselves  with    serioui    dil^cnoe  M 

perienced   advice.     This  problem  is  met  by  acquiring  some  military  knowledge  and  Or 

having  a  military  adviser  in  the  person  of  pericncc. 

General   Sir  O'AIoore  Creagh,   V.C,   who  In  summing  up  the  value  of  diia  voluiiHcr 

gives  suggestions  to  the  local  commandants,  military  organization  in  EnBJand,  die  I>aa> 

The  various  corps  are  linked  up  into  regi-  don  Review  of  Reviews  states: 

ments,  the  county  being  taken  as  the  area  of  „,     „  _  „                          ,    ,          _    ...      . 

c     ■       .     ..I  J           .1 The  V.  T.  C.  Mti  an  ezainple  to  ctuv  cillaa; 

organization.        Eminent     titled     gentlemen  ;,     „^ij„   ,h,  ,i„,p|„,  m«ii»  whmir  tmr 

such  as  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Duke  of  „,an   above  miliiary   age  can  place   htatrif  « 

Devonshire,  and  others,  act  as  presidents  of  ihe  dispoaal  of  hi(  country;  and  if  tkir  g»»«a 

their  respective  county  committees.  ™«"^  are  enabled  to  carfy  on  the  war  wttiB 

.,-,      .J                L            ^   I'     1  ..       .     ^L  the  impoiiuon  of  tome  fonn  of  naiiaaal  aww 

The   idea   was  born -of     a  letter   to  the  „^  conWion,   ii  "ill   be  malnlr  dw  w  A( 

Times    by  Mr.  Perc\-  A,  Harris,  a  former  v.  T.  C 


A  GREAT  SEAPORT  NEAR  THE  ARCTIC 
CIRCLE 

ARCHANGEL,  the  Russian  port  on  the  and  reissued  in  die  Bureau's  "Handbook  of 
White  Sea,  is  by  no  means  a  new  sea-  India." 
port.      An    English    trading  settlement  was       Ha  writes: 
founded  here  in  the  sixteenth  century,  while 

in  the  seventeenth  it  was  the  only  outlet  by  There  hai  probably  never  been  a  more  «Mf 
sea  of  the  Russia  (Muscovy)  of  that  day.  worthy  eipaniion  in  the  trade  of  any  paitkabr 
Pe,„  ,hc  G™,  delib„„ely  p„al,«d  i„  ni^.-lSo^tf.  C;,'"  'pV^^'^'i 
trade  (or  the  benefit  of  his  new  capital  of  „ar  .h,  ,rade  of  ihif  poti  wa«  coDlined  to  a» 
St.  Petersburg.  The  great  war  has  now  re-  parativdy  tmall  export*  of  timber,  Rih,  tut,  aal 
stored  something  like  the  situation  of  three  otl>e'  '«:»l  product*  of  northern  Rum**.  aaJ  a 
centuries  ago.  The  Baltic  is  no  longer  open  "lai.vely  imall  reiurn  movement  of  EMd*» 
■n       ■  a-  jAL         I'l  qmred   for   local  cohiumpiion.     Now,  iumtitt, 

to  Russian  traHic,  and  Archangel  s  only  com-  ArchanRel  it  the  only  port  of  Europeaa  Kmb 
petitor  is  \'ladivostok,  at  the  other  end  of  the  open  for  foreign  buiincM  by  dirca  sea  ohhm^ 
Empire  calion,  and,  except  VladircMtok,  in  eaMnm  flliK 

Mr.  H.  D.  Baker,  commercial  attache  at  "  *""  "f.  ""'  '."  ""„ ***:"'■"  ^'^    '"^^ 
—  J      J         -L        '       ,->  n  .     comparatively  unimportant  port  aborn  a  jr«arM% 

Petrograd,  describes  in  Commerce  Reports  dependent  chiefly  upon  it*  Mwntill.  ai^  MfiS 
(Washington:  Government  Printing  OfHce)  fiect  for  proaperity,  it  baa  mddcnly  btoma  mt 
the  impressive  transformation  that  the  exi-  of  ihe  mo»i  important  porta  in  tbe  woiW,  linl* 
gcncies  arising  from  the  war  have  wrought  '"«  "■"*  New.York  iii  ib«  nynber  and  saaaigt 
■       LI  \.  II      o   I         1.      o*   •"!?■   arriTUg   and  dcpartinK  bclwcta  afei* 

in  this  far  northern  seaport.  Mr.  Baker  by  j^ay  i  and  the  dote  of  l^free  naricaiipa.  M 
the  wa>-,  is  an  official  who  deserves  well  of  the  time  of  my  viut  in  Annnt    ~ 

'  i  about 


1  people  for  the  wealth  of  im-  ateamen  were  in  fott,  and  abo«  JOO  fcad  anW 

portant,  timelv,  and  interesting  information  ?'""  ^"y-  ,*"  ""?*?*  nnmbCT  vf  haaniM 
.1        11  I  1-1  1      J         J  1   -J    barcei  are  alio  engaced  in  nrcr  aad  caaal  aMv 

that  he  has  gleaned  in  foreign  lands  and  laid  g„ion_  „„_  „,  ,^  carrying  aa  Mdhas  «!■ 
before  the  readers  of  the  unique  newspaper  ton*  each;  tlicfe  *—^t  be         vcftad  laiyi^ft^ 
published    bv    the    Bureau    of    Foreign    and   "be  lower  Volga 
Domestic    Commerce.      The    results    of    his  j^^^^.^^^^'"  ~ 
travels  in  India  and  adjacent  countries  are  The* tide  fr"' 
memorable,  and  have  recently  been  collected  three  fe«i^ 
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ARCHANGEL.  ONE  OF  THE  BUSIEST  PORTS  IN  THE  WORLD 

(Note  ihe  soldiers  wiih  prigonna) 

siages  ihe  dcplh  of  water   i»  usually  tweniy-iwo  ice  breakers  in  the  world  are  now  at  Archangel, 

feet  or  mnrc  at  low  tide.     Archangel   is   an  ex-  the  Canada  and  ihc  Linlrasr,  and  it  is  understood 

tremely  long  but  narrow  city,  extending  only   a  that   several   more   large   ice   breakers   are  being 

few  blocks  eastward  from  the  river,  but  with  its  constructed  in  England  for  use  here  during  th« 

suburbs  and  outlying  houses  northward  it  extend*  coining  winter.     During  the  lale  part  of  the  lea- 

about  thirty  miles,  or   almost  to  the  While  Sea.  son,    incoming    ships    may    be    allowed,    ai   they 

The  main  street  is  about  six  miles  long.     For  a  were  last  year,  to  gel  frozen  in,  unloading  their 

distance  of  nearly  forty  milea  touih  and  north  at  cargoes  on  the  ice,  which  ii  later  broken  to  release 

the  river  almost  to  the  White  Sea  there  is  now  the  ships, 
considerable  shipping.     In  front  of  the  main  part 

of  the  city  there  are  about  thirty-five  large  piers,  Since,  however,  the  icc  problem  cannot  be 

«  against  only  three  or  four  a  year  ago.      Over  ,^   jj         |y  j        Archangel,  the  development 

100   large  warehouses  have  been   built  within   a  ,                           i      ■      t                     i        l 

j,jj,_  or  a  permanently  icc-tree  port  elsewhere  on 
the  Arctic  seaboard  is  a  desideratum. 
With  its  sixty  to  seventy  miles  of  river 

frontage  available  for  ships  drawing  up  to  I'  '»  understood  that  rapid  progrett  is  being 

twenty-three  feet.  Archangel  would  be  one  ■?*■*'  ""''  '^  ';o"«'"""'"  f  .'  ""!"y  '"."•» 

,     ,       r                       ■       1IIL        r  the  Murman  Peninsula  to  Kola,  in  Lapland,  lying 

of  the  finest  ports  in  the  world  but  for  one  ^x   the   head   of   an   estuary    (twenty-aeven   miln 

thing, — ice.     The  Dwina  River  is  connected  long)  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  it  is  hoped  that 

with  a  magnificent  system  of  inland  water-  *'•  railway  will  be  completed  neit  January  or 

wavs,  making  it  possible  to  ship  freight  from  f'bruary,   «>  Ihat  Kola  may  succeed   Archangel 

,   ',           1    L                                  t                   ■  '"r  winter  use.    Between  the  end  of  January  and 

Archangel  by  water  to  nearly  every  imporr  „^y  j   i^  „;„  doubtless  be  irapossible  to  keep 

tant  town  of  European  Russia.     The  railway  Archangel  open  even  with  powerful  ice  breakers. 

communications  of  this  seaport  are  not  satis-  Around   this  part  of  the   Arctic  Ocean  the  Gulf 

factory,  but  arc  being  improved  as  rapidly  as  Stream  finally  dissipates  itieif,  creating  sulBcient 

■LI          c           u-         ■       1        k  ■         J          -  warmth   to    prevent   the   formation    or   any   for* 

possible.      Sotjiething   is  also   being  done  to  ^u^ble  ice      ..  the  Kola  route  it  not  expected 

mitigate  the  difficulties  due  to  ice.  to  uke  the  place  of  Archangel,  except  when  the 

latter  port  is  frozen  up.    In  the  sunuuer  time  Kem 

The   river  begins  freezing   in   October,   but  is  and  Soroka,  as  soon  as  they  have  railway  facilb- 

expected   to   be    kept   open    from    Archangel    out  ties,   may   assist   in   relieving   any  congestion   at 

through  the  While  Sea  till  December.    It  is  the  in-  Archangel.  .  .   . 

lenlion  this  coming  winter  to  maintain  the  pres-  Archangel,   owing  to   lit  sudden  "boom,"   pre- 

ent  fortnightly  service  by  steamers  by  the  Rus-  sents  some  of  the  aspects  of  towns  En  the  western 

•ian-Aroerican  Line  from  Archangel  to  New  York  part  of  the  United  States,  where  sudden   excite- 

until  the  end  of  January.    Two  of  the  largett  ment  ha*  reiulted  from  the  discovery  of  valuable 
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mmenla.      A    Kreat    immber    of   honn,    (bed%  imoi^  die  imports  at  AidiangcL  moA  it  lus 

^ap*  «e^  !««  wddenlr  be«.  er«ttd  to  ««».  s„ffp^     ^„             1          damage     from     tbc 

espeoallv  ro  eater  lo  rhc  naDis  of  (be  large  Dum-  ""rather  while  awsutuig  transshipinent  to  the 

bee  of  ihips  and  jallort  now  m  rbe  harbor.     A  interior.      Wheat  is  a  leading  article  of  ex- 

irzmwair    is    being   construirtcd    along    the    maio  port. 
smei  of  the  tonn,  and  ihc  local  gorenunent  is 

sbunlv  lo  comptcic  an  electric  lirtt  and   power  ,               ,             l     i  j.         i.          »            ■ 

plan^-  -hkh  «.ll  HOC  onlv  furni5h>,wer  fir  the  ^"'."''^  „"?"?  -"^  "«   "V?'    formerly  e«- 

iireet  laiUav  but  also  light  the  dtv.    The  presnt  ^^^V^   ^**  ^'  ?^   ^'''*   P""*   !«  ■?* 

governor  of "  Archangel    is  said  ti  be  ewremelr  "I^PP^,  ir;L^!l^*",^.''iS.**  L'  ""  ".""  *" 

pr»gre5«ve  and  active  in  bringing  about  improve-  f*^"' .'•*"■"** v^  n^'jiSP   ''fn'LJ:^    "3 

meats  in  the  atv    and  it  has  been  due  lantelv  to  '>""*=  "  P""-  ^'"''  >S.«».<»0  o"-  20.000.000  wndt 

...            .    ■■  .                                            ?    ■      .  ( jrrn  nnn  to  1(0,000  sliart  torn)   had  been  shipped 

.  .    A  curious  feature  in  coDncctioB  iiiih 
(he  shippinfc  at  Archangel  hat  been  that  o 


The"  eit.-  has  a  bealthv.  bracing  climate  all  the  ".^''j  ?»»"   ^,  """"POrt""'  "rgoei  have  .- 

,.ar.   but' it   is  ver^-  cold    in   winter.     From  the  '""1.  *""    ExBlo^^.but    enremely    miportud 

standpoint  of  tourisis,  prohablv  the  n>o«  interest-  "j  *«"  "'P*^  .t»eluding  ~P<ci"IIy  eg^  bun«, 

ing    feature   of   .Archangel    is' the    attractive   fur  ""l   ""J-  «*  "  ?''8'».'^,'jJ"'*   »»>ip»   from  tW 

shSp^   where  all  kinds  of  northern   furs  can  be  ^  ""^^f"^  *"T  "'.ii""  «"*"**•  '?^  «"•■ 

bought  and   where  the  great  specialty    i*  polar-  P'""**''^."'  .'!•"*«•  '*«"'«  '^  ■'«'"  «*« 

bear  skins  from  Nova  Zembla  and  other  n«r-br  R"*""  t"*'!!!;'';  "P*"^  *°  *^  ""'"^  *"~..?5 

regions   of   the    .Arctic   llcean.     The   dtv   has    a  "^  ""bargoed  from  exportatmn  except  to  .IM 

population  of  Ji.OtH'  to  4i.>,i»iX\    There  is  hotel  ac-  ""■"«•• 

comniiMlation  for  visitor*,  but  it  canDOt  be  called  .<  .         ■  i  •  .  . 

excellent.  Although  se%-era[  nations  have  consulUM 

at  Ardiangel,  our  country  is  not  rcprcjcntcJ 

American     cotton     figures     prominently  there  c^en  by  a  coiuular  agent.     Why? 


THE  WORLD-WAR  AGAINST  ALCOHOL 

THIS  magazine  has  frequently  found  (^  that  ''the  end  of  the  war-time  anti>Uqiior 

portunit>'  to  record  the  advance  of  pro-  campaign  in  Britain  is  not  yet.     We  mKi 

hihition  movements  in  our  own  country  and  see  a  near  approadi  to  pn^ibitioii  oa  ik 

abroad.     It  seems  fitting,    therefore,   to  set  national  scale  before  many  months  an  past" 

forth  at  this  time  portions  of  two  noteworthy  He  then  makes  note  of  restrictive  ordenaoJ 

articles  on  the  subject  which  come  to  hand  legislation  in  Australia  and  Canada,  wbcR 

at  almost  the  same  moment.     One  is  a  sum-  early  closing  hours  for  saloons  are  a  featun 

man-  of  the  situation  in   Europe,  b>-  Mr.  In    Saskatchen-an   province   the   salooa  h« 

Henr^-    Carter,    published    in    the    English  been  ^lished,  and  liquor  is  nid  aalf  il 

RtvicK    of    Rrritxtt    (London),    while   the  sealed  packages  at  State  "dispcnsaiics.''     b 

other  is  an  exhaustive  review  of  legislative  Alberta  prmimre  complete  prohibidao  w* 

action  in  the  Inited  States.  In-  Mr.  John  retimily  adopted  by  popular  vote. 
Karen,  published  in   the  JUantic  Mamtklj.        In  the  case  of  Britain's  allies,  tline  ii  caa- 

First  we  quote  from  rftc  English  writer,  sider^>le  to  write  about: 
regarJing  conditions   in    Europe.     Speakiaf  ,  »      .  .  ^      .      ,  ^ 

hrn-i.llv    he  believe*  that-  ^^  •'*"'■  **  R«nw"'B  WMBdjaiw  bmm  tmm 

broadl).  he  belieio  tftat.  ^^  j^^  ^^y  ^^j^  aad  a^&.    WU  a  sMB 

Thrift,    trticieno-.   and   the   claims   of  natioaal  price    she    bough)    her    frMom,    aod    KhAb 

conicience    arc    the    factor*    compelling    chanFr.  sobriety  ha*  gone  far  id  aoMain  ihc  aadM  mA 

Food  must  be  cnnKrvril;  hence  the  u*e  of  grain  matniain    (be    m*r*U  «f  kr   nraucs  la  A>  4^" 

and  poiaioes  !□  brcHJug  and  distilling  is  Aev-ked.  feats   which   ibc    ihMtacc    ti  mmatmam  hM^ 

Soldiers    and    civilians    must    give    their    bcM    in  upon   her.     The   proUttioa  «(    iiila  hwbiM 

services;  ihrrefore  drink,  which  depletes  Strength  rigidly  maiDtaiacd.  .   .   .  TW  aSMMa^  adtaM 

and    Mums    the    edge   of   skill,  comes   under   the  in  saviaga-ba^  deposki,  «•  B  mak  at  ite  HV 

ban    cif   ihe   siate.     As  the  tide   of  sorrow    rises,  tenperantt  of  the  people  ami  Ifea  aaM  la  i^ 

as    the    sense    of    peril    deepens,    there    wakem  cial    order,    are    a    BOtabU    T^tftaOiH   rf  4i 

amon^    the    peoples    a    common    protest    against  iiimtiM    that    la    dtp  aw    ■nas    Mik    It  ■ 

the    carnal     lust    of    intemperance;    this    moml  caMroac  mUk  wcHarc 
factor  impels  and  sustains  the  war  of  the  gor-       Fraaee  %■■  ^mmrmmad  lAd 

cmmenrs  against  their  "^lemal  cnemj."  kand.     Pikr-  ■  ^ 

BRrTAIN.    RUSSIA,    FRAN'CE,    ITALY  bttnttd.      «    w 

In  e\-ident  apolog>-  for  the  conqaratiTC  ^        ,_      j* 

maction  of  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Carter  avers  < 
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It  $10,000,  confiscaied;  hii  rotal  loss  through  law-  (uasion    Bppear(d    to    fail,    and    the    idea    root 

breaking   nas   estimated   at  $46,000.  took    of    compelling    temperance    by    prohibiting 

Italy,    like    France,     has    prohibited    absinthe,  the    manufacture    and    sale    of    all    intoxicants. 

No    alcoholic    liquor    may    now    be    sold   To    any  which   found   its   first   full-fledged   rxpression   in 

young     person     under    sixteen.      In     the    Italian  the  State  of  Maine  about  ISSO. 
army  the  same  tendency  is  seen  as  in  the  armies 
of    other    combatant    nations:    spirits    are    pro-         In  the  succeeding  forty  years,  sixteen  Other 

hibiied;  the  wine.ra.ion  is  reduced;  in  "first-aid"  j«j„^o„^ealths  cmbracea  the  prohibition 
outfits   a   bottle   of  syrup   of  coffee   has   replaced    ^  -.i      .  i       u  r     i_  ■ 

(be  boHle  of  brandy.  "''"■  ""*  ^"'V  ^"'■'*  °'  ™  seventeen  have 

clung  to  it  steadfastly — Maine,  Kansas,  and 
GERMANY,  AUSTRIA,  TURKEY  North  Dakota. 

Exactly  what  is  happening  in  the  Teutonic  During  the  prohibition  campaigns  of  the 
empires  and  the  domain  of  their  Turkish  earlier  periods,  as  now,  the  anti-saloon  feeling 
ally  is  not  known.  But  the  main  facts  are  "^»  l^l  mainspring  of  the  agitaiioi..  In  ihii 
.  '  detached   students  of  the  history   of  the   prohibi- 

"'^'''  tion    movement    concur    without    disst^t.      The 

saloon  as  we  know  it  is  distinctly  the  off' 
The  German  genius  for  organization  has  spring  of  rough  pioneer  conditions,  and  whether 
grappled  with  the  waste  through  liquor.  ...  To  one  looked  to  the  large  urban  centers  or  the 
preserve  barley  for  bread,  the  quantity  of  beer  sparsely  settled  new  States,  it  had  become  not 
which  can  be  brewed  throughout  the  empire  ia  merely  a  center  of  inebriety  and  affiliated  vices, 
limited  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  average  output;  but  reached  corruptingly  into  political  life, 
local    authorities   were   given   power   last   March 

to   limit  or   prohibit   the   sale   of  spirits;    and   in        One   result   of   the   search    for   some   con- 
r"^nl'foV"'  ''"'""  """"  ""'  ""^  '"''*  '"  "'''*'"''  ^""'^"^'^  remedy,— in  view  of  the  failure  of 
'"A'usir'ia"' prohibited    the    malting   of   corn,   cut  prohibition  as  exemplified  by  repeals  of  the 
down  the   week-day  hours  for  the  sale  of  drink   law,— was 
to    those    between    9    a.    m.    and    5    P.    M.    and     ,       ,  .  ,   , 

imposed  Sunday  closing  on  all  shops  where  ""  high-license  law  of  Nebraska,  enacted  in 
liquor  only  is  sold.  '^^'i    which    automatically    reduced    the    number 

Turkey,  as  a  Mohammedan  nation,  ought  to  "^  licensed  placet  and  thus  was  expected  to 
be  free  from  inlemperance.  The  strict  rule  of  total  secure  better  control.  This  device  was  eagerly 
abstinence  from  liquors  has  broken  down  in  adopted  by  a  certain  class  of  reformers,  and. 
face  of  Western  seductions.  Hence  the  point  variously  expanded,  for  instance  by  the  statu- 
of  an  Irade  of  the  Sulian  issued  two  months  '•'0'  limitation*  of  the  number  of  saloons  and  a 
ago,  making  public  drunkenness  "a  crime  sub-  l""'  "i  minor  restrictive  measures,  it  has  re- 
ject to  trial  and  condemnation  by  court-martial."   tnained    the   found ation-slone   of   those    laboriou* 

structures,  the  modern  license  laws. 
Mr.  Carter  finds  that  recent  restrictions        ,       ,  ,  .  ,      . 

of  traffic  in  liquors  are  not  confined  to  the  Another,  and  more  important,  heritage 
countries  at  war,  and  he  mentions  regulations  J*as,  'he  status  seoired  for  the  prinaplc  of 
adopted  in  Switzerland,  Denmark,  and  i?^  oP"""-— *h«  "E^^o*  **>£ '^^"""""■'y  »" 
Sweden  license  or  veto  the  dnnk  traffic 


The  spread  of  prohibitory  legislation  in 
the  United  Slates  has  been  so  rapid,  during 
the  past  thirteen  months,  that  many  people 
have  failed  to  note  the  vastness  of  the  results, 
while  others  have  lost  sight  of  the  relation 
of  recent  events  to  the  inovement  as  a  whole. 
In  that  short  period  the  saloon  has  been 
entirely  abolished  in  nine  States. 

Few  men  are  better  qualified  than  Mr. 
John  Koren  to  write  about  prohibition  in 
this  country;  and  from  his  article  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  we  summarize  the  follow- 
ing review  of  the  growth  of  the  movement. 
It  will  be  understood  that  the  statements — • 
and  in  large  part  the  words — are  his. 

Moral  suasion  was  the  sole  reliant^  of  the 
temper  a  Dce  reform  in  its  earliest  manifesta* 
tions.  .  .  Then  arouse  a  demand  for  fon»  where 
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The  wash  of  the  prohibition  wave  soon   b1ei»ing»  of   proUbitioD   in   Moe   fotm,   itaad 

reached  beyond  the  South.    The  most  recent  "!>*   "r'""^'V  '^."■'   ''«""  °'   '^?   '•"^'*- 

,'         ,  '•   I  ^  I        J  tioD   of   alcoholic   liquors.      Bv   lucceuive   M«c(m 

Victories  have  been   in  Arkansas,   Colorado.  ,h,  ou.pu,  of  .pirii.,  beer,  and  wine  bai  rmo. 

Oregon,    Washington,    Virginia,    and   West  almost    niihout    a    halt,    and    more    than    kept 

Virginia.      [The  adoption  of  Statewide  pro-  paee  with  the  gronth  of  popuUtiott.   .    .    .  One 

hibition  in  Arizona,   Idaho,  Iowa,  and  South  "ndeniable    bf.rencr   mu«   b<    drawn    from    the 

^       ,.  ,  1  -\t      tr         •  omcial    Matistici:   thr   •leady   upward    morrmcM 

Carolina  seems  to  have  escaped  Mr.  Koren  s  ;„  ,i,,  production  of  iDioiicani*  could  not  bare 


attention.]  taken   place   durin|   theie   yean   bad    both   State 

Such    is    the    history    of    the    temperance   and   local   prohibition   been   truly   effcctiTC. 

movement  in  the  United  States.     When  it       _        .      ,      ,  ,    ,  ■    •       «> 

is  asked  what  has  been  the  actual  gain  for    ^  E^«>  "» ^^"^  *"«:  °i  these  Statistics.  Mr. 

temperance  from  the  ceaseless  agitation,  Mr.   Koren    confidently    assert,    that    there    is  « 

Koren  finds  the  answer  far  from  simple.  growing  tendency  toward  personal  mode j»- 
tion  and  practical  abstinence,  and  that  mcss- 
„  .  ,  ,  •  ■L.  urablc  progress  has  been  made,  durine  the 
Over  against  the  extravagant  claimi  ihat  more         .        i-b  _»j   i    ■  . 

than  half  of  the  population  of  the  United  Statea  P^^^  "^^^'y  <"■  tf^'^y  >""*",  toward  SObnCtT 

has       for       several       years       experienced       the   and  clcancr  living. 


ARMENIA  AND  THE  ARMENIANS 

THE  word  "Armenia"  has  almost  ceased  Sea  and  the  Caucasus  Mountaina  to  Penia 

to  be   even   a  geographical   expression,  and  Syria.    This  tableland  reaches  tn  cle*^ 

As  Hester  Donaldson  Jenkins  points  out  in  tion  of  8000  feet  above  the  tea,  and  tbtn 

the    National    Geographic    Magaxine,    Ax-  ascends  abruptly  to  the  peak  of  Mt.  Ararat 

menia,  to  us  Americans,  means  a  vague  ter-  1000  feet  higher  than  Mount  Blanc 
ritory,  somewhere  in  Asia  Minor,     Roughly       This  is  a  good  grazing  and  fanning  00ilB> 

speaking,  it  is  the  tableland  extending  from  try,  so  fertile  that  two  melons  arc  said  tD 

the  Caspian  Sea  nearly  to  the  Mediterranean,  be  a  camel's  load.    It  producci  grapes,  wheat, 

Sovereignty  over  this  area  is  now  held  by  Indian  com,  barley,  oats,  cotton,   rice,  n^ 

Russia,  Turkey,  and  Persia.    When  Armenia  bacco,  and  sugar;  all  the  vegetables  that  m 

itself  was  a  kingdom  it  consisted  of  500,-  know  in  America,  and  such  fruits  as  qu' 

000  square  miles,  extending  from  the  Black  apricots,   nectarines,   peaches,   apices,  ] 
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and  plums.  The  country 
also  has  great  mineral 
wealth  which  the  Turkish 
Government  has  never  per- 
mitted  to  be  exploited. 

Of  the  people  who  have 
lived  for  many  generations 
on  the  Armenian  tableland, 
this  writer  says: 

Their  appearance  is  defi- 
nitely eastern ;  swarthy, 
heav)'-haired,  black-eyed,  with 
aquiline  features,  they  look 
more  Oriental  than  Turk, 
Slav,  or  Greek.  In  general 
type   ihey   come   closer   to   the 

Jews  than  to  any  other  people,  ARMENIANS  TRAVELING  BV  BULLOCK  CART 

sharing  with  them  the  strong- 
ly marked  features,  prominent 

nose,  and  near-set  eyes,  as  wel!  as  some  gestures  etsenhere.  Like  the  Jew,  he  has  learneil  to  bend, 
we  think  of  as  characteristically  Jewish.  The  not  break,  befor<.  the  oppressor,  and  to  suc- 
type  is  so  pronounced  that  to  those  who  are  akin  ceed  by  artifice  when  opposed  by  force.  How 
to  them  they  seem  often  very  handsome,  while  to  else  had  he  survived?  Like  the  Jew,  he  has 
westerners  they  seem  a  little  too  foreign-looking,  developed  strong  business  instincts,  and  like  him 
Of  course,  the  type  is  not  always  preserved;  he  has  a  talent  for  languages,  a  power  of  con- 
white  skins,  even  an  occasional  rosy  cheek,  may  centration,  and  unusual  artistic  (,ifts.  Bolb  Jewi 
be  seen,  and  there  is  a  small  number  of  fair-  and  ArmeoiaDS  are  very  clever  actors, 
haired  and  blue-eyed  Armenians.  ,^,  ,  ,  >      i        .      .     .  • 

The  resemblance  to  the  Jews  does  not  atop  These  resemblances,  both  physical  and 
with  physical  features,  for  the  fate  of  the  two  mental,  have  led  scholars  to  question  whether 
pet^ples  has  been  sufficiently  similar  to  bring  out  the  Armenians  may  not  be  descended  from 
common  traits  Like  the  Jew,  the  Armenian  has  ^  j  -j-  -j-  jbcs  of  Israel ;  but  philologists 
been  oppressed  and  persecuted,  and  has  developed  ,  i     i    i     i     "'■"""'-■'  "".'■  '    '      "6«"*' 

a  strength  of  nationality,  a  love  for  his  own  have  concluded  that  the  Armenian  language 
people,    and    a    persistence   of   type    rarely    seen  is  not  Semitic  but  Ar>'an. 


TREATING  INFECTED  WOUNDS  WITH 
COLLOIDAL  GOLD 

AT  a  recent  session  of  the  French  Acad-  vibrions,  etc.    In  cases  of  abdominal  wounds 
cmy  of  Sciences,  there  was  presented  a  the   gold    was    injected    as   a    preventive  of 
report  upon  the  excellent  results  obtained  by  infection. 

two  French  medical  men,  MM.  Cuneo  and  These  facts  have  inspired  a  writer  in 
Rolland,  in  the  treatment  of  infected  wounds  La  Nature  (Paris)  to  reflect  upon  the  curi- 
by  means  of  injections  of  colloidal  gold.  Ob-  ous  history  of  the  employment  of  gold  as  a 
servations  of  this  ne^v  treatment  were  made  medicine  for  untold  centuries  in  various 
upon  a  series  of  wounds  in  which  infection  parts  of  the  world.  Undoubtedly  its  first 
persisted  after  surgical  treatment.  employment  was  mysticalipr  magical.     As 

Intravenous  injections  were  made  in  some  the  sun-god  has  been  universally  an  object 
instances,  and  in  this  case  from  two  to  three  of  worship  and  a  fountain  of  myth  among 
cubic  centimeters  of  the  gold  were  injected,  primitive  peoples,  it  was  natural  to  consider 
When  intramuscular  injection  was  deemed  gold  as  possessing  some  of  the  healing  attri- 
advisable  larger  amounts  were  used,  even  up  butes  of  the  sun,  just  as  it  possesses  the  beautf, 
to  fifty  cubic  centimeters.  Sometimes  the  brilliance,  color,  and  incorruptibility  of  the 
gold  was  even  injected  in  the  peripheral  zone  sun.  Moreover,  it  is  not  subject  to  poison* 
of  the  infected  region.  ous  corrosion,  like  copper  and  brass,  so  that 

The  method  was  found  particularly  useful  a  wound  made  by  it  is  apt  to  heal  swiftly. 
where  large  traumatisms  of  the  limbs  were      Out  author  observes: 
concerned     with     infections     occasioned     by      Entirety    unknown    remedies    .re    ««edingly 
anaerobic  spcaes  of  germs,  especially  septic  rare,  even  when  presented  in  the  most  appsrently 
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modem    guite*.     Of   late  yean  ne  bave  seen  the  heart  tod  fortifici  the  ▼ha)   ipiriti,  all  «l 

heliotherapy,  i.  t.,  medicalion  by  the  lun;  take  an  which  thiogi  are  aicribed  by  philoaopher*  to  A* 

important  place  in  our  therapeutics.    The  ancienii  influcoce  of  the  tan.   .    .    .   Gold  it  put  in  mcdi- 

practited  it  regularly,  just  as  they  systematically  caraeots     prepared     to     expel     the     mclandhnlic 

practised  the  gymnasiics  and  the  massage  which  humori.     Iterai  to  make   a   toverei^   cautery  it 

our  modern  specialists   prescribe  under  the  geo-  is  well  to  use  gold,  for  the  wound  it  make*  aad 

eral   name   of   kineiitherapy,   or   therapeutic!   by  the  ulcer  will  ver.    aoon  heaL     Gold  held  in  the 

movement.  .    .    ,  mouth    renders   the    breath    good ;    gold    Bliap 

Yet     another     example     is    chrytotherapy,    or  brayed   on   a   marble   tlab   are   good    in   mcdica- 

medicalion   by   gold.     This,   which   has  just   re>  mentt  to  restore  hair  which  ha«  fallen  out  fr«M 

ceived   a   triumphant   resurrection,   ihmlcs   lo  the  Kurf,    and    for   eruptlbns    taken    by    mouth    and 

employment  of  colloidal  gold,  was  also  practitcd  applied   externally.     When   it   hat  been   to   well 

by  the  ancients.     Pliny  says  gold  furnishes  many  pounded  as  not  to  be  felt  by  the  finger  it  i*  good 

remedies;   thus:     It   is   applied  to  wounded  per-  to  put  in  the  eyes  to  clarify  the  viiion.    It  ia  alw 

sons  and   lo  children,   to   diminish  the  power  of  drunk  for  aSetaions  of  the  heart, 
spells   of  witchcraft.     It   acts   as   a   bewitchment 

inill,    «p«i.lly    lo    ehitl.    .nd    roung    l«nibl,  t|,    ^^^„  „„,  „(„„  ,„  ,)„  ,^l.k„„T, 

irhen  paMed  over  (heir  heads.     In  (his  case  the  a             r     ,         .  •        ■  ^     x  ^i.         'jji       -_ 

remedy  is  »  baihe  He  me.al  and  alier»ard  use  '"O'tS  ol  the  alchemists  of  the  middle  IfO 

the  water  lo  sprinkle  ibose  who  are  to  be  cured,  to  produce  a  potable  gold,   which  wat  «<• 
pccted  to  prove  an  elbcir  of  life.    Paracelni^ 

Used  in  other  forms,  Pliny  declares  gold  ;„  f,„^  claimed  to  have  discovered  it;  hoi>- 

will    heal    eruptions,    fistulas,    and    haem-  eyer_  he  died  while  still  under  sixty.    In  iha 

orrhoids,   as  well  as  dissipate  purulent  and  |8,|,  ,„j  19,1,  „„,„,y  p,lJ  |„,  „„»  rf  „, 

fetid  ulcers.   Another  writer,  Pedacius  Dios-  fabulous  repute  as  a  medicine,  with  llie  <»■ 

conde,  who  lived  at  Anagarbe  36  B.  C,  also  „p,i„„  „(  ,1,,  „„d,  idvertised  and  muet 

recommended  gold  as  having  the  property  of  ridiculed  claims  of  the  "Keeley  told  cm«." 

maimaimng  health  and  long  life  by  the  mere  ,„  „.hich  this  writer  does  not  evtn  irfer. 

beauty  of  its  color,  and  our  author  quotes  But  the  value  of  cotloida]  gold  H  stlttd 

him  thusi  ^hove  seems  to  be  indisputable,  and  Pnrf. 

„  , .      .       .               ,    .           .      ,.  L  Letulle  recently  declared  before  the  Fiend 

con'-.ctU  0"    u'cco-nUio^nertr™"';;  Academy  of  Medicine  d«.  he  l»d  dnM 

one,  at  do  many  other  metali;  thut  il  stimulates  excellent  rcsulta  111  typtmd  ICVCr  fran  Its  «K 


JUVENILE  BOOK  WEEK 

SOME  time  ago  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer-  Temperance  Union,  and  other 
ica  became  interested  in  raising  the  were  enlisted  in  the  cause. 
standard  of  books,  and  particularly  stories,  Seeing  that  one  of  the  flnt  need 
read  by  American  boys.  The  Chief  Scout  be  a  suggestive  list  of  approvml  hon 
Librarian,  Mr.  F.  K,  Mathiews,  proposed  Mr.  Mathien's  at  once  bcs 
last  spring  that  a  "Safety  First  Juvenile  Book  of  such  a  list.  In  this  u 
Week"  be  set  apart  just  at  the  beginning  of  not  attempt  at  the  outset 
the  holiday  buying  of  children's  books.  Re-  of  the  "best"  books;  but  : 
ceiving  the  cooperation  of  the  American  which  were  die  most  popul 
Booksellers'  Association  and  the  American  sales,  and  by  library  dnni 
Library  Association,  Mr.  Mathie^vs  appoint-  comhined  replies  to  his  dr 
ed  the  week,  November  28 — December  4,  quiry  (addressed  to  botJcae! 
as  a  time  when  "booksellers  should  urge  the  librarians)  a  list  of  1000 
public  to  shop  early  and  buy  the  best  books  manent  juvenile  "bctt-telli 
for  their  children  and  by  window  display's.  Then,  hy  successive  elimi 
newspaper  advertisement,  and  circulars  ad-  were  chosen,  which  were  i 
dressed  to  their  best  customers  make  it  of  boys  like  best,  but  which  i 
interest  to  them  to  visit  the  stores  at  this  worthy  of  their  liking.  I 
time."  The  Boy  Scout  organization  pledged'  to  be  urged  to  read  dww  1 
its  assistance  and  appeals  were  sent  to  libra-  of  their  own  choke  Tl 
rians  asking  them  to  cooperate  with  the  book-  list  is  printed  a 
sellers  in  an  exhibit  of  the  best  books  for  Publisher^  h'  \ 

children.     Ministers  were  asked  to  preach  bo<     t         s  oo 
upon  "the  iniquity  of  the  modern  thriller,"  ofgai     a     n 
and  Women's  Clubs,  the  Woman's  Christian  ing  its  i 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 

TIMES  of  great  stress  and  tumult  in  the  world  must  of  necessity  affect  the  writing  of 
books  and  the  painting  of  pictures,  even  as  they  affect  the  conduct  of  business  and  many 
aspects  of  life.  Already  it  is  clear  that  the  great  war  is  producing  new  kinds  of  poetry,  as 
witness  the  remarkable  volume  of  a  New  England  poet,  Lincoln  Colcord,  entitled  "Vision 
of  War,"  further  notice  of  which  we  shall  print  next  month.  The  struggle  is  also  affecting 
both  the  subject-matter  and  the  motive  of  the  foremost  writers  of  fiction.  Undoubtedly  in 
the  field  of  literary  art  we  shall  have  entered  upon  a  new  epoch  dating  from  1914.         ' 

But  there  is  another  sort  of  book,  having  less  regard  for  literary  form,  that  is  related 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  war  itself  and  to  the  international  and  historical  problems  and 
issues  that  have  been  brought  forward  by  the  profound  controversies  of  the  present  period.  In 
this  general  field  there  are  books  having  to  do  with  diplomacy  and  international  relations. 
There  arc  others  having  to  do  with  government,  democracy,  and  the  foundations  of  states 
and  empires.  Others  are  concerned  with  the  history,  progress,  and  aspirations  of  particu- 
lar races,  nations,  or  peoples.  Some  of  these  are  exceedingly  argumentative  and  controver- 
sial.   Others  are  purely  for  information. 

We  are  this  month  making  note  of  a  good  many  volumes  having  to  do  with  these  cur- 
rent problems  of  politics,  economics,  and  human  society,  in  many  aspects.  For  notes  re- 
garding a  much  larger  number  of  such  books  of  current  interest,  our  readers  are  reminded 
tbat  they  have  only  to  turn  back  to  the  previous  pages  of  book  notes  as  they  have  appeared 
month  by  month  in  the  Review  of  Reviews  during  recent  years. 

Next  month  we  shall  give  relatively  larger  attention  to  books  of  a  more  purely  literary 
character.  It  is  a  time  when  more  people  than  ever  before  are  learning  to  think  in  broad 
terms,  and  are  seeking  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  world  of  ideas.  Writers  find  a  more 
thoughtful  and  more  awakened  public.  Readers,  on  the  other  hand,  will  not  fail  to  find 
that  there  are  many  current  books  responding  remarkably  well  to  their  demand  for  infor- 
mation or  for  intellectual  stimulus. 


INTERNATIONAL  POLITICS 

WE  have  had  many  csiimaict  of  the  underlf-  'nrite*calmly,and 
ing  causes  of  the  great  war,  with  attempts  »  whol  ly  free 
to  apponion  blame  and  praUe  while  analyzing  from  ■  certain 
the  complex  rivalries  of  the  European  pomen.  tone  that  gives 
Some  of  these  have  come  from  Germany,  but  offense  in  the  ar- 
■  majority  of  ihrm  have  been  written  from  the  guments  of  many 
standpoint  of  England  and  her  atlieg.  It  is  well  current  German 
to  call  aliemion  to  ihe  analysis  presented  in  a  writers.  He  makes 
little  book  by  Count  Julius  Andrassy,  entitled  a  review  of  re- 
by  the  American  translator,  Mr.  Ernest  J.  Eu-  cent  European 
pbrat,  "Whose  Sin  Is  the  World  War?"'  This  biitorythat  ii  en- 
is  not  a  very  good  title,  and  Mr.  Euphral's  Eng-  titled  to  the  most 
lish  is  not  as  clear  and  felicitous  as  it  ought  to  careful  reading 
be  in  view  of  the  importance  of  Andrasay's  and  study.  The 
work.  Bui  the  book  itself  is  a  masterful  essay  Hungarian  lead- 
by  one  of  the  foremost  of  Hungary's  present-day  ers  always  think 
statesmen,  who  represents  also  the  views  of  his  for  themselves, 
distinguished  father.  For,  the  present  Count  An-  and  arc  never 
drassy  is  son  of  the  great  Auslro-Hungarian  overfond  of  the 
Chancellor  who,  with  Bismarck  and  Disraeli  Germans.  Bat 
(Lord  Beaconsfield),  thwarted  Russia  in  the  Con-  their  dread  of  the 
gress  of  Berlin,  and  did  much  lo  render  inevitable  Russians  is  the 
the  series  of  wars  that  have  attended  the  gradual  key  to  their  hit- 
disintegration  of  the  Turkish  Empire.     Andrassy  torical      attimde. 

^_^ Andrassy  has  al* 

■Wbo«   Sin   I.  the  World  W.tf     By  Count  Julias  Z'^*    admired    England    and    France,    and    be 

Andrui;.    Stw  York:  New  Era  Publiihing  House.  iGi  advocate*  a  re-alignment  of  the  European  paw- 

pp.    GO  cents.  ers,  to  cbeck  Russia. 

Dec.— 8  --- 
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Japan's  ImperiaJ  Ambidons  rr-.e  15  in  the  domain  of  international   law;   and 


4ai%   'ht  TA.'.  ■■:    r>::.^-:ao."  aS»u:  wh::h  he  wTr.a 


a     -■'i':-.::i^e:  :  ^  ^l     Mr.  V  ::^*  id^izt^  •  iv'ir..    ^*'';  ^*  '**^  '*>V  ^^^  ^^"nans  no%v  are  jujtify^nR 
ru.     .rr:.::.      -rn.  ^e>    rhe    s\.--ec:i^:.    or    China,    a*  •5^=*^^***=^*K.V""?^"  ^*'*"^^"*^''  *'  '*•*  "™* 


tP...   :e       r  .-.r-:;     -sr^v.    ^r.d    :hr    InlTevi    >:i:rt    ''•^^'  c^rT^m  books  by  German   authors. 


dc'^iir-c*     :  C.irj.      The  ?.^ok  r*  j:-.  ?\c::?:i;:;illy  The    present   editor   of   the    London    Eron^miii 

clear.    ::::eres:i"^.    a::d    logical    expo*:::  t.    of    i:s  is  Mr.  F.  \V.  Hirst,  who  supports  not  unworthilr 

poin;  •  f  view.  the   creat   reputation  of  that  journal   created  bir 

Ba^ehot.  G  iff  en,  and  their  associates  and  sucoes- 

Thrnt  AhU  Books  by  Ctrmam  S:hoiars  tors.     In  his  volume  called  "The  Political  Econ- 

From  the  Pillir.iham  h.>uxe  there  ha^  e  apreJi-e^i  T'  ^^  "^^'^^^"^  ^^^•  Hirst,— with  calm  lofcic  and 
several  books,  ot  moderare  *i.-e  a::sl  uturorm  the  measured  statements  of  an  authority-  in  prac- 
bindinc.  written  from  the  standpoir.t  or  Germanv  ""*  finance  and  a  scholar  m  economic  science.— 
hv  German  writer*  of  exceptional  ability  These  =»n*^*<rs  questions  that  have  been  in  the  minds  of 
are  nf  higher  ijualitv  than  s.^me  of  the  KxAs  ""J"^!  «hou|Ehtful  Americans.  He  writes,  in  terms 
that  appeared  a  vear  or  more  aco.  Profess».ir  **^  V'^''^'  u  .  *»'"?»"•*»'»•  ■*»"*  '*»'  ^«»«*-  "? 
Ferdinand  Tonnie*  i*  a  well-known  scholar,  of  ^naUzes  the  losses  that  come  from  war.  and  be 
internati.>na!  acquaintance.  Hi*  little  xoluT.e  is  ?«>**"««  mmimize  the  misery  and  wretchedness, 
called  Warlike  Fncland.  As  Seen  bx  Herself.'^  *"  ^?*  economic  sense,  that  great  wart  ineTiubljr 
It  is  a  review  of  the  hi*n>rv  of  the  creation  of  Produce.  He  devotes  illuminating  chapters  to 
the  British  Em-ire.  summaririnc  the  writing  of  *""  objects  as  the  inteniational  trade  in  arma- 
Fnclish  historii:.*  and  publicists,  with  numerous  !"*"^*  "^  munitions:  and  shows  without  Aiocfa- 
quotations.  Profess<ir  Seelex  s  Expansion  of  ""^  *''*^  *  dangerous  conspiracy  against  the 
England  and  the  writing*  of  Green.  Leckv,  P^*^?  *"<*  happiness  of  mankind  u  inrolTcd  ia 
James  Mill,  and  various  others,  are  dra%Tn  upon  ™  inter- relationships  of  the  inunenK  corpora- 
to  show  how  a^viressive  En»:!jnd  has  been  in  the  "<>"»  "at  make  and  sell  the  instnimentt  of  war. 
centuries  from  the  time  of  Oueen  Elizabeth  down  "'  *''?*''»  "*»*  these  concerns  aggravate  differ- 
to  the  Boer  War  "****  between  countries,  create  war  panics,  aod 

Mr.    Karl    Federn.    a    welNknown    author   who  P<"uade  one  counm   after  another  to  buy  their 

has  fiiven  xear*  oi  attention  to  French,   English,  materials   m   self-defense.     This   is   a   book   that 

and    American    literature    and    has    w  ritten    vol-  ^^^^l  *?   ***   'Widely   read   by   American   bankers 

umes    in    those    fields   of   studv.    now    presents   1  *"*^  business  men,  as  well  as  by  every  member  of 

monograph  on   "The   ^.^rijcin  of   the   War.**     His  *-*'"?''*»«' 

criticism    i*    directed    acainst    the    association    of  «  ,^-            ^,    _         ,  _ 

France    a:  d    Fncland    wi:h   Russia.      He   set*  the  A  M<mor«W€  French  F< 


hijjhest  \alue  upon  English  and  French  civiliza-  A   very   notable  tract,  called   "La   Guerre  qoi 

lion,    and    the    lowest   up^^n   that  of  Russia:    and  vient."  from  the  pen  of  Francis  De!aisi«  was  pob- 

he    has    a!\%a\*    labored    to    promote    a    Franco-  lished   in   Parts  in   1911.     It  discussed    a  CHBiac 

iierman   acci^rd.   in  s>!r.path\    with  England.  war    in    terms    so    remarkablv    prophetic   that   il 


prophetic 

\no:her  xolume  in  this  series  is  entitled  The  has  been  thought  worth  while  to  translate  it  now 
Tragedy  of  Belgium."*  It  u:i;i.-es  the  oifxial  into  English  and  to  publish  the  original  Freach 
material  oi  the  t^ierman  Ooxernn^er.:  in  the  ef-  and  the  new  English  rersioo  on  fadag  pages. 
fort  to  rerute  the  charce*  o:  v'.erman  atrocities  The  book  as  translated  is  called  "The  liieri- 
against    the    Bel»:ia::    p<K^p\e.      I  lie    all    ^.terman   table  War.'*'     Del  a  isfs  object,  four  or  five  Tears 


books  on  the  war.  these  three  •.:s:i?\  German>'s  ago,  was  to  arouse  the  people  of  France  M  the 
poIic>  ir.  the  invasion  of  Belciun.  or.  the  jcround  danger  of  being  forced  into  a  positioo  where  thef 
that  Fr:<:Iand  and  France  were  i:\  secret  alliance  would  ttcht  England's  battles  for  her  oa  tht 
with  rhe  Belgian   Government.  plains  of  Belgium.     Delaisi  warticd   hb  fellow 

Frenchmen  against  the  plutocratic  fiaaacim^  tht 
B^J^an  X^ur^ix/iry  Denied  international     conspiracy     of     ai 


r-  -    V  •  ..     .-  D  I   •  ^^^    ^^^    Tremendous    straggle    for    world  widt 

L  r-^r:    :."!:>   ro:r.:   ■;:   the   neu:raiirr  ot   Belcium,  _-  1  _  ^^.  -u  ^     1       ■-  -       _^  -_- 

-.       u     .     -  u     <'-  Ji  commercial  power  that  the  nral  poiKM*  at  Eac- 

we   r.ave    ar.'*:her  book   trom   the  Oerman   stand-  •   .* ■    A        .  _  .  IT      .        ,_^r 

^  :„.  k      r«       A?  I       c     k.:     ^k.'.  '^"^    >"^    GermauT   were    rcMermc   Mcritabk- 

r-ir.T.    '.xritt.r    b.     Dr.    Alexander    Fuehr.      This  „^    ^^,^    ^^^^    P^^^    ^,^    aw^tarl    10  hir 


7irv.     z.;  7p.. 


i-.-r       i   ■:    : :       *• 


dansEcr.  was  bound  to 
J,"-:    ""     r-  -^--   great  rival r>\     He  deplored  iW 

val    entente  betweea   Fi 
begged  France  to  give 


•Trr    TrV.:-:.*::    ?->.u:r       ?.t    R  .-riri    'l-iasr;*.        •Tie   P?:i  _ 

r-'   -j-i-      34?  -7.     *T  D;inoc  4  Col     OT  iol  i 

F-r*  ai    Aiffril*,      i*'i  ;;        S:  ?;  Marunl  *  Col     lit  fp^     flT 
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«nd  avoid  the  disaiten  of  a  vrar  nith  Germany,  ncn  book,  called  "Tbe  World'*  Highway,"'  baa 

Thi*  book,  like  that  of  Mr.  Hirst,  on  "The  Po-  to  du  with  tea  power,  and   id  theiii  is  that  the 

litical   Economy  of  War,"   shons  an   insight   not  marc  completely  England  dominates  the  lea,  and 

possested    by    most    of   our    current    writer*    on  the  more  meekly  neutrals  like  the  United  Statea 

the  great  struggle.  yield   to  that  domination   and   admit  the   luperi* 
orily   of   belligerent    rights   over    neutral    rights 

A  Statia6aJ  Authority  the  more  trade  they  are   likely  to  have  and  the 

In  the  preparation  of  the  "Statesman's  Year-  J;*""     "*    .thfy     are 

Book"'  for  1915  the  editors  explain  that  they  en-  ''^''S'   ">  *"■     J'   •'?'« 

countered    unusual    difficulty   because   they   could  ??'    "t?""*  '"    "'    """ 

not    obtain    the    usual    official    cooperation    from  ."■    ^°™"*    Angeil 

couniries   with   which   England   is   now   at   war.  "   "_  good    a    student 

Nevertheless,  this  famous  manual  is  more  inval-  "  'hmker   "P™   thw 

uable  than  ever  for  its  unequaled  range  of  au-  '"*'/,';"»  "  '^'-  E**"'" 

thcntic    information    regarding   the   governments,  J-   I- la pp    whose   book 

finances,    armies   and    navies,    populations,   trade  o"  "The  Economic  As- 

conditions,  and  many  other  aspects  of  all  the  na-  P*"'  ?*   ™   ^"     " 

tiona  and  territories  of  the  earth.     In  this  period  no"«d    above,    and 

of  aroused  interest  in  world  affairs  nothing  could  who   traverses   some 

be  more  commendable,  for  the  intelligent  citiien  ?*    the    same    ground. 

or  family,   than  the   habit  of  frequent  appeal  to  "   '»  the   best  Amen- 

the  Statesman's  Year-Book   for  precise  data   re-  "°    opinion    that    the 

garding  matters   of  a   statistical   sort.  high    seas    should    be 

"          "  neutralized.     Belliger- 

.                     1  n  -^-  t_  c       n      _  ents  should  be  put   at 
Amtnco.md  BnOsh  Ssa  Potior                              ,  ^^^^^    p„g,;bie    dlsad- 

Professor   Clapp,   of  New   York   University,   in  vantage.      All     legiti- 

hls  book  called  "Economic  Aspects  of  the  War,"*  mate    trade    of    all 

deals   in   reality   with   the   consequences,   both   to  countries, — neutral                                         _ 

American   trade   and    also   to   America's   position  and  belligerent  alike,-      "^™'V"='^   ^.^^^ 

as  a   neutral,   of  the   British   Orders   in   Council,  should    have    interna-      ^"*^.  °!,  ™^, •;?™"' 

Readers  of  this  Review  will  know  that  repeatedly  tional    guarantee    and                  economist 

for  almost  a  vear  past  we  have  pointed  out  the  protection,  in  limes  of      on  the  economic  resolt^'^of 

astonishing    submission    of    our    government    at  war   and   in   times   of      ^a,  •„  noticcil  on  the  pre. 

Washington    to    the   violation   by   Great   Britain  peace.                                    cediiiE  page) 
of  the  rights  of  American  trade.     Precisely  what 

our  rights  are,— as  regards  trade  in  non-contra-  „.  ,_  „,  j..,;,™  TK-U™™™ 

band  with  Germany  and  unrestricted  trade  with  «'»'»0'  Of  Ammem  PiphwMcy 

neutrals, — is   explained   correctly   and   lucidly  by  A   general   survey  of  American  diplomatic  re- 

Professor  Clapp.     What  we  have  lost,  from  the  lations  and  of  our  foreign  problems  and  policiea 

standpoint   of  dollars   and   cents,   and   above   all  haa   been   much   desired.     Professor   Fish  covera 

what  we  have  sacrificed  of  national  dignity,  are  the  subjet:!  of  a  centuty  and  a  quarter  of  Ameri- 

set    forth    unanswerably    in    this    book.      There  can    foreign    affairi   with    notable    fairness    and 

has  never  been  a  moment  when,  by  the  slightest  intelligence.*     Those   who   would   study   particu- 

hint,    our    Coveroment   could    not   have    secured  |ar   roalteri   more   thoroughly   will    lind,   in   thia 

American   rij^hts  in   loto.     Why  it  has  not  done  volume,  ample  citation  of  authorities.     The  book 

BO  is  a  question  that  remains  unanswered.     Per-  is  readable   and   expository,   so  that  it  gives  the 

haps  Professor  Clapp  can,  thtou^h  this  bold  chal-  reader  definite  paints  of  view  as  well  a*  gener- 

lenge,  obtain   an  intelligible  reply  from  someone  ally   accurate   historical   statements.      Its   rfsumi 

in  authority'.  of  the  last  tweol^  years  it  convenient,  but  lacking 
at  some  points  in  a  grasp  of  the  real  play  of 

America  ShotJd  Accept  British  Ordert  political  forces.      The  book  it  to  be  commended 

Mr.    Ralph    Norman    Angeil    Lane   is   a   well-  '"  ^'^^  """"■ 

known    Enslish    newspaper    man   who   has   lived  —  ,     ,  ,         ,  ^                   .        .  . 

in   the    United    States    and    especially   in   France.  Princit>h»  of  OotMnmmxt  <«d  Law 

In    iyc>?   he   wrote   a   pamphlet   called   "Europe's  Back   of  the   question   how  states  can   live  to- 

llpiicnl   Illusion,"  taking  the  pen  name  of  "Nor-  gfther   in   the   world,   recognizing   neutral   righli 

man   Angeil."    In    1911    he   expanded   that   pam-  and   obtigationt,    lies   the   question  of  the  nature 

phlet   into   a   book   called   "The   Great   Illusion,"  of  the  individual   state  itself.     Never  was  there 

that   was   widely   read.     Both   publications  were  a  time  in  which  the  meaning  of  government,  tbe 

duly   noticed    at    the    time    in   the    pages   of   this  relation   of   the   citizen   to   the   state,   tbe   nature 

Review.     Mr.  Angelljs  logic  was  used  to  demon-  of  law,  and  the  citizen  as  lawmaker  and  at  the 

Firate   the   thesis   iha'f ''economic   and   commercial  subject  of  law,  were  matteri  of  so  much  reco^- 

advantages    could    not    be    gained    by    military  nized  concern  as  they  are  just  now.     Dr.  David 

force;   and  he  was  commonly  understood  to  hold  Jayne   Hill   is   not  only   a   great   authority  u|>all 

the   view   that   the   much-dreaded   European   war  the   history   of   the    relationthipt   of   ttatet   with 

could   never  come,   because  commercial   and  eco-  one  another,  but  knows  how  to  clarify  the  prin- 

nomic    forces   would    prevent    it.      Mr.    Angell's  ciples    underlying   democratic   governroeDt      Hit 

1  The    Statesman's    Ycar-Book.      Edited    by    J.    Scott  •  The  World's  Higfaway.     By  Noraun  Angeil.    George 

Kdtie.     Macmillin.     153fi  pp.     t3.5fl.  11.    Doran    Company.      SBlop.      ll.BO. 

■F.conomic  Aspects  of  the  War.     By  Edwin  J.  Clapp.  'American  Diploniacr.     By  Carl  Ruiiell  Fuh.     Holt. 

Yate  University  Press.    340  pp.     ^l.tO.  S41  pp.    U-TS. 
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linle  book,  "The  People's  Gnvernment,"'  is  philo-  sees  in  the  tendency  lo  inereaie  the  aulhoritj  and 

•ophicai   rather  than  descriptive,  and   it  answers  functions   of   those   holding:   public   oiHcc   a   TC17 

better  iheae  questions  as  to  the  nature  nf  govern-  real   menace  to  (be   liberl}-  that  ought  to  be  ihc 

ment  and  iaiv  than  any  similar  book  thai  can  be  most    trca&urcd    pnssesiion    of    democraciea.      As 

found  in  so  brief  a  compass.  an  essay  in  political   histoo'  the  book  if  notable. 

lAherty. — Ita  Prt»*nt  Dangera  Democracy, — An  Eloquent  Exponent 

Professor    KurRens    several    years    ago    retired        A    book    thai    is   full    of    inspiration    and    thai 

'itical  deserves   many    readers   in   the    L'oited    Stale*   i) 

s  not  entitled     "DemocraC)-     and     the     Nations":*     and 

niieJ  its  author   is  the   well-known   editor   of   the   To- 

1    the  rontn  Glahr.  Dr.  J.  A.  Macdonald.      Doctor  Mae- 

ciual  donald    is   one    of    the   foremosi    leaden   of   ibe 

vol-  firowing  nation  that  shares  the  Nonh  American 

iment  continent  with  the  I'nitcd  States.     He  is  ai  wel 

Ii  ihe  come  south  of  the  line  as  anywhere  north  of  rt. 

state  He   is   for    (he    growth   of   the    North    American 

,  and  idea  of  liberty,  democracy,  and  peace.     He  holds 

es  in  up   Washinicton    and    Lincoln    at   leaders   of   the 

that  modern  movement  for  popular  Eavernmeal.     The 

much  prrsenl  volume  consists  of  various  addresses  and 

and  papers,  so  brouuht  toijether  a*  to  make  a  cumula- 

He  tlve    impression. 
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IN  some  respects  the  tnost  imponnnt  nf  current  ness  of  ihe  Middle  We«.  If  he  could  but  bate 
contributions  to  hioKraphv  is  Mr.  William  Rus-  pone  to  Oxford  in  his  youth,  he  would  hare  be- 
;oe  Thayer's  life  of  the  laie  John  Hay,'  who  was  come  one  of  the  Rreat  ornamenta  of  conlffnpo- 
iecretary  of  State  during  pans  of  the  McKinley  rary  letters,  a  major  poet  rather  than  a  loiixir 
ind  Roosevelt  administrations.  Mr.  Hay  was  in  one,  and  an  essayist  attd  historian  of  hifcb  rank, 
temperament  a  But  he  was  too  tenaiiive  for  American  condi- 
poei,  and  thr,iu)ch  tions;  and  circumstances  of  personal  ease  were 
most  of  his  ma-  not  conducive  to  (treat  liierar>'  productivity, 
ture  life  he  was  Throuich  a  bovhond  acquaintance  with  John  G. 
a  man  of  the  most  Nicoiay,  private  secretarv  to  Preiident  Lincoln, 
carefully  guarded  Mr.  Hay,  soon  after  leavinR  cnlleRe  at  twenty- 
privacy.  He  was  one,  became  an  assistant  ircrelarr  in  the  White 
farthest  removed  House.  This  was  a  great  experience  for  Ae 
from  the  acquaint-  quick-witted,  ima|;inalivc  youth.  Soon  after  ih« 
ancrships  and  ac-  war  he  was  anached  to  the  diplomaiie  serviee, 
liviiiea  of  the  ivp[-  and  gained  European  experience.  For  a  time  he 
cal  -public  man.'  was  a  writer  on  the  New  York  Trihunr.  where 
it  may  be  said,  he  knew  Whlielaw  Reid  inlimaiely.  Subsequent* 
of  anyone  who  ly,  he  was  associated  with  Mr.  Nicoiay  in  pte- 
hasevei  in  .Amer-  paring  a  biographical  chronicle  of  the  life  of 
ican  bist'iry  at-  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  in  comptlinK  LiDcetn's 
tained    in    later    writings  and  oAicial  paper*. 

life   a   position  of        Mr.   Thayer  is   frank   at   many   pointa  bcywid 

so   much   urticial    what  would  be  th(.ughi  ditcreel  by  the  ordinary 

prominence.  biographer;  hut  in  the  lonx  run  truth  is  be«  aail 

Mr.    Hay   was   Mr.  Thayer  realizes  it.    When  Mr.  McKintee  ap- 

an  Jllinois  l>nv  of   pointed   John   Hav   as   .Americas   Amhawador  at 

marked     talent    London,  most  American   public  men   and   sotne  of 

TiiHv   11  \v  '""'  "^  ^  counirv   the  best-informed  newspaper  men,  knowinic  John 

(I'.i-t^nl    ,!i.l..n-;,.>  physlcianl,    who   Hay  only  by   the   "Pike   County   Ballads"   of  kit 

■*  '     '!'"■■'  ivas   at   seventeen   .vouth,    and    not   havinK   heard   of   hiiB    in   maat 

sent    to    Brown   years, — supposed   him  to  be  dead.     Mr.  Thayer, 

['niversiiy,   at   Providence,    for   a   college   educa-    however,  explains  that  John  Hay,  through  drtm- 

iion.     He   was   "literarj"   to   his   finger   tips,   en-   stances  of  affluence,  was  one  of  the  group  of  ■«• 

iranced  with  the  culture  that  he  found  in  Provi-  called  upon  bv  Mark  Hanna  to  make  up  ibe  1at|» 

lence,  R.   I.,  and   full  of  luathinp  for  the  crude-    sum  of  McKinley's  private  indebtedncia,  mtc  \m 

from  bankruptcy,  and  promoic  hia  iMniination  bf 

'   the  Republican*.     The  reader  ia  cnoipelled  M  li^ 


He''ll«nnciluiinr^V''&T"^m'«i<  with  Liberty.     By    f"    'h"    private    1 
._  ...    . ..  oflis^^ 


c  -Vations.     By  T    .V   Micdonald.       Anyhow,  Mr.  Har  wn  in  Ifcnrti^hlj  flMMMrf 
lirav*^'  I!y  w'iTliiin  iinicoe  Thaj-.r.    surroundings  when  kc  WCHt  «B  Laaiai^  aMaa^ 


Ji'hn  iL..     ..,. -J... 
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in;;  to  speak  in  public  occasion ■II]'.     When  Mc  sion  to  notice  prerious  volume*  bated  upon   bit 

Kinley  brougbt  him  back  from  London  and  made  earlier  experience!.    The  present  one  it  apropos 

him  Secretary  of  Slate,  Hay  was  in  lurroundiagt  of   a   great   number   of   men   with   whom,    ai   ■ 

of  just  the  opposite  kind.    He  was  not  acquainted  prominent  publisher,  he  had  come  into  relation) 

with    Senators,   much   less   with   ordinary   politi'  with  in  Europe  and  America.     Mr.  Putnam,  early 

cianx.     The   fact  that  the  Senate  bad  to  discusa  last  year,  was  complimented  by  friends  and  asso- 

and    ratify   treaties   was  violently   distasteful   to  ciates  upon  his  seventieth  birthday.     His  work  bb 

him.     He  was  in  ill  health,  and  morbidly  aenii-  a  publisher,  a  writer,  and  a  citizen  of  New  York, 

tive.     His  personality  was  so  exquiiitely  relined,  active   in   many   important    movements,    goes   on 

and  his  ideals  were  so  elevated,  that  it  took  some  with  no  abatement  that  can  be  diacerned.     Thia 

time   for  the  Senate  to  realize  how   limited  was  book  contains  kindly  tributes  to  many  people  who 

his   grasp   of   some   matters  of   fundamental   iro-  had  the  benelit  of  the  author's  acquaintance. 
portance  in  American  policy,    Mr.  Thayer  has  the 

wisdom  to  go  veiy  lightly  over  this  official  pan  of  Henry  Codman  Potter  was  much  more  than  a 

the  career  of  John  Hay,  and  lets  us  see  the  real  bishop  in  the  Episcopal  Church;  be  was  an  emi- 

personality  of  the  man  in  his  letters  and  various  nent  dtiieo   of  New   York,   of  wide   sympathies 

relationships.    Mr.  Hay  a«  a  famous  Secretary  of  and   noble   personality.     His  father  was  Alonzo 

State  is  not  the  theme  of  the  present  biography.  Potter,   Bishop  of  Pennsylvania,   and   his  mother 

But   Mr.   Hay, — John   Milton   Hay,   as  his   name  was  the  daughter  of  the  famous  Dr.  Nott,  presi- 

was  until   after   he   left  college, — as   a   lover  of  dent   of   Union   College.     Dean    Hodgei,   of   the 

poetry,  a  writer  of  high  quality  and  distinction.  Harvard    Episcopal    Theological    School,    is    the 

and  a  personage  of  rare  tastes,  is  well  worthy  of  biographer  of  Bishop  Potter,*  and  no  one  could 

the  labors  of  so  accomplished  a  biographer  at  Mr.  have  performed  this  service  more  acceptably.  Not 

Thayer.    And  Mr.  Hay's  personality  rather  than  only  was  the  subject  of  this  volume  a  wise  and 

his   statesmanship   is   what  Mr.   Thayer  has  CD-  broad-minded  servant  of  an  ecclesiastical  organ- 

deavored  to  set  forth.  ization,   but  be  was  a   most   human   and   sympa- 
thetic figure   in   the   life  of  the  metropolis,  with 

Mr.  George  Haven  Putnam,  in  his  "Memories  id  ever-growing  sense  of  his  mission  towards  the 

of  a  Publisher:  186S-1915,"'  gives  us  more  chap-  great  public,  and  especially  the  so-called  "work- 

ters  of  his   reminiscences.      We   have   bad   occa-  ing  classes." 


Further  Retniniscence  and  Biography 


In  the  Footatepa  of  Napoleon.  By  James 
Morgan.     Macmillan.     524  pp.     111.     $2.S0. 

Mr.  Morganis  method  in  preparing  this  outline 
of  famous  scenes  in  the  life  of  Napoleon  wai  to 
study  the  places  and  countries  with  which  that 
unique  career  was  identified,  beginning  with 
Napoleon's  birthplace  and  ending  on  the  island 
of  St.  Helena. 

Pleastires  and  Palaces.  By  Princess  Lazaro- 
vich-Hrebelianovich.     Century.     J60  pp.    111.    $J. 

The  author  of  this  volume  of  memoirs  wai 
formerly  Miss  Eleanor  Calhoun,  of  California, 
a  granilniece  of  the  South  Carolina  statesman, 
John  C.  Calboun.  Miss  Calhoun  had  a  successful 
career  on  the  stage  in  England  and  France, 
chiefly  in  Shakesperlan  parts,  and  originated  the 
custom  of  giving  pastoral  plays  in  the  natural 
forest  setting.  Her  recollections  of  English  tocial 
life  and  of  French  artistic  life  in  the  latter  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century  are  vivacious  and  en- 


Old  Boston  Mtiseum  Days.  By  Kate  Ryan. 
Little,  Brown.     264  pp.     III.    $LSO. 

The  Boston  Museum  broke  all  American  tradi- 
tions by  maintaining  a  slock  company  and  giving 
theatrical  performances  without  interruption  for 
a  period  of  nearly  half  a  century.  Miss  Ryan 
herself  was  one  of  ibe  most  popular  member*  of 
the  company  from   1S72  to  the  close  of  the  Mu- 

>  Memories    of   a    Publisher;    1885-lOlB.      By   George 

'Henry   Codman    Potter, 
millui.     3Se  pp.,  ill.     tJ.$o. 
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seum  in  1S93.    Her  hook  contains  reminiscences  of  The  work  was  submitted  at  ooe  of  the  require- 

many  noted  actors  and  actresses  who  played  an-  ments  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  i( 

Dual  eni^agemenis  at  the  Museum  with  stock  com-  Columbia  Universit}*. 

panv  support. 

Camille     Desmoulins.      Br    Violet    Methler. 

Vagrant     Memories.      By    William    Winter.  Dutton.     332  pp.     III.    $5. 

Doran.    525  pp.     III.    S3.  A  well-written  biography  of  the  famous  French 

In  this  volume  the  honored  dean  of  American  revolutionist,   the   friend   of   Damon    and   Robes- 
dramatic  critic*  Continues  the  recollections  of  the  pifre. 

,ta>:e   >n   attractively  set  forth   in   •Other  Day,  •  ^               ^^    Stwenson.     Bv    Amv    Crust. 
which     appeared     seven     vears     ago.         \  arrant 

Memoric>  ■  harks  back  to  William  Warren.  Laura  Stokes.     190  pp.     111.     75  cents. 

Keene.    Lester   Wallack,   Edwin   Booth,   Auk!ustin  An   excellent,   condensed   biography   of  one  of 

Daly,   and   Henr\    Irving,  and   also  comments  on  the  most  popular  of  latter-day  writers  in  the  Enjc- 

buch   moderns   a>   Furbes-K'>l>ertson.   Sothern,   and  lish  language.     The  chapters  on  Stevenson's  life 

Julia  Marlowe.  in  America  are  of  exceptional  interest. 

Davy     Crockett.       By    William    C.    Sprague.  Court  Life  from  Within.  By  H.  R.  H.  Eula- 

Maanillan.     1>9  pp.     III.     50  cents.  ^'a-     Dodd,  Mead.     266  pp.     lU.     $2.50. 

A    condensed    bioeraphv    of    the    hero    of    the  T***.   In^an'*    Eulalia    is    remembered    in    the 

Alamo.     We  are  assuredbv  the  author  that  the  ^  "»™    ^'f"  ^"       *«^?     representative   of 

proof  was  read  and   approved  bv  a  grandson  of  ^P^*"  »^  the  Chicago  ^\  orld  s  Fair  of  1S93.     Aj 

the  pioneer.     In  this  career  of  a  scant  tiftv  vears.  ^,  member  of  the  Spanish   royal   family  she  had 

ending  in  tragedv,  uas  epitomized  the  earlv  his-  r»"«^<*  ^^^  courts  of  Europe  tor  years  before  thil 

torv  of  Texas.  journey  to  the  I  nited  States.    The  present  volume 

of  recollections  is  distinguished  for  the  frankness 

Christopher  Columbus.  Bv    Mildred    Staplev.  o^  «»  statements  and  the  undisguised  devotion  of 

.,        ...          .,              ,,,      ..  '  the  writer  to  the  principles  of  democracy     This 

Macmillan.    :4n  pp.     III.     5u  cents.  daughter  of  the   Houses  of  Bourbon   and   Haps- 

The  story  of  the  discoverer  revised  in  the  light  burg   stands   forth   from   these   pages    as   a   sell- 

of  modern    research.     The  writer,   while  critical  confessed  convert  to  democratic  principles. 
and  discriminating  in  dealing  with  the  traditions 

associated  with  her  hero's  career,  is  at  the  same  Memories  and  Anecdotes.    By   Kate  Sanborn. 

lime  sympathetic.  Putnam.     219  pp.     III.     $1.75. 

Miss  Sanborn's  recollections  touch  upcm  a  great 

The  Heart  of  Lincoln.    By   Wayne   Whipple,  number  of  distinguished   Americans  of  the  Ian 

George   W.  Jacobs  Co.      101   pp.     111.     50  cents,  generation.    To  name  only  a  few  of  these,  there 

A    series   of    anecdotes   and    reminiscences    ar-  are  «hc  poet  John  G.  Saxe    President  Barnaid  of 

ranged  in  chronological  order,  with  a  connecting  C.olumbia  College,  Henr>-  Ward  Beecher    Horace 

thread  of  narrative.  Greeley.   Miss  Edna   Dean  Procter^  Dr.  Edward 

Everett  Hale,  Grace  Greenwood,  Thomas  Went- 

Baron    D-Rolbach.     Bv  Max  Pearson   Cush-  ^^^P''^    Higginson.  Julia   Ward    Howe.    M*ry  E- 

Livermore,    Walt    Whitman;    and    Miss  banbora 

ing.     Paper.     108  pp.  y^^^  "memories"  or  "anecdotes."  or  both,  to  relate 

.\  sketch  of  one  of  the  leaders  of  French  radi-  concerning  each  of  these  distinguished  persooali* 

calism    in    the    period    preceding    the    Revolution,  ties  and  many  others. 


HISTORY 


>y:)RM.\NnV   has   had   a  continuous  existence  remained    for    an    .American    scholar.    Professor 

I    of  more  than   a  thousand  years.     Its  people  Charles   H.    Haskins,  of  Harvard   rniversiiy.  l» 

have   conquered    and   been   conquered;    its   rulers  correlate  this  knowledge  and  to  present  in  ooi- 

have  ruled  other  lands  and  in  turn  have  yielded  line  the  Norman  contribution  to  the  statecraft  and 

tr  superior  might:  but  from  91 1,  when  the  Vikings  culture  of  Europe.     This  he  does  in  his  attraO' 

landed  on  the  northern  coast  of  France,  to  191 S  ive    book    entitled    "The    Normans    in    European 

the    Norman    strain    in   the  current  of   European  History."^    This  work,  which  has  a  literary  chana 

history   has  been   distinctive.     Even   the   Western  that   is   rare   in   historical   trcatiaeSi   picmm  tht 

Hemisphere  has  felt   its  influence:   for  it   helped  Norman  of  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  «•- 

to   colonize   Canada,   just   as   centuries   before   it  turies   in   relation  to  his  times,  as  a  fomdcr  af 

had  made  England  its  own.     A  veritable  mother  states. 

of  empires  \\as  Normandy  and  the  Norman  light-  The    lasting    influenoe  of   Nonnan 

ing    to-day    for    the    French   tricolor   against   the  as  seen  in  the  law  and  govenuBcat  of 

Teutonic  invader  has  for  his  ally  the  descendant  to   this   day   is   properly  cmphasiacd, 

of  those  very  Norman  dukes  who  in  the  eleventh  achievements  of  that  Tirilc  race  m  Fl 

and    twelfth    centuries    laid    the    foundations   of  in    the    South  of    Italy   arc   narrotad 

imperial  Britain.  graphic  chapters,  the  vHholc  mm^iriM 

Historians  have  studied  and  written  from  time  ume  of  250  pages.    This  ia  a  hfwf  traattMBt  il 

to  time  about  the  part  pl?yed  by  the  Normans  in  i  tk^  Vj»-— >■  ;.,  y.— y— ^  mt^^^^     m 

England   and  on  the  continent  of  Europe;  but  it  ITaskins.'^  HontMon,  MIIHb.    Mi  yp.  *ft^ 
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a  big  aubject,  but  is  very  far  from  ■  cunoTf 
or  superficial  treitmeiit.  The  author  nai  pre- 
pared for  his  task  by  much  travel  and  observa- 
tion in  Norman  lands  and  by  extended  research 
in  the  archives  of  Europe.  A  trained,  liistorical 
sense,  like  the  imclligcni  reporter's  "nose  for 
news,"  gave  him  the  power  to  select  from  the 
mass  of  detail  the  essential  facts  and  to  present 
them  to  the  reader  with  due  regard  to  proportion, 
A  "popular"  trc-jtisc  in  the  finest  sense,  "The 
Normans  in  European  History"  is  based  on  the 
most  painstaking  and  exacting  research  and  is 
in  every  way  creditable  to  American  scholarship. 

A  rather  sumptuous  volume  Called  "Gridiron 
Nights"  is  primarily  a  narrative  and  record  of 
the  remarkable  dinners  given  during  the  past 
thirty  years  by  a  famous  club  of  newspaper  cor- 
respondents at  Washington.  It  is,  however,  much 
mote  than  a  series  of  chatty  reminiscences;  it 
becomes  a  volume  of  contemporary  political  his- 
tory, and  preserves  a  collection  of  jests,  witti- 
cisms, and  current  allusions,  that  will  be  of  almost 
priceless  value  to  the  historian  fifty  or  a  hundred 
years  hence.  For  it  conveys  the  real  flavor  of 
politics  in  the  period  that  brought  to  the  front 
our  McKinleya,  Tom  Reeds,  Bryans,  Tafts, 
Roosevelts,  "Uncle  Joe"  Cannons,  Fairbankses, 
and  several  hundred  others.  Never  had  king's 
jester  greater  license  than  the  Gridiron  Club  has 
enjoyed  with  Presidents,  Chief  Justices,  Senators, 
Governors,  and  notabilities  at  large.  The  clever- 
ness and  agreeableneas  of  its  ptogtams  have  only 
been  exceeded  by  their  audacity.  It  has  always 
been  a  wonder  how  the  busy  and  very  responsiblt 
members  of  the  Gridiron  Club  could  put 
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vithout  malice  and  for  his  own  best  good.  Mr. 
much  Arthur  Wallace  Dunn,  who  has  written  much  for 
'the  Review  of  Reviews  and  is  a  veteran  member 
two  or  three  dinners  a  year.  They  have  always  of  the  Gridiron  Club,  hat  prepared  this  volume 
■truck  high  points  in  Presidential  politics,  and  with  a  keen  instinct  for  the  relation  of  current 
have  caricatured  every  public  man  of  the  day  politic*  to  American  history. 


Other  Historical  Publications 


Readings  in  American  History.     By  David 

Saville  Muxiey.  Boston:  Ginn.  594  pp.  $1.50. 
Planned  as  a  companion  volume  to  Doctor 
Muzzey's  "American  History,"  this  source-book 
draws  freely  on  personal  letters,  diaries,  and 
memoirs,  as  well  as  acts  of  Congress,  judicial 
opinions,  executive  documcnis,  official  reports,  and 
boots   of   travel.     The   selections   are   admirable. 

Source  Problems  in  English  History,  By 
Albert  Beebe  White  and  Wallace  Notestein. 
Harper.     41!    pp.     $t.30. 

A  skilful  grouping  of  historical  source!  for 
the  threefold  purpose  of  tracing  the  development 
of  the  English  Government,  the  connection  be- 
tween English  insiiiuiions  and  those  of  New 
England,  and  the  continuity  of  English  and 
American   history. 

High  Lights  of  the  French  Revolution.  By 
Hilaire   Belloc     Century.     301   pp.     111.     Jl. 

Of  Hilaire  Belloc's  supremacy  among  cootem* 
porary  writers  on  French  history  nothing  need  be 


*  Gridiron  Xighli.     By  Ai 
tick  A.  Stoka  Co.    STl  pp. 


thur  Wallace  Dana.    Frei 
ill.    IS. 


said.  No  writer  in  English  stand*  higher.  The 
present  volume  consist*  of  a  series  of  graphic, 
picturesque  episode*,  remarkable  for  fideli^  to 
fact  and  the  absence  of  bia*  or  prejudice. 

Evolution  of  the  English  Com  Harket.  By 
Norman  Scott  Bricn  Grai.  Harvard  UnivcruQr 
Press.  '  498  pp.     $2.50. 

This  study  of  the  English  com  (grain)  trade 
from  the  twelfth  to  the  eighteenth  centuries  i* 
baaed  on  manuscript  material*  now  utilised  for 
the  first  time.  It  interpret*  the  to-called  t 
'  ■■    England    from    the      '  '   '      ' 

idition  of  the  trade 

Economic  History  of  England.  By  E.  Lip- 
son.    Macmillan.    5S2  pp.    $Z.50. 

This  volume,  which  is  confined  to  the  Middle 
Age*,  make*  use  of  much  documentiir  material 
that  ha*  <Hily   lately  been  made   available  a*  a 

The    Irish    Abroad.      By   Elliot   O'Donnell. 
Dutton.     400  pp.     111.     $2.50. 
A  record  of  the  adiicveineaa  of  great  Irish- 
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■.jt-i,    ■-<    hiK-r.     ::    :=;    lr.-^=  'r.n  livtr.  :he  white  man's  viewpotat  ncluiircly. 

;«•=  -ri^f    'i;r>ai.  r:«  iLKi::c;i->c  ot  Mc.  Gniuiell't  book  a  thai  ii 

.  -  -w       .  %.T  £■■'"  "«   Iriiijc't  own   Kory.  tide  bv  aide  wiih 

:  -iM  A=:en;a2  Mer;=4=;  Ma-  -ig  -..-::*   hiKuriani,  ami  pcnnha  ihe    reader  n 

„;   ■    ,.^..    -.         .-.,    .:.,    i-j        Brissot     de     Warrille.        By     Eloiic    ElleiT. 

I    1-.:    — i-r--;:i    ■■    >.' — .;r:i»    ;.■        .\r.   L—ii-rti?.:  cnacrtbuiion  to  ihe  Vasiar  temi' 

:h«  ;?.-;-.«:i   ,::?i:i     ■:.  :"*   i-":f-     rf~"!-r:j"    x:-!;*  o;   ?ooks  by   the    alumnr  of  the 

c'':^f  :^  '.'~:f  4:.:<iy  in  the  history  of  the  French 

Kn"--:  ~    :-.    Or.EIoise  Ellery 'of   the    Depan- 

"  *^-      s~  k.t^.-x-.m:  :..   .■:j~.-    ~;-;    -j    Hi«.>ry.      This  volume   would    be   nMe- 

■-•tt>.     r-'   r-r.  i:  •  \\   :-7-.   ;r   i'r  co  other  reasnn,  brcaute  it  is  the 

-,....    .  ;  J    ;_    J.    ;--;r-i.-.-:;    "'^-    •'-    '-  B"-**-'t  "bo  teld  a  place  in  the  front 

......     -—I-.-  ;ir.c     ;   r'^e   i.iLr>[:iiists  and   met  deailt   with  the 

e.:.:i;f    .■:"   SiU   ccn^lciiocis    in    the    fateful    veir. 

=:ries    of    E:ghteer.:h-Ccr.:-J^    :'-•      S-.:-  :he  mcti  that  Dr.  Eller>-  has  disclosed 

v.-i:  ii    H.    ?-•;:-■;.     >^--. -■■;:♦,    c-TCir-i-;  B::)*:ti  career  as  a   journalist,  phit- 

i--!:r  ■;;«■.    jr.J    pi'Iitical    aicitaior    adord    ample 

■  .t--.-iiVj'r.   i-'z  such  I  work  as  thii.     Une  inter* 

1.  c:i--^j   ■:  R;-.    .-::    ■.;:     i:  *    ,,;;_-;   tpik^e    b   Br-ssors   life  was   his   visit  M 

■-■ KTM-rr  !:!re~.  ■.■*:■•->■      \'.i         ;■-«   ■  -  -^   j.j;„  ^  jh*  »rir  before  the  outbreak 

-;    rir-*.     1.     i::;--:i     :-   -     «r.-     ^.;    -k,    F^e-xk    Revolution.       His    travels    in    ihi* 

:■.;.   i.-i  y:-:v::-iC   ."    t-.-  i.-ric:-     ;_-:.\     j-j    related    in    a   book    which    was   pub- 

":»hevi  ;r.  r  rarer  a  vear  or  two  before  hit  deatk 

-    r--^^-^^^.      c-    .-•..-—  R  -1     ^■*  'J"»<  "■  ^J^rial  drawn  upon  bv  Dr.  Ellerr 

g   Cayennes.    S;   v-.t^  .^t  B..d    _^.  ,^  j.^.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^-^^  bioRrapkiciI 

■"*"'■       *■■     "?      S;  ?  -  tieret  ■■;  as  Icdiiidual:  it  ia.  in  fao,  a  hUiof;  ol 

i.-    :-4;i-   -z-.-t  :hj:  «j»  j>j>»    "he  :i.Tiet  in  which  BrisHX  lived  asd  moved.    A' 
jurri-e    rti:h    o:i«:    a.-..:i^:r.e».    ?:>;ii.v-ir-?  •>'  »"«■  fi*"?  P*(*>  »»  ■ppradc^ 


TraucJ,  Adventure,  Descripdan 

:s  K3=ter.  By  R,--i:::--  C- :d  r.-  brivt  -■  pre^  tiill  twanncd  tte  plautt  m  kiA 
--:-;  P.rliihirjC-rrfir--.  ■'>  rr  S-  "'  ■-'^'J-J'-  ^n<l  "^  ^'i^  •'  fireannt  bad  mtt 
■.—.:..  ,.-  .1.,  -,,.  -1— »  .-■  ->-e  "'  ~«^"^*  riToiiiar  to  ibem.  All  the  wide  van- 
lec-Jrr'a'.reii.'  t^^\-^^  o:'  the  '^  ■=  A-^«--  S^<  e"~«!  ^  P*«^  TW  petib 
-  :.  -.:.  .  ,1  ,-."  -.,  .-■  R.— xeia  "'  r»'<^««-  huntm*  is  ikn  dsaterom  kiwmA 
;■  "  ~'.^   l',:^j"  C.^-'..-,    f^^-f.  "-'.'  ^-"»  '"'•1  "«  reached  their  aodera  kbk  rf 


Loc  of  ihc   Souk.     Bv  Cham 
U-rJr-     Maenillan.     Ur 'p^     IIL     $2.14 

r\;«  [.<£-  is  an  acnirai*  and  cmtiBMw  ae. 
cvur.-..  :::  diary  torm.  of  the  advcaiuroos  varaft 
o:  the  <xi'i.  In  ihi*  &fn-acvca-faM  tcWL  * 
«■::   ■?<   r^.esiSc7ed.  Mr.  and   Mr*.   Jack   I  imilil 

arj  :.■^ie^i  i:  HawaiL  Samoa,  and  MarqactM 
Fi'L  :h«  \(«  HfbriJev  T>iice.  tbr  SalaoMns.  tmi 
Ti--.  xhe:  ;»jnJ»  in  the  South  Seas.  Tbe  hag 
^■'»a;<  «i»  :^:!ed  with  in(cmein|c  evperieMn 
titaci«UT:v  reo^unted  by  Mrm.  LmmIoa,  who  kepi 
;!:e  •£.  Hhirti  i>  illutraRd  frm  photasrapto 
;jie-  .-^   :=e  ?arty. 

Memories  of  lafia.  Bv  Sir  lUheet  Til|- 
P  «;:.    KCB.     PhilaMpUa:    DavU    MOiv 

?>:■  7?.   I".  $j.50. 

'inwrfllHM 


F::;-ish   soldier.  b«  iv  lih  pn^iAa  af  At 

Bdv-Scmit  ■iiiiMiai    Kb aaAiv  |mA Ite ■ 

attach  little  valMM«tMh»kMM4M&    Wtf 
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I  thii  volume   a 


erthelets,  the  reader  will  find  i 

collcciioD  of  most  interetdng  re 

Brirish  soldier's  life  in  ihar  land  of  romance  and 

mysiery,  India,    There  are  many  delightful  tinec- 

doles   ID   nhich   appear   well-knonn    names   like 

Lord   Roberts,   Winston   Churchill,    and    General 

Smith-Do rrico — now  active  at  the  front 

Paris  Kebom.  By  Herbert  Adams  Gibbons. 
Century,    395  pp.    III.    $2. 

Paris,  always  interesting  to  people  all  over  the 
world,  became  even  more  9o  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.  How  the  gay  capital  took  the  new  order 
of  things  and  adjusted  itself, — the  mobilization, 
business  conditions,  the  visits  of  the  German 
'^aubes,"  the  official  censorship,  preparations  for 
defense,  and  the  new  spirit  of  the  people, — all 
these  tilings  and  many  more  were  set  down  day 
by  day  during  the  Rrst  five  months  of  the  war 
and  collected  by  Dr.  Gibbons  in  this  readable 
volume.  Full-page  illustrations  in  tint,  by  Lester 
G.  Hornby,  accompany  the  text. 

The  Gypsy's  Paraon,  By  Rev.  George  Hall. 
Lippincott.     307  pp.     111.     $2.50. 

Here  is  a  clergyman  who  has  followed  "the 
Romany  patceran"  and  tells  about  his  experiences 
with  the  English  Gypsies.  He  has  "companioned 
with  them  on  fell  and  common,  racecourse  and 
fairground,  on  the  turfy  wayside  and  in  the  city's 
heart."  He  has  shared  their  hedgehog  meals, 
slept  in  their  tents,  and  listened  to  their  yarns. 
Those  who  are  interested  in  this  peculiar  people 
will  find  here  first-hand  information  about  them, 
and  also  some  excellent  pictures  of  Gypsy  types. 
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minating.  The  dominant  impression  Mr.  Le:h- 
bridge  seemed  to  derive  from  his  travels  was  the 
vastness  of  Russia  and  the  tremendous  richness 
of  her  natural  and  industrial  resources, — all  in- 
viting  development.  His  up-to-date  survey  of 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  warring  countries  is 
especially  timely  and  interesting. 

We  Discover  New  England.  By  Louise  C. 
Hale.     Dodd,  Mead.     314  pp.     III.     $2. 

This  vivacious  account  of  a  tour  of  the  New 
England  States  is  especially  suggestive  to  motor- 
ists  who  wish  to  see  the  Berkshires,  the  Green 
and  the  White  Mountains  on  a  ungle  trip.  The 
start  was  made  from  New  York,  the  general 
course  being  northerly,  skirting  the  Berkshires 
and  the  Green  Mountains  to  Burlington,  Ver- 
mont, thence  east  to  Bethlehem  and  the  White 
MouiMaint  in  New  Hampshire,  across  Maine  to 


Alan   Leihbridge.     Dut- 


The  New  Russia, 
ton.    309  pp.    III.    $S. 

Mr.  Lethbridge's  bonk  is  based  on  a  journey  of 
some  thousands  of  miles  in  northern  Russia  and 
Sil>eria.  He  started  from  the  port  of  Archangel, 
proceeding  by  the  Dwina  River  and  the  railroad 
to  Omsk,  and  then  up  the  Irtish  to  Sempolatinsk, 
returning  hy  rail  to  Pelrograd.  This  journey 
was  made  early  in  the  summer  of  191*,  and  the 
author  had  opportunity  to  witness  mobilization 
activities  in  many  of  the  cities.  He  was  favor- 
ably impressed  hy  the  various  Russian  troops  and 
ofiicers  that  came  under  his  observation,  and  his 
comments  on  the  character  of  the  people,  their 
tonnesy  and  good  nature,  are  graphic  and  illu- 
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Portland,  louth  along  the  coast 
to  Bosion,   from  which  point  the 

relutn  to  New  York  was  made 
by  way  of  Newport,  New  Lon- 
don, and  New  Haven,  along  the 
shore    of   Long    Island    Sound. 

Storied  Italy.  By  Mrs.  Hugh 
Fraser.  Dodd,  Mead.  344  pp. 
111.     $J.50. 

Mrs.  Fraser  ha  a  incorporated 
in  ihis  book  a  numbet  of  famous 
romances  and  fairy  tales  asso- 
ciated with  Rome  and  other 
llal 


Ther 


also 


I  chapters  from  [he  biog- 
I  of  dislinguished  person- 
nd  the  author  ban  inserted 
:oiint  of  the  death  of  Pius 
of    Pope 


Hiatoric  Chnrchet  in  1 
By    Mrs.    John    Weilcy    Butler. 
Abington  PicH.  3SS  pp.  111.  HM- 

Moat  readcri  of  Ihii  book  will 
doubilcM  be  surprised  not  only  bjr 
the  number  of  church  huildiam 
:n  Mexico  thai  are  fairly  entitled 
to  be  Ctlled  "hiMoric,"  but  bj 
the  intrinsic  interest  of  ibe  his- 
torical facta  that  are  grouped 
abotit  these  churches.  Even  in 
those  instances  where  the  Hot 
bcmeen  history  and  IcRend  Is 
ill-defined,  ihe  interest  is  not 
lacking.  Most  of  the  Mexican 
churches  one  their  importance, 
as  Mrs.  Butler  points  out,  to 
some  special  image,  painting,  or 
cross.        Mrs.  Butler  write*  from 


Art  and  Music 


Heart    of    Europe.    By  Ralph  Ad; 
Scribner's.     J25  pp.     III.     $2.50. 

A  survey  of  the  architectural  monu 
the  art  treasures  in  those  European  countries  that 
arc  directly  affected  by  the  great  war.  The  open- 
ing chapter, — "A  Sanctuary  Laid  Waste," — ^referi 
to  [hose  Belgian  and  French  towns  that  have  al* 
ready  been  despoiled  bv  the  invader. 

Fountains  of  Papal  Rome.  By  Mrs.  Charlea 
MacVeagh.     Scribner's.     250   pp.     III.     $2.50. 

Hardly  less  famous  for  the  number  and  varieO' 
of  her  public  fountains  than  for  her  churches,  it 
the  Eternal  City.  This  b,.ok  describes  the  more 
remarkable  of  these  works  of  an.  There  are 
fcuneen  fu!!-page  illustrations  drawn  and  co- 
graved  on  wood  by  Rudolph  Ruzicka. 


'am.   men  of  whom  little  has  been  known  M  the  pres- 
ent generation,  although  their  creationa  have  been 
and    '""K*"  ^y   fanciers  of  "antiques."      Architcciurr, 


Pottery.  By  George  J.  Cox.  Macmillan.  HM> 
pp.    111.    $I.2S. 

A  convenient  manual  for  artists,  crafisfnen,  and 
teachers,  illustrated  by  the  author.  An  historical 
summary  serves   as  an   introduction. 

Modem  Paintiag.  By  WiDard  HuniioipM 
Wright.    Lane.     352  pp.     III.     $2.50. 

The  last  word  (in  English)  on  the  lendenrin 
and  relative  importance  of  the  various  art  wbooli 
and  movements  in  Europe  from  the  early  decades 
The  Architecture  of  Colonial  America.  Bv  "f  the  nineteenth  century  down  to  the'  oolbreik 
of  the  great  war. 

The  Bartriron  Painters.    By  .Arthur  Hoebrt. 


Harold  Donaldson  Eberlein. 

Little 

^  B 

row 

n.     289 

Dp.     III.     $2.50. 

A  well-ordered  hi: 

»ory  and 

anal' 

i-sis 

of 

.'^mcri- 

:an   colonial    archiie< 

ih   a  ■ 

lari 

if   illustrations   fron 

1    pholog 

raphs 

bv 

M 

ary    H. 

Sorthend    and    othei 

■s.      The 

book 

di 

:learlv  between   ihe 

Colonial 

and 

Ibe 

An 

lleorgian  and  brings 

.  out  the 

varioi 

IS  l< 

xal 

varia- 

Stokes. 

296  pp.     111.     $1.75. 

Disci 
Rousse: 
and  Ja 
Thinie 

-iminatlng  Comments  on  the  work  of  Milltt. 
s,'~lbe  Barbizon  School 

Masterpieces  of  Painting.  By  Louise  Rogers 
Jewett.  Boston:  Richard  C.  Badger.  160  pp. 
111.    $1. 

In  (his  little  book  the  late  Professor  of  Art 
at  Mount  Holyoke  College,  herself  a  trained  art- 
ist, analyzes  the  problems  of  painting  and  consid- 
ers the  great  masters  in  relation  to  their  times. 
The  treatment  is  both  scholarly  and  appreciative. 

Early  American  Craftsmen.  By  Walter  A. 
Dyer.     Century.     382  pp.     111.     $2.40. 

In  this  volume   Mr.  Dyer  pictures  a  group  of 


The  Art  Treaaure*  of  Great  Britaio.  Br  C 
H.  Collin*  Baker.    Dutlon.     IIL    $5. 

Photogravure  rep roduci ions  of  fantous  pietufM 
in  the  public  and  private  galleries  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, with  descriptive  text. 

Piano  Mastery.  By  Harriene  Browcr.  Siitn 
299  pp.     III.     (1.S0. 

A  series  of  suggettive  "talki"  with  mHtrr  pia^ 
ists  and  teachers,  ■'"'"^■-g  Padcrewifti,  i« 
Bulow,  and,  anumg  American  artiM^  Dr.  MaiM 
and  Dr.  Sherwood.    Min  Brawer,  herself  al^ 


THE  NEW  BOOKS        '        '      • 

Books  Describing  the  War 

A  Hilltop  on  the  Hutie.  By  Mildred  Al- 
drich.     Houghton,   MifBin.     186   pp.     ill.     $1.2S. 

Quite  by  chance  an  American  woman,  Miss 
Mildred  Aldrich,  found  herself  in  the  very  center 
of  the  battlefield  of  the  Marne  in  the  eventful 
September  days  of  1914.  She  had  lived  for  many 
years  in  Paris,  but  in  June,  1914,  bought  a  cot- 
tage in  the  Marne  valley  and  two  months  later 
the  final  British  artillery  stand  of  the  battle  that 
checked  the  German  advance  on  Paris  was  made 
just  behind  her  collage.  The  advance  of  the 
Germans  was  definitely  turned  back  at  her  very 
pates.  Her  letters,  written  ftorn  day-to-day  to 
friends  io  this  country,  make  up  this  little  book; 
and  this  simple  unpretentious  narrative  gives  a 
sense  of  reality  that  is  often  lacking  in  formal 
military   reports. 

Young  Hilda  at  the  Wars.  By  Arthur 
Gleason.     Stokes.     213   pp.  ill.     $1. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gleason  were  engaged  for  many  Kitchener  to  go  to  British  headquarters  in  France 

iveeks   in   ambulance  work   in   Belgium,   much  of  and   for   a   long   time,   indeed,   he   was   the   only 

[he  time  under  heavy   fire.     This  little  sketch  it  American  correspondent   who   had   permission   to 

one  of  the  fruits  of  that   experience.     The  book  visit    the    British    lines.      This    new    book,    "My 

is  really  more  than  a  story;  based  as  il  i*  on  the  Year  of  the  Great  War,"  tells  something  of  what 

stern  realities  of  the  war,  it  becomes  a  contribu-  he  has  seen   of   the  war  on   both   land   and  sea. 

tion   to  history.  He  saw  the  Battle  of  the  Marne,  and  visited  the 
British  Fleet,  and  his  experience  as  a  correspond- 

Ify  Year  of  the  Great  War.      By   Frederick  enl  in  earlier  wars  gave  him  the  best  of  equip- 

Palmer.      Dodd,   Mead.     464  pp.     $1.50.  ment  for   intelligent   observation. 

More    than    a   year    ago   we    had    occasion    ia  The  Log  of  a  Noncombatant      By    Horace 

these    pages    to    notice    Mr.    Frederick    Palmer*  /^      _      [,„  „i,.„_    w-a:.      ,<t   „      in      «<  ic 

story,    ■The    Last    Shot."      This    book    appeared  *^""'-     Houghton.  Mifflin.     167   pp.     ill.     $1.25. 

only  a  few  months  before  the  great  war  began,  The  author  of  this  book  ts  a  staff  correspond- 

and    attempted    to   tell    what    a    modern   conflict  «"  <>*  tl"  New  York  Evtning  Pail  who  saw  the 

between  mo  great  land  powers  in  Europe  might  bombardment  and  the  surrender  of  Antwerp  and 

be  like.     It  did  forecast  very  accurately  the  patt  <>*"  epiaodea  of  the  war  in  Belgium, 

which   artillery  would  play   in  such  a  war,  and  p                       ^                 Rudyard   Kipling, 

suggested    the    inlrenching    of    great    masses    of  ^'""^     «      "->•     "J    n  u  u  j  « m   n.,t,iu,^. 

troops    along    a    national    frontier.      Since    (hen  Doubleday,   Page.      130  pp.     SO  cents. 

Mr.    Palmer    has    had    opportunities    to   see    the  This    booklet    is   made    up    of    Mr.    Kipling'* 

actual  working  out  of  what  had  been  only  mental  observations   on   the   way   in   which   France   has 

conceptions   of    modern    warfare.       He    wa*   the  faced  her  crisis,  prefaced  by  hit  own  poem  fir*t 

nnly   American  correspondent  permitted  by  Lord  published  in  1913. 


AN     AMESICAN     WOMAN  S     HOME    WITHIN    THE 

BATTLE   ZONE    OF    THE    MARNE   VALLEY 

(Fiom  "A  Hilllsp  on  lh«  Marne,"  by  Mildred  Aldricfa) 


Economics:  Sociology 

The  Prevention  and  Control  of  Uonopolies.  ranee  and  Commerce,  Whanon  School  of  Finance 

By  W.  Jethro  Brown.     Duiton.     198  pp.     $2.2S.  ■•«•   Commerce,    Univertio-   of   Pennsylvania. 

An   English   argument   largely  concerned   with 

conditions    in   Australia    and   other    parts   of   the  National  Defense.    White      Plaint,      N.      Y.: 

British   Empire.     The   work   was  completed   jutt  h.  W.  Wilson  Company.    241  pp.    $1. 

prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  ^    ^^^   ^^,^^^    ,„   ,^^    Debater*'    Haml-Book 

Politics    and    Crowd-Morality.      By   Arthur  Series  containing  selection*  from  up-t(»-date  di*- 

Christensen.     Djtton.     270  pp.     $2.50.  ™"''""  "*  ""  '"''J*^ 

fofe«e"  th'e    breaktC  oi't^  ^^^^  Our  National  Def«»e=  The  Patriot^  of 

lysiem  throughout  the  world  owing  to  changed  Peace.     By  George  H.  Maxwell.     WaahingtonT 

condition*    among   the   civilized    democracies.  Rural    Settlements   Association.      192   pp.     S1J2S. 

Life     Imonmce.     By  Solon,on  8.    Hu,b„,.  ,A';S"''iei  "UVSl"  ™i™'t,''S'''.T 

,  from  toe  viewpoint  or  the  conterration  or  na- 

Applelons.     468   pp.     $2.  ,ional   resource*.     Thi*   i*  the   founh  volume   in 

A  textbook  prepared  by  the  Profetaor  of  Inm-  the  Homecrofteri'  Serie*. 
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ARTISTIC  BOOICS   FOR  THE  YOUNG 

AMONG  ihc  pictorial  books  of  the  season  (hat  these  siorit*  is  supposed  to  bt  War  Eagle,  a  chief 
make  a  special  (though  not  an  exclusive)  ap-  who  takes  oa  the  character  of  a  ton  of  ludiaa 
peal  to  young  people,  there  are  a  few  new  edi-  Uncle  Rentus.  American  children  bavc  never  eo- 
tioiis  of  standard  works  that  merit  notice  because  ioyed  a  very  extensive  acquaintance  with  true  In- 
nf  the  exceptional  quality  of  (he  illustrators'  work,  dian  folklore.  This  book  preserves  characferidie 
Arthur  Rackhatn's  pictures,  for  example,  in  black-  legends  that  have  been  handed  down  for  liinerl- 
arul-whilr  as  well  as  in  color,  must  contribute  tions  amoDK  the  Blackfeet,  Chippewa,  and  Crec 
mightily  lo  the  tribes.  So  far  as  a  white  man  can  enter  into  the 
effect  of  Dickens'  spirit  of  Indian  myths,  Mr.  Rutsell  ha*  done  so  ia 
"Christmas  Car-  his  drawings,  ten  of  which  are  in  color. 
ol'"  on  those  who 

will  read  the  tale  Three  new  books  of  fairy  iloriet, — "The  Kiof- 
in  this  attractive  dom  of  the  Winding  Road,"*  by  Cornelia  Meigi; 
dress  for  the  first  "Shoe  and  Slocking  Stories,"*  by  Elmor  MnrdauDi; 
time.  A  certain  and  "KisinKlon  Town,'"  by  Ahble  Farwell  Brown, 
weirdness  that  are  illuatrated,  respectively,  by  Frances  While, 
has  been  often  Harold  Sichel,  and  Rub^  Winckler.  Boya  jad 
11  0  I  e  d  in  Rack-  girls  from  six  to  twelve  will  find  much  entenain- 
ham's    drawings   ment  in  these  volumes. 


g  At  CHfUSTMAS*  CAROLd 


I 


and  Big  Prtcr,** 


pSwniuR  *Aackkam  . 


ihi 


es  them  a  peculiar 
ociation  with  auch 
Pickens  maslerpiec 


A I  least  two  generations  of 
children  have  enjoved  '■Hans 
Brinker.  or  I'he  Silver  Skates,"' 
I.V  Marv  Mapes  Dodge,  but  in 
1915  Ihr  story  has  been  illus- 
trated In  color  for  the  first  time, 
(ieorge  Wharton  Kdwards.  whose 
studies  of  Dutch  subjects  in 
waler-color  had  already  given 
him  distinction   i 


"Little  Pierre 

by  Rulh  Ugdcn.      __   

fairyland  to  the  realm  of  the  ac- 
tual, or  at  least  the  pouible. 
This  is  the  tale  of  a  warm  friend- 
ship_  between  ihe  little  ton  of  so 
Alpine  guide  and  a  famous  Amer- 
ican surgeon.  The  scene  is  the 
mountain  region  around  Maoi  ' 
Blanc.  Illusiraiioni  in  color  ate 
supplied  by  Marie  L.  Kirk. 

"The  Land  of  Delight.'*  by 
Josephine  ScrU>ner  Bales,  dcpins 
child  life  on  a  ponv  farm  and  the 
half-to 


ch.>s 


lake  Ihe  <lra 


tUd  friends  of  Mrs 
Dodge's  cla»ic  will  auree,  we 
think,  that   his  piciurrs  faithfully 


y  llralh  Rnliinvnl 


fun  a  group  of 
',  has  children  can  have 
gives     with      Shetland 


r  llouuhton.  Milflin  ediii 


Of  the  iuvenile  books  iha 
well  a>  llluMraiinn  we  shou 
shelf  "Indian  Whv  Siories."' 
man.  wiih  pictures  bv  Charl. 


ltd  place  on  the  first 
hv  Frank  B.  Linder- 
rs  M.  Russell,  who  is 


picture-books  for 
the  nursery  in- 
clude: "When 
Christmas    Comes 

by    Priscilla    In- 


>Thr    Klnsdoni  or  Ihe   Via 


ifflin.     SI9  np-  ill.     ?i. 
'tr-^ian     Why    Stories. 


(f  Pitkfns.    Lippincolt.        ■  Shoe    and    Siochne   Slories,      B«    Eltmn   Us 

Line.     I!l   pp..  ni     II.tS. 
.r    Skate*       By    Mary        '  Ki.ington      Town.        Kj      .VMt      FamO 
r.  ill    ,«•      ,  Houghton.    Miflin.      til  p^  ilL      »!  (s. 

■s  Kingiley.    HouthioB.        ■  rutle    FScrre    and    Km    Pater.       Br    lath 


By    Frank    B.    Lin. 


lokei.      1*7   poL, 
•Tlie    Und  a 


'&'■ 


■Tbe    Lud    of   DefiptL      JiiiiMai 
inihiOB,   Htflm.     Uf  ift.  B,     fL 
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in  CMlor  by  Jesaie  Willcos  Smith  (Dufljeld) ;  scv-  um   (Puioamt)  ;   and  "The  Dot  Circus,"  by  Clif- 

eral  iMUM  in  the  Pogany  "Nursery  Book  Serie*,"  ford  Leon  Sherman   {Houghton,  Mifflin). 

— "Cinderella,"     "Uitle     Mother     Goose,"     "The 

Gingerbred    Man,"    and    "The    Children    of   Ja-       Two    dainty    booklets    are    "A    Child's   Stamp 

pan," — for    which    pictures    in    color    and    black-  Book   of   Old   Verses,"   by   Jessie   Willcox   SmiiD 

and-wbiie   are   supplied   by   Willy   Pogany    (Mc-  (Dulfield),  and   "When   Hannah   Var  Eight  Yar 

Bride);   "The   Scissors   Book,"   by   William   Lud-  Old,"  by  Catherine  Peabody  Girling   (Stokes). 


NOTES  ON  CURRENT  FICTION 

MISS  MARY  JOHNSTON,  nho  chose  Ameri-  and  Ohio,  will  hive  little  hesitation  in  idcnlify- 

can  scenes  for  all  her  earlier  romances,  bag  log  certain    passages   in   "Professor   Marshall's" 

given  "The  Fortunes  of  Garin,"  her  latest  book,'  academic  experiences.    Chiefly,  however,  it  is  the 

■  setting  in  Southern  France  of  the  twelfth  cen-  influence   of   her   mother's   personality   on   Sylvia 

tury.      Chivalry    and    the    Crusades    add    a    rich  Marshall's  character  in  its  formative  stage  that 

coloring  to  the  background   of  the  picture.  "bends  the  twig"   and   furnishes  the   real  motive 
of  the  tale.     It  is  a  tboroiigbly  good  motive  and 

The  last  two  novels  by  Eden  Phillpotis  have  the  product  is  a  wholesome,  entertaining  book, 
had   to   do   with   important   British    industries, — 

"Brunei's   Tower"    with    (he   making   of   pottery.  The  delicate  situation  on  our  Mexican  border 

and  "Old  Delabole"*  with  the  Cornish  slate  quar-  two   years    ago    furnished    the   chief    episode   of 

ries.   The  latter  story  is  a  quiet,  "Secret     History, "*     by     C.     N. 

natural   expression  of  life   in  a  and     A.     M.     Williamson.      In 

miners'  village.  this     narrative     Lady     Peggy 

O'Malley    reveals    an    intrigue 

"God's     Man,".*     by     George  engineered     by     an     American 

Bronson  Howard,  is   a   realist's  army    officer    for    the    ruin    of 

passionate    protest    against    the  a  subordinate  because  of  rivalry 

modern  craze  for  money  power.  for  the   hand  of  Lady   Peggy'* 

sister.   In  the  latter  chapters  the 

"The   Star   Rover"*   embodies  icene  changes  to  Europe  at  the 

Jack  London's  ingenuous  dcvel-  outbreak  of   the   great   war,    in 

opment     of     the     reincarnation  which  the  hero  takes  a  brilliant 

idea,    together    with    a    grimly  part  as  an  aviator.    The  story  i* 

realistic    picture    of    American  full  of  adventure- 
prison  life. 

Adventnre,    too,    dominates 

"These    Twain"'    is    Arnold  Stewart  Edward   White's  "The 

Bennett's   story   of  the   married  Gray  Dawn,"*  Jt  novel  that  harks 

life  of  Edwin   Clayhanger   and  back  to  the  stirring  times  at  San 

Hilda    Lessways, — a   character-  Francisco  in  the  years  immedi- 

istic  Bennett  novel.  ately    following   the    California 

gold   rush  of  tS49.     It  is  the 

Herbert  Quick,  in  "The  period  of  the  Vigilantes.  Mr. 
Brown  Mouse,"'  contrives  to  White's  characters  considerately 
use  ■  love  story  as  a  vehicle  uiethecommon  speecbof  1915  in- 
fer the  presentation  of  problems  stead  of  that  which  is  supposed 
CODiwcted    with    the    American  to  have  passed  current  in  1852. 


iifiocnph  bjF  WaJih  dmlp 


The    art    of    the    little    book 
In    "The    Bent   Twig"'    Mrs.  ahnold    BtNNinr  called    "Eve     Dorr*""    lies    iit 

Dorothy    Canfield    Fisher    por-  "  ^"^   fhench    ftont  j^^   ^^^^    simplicity,    and    seem- 

trays    teveral    American    types,  ingly      unstudied      naturalness. 

and  in  particular  unfolds  the  li'c  story  of  a  lypi-  It  takes  the  form  of  a  statement  b^  an  Amer- 
cal  American  girl.  The  environment  of  a  Middle  ican  girl  of  the  cxperienAs  of  childhood  anil 
Western  State  University  forms  the  background  youth  and  the  crowning  experience  of  happi- 
against  which  the  major  part  of  the  picture  is  ncsi  and  adjustment  The  scenes  are  laid  prm> 
etched,  and  all  who  recall  the  professorial  career  cipally  in  France.  There  is  in  the  book  a 
of  ihc  author's  father,  the  late  Dr.  James  H..Can-  qualin  so  elemental  that  the  very  lack  of  con- 
field,  in  the  Universities  of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  struction  and  of  'the  methods  of  fiction-writing 
"■'The  Fortunes  of  Carin  By  Mary  lobnHan  Hou«h-  '^^*  '"  '''"  Pf»«P«t  that  the  result  lAay  have 
ion,  Mifflin.    s;s  pp.,  ill.    ti.4n,  more    than    a    transient    standing.      To    pve    M 

■  Old  rj«l»'»l«-     Hy  Eden  PTiillpott..    M»einill.n.     4*8    uneventful    a    bit    of    autobiography    the    air    of 
pp.^|l.fiO._  _      ^^^^^^   Bronion   Howard.      Bobba,    'S'l'V  ""^  'he  charm  of  the  idyllic,  is  to  accotn- 

,  til.    (1,40.  plish    something   of   unusual    quality   and   merit. 

By  Jack  London.     Macmillan.     St»  pp..    ■ • 

•Secret   History.     B.  C.   N.   and  A.  M.   WniismKrlL 
Doran.     tl.tO.    Doubleday.  Page.     Slfi  pp.     III.     ll.SS. 
Quick.      Bobbi,        'The     Gray     Dan.     By     Stewart     Edward     While. 

■U. 


m,     11.50.  _      .        ..   _  _  _*?«■■."   H!"<"y-_?»  C.   N._  and  A.  M.   Wnii 

• Thr*Br^ 


FINANCIAL  NEWS 

I.— DISTRIBUTING  INVESTMENTS 

THK  English  have  a  science  of  investment  vestors  abroad  that  our  investment  sense  ha* 
which  they  designate  as  the  "Geograph-  not  been  intensified  like  that  of  the  Fnglish- 
ical  Distribution  of  Securities."  The  popu-  man  or  the  Frenchman.  We  have  bought 
lar  interpretation  of  this  title  is,  "Do  not  certain  securities  and  realized  large  profits 
carry  all  your  eggs  in  one  basket."  Having  and  at  other  times  serious  losses.  The  in- 
a  greater  supply  of  invcstable  funds  than  any  vestment  has  mostly  been  confined  to  do- 
other  nation  and  a  commerce  which  needs  to  mestic  issues.  It  is  quite  as  possible  to  havf 
broaden  constantly  if  it  is  to  hold  first  rank,  "Geographical  Distribution  of  Securities" 
England  makes  a  profession  of  her  buying  of  within  a  country  as  outside  of  it  and  to  re- 
securities,  minimizing  the  risk  to  principal  duce  the  chances  of  loss  by  separating  into 
and  interest  and  at  the  same  time  compelling  many  parts  or  units  the  sum  of  the  principal 
a  certain  trade  leverage  over-seas  from  her  to  be  invested, 
investments.  I'ake,    first,    the    matter   of    geographical 

As  a   result  of  this  method   the  English  distribution.    There  is  always  some  one  part 
capitalist   cuts  coupons   from   the   bonds   of  of  the  United  States  that  is  more  prosperous 
states   and   corporations   in   all   parts  of  the  than  any  other  part  at  a  similar  time.    For 
globe  and  draws  dividends  from  enterprises  instance,  this  year  the  New  England  States 
separated   by  a  month's  journey   from  each  and  the  Middle  West  were  overflowing  with 
other.     Until  now,  when  the  proportions  of  business  and  turning  it  away  when  trade  in 
the  Great  War  are  so  immense  that  every  the  South,   Southwest,   and   Northwest  wa 
little  trading  center  in  the  world  feels  the  extremely  dull.     A  year  or  two  hence  the 
effect  of  it,   the  Englishman  could  balance  same  mills  and  factories  that  to-day  are  nut* 
temporary  losses  in  one  section  with  profits  ning  at  maximum  capacity  may  be  operated 
or  appreciation  of  values  in  another  section,  on  part  time  and  the  cotton  and  wheat-grow- 
There  might  be  a  revolution  in  Brazil  which  ing  States  be  showing  a  purchasing  powtf 
would   bring   a   repudiation   of   government  never  before  known.    Just  now  it  is  of  much 
loans  which  he  held  as  a  part  of  his  invest-  advantage  for  an  investor  to  own  the  bondl 
ment  portfolio.     Coincidently  South  Africa,  or  shares  of  the  railroads  penetrating  the» 
India,  Australia,  or  China  might  be  boom-  busy  industrial   sections  or  to  have  the  «■ 
ing.      There   are    listed    on    the   Royal    Ex-  curities  of  public-utility  corporatioa-i  which 
change  of  I^ondon  some  thousands  of  diflFer-  prosper  from  that  incrcasi*  of  traffic  and  of 
ent  issues  of  colonial,  provincial,  county,  state,  power  consumption  which  follows  manutac- 
city,  and  corporation  bonds  and  stocks,  and  turing  development.    The  credit  also  oi  cow- 
in  running  these  over  one  gains  a  knowledge  munities  whose  citizens  are  piling  up  wraith 
of  geograph>'  and  of  national  resources  which  is  raised  and  so  the  bonds  of  municipalitirt 
one  could  not  obtain  except  at  long  studies  and  counties  become  more  select  in  such  an 
over   atlases    and    year-books.      The    British  era.     Later  the  picture  may  be  reversed  anii 
investor,   who  a   generation   ago   placed   the  one  would   desire  to  have  his   funds  whrrr 
hulk  of  his  "funds*'  in  consols,  which  were  the    wealth    of    the   soil    controls   the  I«J 
yelling  at  a  yield  of  between  2;  :>   and  2-V4  situation,    making    the     farm    mortgage  <tf 
per  cent.,  no  longer  represents  the  investing  undisputed   value   and   the  earnings  o!  car- 
type  :  for  consols  have  had  about  as  sharp  a  riers  great  enough  to  put  a  liberal  margin  ^ 
decline  since  the  Boer  War  as  any  worthy  safety  behind  their  bonds. 
security.      If   one   had    placed    all    of   one's       To  have  one's  wealth  properly  in\Ts»l  i> 
capital  in  consols  fifteen  years  ago  the  present  the  United  States  one  should  spread  it  ort 
depreciation   shown   would   be   over   30   per  over  the  six  great  sections,  ra. :  the  indiHtnil 
cent.    This  is  the  best  illustration  that  could  North ;  the  cotton  States  cast  of  the  Mi«* 
be  given  of  the  danger  of  concentrated  in-  sippi ;  the  Southwest,  csperially  Texas.  Okb; 
vestment.  homa,    and   Arkansas;   the   com   Scaici  ^ 

We,  of  the  United  States,  have  so  long  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Nebraska;  the  rich 
been  a  nation  of  borrowers  rather  than  of  in-  wheat  belt  oif  Minnesota  and  the 
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and    the    rapidly    growing    Pacific    Coast  Such  a  diversified  investment  to-day  would 

section.  make  possible  an  income  averaging  5  per  cent. 

Having   distributed   one's   investments  so  as  a  minimum  and  nearly  5^  per  cent,  with 

that   they   will    balance    in   a   geographical  absolute  safety. 

sense,  the  next  step  is  to  diversify  or  spread  Our  fund  of  $10,000  under  a  scientific  se- 

out  the  investment  funds  so  as  to  include  all  lection    would    show   the   safeguarding   ele- 

classes  of  securities  which  rank  first  in  their  ments   of   geographical    distribution    and   of 

respective  fields.  diversity  of  enterprise  bought  into,  if  made 

Let  us  say  for  illustration  that  John  Smith  up  from  some  such  list  as  follows : 

has  made  a  profit  of  $10,000  in  his  business  Yield 

or  profession,  or,  as  is  quite  common  these  $1000  First  real-estate  mortgage  in 

days,    from   a  speculation   in    "war"   stocks.  Connecticut   5.50  per  cent 

Not  a  few  men  who  have  amassed  sudden  ^^^^rm'^land"^^^^^  ""^  ^"°"^*''^*  6  00 

fortunes  in  the  stock  market  this  year  and  loooTunidpalbond*  of*  Vn'ohio   *      ^^'  ''''''*' 

who  realize  how  easily  quickly-made  money         city  of  10,000  population* 4.50  per  cent. 

slips  through  one's  hands,  have  placed  a  large  lOOO  First-mortgage^    bond     of     a 

proportion  of  their  winnings  in  trust,  in  in-  '^^.^^  traction  line...........  5.50  per  cent 

J       ^1         1           •  1000  First-morteaee  railroad  bond 

surance    annuities    and    other    low    income-  of  a  Colorado  line 5.25  per  cent 

yielding    but    pnncipal-preservmg    agencies.  lOOO  First-mortgage  bond  of  a  Cal- 

These  will  return  an  average  of  about  4^  ifomia  power  company 5.50  per  cent 

per  cent.,  some  being  4 J4  and  others  nearly  5  ^^^^   Illinois  district-drainage 

per  cent.     This  is  the  surest  Way  to  protect  ,^^     ":'"  ::'  :-: ':"."  ^'^^  ^^'  ~"^ 

V     •           •         r        r                    1                •       1-  1000  Georgia     district-irrigation 

the  integrity  of  a  fortune,  whatever  its  di-         bond  6.00  per  cent 

mensions.  1000  Industrial  preferred  stock  of 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  better  business  for  a  Pittsburgh  corporation 6.00  per  cent 

the  individual  who  must  depend  on  the  in-  ^^^^  Railroad   preferred   stock  of 

r  i_.    .  t      t      t^       e  an  eastern  trunk  line 5.25  per  cent. 

come  from  his  investments  and  who  has  lorcc 

of  character  enough  to  stand  by  his  securities  The   average    return   on   this   investment 

and  not  hypothecate  them  against  a  further  would  be  a  little  more  than  5^  per  cent. 

speculative  venture  which  may  eventually  ab-  With  the  real-estate  mortgages  there  would 

sorb  his  principal,  to  purchase  mortgages  on  be  no  appreciation  in  the  value  of  the  prin- 

improved  real  estate,  on  farm  land,  on  high-  cipal  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  drainage 

grade  railroad  and  public  utilities,  as  well  as  and  irrigation  bonds.    In  the  other  six  invest- 

municipal.    State,   county,    highway,    street-  ments,  however,  made  at  the  present  time, 

improvement,   drainage,   and,   under  certain  there  is  a  probability  that  within  a  year  or 

circumstances,  irrigation  bonds.     He  is  also  two    the    marketable    value   of    bonds    and 

justified  in  employing  a  part  of  his  funds  in  stocks  would  be  considerably  more  than  it  is 

preferred  railroad  and  industrial  stocks  with  to-day,  so  that  the  entire  fund,  if  liquidated, 

a  long  dividend  record  and  a  current  large  say  in  1918,  would  realize  a  net  return  to 

margin  of  surplus  after  payments.  the  investor  of  well  over  6  per  cent. 


II.— INVESTORS'  QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS 

No.  679.    GERMAN  WAR  BONDS  bonds  naay  have  to  pass  before  the  Governnaent*t 

Will  you  kindly  flrivc  mc  your  opinion  of  thjs  Third  obligation   is  definitely  discharged. 

Uiire"*  poinf'of  v1?w.    ™                   investment  and  specu-  j^  -^  .^  ^.^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^y^^  ^y^^^^  y^^^^^  ^.„  j^ 

.  paid,  principal  and  interest,  it  follows  that  the 

At  this  distance,  and  especially  in  view  of  the  terms  on  which  they  are  now  available  in  thic 

difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  accurate  and  naarket  involve  speculative  possibilities.     On  the 

detailed    information    about    the    financial    and  present  basis  of  exchange  a  thousand-mark  5  per 

economic  conditions  now  prevailing  in  the  German  cent,  bond  may  be  purchased  at  a  net  cost  of  a 

Empire,  we  do  not  think  it  possible  for  anyone  to  little  less  than  $208, — a  price  representing  a  jrield 

analyze  with  precision  the  status  of  the  Imperial  of  approximately  7^  per  cent 
German  Government  bonds  that  are  finding  their 

way  into  our  investment  market     We  feel  that  N0.6BO.     IRON  MOUNTAIN  RIVBR  *  GULF  DIV^ 

they  will  be  paid  eventually,  but  when  one  con-  SION  POURS— THEIR  STATUS  IN 

aiders  the  tremendous  war  debt  that  Germany  is  REORGANIZATION 

piling  up, — as  represented  by  the  three  large  in-  .1  hold  some  St.  Louis.  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern, 

tern.1   loan^  it  i,  now  in  excess  of  six  billion,   ^jif  .4  t"«.ff^S°Sy  ^it  mISSSS  ^fic'"^."Sl 

of  dollars,— one  cannot  but  wonder  through  how   ship? 

many  refunding  operations  the  various  issues  of       According  to  the  terms  of  the  plan  of  voluntary 
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readjustment  that  \vas  proposed  for  the  Missouri  No.  682.     GONVBRTIBLB  BONDS   IN  SMALL  DB- 

Paciftc     and    constituent    companies,    but    which  NOMINATIONS. 

failed   to   be    accepted   bv   a   sufficient   number   of  ^  have  some  money  which  I  wish  to  invent  in  bond* 

«priiritv    hnM<>r«:    tn    make    it    nn<t«ihlp    tn    rarrv    it  °'    ?.^^^^^    P*"    ^•'»*^®   denomination.      I    have    recently   brta 

security    holders   to   make    it   possible   to  carry   it  reading  about  the  powibilities  of  ccruin  convernhfe*  and 

into    effect,    the    bt.    Louis,    Iron    Mountain,   Kiver  I  would  thank  you  to  eivc  me  some  information  abr;ai 

&   Ciulf  division   4's   were   to  have  been   left  un-  this  group  of  bonds,     what  do  you  think  of  Amencaa 

disturbed.     It   is  our  opinion,  also,   that  in  what-  ;\|7^>"^^"'^^*   Chemical,   Convertible    Debenture,,   due  .■ 
ever    plan   of   reorganization    is    adopted   to   take 

the   Missouri  Pacific  out  of  the  hands  of  the  re-  xhere  arc  Tclativcly  few  of  the  standard  issues 

ceivers  the  status  of  this  issue  of  bonds  will  still  of  convertible  bonds  available  in  small  denomini- 

be   left   unchanged.  tions.     Of  such  bonds,  we  arc  inclined  fo  regard 

No.  681.      SOMB  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  FUNDAMEN-  l«r,^edve''as    anv"Tn'%t'  FnduSl  ^V  ."^"'.2 

TALS  FROM  A  BEGINNER.  attractive    as    any    in    the    industrial    list    ai   the 

,  .            ...                   u    1    u      1                    1  .•      •  present  level  of  prices.    The  value  of  the  conver- 

I   have  a  little  monev  which   has  been  accumulating  in  •         «,:,.:i^„^    ^/.-^u:^--    «^    *l          u      j      • 

a  savitiRs  bank  and  which   I  wish  to  invest.     My  absolute  **""    privilege    attaching    tO    thcSC    bonds    IS    not  a 

if^norance    of    atTairs    financial    prevents    me    from    Koinff  matter  of  important  Consideration   DOW.      But  with 

ahead  on   my  own  initiative.      I   have,  therefore,  decided  the     Company's     improved     business     OUtlook     and 

to    take    advantage    of    your    offer,    and    request    you    to    .'*u  »i.>  «.^..:u:t:*..  \.i *  *i.'  u  i 

answ.r  the  folh.wing  que.sti<.n>:  ^^"J*  ^"5  possibility  that  this  may  be  more  sirongly 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  stock  and  a  bond?  reflected  sooner  OF  later,  in  the  market  price  of 

\\  hich  l)ears  interest  ?  thc  stock,  it  is  of  course  reasonable  lo  expea  oo 

Which  {^^'he  safi'"  '^^  ^^V^  of  past  experience,  that  the  bonds  mi iiht 

I  see  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  quoted  at  around  show   in  sympathy  some  appreciation.      We  think 

irt.    I  imagine  this  nua-is  the  stock  which  at  par  is  $100  there  can  be  little  question   resardinK  the  safeiT 

IS  at  present  selling  at  $10.     If  this  is  correct,  suppose    ,,r  #l_  K^n^la  «.«  *a  uL#i,   «,.:..^:J-i i   •    - 

I  should  buy  one  hundred  shares  u(  the  stock,  pkying  ***  ^^^  bonds  as  to  both  principal  and  inferesi. 

for  it  $1  <>()(»  cash.     If  the  stock  should  drop  before  an  Among  the  Other  Convertible  issues  available  io 

advance  comes,  am  I  out  of  pocket  or  can  I  simnly  hold  $100  denomination,  there   arc  the   Chicaieo.   Mil- 

until  such  time  as  I   wish  to  sell.''      I  read  that  the  Rock  ,..-,,i,^^  „-,,i  c*    u„..i   c-  ^x  '»nij    -.-j    ••    •        i  .»«« 

Island  is  likely  to  be  asse>>ed.    Just  what  does  this  mean?  ^^ukee  and  St.  Paul  5  S  of  2014  and  4]ru  S  of  19$:, 

celling  respectively  to  yield   about  4.68  per  crni. 

We  can  perhaps  best   explain  the  fundamental  and  4.50  per  cent,  New  York  Central  Converiibic 

distinction  between  a  stock  and  a  bond  by  pointing  debenture  6*s  of   1948  selling  to  yield  about  5.15 

out    that   when    you   buy    a   bond,   you   become    a  per   cent,    New    York,    New    Haven    tc    Harilord, 

creditor  of  the  issuing  corporation  and  that  when  convertible  debenture  6*s  of  1948  and  S'/^'s  of  I95u 

you  buy  a'  share  of  stock  you  become  merely   a  selling  respectively  to  yield  about  4.95  per  cenL 

partner  in  the  business.  and   5.09   per  cent.,   and  American   Telephone  k 

Interest  is  paid  on  bonds  on  all  forms  of  evi-  Telegraph   convertible  4^'s  of    1933,    sellinc  lo 

dences  of   debt.     When   there   are   profits  to  dis-  yield   about  4  per  cent, 
tribute   to   the   stockholders   of   a   corporation,   or 

the    proprietors,    the   distribution    is   made    in   the  No.  683.     UTILITY  BONDS  AND  8HOHT-TB1UI 

form   of   dividends,  commonly  so  called.  NOTES. 

With   this   fundamental    distinction    in    mind,   it  I  should  like  to  aak  you  for  some  advirr  in  ttt^fd  to 

will    doubtless    be    obvious    to    vou    yourself    that  "'>'    investments.       I    now    have    in    aiMiiion    tn    a    <f« 

«o  itr  T«  thp  natiirf*  nf  thi»  in«triimpnt  i«  rnnrrrnt^A  «*"'»';*'^    *^«»ch    of    (ireat    Northern    and    Northern    PkciSe 

so  tar  as  tne  nature  Ot  tne  instrijment  is  concerned  ^^..^k,     city     mortR-iRes     rcprcaentmif    an     invr«tmrrt    of 

the  bond  must  be  safer  than  the  share  of  stock,  about  ^Ciuon,  one  public-utility  iMind  and  ^n  mvrfiR'cci 

Bur  there    arc    a    good    manv    stocks    which    are  "^  ••!'""*  *^?"!  '"  "^""i*^ ***•'*'  *»**"<**■     <*n^  "*  th«  ^nrt 

«if*.r    thin    a     annii    minv    Knni'U         In    nfh*»r    ivnr<1«  "'\^   "**^""   P"*^""*    «""  .'    "«>'«•    an    idditlitnal    ihoU^^nd   fk*l 

sater  than  a  good  man>  honds.  in  other  words,  ^.n  ,„„„  become  available  f.)r  invcMnicni.  I  jian:  uttty 
It  IS  always  necessary  to  discriminate  between  of  course.  What  would  you  8ug:;e«i  ? 
specific  issues  of  securities  when  it  comes  to  in- 
vesting money  in  them.  We  think  it  might  be  a  very  good  idea  for  yoa 
Vou  have  the  right  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  to  add  another  public-utility  bond  lo  your  ii«. 
quotation  of  16  for  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  And  in  view  of  prevailing  conditions  in  the  io- 
stock.  It  does  mean  that  each  share  of  the  par  vestment  market  as  a  whole  we  think  we  should 
value  of  $100  is  appraised  in  the  market  at  only  be  inclined  in  circumstances  like  these  lo  reooia- 
$16.  If  you  bought  such  stock  as  this  outright,  mend  also  something  in  the  cateKor>*  of  tborf- 
you    would    suffer   under   ordinary   circumstances,  term   notes. 

only  what  might  be  called  a  "paper"  loss  in  the  From  the  very  wide  range  of  off eringt  of  publi^ 

case  of  a  sudden  drop  in  market  price.     That  is,  utility   bonds,   it   is   not   an   easy   maner  to  oiake 

if   you    were    not   compelled    by   circumstances   to  specific  recommendations.     We  take   it,  bowercr, 

sell  while  the  stock  was  low.     In  the  case  of  the  that    you    have    already    established    saiislaciBn 

Rock    Island    shares,    there   is,    however,    another  banking   connections,    and    if    so    it    would   be  i 

way   in   which  you   might   become   subject   to   loss  simple   matter,   of  course,   for  you   to  get 

of  capital,  at  least  a  temporary  one.     This  road  recommendations   from   that  course. 

is   now   in   the   hands  of   receivers,   and   it   is  ex-  The  short-term  note  market  is  ooc  froa 

pected   that  when   a   plan   is   worked   out  for   its  it  is  somewhat  easier  to  make  definite  m 

reorganization,    the    plan    will     place    upin    the  We  might  call  your  attention  to  isauei  Ukc 

shoulders  of  the  stockholders  at  least  a  large  part  lyn  Rapid  Transit  5*s,  due  July  1,  1911.  sdfiMV 

of  the  burden  of  raising  the  new  capital  required,  yield  about  4.95  per  cent.,  Domioioa  ot  CihIi^ 

That  is  what  is  meant  by  the  references  you  have  5*s,  due  August  1, 1917,  selling  to  jncid  ikMI^M 

seen    to   the   likelihood   of   Chicago,   Rock   Island  per  cent.,  and  Southern  Railway  S\  doc  Mm^X 

and  Pacific  being  assessed.  1917,  selling  to  yield  about  5.10  per 
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"Home  with  the  holly  and  CampbelTs  good  cheer — 
Fit  for  the  merrieat  day  in  the  year  I" 

^es,  and  helps  to  make  it  merry.  Gives  an  extra  reli^ 
_  .  to  your  Christmas  ditmer;  meikes  it  digest  better  and 
do  you  more  good.  In  truth  you  meike  the  whole  yeeir  merrier 
by  using 

Campbell's  Tomato  Soup 

So  easy  to  prepare,  so  delidoua,  so  wholesome  and  satisfying,  this 
favorite  Campbell  "kind"  adds  a  note  of  wannth  and  good  cheer  b>  any 
meal  and  any  occasion. 

Have  it  handy  so  you  can  enjoy  it  often.  Order  it  l^  the  dozen 
from  your  grocer.     That's  the  way. 

Your  money  hack  if  not  satisAedL 

21  kinds  10c  a  can 


menllon  the  Revleir  a(  Rcvlem  irhcn  irrltlBS  1*  adv««Uacn 
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Musical  history  was  made  a  short  time  ago  at  Orange,  New  Jersey. 

At  the  laboratories  of  the  New  Edison  Diamond  Disc  Phonograph,  300 
phonograph  experts  were  witnesses  to  an  epoch-making  experiment 

When  the  test  was  done,  the  entire  gathering  agreed  as  one  —  a 
modern  miracle  had  been  performed  before  their  eyesi 

Three  factors  predominated. 
Alice  Verlct,   the  famous  Belgian  prima 
donna,  whom  European  musical   critics 
have  hailed  as  the    NewQueenof  Sonc." 
The  New  Edison  Diamond  Disc  Phono- 

And  Thomas  A.  Edison.  He  alone  knew 
of  the  revelation  to  come;  of  the  human 
voice  with  all  its  range,  its  sweetness,  its 
mellownL'ss,  its  sympathy  and  pathos  com- 
ing from  the  instrument  he  had  created. 
MissVerlet  stood  beside  the  New  Edison 
Diamond  Disc  PhonoKraph.  Mr.  Edison 
sat  with  his  head  bowed  upon  his  hand. 
There  came  the  clear  notes  of  the 
beautiful  song,  "Caro  Nome,"  from 
Rigoletto. 


ra 


volume — Mist  Verlct  loineil  her  vnt*  tmk  te 
■inging  of  the  Ediion  Diamoiul  DiK. 

Two  voicei— enctlr  *e  nme  twi 

■iR  together.     No  Me  among  tha   IM  c 

tell  which  «■)  the  man  clear  or  diMnct,  c 

more  full  of  feeling. 

The  tajtg  Tol'jmr  Aeaeattd.     The   car   kori 

but  one  voice.     The  eye  muK  teU  tgtin.    ilui 

>yr/tfi  iipi  •wtr*  mavug.     It  wat  ibe  who  ■» 


Facea  were  lit  np  whh  nrptiM-- 
anuzemeni — a  mwkn  miiaclc  wai 
jutt  before  them. 

TliC  phoDOfCTaph  and  the  iadj  cow 
duet    to   the   end.      EoifaoHBHa, 
bounded,  im  thnnigli  tha  aatStaea. 


3SS: 


Share   uor  oonAdeiirv  abi 
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Nearly  300  PhbnocCraph  Experts 
Md  Spellbound  Inj  Unprecedented 


Plmnr  niHllon   thv  RcTleiv  of  Reviews  whea  writlav  t«  ><T«rUa*Mt 
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(•onBdrnpi!  and    bar    tbr   prodacis  a^TtfrtleeJ  I 
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I  tbe  Revlcn'  of  Revlen-a  wh«n  wrttlns  to  advcrtiarr* 


The  Rtview  of  Rcviewa-^-Advertitiag  Section 


inromulioa  aboul  Alba  LishdnK  Equipment  lo  nuna  and  uldnH  ilvBad  bddwt^      B-IMI 
I— Homci  1— ReMMiraaU  S— Offlces  7— Ho«*li 

1— DamrtmMMStorM       *-Sto™«  t— dub*  •— Buka 
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FerroConcrete  cut  tke  cost  of 
tKis  tuilJin^  over  MQOOO 


This  National  Cash  Register  Co,  offict  building 
at  Dayion.  Ohio,  was  originally  designed  by  the 
archiiects,  in  siructurat  steel. 

Later,  however,  ii  was  found  that  the  stee!  cotiH 
not  be  procured  for  five  or  six  months — a  delay  too 
great  to  be  considered.  The  archiiecis  knew  the 
possibilities  of  conirele,  but  km 


I  of  p 


r  char 


So  they  placed  the  problem  in  the  hands  of  Ferro 
Engineers,  luillioul  (ompflilhn.  We  redesigned  and 
built  the  structural  portion  of  the  building  in  Ferro 
Concrete,  covering  every  detail  as  in  ihe  original 
plans. 

A   little   over   six   months   later,   just   about   the 


ivcd 


CERR 

ICONSTI 


tnore  than  time.  The  final  east  of  iht  fiaiihed 
sIrucluTt  VMS  rtductd  by  aver  $^poof 

We  do  not,  of  course,  guarantee  such  economies 
of  time  and  money  in  each  individual  case.  But  we 
do  guarantee  every  economy  possible  when  con- 
siatent  with  Ferro  standards  of  quality  in  building. 
Back  of  this  guarantee  we  stand  as  a  firm  of  engi- 
neering specialists — one  of  the  largest,  oldest  and 
strongest  financially  !n  the  world — with  a  record  of 
performance  for  many  of  the  moat  important  con- 
cerns in  the  country. 

If  you  are  considering  building  a  factory,  ware- 

houae,  office  building,  or  any  other  large  structure— 

Write  tor  Booklet  C-4 

boilderrVe^hlu  ti™/b'dVgLv?yoo  an/infoima"^ 
dtsire  about  our  work,  or  about  building  in  general.    We 


>    Prolil-Sbar: 


of  y 


Write 


E 


I  Itie  RcTlet*  of  RevleTTB  when  wrltlns  t 
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HOW  the  memory  thrills  at  the  music 
of  the  Steinwayl  It  stirs  thoughts 
of  the  long'ago  years  when,  even  as 
now,  the  songs  of  the  heart  were  enriched  by 
its  exquisite  tones. 

Three-score  years  ago,  even  as  now,  the 
Steinway  was  the  ideal  piano.  In  many  a 
family,  the  Steinway  wliich  grandmother 
played  is  today  a  cherished  possession — its 
durability  a  tribute  to  superior  craftsmanship. 


Gsnsider  the  Steinway  as  a  gift  to  wife  or 
daughter  or  sister — «n  enduring  evidence  of 
the  noblest  sentiment  Nothing  could  b 
more  appropriate.  Consider,  too,  that  Ai 
marvelous  piano  can  be  conveniently  pv 
chased  at  a  moderate  price. 

Illustrated  literature,  describing  the  varioH 
styles  of  Steinway  pianos,  will  be  sent  Im 
with  prices  and  name  of  the  Steinwray  dolv 
nearest  you. 


Steinway 

STEINWAY  S  SONS,  STEINWAY  HALL 

107-109  EAST  FOURTEENTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Share   oar   poaflilVHCe  and   bur   tke  pr*aai 
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Waltham 

Watches 


At  the  World  Bxpoiitiooi,  wherever 
exhibited,  Waltham  Watohea  have 
received  higheit  award  i.  At  the 
Paaama-Pacifio  Expoiitioo,  Waltham 
took  the  Grand  Prise  over  all  oompet- 

At  the  great  Kew  Ohiervalorr  more 
Waltham    Watohoi    receive    the    "A" 
ratinj  thaa  aoy  other  make.     Ooly  one 
other  Americao  maouiact 
ever  received  the"A"  ri 
then  only  on  a  *in|]e  wat 

There  are  more  Wallhi 
road  Watches  ia  ute  tfa 
over    thaa    aoy    other 

SoientiXs   reoogiiize 

Waltham  Watches.  All 
the  American  polar  ex- 
pediliooi  (where  accu- 
racy it  eitealial)  have 
taken   Waltham   time- 

Theae  facli  are  mora 
eloquent  than  any  more 


Of  all  watches 
the  Waltham 

Riverside 

Series 


are  the  moat  famoua.  There  are  variona 
aizea  and  ityles  of  Riveroide  Watohaa 
but  they  all  have  the  Rivenide  charac- 
ter- ot  fine  aoouraoy,  aurplu*  itrength 
and  long  life.  Moat  of  the  improve- 
menta  in  watoh  mokind  (or  a  |eneration 
have  6rat  been  incorporated  in  River- 
aide  Watehea. 

The  man  who  haa  one  of  these  Rivar- 

■idea  in  hi*  pocket  ia  to  that  extant  on 

t;   and  the   woman  who 

■e  on  her  wrist  will  find 

leoominf  puootual. 

oourooy  of  the  Riverside 
Watches  is  vouobad 
tor  by  the  watch 
oompany  which  is  the 
oldest  in  America  mnA 
the    larlest    in    the 

The  beaoty  of  these 
watehea  yon  o«o  see 
for  youroelf.  Lei  your 
jeweler  help  you  seleot 
one  for  Christmas. 


Waltham  Watch  Company 
Waltham,  Mass. 


PIcaae  mention  Ike  Review  of  Revlewa  wben  mltlns  to  oAvertteera 
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JUDGE,  Ml^um'  Makes  Christmas  Merrier 


And  he  makes  Are  you 

:  meny  Cnrtstmas  getting    your    share 

present,  too.  of  Christmas  fun? 


Can  you  think       i  You  aren  t 

of  anything    letter  unless 

than  you're  getting 


J  u  J  §  e 

The  Happy  Medium 


rOR.  one  JoUar  and  the  coupon  below  ^ve  n'ill  vend  Judffe  for  three  tao 
the  periona  yoa  inJicmte,  together  -with  ■  handtome  card  hearing  the    i 
^reetinfa  and  the  mcM^  that  Jnd^e  is  coming  as  a  gift  from  you. 
Thia  rememhrmnce  that  won't  vitar  out  -will  he  appreciated  in  any  home  -wher 
\i  a  taate  for  good  lUnatrationa  and  rtal  humor. 

Subscription  $5  a  year.    $1  for  three  months. 

FILL  OUT  THE  COUPON  AND  SEND  IT  IN  TODAY 


,i  Jaif  tor  tkn*  Bxn A.  (a_ 


Nt»»  a!  nnint. . . 


Sh«Fc   oar  eonflilencc  and   bar   the   vrodacta  ■dvcrtlaed    li«re 


iCDtton   the  Revlen  of  RcTlewa  nhcB  nrlttss  lo  ■di-erllBeri 


and   bay  tkr  prodartB  ««*-( 


r*.FIRE  " 


REVF.  NTION 


Sfc^ 


PI  rase   mentloii   the   I 


■Tlew  of  Reflcira   irkn   wrltiKV  lo   advcrtlaera 


ASK  OUR 


Motor  Department 

Write  to  this  department  about  your  motor  problems,  whether  thjy  concern  pleasure  cars  or 
commercial   vehicles ;  technical  or  otherwise. 

Write  when  considering  the  purchase  of  any  kind  of  a  motor  or  automobile  accessor}-.  ja4 
we   will   gladly   lend  our  co-operation   in  giving  you   the   latest    information    which    will    help   ?••!*« 

yuur  prol)lem. 

Address,  Motor  Service  Bureau,  The  Review  of  Reviews  Co..  New  York  Ci!> 


CORRESPONDENCE  FROM  MOTOR  SERVICE    BUREAU 


CONDUCTED  BY  ALBERT  L.  CLOUdH 


No.  1969. — I  am  in  douht  whether  to  buy  a  six 
or  an  ei^ht  cylinder  car  and  would  like  your 
opinion  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  types. 
Is  the  "eight"  an  experiment  and  is  it  likely  to 
continue  in  vogue?  Which  is  the  more  economical, 
the  "six"  or  the  "eight?" — Caguas,  Porto  Rico. 

We  do  not  consider  the  eight-cylinder  motor  as 
an  experiment  in  the  sense  of  being  an  untried 
type.  In  fact,  it  is  not  so  much  of  a  novelty  as 
the  majority  of  people  think,  for  cars  with  eight- 
cylinder  motors  have  been  in  use,  in  limited  num- 
bers, for  some  time.  The  De  Dion,  a  French  make, 
has  been  successfully  used  abroad  and  to  a  limited 
extent  in  this  country  for  about  five  years,  and  so 
far  as  we  know  has  given  satisfaction.  It  was 
sold  at  such  a  high  price  that  its  use  was  closely 
restricted. 

Thousands  of  American  eight-cylinder  cars  have 
now  been  in  use  for  a  season  and  we  believe  they 
have  been  given  general  satisfaction  and  developed 
no  weaknesses  inherent  to  the  type  of  motor  used 
and,  while  most  of  the  "eights"  use  motors  of  quite 
recent  design,  we  see  no  reason  to  <iuestion  their 
excellence. 

Prediction  as  to  the  future  of  the  "eight"  is  a 
risky  matter  but  it  seems  to  us  that  its  qualities 
are  such  as  to  tend  to  keep  it  in  the  field. 

The  advantages  of  the  "eight"  over  the  "six" 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

For  a  given  horsepower,  it  is  shorter  than  a 
*'six"  and  with  a  given  frame  length  permits  a 
slightly  longer  body  space  to  be  provided.  The 
i'ldividual  power  impulses  are  lighter  than  in  the 
case  of  the  "six"  and  the  moving  parts  cor- 
respondingly lighter,  which  tends  toward  smoother 
running. 

As  to  the  fuel  economy  of  the  "eight"  it  may 
be  remarked  that,  assuming  an  engine  of  a  given 
horsepower,  there  are  losses  of  heat  energy  through 
the  cylinder  walls  to  the  cooling  water  and  losses 
due  to  piston  friction  and  valve  operation  which 
increase  with  the  multiplication  of  cylinders.  That 
is    as  the   cvlinders   are   increased   in   number   the 


fuel   efficiency   falls   on   account   of   increased  r»'>* 
ing   and   frictional    losses. 

No.  1974. — The  manual  accompany injc  m>  Fori 
car  states  that  the  oil  level  in  the  engine  biK 
should  be  maintained  between  the  two  tr>-€DC&i 
and  never  below  the  lower  one,  but  I  haie  touad 
that  even  when  the  level  is  only  slightly  aborc 
the  lower  cock  the  motor  sometimes  smokM  iai 
that  when  it  is  about  half-way  between  the  cocis 
it  nearly  always  smokes,  sooting  the  spark  plop 
badly  and  causing  them  to  shortcircuit.  I  ffi 
the  best  results  by  keeping  the  level  at  or  tliehilir 
below  the  lower  cock.  There  is,  howrvrr.  always 
the  danger  that  the  level  may  accidentalh  till 
too  far  below  this  point  and  that  the  motor  ma* 
fail  to  get  sufficient  oil,  because  of  the  irnpniw- 
bility  of  knowing  just  how  much  bebiw  the  l<i«rr 
cock  the  oil  actually  stands.  Wnuld  it  he  jJi  it- 
able  to  lower  the  bottom  cnck  or  to  put  in  j  third 
cock  or  a  glass  oil  gage  slightly  helo%%  thr  prrtrsi 
position  of  the  lower  cock  .•' — Zelifnoplr.  Pa 

It  has  always  seemed  strange  to  u»  thjr  ihnr 
cars  are  put  out  with  such  a  crude  arrangrmciK 
for  determining  the  oil  level,  partirularU  at  * 
would  cost  so  little  to  supply  a  convenient  sad 
effective  one.  We  advise  you  to  procure  a  %tp 
glass,  which  can  be  obtained  of  any  Ford  accv^ 
sory  dealer,  and  install  it  in  a  hole  drilled  lad 
tapped  into  the  case  slightly  below  your  lowcf 
try-cock.  There  is  also  upon  the  market  a  Focd 
Dashboard  Oil  Gage  consisting  of  a  float  chanbt, 
piped  into  the  engine  base,  containing  a  float  tkai 
carries  an  indicator  which  moves  over  a  scak 
fastened  upon  the  dash  in  plain  view  of  the  driifti 
The  fact  that  your  spark-plugs  become  oil-4<«oif' 
when  the  oil  level  is  carried  as  ad\iWd  b«  ^ 
maker,  leads  us  to  wonder  whether  your  pisMS 
rings  are  properly  tight  and  whether  you  W 
using  the  right  quality  of  oil.  Perhaps  you  M 
better  investigate  these  maners  aind  tnr  to  obiaii 
smokeless  operation  of  your  motor  withoar 
with  the  oil  level  lower  than 
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Tiffany  &  Co. 


JEWELRY  DIAMONDS  PEARLS 

WATCHES  CLOCKS  SILVER 

CHINA  GLASS  BRONZES 

STATIONERY 

A  Stock  unequalled  in 

Variety 
Quality 
Value 

The  Mail  Service  gives  miompt 
attention  to  all  inquiries 

Fifth  Avenue  & 37-Street 
New  York 


Please  mention   the   Revle^nr  of  Revletra  Trhen  xn 
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EDUCATIONAL 
DIRECTORY 


NE\F  YORK  CITY  AND  SUBURBS— NEW  YORK  STATE— NEW  JERSEY- 
CONNECTICUT— HASSACHUSETTS 


N'b»'  YciHK,  Manliu),  Itux  R 

The  Manlius-Schooia  john's 


- , L— tollcKe 

ind  Kusliifis  Prtnamo'v.  Btn<Acial  Miliary  Triinini.  tcT 
IwclvE  v«n  ranked  bv  U.  K.  Gnvcrnnicnl  >•  "Ifonor  Sclionl,"  Ihc 
mprenic  honor  Branltd.   VERBECK  HALL— Stp»"fe«liooliu[ 


The  Holbrook  School  for  Boys  fc«i,rih 


Cascadilla  School  for  Boys  \ 


CoNHK-Tictrr,  GiHnwieh.  ElrCwn. 

The  Ely  School  ^°„^;:  ^l.fii^' 

Viinr  (tHl  lliE  Nn  EntUnd  ColliiM. 


Peddle  Institute  iJ^riSSlr'cSrlSU'll.'^ir-.SS; 

Strmix  faculty.  VOban.  Buuihii.  Muhc.  C>^«cn  <upkC!»- 

niHuin.K-lniininiipMl.    AUilttkc  beld.    Lowtr  nh...l  C.  Ww  U 


Conn«ct*d  «tflth 

Mr.  Charles 

F>alunan'a 

Emplra  Tlaectr* 

•nd   Companies 


For  riiialdinc  i 


I  The  Secfemy.   Room    r43.  Cainegie  HalL  New  York 


Nhw  Jiitiv,  BDrdcnlswiHiii-lfac-Dclawarc. 

Bordentown  MUitary  Institute  J^TTrtJCT^ 

buiiniM.    Efficiml  {■cullr.  oyircftaWj  biiildii^.  ImUM*!  1«  m*. 


M  AtsAoivum,  Cape  Cod,  BrnMer.  P.O.  KoaT. 
Rev.  TiKimaBicit THUD.  Mi«  Faith  BUK--iii.rw»^» 


NEW  YORK  MILITARY  ACADEMY 


.,N.  Y. 

CADET  BAND 

(Sl»c!>t  RaUa  to  BHld  MHiciw) 

' •-■ T^it,  tmtkt  Jtaditr— 


The  Best  Military  Preparatory  School  in  the  United 


nclmU  *■■■«  Uiilily  Inas 
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NEW  YORK— HASS.—TENN.— DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA— MARYLAND— 

KENTUCKY-PENN.— ILL. 


CO-EDVCA  TIONAL 


"The  Best  School 
Of  irs  Kind" 


=» 


Timothy  L,  ivoodrnff,      EASTMAN    meii    and  women — fifty 
Ueuunant-Gavernar     thousand  of  them— hold    responsible 

and  well-paid  positions  in  the  business 
world.  Ambition  plus  Eastman  train- 
ing will  make  YOU  eligible. 

EASTMAN    graduates   are  in  de- 
mand.    With  Eastman  training  you 
can  qualify  in  a  few  months  for  rapid 
advancement  to  an  executive  position. 
Persons   desirous  of  becoming  successful   accountants,   bookkeepers, 
correspondents,  secretaries,  advertisement  writers,  stenographers,  or  teachers 
of  commercial  branches  will  find  at  Eastman  a  most  attractive  opportunity 
for  study  and  practice. 

Under  the  Eastman  system  of  instruction  students  operate  practice 
banks,  retail  and  wholesale  business,  real  estate,  insurance,  brokerage,  and 
railway  offices.  Higher  Accounting,  Banking,  Civil  Service,  Stenography, 
Stenotypy,  Typewriting,  Business  English,  Advertising,  Salesmanship,  and 
Penmanship  courses  with  experienced,. efficient,  and  faithful  teachers. 

Healthful    and   attractive  location   in  the  Hudson  valley.     All  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  privileges  open  to  Eastman  students.     Moderate  expenses.     Students 
enter  any  week-day.     Write  for  handsome,  96-page  prospectus.     Address 
Clement  C.  Gaines,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  Box  610,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


ii 
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GIRLS 


Massachi'setts,  Aubumdale,  131  Woodland  Road. 
T  aeoll  Qominar\r  Advanced  work  for  hisrh  school  graduates. 
l.*aseil  demmary  Music,  art,  household  sciences.    Basket- 
ball, tennis,  horseback  riding  ana  canoeing.    Twenty  acres,  twelve 
buildings. 

G.  M.  WiNSLow,  Ph.  D.,  Principal. 

M  ASS  AOir SETTS,  Wellesley,  Dana  HalU 

Tenacre 

A  country  school  for  young  girls.  Preparatory  to  Dima  HalL 
Fourteen  miles  from  Boston. 

Miss  Hblbn  Temple  Cookb. 

Massachusetts,  Andover. 

AKViTkl-  Ar«oHArv>xy  A  school  for  girls.  Founded  1828.  23 
/\DDOl  /\caaeiny  miles  from  Boston.  General  course  with 
Household  Science.    College  preparation.    Address 

Miss  Bertha  Bailey,  Principal. 

Massachusetts,  Bradford. 

Bradford  Academy  for  Young  Women 

lUth  year.        Thirty  miles  from  Boston. 

Address  the  principal. 

Miss  Laura  A.  Knott,  A.  M. 

Tennessee,  Nashville,  Belmont  Heights. 
'^M.T^^A  13^1.««^»4.  ^  '«*»•«»  '«'  •irt»  and  Tovag  Wobmb,  with 
VV  ara-tJelmOnt  a  half-million-dolUr  equipment.  Strong 
faculty  of  men  and  women— one  for  every  ten  students.  Combines 
onosual  educational  advantages  with  enjoyable  life  in  the  "heart  of 
the  South."  Opened  Sept.  22.  For  catalog  and  View  Book  address, 
Jennie  K.  Masson,  Registrar. 

District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  1600  Scott  Circle. 

The  Misses  TimloW  School  ScotTcircle  and  Idealfy 
located  for  the  rare  social  and  educational  advantages  of  the  Nation's 
Capital.  Academic,  Preparatory  and  Graduate  Courses,  Music,  Art 
and  Domestic  8cience.    For  caUlog  address,  Miss  J.  M.  Timlow. 


DisTKiCT  ov  Columbia,  Washington  (Suburbs). 

National  Park  Seminary  ^o'Jn^'JSlSi?. '^'Ju?^!^' 

courses  of  two  years'  collegiate  work  above  high  school.  Thoroughly 
equipped  departments  of  Home  Economics,  Floriculture .  Arts  and 
Crafts,  Music,  Painting,  Dramatic  Art,  systematic  study  of  the 
National  Capital.    Illustrated  book  on  request  to  Registrar. 

iBox  114,  Forest  Glen,  Md. 

Maryland,  Baltimore,  Charles  Street  Avenue. 

Notre  Dame  of  Maryland  conducted  ^Tthe  sdbooi 

Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  to  train  the  body,  mind  and  spirit— to  develop 
tnie  womanhood.  Magnificent  buildings  in  a  beautiful  park  of  70 
acres.  Rowing,  basketball,  tennis,  hockey.  Instructors  all  special- 
ists.   Regular  and  elective  coursef.  Music,  Art.   Write  for  catalog. 

Kentucky,  Danville,  Box  200. 

ir^««4^ii^U«»  n^ll^^^A  ^^^  WOMEN.  In  the  "blue  grass" 
Kentucky  College  region.  lOOO  feet  elevation.  5Ucre 
campus.  Junior  College,  College  Preparatorjr,  Domestic  Science. 
Music.  Art  and  Expression.  Certificate  privileges.  Individual 
attention.  Gymnasium.  Outdoor  athletics.  Enrollment  limited. 
Terms  ^300.  For  catalogue  address,  Rbv.  M.  M.  Allbn,  D.D.  Pres. 

Pbmnsylvania,  Philadelphia,  3931  Walnut  St. 

lUriQQMB  Pnritfkv'Q  Qohnol  ^^^  GIRLS  AND  LITTLE 
Misses  KOnejrS  OCnOOl  boys,    a  leading  daY  school 

where  the  pupils  are  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  prin- 
cipals, assisted  by  carefully  selected  teachers.  For  csteloffue 
address:    Miss  Mary  E.  Ronby. 

Illinois,  Chicago,  531  West  69th  Street 

American  School  of  Home  Economics 

**Hoine  Making  the  New  Professloii" 

Isa  100-page  hand-book—it's  FREE.  Home  study  domntie  tcienct 
courses.  For  home-makers,  teachers  and  for  well^aid  positions. 
Bulletins:  "Free  Hand  Cooking,'*  l9r/<.;*'FiveCent  MeaU,"  tOcU, 
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HAINE— WISCONSIN— KENTUCKY-ILL.— PENN.—(MnO—INIX—CAIIP(»HU 


{Military)     «.Mi,pu>d.  ir^^d.  t.i.u>c<»ru  ud  i^uiu 


ROBERT  B.  GOODEN,  A.M.,  B.D.         | 

lah  &  W«it«ii  Ate.,  Loi  Anfdci,  CL  ; 


fttr 


Montecito  Valley 
Santa  Barbara,  California 


Boyt'         /Bourses  patBllel  wUh  the  best  New 
»*   England    schools.       Preparatory    for 
Groton,  St.  Marks,  St.  PauU,  Tafi,  Thatcher  or  the 
Hill.     Catalogues  on  application. 

Kentucky  Hilttary  Institute  for  Boys 


Wildwood  Winter  Camp  lor  Boys,  n^'"a; 

nuldonr  ichnolanoni  ihe  F^H.    "ii  iiilln  fiiin  niiiliim     Kb. 
uUt  ichoal  iuMiuctJan  udwcU  wnrk  lor  be  toABSTW^  IS 


Alio-  DKcnlwr  U 


DEANE  SCHOOL ,  >=» 


WisroNsiN.  Like  GmcTi. 

Northwestern  Military  and  Naval 

Thii  wdl-knoim   Klcct  boT*' l^wol  will "- 

'»t  "ejIiIt"' 


lLLn<oim.LikiFarut.BaiU7.    Q>  n.  hn 

Lake  Forest  Academy  Ji^ 

Hi™/  PriM 


uLldiqn     Grpnu*iun.  twiauuna  po 


PlKHSILVANiA,  Chrilcr,  BoiSlo 

Pennsylvania  Military  CfrileceJI!?' 

'  Art*.    Thorouah  ail 


Mercersburg  Academy  hi  -^-^T^iy  J*p^.y! 


Culver   Military  Academy   «?K''JEr  C*if  3 

W  «l  Ibc  U.  S.  W«  Dett.    In  nr ''^  ■  -™  ^'"^  ^^ 

biuptrb.     lU  nelhndmnl  [nllni     ' 


^=«li  iba  Wk-«i-J- 


^f"SSSBC 


TMch«r»  Afttteitt 


ALBANY  TEACHERS*  AGENCY. 

"   ""s^d  lur"»5l«io.    MChipdSi.,  Altam.  K.V. 


The  Pratt  Teadwra'  <|feicy,  "JT^ 


WM.  O.  PKATT.  > 


Review   of    Reviews  Travel    Dept. ; 

30  Irving  PUce  New  York  City  ! 


A  Conunon-Sense  Gnide 

ot  the 

Commercial  Motor  Track 

The  Motcir  Scn'ice  Bureau  of  ihc 
Kkview  i>P  Reviews  has  printed  an 
ciRht-pnfce  pamphlet,  entitled  ■'Effieicncj 
in  Buying  and  Operating  Motor 
Trucks.  This       pamphlet       contain* 

knowledfie  vital  to  every  prnspcv-tiic 
buyer  and  operator  of  motor  truck*, 
whether  they  are  of  the  heavjeii  type 
or  the  lisht  commercial  delivery-  w^fon 

I'he  Motor  Service  Bureau  will  be 
very  glad  to  mail  thii  pamphlet,  frcr  of 
charge,  to  any  subscriber  intereMed  ia 
delivery  or  trucking  problem ». 

MOTOR  SERVICE  DEPT. 

30  Ininf  PUm  Mnr  Yartt  Qtr 


and  bar  tke  viwdaeta  adTWVtlsaa  Im«* 
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rEvei7  tnpntli  certain  IxxJu  stand  above  the  rest  tti& 
rinteresL  On  wese  pa^^  the  book  puDlishCTS  present  a  specia-I  ^ 
I  teUdion  ^'thfir  booLs^r  the  disctiminaHng  bo^ln^Kr. 


Bbt-  the  books  ailvvrtlard  krrc  from  tobf  local  bookatorc 


New  Books 


Vol.  I  NEW  YORK,  DECEMBER,  1915  No.  7 


Books  are  more  necessary  to-day  than  ever  before.  We  need  them  to  interpret 
the  tremendous  world  events  going  on  about  us,  for  we  are  living  in  the  greatest 
period  of  all  history.  And,  as  never  before,  we  also  need  the  quieting,  refining  in- 
fluence of  a  good  story.  Nothing  else  more  effectually  brings  complete  relaxation 
and  returns  us  to  our  daily  problems  with  renewed  strength  and  courage  than  a 
good  book. 


TWO  GIFTS  IN  ONE 

'ITKT'HEN  Wordsworth  penned  the  lines,  "And  some  one  book  or  other.  As  there  is  music  which 
^  books  we  know  are  a  substantial  world,  appeals  to  every  mood  and  expresses  every  emo- 
both  pure  and  good,"  he  must  indeed  have  been  tion,  so  there  are  books  which  carry  us  beyond 
sitting  in  his  study  looking  over  his  books.  And  ourselves  and  place  us  in  a  different  sphere, 
as  his  glance  fell  upon  individual  books  there  through  description  or  narration.  And  when  we 
must  have  come  to  his  mind  thoughts  of  the  in-  make  a  present  of  a  book  we  should  give  what, 
dividuals  who  gave  them  to  him,  memories  of  to  our  minds,  truly  represents  the  tastes  and 
how  each  appealed  to  him  when  first  he  read  it,  ideals  of  the  person  to  whom  it  goes,  no  matter 
remembrances  of  events  that  were  coincident  what  the  subject  of  the  book  may  be.  In  this 
with  his  receiving  or  reading  the  book.  So  be-  way  only  can  our  gifts  become  bonds  between 
sides  having  ''a  substantial  world"  before  him  our  friends  and  ourselves, 
in  his  books,  Wordsworth  had  a  world  of  memo- 
ries— two  worlds  in  one.  How  often   at  Christmas,  and  other  t           do 

The  right  tind  of  books,  whether  they  be  for  ^«    "-^f^^^    numerous    remembrances    v 

children   or    grown-ups,   become   permanent   pos-  themselves    arc    most    attractive    and    sUv, 

sessions.    They  last  and  are  treasured.    How  few  ^^^^   «^   friendship   of   the    giver    yet   m    a 

of  us  fail  to  include  in  our  library  the  first  copy  "I?"***"  °^  ?,  yf^""  ""^  ^^«  scarcely  anv  of        .e 

given   us  of  'David   Copperfield" ?     Do  we   not  «'^^«  ¥«  »*'!'  "?  «"^  possession.     Tl       doe*.  , 

even  now  pick  up  at  some  odd  moment  an  old  ™""  ingratitude  on  our  part  nor  ca..          fa, 

copy  of  "Little  Women"  or  "Tom  Sawyer"  and  [^«^  ^"'^    ^^J    ^^        s:         11    1      ^          :u         re 

read    it    with    real    interest— an    interest    that    is  !j***"8  "Z^^^                                             ""        'j     * 

tinged    with    sentiment?  if  ^ they  had  oiupr                        ut^                     d 

being  non-committai  r ^i  t       a  i     u  vi 

Age   is  not  the   only   reason   why  we  treasure  we  want,  we  should  i                   :  to 

books,  nor  is  it  children's  books  alone.     We  can  that   books    are    the               s. 

and  often  do  treasure  a  book  that  has  been  in  our  stantial  gifts, 
possession  for  but  a  very  short  time.    Our  reasons 

for  valuing  such  a  book  are  also  based  upon  ']                    y  season  y<      si        1 

ment,  but  sentiment  of  a  different  kind.    The  ui  ,^^^^    „^               aj^    ^4,            ^li^, 

appeals  to  us  because  it  is  an  expression  of  <  ,       •  ,                         a        I             of  i<,k 

thoughts,  or  the   principal   characters  correspond  ^   uw^n.      y^          ut          .-                              i      e 

with  our  ideals,  or  the  stories  of  men's  Vv  n           i            «                                            m 

of  history  hold  a  fascination  for  us,  or  ucvauoc  ^„  ^            ^^^  ^,^e         ,, 

we  want  to  seek  knowledge  and  obtain  it  in  <  Sb*      '^               ~   a 

leisure  hours.                                                          •  ^„,            ...          j-q^                    ^ 

The  majority  of  us  have  never  taken  full  ad-    xvu    ar«^    • 
%-antage  of  the  resources  given  us  in  books,  for  tial  wor!        <        _   v  i^f 

we  can  meet  the  tastes  of  any  of  our  friends  in    giving   two  ^         in 

The   Re^ievr   of  Reviews— Ad^ei        li  i        n 
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Specially  <seUcfce<L  £ov  ike  dUcrini.matisi^  I>ook  lofug^^i^ 


THE  LAW  BREAKERS  I  t^:^^ 


IncnoN  B 


By    RIDGWELL    CULLUM.    Aulhor  of  "The  Way  of  the  Strong,"  'The  Night  Riders.*  etc.     inaf 

trated,  cloth,  net  $1.35. 
For  months,  the  Canadian  Mounted  Police  were  completely  outwitted  by  the  daring  and 
cunning  of  a  band  of  outlaws.     Finally,  it  was  up  to  Inspector  F>'les  to  "get*'  them  or  lote  hk 
commission.     The  story  is  full  of  action,  with  a  mystery  that  baffles  the  most  astute . reader. 
Thrills  are  plentiful  and  a  romance  is  interwoven. 

George  fV,  Jacobs  &  Company — Philadelphim. 

THE  PROMISE  :  a  Tale  of  the  Great  Northwett  and  a  Bfan  Who  Kept  Hii  Wort 

By  JAMES  B.  HENDRYX.      12mo.     Rcturc  Wrapper.     Net.  $1.35. 

The  scene  opens  in  New  York,  where  the  hero  is  popularly  known  as  "Broadway  BilP 
Carmody — then  follows  a  vivid  narrative  of  the  lumber  camps  of  the  Northwett— of  the  work 
of  strong  men — of  hardships  undergone  and  of  dangers  met  bravely  and  pasted-— of  the 
struggle  against  heavy  odds,  and  of  the  making  good  of  the  "Man  Who  Could  Not  Die." 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons^Nmo  Ywk, 

THESE  TWAIN 

By  ARNOLD  BENNETT.     Color  jacket  by  B.  Cory  Kilvert.    Qoth.    Net  $1.50. 

Regarded  by  many  critics  as  the  significant  novel  of  the  year  is  this  intensive  reatittie 
picture  of  modern  marriage,  completing  the  stories  of  Edwin  Clayhanger  and  Hilda  Lettways 
with  their  married  life,  presenting  it  so  intimately  that  the  reader  will  recognize  in  it  hb 
own  marriage — happy  or  unhappy — interpreted  by  a  master. 

George  H.  Doran  Company — New  York  Citf. 

DEMOCRACY  AND  THE  NATIONS  I  pnnnr^L-gmiynMir^  I 

DR.  JAMES  A.  MACDONALD.     Cloth.     Net  $1.35.  |  rULI  1 11.^— CMIWUIWm  fi 

The  editor  of  the  Toronto  Globe  is  one  of  the  greatest  voices  in  Canada,  a  man  of  worM- 
caliber;  and  in  hundreds  of  brilliant  speeches  in  the  United  States  he  has  wonderfully  furthered 
th'!  friendship  of  the  two  nations.  In  this  book  he  demonstrates  to  the  world  how  important 
a  fact  is  that  friendship,  and  traces  the  Anglo-Saxon  ideal — of  giving  a  crown  to  the  crowd 
and  making  democracy  really  rule.  George  H.  Doran  Companf^^S ino  York  City* 

THE  WORLD'S  HIGHWAY 

NORMAN  ANGELL.     doth.     Net  ^1.50. 

What  is  America  going  to  do  about  the  freedom  of  the  seas?  Mr.  AngelKt  "The  Great 
Illusion"  made  him  an  outstanding  figure  in  twenty  lands.  Here  he  discusses  America's  rela- 
tion to  the  world  readjustment  particularly  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  sea,  and  raise* 
questions  which  all  Americans  must  consider  if  their  country  is  to  follow  the  right  foreign 
poIic>'  in  a  future  pregnant  with  danger.        George  11.  Doran  Company — Seno  York  City, 

FORTY  YEARS  IN  CONSTANTINOPLE  I  fuwymiBQ 

BY  SIR  EDWIN  PEARS.      with  numerous  illustrations.     8vo.     Net  |6.00.  |    PmWVUO 

The  recollections  of  Sir  Edwin  Pears,  1873-1915.  Pictures  of  famous  men  and  events  in  the 
Turkish  Capitol  by  a  noted  lawyer,  correspondent,  and  author  who  in  the  forty-two  yeart  he 
spent  in  Constantinople  met  most  of  the  eminent  public  men  of  the  Near  East^  saw  three  revoln- 
tions  and  three  Sultans  deposed,  and  is  conceded  to  have  no  rival  in  his  knowledge  of  men  and 
affairs  in  the  East.  D.  Appleton  &  Company — Stno  York, 

GRIDIRON  NIGHTS 

By  ARTHUR  WALLACE  DUNN.       With  110   Ulustrations,  cartooni,  etc.     Gilt  top.     Cloth,  vaxn^ 

net,  S5.00. 

The  Gridiron  Club,  of  Washington,  and  its  famous  dinners.  Here  we  tee  the  world's 
notables  with  their  masks  off — the  humorous  side  of  National  American  Politics  and  HiMoiT 
in  the  Making.    A  splendid  gift  for  any  one  interested  in  politics  or  public  men. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company— St^ff  YmrL 

MEMORIES  AND  ANECDOTES 

By  KATE  SANBORN.      Illustrated.     Svo.     Net.  $1.76. 

A  gossipy,  informing,  waggish  volume — the  retrospect  of  a  woman  who  is  interesting  in 
herself  and  who  attracted  other  interesting  people.  Among  those  who  appear  in  the  livefr 
pages  of  the  volume  are  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Mark  Twain,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Edward 
Everett.  Horace  Greeley,  John  Hav,  Wendell  Phillips,  and  Vereschagin. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  SomsStts  York. 
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**A  Wonderful  and  Extraordinary  Book 

H,  G.  WELLS'  NEW  NOVEL 

THE  RESEARCH  MAGNMCENT 

By  the  Author  of  *1Carriaffe/'  "The  Wife  of  Sir  Isaac  Harman/'  eto. 

"Displays  the  best  that  is  in  Wells  as  a  thinker,  as  a  critic  of  man,  as  a  student  of  social  and  political 

crises,  and — most  of  all — as  a  novelist." — Boston  Transcript. 

"A  notable  novel,  perhaps  its  author's  greatest.     .     .      .     Might  almost   be  called  an   epitome  of  human 

existence." — Chicago  Herald, 

"A  noble,  even  a  consecrated  work.     .  .     The  fine  product  of  one  of  the  brightest,  best-balanced,  most 

honest  minds  of  our  time." — N.  Y.  Globe.  fl.M. 

The  Best  New  Books  for  Presentation 

OLD  DELABOLE 

EDEK  PHILLF0TT8'  New  HotoI. 

"Compounded  of  a  rare  imagination  and  stem  real- 
ity. .  The  essence  of  humanity  as  it  lives 
in  the  world  at  large." — Boston  Transcript.    %IM. 

IN  THE  FOOTSTEPS  OF  NAPOLEON 

His  Life  and  Its  Famoni  Scenes. 

By  JAMES  MOBOAV. 

Not  an  "arm-chair"  life  of  Napoleon,  but  a  real, 
vivid,  human  account  of  his  career,  written  by  one 
who  has  followed  his  footsteps  from  Corsica  to 
St.  Helena.  Unusoally  iUnstrated.     |8.M. 

THEUFE  OF  CLARA  BARTON 

The  Angel  of  the  Battlefield, 

By  PEBCY  H.  EPLEB. 

The  life-story  of  a  truly  great  woman,  written  by 
a  personal  friend  and  supplemented  with  the  most 
interesting  facts  from  her  diaries,  correspondence, 
lectures  and  addresses. 

Illustrated.    |m 

THE  KINGDOM  OFTHE  WINDING  ROAD 

OOBNELIA  KEIOS'  New  Story  for  Children. 

This  fanciful  story  of  a  wandering  beggar  and  bis 
penny  flute — in  reality  a  wonderful  magical  pip*r" 
has  an  inescapable  charm  and  beauty  that  wul  win 


THE  STAR  ROVER 

JACK  LONDON'S  New  Novel 

"Jack  London  has  done  something  original,  and 
done  it  supremely  well.  ...  It  must  stand 
with  the  best  of  this  author's  works." — N.  Y.  Times. 

Colored  Frontispiece.    fl.SO 

THE  UFE  OF  HENRY  CODMAN  POTTER 

Seventh  Bishop  of  New  York. 

By  OEOBOE  HODGES. 

Bishop  Potter  was  the  friend  of  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men.  His  story  is  the  story  of  a  man 
who  touched  life  at  many  points,  and  was  part  of 
every  important  recent  movement  of  Democracy. 

Illustrated.    ^.60. 

THE  WAY  OF  MARTHA  AND  THE  WAY 
OF  MARY 

STEPHEN  GRAHAM'S  New  Book. 

A  book  revealing  the  true  heart  and  mind  of 
Russia  bv  one  who  has  lived  with  the  people  and 
knows    their    strange    and    beautiful    country. 

Illustrated.    |2.00. 

DEAL  WOODS 

LATTA  GRISWOLD'S  New  Book  for  Boys. 

The  fourth  of  Mr.  Griswold's  famous  "Deal" 
Stories,  and  one  which  will  certainly  win  the  ap- 
probation of  many  boy  readers,  for  it  is  full  of 
vigor  and  the  wholesome  excitement  of  school  life. 

Illustrated.    $1.25. 

SPOON  RIVER  ANTHOLOGY 

EDGAR  LEE  MASTERS'  Novel  in  Verse. 

"An  American  ^  *Comedie  Humaine*  brings  more 
characters  into  its  pages  than  any  American  novel. 
.  .  .  Takes  its  place  vmong  the  masterpieces 
which  are  not  of  a  time  or  a  localitv." — Boston 
Transcript.  C!oth,  |1.25.     Leather,  |1.50. 


iscapable  charm  and  beauty 
the  hearts  of  children. 

Colored  illuttratioBf. 
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THE  NEW  POETRY 

The    Modem    Poets    in 


Leather    Bindings. 


The  works  of  John  Masefield,  Rabindranath  Taxorc, 
Alfred  Noyes,  Sara  Teasdale,  Vachcl  Lindm. 
Edgar  Lee  Masters,  Thomas  Walsh,  John  G. 
Neinardt,  and  others,  in  beautiful  leather  bindings 
suitable  for  presentation.     Send  for  list. 

Eaoh  volume,  |1.M. 


WINSTON  CHURCHILL'S  NEW  NOVEL 


A  FAR  COUNTRY 


^^Not  only -a  novel  to  read 
but  a  book  to  keep*" 


By  the  Author  of  "The  Inside  of  the  Onp,"  "Richard  Carrel/'  eto. 

••No  one  can  afford  to  miss  reading  *A  Far  Country,*  or  reading  it,  can  fail  to  be  interested.  The  themM 
Mr.  Churchill  handles  are  the  big  themes  confronting  all  America,  and  through  his  characters  he  indicates 
energies  and  developments  that  are  nation-wide." — N.  Y.  Times.  Illustrated,     fl.ii. 


5«n<f  for  Th€  Macmiilan  Cataiogu*  of  Holiday  Book»—ii  eontairiM  ooor  thro9  hundred  HHmm,  coloring  < 
d*pwrtm€nt  of  literaturm*    Aak  at  th*  bookatorm  for  n*w  books  publiahod  by  Thm  Mmemittan  Cotnpmny* 

,4^F,/i'ff!:l;itsEwroHK  THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY  jaS'ii^k^^us  I 
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SCHOOLS  OF 
TO-MORROW 


EDUCATIOX   i 


tionablc  value  of 
PUBLIC  SCHOO 
daughler  have  in 


Ucd  from  pholoerapki.     Prke  |1.; 


WILD  BIRD 
GUESTS 

By  ERNEST  HAROLD  BAYNES 

A  ntw  «dition  witb  IVeface  by  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

A  Une  Cbriilmai  gift-book  for  all  loven  of  nalure 
Excellent,  too,  for  Boy  Scouts  and  Camp-Fire  GLrla; 
for  Beading  Clubs  and  Public  Ubrahcs.     The  atithoi 


A  Woman  Who  Lived 

EVE  DORRE 

By  EMILY  VIELE  STROTHER 

tl.35  NET 

[f  you  love  life,  laughter,  bumor,  lears,  in  fact.  If  you  arc  alive  and  buman.  you  mual  not  mils  Eve  Dorre. 
Mrs,  StfOlher's  delightful  booh  is  receiving  unusual  praise  from  Ihe  crilics  of  the  country. 
New  York  firniKii  Post  says:     "Her  slory  is  a  fascinating  document." 

New  York  Times  says:     "It  will  rank  among  Ibe  most  popuUr  worlu  of  Ibe  year." 
;.  B.  Kerfool  says:    "Eve  Dorre  has  this  blessed  ability,  suddenly,  in  Ibe  midst  of  our  Uugfaing  tnjoynient 

The  Si.  Louis  Globe  Dimocral  says:     "It  is  so  beautifully  written  Ihat  it  will  be  read  for  its  literary 
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Fiction 

THE 
STIRRUP  LATCH 

By  Sidney  McCall 

A  Soulhem  storj'  ol  love  and 
sacrifice.  By  Ihe  auihor  of 
■'Trnih  Dexter." 


THE 
THREE  THINGS 

By  Mary  Raymond 
Snipman    Andrews 

Called  by  the  Ladies'  Home 
Joiirnal"thv  greatest  story  the 
war  has  produced," 


The  Great  Big  Romantic 
Story  of  the  Year 

BELTANE 

THE 

SMITH 

A  ROMANCE 

OF  THE 
GREENWOOD 

By  Jeffery  Famol 

"TI»  Brawl  Hlihwar."  Me. 

The  iiutlior  o£  ■The  Btoad  Highway"  has  writ 
piece  in  this  tremendous  love  story.  Inddei 
upon  incident,  the  descriptions  are  lo  baintifi 
is  unfolded,  and  the  story  sweeps  to  a  brillia 
ending  with  such  literary  art  that  tbit  it  1^  fa 
of  the  novels  of  Jeffery  FamoL  Ittustraied 
$1.50  net. 


-Books  Make  Ideal  Gifta- 


REMOOaED  FARMHOUSES 

By  Mary  H,  Northend.  An  ideal  volume 
tor  all  who  have  or  hope  to  have  a  coun- 
try home.    Superbly  illustrated.    $S.OO  net, 

OLD  CONCORD 

By  Allen  French.  The  very  spirit  of  this 
historical  and  literary  town.  29  illustra- 
tions by  Lester  G.  Hornby.     $3.00  net, 

WALKS  ABOUT  WASHINGTON 

By  Francis  £.  Leupp.  Breathes  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  Capital  city.  33  full-page 
illustrations  by  l.csttr  G.  Hornby.  $3.00 
net. 


THE  STORY  OF  WELLESLEY 

By  Florence  Converse.  The  traditions 
and  history  of  this  famous  college.  llluS' 
tratcd  by  Norman  I.  Black.     $2.00  net. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  SOUIH 

By  Roger  W.  Babwn.    A  m 

analysis  of  the  countries  for  I 
and  investors.    Illustrated. 

HOW  TO  KNOW  TOUR 

By  Miriam  Finn  Scott     A  | 

coimnon-sense  guide  for  nioi 
tors  and  social  workers,    flj 

TAD  AND  HIS  FATHER 

By  F.  LauriatoB  Bnllaid.  Ex 
unaffectedly  alive  in  its  inlimi 
the  home  life  of  Lincoln.    50 

THE  MAKING  OF  AN  M 
LIBRARY       B,  A«i»r  I 

An   invaluable  guide  hj  the 
Public  Libfwy, 


the  St.  Louis 
reader  in  his 
$1.00  net. 
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SHOE  AND  STOCKING  STORIES 


THE  COLLECTED  POEMS  OF  RUPERT  BROOKE 
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THE  FLOWER  ART  OF  JAPAN 

By   MARY  AVERILL,  author  of   "Japanese  Hower  Atrai: 

Iraif d.     410.     Boards.     Cloth  Back 

Owing  10  Ihe  Iteen  inietesl  aroused  by  her  first  booli.  an 
and  students  for  futther  knowledgF  on  the  subject.  Miss  A 


VraAT  PICTURES  TO  SEE  IN  AMERICA 

By  LORINDA  M.  BRYANT    auihur  of  "What  Pictures  to  See  ii 


GOOD  TASTE  IN  HOME  FURNISHING 


By  HENRY  BLACKMAN   SELL  and  MAUDE  ANN   SELL.     With  Numerous  Li 

Drawings  and  a  Colored  Frontispiece.     Large  Itmo.     Cloth %\36  n 

A  book  on  interior  decoration,  written  for  Ihe  fav  reader.     In  an  ir'-- -' 

free  from  technical  terras,  it  brings  out  clearly  the  simple,  dccoral 
make  the  borne  comfartable,  cheerful  and  beautiful. 
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THE  "GENIUS" 

By     TllKOIXlRE     DREISER, 
Carrie,"   "Jennie   Gerhardt," 


MOONBEAMS  FROM  THE 

LARGER  LUNACY 

Ry    STEPHEN    LEACOCK,    author    of    "Nonsense 

Nuvelj."  ■■Literary    Lapses,"   etc.  $1.26  «el 

A   new  hiiddel  of  fun  uy  a   greal  and  contBgiouj 


I     THE  ROSE  OF  YOin'H 


e  Cambridge  Magaaute. 
^eot."     Profusely  IIU„. 


n.OO  n 
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iiitimaie,  easy  style, 


SADIE  LOVE 

By     AVERY    HOPWOOD,    author    of    "Fair    and 
W»rmet,"  "Nobody's   Widow,"  etc. 

Iltmtrattd,  fl.SG  nd 
A    delicious    comedy    of    youth    and    high    spirits. 
Youll  lo«  SADIE  LOVE. 

JAFFERY 

By  WILLIAM  t.  LOCKE,  author  of  "The  Fortunate 
Youth,"  "The  Beloved  Vagabond,"  etc. 

Illustrated.     *t.3S  rut 
A  real  novel,  (be  flEeit  that   Mr.  Locke  has  ever 

ll^E  PEARL  FISHERS 

By    H.    DE   VERE    STACFOOLE,   author   of   "The 
Blue  Ugoon,"  "The  Presentation,"  etc. 

An    engaging    adventure    novel    of    stralegy,    coo- 
Bpiracy  and  romance,  laid  in  the  tropical  South  Seas. 

HIS  HARVEST 

By  PEARL  DOLES  BELL,  nutbor  of  "(       ir 
Love  Pirate."  11 

The    soul    »tru«le    of   >    girl-»i 


JOHN  LANE  COMP      V 
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Illustrated   Holiday  Catalogue  mailed  free 
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Arthur    Raclcham'a     New     Illuatratad    Gift     Bod 

A  Christmas  Carol      Br  charles  dickens 

li  it'll  fagc  UluilriUiont  in  cuiot  HHtJ  man}'  in  black  and  whUi  b' 
Tht  wide  circle  of  admirtri  of  Ihe  dislinguished  ElluMral 
hopiriR  _lo    set    his   conception    of   the   inlcreiting   chariet. 

Iania5i.c   nijsicn.s  uie   in   ihe   ani.l-s  best  ilyle. 

The  Magic  of  Jewels  and  Charms 

By  GEORGE  FREDERICK  KUNZ,  A^.,  Ph.D.,  D.Sc 

Illuitraled  III  color.  doublelBnr  and  liift.    $SM  net.     Uniform  In 
tli'lc  and  lizc  wilh  "The  Cnrieut  Lort  cf  Prtcioai  Stontl." 

tiofi  especially  relative  to  the  magical  [>ower  whicn  preciou* 
frtonci  have  been  supposed  to  e^erl  over  individual!  and 
■■venti  duiing  pail  a««. 

Historic  Virginia  Homes  and  Churches 

By  ROBERT  A.  LANCASTER,  JR. 

3I»  illiiitraluini    and  a  bhatoiravuri  frontitpitct.     tl.M  nrl. 

Half  merecco,  fi-^O  •"<   A  Llmlttd  Edition  Prtntad  from  Trv*. 

Vmlorm  taith  the  Ptnneliy  "Our  Philadilpliie." 

The  most  imporunt  work  on  any  State  yef  published  in  ihii 
country.  Il  dcMribea  practically  all  Ibe  houKi  of  historic 
: ,_    I.,--.-,.     ^..__    :„ r    _.„    ,(   ug„_   „ 
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Quaint  and  Historic  Forts  of  North 
America  By  john  martin  hakmond 

If'ilh  fholfgra-.-urc  frantiipi/tr  and  tt  illnHralumi.     Ornamtntal 
clolh,  gilt  lop,  in  a  bat.     fi.tQ  ntt. 
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English   Ancestral   Homes   of   Noted 
Americans     Br  anne  koluncsworth  wharton 

iS  illui.  Ornamtntal  cloth,  aill  top.  fi.M  ntt.  Hall  mot.  M.IO  itrl. 
Ceorge  Washington.  Beniamm  Franklin,  ihe  Pilgrim  Fathers. 
William  Penn,  A'ir^nLa  L'avalier*  and  olher  noted  Americana 

The   Civilization   of    Babylonia  and 
Assyria    ^'*  is.'iii"'V«"     By  morris  jastrow,  ir. 

tiiin    ti(    these    ancient     nation* — languagei,    bwi.    retigionl, 
cuiioms.  building*,  tie. — other  hooks  have  Ircated  only  parlial 

A  Naw  Art  Work   by  th*  Mutar  Dr■I^rflt«n■B  of  tha  A«a 

Joseph  Pennell's  Pictures  in  the  Land 

of  Temples  containing  40  plates  in  phototrtvut*  of 
Mr.    PenneH'a   wonderful   drawir.is— wilh   notes   by  the  ulbl. 


Boy  tbr  bsaka  advertlacd  hrr*  fr*i> 


Heart's  Content 

By  RALFH  henry  BAKBOUa 

A  Kamancc  tuU  a(  fna  u)d  >■>■!«  f 
exquiaild*   illiuirawil,   dic«ntad  aid 

bound.     t'M  «t. 

The  UtUe  Iliad 

By  MAURICI  HIWLETT 

(1.11  Md, 

A  traly  crtM  nawl^-lrw ihtlili  iv- 
pcalloA'^wn  (W  BmMm   Tmunif- 


Under  the  Red  Croat 

Flag      BrMABILT.  BOAaiMM 

A  BCTCT-tfr-bc  foravntB  awry  af  hn*- 
ism  and  tit  lacrifin  at  itmt  m4 
abroad.     Tic  ■nlboriwd  bisk  at  ■!• 

$l.it  lUt. 


Ftm  BOYS  AND  CIRLS 

BaUl.  Jobiana  Spyri.  twailwfi  by 
Eliubeth  P.  StoriL  TUa  la  ihc  an 
Sroaiu  Au.  CaiLaaia  Loth  vaiaaa. 
IlliiilTal«d  iB  celar.    UJ*  Mtt. 


raat  m  by  Edw<a  L.  9 


Tba  B«  IwvtB  tt  iiiWii  t»lg^ 

by    Buptn    Sa^^M    Hntlaai.   ,  It   li 
$fjt  ntt. 
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st    of    Books    for    Gifts 

ij  EDWIN  LEIXTBE 
net:    Limp  Frontispiece.     PoM  8vo,  Cloth,  tl.ts  net. 

OVER  PARADISE  RIDGE 

Br-MABIA  THOXFSOH  DAVIE8B 

Illustfated.     Pom  Bvo,  Cloth,  »1.00  net. 

net  I   Ump      ACRES  OF  DIAMONDS  AND 
THEIR   DISCOVERER 

Br  STTBBELL  H.  OOHWELL 

With  Portrait.     Post  tjvo.  Cloth,  tl.OO  net. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  PIONEER 

Br  DB.  AmiA  StOWAXD  BEAW,  with  tha  m1- 
Ubvntlon  of  ELIZABETB  JOBS  AX 

llluitrsted  from  Pholographa.     CrowD  ero,  ClMli. 

THE  MAM  JESUS 

I.  Br  MAKY  ATTSTIK 

Crown  Bvo,  Cloth,  (I.SO  net. 

COLLEGE   SONS   AND    COLLEGE 
<*■  FATHERS 

Br  HKNST  B.  OAMBT,  Tala  VolnNltr. 

Pom  Bto.  Cloth,  ll.SO  net. 

"■  AUSTRALIAN  BYIVAYS 

Br  HOBHAK  rtntcAM 

Illusll^ted  in  Color.     Crown  Svo,  Cloth,  fl.TS  net. 

^  IN  VACATION  AMERICA 

S.  By  HABBIBOV  BHOBES 

Illuitiated  in  Color.    Crown,  Sto,  Dolh,  )1.S0  act 

"-  WHEN  A  MAN  COMES  TO 

HIMSEU? 

Br  WOODBOT  WII,BOir 

et.  ISmo.  Cloth.  60  cenu  net;  Leather,  tl.OO  net. 


BOOKS    OF"    CURRENT    INTEREST 

THE  DIPLOMACY  OF  THE  WAR  OF  1812 

Br  Fnah  A.  Updj^a.  PIbO.,  ba  AUm  EmMub  Profawaf  PaUUea.  SeUnea  In  Dutaaolh  CaB«»a 

In  this  book  the  author  carelully  inalyiira  the  diplomatic  coriupondence  in  regard  to  neutral  rights  ■ml 
the  impressment  of  seamen  which  preceded  the  War  of  IBl!.  The  protests  against  interference  with  neutnl 
trade  made  hy  Presidents  Jefferson  and  Madison  have  an  uneipectedly  familiar  sound  lodar.  Then,  as  now. 
the  United  States  was  the  principal  neutral  power  in  a  war  which  involved  all  Europe.  In  the  cDndudini 
chapter  each  of  these  disputed  questions  is  traced  to  il>  final  solution.    S»4  Paf.    Cloth,  H.M. 

DIPLOMATIC  NEGOTIATIONS  OF  AMERICAN  NAVAL  omCERS,  1778-1883 

cE  but  comprehensive  study  of  the 
ir.Admiral  Schufeldt.    The  naval  a 

peoples,  he  was  often  Ihe  first  to  esUhlish  permanent  relations  with  the  United  5t: 

PubUalMM  THE  JOHNS   HOPKINS   PREISS 


'his  work  picicnts  a  brief  but  comprehensive  study  of  the  service  of  Ihenavv  in  the  field  of  diDlomaey. 
John  Riu!  Jones  .to  Rear  "---'^--'-■-      ■"-     "-  -    '--    ■---'-^-'^'--- 
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For  a  Christmas   Gift 

Every    one    will    like 
this  successful  new  novel 

By  Leona  Dalrrmple 

THE   LOVABLE   MEDDLER 

X  about  lively  young  tnen  and  wonm      tbk  Meddler"  hiouelf.    A  cheaful,  buoyant, 
natEhmakins  old  doctor — the  "Lav-      book.  packedwithfunidioUefy*''d<^>a<™''>flr 
At  AU  BookUore*.  $135  Net 
RalKr*  BiHUm 
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^^Winston   Book   ^^ayr 
Ordered  Om 


THROUGH  YOUR  BOOKSELLER  OR  FROM  US  DIRECT- 

Any    of    the    books   described  below    may   be  ordered  from  your  Boolu«U«r,  or  from  us  direct  on  approTal, 
all  charsM  prepaid.    If  the  book  doei   not  please   you,  it    may    be   returned   at   our   expense   in    five  days. 


Napoleon  in 


at  St.  Helena 


By  Norwood  Young.  A  history  of  Napoleon's  exile  on  St. 
Helena  afu^r  his  defeat  at  Waterloo.  June  18.  1815.  The 
auUinr  ii  a  rery  thorough  scholar.  2  rolumea  715  pages. 
Deniy   8to.      100   lllustratlona     Cloth.    $7.00   nst. 


Napoleon  in 


at  Elba 


By  Norwood  Touhg.  The  work  gives  an  account  of  Napo- 
leon's residence  at  Elba  during  the  critical  period  which 
rfsult«d  ill  recalling  him  to  the  leadership  of  the  armies  of 
France.  350  pages.  Demy  8vo.  50  iUustrstiona  Cloth. 
$3.50    sst. 

The  Story  of  the  Tower  of 
London 

By  Rene  Frances.  Illtutrsted  with  20  collotypes  and  an 
etched  frontispiece.  A  beautifully  made  book  that  will 
arouse  the  admiration  of  all  lovers  of  ths  fins  arts.  270 
page*  letterpress.     Sise.  V%  z  12%  inches.     Cloth.  |B.M  Mtt 

The  Story  of  Edinburgh  Castle 

By  Louis  Weirter.  B.B.A.  Similar  in  style  to  "The  Story 
of  the  Tower  of  London."  and  recounting  the  romantic 
story  of  this  famous  csstle  24  illustrations;  16  in  edofs. 
269  psges  letterpress.     Cloth.   |5.M  sst. 

The  Jackdaw  of  Rheims 

By  Thomss  Ingoldshy.  Page  decorations  snd  Illustrations 
in  color  by  Chsrlee  Folkard.  Contains  12  Isrge  oolor-pUtes 
snd  msny  incidental  black-and-white  drawings.  Bound  in 
royal  purple  cloth,  stamped  in  gold.  Sise.  lOU  z  18% 
inches.     Haudaomelx  boxed,   $3.00  net. 

French  Canada  and  the 
St.  Lawrence 

By  J.  Csstell  Hopkins.  F.S.S.  Historical.  picturesQue.  de- 
HorlptiTe.  Contains  25  photogrsvures.  Printed  on  ivory- 
finished  psper:  bound  in  the  finest  style  in  cloth;  orasmental 
rover  design  and  cloth  jscket  in  the  Italisn  style.  8vo. 
Boxed.    $3.00. 

Washington :  The  City  and 
the    Seat   of    Government 

By  C.  H.  Forbes- Undsay.  Another  of  the  Photogravure 
Books,  described  under  "French  Canada  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence." which  have  gsined  s  wide  reputation  as  being 
among  the  hsndsomest  msde  in  Europe  <Mr  America.  M 
photugrsTures  snd   a  msp.     Cloth.    $3.00. 


Seeing  America 

By  Logsn  Marshall.  A  descriptive  snd  picturesQue  Journey 
through  romantic  and  historic  cities  and  places,  natiiral 
wonders,  scenic  marvels  ot  nstionsl  pride  snd  interest. 
Intimste  snd  deUghtful  in  iU  style.  350  psgss.  100  hslf- 
tone  illustrations.     Cloth.   $1.25  ntt. 

From  the  Congo  to  the  Niger 
and  the  Nile 

By  Adolph  Friedrich  (Duke  of  Mecklenburg).  A  narrative 
full  of  fascination  for  all  who  enjoy  a  tale  of  travel  and 
adventurei  The  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  headed  one  of  the 
most  rcmsrkaUe  expeditions  in  point  <^  results  which  eter 
penetrated  the  dep^s  of  uneomlored  territory  in  Africa. 
The  adventures  snd  discoveries  or  the  party  make  interesting 
reading  through  two  superb  octavo  volumes  <^  a  total  <^  52tf 
pages,  illustrated  with  514  fine  reproductions  in  color  and 
blsck    snd   whlta     Cloth.    $9.00   ntt. 


The  Cry  for 


An  anthology  of  the  litersture  of  social  protest.  The 
RevUw  tf  RnUwt  says:  "It  is  a  new  world's  history,  and 
a  vision  of  hope  for  the  world's  future."  950  pages.  Ulns- 
trated.     Cloth.  $2.00  Mt 

A  Text  Book  of  the  War 

By  7.  Was.  Whltei  M.D..  Fh.D..  LL.D.  Xx-Attonsy- 
Oeneral  James  M.  Beck  ssys:  "It  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
effective  oompUatloii  of  facts,  quotations,  and  eiUtlong  yet 
contributed  to  the  vast  Uterature  on  this  suhlset"  800 
psgss.     Clotlu  tlM  Mt 

Ireland:  Vital  Hour 

By  Arthur  I^meh.  M.P.  An  illamlnatlng  book,  written  with 
that  rare  spirit  of  patriotism  which  seeks  the  wesknsesfs 
and  the  strength  of  the  matcrlsls  of  which  the  Irish  nation 
of  the  future  must  be  tnillt.    Cloth.  92.M  net 

Notable  Women  in  History 

By  Willlf  7.  Abbott.  Indorsed  by  prominent  men  and 
women,  snd  leading  offldsls  of  women's  clubs,  ss  a  distinct 
oontribtttlon  to  the  cause  of  women.     A  verjr   appropriate 

gn  book.     Octavo.     Cloth,   gilt  top.     Over  400  pages.     82 
ttstrationi.     $2.40. 

International  Encyclopedia  of 
Prose  and  Poetical  Quotatimis 

By  William  J.  Walsh.  Contains  good  qualities  of  former 
simllsr  works,  with  many  hew  and  Important  features. 
Includes  quotations  from  American  suthors.  Toplcsl  index, 
authors'  uidez.  and  complete  ooncordance.  1.100 
8vo.     aoth.   $2.00  Mst. 
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THE  UFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  JOHN  HAY 

Sv  WilUam  TiwMt  Vhayer 

"Kasily  the  outstanding  biography  of  the  time  and  a  worthy  estimate  of  one  of  our  great  statesmen.** 
■  ■-B.'ston    Tiauscript.     Illustrated.     2  vols.     $5.00   net. 

JOHN  MUIR-S  TRAVELS  IN  ALASKA 

A  graphic  account  of  exploration  and  adventure  written  by  the  great  naturalist  just  before  his  death, 
from  notes  made  during  three  trips  to  the  Far  North.     Fully  illustrated.     SJ52.50  net. 

LYMAN  ABBOTTS  REMINISCENCES 

Not  only  the  story  of  a  wonderfully  interesting  career,  but  a  consummate  panorama  of  the  spiritual 
and   intellectual  development  of  America  from   1835  to  the   present  day.     Illustrated.     $3.50  net. 

THE  UFE  OF  LORD  STRATHCONA 

3p  3edbles  Wilkon 

The  authorised  and  intensely  interesting  biographv  of  one  of  the  great  Empire  Builders  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Incidentally  a  graphic  inner  history  ot  Canadian  spectacular  development,  based  on  original 
documents  left  by  Strathcona.     16   illustrations.     2  vols.     $6.50  net. 

jFiction  and  Wm 


THE  FORTUNES  OF  GARIN 

A  glorious  romance  of  love  and  adventure  in  the 
days  of  chivalry.  "Ets  glamour  is  irresistible." — 
Boston  Transcript.     Frontispiece  in  color.    $1.40  net, 

mth  Sihert  Calhe/9 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  LARK 

The  story  of  a  prima  donna's  career.  "A  story  of 
something  better  than  suggestiveness  and  charm — a 
thing  finished,  sound  and  noble." — The  Nation, 
$1.40  net. 

Tiichtad  Prveet 

DAVID  PENSTEPHEN 

David  is  as  lovable  a  character  as  Mr.  Pryce's 
"Christopher"  and  the  story  of  his  life  is  even  more 
interesting.     $1.35  net. 

Ian  Haut 

SCALLY 

An  entertaining  and  affectionate  dog  story  marked 
by  the  author's  characteristic  humor.  lUustfiated. 
75  cents  net. 

CUfion  Ja/uuon* 

BATTLEGROUND  ADVENTURES 

Stories  of  the  great  battles  of  the  Civil  War  as 
told  by  non-combatant  eye-witnesses — a  most  absorb- 
ing book  for  young  and  old.  Profusely  illustn:ted 
in  tint.     $2.00  net. 

aCiUnJ  AUfkh't 

A  HILLTOP  ON  THE  MARNE 

'i'hese  letters,  written  by  an  American  whose  home 
in  France  was  a  central  point  in  the  Marne  battle, 
make  a  story  of  unique  interest.  Illustrations  and 
Maps.     $1.25  net. 


■  4^f  l^adeti  f  nterr^t  . 

THE  BOOK  OF  MUSICAL  KNOWLEDGE 

Complete,  readable  and  accurate,  this  is  in  every 
way  the  perfect  reading  and  reference  book  for  the 
student  ol  music  or  for  the  home.  Fully  illustrated. 
Si53.50  net. 

JoMph  Htuian^a 

AMERICA  AT  WORK 

Brilliant  sketches  of  typical  American  industriesy- 
the  telephone  exchange,  the  steel  smelter,  the  grain 
elevator,  the  stock  yard,  etc.     Illustrated.    $1.00  net. 

/«nfe  3*  ^Rilknhoumta 

the  uttle  book  of 
amerk:an  poets 

Covers  the  entire  19th  century,  forming  a  com- 
panion volume  to  her  very  successful  **Little  Book  of 
Modern  Verse."  Cloth,  $1.25  net;  limp  leather, 
$1.75  net. 

CHIEF  CONTEMPORARY  DRAMATISTS 

Twenty  complete  plays  in  one  volume  by  Wilde, 
Pinero,  Jones.  Galsworthy.  Barker,  Yeats,  Synge, 
Gregory,  Fitcn,  Moody,  Thomas,  MacKaye,  Maupt- 
mann,  Sudermann,  Maeterlinck,  etc.     $2.75  net. 

Jama  SImhU  'Pralfa 

INDIA  AND  ITS  FAITHS 

The  many  curious  and  interesting  religious  beliefs 
and  customs  of  the  Indian  people  described  by  a  keen 
and  sympathetic  observer.  Fully  illustrated.  $4.00 
net. 


THE  RIVERSIDE  UPLIFT  SERIES 

Books  of  inspiration  by  famous  living  authors.  The  series  now  includes:  Why  I  Believe  in  Poverty, 
by  Kdward  Bok;  The  Cultivated  Man,  by  Charles  W.  Eliot;  The  Amateur  Spirit,  by  Bliss  Perry;  Calm 
\ourself,  by  George  L.  Walton;  Whither,  Anonymous;  Self -Cultivation  in  English,  The  Glory  of  the 
Imperfect,  Trades  and  Professions,  by  George  H.  Palmer.  Artistically  bound  in  blue  paneled  boards,  50 
cents  net;    the   set   of   eight  volumes,  $4.00   net. 

THE  RIVERSIDE  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

"Meets,  on  the  whole,  better  than  anv  other  work  of  equal  compass  now  on  the  market,  the  needs  of  readers 
who  desire  a  comprehensive  and  well-written  narrative.  .  .  .  Sufficiently  broad  in  scope  and  treatment 
to  afford  an   intelligent  view  of  the  period  as  a  whole." — Tlie  Nation. 

Be^nnings  of  the  American  People,  by  Carl  Becker;  Union  and  Democracy,  by  Allen  Johnson; 
Expansion   and  Conflict,  by  William  E.  Dodd;  The  New  Nation,  by  Frederic  I*  Paxson. 

4  vols.     Flexible  leather.    Each  $1.75  net.    The  set,  $6.00  net. 
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Useful  Books  for 


SOME  books  are  designed  for  entertainment,  others  for 
information  is  not  only  complete  and  reliable,  it  is  cod- 
valuable  material,  compact  in  form  and  unequalled  m 
as  the  best  books  on  ^e  subjects  of  which  Ihey  treat 
or  who  has  the  desire  for  self^improvement  can  afford 
well    printed  on  good    paper,  handsomely    bound   in 

Each  OO  cents 


THB  FAMILY  FOOD.     By  T.  C.  O'Don 


t   cffidc 


snU   3 


.  food 


,Hu< 


li  fuuil 


THE  FAMILY  HEALTH.  Uy  Myec  SoUs-Cobcn. 
To  keep  well,  rrad  Ihia  buok.  li  IrciiM  prublcnis  ol' 
Tenlilulion,    hMlinn.   lighling,   driinfl|[e,   clolhing,    food. 

THE  FAMILY  HOLSR.     By  C.  F.  Oiborne,  ArchilL-cl. 

Helpful  binis  as  lo  what  to  look  for  in  the  locilio.i  of 

a  house,  amount  uf  [tni,  exposure,  fiiiurvs,  etc. 
CANDY-MAKING  AT  HOME.     By  Maty  M.  Wright. 

Two. hundred   kindi   of  candy— f on  da  nl.  fniil   and  nu: 

and  !illle'^"1i"'s."'"  "  '         ''"'  ""     ""'^^  '■ 
THR    CARE    OF    THE    CHILD.      By    Mr.^.    Bunon 

in  ill  menial,  moral,  and  physical  aspeet.. 
HOME    DECORATION.      By    t>urothy    T.    I'lieslman. 

Vgu   may   learn   here   what  is   goi.d   taW  in   the   treat- 

■uent  of  walli.  furniture,  ocnsmenlti.  elL. 
RErEIPTS  AND  RKMEDIES.     By  Louis  A.  Fleming. 

FIRST  AID  TO  THE  INJI'RED.     By  F.  T.  Warwick. 

What  lo  da  in  all  kinds  of  accidents  and  the  lirst  stagei 

of  illneii.     Illustrated. 
HI'RSINO.     By  S.  Virginia  Levis.  ^  The  fullcit  f 


RLRCTRICITY.     B; 


■ard     Cari 


d  Ihe 


and  fr"i 


ilanibrd    bonk 


THE  HORSE.     By  C.  T.  Davies. 
horse.   rai.ing  or  Wuin«  one? 
lillle  compendium  of  ihe  bt«l  veti 

THE  DOG.     By  John  Maxlee.     .M 

br«:u'il"to'fl*ab"n"e'.  7iroM"rjll.  " 
GOLF.      By    Horace    Ilutchinion. 

Re*aerecti'o11''o'f*mp'*ments  and  ^^inns  Ynr 'phiVir 
DAIRY  FARMING.     By  D.  S.  Biirch,  State  Dairy  Co: 

missioner    of    Kaiis.ii.      A    practical    twnb   telling   wli 

cows  to  buy,  and  bow  to  make  dairying  pay. 
CHICKENS.     By  A.  T.  Tohnson.     Illu^tTaled      A  lio 

disease  and  otherwise  care  for  the  growing  r)f)od. 

The  hdlowiz^g  titles  ara 

Aft«r-Dinner  Stories 

Bridge,  «na  H<rw-  to  F>l«y  It 
Busir«eea  L.etter« 


HUME  GAMES.     By  George  Itappod.   E 

have  come  together  far  a  good  lime. 
PARLOR  GAMES.     By  Helen  E.  Ilotliiii 


of  a 


HULITAIRE  AND  PATIENCE.     B;  Ceorae  llap«»4. 
t-aq.     Fifty  gamn.— here  are  fifty  friends  lor  u  mur 

moudi,  to  make  a  lonely  hour  paii  quickly. 
WHIST.      By    Cavendish.      The    b«rnocr'a    hot    t:ii*. 

nA?!CING.      By    Margutriie    Wilwn.      A    eompleir   m 
sir uclor,    beginning   with    the    first    pntilions    and   Krfi 

L.   Xe.m.n.     .\.  vf 


DANCEfl  OF  TO-DAV.     By  A 

t.>.<laie  nianual  of  the  Ute>>i  danci 

and  photographs. 
CONVERSATION.     By  /.   P.   M 

iu^>t  when  and  bow  to  say  it.  is  th 
STORIES  WORTH  TGI.LINti. 

Coggins.     The  cream  of  all 

witli  100  piciure*  by  Claire 


READING   Afl   t 


FINE   ART, 


r  dtatn 

haffy.      Whai 

aim  of  thu 

tty  Herbert 
r    storm.      11 

By    Krncn   LtgH*f. 


RI'SINRSS  LBTTERM.     By  Talvii 


alphabetically;   und 
DinLICAL     OTOT.ATIONH. 


CIVICSi  WH.IT  EVERY  <'ITIKK:«  HHOI LS 
KNOW.  By  iKorge  Lewi*.  tnf^rTniti.>n  on  nrt 
lopici   a«   the    Monroe    noetrine.    Behnof   $«   C>«^ 

SLIPS  OF  SPEECH.     By  7obB  H.  BeehieL 


putdlshed  In  full  red  ■    

<av«n  they  make  vee^  I 


THE  PENN  PUBLISHING  COM 


F   HBd    bay   tfe*   »!««■««■   B««-*Hto*4   hM« 
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Christmas  Gifts 


information.  This  series  combines  both  features.  The 
densed  and  readable.  These  volumes  are  replete  with 
point  of  merit  and  cheapness.  They  are  the  latest  as  well 
No  one  who  wishes  to  have  a  fund  of  general  information 
to  be  without  them.  They  are  6  x  4H  inches  in  size* 
ffreen  cloth;  with  a  heavy  paper  wrapper  to  match. 

Each  SO  cents 


KTiaL'BTTE.  By  Agxies  H.  Mgrtan,  Succesi  in  life 
is  often  marred  by  bad  manncn.  Social  blunders  may 
be  prevenlcd  by  the  knttwledEC  af  the  right  thing  to  do. 

QLOTATIOXS.  By  Agnea  H.  Morton.  A  cloer  com- 
pitalion  of  pithy  ipioutiona,  alphabetically  arranged  ac- 

KPITaI-HS.      By   Kredetic  W.    I  nger.      Full  of  quainl 

bits  of  obituary  fancy,  wilb  a  touch  of  Ihe  grueiome 
here  and  there  for  >  reljab. 

■■nOVBRBS.  By  John  H.  Beihiel.  Thij  TOluine  ton- 
tains  a  colleetion  of  provcrbg.  old  and  new,  indexed 
to  enable  one  to  find  readily  juit  what  he  requires. 

THISes  nrOHTH  KXOWI?!G.  By  John  H.  BechteJ. 
Information  for  everybody,  about  health,  household 
affairs,    buainess,    domestic    and    foreign    countries:    all 

A    DICTIONARY    OF   MYTHOLIWV.      By  John   H. 

Beehlel.       The     convenienl     arr-angcment     here     makes 

knowledge  of  mytbological  aubjecti  easily  acquired. 
PROIIL'\CIATIOX.      By  John   II.   Becbtel.  Oyer  11,000 

words,    pronounced    in    the   clraiesl    mgnner,   according 

to  the  best  authority. 
PRAC7TICAL     SVXONYHS.       Bi  -John     II.     BechteL 

Invaluable  for  enlarging  your  vocabulary,  and  cultivating 

a  more  precise  habit  of  tboughl  and  ipeecb. 
THB      DBBATBR-8      TREAflUHV.        By      William 

Piilenger.      Itirecliojn    for    arganiiing    and    conducting 

PlXCrr ATION, '  By  Paul  AlUrdyce,  Few  person,  eao 
puneluate  correclly.     Keep  this  book  on  your  deik  lo 

ORATORY.     By  Henry  Ward  Beecher.     A  unique  and 

masterly  treatise  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  true 


PARLIAHENTAHV  LAW.  By  Paschal  H.  Cogens, 
Esq.  This  is  parliamentary  law  in  a  nutshell,  for  people 
who  need  plain  rules,  and  the  reasons  for  them. 

SOCIALISM.     By  Charles  H.  Olin.     Here  is  given,  in  ■ 

clear  and   inte-eiiing   manner,   a   compleie   idea   of  the 


The  lives  of  Ibt  It 


e  fori 


g  Greeks  a 


I  Rom 


S.    Ellis,   A.   U. 


r.o/ 


HHADY-MAIIB    SPBBCHKS.      By  George   Hspgood. 

A  coIleetioQ  of  carefully  planned  model  speeches  10  aid 

those  who.  without  some  alight  help,  must  remain  aiknt. 
AITBR-DIXIIBR     ST O RIBS.       By    John     Harriaan. 

Nothing  adds  so  much  lesl  to  a  dinner  u  a  good  story 

well  told.     Here  are  hundreds  of  them,-  short  and  pithy. 
TOASTS.     By  \\  illiam  Pittenger.     What  would  you  net 

give  for  Ihe  ability  lo  reapaod  to  Ibem?     This  little  book 

will  tell  you  how  to  do  lu 
LBTTBR    WRITING.      By   Agnel   H.   Morton.      ThU 

admirable  book  (hows,  by  numerous  examples,  just  wbM 

kind  of  letters  to  write  for  all  occasions. 
.VSTROLOOY.     Bf  H.  M.  Macgiegor.     If  you  wish  to 

know  in  what  business  ^oa  will  li«t  succeed,  or  whom 

£iu  should  many,  here  i(  the  solution. 
BAH  BOOK.  Bv  Madame  Xanto.  The  old  trsdlliona 
f roved  by  time  and  the  experience  of  famous  Orientali 
eltic  and  early  English  obKrvers. 
CLRIOVS  FACTS.  By  Clifford  Howard.  Why  do  yon 
niae  your  bat  lo  a  lady?  and  why  do  yon  oSct  lbs 
right  hind?  The  aniwer*  are  hei- 
PRACTICAL  PALMISTRY.  "- 
the   directions    hen 


Henry  Frith.    FoOaw 


By   Ethel    Shubert. 

produced  In'A nit ri<^"and'"ni'a'ny 'less  frequent'ly°hnl^'!  ' 
JOIRNALISM.      By  Charles  H.   Olin.     What  is  newt, 

a  joumali'Lt?  These  queltiuns  all  answered  in  this  book. 
ASTRONOMVi  THE  SIFH  AXD  HIS  FAMILY.     Bv 

T..1:..   \f'...v.>i..   \L'..;»k.      r.>«   .^11   ...1...   j-f. 
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MAOIcr  bV  Ell  s  Sl^5 
well-known  Iricks  wttfa 
eit,   cards.      Fully   illui 

FORTUNE  TELLING. 

approved  ways 


cilOKSl     Tl 

ibis    valui 


'iloaffoH'. 


PHVSIOQNO: 


By   Madan 

„  the  futu" 

iffee  pounds. 


By  Leila  Tjimax 


Hoa 


HYPNOTISM.      By    Edwai 


.    Eldridgt,    J 


ise  inatnctions  conutned 
inuai,  anyone  may  readily  learn  how 
liquc  and  strange  power. 
By    Clifford  Howard.      Anyone  wb* 
-1 —    —    ._n    ...   handwrhJnj 


fl«xiia«,  -MTitH  the  tltl«  In  gold,  mnA  «nch  bo^c  In  m  Inmk. 
Ubrmiv  book*.    FVioe.  SLOO  ••oh. 
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How  Foods  Affect  Your 
Health  and  Efficiency 

Hetod  ScfaolUt  Shorn  How  Carton  CoadbliMtiou  ef  Good  Food*  An  Ro^MmdUo  for  Onr  90^  nl 

AU  Skknou.  WUlo  OdMT  OmUnallons  Prodnco  SpuUmg  H««ltfa,  Greodr  Imci— rf 

EfSdaMT  and  Sorpriwnglr  Long  lif «.    23,000  Cmw  Jtoecrdad 

TwentT  rears  agro   Eu^ne  Christian  was  at      tion  with  other  good  foods,  create  a  cheniica] 
death's  door.    For  years  he  had  suffered  the  ago-      actioa  in  the  digestive  tract  and  are  converted  into 

-' —  -'  — '-  -' *•  — '  '"•'."•i"-!  •— ...Ki»  dangerous    toxic   poisons,   which,    accotding 

^toEugene  Christian,  are  respo^bte  for  over 

90^  of  all  sickness.    In  other  words,  nmd 

foods  wrongly  combined  will  canse  acui^i 

fermentation,  gas,  constipadon  and  Dmna^ 

oiu  sympattietic  uU  leading  to  moM  sokm 

consequences. 

The  evils  of  toxJMMlaonlng  have  been 

brought  out  by  Profissor  Hetctudkoff 

~    in  his  treatiae  oa  the  "  ProlorigatiOD 

of  Ijfe  "  and  hy  many  other  modem 

scientlsta.    But  most  efforts  io  the 

past  have  been  deigned  stddy  to 

remove  fte  effect,  wne"~  " ' 

ing  the  cause,  by  dea 


Dies  of  acute  stomach  and  Intestinal  trouble. 
His  doctors— among  them  the  most  noted 
specialists  in  this  couotry— gave  him  up  to 
die.    He  was  educated  for  a  doctor,  but  got 
DO  rdief  from  his  brother  physicians,  so  as 
a  last  resort  he  commenced  to  study   the 
food  question,  especially  Its  relation  to  the 
human  system,  and  as  a  result  of  what  he 
learned  he  succeeded  in  Uttrally  eating 
huwaybaektoittitctMealthviiihoat  " 
drugsor  medicines  of  any  kind — and 
in  a  remarkably  short  space  of  time. 
To-day  Eugene  Christian  Is  a  man 
S5  yean  youi^.    He  has  more  ^[h 
more  ginger,  vitality,  and  physical 
endurance  than  most  youngsters  In 
their  teens.    He  Uteritlly    radiates 
energy  and  power. 

A  Great  Truth 

So  remarkable  was  his  recovery 
that  Christian  knew  he  had  discov- 
ered a  great  truth  which  f  ullf  devet- 
oped  would  result  in  a  new  scienc^^ 
tkt  science  of  Correct  EatiHg, 

From  thaCday'to  tbi  s  he  hasdevoted 
his  life  to  corrective  and  curative 
feeding,  and  the  results  of  his  efforts 
have  bordered  on  the  miraculous. 

Without  ifiedal  foods,  drugs  <a 
medicines  of  any  kind,  be  has  suc- 
cessfully treated  over  23,000  people 
for  almost  every  kind  of  non-organic 
ailment  known,  and  he  has  brought 
a  new  kind  of  health  and  vitality — a 
new  type  of  personal  efficiency,  and 
a  greater  capacity  for  pleasure  and 
increased  longevity  to  thousands — 
many  of  \riiom  came  to  him  as  a 
last  resort 


Most  Sidcnen  Caused 
by  Wrong  Eating 

After  hia  twenty  years  of  study 
and  practice,  Eugene  Christian  hu 
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wmnt*  Out  ham  beat  Muhl, 
un  fvi^aal  tM  tram  in  ta  it* 
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Food  is  tiie  fnd  oE  Ae  hman 
system.  And  fast  as  oertala  foeb 
will  produce  definite  ramdts  wfaa 
consumed  in  a  furnace,  so  wID  occ 
tain  foods  produce  the  defied  re- 
sults   when    put    Into    ttie    biBBis 

, ,_„---  _  furnace.    Yet  not  one  peraon  fa  t 

come  to  the  definite  conclusion  that  the  reason    thousand    has   any   knowledge  of  food   i 


imnil»ie toq  ijn loarlitMi 
imbbtion  la  tha  heuth  itid 


i^/jlcr  they  had  formed 

Remores  Ae  Causa 


and  removing  the  cause  of  I 
Boning  instMd  of  waiting  tmtQ  die 
poisons  acctuntdate.  Hehasprtntd 
mat  just  as  some  combinatiiMS  tt 
ordinary  food  produce  slow  o ' 


and  long  fife  ever  discovered.    .. 

a  wonderful  feature  of  bis  method  is 
that  results  come  ptvctlcally  widi 
the  very  first  meat 

Your  Food  li  Your  Fad 


....  ...  ,        ....  some  ot  the  combmatlons  we  eat  every  day  sie 

most  of  the  time — the  reason  that  business  men  as  inefficient  and  dangerous  as  so^y  wood,  ■mv. 

break  down  at  middle  age,  and  the  reason  that  the  leaves,  mud,  sawdust  and  a  littie  co^woold  be  for 

average  life  of  man  Is  i^y  39  years,  is  simply  be-  a  furnace.   No  wonder  man  is  <mly  SO^b  efficicBt— 

cause  we  dbn't  know  how  to  properly  select  and  no  wonder  the  average  life  ts  only  ^  years— W 

porabine  our  foods.  wonder  diseases  of  Uie  human  liver  and  kidoeis 

Very,  often  good  foods,  when  eaten  in  combina-  have  increased  103^  within  the  past  30  yeais. 


■k»Te  onr  eonfldence  Md  bar  tbe  pFodnpta  BdTerUacA  kere 
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Little  Lessons  in  Correct  Eating 

(24   Podnt-Kn   Booklets   la  Leiaherette   Cm*) 

By  EUGENE  CHRISTIAN 

Send  No  Monejr— Only  $3  if  You  Keep  Them 

Christian's  24- Lesson  Course  in  Scientific  Eating  It  is  the  almost  invariable  experience  with  those 

IS  written  expressly  for  the  layman.     There  is  an  who  follow  the  simple  suggestions  and  menus  COO- 

almost  entire  absence  of  technical  terms,  and  every  tained  in  Christian  s  Course  that  they  enjoy  a  new 

point  is  explained  so  cleariy  that  there  can  be  no  type  of  health— a  health  so  perfect  that  it  can  only 

possible  misunderstanding.    Reasons  are  given  for  be  described  as  a  sort  of  super-health  as  com- 

every    recommendation,   and    every   statement  is  pared   to  what  most  of  us  call  health.     Christian's 

based   not  upon   theory,  but   upon  actual  results  ideal  of  health  la  to  be  literally  champing   at  the 

secured  in  the  author's  many  years  of  practice,  bit  with  vita!  physical  energy  and  mental  power —  ■ 

But  the  course  doesn't  merely  tell  you  why  you  not  once   in   a   while — but   evei^  moment  of  tha 

should  practice  Scientific   Eating  and  what  the  day  and  every  day  of  the  year  from  youth  to  de* 

results  will   be,  it  also  gives    actual  menus  for  ferred  old  age. 

breakfast,  luncheon  and  dmner,  curative  as  well  as  '                     ■■       iii.            i    <• 

corrective'  covering  every  condition  of  health  and  Health  and  SuCCetS 

sickness  for  all  ages  from  infancy  to  old  age  and  The  relationship  of  health  to  material  success  Is 

covering    all   occupations,  climates   and    seasons,  so  close  that  the  result  of  Christian's  teaching  is  a 

Each  and  every  one  of  these  menus  has  been  em-  form  of  personal  efhciency  which  puts  his  pupils 

ployed  for  its  purpose  of  increasing  efliciencyand  head    and    shoulders   above    their  leas   fortunate 

restoring  health  not  merely  once  but  many  times —  brothers.  Everyone  knows  that  the  best  ideas,  plans 

with  almost  invariable  success  be-  and  methods  are  worked  out  when 

fore  finding  a  place  in  the  Course,  you  are  brim  full  of  vitality — when 

so  that  every  vestige  of  experiment  you  feel  full  of  "ginger."  The  better 

has  been  removed.  you  feel — the  belter  work  you  can 

mi    e          •   tr«        i    rk          *       \  do.  The  Christian  Course  has  almost 

rioSpeCialFoOds  Required  times    without    number    been    the 

In  no  case  are  patented  or  pro-  means  of  bringii^  great  material 

prietary  foods  prescribed.    You  can  prospenty  to  its  students  by  endow- 

get  all  of  the  foods  out  of  your  gar-  mg  them  wift  heath  so  perfert  that 

den,  at  your  local  stores  or  in  any  'n»k  seems  like  play, 

restaurant    It  is  not  necessary  to  Mn  MniiAV  in   AJ«miu>* 

upset  your  table  to  follow  Christian's  ^  mOD^  lU  /UTOCe 

suggestions— neither  is  it  necessary  ThepnceoftheChnsUanCoitrseof 

to  eat  things  you  don't  enjoy  or  to  24  lessons— containing  rules,  methods 

which  you  are  not  accustomed.  You  a™  actual  menus  which 

will  marvel  at  the  simplicity  of  the  are  •i?;^y,.P'^'=^,5'^J» 

methods  as  much  as  you  will  at  the  only*3.00.  We  will  gladly 

results  which  come  after  the  very  send  you  the  course  witb- 

first  meal.    The  lessons  are  indexed  out  deposit  for  five  day^ 

and  you  can  turn  to  any  subject  and  »ree   inspection.     Merely 

apply  the  suggestions  the  day  you  pail  the  coupon  or  wnte  a 

get  the  course.    Each  lesson  is  in  a  le"cr  and  the  complete 

separate  bound  booklet  which  you  course  wiU  be  mailed  you 

can  slip  in  your  pocket,  and  the  24  at onceaUcharges prepaid. 

booklets    come    in    an    attractive  Thenifyoudecidetokecp 

leatherette  container  for  your  library  thecourse.youcansendthe 

or  for  permanent  preservation.  money.    If  not,  yon  can 

mad  the  books  back  to  us; 

Well  or  Sick  no  obligation  will   have 

V_..— _  __  r»IJ  beenincurred.  Ifthemore 

Young  or  UW  than  300  pages  contained     „h^ 

Every  thinking  man  or  woman —  in  Christian  ^Course  yield    IbIhIIih 

young  or  old— well  or  sick— should  but  one  single  suggestion    hlistiim 

Know  the  science  of  correct  eatine.  thatwlUbringTougreater      >*■■** 

The  saying  that  most  people  dig  health,  yon  will  get  many  times    ^ 

their  graves  with  their  teeth  is  as  the  cost  of  the  Course  back  in  ^^ 

true  as  gospel.    Yet  Christian  shows  personal  benefit — ret  bun-  ^r 

in  his  24  lessons  how  easy  and  simple  It  is  to  eat  dreda  write  tis  that  they  find  vital  help     ^^^^^ 

yourwaf  back  to  perfect  health  and  up  to  a  new  type  on  every  page.    Tear  out  and  mail    ^^    ittiiSi 

of  physical  and  mental  power.     Most  people  who  the  coupon  BOWt  before   you    ^^  ra^SW 

are  nealthy  today  are  so  nai  iicause  but  in  ^fiite  of  forget,  as  this  announcement    _^<r9ttimmS!i-c^Si^ 

the  wav  they  eat,  and  even  the  strongest  of  us  must  may  not  appear  here  again.    ^^  coMi»»riiMimu 

somedaypaylhepenaltyfortheabuseweinflictun-  CORRECTIVE  EXTttiG^  ^'*^r!S,'SSd^S!0iS 

consciou5ryonourdigesiiveorEans,simplybecaMe  SOCIETY,  Ido.     ^^»»m» 

wedon't  know  how  to  select  and  combine  our  foods,  jy  j^,,,,  fcnUll    ^^itMi^ „ 

^m^^m^^^mm^^^^^^^^^^^^^^mm^^^^^mm^  On ."■...  StM. 

Pleaae  aieattvB  tke  Review  •(  RAvlewa  vrkea  wrltlBa 
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25c 
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Art  Calendar  Co. 
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How  to  Steady 
Your  Nerves 

Poiso,  self-control  and  business  succf-* 
arv  inipossibU-  unk-*:s  you  have  steady 
nerves.  And — st(;a<ly  nerves  are  im- 
possible, unless  you  know  how  to  like 
care  of  them.  In  his  ntw  book  "Xenra*- 
theiiia,"  Dr.  John  Harvey  Kellogg  tells 
you  how  to  take  care  of  your  nerve*  nainnll^ 
ami  scicnlilkally,  so  you  may  have  full  control 
oi  yrmrscif  at  all  times.  IJr.  KcUtwg  has  made  a 
life-  study  of  the  nerves  and,  as  Superiniendoi 
of  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  for  nearlj  fottr 
years,  he  has  bad  opportunity  to  observe,  OOL 


i         ADOn.lTlOS  OK  TIIK   SHEI'HEK])^.  - 

i     CURTIS  iHMER0N:0flEK.1HHMN 

i        SALESROOM;  Plin*  BhIMIm  nmitt 

ABookfor^J^„„^ 

"TbeSdeneeofa  New  Life" 

Br  JOHN  COWAN.  M.D. 

Cmtiiiii  infiirmiiion  ilul  it  n.irili  liun. 

.is  il'l'irir  wiiilTsiriirVesAIb.''  *  Hjm' "■rikMJt-.^H.^-^-iirrA 

Inttodun  ihb  mirk  jinuii>(  Ihc  nadcr*  nf  tlik  Biandnc'  itc'irill,  bit 

_,!_i..j > ,    .    ..  »«u»ii™dd, 

ignt  in  rerund 
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Sharr  AHr  mnHilvnee   and  bar  tkr 
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Anjone  Can  Hmt*  an  Indoautabk 

t[  haa  long  been  known  tbat  ihe  wi]l  can  he 

Ttn^^b).  w("flie*N(  %.r7r^n'„'nd'Jt.  '  The''  I 
almost  every  one  <■  Ihat  they  da  not  use  Iheir 
earn'  oul  olber  people's  wills,  or  drift  along  i 
stance.  If  you  held  youi  arm  in  a  ilin;  for  Iv 
muscles  would  become  powerleu  (o  lift  a  feath 

"Sn  JoVr!"  *ffe™  K  wTii^er  aK^ht^Wm 
become  UKabU  lo  use  it.  We  degenerate  inlo 
mare  Ihan  sla*ea — unhappy,  disconlented,  enri 
blindly  that  "some  day^'— wilhoul  any  effo 
allain  whal  «e  most  want  in  Ufe.  "Power  " 
ank  Channirtg  HaddiKk,  Ph.  D.,  M.  S., 
WilfTraining    which    t        ■    ■      ■ 


course    m    Will-Trainmg    which    ha>    helped 
people.     Thii  great  work     piovida  a  Ihoroui 


Send  No  Monej — EnuniiM  Bi>ak  Fint 

TTis  Dries  of  Iha  bouk— altlKiuili  It  Is  Killy  a 
TlM  publl>]:en  inn  ilidlr  land  a  ttvjim.  (or 
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Q  n  1  T  /^    Join  the  Society  fc 
■j!*  JT  »  V/«VJ«  Prevention  of  Useless 

Be  a  wise  Santa  Claus  tbis  year.  Discard  < 
that  please  onl^  for  the  moment,  and  «pe 
imaginable  Christmas  and  the  happiest  suci 
to  come. 
*  Can  you  fancy  a  gift  that  will  complimc 
permanently  benefit  half  as  much  as  the  w 

New  Internat 


SECOND  EDITIO: 


DO 


EdcyelopiKdi 


fl 


the  dav;  thai  il  it  published  by  I 

Xcw  Yark,  tnakera  of  encyctopxdi 

THAT  you  tan  BMUre  thi.  prat 

__  _    LOWEST  PKItE? 

lAl||  I    THAT  you  can  purchase  it  on  ea 

JL  ^^U     THAT  thii  gift  19  indUpensable  lo 

ISZ'Vill"'""™'  »Hv^«H*    ■"■HAT   the   next   latest   encydop 

N«.M.pi  UllvTT      V""  knowledge  of  the  moment 

R»l)  BJadiai*  «»»«W  ■■      ,h,„  five,  years  u  more  vital  hc 

LooMt  Frisa  NOW  the    pttnou*    centune*    of    hu; 

EaiyPiymeni*  activity?     Of  caurae  >au  da.     1 

Write  For  Hie  FREE  SO^age  Book 

It  tells  at]  about  this  New  International  Encyclopedia,  made  in  America, 
cational  world  has  accepted  as  the  "Best  and  fullest  in  existence  as  an 
American  interests  for  American  readers."  It  contains  sample  pages,  shi 
legible  typography,  the  easy,  interesting  style  written  in  English  you  can  u 
the  specimen  illustrations,  the  splendid  maps,  the  rich,  durable  bindings, 
opaque  special  paper  that  makes  the  volumes  a  pleasure  to  handle.  Get  Tl 
Read  this  letter  from  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Brown,  Secretary  of  Intenutbnal  Son 

tiiperior  lol^l  others  in  its  bieadlh  of  trealmenl  and  accuracy  of  sUtement.    Its  method  of 
'■■■■■'  ■      *    ililic  diKOTery  and  knowiedae  eaiiljr  ai 

:o  fuflber  investigation  tor  the  InqmrirL.  . 
"  study  provides  the  foundation  for  a 

Realize    that — "a    liberal    education"  in  your  own  home ;  an  ever  ready 
whose  distinguished  faculty,  hundreds  strong,  has  hunted  up  and  arrang 
stant  use  all  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  down  to  the  present  time. 
Knowledge  means  efficiency ;  efficiency  leads  to  opportunity ;  and  when  opt 
at  the  door  be  rtady  to  receive  her  with  open  arms — you  and  yours. 
FilL  OUT  AND   MAIL  COUPON  TO • 


idily  opens  up  the  way  to  further  investigation  for  tEe  Inquirini  ■ 


DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,  faUuher;  449  Fourth  Ai 

Send  me  full  information  regarding  your  Seoond  Edition  of  ibc  New  Inle 
with  details  of  Bpccial  price,  etc.  .     t. 

Name   Occupation  

Business   Address    Residence    

Town State    '. 

PIfbhc  meBtlon  the  RctIcit  ot  BcTleira  ivbem  ivrlttBB  t*  md 
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All  Trial  Subscriptions  Include  the 
Holiday  Number  of 


^C^ 


The  Holiday  Number  of  "America's  Cleoerest  Wttkly"  contains  the  finest 
collection  of  color  pages  ever  grouped  in  a  single  issue  of  an  American 
periodical. 

Tlie  leiuling  colorists  of  the  Old  World  have  united    with    the    best   artists 
of  the  New,  in  imparting  to  this  number  a  characfter  heretofore  untried  on 
this    side  of  the  water.     For  many  weeks  our   personitl  representative 
in  Europe  has  been  selecting  canvasses  from  the  ateliers  of  London, 
Paris  and  Munich  especially  for  this  issue. 

The  regular  price    of  the  Holiday  NunU>er  is  23  cents,  but  all  .   ■  —  ■■ , 

Three    Months*   Trial  Subscriptions  at  $1.00  will  include  the  ZtnmtHm 

double  number,  so  that  each  trial  subscriber  receives  regu-         .      "•"*»*-n 
lar  issues  of  Puck  to  the  value  of  $1.43.     Simply  fill  out  ^EncloMd  fa>cl<«e 

the  coupon  opposite,  pin  a  dollar  bill  to  it  and   mai 
to  us. 

TTie  Holiday   Puck   will  sell    out   within    a    few 
days  on  all  the  leading   newsstands.     It  would 
be  well,  therefore,    to   order    your  '  copy  from         .. '  Ad, 
your  newsdealer  in  advance.  ato« 


Sk*re  oa>  coBfldeoce  «ad  bar  tbe  prodBcta  adrertlsed  here 
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=Keep  Up  With  the  World= 


ON  THE  LOOSE-LEAF  PLAN 


Su^ri' 


NELSON'S  IS  THE  ONLY  ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

iraleni_th»t  L«  keeping  par*,  itrp  by  il^p,  with  tlie  great  c1»h  of  Nalions.  and  tbe  only  Encyeli 

. i.f  for  "-'■    *~   ""■  ' 

the  publi>hia^ 


e  far  their  EncytLopirdia  all  n 


_,  ...  . , — Jii,  iii»i  u«5  iic.ci  before  beti 

Patented  Looae-Uaf  Binding  Device.     Oiher  Encyclopzdii 
became  oldec  and  older  oi  the  world  moio  on,  wbereu  Ne 


.ult). 


ain  at&lionarv.     They 
of  the  world  and  iw 


».«.n7.™.'ii 

'.'.V.'^Z""' 

'^-P'r^gZj..^ 

Mar  lt»:. 

wbiah  hu  hiia  -ODUtlHI  lU 

tlrlhrlSht.   *lDd°«Hr>it? 

lllKKti.       Ud  lUt      It  slTH 

(k"ta'ltet^rtl^Dt*th>H*«lH 

t  a  da!  t«  Mr>  ■usoixjaa 

nin  akitk  la  toiruc  ft.fi. 

s  ?iHPmii  vxst-iMa 

ur  oOmti  to  ihei  tte 

»-.,...„.. 

UHnlT  TO  VI, 

Bound  in  Tw«lw«  Handsom*  Velum«a 

Trenting  over  ],nOO,000  Topics  with  7,000  illus- 

a"d'    colored  ""a le«.       The     Patented    tgoae-Uai 

lu'?ning  a%ul  the  pages  are  loosened,  the  obsolete 

tuled.     The  Publisher*  issue  to  «ubicrif«rs  n 
than  asr         ■      ■  ■     ■  ■        " 

and.  Oc 

Nelson 'a  FREE  Rosooroh  Buraou 

Kelson's  Permanent  RtsearcTi  Ilnreiu  for  Scien- 
tific Reports  and  Special  Information  and  Special 
Correspondence  is  the  only  otganiution  of  its  kind 
in  eiislence.  It  is  orenared  to  answer  fully  and 
up  ply  Ira*  any  iniorm»- 


llon  thai  KeJsoii's_  subscribi 


MAIL   THIS   COUPON   TO-DAY 

r   ChrtotiriH   PittMam   and   HI*  Ona   BMl   ChriatmaB  ram  WIN   ■•  Sofvad. 
A  aiFT  OF   PERPETUAL  RKMEMBRANCE I 


EXCHANGE | 


whan  All  Oihar  Eneyelopa«dlM  Fall 

"LOOK  IT  UP  IN  NELSON'S" 

THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS 


DwI.  IB  M-SSI-S8B  FMirOi  Avanua,  Mm  Ysrh  City 
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Scientific  American 

£STABI«I8KBI>    1845 

>luNN  8c  Co.  Inc. 

Dear  Ibr«  Exeoutivet 

It  is  your  desire  to  conduct  your 
business  in  a  manner  that  will  result  in  the 
greatest  efficiencyo   You  cannot  neglect  any! 
aid  that  will  seem  to  suggest  new  ideas  or  in« 
form  you  what  industrial  developments  are  being 
made  by  other  manufacturers.   The  Scientific 
.American  is  designed  to  render  this  service^ 
and  the  big  men  of  our  country  are  reading  it« 
In  many  industrial  establishments^  after  being 
placed  on  the  desk  of  the  Executive »  it  is 
passed  among  the  heads  of  department s^  and  sev- 
eral copies  are  often  subscribed  for  in  order 
that  the  employees  may  have  access  to  it» 

In  many  of  our  public  Libraries  it  ia 
more  read  than  any  other  publication,  not  even 
excluding  magazines  of  f iction«   This  is  the 
only  journal  devoted^  exclusively  to  this  fields 
of  work,  and  as  it  is  a  weekly  publication  it 
announces  new  developments  bef  ore 'they  can 
appear  elsewhere*  If  it  is ';of  value  to  others^ 
both  for  its  contents  and  as"^  an  advertising 
medium,  would  it  not  be  of  value^  to  you?  One 
important  suggestion  or  idea  gathered  from  its 
columns  may  be  worth  more  to  you  than  the  cost 
of  a  subscription  for  a  life  time#; 

Yours  faithfiaiy^ 


Subscription  Price,  $3.00  a  year.     Sample  copy  on  request 


SUnre   our  confidence  and  buy-  tlie   prodvcts  adverttned  berc 
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'WAS  JESUS  GOD?" 


Pleniip  meBttoB   the  ReTleir  of  Rerlciva  ivken  irrlllBK  ta  advertlac 
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please  meBtlOB  the  ReTlei*  of  He-vlpirs  T*h«B   wrltlnK  *o  ■d-ri 
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In  what  direction  is  he  headed? — 
That  Boy  of  Yours— 

Are  You  Going  to  Make  a  Real  Man  of  Him? 

p/^&j%™S'^of  it  mSd«n';l%r«ire'^"b«^eii«!'     And  How  About  Younelf? 

uf   »re   you   feeding   him   on   Ihe  Mrong   mem   of  the  Ha,  ,hc  abioiption  of  doJlar  cbniag  w  wi-fti  jom 

hii've    stood*  Ih"  metcSm~tat    of  'im^^reMLSiis   of  •"'"<*'  *'■■<'»  ""<  »""'  horiion  i>  ILmired  to  Ihe  p«i^ 

Ky™a^d  men  tod«ds'™§errin°g-do— IhatlaYe'crMted  gadding— have    you    forgotten    the    poret    joyi  of  4ii 

thai  generoui  freedom  of  spirit— Ihst  love  of  adventure  earlier  day— the   deliciouj   IhrilLi  of   ihoie   honn  job 

which  Ke  are  pleated  to  Identify  with  the  character  of  apent   a>  a   boy   huddled  over  ibe  pagei  of  BohmHS 

Amons  an  the  (reat  antlior*  «rl>a*«  •tories  kare  iiitlilled  ideai  of  f orcafnl,  robmt  — — li~-J  tfcrt 
hara  faacinated  and  inipirad  readers  of  all  afe*,  from  the  crowing  boy  to  "  children  of  a  luia 
frowtb"  from    18  lo  80,  titer*  i*    one    who  slanda  head    and    ihouUers    above    them  (B- 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson 


6  Vehimes 


doth  Bindins  ^^^^  pj„^ 

Gold  Decorabimi  ._-  _  ,^        Short  Storiei 

Urge,  CloK  Tjpo  ^**"  '*"*"       Emyt,Po«n. 


Another  Brunswick  Bargain  for  Prompt  Buyers 

Onfy 

»t.74 

For  thtS^ 

Entrancing  Stories  of  Adventure,  Mystery  and  TraTel*? 

of  gold-belted  tailors  and  biislliDg  buccaneert,  of  piracy  and  bidden  (reaiure.  ^f  thipwreck.  of  dark  ittit  IB., 
the  lonely  beaches  of  apiccscealed  isles  in  Southern  Seat  -of  iwaggering  bhides  and  braols,  wilh  gbiMMIJ* 
shady  quarters  of  European  capitals — if  you  love  stories  of  the  son  that  will  lake  you  out  of  yoarself  •■■  , 
you  forgel  the  humdrum  SOth  Century  with  iu  stale  commonplace  diversions — then  you  will  devour  eray  i§r 
of  these  volumes  of  Hoheti  Louis  Slevenson  from  cotci  to  cover. 

But  Ihc  closest  scrutinv  will  («i1 
11  reveal  an  unclean  thought  or 


a  sty 

of   the  sort   .hat   appeal  to 

Str."n«,n''?.',hVn,;.,c"r"o? 
e  and  an  that  defies  imita- 

ORDER  TQDAY 

are  on  the  lip-grade.     The  com- 
plete set  is  only  Sl.7*.  delivered 

afB*s!sSja:*sji;::T.«^YsHi  «<, 

EnetMtd  And  11.14.  in  foU  ptynMnt 
8>ud  books,  eartlsn  pnpald.  to 

9har«  onr  confldenee  aad   bay  the  prodncts  adTertla«d  t 
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=Keep  Up  With  the  World= 


ON  THE  Loose-Leaf  Plan 

NELSON'S  IS  THE  ONLY  ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


J9  ktfping;  pacr.  atrp  by  itcp,  with  the  a 
givt  10  ai:  lubicribcrl  a  complele  b.itoi 
vc  for  their  Encyclapsdia  all  new  maps 
vorld,  that  has  never  before  been  accomi 
ins  Device.     Olher  Encxclapxdiaa  when 


h  «f  \atiani,  and  the  ont;  Encyelo- 


iionary.     1 
wurld  and 




...,<...»>,.. 

-"■:;;.::"::::: 

v.rj'-r:'"' 

""^'Hsrir  T. 

r>.« 

sir.:- 

tviTT  THi-.  ■kithar 
'•hiii  tSS  tlla  •'aaXlni  .ill 

mi 

th 

I  k.r.  feoal  lEUOI' 
■  .feioli  11  Mlflat  i*'rH 

n  T  piwDl  KH  (1_  n.iy 
r*.;lai  1.  (inuih  rtU  »* 

It  ■trll'ollli.ublp. 
M«lT  roiTi,       

and    October — thereby    making    Xelion't    EacTcIa- 
pzdia  alwayi  new  and  abreast  of  tbe  timei. 

N*l««n's  FREE  RttSAaroh  Burura 

Nelion's  Permanent  Reicarcb  Kiireau  for  Scien- 
tific Reports  and  Special  Information  and  Special 
Correapondence  is  ine  only  arganiisiton  of  its  kind 
in  existence.  It  is  prepared  to  answer  fully  and 
\  ""&  ?"'"-™-'----i™?P'--^*'-'?'-'-"  "™- 


A  QIFT  OF   PERPETUAL  RKMEMBIIANCE I 
i.lMllir  r*Mt«lM   l.«alrtH 

■I'm  aitow^,  wM.k  wiir£7 


EXCHANGE 


Wh«n  All  Othar  EnoyolopaMllH  Fall 

••LOOK  IT  UP  IN  NELSOffS" 

THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS 


Pleaiic   ■aeBtlon   the   Review   at   Revleira 


lea  wrltlMff  !•  adTCrtlaam 
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Scientific  American 

Established  1845 

>IuNN  8t  Co.  Inc. 

Dear  Ibr»  Executive : 

It  is  your  desire  to  conduct  your 
business  in  a  manner  that  will  result  in  the 
greatest  efficiency.   You  cannot  neglect  any' 
aid  that  will  seem  to  suggest  new  ideas  or  in* 
form  you  what  industrial  developments  are  being 
made  by  other  manufacturers*   The  Scientific 
American  is  designed  to  render  this  service . 
and  the  big  men  of  our  country  are  reading  it» 
In  many  industrial  establishments »  after  being 
placed  on  the  desk  of  the  Executive »  it  is 
passed  among  the  heads  of  department s^  and  aar-i 
eral  copies  are  often  subscribed  for  in  order 
that  the  employees  may  have  access  to  it« 

In  many  of  our  public  Libraries  it  it 
more  read  than  any  other  publication,  not  evsn 
excluding  magazines  of  fiction •   This  is  the 
only  journal  devoted  exclusively  to  this  fieldi 
of  work,  and  as  it  is  a  weekly  publication  it 
announces  new  developments  before^  they  can 
appear  elsewhere  •  If  it  is  ;of  value  to  othere^ 
both  for  its  contents  and  as'  an' advertising 
medium,  would  it  not  be  of  value"^  to  you?  One 
important  suggestion  or  idea  gathered  from  its 
columns  may  be  worth  more  to  you  than  the  oost 
Of  a  subscription  for  a  life  time#. 

Yours  faithfiaiy^ 


Subscription  Price,  $3.00  a  yeoTo    Sample  copy  on  rmqummi 


Share   our  confldence  and   bar  the  prodacts  MlwrttavA 
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Websteri 
New  Internat 

DlCTIQNAR 

The  JnemamHiy 

This  neiB  creation  combines  i 
in  one.  Its  contents  b  a  wondei 
pact  storehouse  of  accurate  info 
constant  education  and  enjoTix 
members  of  the  home,  school. 
The  clear  printing  and  beautiful 
bindings  are  lasting  examideB 
of  the  bookbinder's  art. 
This  gift  wiil  be  treasured,  ad- 
mired, and  used  lor^  after  the 
holiday  season  has  passed.    A 
daily  reminder  of  the  giver. 
SALIENT  FEATURES: 
400,000  Vocalmlarr  Tctw. 

30,000  Geognvhical  Sdtjeds. 

12,000  KMrapMcal  Eilrief. 
Thouandi  of  aocr  Rcftmicn. 
Hnadred*  of  NEW  Wardi  Mt  gira 

IB  any  tiAax  didioittrT. 
6.000  DhutntioBC  2,700  Paie*. 
The  onlydiMattaru  with  thenea 
divided  page,  eharaeterized  "A 
Stroke  of  Gmiut,"  Type  matter 
ia  eguirolenf  to  that  or  a  IS-voi- 
-  -te  enct/clopedia. 

WRITE  tor  Bpedmea  [wcsa  of  both  Rol 

G.  ft  a  HERRUH  COHPiUiT, 


PlesHe  ^e>llo>  the  HerlAw  at  RctIcwb  wbcn  wvitlas  t*  «#TaHl*e>a 
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9«nd  onljr  ID  cent*  now.  Wc  wilt  icnd  yoD.  without  coat,  tha  foar  t 
MaupsHsnt.  all  CBcriaBi  chaciu  prepaid  br  at.  V/t  win  alw  •ntar  ri 
Kilptleo  fat  38  moncha  to  Metropolitan,  The  UveM  MaaaalDa  In  Am 
You  then  aend  ua  tl.oo  a  month  for  four  month*  to  put  br  the  macaa 
at  lea*  than  retail  price*.  The  booka  aca  PREB. 
Ura-a  ate  apieaenl  iubacrlber.rour  lubacrirtlonwlll  be  entanded.   Eirtra 


Plesae-  mcntlan  the  Rcvlcir  ol  RcTlcira  nrhCB  TrrtttBR  t 
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NEW  BOOKS  FROM 
THE  ABINGDON   PRESS 


LEADEnO  OF  GInLo  cLuia  ewing  espey 

Its  practical  wisdom,  clear  directions,  and  many  suggestions,  will  make  this  book  a  real  help  to  every 
girls'  leader.     PHcm,  n«t»  75  o»aU,  postpaid 

MYSTICISM  AND  MODERN  LIFE  ?&»»  wright  buooui. 

This  book  uncovers  the  sources  and  springs  of  genuine  spirituality.    Pric*,  n«t,  HUM,  postpaid 

PERSONALISM  AND  THE  PROBLEMS  OF  PHILOSOPHY  nii^S^'SS^ 

(la  Books  on  Philosophy  Swiss) 
In  reality  a  Manual  of  Philosophy  dealing  brieflv  and  clearly  with  the  contrasting  Materialistic  and 
Idealistic  Schools  and  showing  how  the  difficulties  in  these  8>'stems  are  met  and  overcome  by  the  Personalism 
of  Borden  P.  Bowne.     PHcs,  net,  $1.00,  postpaid 

fLiNCIS  L.  STRICKLAND 
Studios  in  ths  Philosophj-  ol   Rsiifion.      (In  Booin  on  Philosophy  Ssriss) 
The  presentation  of  a  view  of  the  great  truth  of  a  gradually  unfolding  revelation  of  God  in  human  hfe. 

PHcs,  net*  $1.50,  postpaid 

By 

J.  M.  M.  GRAY 

The  critic  of  the  church  is  fearlessly  met  and  put  on  the  defensive.    The  book  is  a  distinctly  oonstmo- 

tive  contribution.     Pries,  net,  $1.00,  postpaid 


FOUNDATIONS  OF  CHRISTIAN  BELIEF 


THE  OLD  FAITH  IN  THE  NEW  DAY 


REVELATION  AND  ITS  RECORD 


WiLUAM  WESTLEY  GUTH 


A  wholesome  book,  well  calculated  to  lead  people  without  any  sense  of  discontinuity  from  the  narrower 
to  the  broader  conception  of  revelation.     Prico,  net,  $1.00,  postpaid 

THE  COMMUNITY  SURVEY  IN  RELATION  TO  CHURCH  EFFICIENCY 

(In  the  Constructive  Church  Series.)       By  CHARLES  E.  CARROLL 
Here  are  clearly  announced  the  reasons  for  and  the  principles  underiying  a  community  survey.    Pro- 
fusely illustrated  with  charts,  diagrams,  and  photographs.     Price,  net,  $1.00,  postpaid 


TUB     OIIIIDOII     III     TUB     OITV  (in  the  ConstrucU^e  Church  Sories)       _^_ 

I  HE   unUnun   IN    I  lit   bill  By  bishop  Frederick  de  land  LEifTE 

A  study  of  difficulties  and  opportunities  of  the  mddem  (*ity  church.     Bishop  Leete  has  had  unusual  iex- 
I>erience  as  a  city  pastor.     Price,  net,  $1.00,  postpaid 


THE  REDEMPTION  OF  THE  SOUTH  END    S;^£T%^^ 

A  graphic  story  of  the  transformation  of  a  section  of  Boston  through  the  influence  and  work  of  the 
Morgan  Memorial  Church.     Illustrated.     Price,  net,  $1.00,  postpaid 

BABYLONIA  AND  A88YRIA    (tw»  volumes)  r&bert  w.  roceks 

Sixth  edition,  revised  and  largely  rewritten.  The  volumes  abound  in  material  illustrative  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  have  been  extensively  quoted  or  mentioned  in  the  commentaries  of  the  most  eminent  biblieal 
authorities  from  Marti,  in  Bern,  to  Driver,  in  Oxford.      Illustrated.    Boxed.     Price,  per  set,  $lO.0«, 


THE  FOUn  IN  CRETE  ^  ^  c^rtrude  h.  beccs 

A  lively  and  attractive  description  of  the  somewhat  recent  discoveries  in  Crete.     The  Scholar,  the  Sa«p. 
the  Coffee  Angel,  and  the  Western  Woman  have  many  interesting  experiences,  all  related  in  an  impeisoDai 
lUuBtrated.    Price,  net,  $1.25,  postpaid 


manner. 


HISTORIC  CHURCHES  IN  MEXICO  fl^  john  w.  »nix> 

A  popular  description  of  all  the  important  churches  and  cathedrab  in  Mexico.     Hbtory,  tradition,  and 
legend  are  woven  into  a  lucid  and  deeply  interesting  story.     Illustrated.    Price,  net,  $1.50,  p1^»tp^id 


THE  SHADOW  ON  THE  DIAL 


By 

O.  H.  CARMICHACL 


The  author  is  at  once  a  naturalist,  litterateur,  philosopher,  and  prophet.     Thoufl^  the  book 
love  story,  its  main  message  concerns  inunortality.     lUustroted.    Price,  net,  $1.00,  postpaid 


fr^^^'^ 


AT  THE  BETTER  BOOKSHOPS 
THE    ABINGDON    PRESS 


new  YORK 150  Filth  Aveone 

BOSTON.  -  581  Beybten  ScrMt  (Copley  Sq.) 
PITTSBURGH,  •  -  •  105  Fifth  Avsnne 
DETROIT.  •   ..  UEUsshsthStrMt.EsM 


CINCINNATI.  -  220  Wsst  Foerth 
CHICAGO.  -  1018-24  8.  Wshsah  A 
KANSAS  CITY.  •    •  1121  McGss 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  •  5*  7 City  HsU 


Sbare  our  oonfldence  and  buy  the  products  udTertiaed  bere 
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PICKae  BieBtloa  tke  ReTl«w  of  RCTiewa  wkaa  wrttta*  t«  N«T*rtl«en 


The  Review  of  Rgviewi     AJw 


IT  TOOK  A  GENIUS  TO  WRITE  THIS  IjOVE  STORr 


DIAL" — of  the  bogr  ind  air]  ahiiiiitcckrd  on  ■  dcurt  ThcK  Morin  Ikrow  ran  •■»)•■  CkiMM  flfMi^  fc|l» 
I<bnd,  It  ihowi  how  each  life  reiponded  to  tht  iniiinct*  liiti,  itowawan,  nndcnts  matmm,  Tliy  Mil  !••■■ 
nf  the  race.     The  reader  leei  TJvIdty  unrolded  in  tbcM        the    myilerion    realm  of    PcnoHlHr-      tW,Bftt  fM 


MAIL  THE  COUPON  WITH  lOe  TODAY!  tout! "i" 


JiSSSsSsa^lSSi 


'  THE4BOOKSPIIZE:  WHAT  OIK  >aUMM  SMI^ 

rttta*ftii»3"ta"SlL'"tt«T!5    ■*"•  ""  ■■  ^S-LSr  ^ 

IM  ■hhiWm    and  Aai'a  alll     n*       u,*/  b«  1M««  a^  |_j_  (^ 


"'1  >■!<■■ 


McOnUk.    THE  McCUU  lOgC  Oa    ItoMO* 

■  ad  bar  «h*  »M«Mta  ■^■■IIImI  hM* 
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Another  Star  Joins  tbe  Movies 


^AOU  Lave  Kcn  bim  often  bekind  tbe  (oodiglita.  in  front  of  «  tf«y  ekonu  nnging  Iiu 
^f  funny  rang*  in  Iu>  funny  drawL 

Now  you  can  Me  lum_witb  a  wLole  ocean  for  a  Wk-Jrop.  all  ont-Joor*  fora  ata^ 
and  bunJreila  of  "practical"  propertiea  tLat  be  never  cooU  bave  iniutei«d  inatde  a  tbeater. 
And  be  is  funnier  tban  ever.  He  atill  does  all  tbo  fnnny  rtuntt  you  ianfbed  at  on  tbe 
*ta^e  and  a  lot  more,  too. 

And  bebind  all  tbii:  tbe  new  itrorlt.  the  new  lite  and  tbe  lon^  "'jump'*  froH  riie  letfit)- 
mate  itage  to  tbe  movie,  tbere  is  an  interestinf  atory  tiwd  witb  a  atrintf  of  amuaing 
"off-Btarfe"   aneadotea.  '        , 

You'll  like  bim  better  ivben  you  Me  bim  on  tbe  fcreen  if  you  knoir  all  about  bia  / 
debut  from  bia  ow^  lipa.  Hell  teU  you — be  and  a  boat  of  otber  beroea  and  f  ' 
beromes  of  tbe  acreen — in  .'    ^j' 

FILM    FUN      M 

ta  and  t 


,-      Enclosed  Si 
_  .  ,     .      ,  ,        r    1  ...  /    "'<=■'     '•'■*'*   "• 

Tbe  mafazme  of  the  bumoroua  aide  of  tbe  morinri  picture  witb  inti-       f     C3  noi.)    II  ynf 
mate  abetebea  and  pbototfnoba  of  tbe  artiata  and  tbcir  playa.     It    /  r^^        ' '" 
will  make  you  at  borne  witn  tbe  entire  profeaaion  and  at  ue  aame    / 
time  provide  you  witb  a  ^nerous  portion  of  bealtby  fun. 


•      Addrest 


/  . 


p  mrntlon   thr  RpTlew  of  ReTicwa  wk«n  wPltlKn  to  BllTOrttaero 
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(( 


Held  to  Answ^er" 


is  a  really  big,  emotional  American  novel 
by  Peter  Clark  Macfarlane. 

In  its  strength  and  power  it  has  been  likened 
to  Hall  Caine's  "The  Christian."  The 
author's  sincerity  of  purpose,  his  skillful 
handling  of  interesting  characters  and  his 
development  of  dramatic  climaxes  cannot 
fail  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the 
reading   public. 

''HELD  TO  ANSWER"  started  in  the 
November  20th  issue,  but  a  complete  syn- 
opsis enables  the  reader  to  begin  it  any  time 
within  the  first  few  weeks.   Look  for  it  in 

THE  NATIONAL  WEEKLY 

416  Wat  13th  Street,  New  York  City 

A  few  special  features  for  December 


"Shells  and  the  Man"  "Through  the  Dark" 

A  study  of  Lloyd-George  as  Munition  Min«  by  Charles  Wadsworth  Camp,  the  aotfaor  of 

ister.  by  Isaac  F.  Marcosson  "The  Gray  Mask*' 

"  The  Rise  of  the  Movies  *'  "^n  Interview  with  Senator  Borah  " 

by  Charles  E.  Van  Loan  ^^  ^^^'^  J-  A"cn 

"What  Happened  at  El  Rancho  Verde"  ^^Mm  a  new  series  of  the  far  north 

by  Vingie  E.  Roe  stories,  by  Samuel  Alexander  Wliite 


\ 


Share   onr  confidence  and  buy  the  products  advertised  here 
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iiark  ©main 

CHRISTMAS 


m^rrg  OIjjnHtwaa 


TWAIN'S  WORKS — you  are  certain  that  you  will  please  the  recipient,  be  that 
person  father,  mother,  son  or  daughter.  Why?  He  is  "Your  Mark  Twain"  the 
moment  you  have  him  in  your  hbrary — he  is  'Your  Mark  Twain"  the  instant  you 
read  one  of  his  books.     He  is  the  most  universal  writer  America  has  ever  produced. 


His  humanity,  his  sound  common  sense,  the  ripe  philosophy  underlying  hi  .  .  .., 
his  hatred  of  sham  and  pretense,  tend  to  make  him  the  friend  of  humanity— to  be- 
long to  all  mankind.  Let  in  the  sunshine  of  Mark  Twain's  radiant  humorl  Revel 
in  the  beauty  and  robust  fun  of  the  great  stoiytellerl  ^  His  is  the  antidote  for  the 
blues  and  all  species  of  grouch,  general  debility  of  the  intellect.  You  may  still  ob> 
tain  the  Author's  National  Edition  of: 

Muxk  Emnin 

At  Ifalf  ^txte 

ailir  yrtrr  flill  Untr  Sr  Crsa  ^k'  Autlror'a  Sfattfliutl  EliWon 

It  ,an  ntver  be  less.     There  will  be  another  !?«■  «l«BfipJ»  ttua  Ot  t^PUOatlllB 

edirion  at  a  higher  price.     Now  the  price  Is  The  volumes  measure  sH  t  7H  inches. 

only  ii  oo  per  volume  for  the  twenty-five  They  are  carefully  printed  on  excellent    /^ 

volumes,  containing  evecythinE  (hat  is  in  the  paper,  have  tille-pagrs  in  two  colors,    / 

most  expensive  set(i70scories,essays,  sketch-  and  are  bound  in  a  handsome  dark     / 

ts,  lireat  books  of  tinion,  famous  books  of  red  cloth,  nith  titles  in  gold,  dec-     / 

travel).     Now  you  pay  only  Jlz.oo  monthly —  orative  design  on  the  back  and    /  , — 

less  than  7  cents  daily.     Now  you  also  obtain  a  medallion  of  the  great  au-    /  "  * 

a  year's  subscription  10  Harfer's  Macaeine.  thor  on  the  cover.  /  f> 

ftenli  far  lijf  25  Valmtwa  Slit  l^arpfr  Wag    /  -s'~ 

at  our  expense  to  examine  for  ten  days.     If  the  books  are  intended  as    /  ^^ 

a  Christmas  gift,  they  will  likewise  be  sent  at  our  expense.     If  the     /  — 

recipient  does  not  like  them  they  mav  be  returned  to  us  collect.    /    ,  ~\ 

If  tney  are  sent  Co  you  for  your  own  library  and  you  do  not  like  / 
them,  don't  hesitate  to  send  them  back.  No  better  gift  can  /  , 
he  made  than  a  set  of  MARK  TWAIN  to  yourself  or  to  /  „ 
a  friend,  so  send  for  the  bool:s  now.  /      '!,'. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS[EsMMillIINCWVORK,N.V.  / 


P1e*»e  mentloa  the  RctIcvv  at  Revlewa  i 
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The  Coupon 
and  Ten  Cents 

TAKE  the  coupon  at  the  bottom  of  this 
advertisement  to  any  newsdealer  on 
November  24th,  and  he  will  give  you 
the  15c  December  issue  of  The  Ainericaa 
Magazine — far  only  10c. 

Then  Take  It  Home  and  Read  h 

We  want  everj-  reader  of  Ret- ieic  of  Arrietra 
to  know  what  «  splendid  magaxine  Tbc 
American  ia.  We  want  evfwy  one  to  enjoy 
the  delightful  stories,  the  interestine  articln, 
the  beautiful  illustrations  that  fill  this  «!• 
perb  December  number.  And  so,  for  this 
one  month,  November  24th  to  December 
23rd,  1915,  we  are  making  this  special, 
introductory  offer. 

Ray  Stannard  Baker 

James  Montgomery  Flagf 

Marjory  Benton  Cooke 

Ellis  Parker  Butler 

Olive  Higgins  Prouty 

Walter  Prichard  Eaton 

make  The  American  for  December  one  of  tbi 
most  interesting  and  entertaining  maganacs 
you  have  ever  seen.  Clean,clever,8lK>rtit» 
ries — timely  articles — newsy  glimpaea  of  sot 
able  men  and  women — these  are  the  thia|^ 
you  will  enjoy.  More  than  one  hundred  b^ 
pages  full!  Something  new  and  BODetliiag 
notable  is  always  in  The  American  MagniBS 
— this  month — next  month—everr  rri^^ 
Be  sure  to  take  the  coupon  to  your  ne«» 
dealer  on  November  24th  so  that  yoa  wmt 
eet  your  copy  of  this  great  15c  migr""^ 
for  only  a  dime. 

'^Aniencan 

J        Y_  Magazliw 

lb«TakCi» 

^Iwrc  oar  co.ad.av*  .b«  bar  tk.  VT0««rt.  ■■n.ll.ll  h*fl* 


The  Review  of  Revjewfr^ — Advertiiing  Secli<>ii_ 


itlon    thF  Revl«iT  of  Revleira  wfeei 


The  Review  of  Rcviewi — Advertyiiig  Sectioa 


The   Review  of   Revicwg — ^Advcrtiiing  Section 


share   oar   ronfld^Mcp  and   bmy  th^  prodveta  ■dT#rtlvi 


The  Review  of  Reviewr» — Advertuiiit-  StctJon 


The  •  Review  of  Reviewj — Advertiging  Section. 


Share  oar  conadvac*  mid  bar  tke  pr*dBeta  ■dverUac*  k«r* 


The  Review  of  Review» — ^AdvertiMDg  Seclioii 


■  ■JiMlllli  tai 


The  Review  of  Review* — ^AdverUwng  Secdoit 


■npndon  the  RcTleiv  of  Revletra  irhea  ivrltlms  to  adTcrtliiera 


The  Review  of  Rcviewt  Corrgponiiencc  Scho<4  Directpiy. 


STUDY LAW 


IX  flip;  aarf  *w^a  cm  ••»<■  a 


chaal  priarlpal*  Tmlar  Mskly  ln^iMMlMa  • 


The  Review  of  Review  Conetpondencc  School 
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HvBtlon  the  Reiien-  of  RcTleira  wt<e>  irritlns  to  ScIioalB  ■■<  vet  beat  atteatl*K 
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TRUE  ADVENTURE 

Vlut  (rf  die  peat  (toiei  of  •dventnre  of  iD  ^a 


WhM  o(  dut  hue— tbn  W  of  .dTatnR-lbl  <h« 
men  og-ilmre  in  cockMtelli— llul  oiled  ihem  Id  die  mem- 
^  topK  diK  beckoned  them  to  d»  bewt  of  tlie  iw(k>> 
What  of  tt>e  petMod  teconU  o(  dKw  nea  >im1  dior  tils  <i 
bwvUuD,  ewWuice  aul  •due*ei>Knt7  They  btm  W 
buried  for  many  yean  m  die  coSet*  of  oUnioa.  Now  d«T 
kava  been  launeded  from  all  cometa  of  die  worid  wl 
bcouiht  Ksedxi  m  dtf  OUTING  ADVENTURE  U- 
BRARY  foe  you  iotoert  and  uutntdioa. 
_  The  mi  volume,  thai  make  up  d>e  OUTING  ADVEN- 
TUftE  UBflARY  are  beaubfully  bound  in  daik  blur  d°lk, 
riantped  in  white  and  gold.  They  are  all  unilona  and  rod; 
to  (tand  adc  by  nde  even  widi  your  mart  opoiMn  nJoBO. 
There  are  raoire  than  2,000  p«ci  ol  acdoo,  explonliiB  uil 
•dveature — all  of  it  bue — ^  irf  it  inloeriii^. 

The  ddei  are : 
Id  the  Old  Wert  Fnrt  Throi«h  the  Graod  Cuijca 

Cutaway!  and  Cnuoei         Adrift  in  the  Antic  Ice  Pack 
The  Uoa  Hunts  Capdvea  Amoc^  the  IthPtp* 

SEND    JSO    MONEY 

The  coupon  bdow  explatnt  our  oSa  and  die  Ddbed  d 
■     No  tDaney  ii  Decettaiy  imlaa  you  aie  pslccdy 

.  The  «  volumea  of  die  OUTING  ADVEN 
TURE  LIBRARY  detcribed  aboK  togeiha  widi  a  jar'i 
■ubKiiplioii  to  OUTING— die  bo  outdoor  m^ame  wiD  be 
•ent  to  you  ENTIRELY  ON  APPROVAL.  -- 
dKm  you  pay  iq  eaiy  inrtaUmenti  if  vou  doot  £ke  tf 
turn  them  at  OUR  EXPENSE.  If  yon  are  akeady  a  i 
acnber  your  aibKiipdon  will  be  eileiiclaj. 

5:MPLY    MAO.    THE    COUPON    BELOW 


litouQc 


8eha«l  prinelpaU  Tslne  Wshlr  laqalrlea  tram  lerl*! 


>d  Ifliclllseai  MasnKlne  r«n<iin  1^ 
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New  Way  In  Typewriting 
Doubles  Stenographer's  Pay 

Hundreds  Formerly  Earning  S8  to  StS  Weekly, 
Now  Receive  $2S,  $35  and  Even  $50  with  Work 
Eaner  than  Ever  Before. 

Vhf  doiint  Ihe  a.cragc  stfnographcr  make  more  money? 

Wl«t  ii  il  thai  holds  •□  many  down  to  long  bouri  and  hard  work  at  a  u[ar. 

of  only  *  few  dolUra  eat:h  wrek? 

In  (unety-nine  cases  out   of  a   hundred,  il's  hrcause  Ibty  can't  turn   their 

■torthana  notei   into  finished  letters  or  olhir  lypewritten  material  quickly 

enough — it's  because  they  are  loo  Blow  on  the  tyiKwriter. 

Rcratti  are  what  taunt.     Slenographcri  are  paid,  whether  tbey  know  it  or 

iHrt,'  for  th4  quantity  and  the  Quality  of  Iheir  ^nuked  tvork. 

Wk  |a  my  lUnntriptiv  wlia  L>  maklna  fis  or  man  a  ir«k  and  he  or  itas  will  l«ll 

>»■  jfct  In  lant  mMsure  the  mciw  of  hU  or  her  luixea  bu  iMn  Hmd— inal  mi« 

mm  wOl  no  looitr  lut  up  viib  iiow.  buni^ini  work  on  LiiD  lypawrlHr.     •tbta  iiidlr        .^k.'Tt^K^    iriE  iMi>i~<ri<<i^<>.»iui'i''i*i> 
SptgB  or  Itu™  tlniM  tba  (nnner  lalailn  lo  UHiDin[«iHi  who  btaom  Bpe-  -^^^^^         ^^  ^^^^    ■  ■  '-   -  -  ^^ 

80  to  100  Words  a  Minute  Guaranteed  """  *^"^i'i'„»  7ZlI ..,,. 

Nothing  EIm  Like  It  ^^'^  ^  a^'t'^*  "'to  STfi^iK  ■'^"'Hlh^.l'liri'iuH^flir 

Stai^S'iTin'iiS'.  tji""or^K?Beih-  Valuable  Book  Free  -"''"'* ""^^i^^  ™;^ 

oJ'VsduiM''  nf''''liiji"fM  coT}«tr  and  brlmtul  of  (ye-DpooIajld™*  (od  nia- 
■pHliJ     ITlwwrilLni    i:oiirM«— iTMl     nuzn-         able    InfomaUcm. 

Kind    Hd    aiTuricr.     and    Ihe    ulatlB*       «TitlDpe— (at  lUi  book  at  anxa.     II  Sffl 


In 


r  eve  IT  kind  of  clain  cmpt 


I  liM  Til   .;>«rr>  <i  WAna  jro 
V   ^."J  :>  =^1  ::  atsM  be  adnu 


W(  linj  notUag  in  c«no«ciioa  nhli  anv  of  ihetc 
bvihjs  which  poiDK  HI  (he  CDDclutioD  that  you  can- 
■H<c  sitvN  :«cain  >\iur  hoMitigx.  at  lean  for  the  rime 
bciii):.  Nt-itc  i>f  ihtm  hiT  been  affected  to  any  >p- 
precUMe  e\<eni  t>y  "jiu)(y~  CDmpctition,  and  there 
are  itiJicJitons  thai  during  the  next  few  months, 
ihe  iiurkvc  t\>[  ihis  clara  of  invettments  at  a  whole 
ittd>    »Itt>n    iitvre  »r    IcM   lubsiantial    improvement. 

Id  ivur  p1.KT.  however,  ne  should  check  up  on 
tSr  ix>Mtii>ii  of  the  tarimiT  bonds  as  often  ai  we 
ivuM.  iVRt  enirtiih .  Tranion  securities  are  having 
u>  nilhstjnd  injii>  advene  inllurnces  and  it  mighl 
be  thJi  si-jiie  chaiise*  iu  >our  lin  would  appear  de- 
xtrabic  :<>  the  Itjchc  vf  subseiiurni  developmrnia, 
iHtut'.hsiJiiidiii);  the  taei  that  much  encouraginB 
l>it>^tv''«  Sj»  been  made  in  eliminating  the  hazard 
ubich  itte  ii!i[c,:u!ated  operatioa  of  (he  jiioeyt 
l>t^>Ilti^'ll    '.>>    ih;on    jSoul    the    securities    of    Hidi 


iVFMtNr  AND  SPECIAL  ASSBS9. 
Mb'NT  BONUS 

■    »    ,-".-,■: -,.11   ij  tnforml  in 


\.>i:  ^J\e  ixfereiice  here  lo  the  claH 
]>.e  ::••!  ib-e  dirMi  tiMi|:«iit>ns  of  (he 
t'Sc-e  a:e  nv.ie  diiferrncts  in  the 
iJii'ft  t»".  the  issuancT  of  such  bond*, 
i  ivirdie*  t*>r  the  Kdder*  in  caae 
"C>a"«.  Vwe>er.  it  is  provided  that 
>■.va^.:  VI  intiM  adirnise  the  sale  of 
A.-NrtI  >■■'  the  default  f»r  (he  ; 


taking  precedes 
that  of  general  taxes. 

In  referring  here  («  thia  clan  of  bood^  iW 
opportunity  ii  preaented  to  correct  an  ■mprcwia 
previously  given  in  tbete  pa^ea  that  there  art  •• 
iptcial  iisesiment  issue*  hariap  any  of  the  An- 
acteristics  of  municipal  obligaiiona.  The  law*  W 
several  of  the  S(a(c*,  ■*  a  matter  of  fae^  iftci- 
fically  provide  tba(  asteswncni  itiuea  "shall  be  (sll 
general  obligations  of  (he  inuini  nunicipal  Bsty*- 
ration,  and  for  (be  paymeni  of  the  prwetpal  mi 
iD(creK  ...  (he  full  faith,  cecdil.  and  rmmn 
of  iuch  municipal  carperatioo  aball  be  ■laditd.' 
Sudi  i*  the  law  of  OfaM.  for  example.  mhUk  «*« 
further  thai  '^o  provide  for  any  drficMaqr  m  At 
payment  or  eollcctioa  of  .  .  .  aiseaMDeaM  as  it 
*Bme  shall  fall  dgc,  tkc  coundl  of  iW  iMiBg 
municipal  oorporatioa  shall,  prior  lo  ihc  iHaMCt 
of  the  bands  .  .  .  provide  br  the  levy  of  a  m 
upon  all  the  tasable  property  of  said  CBipuiatia>* 
Thus,  aa  an  Ohio  atlonieT  points  o«  m  h^  "Ht 
municipal  or  county  ofiecn,  as  the  ca*«  nay  it, 
collect  the  special  asses^MMs  which  ^  w  At 
liquidatioa  erf  the  ipcdal  aascsanwat  bands:  ha 
if  every  aasesnncnt  were  m  be  beM  illegal  (^ 
uDCollectable  the  in^ddpality  would  Mill  have  I* 
pay  the  bond*." 

This,  of  course,  is  an  anportant  diatincnsn  fct 
investors  (o  bear  in  mud  in  scltCtinK  MUiiuii 
from  tbii  general  eateforT. 


No.  tV-IHOKT  TEUI  NOm.    INVUniBIT 


,.\(f!> 


It  r 

.   have 


■\'l\ 


•tl,  sv'ssi  (he  default  and  re- 


potuble  lo  hayAaa 

Truisit  Ft  <f  MItVllllrtiri ^ 

JanuaiT  I  aii  >*  k  Mi  «■  ife*  Cahii  hA  n 
U  imkhnlift  —fc— ^»a«l^l^ 


^^".■•-timmti  ««  t 
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The  Financial  Policy  of  the 
Individual  should  be  that  of 
the  Successful  Corporation 

The  well  managed  corporation  usually  creates  an 
adequate  sinking  fund  for  the  retirement  of  outstanding 
indebtedness. 

The  man  maintaining  a  home  and  family  should 
accumulate  sound,  interest-bearing  securities.  If  he 
sets  aside  and  carefully  invests  a  certain  percentage  of 
his  yearly  earnings,  as  does  the  corporation,  the 
income  from  his  securities  will  lessen  the  burden  of  his 
expenses  and  eventually,  if  incapacitated  for  active 
business  or  professional  endeavor,  a  permanent  annual 
income  will  be  assured. 

You  are  invited  to  communicate  with  our  nearest 
office  for  our  plan  for  the  accumulation  and  distrib\i- 
tion  of  funds  for  permanent  income. 

Send  for  List  of  Offerings  R'^Sl 

A  definite  statement  of  your  requirements  will 
insure  the  best  service  our  organization  affords. 

N.  W.  Hals^  &  Co. 

NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO 

49  Wall  St.  1421  Cb«lB«t  St.  U  SaIU  mm 


BOSTON  SAN  FRANCISCO 

HalMy  &  Co..  Inc.  BALTIMORE  424  CiJifoffBia  St. 

MomofBMv. 

LONDON.  Habey  &  Co..  Ltd.     ST.  LOUIS.  SU  Socurlly  Bld«.     GENEVA.  fMUmmAtaA 
Dealers  in  Government,  MunidpAl*  lUilroftd  mad  PabBc  Utflfty  Boadt 


I  c  is  to  yonr  ndvontoce  when  wrillns,  to  explain  that  yea  are 

60o 


M% 
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An  Enviable 
Record 

l)i<l  V(Mi  not(*  rocentiv  in  '*r//^ 
Wall  Strert  Jottrnar'  tlu*  romark- 
jiMc  nvord  made  !)y  electric  light 
nnd  power  companies  during  the 
lirst,  year  of  the  European  war? 
The  record  as  set  forth  therein  is 
ch'arly  an  evidenceof  the  strength 
uuihTlying  conservative  pul)hc 
utility  investments.  With  such 
.securiti(vs  at  vour  command,  to 
yield  approximately  S%  to  5-i%, 
why  should  you  hesitate  to  bene- 
fit !)y  Ihesr  liheral  returns?  We 
•shall  he  glad  to  send  you  Pam- 
phlet No.  1623,  containing  a 
reprint  t»f  the  ahove  article,  and 
lo  hring  to  vour  attention  at  the 
.same  lime  several  desirahle  issues 
ol'  puhlic  utility  honds. 

We  also  issu«*  for  gratuitous  dis- 
liihutii>n  ami>nv:  investors  the 
follow  nii*   iuxeNlment    literature: 

( ircuUr  No.  1624.     ••Convertible 
Bonds** 

(  t>ii(,iiiti  tl^^^r(p(uMw  oi'  all  (ho  iiiiiH>r- 
I. ml  i.^uoh  iii»%\  i»u  tho  luarkrt. 

CiivuUr  No.  1625.     '^Railroad  and 
liHliislrial  Slocks** 

\  ,'ui  »n»^  tU'N*  \  iptuMiN  of  niorx*  tiiaii  oiu* 
liui(.li%il  iNMu^N  'iiNtvsl  »»n  tho  Ni'%*  \ork. 


I.. 


t  ■ 


•   i: 


>■  •  .  .\ 


\\ .    {\  »n    ».  I    .\   ^:\•\'^'   il  »:'.\k"n:  ■•.-.ont   bu^:- 
i»»        .111,1  I  \v »  ;  :»' i'"  xi»';  X  for  t'\' p::r\*b..iM' 


t>i        lit     «»l    •■»  *  .      '  ■.»'^    1:^ 

lilt  III.   I   ll    III   t  i  Nti   • 


small  coupons  representing  the  various  semt-annuii 
installments  uf  interest.  All  that  you  have  to  J-- 
is  to  cut  off  the  proper  coupon  at  each  interf*: 
period  and  deposit  it  in  your  bank  for  c«>iirCTiiir. 
In  this  connection,  we  ou^ht  perhaps  to  refer  tti  the 
fact  that  in  depositing  coupons  for  collection  it  }« 
necessary  for  the  holders  of  the  securities  to  fill  o«: 
ownership  blanks  as  required  b\  the  Federal  ir.- 
come  Tax  law,  claiming  exemption  fri»m  the  tat, 
or  not,  as  the  case  may  be.  Vour  banker  ouid  ci\f 
you  instruction  about  the  formalitie>  which  n  i% 
necessary  to  observe  in  this  respect.  Vou  cann<rf 
allow  interest  on  securities  of  any  kind  lo  run  ar-d 
be  compounded  as  is  done  in  the  ca>e  ut  inicrr'if  un 
savings  bank  deposits. 

Vour  question  about  the  advi»abilii>  of  putiit.^* 
your  money  all  in  one  place,  wc  can  an»\\cr  M 
repeating  what  we  have  said  so  frequentN  that 
we  know  of  ver>-  few  circumstances  indeed  i:i 
which  it  is  not  desirable  to  diversif>  in\e«rmenT« 
by  taking  from  time  to  time  ditfereni  securities  oi 
different  types  and  classes. 


No.  6H8-PBNNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD  STfKIK 

I  liav<*  \n'vn  watching  the  recent  Miiu.iril  tr''.!r»»v  :;-.  :  • 
priic  of  Pennsylvania  stock,  am]  sli..i:.|  'i'^,-  t  \.\\'  ■>  . 
tell  MU"  what  the  road's  cariiiiifj-  »crr  1  t-»t  vi-  *■-: 
<livi(len«U  the  stock  i>a>s,  aiul  the  c  ijii"  i':/ iTi  r  ■  ■  * 
company. 

The  stock  of  the  Pennsvlvania  Railroad  I  «irr.- 
pany  is  now  paying  dividends  at  ihr  rate  ot  b  pfr 
cent,  per  annum.  It  has  been  on  chat  ba%i«  «incf 
1908.  In  1907  it  paid  7  per  cent.;  in  l9oft.  h\  per 
cent.,  and  from  1900  to  1905,  6  per  cent,  per  arr.urr. 
To  go  no  farther  back  with  the  detailed  re«  ord.  it 
may  be  added  that  Pennsylvania  stock  ha*  paid 
dividends  at  varying  rates  without  a  brrak  «ir.er 
1S56.  It  is  this  record,  among  other  ihini;s.  ihar  hji 
placed  the  stock  in  the  categor\  of  the  m<i»t  cur.> 
servative  securities  of  its  t\pe  and  cla>s. 

Pennsylvania's  net  income  for  the  f:*cj!  \fjr 
ended  December  31,  1914,  was  534.oVi. .-»,;.  c..-n- 
paring  with  $41,920,S3J  in  1913.  i4,^I>;.•*^4  in  I*::, 
and  $3S.1 34,564  in  1911.  Surplus  rart.in.:*  lirt 
>ear  were  the  equivalent  of  about  *i.so  prr  crr.T  o 
the  $499,jo3,6oo  outstanding  capital  st.<:k  !>.• 
was  the  smallest  margin  for  the  dividend  rc:^»rfJ 
in  a  number  of  years.  Results  for  the  current  \fi:. 
however,   &eem   likelv  to  be  better. 


=         STArFMENT   <»F   THE   OWNERSHIP.  MANXi'.^VIn: 
=  ElV..  REOriRED  BY  THE  MV  nV  AVkW^V  .«    t- 

=  OK  rHE  .AMERICAN    REVIEW  OK  kE\  ILW^ 


KiUchi^l  N-BthW  mt  %*w  T.-rk.  5.  T  .  fw  Ahi^.*  |    X  t; . 


.^     Irvi:  g  I''ave.    Nr*  V  '•.  v  f 

Ir\Ti| 


IS.         A«  1^  I  O        /^  =  .'.' I  •...•*•••■*•/•".•.•»•.  Albert  Shi  w.    <     Ir\Ti*  IVjcr.  %«>•  \    -t  I  f 

S  Nll*^lll*ft^r       I  f*AQK      Ar      In  =  .•>%.*.••.•.*,  .l.'i  v-^i^r.  auric*  H.  I^nirr.    ?tIr^:ntfPjr    N    V  i  f 

S  tHHHlVl        1  I  adH      IX      VU«         =  •N.V:*:.^.  The  Re\-iev»  ..t  Review*  C:^..>    Irv::'i  p.a.c   N  Y   4. -r 


JA  kli%MiJ  Sli^rl.  New   Y«>rk  s 

Mvtu^d*!*  New   Y^uW  Stwk  FuvKarc^       S 
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l*hc  Review  oi  Reviews  Ci». 
A'.i>eri  Shaw 
t'hJir'e*    l>.  Lanier 


.Vt  In-irg  Place    New  Y  •*  Ct 

y*  Irvine  P.Ai.f.    N?«  Y   't  i   y 

>^  Irvirj  PUce.  Nr»  V  ••  C^ 

k,'.\ittjc  f  Arr  cfttf  er  more  t/" tita%  Jtwter^nT  .•/■' 
S^kJ* ,  mi'r'tgtU! iv  or  otker  mch Txtin ;    X.-xf 

r^irMk/^  CHARLES  D    L^NIFR. 

S«vrn  t,«  And  nubscribed  before  me  this  ^nh  day  <^  Scrinabcr.  I«lC 
'SwaJ    F.  r>.  Wiitmer.  Notary  Public,  RiasBCo7>'>«  U 
Cenificiie  filed   in  K.  W  CamSg,  ^^ 


|iM«>   hMuker*  al^r  |Hrr»«kniil  mirmtl^m  to  la««trte»  tkey  Imsvr  f  b«  avrl^asi^ 
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I  This  Interests  YOU  As 

I  An  Investor 

I  Our  new  Booklet  entitled  **MunicipaI  Bonds,'*  contains  infor- 

I  mation  of  great  value  to  every  investor.      It  explains  in  simple, 

I  understandable  language  the  various  classes  of  municipal  bonds,  such  as 

I  Government,  State,  County,  School,  Special  Tax,  etc.,  and  expounds 

I  the  exacting  methods  pursued  by  this  house  in  investigating  and  safe- 

I  guarding  investments  before  oflFering  them  to  its  clients. 

I  This  booklet  will  be  invaluable  to  you  as  an  investor,  no  matter 

I  how  much  or  how  little  your  investments  total.     Send  for  it  at  once 

I  and  read  it  with  care. 

i  Send  also  for  a  list  of  our  oflferings.     We  are  nation-wide  in  our 

i  purchases.     You  will  find  bonds  of  the  great  cities  and  states  on  our 

1  list  and  also  of  lesser  communities  whose  credit  is  unquestioned.  Rates 

I  vary  from  4%  to  5%%. 

i  Write  today  to  our  nearest  office  for  Circular  R  12 

I  WILU^M  R.  CQMETQN  company 


New  York 
Chicago 


Municipal 
Bonos 


St.  Louis 
Cincinnati 
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Your 

Investments 

It  is  our  endeavor  to  recom- 
mend only  such  securities 
as  are  suited  to  your  in- 
dividual requirements. 

Lists  of  securities*  with  full 
data,  will  be  prepared  to 
meet    special     conditions. 

CorrcMpondence   Invited 

l^nhmmdiKto. 
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St 


New  York 


Sugar  Stocks 

IN 

War  Times 

Germany  is  normally  the  greatest  source  of 
sugar  supply  for  Europe. 

Ruasia  like  Germany  is  cut  off  from  sugar  ex- 
ports leaving  Cuba  as  the  main  source 
of  the  worlcrs  supply. 

Great  Britain  consumes  at  the  rate  of  2,000.000 
tons  of  sugar  annually  all  of  vliich 
must  be  imported. 

France  which  usually  supplies  its  own  needs  is 
now  importing  American  sugar. 

Cuba  second  alone  to  Germany  in  sugar  produc 
tion  is  now  particularly  benefited  by  tl» 
increased  demand  due  to  the  war. 

Guantanamo  Sugar  one  of  the  largest  produ- 
cers in  Cuba,  with  only  one  class  of 
stock' — ^^no  bonds  — paying  12J  can  be 
bought  at  a  price  that  will  yield  10^ 
Jointed  on  the  New  York  Carfc. 
Send  for  Special  Letter, 

Gilbert  Eliott  &  Co. 

27  Pine  Street  New  York 


Busy  bankers  ylve  personal  attention  to  inanirlea  tbey  kno^r  to  be  ■ertona 

60f 
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Anglo-French  Gold  Bonds 

Yielding  an  Income  of  Nearly  572% 
On  Your  Investment 


o  •.  These  bonds   are   the  joint   and   several   obligation   of   the 

governments  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  and  the  Republic  of  France.  The  ultimate  security  is  the  whole 
taxing  power  of  the  British  and  French  governments  and  the  financial 
morality  of  the  British  and  French  peoples. 

T  Over  one-half  of  the  issue  of  $500,000,000  was  withdrawn  for 

investment  by  members  of  the  purchasing  group.  The  balance 
is  offered  at  98  and  interest,  yielding  an  income  of  nearly  5j^%.  British 
Consols  and  French  Rentes  have  usually  sold  in  normal  times  at  prices  to 
yield  only  2>4%  to  3>^%. 

Cnn version       ^"  addition  to  the  income  of  nearly  5^^%,  each  bond 
Pr*vil#*tf£*  carries  with  it  a  special  privilege  entitling  the  holder,  if 

he  does  not  desire  to  have  his  bond  redeemed  at  par,  to 
exchange  it  at  or  before  maturity — which  is  five  years  from  date — for  a 
4j/^%  bond  of  the  two  governments,  which  will  run  until  1940,  but  redeem- 
able at  the  option  of  the  governments  on  and  after  October  15,  1930.  Based 
on  the  yield  of  British  Consols  and  French  Rentes  in  past  years,  such  a  bond 
would  have  sold  below  110  in  only  three  years  of  the  eighty  years  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  the  present  war  and  would  have  sold  during  this  period 
as  high  as  126. 

f^nnvi*nii*noi*        ^^^  bonds  are  issued  in  convenient  denominations  of 

$100,  $500  and  $1000,  and  in  coupon  and  registered 
form,  offering  equal  opportunity  and  return  to  all  classes  of  investors.  To 
offer  a  convenient  market  for  their  subsequent  purchase  or  sale,  they  will 
be  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  Their  value,  as  a  basis  for 
loans,  is  already  well  established  among  the  banks  of  the  country. 

Interest  Payable  October  15  and  April  15 

Make  Application  to  any  Bank,  Trust  Company,  Bond 

Dealer  or  Broker 


It  is  to  yonr  advaDtnse.  when  n  y«n  are  a 
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Railroad  Bonds 

The  increased  earnings  of  many  railroad  companies  is  one  of 
several  factors  which  has  attracted  discriminating  investors  to  the 
purchase  of  well  secured  bonds  of  our  strongest  railroads. 

Such  bonds  as  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  Com* 
pany.  General  Mortgage  4's  and  Northern  Pacific,  Prior  Lien  4's  are  in 
especially  good  demand  because  of  the  well  known  high  degree  (A 
security  afforded,  combined  with  ease  of  convertibility. 

We  will  gladly  submit,  if  desired,  a  list  of  several  issues  of  railroad 
bonds,  blocks  of  which  we  have  recently  purchased.  Also  Gen- 
eral Circular  No.  3225  R  will  be  sent  upon  request. 


1 


Continental  ^  Commercial  Trust  «id  Savings  Bank 

CHICA.GO 


Is 


W  III  «  III  HIIIIIIII 


1 


llll  III  11  HI  II 
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8  Reasons  Wby 

Investors  Should 

Buy  a  Certain  Bond 

are  given  in  a  simple  and 
concrete  form  in  a  cir- 
cular we  have  just  pre- 
pared. Those  interested 
in  the  most  conservative 
type  of  investment  are 
invited  to  send  for  this 
Circular  No.  S-155. 

A.  B.  Leach  &  Co 

Investment  Securities 

149  Broadway  New  York 
105  S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago 


Boston 
Buffalo 


Philadelphia 


Baltimore 
London 


War   and   Steel 


CniciUe  Steel 
U.  S.  Steel 
Beth.  Steel 
Laeka.  Steel 
Republic  Steel 


American  Can 
WestiaohoHse 
Gen.  Electric 
BaMwia  Ltce. 
Sioss-SheffieM 


Which  have  the  nreatest  pas- 
sihilities?  Which  the  nreatest 
stability?  Which  in  the  event 
of  an  aiverse  incident  wnnM 
be  least  affected? 

The  successfnl  investors  nse 
STANDARD  CARD  REPDRTS 
to  ascertain  the  relative  merits 
of  their  stocks. 

Available  now  to  inriiviinals  on 
all  corporations  at  50  cents 
each.  Banks  and  Brokerane 
firms  have  used  them  for  ten 
years. 


AddrM*  Dept.  R 

Standard  Statistics  Co. 

47  West  St.        -        -        New  York  Oty 


Buuy  bankers  irlve  personal  attention  to  inquiries  ther  Icnow  to  be  serioms 
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F^arm    L^and    Oomds 

Netting  6% 

Combining: 

Abundant  Security, 
Large  Earnings, 
Strong  Guarantee, 

Secured  by  first  mortgage  upon  high-class 
farm  land  in  an  established  district.  Cost  in 
1912  three  times  present  loan.  Net  earnings 
last  year  were  over  five  times  interest  charges. 
Guaranteed  by  two  responsible  business  men. 
Ask  for  Circular  No.  894  N 

Peabod^Houghtelhig  &Co. 

(Ettabiuhed  1865)  lO  So.  La  Salle  St^  Chicago 
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SAFELY  INVEST  YOUR  SAVINGS 

It  is  estimated  that  during  the  past  year  over  seven  hundred  million  dollars  of  hard 
earned  money  went  into  the  maws  of  the  bucket-shops  and  get- rich-quick  operators. 
And  yet  during  the  coming  year,  and  during  the  year  after  that,  we  may  see  a  like 
amount  go  the  same  way.  This  process  will  continue  until  the  earner  becomes  coa- 
vinced  that  an  investment  policy  of  "Safety  First"  and  reasonable  income  is  the  only 
profitable  policy. 

An  ideal  savings  investment  must  be  absolutel;^  safe;  it  must  relieve  yon  of  care 
and  thus  leave  you  to  devote  yourself  to  a  productive  occupation,  and  it  must  yield  the 
"going  rate''  of  interest.  Carefully  selected  and  handled  farm  land  securities  exactly 
meet  all   these  requirements. 

If  you  have  $100  or  more  available  you  should  learn  about  our  investments  and  our 
service  to  investors.  We  ofTer  Bonds  and  Mortgages  secured  by  valuable  farm  lands. 
These  loans  are  made  only  after  a  careful  investigation  of  both  the  borrower  and  his 
farm    and    only    in    proven    agricultural    regions.  __  We   use    every    safeguard    dictated    bf 

37    years'    experience    in    the    business,    and     '        '  ~  ' 

absolutely    "worry   proof." 


can   offer   an    investment   which  is 


today  for 


L  "C.  R.," 
ufely   and 


WELLS  &  DICKEY  COMPANY 

EMtahlUhal  tS7S 


MINNEAPOUS, 


MINNESOTA 


WORLD'S  WORK  Says: 

The  present  methods  of  handling 

mortgages  as  used  by  mortgage 

banking    houses   of    the    best 

standing,  have  a  demonstrated 


Baar  hBakera  mi'rc  permonal  Bttentlon  to  ln«nlrles  tkcy  Icnsw  to  be  serloBi 
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A  Service  to  Our  Elsistem  Investors 

^Regarding  Western  Securities) 

The  Review  of  Reviews  maintains  offices,  for  the  convenience 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Southwest,  located  in  Los  Angeles,  and  is 
in  a  position  to  give  our  readers  and  friends  accurate  and  confidential 
information  regarding  the  West  as  a  field  for  investment  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  various  financial  houses  located  in  California, 
Oregon,  Washington,  British  Columbia,  Arizona.  New  Mexico 
and  Texas. 

Our  Pacific  Coast  Manager  is  thoroughly  equipped  for  this 
service  by  experience  and  by  a  special  study  of  the  resources  and 
possibilities  of  this  territory  made  from  an  unbiased  standpoint  Our 
readers  and  friends  are  offered  this  service  free  of  charge.  Just 
address  your  correspondence  to 

THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  READERS'  INVESTMENT  BUREAU 

30  IRVING  PLACE,  NEW  VORK  CITY 


r 


MORTGAGE  IN 

You  can  purchase  guaranteed  first  mori 
mail  as  in  our  office.  Our  full)'  paid  i 
surplus  is  substantial  and  all  of  it  cai 
There  has  nc\er  been  a  loss  of  one  dollar  to  a 
ceive  of  a  loss  occurring  in  the  future.  Oi 
State  supervision  and  our  Guaranteed  Fir 
legal  and  safe  for  public  and  private  investn 
The  income  is  paid  quarterly  without  expeni 
A  mortgage  you  tate  yourself  may  pay  yoi 
worth  the  slight  difference,  if  any,  to  be  f r 
have  perfect  security? 

We  welcome  inquiries  by  correspondence  as 
and  probable  business. 

^'ou  insure  against  fire.     >'ou  insure  your  I 
investments  ? 

^It  ii  worth  your  i 

MORTGAGE  GUARANl 

Lo«  Angekt,  CtBIa 


f  baakers  ■!▼•  persaaal  attcmlaa  to  li 
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California  7%  Street  Improve- 
ment Bonds 

Offer  to  the  careful  and  conservative  investor  a  class  of  security  that  can  not  be 
surpassed  for  net  income,  security  and  availability. 

These  bonds  are  issued  under  the  Laws  of  California  which  have  been  in  opera- 
tion for  over  20  years,  have  been  tried  out  in  the  Courts  and  their  legality  estab- 
lished beyond  question. — They  are  a  first  lien,  taking  precedence  over  all  others. 
During  the  financial  depression  of  the  past  few  years,  the  bonds  have  not  de- 
preciated, but  have  commanded  par  and  accrued  interest  at  all  times. 

If  interested  in  a  safe  and  lucrative  investment,  write  for  particulars  to 

THE   EMPIRE    SECURITIES   COMPANY 

1204  HIBERNIAN  BUILDING  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 

J.  Allen  O.mim.  President.  Ttrs.  Whiltier  Home  S.v.  Bank,  Pre;.  Whitlier  Nat.  Bank. 
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North  Dakota 
Farm  Mortgages 

SS  yean  ago  I  Milled  in  Xortta  Ddnu.  bccuc 
interuied  in  Finn  Martni|»,  and  took  np  Ftim 
Martnse  Binkini  u  ■  buiincM.  I  bcUcvc  I  an 
the  oTdelt  adTcrliicr  m  tbi*  field  ind  I  ftin  adwr 

"No  loMM  to  CMtoBOTh" 

Any  invtiimtHl  jou  parthut  from  mt  wtO  bt  tht 
bttt. 


Walter  LWilliamson 


That    A.re    Smfe 


ah  rink  from  d 


^ 


^         Choice 
Farm  Mortgages 

Bearing  6%  Interest 

Are  taken  freely  by  Life  Insurance 
Companies.  Their  experience  is  a 
safe  guide  for  you  to  follow. 

Being  located  as  we  are  in  the 
center  of  the  great  fanning,  dairy  and 
cattle  raising  belt  of  this  fertile  state 
enables  us  to  offer  the  choicest  selec- 
tion in  the  United  States. 

Any  investor  wishing  to  deal  with 
a  thoroughly  responsible  house  should 
write  us  for  details. 

Our  Booklet — "A  Farm  Morlgage" — 
sent  upon  rapioL 

nOELITY    TRUST    COMPANY 

F.  B.  KNAPP.  PnaU-it 
Fremont, 
^  CarldO»H-.*«<T1ii»mlP.a-i 


Boiir  banker!  sivc  persoi 


"Kiahl  on 


r    Boohltt  -H,"  and  ta 


E.  J.  LANDER  A  Ca 

GiaBdFatk%    NavA  Dakote 


DANFOR.TH 

Farm   Mortgagks 

FlI-TY-SEYEN  rranol  •rr^'ke  ta  aoavHalta*  Fn« 
Motiiiaiira  (or  cliinu  placei  t»  hi  i  positfoa  to  mhmi 
inii'itora  in  aekctlns  tbete  KcnrltiM  with  hImt. 


First  MnrteagCB  on  Oiccm 
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First  Mortgage      Serial  Gold  Bonds 
$60,000 

DENOMINATIONS  9100.  AND  $500. 

MATURTTlEa  2  TO  10  YEARS 

SECURITY:  Modern  five-story  brick 
apartment  house  on  a  most  attrac- 
tive site  close  to  the  established 
retail  district  of  SEATTLE. 
The  building  is  now  under  contract 
for  a  ten  year  secured  lease  to  one 
tenant  fi-om  date  of  its  completion, 
and  at  a  rental  to  net  7%  on  more 
than  twice  the  amount  of  the  bond 
issue,  or  more  than  sufficient  to  pay 
the  serial  instalment,  interest,  taxes 
and  insurance. 

INTEREST:  Payable  April  Ist  and 
October  1st. 

SERIAL  RETIREMENTS:  $4,000, 
annually  on  and  after  April  1st,  1918 
to  April  1st,  1925,  and  balance  $28,- 
000.  April  1st,  1926. 


Iv«  Fvraoaal  «tt*Bll*»  t*  ll 
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AceYou  HHtin^atNoftind? 


■■•e  meatlon  (he  Review  of  RcTletra  wliea  *rpItlBB  to  adTcrttaera 


The  Review  of  Reviews — Advertising  Section 


OBF  confldeace  and   bnr  tli*  producta  adi-ertlaed  Ii«re 


The  Review  of  Reviews  Motor  Department 


Pl««>e  meiLtlon  tli«  Rsvlew  ol  Reviews  wk«n   -«vkUI>«  ta  aA'vevUaMra 


^ — j-iifcv-r      •ij.j   -_-^TT  ]s  First— 


-*uii      otcr   -•eu'Ti 


-^^M 


(^Dmm  H^ 
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IRosco     CHRISTMAS  SUGGESTION i     rosco 
A   ROSCO  CLASS  DESK  PAD   FOR  A  XMA5  GIFT 


AND  INCREASE  THEIR  PERSONAL  EFFICIENCY 


Ask  four  Slationtr  /or  thm  C>nui 


Ravenswood  Office  ^tedaltie*  Co,  "•*■  ' 


Be  Good  to  your  Books 

rUy\  Protect  them  -with  a"G«nn" 

'■'     ^     -V'CJI-  .Mil  -i..rr   «i<l>  ..n-  li..r,k  «:rli..n  wilh  l»|.  ^iiirl  ia*,.  al  imall  cwl, 

1  ..I..1  ...M  i.>  il  Ki'l  morr  1>u<.k<.     [loors  nre  rcmovnhic  and  nnn- 

'     I'li'w:    I «U   if.iii   ^iii.is;   easy  lu  sL-t  up  ..r  t.ike  aparli  pTaciioUy 

Gunn    Bactlonil    BoakEUM    wat*   KWardMI    the    Oold    Medal 
itai(bfit  ewBrd)  at  the  ?aiwiB»^aelle  Indaitrial  EipMltlen 
.'   til.'   f. Minus  ■'i;,iiiii"  S.i'tional    ll<iiikt'i0.r  at  ynur  dralrr'n  or  wrilc 
1*,  rtuwiiig  t„lonial,  Mi»«on. 


Furniture  Cq 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

1812  Broad-way 


l>rintSV;F 
—Yours:;..:;;'' 


YOUR  BOY'S  CAREER 

;      Thc-re  is  no  problem  of  greater  imponance  t« 

you  or  to  your  boy.  thsu)  his  irainmt:  for  the  in- 

.  ture.     If  you  have  not  decided   where  your  N" 

i   will  go  to  school  perhaps  wr  can  help  n->a  »:tli 

■    it)  (o  mm  I  inn    about    the    diffrrcnl    Kh<K>U.    I?iei* 

iniri'iiscs  and  how  they  aim  to  help  bo>»  to  a  if 

fivT  future.    Write  us  aboui  your  proMems.    The 

:   Ri^vjeiv   of   Reviews   School   Service   Btnvu.  M 

I    i  Irving  Place.  New  Yoilc  Chy. 


runBilrufp  nnd   bnr   tk*   vrodavia  Bdi 
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Business  is  booming! 

Dayton^  Ohio. 

Merchants  everywhere  tell  our  800  sahamen  that  business 

is  booming. 

Farmers  have  had  tivo  record  crops,  at  big  prices,  with 

big  demand  at  home  and  abroad. 

Stocks  of  manufactured  material  are  shortf  and  labor  ia 

in  great  demand. 

Exports  largely  exceed  imports. 

Factories  are  busy,  many  working  overtime. 

More  freight  cars  are  needed,  and  steamers  are  taxed  to 

capacity. 

People  are  living  better,  and  speruUng  their  mon^  more 

freely. 

This  country  has  the  best  money  in  the  world,  and  mmv 

of  it  than  ever  before. 

Such  a  combination  of  favorable  eireamstemces  never  haa 

occurred  before,  and  probably  wiU  never  occar  again. 

Billions  of  dollars  are  passing  over  the  merchants*  counters. 

The  people  who  spend  this  money  want  the  best  service. 

They  demand  it  in  all  kinds  of  stores,  from  the  smallest  to 

the  largest. 

They  get  it   in  stores  which  use  oar  ttp-to-tlate  Cash 

Registers,  which  quicken  service,  st<^  mistakes,  satisfy 

customers,  and  increase  profits. 

Over  a  million  merchants  have  proved  our  Cash  Regieten 

to  be  a  business  necessity. 


[SlgneJi 


Writ*  for  frooWaf  to 

7%a  National  Cath  Kmgittar  Co, 

D€^^toll,  Ohio. 


^■^»^4l^l£Uli>-H^ 


ntiOMo  meBlion  tke  R«tI«w  ot  Rcvlewa  whe«  mft*&«s  M  attvcBtlwTM 


$3.00  to  $7.50 


Bosco     CHRISTMAS  SUGGESTION!     rosco 

A  ROSCO  GLASS  OESK  PAD   FOR  A  XMA3  GIFT 


AND  INCREASE  THEIR  PERSONAL  EPFICIENCY 


Raveiiswood  Office  Spedilliei  Co,  *"•»  \SSSS  *"■  ' 


Be  Good  to  your  Books 

i-C;-l  Protect  them  -with  a"G«r»n'* 


m 


Furniture  Cq 

Grand  Rapids.  Mich 

1812  Broadway 


Printpst/Jir 
'Yoursdj;.'', 


YOUR  BOY'S  CAREER 

There  is  no  problem  of  fcreaicr  impurtanire  tf 
v'ju  or  to  your  boy,  than  his  minitie  tor  ihc  iu- 
tiirc.  Tf  you  have  not  decided  where  your  hoi 
will  Ri  li>  SL-hol  perhaps  we  can  help  you  miih 
inf.irmntiim  about  the  different  schi^>1«.  their 
purpii^cs  anil  how  they  aim  (o  help  lioyt  It>  a  !»;• 
per  future.    Write  us  about  your  problmu.    Tbe 

I  Review  of   Reviews  School   Service    Bureau.  M 

I  Irvinij  Place.  N>w  York  City, 


The  Review  of  Reviews— Business  Efficiency  Departmeot 


Why  doii4  you  buy  the 
pencils  that  are  bought  by : 

Standard  Oil  Company  United  States  Nafy 

New  York  Central  Railroad     Bell  Telephone  Company 
City  of  Chicago  United  States  Steel  Corporation 

They  buy  the  Blaisdell — the  pencil  that  is  scientifically 
built  to  give  the  best,  the  quickest,  the  cheapest  service. 

When  vou  buy  Blaisdells  you  don't  make  a  stab  in  the 
dark,  on  the  contrary  you  have  the  very  best  of  counsel  to 
advise  you — the  counsel  of  Elxpenence  by  the  greatest  and 
shrewdest  corporations  in  the  world. 

Have  you  ever  stopped  and  considered  seriously  the  inside 
facts — the  real  gist — of  the  lead  pencil  item?  Perhaps  you 
have  thought  it  trivial.  But  the  concerns  named  above — and 
many  others  of  like  indisputable  standing  have  not  thought  it 
trivial.  They  recognize  in  their  pencils  an  item  worthy  of 
study  because  of  the  bulk  used  and  the  total  number  of  paid 
employees  who  use  them.  Andthey  choose — and  keep  right  on 
choosing — Blaisdells  brcause  these  pencils  meet  every  demand 
of  convenience,  long  service,  satisfaction  in  use,  and  economy. 

The  exclusive  form  of  the  Blaisdell — its  peculiar  con- 
struction— make  it  as  easy  to  sharpen  and  so  saving  of  the  lead 
that  it  is  a  "revelation"  to  all  who  use  it  for  the  first  time. 

The  remarl^able  economy  of  the  Blaisdell — it  actually  saves 
^  to  ^  of  your  wooden  pencil  costs — "clinches  the  argument" 
Combined  with  the  convenience  and  quality  outlined  above, 
the  economy  of  Blaisdells  has  given  these  pencils  "first  call" 
in  the  largest  concerns  in  the  world  and  made  them  supreme 
in  their  field. 

Blaiadell  202  ia  an  all-round  office  worker  that  writes  like  a 
breeze  and  has  an  eraser.  Price  55c  per  dozen;  $5.40  per  gross. 
Order  by  number  from  your  stationer. 

An  instantaneous  hit — ^The  Blaitdell  Spun  Glasa 
Ink  Eraserl  Just  introduced.  lOe  for  more 
eraser    and    better    eraser   than    ever    offered. 

Blaisdell  is  a  complete  line  of  pencils — every  kind  for  every 
purxKMe  including  Regular.  Colored.  Cc^ying.  Indelible^  Extra 
thick.  China  Marking.  Metal  Marking,  Lumberman  s  and 
Railroad  pencils.  All  grades  and  all  degrees  of  hardness. 
Sold  by  leading  stationers  everywhere. 


The  modern 
way  to  sharpen 
a  pencil  or  ink 
eraser. 


J3/aisde/A 


PHIlADElDHIA 


Pencil 
CompairQr 


ARE  YOU 
INTERESTED 
IN  MOTOR 
VEHICLES? 


Our  pamphlet,  "Efficiency 
in  Buying  and  Operating  Mo- 
tor 'IVucks,"  has  just  reached 
its  sixth  edition.  This  is  the 
most  helpful  document  that 
has  yet  been  compiled  in  the 
interests  of  present  or  pros- 
pective users  of  motor  trucks. 

A  copy  will  be  sent  you  free 
of  charge  if  you  will  ask  for 
it.  Tell  us  also  what  specific 
problem  you  are  interested  in 
and  we  will  write  vou  a  valu- 
able  letter  on  the  subject. 

We  maintain  a  service  de- 
partment which  will  help  you 
materially  in  the  choice  of 
your  pleasure  car.  We  want 
all  of  our  readers  to  feel  that 
this  department  is  for  them  to 
use  at  any  time. 

Our  service  department  is 
also  ready  to  answer  any 
questions  that  you  may  wish 
to  ask  concerning  the  running 
of  your  car. 


Addrwn 

REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 

Motor  SniicB  But— u 

30  Irving  Plaos    Nsw  York  City 


Sbare   our   conlldenee  and   bn>-  the   prod«eta  •^▼•rtiaaJ 


Plvase  mvBllOB  tbe  Rcvtenr  of  Revlcira  wIt«M  vrvl.'kV'BS  t< 


GSubKriber.  (O  ide  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  who  ie  conlcn>p].tb.g  .  trip  for  buOM  \ 

or  ptmuie  tre  invited  lo  wrile  ui  for  Eree  infornHtioD  conceraing  routo.  hoteU.  etc.  I 

TRAVELERS-  INQUIRY  DEPARTMENT,  ^fe^pN'a^pYA^'L"S^>g^^:       I 


Watkfns  Clen  on 
Seneca  Lakep  N.  Y* 

Wnti  1.  Laffln^MlIt  Pf*». 


&^am  snoNcs 

A  MintTol  Springt  Cam  and  Hattl,  Itnowtt  at  THE  AMERICAN  NAUHEiM.  tnm  hAt\ag  tni 

introiliii'cil  iiilii  tliiH.wMiiilry  llio  Srlmtt  Invitnu-nt  f'*  hcnrt  <li»«i)ii!.    Tin;  In-ulniciit  tnrlhciil»  ind  n^uipmciit  cn- 
brnn' till'  ln"^t  th;i1  iiclvmiciil  niiNliiMl  Hcirnrv  Iir«  nuprnvi-d.  TnaitmL'ntit  arc  sivcn  unilcr  llie  dtrtcllon  of  ptiywciBiii. 

rwiw  wv^     w^    *  rw^w  wi^    The  Bilhina  SdHdds  iitc  iitmilnr  tn  the  wnlrni  riF  Bail  Nnub* im.  but  atmal  floe 

THE  BATHS  tim'-s "T",,"    the  radium  emanation  from  brine 

M.  A  it^   MJI-k.  M.  RAkJ  spr„^q  „q  2  AVERAGES  64^  M ACHE  UNFTS  PER  LITER  Of 

tJiin.  Goul,  Diflbclci,  Obealty.  Neurilin,  NeumlKla.  Anaemia.  DIkucs  of  rhe  DI^MtlTa  SyMCB  aad  Lhrn.  Hit 
and  Circulatory  Syiicm.  Kidney  Dlscaie.  and  Dlwrdcn  ol  the  Nervoua  Syaicni.  we  otltT  ndiuitactM  unaor- 

ilwiilk'rm-Oertrl  llill  ClimbltiKCieTciM!.  Vell-kcptCMf 

md   Mini.ililie   Cr.[t.      Miiiir.    Danein*. 

oar  Minmral 


Sliare   oar   conlltlciicc  and   bar  tbe   vrodacta  aAT«rtla« 
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Plpaae  mentton  tkc  Review  of  HerlcTTi  vrh^B  wrt«&«k«  t*  %*<m*aa%f 
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■aadcncc  and  bur  tkc  yradBda 
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Lost  Po'a 
Br 

EvERy  MAN  who  I 
when  his  mind  mu; 
which  he  ought  to  < 
portionate  to  the  t 
or  other  there  is  a  ' 

The  ability  to  thinl 
largely  dependent  on 
that  is  ordinarily  aleri 
there  is  little  use  of  ti 
the  body  that  needs  a' 

When  thinking  see 
should  be  sought  in  a 

At  Battle  Creek  yoi 
so  hard  and  how  you 
living.  The  results  of 
ant  social  life  of  this  g 
It  is  a  pleasure  instead 
brain.     Mental  work  is 

A  month  of  scientific 
other  eleven  months  of 
and  profitable  activity  i 

For  book  and  terms 
ministration  Building,  B 
Michigan. 


r  uCDdon  (he  ReTlcw  o<  KavMwB  wkCM  vrvMlMI  t«  KATCrUserB 


the  RevlciT  of  RfiIfitb  nheii  mrttlBK 
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Raymond-Whitcomb 
WINTER  CRUISES 

West  Indies  and  Central  America 

Three   delighdul  ciuiM  lo  ihe  narvelDiu  iilandi  ol 
iKe  W«l  lr»d«..  P.n.n,.  On.l,  «d  U>e  Worvder- 
Und    oi    Omr.l    Amcricn.  uil.ng  horn  New  Yo.k 
Jinuuy    29,   February    12.  and  March   11.    by   ihe 
tc.u.itul  Am^icn  SiM«  Ship.. 

"Pastores"  and  "TeradcH-es" 

Under  the  American  FUg 

Price   including   berth    in    ouuide    room.  nu»l.  «.d 
many  ihoie  excuiuoni.  $250  and  up. 

South  Amnica 

Fire   remukable    and    compreheniive    loiiii.  leaving 
January  15.  Fcbruuy  2,  5.  16,  and  26. 

Deparlurti  in  Decembei,  January  and  February. 

February  5.  March  4  and  25 
SenJ/o,h«JtUlJt,l»J. 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

D«pt.9.  17T«iiplenace.Boiton 
NEW  TORK  PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Education 

The  Proper  Private  School 
for  your  children  is  tffe  m08t 
important  question  that  de- 
mands your  attention  at  the 
present  time. 

The  Private  School  has  long 
been  considered  a  necessity 
in  the  better  development 
of  boys  and  girls,  and  has 
reached   a   place   of   high 
standing  in  the  Educational 
Field. 

Look   carefully  over  the 
Private   School   directory 
on  pages  2,  3  and  4  of  this 
issue,   choose*   your   school 
to  meet  your  requirements 
and  then   ^sk   that   school 
for   their  catalog.      School 
principals  value  highly  in- 
quiries of  a  serious  nature. 
If  you   cannot   find    the 
school    that    answers    your 
requirements,  write  us  giv- 
ing a//  your  requirements, 
and  we  will  give  you  without 
any  charge  the  help  of  this 
department  in   choosing  a 
proper  school. 

The  Review  of  Reviews 
School  SmicaBinaii 

Befora   You    Inruted   Moner   in 

YOUR   BUSINESS 

Have  yc.u  oercisHl  Ihe  same  degree  of  precamion. 
at    a|.|.lie<l    t..    >our    faniily'.    health,    tociil    »nd 
«luratii>iial   ailvantages,   ind   conifurl,    in    sclicling 

YOUR  HOME? 

Come  to 

Tucson,  Arizona 

nherr  ih.-  thitiale   js  ideal,  ciliicMlnnal  advaiilin" 

cyclones  '..r  fliHid,  ,  n.l,,i>«r   .he  life  ,.r  h.^Uh  ..( 
yuur    i^.uUr.    ^here    Ihere   art    no    logt.    n]a1aria. 
ninstroke  ..t   ...rlh.iuake-. 

In  Ihii  mndein.  RrevriiiG  city  nf  i«cnly  thousand. 
bli^int'>s  and   inT.jtmrnI    diiporiuniiies    ,irc    highly 

U'rit.^    for    taotlcli    and   lull   informalion    lo 

Chamber  of  Commerce 

Bra  Y                                       TticMD,  ArisoM 

Sbsre   oar  oonBdenpe   nnd   bar   tke  yrodsi 
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Pleaae  mendan  the  Review  »t  RevlewB  when  writing  tn  »&'<c¥«lB«m 


refuse  any  adveniiicment. 


•ufldence  and  bar   (be   prodncta  adTartlBrd  k*r« 


"Re  RiBfiew  of  Rwiewi — Advertiiing  Sectwo^ 


600  Shaves  i' 


THLDHBIE  BOOK  M 


or  InapsetianDrwrlltforftnftbociL  - 
'  THE  MARKS-GOLDSMITH  CO. 

DKPT.    I  3a,  WASHINaTON,   o.  O. 


LAWYERS 

TATENTS  FiETimGD  or  tK  Rtumed.    Bend  ilHUta  for  fna  »■ 
cured    br    Ul    IdTerlllrd    free    In    World'i    Fioinii:    lunDla    tnt. 

MEN  or  IDEAS  ind  invenlive  nhililT  ■hould  write  for  new 

Your  Pa  leu 

nicyi,  Dep(,  J»,  Wi.hiniton,  D.  C. 

MOTION  PICTURES 

iiS 

PHOTDPI.AVS.  SHORT  STORIES,  POEMS:  t\n 

SONG  POEMS 

i£:g 

^<  «i»lFd  for  ruMlritlon.     riR  siwltnca 
IToi-mim  p«ltli<ly  unNualltri.     Btnd  oi  r 

r^ 

OLD  COINS 

IMid  for  U.  S.  EaEle  cents  dllcd  1X50.    K«D> 
1WS.  .nd  ^nd  111.  „  .,nc.  Id.  N=*  llbd.  £d 

Si- 

Old  Stamps  Wanted  £\rs  .i^SS 


C  E.  HUSSMAH  STAMP  COMPl 


My  $3  Exerciser  $|^ 
Reduced  to       1^ 


Until  further  n< 


A  Chest 
Expander  Also 

with  euh  otitlil,!  will  (in  u  < 

handle,  without  eharve,  br  which 
the  IHitMie  Ball4ei-  cm  {iutaiit5 


Prof.  Anthony  B«rkar 

StudlaU  ' 
no  W.  and  St,  Nmt  YoA 


>  mendun  the  Rcvlem  oI  RrvlrwH 


nk«B  irrltlBV  t*   «kS.'««>Um*FB 


The  Rctjcw  o(  Rcvkwi — ^AdrgrtiwBt  Section 


~*LOPTICON 

The  pleasure  and  nubucbon  wIkIi  Ai 
ear  gets  ham  the  talking  "*»**™f,  Ac 
eve  gets  (rom  pictmea  ana  olber«lfecb 

shown  by  die 

HOME  BALOPnom 

made  primanly  as  a  ptc^edog  of  poit 
cards,  photographs,  and  vaiioia  obficll 
Special   400-WaH.  gat-fiOtJ  MaxJg  Imf 

with  opbckDy  coRccted  mnor  prcs  •*  h^ 
nadoD  Miperior  to  anytlHtg  hoctofoie  ttotlk 
attichioB  to  Ofdmwy  luip  MckeL 
Autonialic,  pert edlj  aJe  Hid  niile  eaoai^  (■ 
any  child  to  openle.    Pited  widi  l>|b-pid> 


»3S.    SMhrofialM^^ttoip^wtbic^^i^ 

Other  BKxMila  nwct  aar  nquinaoc  f||L  ^rfqi 

ITrU.  /w  ear  ka^  "Fmt-tmJ  Mto^ 

Bflusdi  g  bwb  Qpdcal  gX 
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Please  mpntlon   the  HeTlew  of  ReTleira  wkCB  wrltlas  -to  »b(«BtlMi* 
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IV  Sanford  Bennett  Discovered  the  Fountain  of  YoutI 

publi»h«r»   o'f"pHy8ic!ii.   ^ULttiBe.    ihe^lading  and    nio! 
imbers— I 


:re  is  no  longer  any  occasion  to  go  hunting 
ic  Spring  of  Eternal  Youth.  What  Ponce 
ion  failed  to  discover  in  his  world-famous 
ui,    ages    ago,    has    been    brought    to    light 

here  in  staid,  prosaic  America  by  Sanford 
;tt,  a  San  Francisco  business  mr-  ■"-  -- 
it,  too,  ripht  in  his  own  person. 
50  he  was  partially  bald.  Today 
s  a  thick  head  of  hair,  although 
/hite.  At  50  his  eyes  were  weak. 
f  they  are  as  strong  as  wiien  he 

child.  At  50  he  was  a  worn-out. 
n-down.  decrepit  old  man.  To- 
rt 75.  he  is  in  perfect  health,  a 
deal  of  an  athlete  and  as  young 
e   average   man   at   35. 

this    he    has    accomplished    bv 


^f»-IUCu 


How  You  Can  Get  This  Book 


Physical  CuLtUKE  will  reach  , —      _ 

For  harina  »ol.ed  Ihe  problem      JV 
of  perpetual  youth  during  life,       if. 
the  world  owe,   Sanford  Ven-      ^ 
n«t    a    vote    of    thank*.      Of       ^/ 
courae  there  are  tboae  oho     ^/ 
wU  acoff  at  the  idea,  hut      y/^BaMv 
the    real    wiw    men    and     JY  n^iSltv 
women  among  thoie  who      Sy   k^^  _  ." 
henr   of   SanTord   Ben-    ^/  is!_iuc 

..d ..  ta.>  ..■sKfc'"' //£ss.ia.".ssi 

edge  of  his  method.  This  V/  lie  dan  aftar  nnli 
the  publiahera  allow  you  X.  •!?„''"..  ITi. '""*'^ 
lo  do  without  coal  or  jV  ",","  "Si*"!""  f 
ohliiration  throuRb  their  J^,  tSTimr  ""-'^-'"* 
"aend  no  money''  offer.  /V  pWcolCt 
But  it  is  advlaable  A'  '"«««'• 
■  e  coupon  ^/  Nan 
o^riik*     V     ■*•*■'" 


offer     i 

to  be 
iii'i  ^mt  Pri'ventinn."  with  its  100  drawn 
iijiraud  ;iii,i  handsomely  bound  In  moment 
le  miintlun   the   Revlpw  of  RptIcttb  wbea  wrltlnB  4»   bA.-««vUmv« 


i 


